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PREFACE TO THE FIFTH EDITION 


An extensive revision of “Standard Methods of Chemical 
Analysis*' was in progress during the years 1930-2 and approxi- 
mately half of the first volume was in galley proof when the work 
was interrupted by the death of Professor W. W. Scott. A further 
revision and extension of the book was undertaken in 1936 by the 
present editor in cooperation with the majority of the former 
pollaborators, or their associates, and a number of new con- 
tributors. 

As a result of this cooperation the book has undergone its most 
thorough revision as well as a very considerable expansion in 
content. Nearly all of the chapters that appeared in the fourth 
edition have been either drastically revised or entirely rewritten. 

Among the chapters that have been entirely rewritten are those 
on Aluminum by H. V. ChurchiU, R. W. Bridges and the staff of 
the Analytical Laboratory of the Aluminum Company of America, 
which incorporate the standard methods of that company; Cad- 
mium and Zinc by L. A. Wilson of the New Jersey Zinc Company; 
Cerium and other Rare Earths, Thorium, Zirconium and Hafnium 
by P. H. M-P. Brinton; Columbium, Tantalum, Gallium, Indium, 
Scandium and Thallium by W. R. Schoeller; Sodium, Potassium 
and the Other Alkali Metals by W. B. Hicks of the Solvay Process 
Company; Radium by L. D. Roberts; Reagents by N. H. Furman; 
Non-Ferrous Alloys by W. J. Brown of the National Lead Com- 
pany; Bituminous Substances by H. A. Abraham of the Ruberoid 
Company; Soap Analysis by C. P. Long, incorporating the standard 
methods of the Procter and Gamble Company; Potentiometric 
Titration by N. H. Furman; and Gas Analysis by the late Professor 
A. H. Gill of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

The book contains new chapters on Rhenium by Loren C. Hurd; 
Ferrous Alloys based on the methods of the American Society for 
Testing Materials; Electrometiie pH MeaffiiiczDfflEEfc'; hp W. N. 
Greer of the Leeds and Noithrup Company ; Cbltnhiilric pH 

iU 643 SCO 
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Measurement by F. H. McCrumb and W. A. Taylor; Conducto- 
metric Titrations by I. M. Kolthoff; Chemical Microscopy by 
E. M. Chamot and C. W. Mason; Quantitative Microanalysis by 
L T. Hallett; Analysis of Rubber Compounding Ingredients by 
R. B. Stringfield; Quantitative Spectrographic Analysis by W. R. 
Brode. 

New material appears in almost every chapter. In addition 
to the vast amount of material that was collected by Professor 
Scott and by the present editor, specific contributions to individual 
chapters were added on: Alundum, and Boron Carbide by the 
Norton Company through M. 0. Lamar; Beryllium-Copper Allo 3 rs 
by C. H. Davis of the American Brass Company; Boron by the 
Pacific Borax Company, by Mrs. S. K. Webb and others. The 
book also includes extensive contributions and revisions on Chro- 
mium, Manganese, Molybdenum, Tungsten and on other subjects 
by Thomas R. Cunningham in the form of standard methods of 
the Electrometallurgical Company; on Copper by Eugene Fitz- 
patrick of the Nichols Copper Company; on Iron and on Titanium 
by W. M. Thornton, Jr.; on Lead by A. J. Nicklay of the Eagle- 
Picher Company and J. R. Sheppard; and on Nickel by Calvin 
Sterling of the International Nickel Company. Methods of the 
American Cyanamid Company for hydrogen cyanide and other com- 
pounds were furnished by C. P. Davis. The chapter on Titanium 
was re\ised by J. L. Turner of the Titanium Division of the 
National Lead Company. 

Extensive revision will also be found in the chapters on the 
Chemical and Bacteriological Examination of Water. The former 
was contributed by D. K. French and the latter by F. E. Hale. 
The section on Fuels was revised by incorporating methods from 
the American Society for Testing Materials, while the chapters on 
Explosives and Rubber were revised by their original authors, C. G. 
Storm and L. A. Salas. 

Sundry contributions have been made by many other contribu- 
tors, some of which are acknowledged here but all of which are 
acknowledged in the body of the text. These include a revision 
of the Solubility Tables by W. D. Leech; contributions to the 
sections on Magnesium Alloys and the analysis of Sodium Sulfide 
by A. W. Beshgetoor of the Dow Chemical Company; various 
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procedures were contributed by L. J. Stabler, R. H. Pierson, B. S. 
Taylor, G. Thorp, L. S. Bushnell, J. B. Chatelain, E. R. Caley, 
W. S. Allen, W. J. Boyer, L. E. Harper, E. P. Herner, C. H. 
McCollam, J. Strauss, and others. 

Since the publication of the foui’th edition have occurred the 
deaths of Professor Scott and four other major contributors. Dr. 
Victor Lenher, Dr. R. K. Meade, Dr. I. A. Palmer and Dr. A. H. 
Gill. Dr. Lenher’s chapter on Selenium and Tellurium was 
originally revised by Professor Scott and later re-revised by 
Dr. W. R. Schoeller. Dr. Meade’s chapter on Cement was 
revised by W. C. Hanna of the California Portland Cement Com- 
pany. The revision of Professor Palmer’s chapter on the Fire 
Assay is based on the detailed suggestions of T. A. Wright of the 
Lucius Pitkin Company. The present editor has undertaken the 
revision of the majority of the numerous chapters which were 
originally contributed by Professor Scott. Dr. Gill revised his 
chapters on Gas Analysis and on Oils, Fats and Waxes in 1936. 

The editor received helpful collaboration from many sources 
and this is gratefully acknowledged here as well as in the body of 
the text. The editor also wishes to record liis obligation to a 
number of indi\iduals who gave general advice about numerous 
matters in either the earlier or the latter stages of the revision; 
T. R. Cunningham, I. M. Kolthoff, S. Skowronski, G. Frederick 
Smith, H. H. Willard, T. A. Wright, and the late Stephen Popoff. 
Advice on special procedures which is also gratefully acknowledged 
was received from W. H. Chapin, E. H, Mahin, W. M. Thornton, 
Jr., and the late S. W. Parr. The editor wishes also to acknowledge 
the valuable assistance of E. R. Caley and J. F. Flagg in reading 
the proof; of Mrs. A. Z. Muelken in the typing of the manuscript; 
and of his daughter Carol in preparing the Index. 

Permission to reproduce material from various journals and 
books of standard methods was very generously granted by the 
American Chemical Society, the American Society for Testing 
Materials, the Tetshnical Association of Pulp and Paper Industries 
and the Association of Official Agricultural Chemists. 

Typographically the book is entirely new; complete resetting 
has made possible the use of more appropriate headings and a more 
pleasing type page. The publishers have spared neither eRprt 
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nor expense to improve the quality of the book; to this end they 
have sacrificed much material that was already in galley form in 
the progress of the revision of 1932, 

The spirit of cooperation on the part of the various collaborators 
has been noteworthy. This is a tribute to the genius of Professor 
Scott in the early development of the project. On behalf of the 
various contributoi's and the hosts of friends of the earlier editions, 
the present editor expresses the hope that the fifth edition has 
preserved and enhanced those uniquely valuable qualities which 
made the work of such broad service to advanced students, pro- 
fessional analysts, and research workers in all fields of chemistry. 

N. Howell Fukman, Editor. 

Pbinckton, N. J., 

June, 1938. 



PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION 

This book is a, compilation of carefully selected methods of 
technical analysis that have proven of practical value to the 
professional chemist. The subjects have been presented with 
sufficient detail to enable one with an elementary knowledge of 
analytical processes to follow the directions; on the other hand, 
lengthy exposition, theoretical dissertation and experimentid data 
are purposely avoided, in order to include a large amount of in- 
formation in a compact, accessible form. References to original 
papers are given when deemed ad\dsable. 

For methodical arrangement the material is grouped under 
three major divisions — Part I. Quantitative determination of the 
elements. Part II. Special subjects. Part III. Tables of infor- 
mation. 

In the first division the elements are generally taken up in 
their alphabetical order, each chapter being fairly complete in 
itself, cross-references being given to certain details included 
elsewhere to avoid repetition. For example, the complete di- 
rections for separation of the halogens ar^ given in the chapter 
on chlorine, and references to these details are given in the chap- 
ters dealing with the other members of this group. Occasionally 
it has been deemed advisable to place several related elements 
together in the same chapter. 

Each chapter on the elements is generally arranged according 
to the following outline: 

Physical Properties. Atomic weight; specific gravity; melting- 
point; boiling-point; oxides. 

Detection. Characteristic reactions leading to the recognition 
of the element. 

Estimation. The subject is introduced with such information 
as is useful to the analyst. 

Preparation and Solution of the Samples. Here directions are 
given for the preparation and decomposition of characteristic 
materials in which the element occurs. Recommendations to the 
best procedures are included to assist the analyst in his choice. 

Separations. This section is devoted to procedures for the 

vii 
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removal of substances, commonly occurring with the element, 
that may interfere with its estimation. In the absence of such 
substances, or in case methods are to be followed by which a direct 
estimation of the element may be made in the presence of these 
substances, this section on separations may be omitted in the 
course of analysis. Here the discretion of the chemist is necessary, 
and some knowledge of the substance examined essential. 

Methods. The procedures are grouped under gravimetric and 
volumetric methods. Several processes are generally given to 
afford the opportunity of selection for particular cases and for 
economical reasons where special reagents may not be available. 

In many of the chapters methods for determining traces of 
the element are given, and the subjects are concluded by typical 
examples of complete analysis of substances containing the 
elements. 

The titles to the procedures generally give a clue to the proces- 
ses. Names of originators are occasionally retained where common 
usage makes the methods generally known by these. 

Although the combined acid radicals are taken up with the 
elements to which they may be assigned, a chapter is devoted to 
the more important of the acids in their free state, and is placed 
with the other special subjects in the second division of the book. 
Here are found chapters on water, paint, oil, alloys, coal, cement, 
gas, and such subjects as are best classed in sections apart from 
simple substances dealt with in the first portion of the work. 

The last portion of the book is devoted to tables of the more 
important arithmetical operations. These are designed to assist 
the analyst to greater accuracy of calculations, as well as to relieve 
him of needless expenditure of time and energy. 

The material herein included has been carefully selected, an 
effort having been made to obtain the more trustworthy methods 
that will meet the general needs of technical chemists. 

A list of the majority of publications consulted is given in 
alphabetical order in the appendix of this volume. Reference to 
these authorities will be found throughout the book. 

W. W. Scott. 

New York City, 

January 1 1917. 



INTRODUCTION* 


The fundamental importance of analytical chemistry is shown 
by the urgent demands on this branch of chemistry. Our present 
day knowledge of elements has been made possible by analysis. 
The separations in metallurgy are dependent upon analytical prin- 
ciples. Startling discoveries in medicine have been dependent on 
accurate analysis and the same is true in regard to experimental 
Besearch, where analytical methods are employed for ascertaining 
the composition of the products formed. The importance of 
analysis for control of chemical industrial processes ha.s created a 
demand for rapid methods so that there is a constant effort on the 
part of the analytical chemist t.o simplify protjedures of analysis. 
On the other hand our extended knowledge of the nature of sub- 
stances and their chemical reactions has shown errors in former 
methods of procedure and the necessity for modifications which 
are being developed to take care of interferences. This accounts 
for the large number of specialized methods that appear in chemical 
literature and the vast amount of work that has been done for 
coupling accuracy with simplicity, wherever this is possible. Re- 
search demands accuracy in analytical procedures with sacrifice of 
siinpUcity and rapidity, should these be impossible; on the other 
hand rapid methods are essential to the economic control of chemi- 
cal industrial processes. 

A correct evaluation of materials for one or more of the sub- 
stances desired, necessitates careful sampling, for obtaining repre- 
sentative portions for analysis. Ores and minerals of uniform 
composition are exceptions; even in the case of alloys, where a 
uniform composition would be expected, segregation of elements 
of the molten mixtures during the process of cooling is known to 
take place. Sampling of solutions is no exception to the necessity 
of careful procedure. A chapter is devoted to the subject under 
the specialized section of this book — Volume 2. 

An early training in the chemical laboratory, generally starting 

•By W. W. Scott. 
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in the high school and carried on in the college or university, has 
acquainted the chemist with the common apparatus employed in 
the anal 3 ^ical laboratory. He is familiar with the different forms 
of containers — beakers, casseroles, flasks, crucibles — closed or per- 
forated forms, made of porcelain, silica or other refractory mate- 
rials, or of metals — iron, nickel, platinum and certain resistant 
alloys. The chemist is familiar with different types of measuring 
apparatus — the balance, burette, measuring flasks, pipettes etc. 
He has used different forms of heating or combustion apparatus — 
drying ovens, burners and furnaces. He has become familiar 
with laboratory operatioius and tecluiique, details of which appear 
in elementary texts of analytical chemistrj", used in his preparation 
for a professional career. It has been considered unnecessary to 
give such details here. Throughout the work attention is called 
to special apparatus and cautions in technique and operations 
where these are considered nece-ssiiry. A chapter appears in the 
later portion of this volume on special apparatus and calibration 
methods that will be found useful. 

In the preparation and decomposition of the material for analy- 
sis care must be exercised t o avoid loss by volatilization or separa- 
tion; for example the volatility of mercury compounds, silicon and 
fluorine in presence of each other during the acid attack, stannic 
chloride, boron in certain combinations; the precipitation of certain 
radicals with silica during the action of strong acids, and the 
co-precipitation of a number of .substances w'ith aluminum hydrox- 
ide (the ammonia precipitate). Throughout the text precautions 
are given to avoid such losses and attention is called to the steps 
where such losses are apt to occur. In the mechanical preparation 
of the material fine grinding of refractory substances is generally 
advisable. It must be remembered, how^ever, that chemical 
changes may take place, for example oxidation of sulfide ores 
leading to low results. Then again contamination by abrasion of 
the grinding apparatus must be guarded against. 

The amount of the sample required for analysis depends not 
only upon the pereentage of the element or substance in the mate- 
rial, but also upon the delicacy of the method, that is to be used. 
In the determination of the more common elements in ores and 
minerals a 0.5 gram sample is generally sufficient. In micro- 
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methods, a few milligrams are sufficient, while in the determination 
of the so called “traces" of impurities much larger samples may 
be required. 

In complete analysis of substances it may be advisable to take 
separate samples for individual estimations, as in case of carbon 
dioxide in carbonates, the estimation of carbon, fluorine, and 
chlorine. On the other hand combinations may be better, for 
example the determination of silica, titanium, manganese and 
nickel in the same sample; chromium and vanadium; barium and 
zirconium; iron, aluminum, titanium, vanadium, zirconium and 
the phosphate radical in the same sample. Procedures in the 
text indicate the best conditions for accuracy, and the operations 
necessary for removal of interfering substances. 
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electrulytic-cohjrim(‘tric, pioredure; determiiiatirm of aluminum in bronze; colorimetric 
method-aurin tricarboxylic acid method; determination in foods; determination of small 
quantities of aluiniiium — general method for aecurate w^ork; rapid method, 50-62. 
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Detection — as the sulfide; by hydrolysi.s in minerals; mi pro-detection; distinction 
between antimonous and autimonic states, 63-fl'l. Estimation, 64. Preparation and 
solution of the sample — sulfide ores; speLsses, . slags, mattes, etc.; alloys; hard lead; 
organic compounds, 64-67. Separations— from members of subsequent groups; from 
mercury, bismuth, coppcir and lead; from arsenic; from tin — distillation procedures; 
separations in presence of fluorides; separation from molybdenum; separation from silica, 
67-71. Gravimetric methods — determination os antimony trisulfide; as the oxide; as 
the metal hy electrolysis, 71-73. Volumetric methods —determination with potassium 
bromate; potassium iodide method; by oxidation with iodine; permanganate method; 
indirect evolution metliod; other methods, 74-78. Determination of small amounts of 
antimony — procedure for refineti copper, 78-81 . Determination in industrial products 
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and raw materiols-r-in tartar emetic; in sulfuric acid; in rubber goods; in white metal 
alloys, 81 - 86 . 

ARSENIC 

Detection — with hydrogen sulhde; as rhloride (volatility); traces; distinction be- 
tween arseniti's and arsenates, S7-88. Estimation, 88. Preparation and solution of 
the sample — p>Tites ore and araeuopyrites; arsenious oxide; in sulfuric acid; in hydro- 
chloric acid; in organic matter; lead ai'seiuite; insecticides; zinc arsoriitci; arsenic acid; 
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113-116. 
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as fluosilicatc; flame test; KSfK^ctruni; microacopical e.vamiiiatif)n, 117--11S. Estimation, 
118. Preparation and solution of the sfunplt — ores; sulfates, sullides, carbonates; 
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previous groups; separation of the alkaline earths from magtiesiuin ami the alkalies — 
oxalate method; sulfate method; separation of alkaline earths from each other; separation 
from molybdenum; separation from lead, 119-124. Gravimetric meth(KlS”-ilc'tBrmina- 
tion a.s barium chromate; as ciubonate; as sulfate, 124-127. Volumetric methods — 
titration of the barium salt .solution with diehromate; ferrous sidfate-pennangannte 
method; potassium iodide method; acid titration of the carbon.ate; titration with sulfate 
solution and tetrah3'droxyquinone indicator, 128-129. Analysis of baiitc and witherite 
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strontium; blaiic fixe, 129-136. 
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hydrr)xide method; phospliate method; 8-hydroxy quinoline (nxine) method; tennic acid 
method, 139-143. (Jolorimetrie e.stijnation — 1,2, 5, 8 oxyanthraquinone inetlmd, 143- 
145. Volumetric determination — quinalizarin colorimetric titration, 145-146. Analysis 
of beryllium-copper ailoys, 146-148. 


BISMUTH 

Detection — as oxychloride; by reduction; blowpii)C test, 149-150. Estimation, 150, 
Preparation and solution of the sample — ores, cinders; alloys, bearing metal, etc.; lead 
bullion and refined lead, 150-151. Separations from — subsequent groups; from arsenic, 
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iintimony, tin, molybdenum, tellurium, selenium; from memny; Itod; copper; ofulmium, 
151-153. Gravimetric methods — ^precipitation and determination as the basic chloride; 
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colorimetric method; bismuth iodide color comparison, 157-159- Bismuth in lead 
bullion, alloys, ores, mattes, 15D-161. 


BORON 

Detection — aflame test; borax bi^ad; turmeric test, 162-153. Estimation, 163. 
Preparation and solution of the sample-bonjnatrocalcite, colemanite; borates 

insoluble in water; borax and lx)rates; boric acid in minend water; in carbonates; in 
silicates and enamels; minerals insoluble in acids, 16.3-165. »Separaiions — by distilla- 
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method, 174-175. Jivaluation of boric acid — Chapin's distillation method, 176-181. 
Analysis of boron carbide ^ Norton Co. procedure, 181-184. Determination of minute 
amounts of boron-colorifnctric; in irrigation waters; in organic plant materials, 185-187. 

BROMINE 

Detection — ^l.iy silver nitrate; by absorption in carbon disulfide nr carbon tetrachlo- 
ride; magenta test, 188-18J). EstimaliLUi, 189. Preparation and solution of the sample 
— bromides; bromine in organic matter, 189-190. 8€‘parations — from the heavy metals; 
from silver bromide and silver cyanide; from chlorine or from iodine, 189. Gravimetric 
methods — precipitation as silver bromide (1) hydrobroinic acid and bromides of tho 
alkalies and alkaline earths; (2) in tho presence of lieavy metals, 191. Volumetric, 
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determination as the sulfate; electrolytic determination, 200-202. Volumetric, deter- 
mination — ^iodonieliric estinuition (indirect); other methods, 203. Estimation in 
metallic cadmium, 203-204. 


CALCIUM 

Detection — os the oxalate; flame test; spectrum, 205-206. Estimation and occur- 
rence, 206. Preparation and solution of the sample — limestone, dolomite, magnesite, 
cement, lime, silicates, gypsum, plaster of Paris, water soluble salts, sulfides, pjTites ore, 
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etc., 206-207. Separatina^)— of calcium from— silica, copper, nickel, cobalt, manKanese, 
zinc and other elements precipitated by H28; removal of fluoride; phosphate; from iron 
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determination— silver chloride method, 26^270. Volumetric methoda — ^Volhard’s 
method; Mohr’a method, chromate indicator; Fajans’ adsorption indicator method, 
271-273. Determination of free chlorine, 273^274. Gravimetric determination of 
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281. 
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alkaline earths; from the alkalies; by precipitation with S-hydroxy-quinolinep 531-532. 
Gravimetric determination — precipitation as magnesium ammonium phosphate and 
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zinc; sihcon; copper; cadmium; iron; nicked; tin; calcium; lead; total magnesium, 539-553. 

MANGANESE 

Detection— general procedure; in soils, minerals, etc., 554-555. Estimation, 555. 
Preparation and solution of the sample — ores of manganese; sulfide ores-pyrites, etc.; 
slags; alloys; ferro-titanium alloy; ferro-chromium, metallic chromium; manganese in 
ferrocbroine; fcrro-oluininum; vanadium alloys; tungsten alloys; fcrro-silicon; iron and 
stpfd; pig iron, 555-557. Materials insoluble in acid — silicomanganese, etc.; manganese 
in cast iron; ferro-silienn, 557. Separations — ^removal of hydrogen sulfide group; separa- 
tion from the alkaline earths and the jdkalics; separation from nickel and cobnut; separa- 
tion ns the dioxide; separation from iron and aluminum, basic a 4 'etate method; procedure, 
557-559. Gravimetric methods — separation as the dioxide, jK)tassium bromate method; 
determination as the pyrophosphates, 559-561. Volumetric methods — Volhard's 
inetliod; bismutliate method; manganese in manganese ores; analysis of ferromanganese 
anrl manganese metal; manganese ores; methods of the Electro Metallurgical Company, 
561-568. Determination of permanganic acid; iodomeiric method; ferrous sulfate 
method; Ford-Williams method, 568-572. Ammonium persulfate method — colori- 
metric determination, 572. Oxidation with KIO 4 ; nmiigancse in steel, 573; oxidation 
by red lead, 573. 

MERCURY 

Detection, 574-575, Estimation — liecomposition of the sample, 575-576. Separa- 
tions — direct volatilization; from the iron and zinc groups, the alkaline earths and the 
alkalies; from arsenic, antimony and tin; from lead, bismuth, copper and cadmium; from 
selenium and telluripm; from organic matter, 576. Gravimetric methods — precipitation 
with ammonium siilfide; determination as metal, aTmilgamation method; determination 
OR metal by electrolysis, 577-581). Volumetric determination — Beamon’s method, 
potassium iodide; thiocyanate method; other methods, 580-582. Determination of 
mercury in zinc amalgam; determination in cyanide solutions and in cyanide precipitates, 
582-584. 

MOLYBDENUM 

Detection — sodium thiosulfate lest; sulfur dioxide reaction; phosphate test; sulfuric 
acid reaction, 585-586. Estimation, 586. Preparation and solution of the sample — 
njcs; steel and iron, 586-587. Separations — ^from iron; from the components of steel; 
tt-beiizoinoxime method; from iron, aluminum, chromium, nickel, cobalt, zinc, manganese, 
alkaline earths and alkalies; fmm vanadium; from arsenic; from phosphoric acid; from 
titanium; from tungsten; ether extraction method, 587-589. Gravimetric methods — 
precipitation as lead molybdate; precipitation and weighing as silver molybdate; separa- 
tion as the salt of tt-benzoinoxiine (weighed as the oxide); separation as the sulfide, 
weighing as the oxide; separation from tungsten, 589-593. Volumetric methods — the 
iodometric reduction method; Jones reductor method; reduction with mercuiy; deter- 
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mination of molybdenum and vanadium in a mixture of their acids, t59^597. Deter- 
mination; methods of the Jilleetro Metallurgical Company for molybdenite, etc., 597-601. 
Detennination of copper in molybdenite; in wulfenltie, 601-606. Rapid determination of 
molybdenum in steel, colorimetric; determination in alloy steel, 006-608, Colorimetric 
determination; McC'andless and Burt^ju procedure, 608-610. Method of the Electro 
Metallurgical Company, 610-612. Civst iron and chrome cast m)n, 610-613. 

mCKEL 

Detection — dimcthylgly oxime method; alpha benzil dioxime method, 614-615. 
Estimation, 615. Preparation and solution of the sample — general pniccdure for ores; 
solution of metallic nickel and its alloys, 615-4)16. S(iparation.s — from mercury, lead, 
bismuth, copper, cadmium, arsenic, tin, antimony, molybdcimin; from iron, chromium, 
cobalt, manganese and zinc; from iron; from aluminum; from chromium, 616-617. 
Gravimetric methods — precipitation by alpha benzildioxime; by dimethylglyoxime; 
precipitation as metal by electrolysis — in metallic nickel; in tiobalt and cobalt oxide; 
in nickel plating solutions, 617-621. Volumetric determination — in alloys; potassium 
cyanide method; A.S.T.M. procedure, 622-625. Tl)e analysis of metallic nickel; 
methods of the International Nickel Company — carbon; silicon tind sulfur; copper; 
manganese; iron; aluminum; nickel; cobalt; lead; arstuiic, antimony and tin, 025-628. 

NITROGEN 

Detection — organic nitrogen; Nessler’s teat; nitric acid-ferrous sulfate teat; dipihenyl- 
amine test for nitrates, 620-631. Estimation — preparation of the .sfiiiiple, 631-632. 
Organic substances— acid digostion (Kjohldahl); nitrates absent; nitrate.s pre.sent, 632- 
634. Dumas method, 634. Ter Meulcn method, 635. Separations, 635. Procedures 
for the determination of combined nitrogen, 636. Ammonia — gravimetric cletormina- 
tion; volumetric determination, 636-637. Analysis of ammoiiiacal liquor, 637-639. 
Nitric acid, 639. Nitrates — nitron method, 639. Colorimctrir method, 640. Devarda 
method, 640-643. Ferrous sulfate method, 644, AmUysLs of nitrate of .soda, 644-645. 
Nitrogen in soils — Vamari-Mitscherlieh-Devarda method; Raschig method; iodometric 
method, 646-648. Determination of nitrates (and nitrite.s) by means of the nitrometer — 
DuPont nitrometer method, 649-653. Determination of nitrites — Buovold method; 
permanganate method, 653-655. Determination of pyridine in ammonium nitrate, 
655-656. Determination of nitrogen in steel, 656-658. Determination of converter 
efficiency in oxidation of ammonia to nitric acid, 659-660. Cyanogen — detection; 
volumetric determination of traces of hydrocyanic acid, 660-661. Liebig’s method; 
Volhard’s methtwl, 661-662. Determination of hydroryaiiic acid by Schulek’s method, 
662. Ferro- and f erricyanides — hydrof crroc^yanic acid; hydr oferricyani c acid ; cyanamid, 
663-664. Aero brand cyanide — sampling; cyanide (total); total sulfur; neutralizing 
value, 664-665. Hydrocyanic acid— sampling; total HCN ; total acidity, 665. Sodium 
ferrocyanide — sampling; moisture; total sodium ferroeyaiiide; total sodium chloride; 
total sodium sulfate; foreign matter, 665-668. 

OXYGEN 

Detection, 669, Estimation — method of the Linde Air Products Company, 669-674. 
Available oxygen — direct method for oxygen in peroxides; indirect method, 675-676, 
Determination of dissolved oxygen in cyanide solutions, 676-682. Determination of 
oxygen in organic compounds; seniLinicro method, 682-684. Determination of oxygen 
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jn steel) 6H4-685. Free oxygen in gas; deiermimition of traces of oxygen in gases, 6S5- 

688 . 

PHOSPHORUS 

Detention, 689-690. Estimation, 690-691. Preliminary remarks; preparation and 
solution of the sample; iron ores, phosphate rock and minerals; iron and steel; fpn*c»- 
silicon, iron phosphide and alloy steels insoluble in acid; ferro-titanium, metallii* titanium; 
tungsten materials; ores containing titanium; organic matter; soluble phosphat,eB, baking 
powder, etc., 691-694. Gravimetric methods for determination of phosphorus, 694. 
Direct weighing of ammonium phosphomolybdate; wtaghing as magnesium pyrophos- 
phate; other methods, 694-697, Volumetric methods for the determination of phos- 
phorus, 697. Alkali metric method — application to copper alloys; steels, 697-699. 
Reduction by zinc and titraiioii with potassium i^ermanganate, 699-703. Anrilysis of 
trisodium phosphate — sampling; moisture; total trisodium phosphate, etc., 703-705. 
Determination of phosphorus in the presence of vanadium — zirconium method, 706-707. 
Methylene blue method for the volumetric estimation of small amounts of phosphorus, 
707-709. 


PLATINUM METALS 

Platinum, Palladium, Iridium, Ruthenium, Rhodium and Osmium 

Introduction, 710-71 1, Platinum— fletecti on, 71 2-713. Estimation, 713-714. 
Preparation and solution of the sample — c»res; scrap, 714-715. Separations — ^from gold; 
iridium; palladium; ruthenium; rhodium; osmium, 715-717. Gravimetric methods for 
the determination of platinum— weighing as metallic platinum; weighing as a salt; 
deierminatii)!! hy nlectrolysis, 717-720. 

Palladium — tietectinii, 721-722. Estimation, 722. Separation from — platinum and 
iridium; silver and gold; platinum, 723. Gntvimetric methods for the determination 
of palladium, 724. DeterminatiLm of platinum and palladium — special methods — gold 
bar; refined silver; copper anode slimes; refined gold, 725-728. Tabular summary of 
separations, 729. 

The rarer elements of the pkti/ium metals. Irtpium — detection, 730. Estimation, 
731, Preparation and solution of the sample, 731. Separations, 731-732. Gravi- 
metric methods— reduction w4th zinc; ignition of (NH 4 ) 2 lrClB; obtaining as insoluble 
residue; method of Dcville-Stas-Gilchri.^^t, 732-736. Ri’THENIi.'M — detection, 737-738, 
Estimation — preparation and solution of the sample, 738. Separation from— platinum; 
iridium; rhodium; osmium, 738-739. Gravimetric methods, 740-741. Riiodiltm — de- 
tection, 742-743. Estimation — preparation and solutiim of the sample, 743. Separa- 
tion from — pltttimun; iridium; platinum and palladium; ruthenium, 743-745. Gravi- 
metric methods, 746-747. Osmium — Detection, 748-749. Estimation— preparation 
and solution of the sample, 749. Separations, 750. Gravimetric methods for the deter- 
miiiatioii of osmium, 750-752. 

Reactions of the platinum metals, 753. Determination of iridium, palladium, 
platinum and rhodium in dental gold alloys, 754-757. 

RADIUM 

Detection, 758. Estimations— alpha ray method, 759. Radon method, bisulfate 
fusion; carbonate fusion, 761-765. Gamma ray method; method for solutions; stand- 
ardization of instruments, 766-767, 
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RHENIUM 

Ocpurrence, 768. Detection, 768-769. Estimation — preparation and solution of 
the sample, 760-770. Separations from — molybdenum; 8-hydroxy quinoline separation, 
770-771, Sulfide-nitron determination, 771. Colorimetric determination, 772. 

SCANDIUM 

Occurrence, 773. Detection, 773. Preparation of the solution, 774. Estimation, 
774. 

SELENIUM AND TELLURIUM 

Detection — in oms; sulfuric acid test; in complex mixtures, 77.5-777. Estimation — 
preparation and stdution of the szimple, 778. Separations— fn)m other dements, 778- 
779. Separation of selenium from ielluiiuin, 7711. Distillation racihod, 779-7S2. 
Sulfur dioxide method, 782-783. Quantitative method-s for selenium — sulfur dioxide 
method, 783-784. Potassium iodide method, 784-785. Quantitative methods for 
tellurium — hydrazine hydmchloridc-sulfur dajxidc method; precipitation as tellurium 
dioxide, 785-787. Method-s at refineries — eominer(‘ial sdenium, 787-790. Flue dust 
and niter slag, 790. Commercial sodium selenite, 790-701. Selcnu? arid, 791. Sele- 
nium in glass, 791. Selenium and tellurium in refined copper, 791-792. Volumetric 
deteimination of aelenium and tellurium — iodometric determination, 793. 

SILICON 

Detection, 794-795. Estimation — prepamtion and solution of the sanipJe, 795-796. 
General considerations, 796-797. General procedure's; silicates derf)injM.)Kerl by acids; 
Bilieatea not denomix)si‘d by acids, 797-798. Special procedures; iron and wSteel; ferro- 
flilicoji; alloy steels; silicon carbide, carbonindum; sulfides, iron pyrito, etc.; slags and 
roa.sted ore.s, 798-799, Separations — of silicon; lead; insoluble residue; boron, 800-801. 
Procedure for the determination of silicon and silica, 801-802. Dehydration with 
pcTchlorie acid; determination of silica in the preseucii of fluorspar, 802-803. Colori- 
metric determination of .silicon, 803. Rapid method for silicon, 804. Analysis of silicate 
of soda, 804-805. Analysis of sand, 805-806. Silicon in cast iron and steel, 806. 
In ferrosdicon, 80t)-807. Hawley’s method, 807-808. Analysis of fcrrosilicon and 
refined silicon, 808-810. Conductivity method ft)r .silicon in magnetic .sheet steel, 
811-813. Analysis of silicon carbide, 813-816. Acetic anhydride method for silica in 
cement and clinker- 816-817. 


SILVER 

Detection, 818-820. E.stiination, 820-821. Separations, 821. Gravimetric meth- 
ods — ^precipitation as .silver chloride; determination as silver cyanide; electrolytic method, 
821-824. Volumetric methods — Volhard’s thiocyanate method; Gay laissac method; 
method of U. S, Mints, 824-831. Combination method-s, 831. Denige’s cyanide 
method, 831-832. Other volumetric methods, 832. Nephelometric method, 832-834. 

THE FIRE ASSAY FOR GOLD AND SILVER 

Definitions, 835. General outline — reagents; furnaces and equipment; cupels; the 
assay-ton system; sampling; balances and weights; the crucible assay; lead reduction 
with oxidized ores; with sulfide oms; amount of litharge; amount of sodium carbonate; 
amount of borax glass; assay slags, 835-846. Weigning and mixing the charge — ^fusing 
the charge; crucible charges; the acorification assay; cupellation; patting, 846-852. The 
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assay of bullion — sampling; lead bullion; copper bullion, 81)2-854. The assay of gold 
and silver bullion — silver bullion or Dnr6 bullion assay; gold bullion assay, 854-856. 
The assay of cyanide solutions, 856-857. Determination of platinum, palladium, gold 
and silver — ^|)latinum, palladium and gold, 857-859. Determination of silver in ores and 
concentrates containing platinum and palladium, 860. 

SODIUM AND THE OTHER ALKALI METALS 

Introduction, 861. Potasshtm — occurrenrje, 861. Intention, 861-862. E.stima^ 
tirjn, 863. Solution of sample — procedure for rocks and other insoluble products; 
procedure for soils; fertilizers; salts; organic compounds; ashes; soluble salts, 863-864. 
Separations from — heavy metals; silica; iron, aluminum, chromium, titanium, uranium, 
pliosphoric arid, etc.; sulfates; alkaline earths; boric acid; magnesium by oxine method; 
by mercuric oxide; by barium hydroxide method; ammonium phosphate method; 
aiumoiiium salts; sodium and lithium; rubidium and cotisium, 864-869. Methods for 
the detcrininatitm of jiotassium— weighing as the chloride or the sulfate; the chloroplati- 
iiate method; modified [irncedure; Lindo-Gladding iriethod; the perchlorate method, 
869-872. Short method for fH)tassium in silicate rocks, 872-874. 

SoDirM— occurrence, 875. Detection, 875-876. Estimation, 876. S[)lutiDn of the 
sample, 876. Separations, 876-877. Methods for the determiTiution of sodium — 
determination tis .sodium chloride; as sodium sulfate; by difference; as sodium zinc uranyl 
acetatif; as magnesium uranyl sodium acetate, 877-881, Determination in silicate 
materials, 881. Detcrminatirm in the fdtrato after removing i)otafiRium as the chloro- 
platinatc, 881-882, Other mr‘thod.s for sodium, 882. Dcterniination of the alkalies in 
silicates — the J. LawTence Smith method, 882. The liydrofliiorir acid method, 883. 
The n-Butyl alcohol-ethyl acetate method for the separation and determination of the 
alkjilies, 884-885. Separation of iM)ta,ssium, rubidium and caesium ns perclUorates, 885. 
Determination of sodium; determination of lithium, 885-886. 

Lithium — occurrence, 887. Detection, 887. Estimation — solution of sample, 
887-888. Separatioas, 888. Methods for determination of lithium— as lithium chloride; 
as lithium sulfate; the Gooch method; the Ilammelsberg method, 888-890. The alcohol- 
ether precipitation method, 890-891. N-butyl alcohol method, 891. Spectroscopic 
method, 891. Other methods, 892. 

Rubidium and Caesium — occurrence, 893. Detection, 893-894. Estimation of 
rubidium and caesium, 894. Solution of sample, 894. Separations — separation from 
potassium by 9-phosphomolyhdic acid method, 894-^96. Sodium bismuth nitrite 
method, 896. Separation of rubidium from caesium, 896. Silicotungstic acid method, 
897, Antimony chloride-ferric chloride method, 897-898. 

STRONTIUM 

Detection, 899-900. Estimation — preparation and solution of the sample, 900. 
Separations — from magnesium and the alkalies; from calcium; from barium, 900-901. 
Gravimetric methods — determination as strontium sulfate; os strontium carbonate; 
as strontium oxide, 901-902. Volumetric methods — alkalimetric method, 902. Titra- 
tion of the chloride with silver nitrate, 902. 

SULFUR 

Detection, 903-904. Estimation, 904-905. Preparation and solution of the sample 
— decomposition of ores; sulfur in coal; sulfur in rocks, silicates and insoluble sulfates, 
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905-907. Separations — from metals forming insoluble sulfates; from nitrates and 
chlorates; silica; ammonium ami alkali salts, 907-908. Gravimetric determiiiatiDii of 
sulfur— precipitation os barium sulfate— from hot solution; by adding to barium chloride 
solution; from cold solution — ^large volume, 908-911. Evolution method for deter- 
mining sulfur in iron, steel, ores, cinders, sulfides and metallurgical products, 911-917. 
Determination of sulfate in chromium plating baths, 917. Volumetric methods for 
determining soluble sulfates— titration with barium chloride and potassium chromate 
(Wildenstein's method), 917-918. Precipitation of sulfate with barium chromate and 
titration of chromate (iodometric), 918. Determination with standard barium chloride 
and tetrahydroxyquinone indicator, 91D-920. Ben/idine hydrochloride method — 
Raschig, 920-921. Determination of persulfates; ferrous sulfate method; oxalic acid 
method; alkali titration of boiled solution, 921-923. Determination of sulfur in com- 
bination as sulfide, sulfite, bisulfite, metabisulfite, thiosulfate, sulfate and hydrosulfite — 
hydrogen sulfide and soluble sulfides; sulfide and sulfohyclrate in presence of each other; 
thiosulfate in the presence of sulfide and sulfihydrate; sulfates and sulfides; in thiocyanic 
acid and its sjilts; sulfurous acid free, or combined in sulfites, bisulfiies, mrtabisulfites 
and thiosulfates; gravimetric, 923-926. Volumetric methods; titration with iodine; 
acidimclric and alkolimetric methods, 926-928. Determination of sulfites, inetabisul- 
fites, thiosulfates, sulfates, chlorides and carbonates in presence of one anotlicr, 929. 
Estimation of sodium hydrosulfite, 930-931. Determination of free vsulfur in a mixture, 
931-932. Available sulfur in spent oxide, 932-933. Analysis of refined sulfurs and 
brimstone — moisture; arsenic; chlorine; minenil and organic impurity; acidity; available 
sulfur; amorphous sulfur (CS? iasoluble); finenes.s, 933-936. Estimation of small 
quantities of sulfide sulfur, 936-937. Determination of sulfur in crude sulfur, 937-938, 
Amorphous sulfur in crude sulfur, 938. Free oil in sulfur; moisture; ash; acidity, 939- 
941. 

THALLIUM 

Occujrence, 942. Uses, 942. Reactions, 942. Detection, 942-943. Preparation 
of solution, 943. Separations — general method; special methods; from ferric iron, 
aluminum and chromium; from zinc, cadmium, nickel, cobalt, 943-944, Gravimetric 
estimation — as chromate; as iodide, 944. Volumetric estimation, 944. Estimation in 
rat poison, 945. 

THORIUM 

Detection, 946-947. Estimation — preparation and solution of the sample, 948-949. 
Separations — ^pyrophosphate method; thiosulfat/e method; pheiiylarsoidc acid method, 
949-953. Gravimetric determination — recommended method for iiionazite sand, 953. 

TIN 

Detection, 954-955. Estimation-opening tin ores; the cyanide process; sodium 
carbonate method; other methods, 955-957. Separations— from lead; copper; anti- 
mony; iron and aluminum; tungstic acid; silicon; from Ag, Pb, Cu, Sb”>, As”’, Hg, 957- 
958. Gravimetric methods for the determination of tin — ^by hydrolysis; separation of 
SnOa from other metallic oxides. Separation by volatilization of Snl 4 . Determination 
as the sulfide, 959-901. Precipitation by cupferron, ignition to oxide, 961. Bichloride 
of tin — stannic acid method; Acker process method, 962-964. Volumetric deierminar 
tion of tin— Lenssen's iodine method, 964-965. Sellars apparatus, 966. Ferric cldoride 
method, 966-968. Rapid determination of tin in Babbitts, 968. Tin in alloys, 969-97L 
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J^timation of tin in canned food products, 971-972. Other industrial methods for the 
determination of tin, 972-973. Determination of tin in a vrhite metal alloy, 973-974. 

TITANIUM 

Occurrence and uses, 975-976. Detection, 976. Estimation — ^preparation and 
solution of the sample — ^the element; oxides; salts; steel; alloys; ores; slags, 976-978. 
Separations — ^from hydrogen sulfide group eleinentis; from iron, cobalt, nickel, zinc 
(and the greater portion of manganese present), 979. Other methods — separation from 
Cu, Zn, Al, Fe, etc.; separation from manganese, nickel, cobalt and zinc; separation from 
liluminiuii (cupfeiTon method); separation from the alkaline earths etc.; separation from 
irnii; ether extraction method; separation from zirconium and thorium; from Or, V, Mo, 
W, P and As; separation from molybdenum, phosphorus and vanadium; from tantalum 
and coluinbium, 979-981. Gravimetric methods— modified Gooch method, 981-983. 
Determination of titanium in ferro carbon titanium, 983. Volumetric methods-reduc- 
tion, addition of excess ferric salt and titration with permanganate, 984-985. Titration 
with a ferric salt, 98*5. Determination of titanium oxide in pure titanium dioxide pig- 
ment, 986. Colorimetric determination of titanium with hydrogen fieroxidc, 987. 
Colorimetric determination of titanium in steel treated with fen*o-carbon-titariium; acid 
soluble Ti; acid insoluble Ti; total Ti, 987-994. Colorimetric determination of titanium 
with thymol, 994-995. The analysi.s of titaniferoius ores— iron in the presence of ti- 
tanium; silica; alumina; phosphorus; determination of iron, titanium and zirconium in 
bauxite, 995-998. Analysts of mixed pigments containing titanium dioxide, 998-999. 
Arialy.sis of titanox-B pigment, 999. Analysis of tiianox-C pigment, 1000. 

TUNGSTEN 

Detection, 1001-1002. Estimation, 1002. Solution of the sample— oxide.s; acids; 
minerals, 1002-1003. Separations — .silica; tin; tin and antimony; ansonic and phos- 
phiirus; molybdenum; vanadium; iron; uranium; lead, 1 003-1 (K)5. Gravimetric pro- 
ccdure.s for tungsten — wcigliing as oxide, 1005. Determination in steel and alloys, 
1005. Tungsten in ores and concentrates, 1005-1010. Metallic tungsten and tungsten 
alloys, 1011. Phosphorus in ferrotungsten and tung.stcn metal; fcrrotungstcii; silicon; 
sulfur, 1011-1015. Determination of tungsten in liigli speed steel, 1016. Mangaiie.se in 
tungsten and ferrotungsten, 1010. 

URANIUM 

Detection, 1017-101 8. Estimation, 1 018. Preparat inn and solution of the sample — 
ores; ciirnotite, 1019. Separations — from metals of the HnS group; from iron, etc.; from 
vanadium; from inolybdemim, tungsten and vanadium; .separation by cupforron, 1019- 
1022. Gravimetric determination of uranium a.s the oxide, 1022. Method for ores, 
1022-1024. Glacial acetic acid method for uranium in carnotite, 1024-1026. Volu- 
metric determination by reduction and oxidation, 1027. Determination of uranium in 
alloy steels and ferrouranium, 1028-1029. 

VANADIUM 

Occurrence, 1030. Detection — by reduction; hydrogen peroxide test; comparison 
with chromium; detection in steel, 1031-1032. Estimation, 1032. Preparation and 
solution of the sample — element; oxides; salts; ores, general procedure; ores and mate- 
rials high in silica; products low in silica; iron and steel; alloys, 1032-1034. Separations 
arsenic; molybdenum; phosphoric acid; chromium; cupferron method, 1034-1035. 
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Gravimetric methods— mercurous nitrate method; lead acetate method, 1035-1037. 
Volumetric procedures for vanadium — ^reduction to vanadyl state and re<.)xidation by 
potassium permanganate; reduction with zinc to bivalent stage; volumetric determina- 
tion of molybdenum and vamidiuni in the presence of one another; vanadium, arsenic or 
antimony, Edgar's method; vanadiuni and iron; iodometrin method for chromic and 
vanadic acids, 1037-1042. Analysis of vanadium ores — vanadium and uranium in 
caniotite; hydrochloric acid reduction method for vanadium; fusion method for vana- 
dium in ores (containing small amounts of copper or zinc, 1042-1040. Amilysis of fern)- 
vanadium, 1050-1051. Volumetric pliosphomolybdate method for determination of 
vanadium, 1051-1052. Vanadium in steel, ether extraction method, 1052-1053. 

ZINC 

Introductory notes, 1054. Detention — general; as the ferrocyanidp; in presence of 
iron; blowpipe test; cobalt nitrate test, 10ri4*10rj5. Estimalion — preliminary^- prepara- 
tion of sample; moisture detorminatiun; solution of ores; alloys, 1055-1050. St'paratioius 
—silica; cadmium, lead, arsenic antimony, bismuth, copper; iron, aluniinuin and man- 
ganese; aluminum, iron, cobalt, nickel, manganese and tdiroinium, 10.50-1057. Gravi- 
metric methods— isolation as the sulfide; weighing as oxide; as sulfate; as pyropliosphate, 
1057-1059. Electrolytic mcthod.s, 1059-1060. Volumetric methods — standard method; 
titration in acid solution, separating zinc a.s the sulfide; procedure for materials higli in 
iron and manganese; procedure for material containing iasoluble ziru!, 1050-1063. 
Rapid methods — ^titration in acid solution with outside indicator, 1(K)4- 1 (X)5. Diphenyl- 
amine indicator for titration, 1065-1066. Titmtion in alkaline .solution, 1066-1(X)7. 
Proci^dure for coppcr-lMiaring ores; various materials, 1067. Determination of small 
amounts of zinc, turbidity method, 1068. Special methods — metallic zinc in zinc dust, 
106^1071. Analysis of spelter — impui’ities in .slab zinc; le^d, electrolytic; lead, acid 
method; iron; cadmium; cr)pper, 1071-1078. Zinc in metallic cadmium, 1078-1079. 
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PART I 

METHODS FOR THE DETECTION AND DETERMINATION 
OF THE MORE IMPORTANT ELEMENTS 




ALUMINUM*^ 

Al, atwU 26.97; 5p.gr. 2.71; m.p. 65B.7; b.p. IBOO*’ C.; oxide Al^Oi 

Aluminum metal was first isolated by Oersted* 1825 by reduction of the 
chloride with potassium. The element stands next to oxygen and silicon in 
abundance and is estimated as comprising nearly eight per cent of the carth^s 
solid shell. The element is not found free, but its compounds are numerous. 
It is found in all soils and in a large part of the rocks, limestone and sandstone 
being the only notable exceptions. It occurs in feldspar, granite, mica, mica 
schist, clay, obsidian, porphyry, slate, zeolite. The i)rerious stones ruby, 
garnet, sapphire, topaz, turquoise, tourmalin are aluminuiri minerals. The 
commercial source of aluminum and its compounds is bauxite, an impure 
hydrated alumina— AI 2 O 3 .X If iO. Titanium and vanadium are frequently 
present, a fact to be remembered in the aluminum determination. The 
minerals alunite, K 2 Alo(OH) 12 ( 804 ) «; cryolite, NaaAlFu, and clay are other 
sources. 


DETECTION 

General Procedure.— The sample is prepared by one of the procedures out- 
lined under ‘‘ Preparation and Solution of the Sample.’^ Silica is removed by 
taking the solution to dryness, boiling the residue with hydrochloric acid and 

* Chapter contributed by IT. V. Churrhill, R. W. Bridge.s and Analytical Chemical 
Stair of the Aluminum Company of America. 

^ Although alum wiis recognized aa a separate aiibatance and manufiu’tured from 
alum stone by the alchemists of the Middle Ages, the metal aluminum was unknown 
until it was discovered by Oersted 1825 by reduction of aluminum chloride w^ith 
nobissium. The element now ranks among tlie most important of the metals, due 
largely to the achievements of Hall and Il^rault (1880) in cneapening the process of ex- 
traction by olectroly.sis. (In 1856 the price was 176 per pound; in 1937 only 23 cents per 
pound,) 

Aluminum finds extensive use in the industries. It is used in large quantities 
in the iron industry as a deoxidaiit. It is used in structural work of various kinds, 
automobile parts, airship frames and Btnicture.s where lightness w'ith strength is 
desired. It is used in making cooking utensils, alumin\im foil for wTapping, aluminum 
Pjj^t, The metal is used in a nuinlwr of alloys— golden bronze (Al, Cu), inagnalium 
(Al, Mg), duralumin (Al, Ou, Mn, Mg), silicon al\iminum alloy (Al, Si, Na), etc. Salts 
of aluminum arc used as mordants, for water purification, paper industry, and various 
other purposes. 

* Martin Tostered and Junius D. Edward, “The Discovery of Aluminum,'’ Trans. 
Am. Eleetrochem. Soc., Vol 51, 125 (1927). 
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filtering. The members of the hydrogen sulfide group are removed as usual 
with llSj the filtrate boiled to expel the excess of HjS, iron oxidized with nitric 
acid, and aluminum, iron and chromium precipitated as hydroxides by addition 
of ammonium hydroxide in presence of ammonium chloride. On treating the 
precipitate with sodium peroxide, aluminum and chromium hydroxides dissolve, 
whereas ferric hydroxide remains insoluble. Aluminum hydroxide is precipi- 
tated by acidifying the alkaline solution with hydrochloric or nitric acid, and 
neutralizing with ammonia; chromium remains in solution. 

Cobalt Nitrate Test. — The whitiO gelatinous precipitate, obUined above, 
in the general procedure, is dissolved in a few drops of UNOj, pure asbestos 
fibre, one half the size of a pea, is looped in a platinum wire, dipped into a 
solution of 0.05 N. cobalt nitrate, ignited and then dijoped into the nitric acid 
solution containing the dis.solved precipitate. The asl>e.sto.s is again ignited. 
If aluminum is present a blue colored residue is obtained. The test is sensitive 
to 0.02 mg. aluminum,* 

Aluminon Test.^The dye aurin tricarboxylic acid forms a red lake w'ith 
aluminum hydroxide. Iron and beryllium interfere and should be abscJit. 
The precipitate obtained with ammonia in the general procedure is dissolved 
in about 5 ml. of N IICl, 5 ml. of 3 X NH4C‘II.iO.: added, followed by 5 ml. 
aluminon reagent,'* A mixture of NH4OH and (NH4)2COs'‘ is now added 
until the solution is alkaline. A red precipitate is obtained if aluminum 
exceeds 0.1 mg. per 50 ml. Smaller amount.s give a color varying from pink to 
deep red, depending on the amount of aluminum present. The method ha.s 
been made quantitative, for determining minuto amounts of aluminum.® 

Alizarin S Test. — The reagent used is a 0.1% filtered solution of commercial 
alizarin S, the sodium salt of alizarin monosulphonic acid (yellow with acids, 
purple with alkalie.s). (Atack\s method.) 

To 5 ml. of the neutral or acid solution under examination is added 1 ml. 
of the reagent, and then ammonia until ilie solution i.s alkaline, as shown by 
the purple color. The solution is boiled for a few' moments, alluw^ed to cool, 
and then acidified with dilute acetic acid, w'hen red coloration or precipitate 
remaining is conclusive evidence of the presence of aluminum. The red 
calcium, strontium, barium, zinc and magnesium salts, and salts of other 
metals later than Group II are readily soluble in cold dilute acetic acid, and do 
not interfere with the coloration. Interference of iron is prevented by 
addition of citric acid. 

I, 2, 5, 8 Hydroxy Anthraquinone Test.— -The test is carried out as follows: 
To 10 ml. of the neutral test solution add .25-1 ml. buffer solution (pH 5.4-5.8) 
and .3 ml. of .1% alcoholic 1, 2, 5, 8 hydroxy anthraquinone. A violet lake is 
produced if aluminum is present. The color of the lake varies from violet in 
concentrations of 1 mg. per liter to a faint violet for concentrations of .02 mg. 
aluminum per liter. This reaction is not influenced by the presence of alkali 
metals, alkaline earths, nor zinc, magnesium, cobalt, nickel, cadmium, lead, nor 
chromium salts. Copper and iron are objectionable due to the color of their 

* See also recommendation by Carl Otto, J. Am. Chern. Soc., 48, 1604 (1920). 

^ L. P. Hammett and C. T. Sottery, J. Am. Chem. 80c., 47, 142, 1925. 

^0.2%soln. 

“ 10% soln. (NHd^CO, in dil. NH4OH (1 : 2). 

J. Am. Chem. 48, 2125-26, 1926. A. R. Middleton. 
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salts. Tin, antimony, and bismuth produce precipitates at this pH. These 
precipitates are objectionable and may be removed by the addition of tartaric 
acid. (From Chem. Weekblad, 24, 447-8 (1927) ; Chemical Abstracts, 22, 40 
(1928)). 

Hydroxy methyl anthraquinone may be used in place of the 1, 2, 5, 8 
hydroxyanthraquinone in the above procedure. (From Journal Am. Pharm. 
Assoc., 17, 300-1 (1928)). 

Lakes formed by aluminon with the hydroxides and the basic acetates of 
Be, Yt, Lkj (vB, Nd, Er, Zr and Th are all a deeper red than the lake produced 
by aluminum. All of the above are decolorized by moderate amounts of 
(NHDsCOa, except beryllium. 

Microcheinical detection — F. Rathgen. Z. anal. Chem., S3, 33-7 (1913). 


ESTIMATION 

The determination of aluminum in ores is accomplished, generally, by 
gravimetric prt»eLMlure. The volumetric determination is used in control 
processes of manufacture of aluminum compounds. The gravimetric deter- 
mination of aluminum by precipitation of its hydroxide by hydrolysis, either 
by means of ammonium hydroxide, or by means of a salt of a weak acid, gives 
accurate results for pure salts of the element, but in the analysis of ores and 
minerals of aluminum or rocks and products containing other substances, 
serious error may result from the co-precipitation of other elements and acid 
radicals. For example silicon, chromium (if present in lower valences), beryl- 
lium, iron, titanium, zirconium and a nuinbej of the less common elements 
are also precipitated by NH4OH, The presence of the phosphate radical will 
cause the precipitation of phosphates that are insoluble in alkaline solution 
including the alkaline earths, calcium, barium and strontium. The same can 
be said of arsenates, carbonates or fluorides. The removal of these inter- 
ferences is necessary for correct results for aluminum. The gravimetric 
phosphate method for aluminum should also be followed with the same pre- 
cautions for removal of interfering substances that precipitate under the con- 
ditions employed for aluminum.^ 

’L. A. Condon and J. A. Carter, "Critical Studies on Methods of Analysis. IV. 
Alumimim/^ Chem. News, 128, 98, 100 (1924), place the following order of accuracy: 
(1) Craig’s volumetric, (2) Schuni's gravimetric, (3) Qatenby’s volumetric, (4) Belajsio’s 
Kravimetric, (5) Krug's gravimetric, (6) Ivanov's graviinetrie and (7) Blum’s gravi- 
metric methods. 
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It must also be remembered that the hydroxide of aluminum is soluble in 
an appreciable excess of NH 40 II (pH 10), so that this reagent must be added 
cautiously, otherwise some aluminum will pass into the alkaline earth group 
causing an error in the determination of these elements. 

The preparation of the material is governed by its nature. Substances high 
in oxides arc usually attacked by acids, the insoluble residues being decomposed 
by subsequent fusion methods. Silicates are best decomposed by fusion with 
alkaline fluxes, sodium carbonate being commonly employed. Details of the 
procedures follow. 

PREPARATION AND SOLUTION OF THE SAMPLE 

In dissolving substances containing aluminum it will bo recalled that 
alumina, although ordinarily soluble in acids, is very dilfioult to dissolve wdien 
it is highly heated. It may be best dissolved, in this case, by fusion with 
sodium carbonate or with acid potassium sulfate, followed \)y an acid extraction. 
The metal is scarcely acted upon by nitric add, but is readily soluble in the 
halogen acids and in hot concentrated sulfuric add. 

General Procedure for Ores. — One gram of the finely powdered ore, taken 
from a representative sample, is placed in a pUitiniirn dish, 5 ml. of conceittrated 
sulfuric acid are added, followed by about 20 ml. of conoentrated hydrofluoric 
acid. The mixture is evaporated over a steam bath as far as possible and then 
taken to SO 3 fumes on the hot plate {flood). Upon cooling, a little dilute 
hydrochloric acid is added and the mixture warmed. The solution is diluted 
with distilled water and filtered if any residue remains. 

The insoluble residue remaining on the filter may be brought into solution 
by fu.sing the ignited residue with sodium carl)oruite or acid potassium sulfate. 
If bariuJii is present sodium carbonate fusion is made and the iindt extracted 
with Avater to remove the sodium sulfate. The residual carbonates inay now 
be dissolved with hydrochloric acid. 

Sulfide Ohes should be oxidized with nitric acid and bromine according 
to the general procedure for decomjKJsing pyrites in the determination of sulfur. 

The solution of the sample having been efTected, alumiiiuin is sei)arated 
from dements that interfere in its estimation. Directions ftir tlie removal of 
these substances are given under “ Sejiaratioiis.” The element is now in 
solution in such form that it may be determined graviinetrically or volumetric- 
ally, 

Fusion Method. Sodium Carbonate. — The air-dried material, ground to a 
fine powder, is placed in a glass-stoppered bottle. If the determination is to be 
made on the dry basis, moisture Is driven out by placing the material in the 
hot air or steam oven for an hour (100 to 110'' C.). One gram sample, placed 
in a large platirimn crucible, is mixed with 4 to 5 grams of anhydrous sodium 
carbonate and the material heated to fu.sion, the heating being continued until 
the molten mass appears clear. The liquid mass may be poured on a large 
platinum crucible lid, or if preferred, allowed to cool in the crucible, a platinum 
rod being held in the fusion until it solidifies. By gently heating the crucible 
over a flame the fusion loosens from the sides and may be lifted out on the 
rod. In either case the cooled mass is dissolved by planing it, together with 
the crucible in which the fusion was made in a casserole, and treating with 
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hydrochloric acid, the caBserole being covered with a clock glass during the 
reaction. 

Silica is removed by evaporating the solution to dryness on the water or 
steam bath and drying in the oven at 1 10° C. for an hour or more. The residue 
is extracted with hot dilute liydrochloric acid and silica filtered off. 

If the solution is cloudy upon treatment of the fusion with acid, it indicates 
either the presence of barium sulfate or incomplete decomposition of the 
sam'ple. In the latter case the residue is gritty and the fusion of this material 
should be repeated. 

Nona I, — A sodium t*arht)iijitr, borax fusion mixture is rcfominencled for decomposi- 
tion of calcined bauxite and refractory higii aluminous materials/' ® See analysis of 
calcined bauxite. 

Note 2. — An ammonium flimridc fusion is recnnimended for decomposition of 
refractory higii aluminous materials in making the deienni nation of sodium oxide/“ 
i>ec analysis of calcined ore. 

Solution of Metallic Aluminuni and its Alloys.— Aluminum is amphoteric 
in clinrncter, having the ]>rf)|)erty of dissolving readily, not only in certain 
acids but also in alkalijic solutions. Jfydrodiloric or ficrcddoric acid, concen- 
trated or moderately dilute, dissolves aluiuinum readily. The same is true 
of hydrofluoric and other binary halogen acids. Strong sulfuric acid — about 
2 : 1 — initially attacks aluminum readily, but the reaction quickly becomes 
sluggish. Dilute sulfuric acid has little action, l)ut Die addition of a small 
Minount of a salt, of mercury is very effective in promoting attack. This 
reliction is occasionally useful in analysis. The mercury salt is reduced to 
metallic mercury, amalgamates the aluminum, and thus the acid is brought 
in eontact with the metal in a very- reactive condition. Concentrated nitric 
acid has slow action on tlie commercial nudfil, and more rapid action on the 
alloys, but the addition of a small amount of a mercury salt, as in the case of 
sulfuric acid, causes solution to take place readily. The action of most other 
inorganic acids is slight unless mercury salts are added. Organic acids are, 
in general, not used as .solvents of aluminuni for analytical purposes because 
of their slow action. It is usual, in dissohing the metal in acid, to make use 
of mixtures of acids, such as the hydrochloric-nitric-sulfuric acid mixture which 
has been a standard reagent in the industry almost since its inception. 

Bromine reacts with aluminum, but the reaction is difficult to control in 
aqueous solutions. The reaction with iodine is more readily controlled. 
Aluminum chloride is readily formed by the action of dry chlorine, or dry 
hydrogen chloride, upon the metal, and sublimes at a fairly low temperature. 
A method of attack luvsed upon this reaction is used for the determination of 
certain non-mctallic comstilueuts. 

Solutions of the fixed alkali hydroxides dissolve aluminum readily, the 
carbonates slowly, the bicarbonates, for analytical purposes, not at all. Am- 
inonium hydroxide has only superficial action. Aluminum is attacked by salt 
solutions. Such reactions arc seldom used for analytical purposes, although 
mercuric chloride solution has been applied ns a solvent in some cases. Few 

^’Lundell, G. E. F., and Hoffman, J. I., Bureau of Standards, Jour, of Research, 1, 
91-104(1928). 

“ Lamar, M. 0., Noi1/on Company, private rommunication. 

^“Churchill, H. V., Bridges, ft. W., and Miller, A. L., Ind. Eng. Chem., Anal. Ed. 
8, 348 (1936). 
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other methods of attack are used— the foregoinR are adequate to take care of 
almost any possible combination which might arise. 

Notes. Analysis of Clay.— In the complcU^ analysis of clay, where the estimation 
of silica, olumiiiuiTi, titanium, iron, cnlcium, magnesium, and the alkalies are required; 
it us advisable to use separate portions on indiviilual or group determinatioMs as follows: 
Fusion method for silica and titanium; arid attack with IIP and HaSOi for the deter- 
mination of iron; dpl-enninatioii of aluminum in the filtrate from silica, the iron and 
titanium being accounted for in the ammonia precipitate. 1'itaiiium may be deter- 
mined in a separate sample by dccom^wsing the clay by alkfili carbonate fusion, and 
after the removal of silica, determining the titanium colorinictrically. Calcium and 
magnesium are determined in the filtrate from the aluminum determination. The 
alkalies may be liest determined in a separate sample jwrtion, first decoiniwsing the 
material by the J. LawTCnce Smith fusion method, as des(:ril>ed in the chapter on the 
alkalies. 


SEPARATIONS 

General Considerations. — In the usual course of analysis, aluminum is 
in solution as a sulfate or as a chloride, silica liaving been removed by dehy- 
dration, as described under Preparation and Solution of the Sample." The 
following interfering elements may be present in tlie Holutioii: iron, manganese, 
arsenic, antimony, titanium, phosphoric acid, cerium and the other rare 
earths, and beiyllium, tantalum, vanadium, chromium, zirconium, tin? alkaline 
earths, etc. (See precautions under Estimation.) In alloys of aluminum 
other elements may be added to this list, Tlie separation more commonly 
required is from iron and titanium, which are commonly present with aluminum. 
In usual practice these are weighed together after ignition, then determined, 
either on a separate portion of the sample, or by solution of the precipitate by 
fusion with sodium carbonate or potassium bisulfate and subsequent extraction 
with hydrochloric acid. 

Removal of Silica. — This compound has already been considered under 
Preparation and Solution of the Sample," Si02 being removed by taking the 
solution to dryness, dehydrating the oxide by additional heating in the oven, 
followed by extraction of the soluble constituents with dilute hydrochloric acid 
and filtration. Under the first procedure for solution of the ore by sulfuric 
and hydrofluoric acid.s silica is expelled as gaseous SiF 4 . 

Separation from Iron, Zinc, Copper, Mercury, Bismuth, Titanium, Rare 
Earths, Beryllium, etc.— Aluminum chloride is precipitated from a concen- 
trated solution of hydrochloric acid and ether saturated with HCl gas. Details 
of the procedure are given under the gravimetric methods for aluminum. 

Note. — The following additional procedures for separation of iron and aluminum 
have been suggested; 

(a) Precipitation of iron as FeS in presence of organic acids, citric, tartaric, salicylic, 
etc., alumini^ remaining in solution. 

(b) Precipitating iron by adding sodium peroxide to a cold neutral solution of the 
elements until the precipitate first formed dissolves, then dccomptising the sodium 
^rrate by boiling, Fe(OH)a precipitates, A1 remaining in wdution. (Glaser, J. Soc. 
Chem. Ind., 1897, 936.) 

(c) The neutral solution of the elements is boiled with freshly precipitated MnO*, 
^ch causes the precipitation of iron as Fe(OH)*, while aluminum remains in solution. 
(Chromium also passes into the filtrate.) 

u Precipitation of iron from acid solutions by means of amino-nitrosophenyl- 
hydroxylamine, (cupferron), aluminum remaining in solution. (0. Baudisch, Chem. 
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Zte., 33 . 1298, 1905. Ibid., 35 , 913, 1911; 0. Baudisch and V. L. King, J. Ind. Eng, 
Chem., 627, 1911,) 

(c) Precipitation of aluminum (together with phosphoric add, if present), by 
phenylhydrazine, added to the reduced, weakly acid or neutral solutions. Iron, cobalt, 
nickel, calcium, and magnesium remain in solution. (Hess and Campbell, Chem. News, 
Bl, 158. Engles, J. Hoc. Chem. Ind., 1895, 796.) 

if) Electrol}^ic separation of iron by amalgamation with mercury cathode and 
detE'rmining aluminum in the solution. (Kretzschmar, J. Hoc. Chem. Ind., 1890, 1064; 
Kolin and Woodgate, J. Hoe. Chem. Ind., 1889, 260.) 

Phosphoric Acid. — In presence of phosphoric acid, the phosphates of iron 
and alumina together with tlie pliosphates of the other elements of the group 
and those of the alkaline earths will be precipitated upon making the solution 
alkaline with ammonia. Should iron and alumina be the only elements of these 
two groups present iji the solution, they may be precipitated together as phos- 
I)l)ate.s, iron determined by titration and calculated to the jdiosphate salt, and 
ahiinina obtained by difference. Occasionally, how'eYer, it is necessary to 
remove phosphoric acid. 

Removal of Phosphoric Acid. — The material is fused with about six times 
its weight of a mixture of 4 parts NanCOs and 1 part Si02 (.silex), and the melt 
extracted with water containing ammonium carbonate. Iron and aluminum 
remain on llie filter, upon filtration, while sodium pho.sphate passes into solu- 
tion. Both the precipitate and filtrate ooritain silica. TJie j)recipitate of iron 
and alumina is di.ssi)lve(l in liydrochloric acid and taken to drynes.s, the residue 
dehydrated as usual, then treated with dilute hydrochloric acid and silica 
filtered off. The solution contains iron and aluminum in form of chlorides. 

Separation of Aluminum from Chromium. — The solution is made strongly 
alkaline with sodium or potassium hydroxides and chromium oxidized by 
jiassing in chlorine ga.s or by adding bromine. The solution is now acidified 
with nitric acid and aluminum hydroxide precipitated by addition of ammo- 
nium hydroxide, chromium remaining in solution as a chromate. 

Separation of Aluminum from Zinc. — Aluminum and zinc can be separated 
quantitatively by precipitating the alimiinum as lithium aluminate from solu- 
tions containing ammuiiium acetate; the zinc remains in solution and may be 
determined in the filtrate. (Fish, F, H. and Smith, J. M., Ind. Eng. Chem., 
Anal. Ed., 8, 349 (1936).) 

Separation of Aluminum from Manganese, Cobalt, Nickel, Zinc, the 
Alkaline Earths, and Alkalies. — Iron and aluminum are precipitated as basic 
acetates, the other elements passing into solution. Details of the procedure 
are given under the basic acetate method (see Manganese chapter). If alumi- 
iiuin is preponderant there is danger of incomplete precipitation by this method. 

In absence of pbosphates, these elements do not interfere in the determina- 
tion of aluminum by precipitation as the hydroxide. 

Separation of Aluminum from Titanium, — Details of the procedure are 
given under “ Titanium.” 

Separation of Aluminum from Uranium. — Aluminum is precipitated as 
A 1 ( 0 II )3 in presence of a large amount of ammonium salts by addition of a 
lnrge excess of ammonium carbonate and ammonium sulfide, while uranium 
remains in solution as the complex compound U0s(C03)3(NIl4)4. 

Separation from Beryllium. — Aluminum is soluble in the fixed alkalies and 
remains in solution on boiling; beryllium also dissolves, but is precipitated on 
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boiling. Beryllium is soluble in an excess of ammonium carbonate, aluminum 
is not. Beryllium is separated from aluminum by precipitation of AlCL with 
HCI gas. Also by precipitation of aluminum oxytiuinolate with 8-hydroxy- 
quinoline. See Determination of Ber 3 'lliiini in Aluminum, H. V. Churchill, 
R. W. Bridges, and M. F. Lee, Ind. Eng. Chem., Anal. Ed. 2, 4, 404-5 (1030). 

Separation from Zirconium, Rare Earths, and from Manganese, Iron and 
Titanium.— (Absence of magnesium and nickel which carry down aluminum.) 
The solution is nearly neutralized by NaOH and then poured into a large excess 
of NaOH solution. Al(OH )3 dissolves, while the elements stated separate as 
precipitates. Titanium, if greatly preponderant, will not precipitate com- 
pletely. Phosphorus, tungsten, molybdenum, vanadium, if present, accom- 
pany aluminum and must be subsequently separated. If the precipitate is 
large a double precipitation is advisable. 

Separation of Aluminum from Iron, Titanium, Zirconium, Vanadium, 
Tantalum, Columbium, Tin, Quadrivalent Uranium. — Addition of a () per cent 
solution cupferron added to an ice cold acid solution precipitates these elements 
while alumiimrn passes into solution together with chromium, manganese, 
hexavalent uranium, nickel, zinc. The reagent in the filtrate is destroyed by 
evaporation with UNOa and II 2 SO 4 before proceeding with the determination 
of tlie aluminum, etc. 

Separation of Aluminum from Phosphates, Arsenates, Fluorides, Borates, 
Molybdenum, Columbium, Tantalum, Titanium, Vanadium, Beryllium, Ura- 
nium by Precipitation of Aluminum with 8 Hydroxyquinoline. — See original 
articles — G. E. F. IjujuIcH and H. B. Knowles, Bureau of Standards, J. of 
Rescandi, 3, 91 (1929), and 1. M. Kollhoif and ]•:. B, SandeJI, J. Arn. Cbern. 
Soc., 50, 1900 (1928). Addition of njC )2 is required ff>r remr)val of Cb, Mo, 
Va, Ta and Ti in anunoiiiacal solution; (NIlOsCOj for solution of V; ami 
acetic acid for removal of Be. See i)age 12. 

Separation from Nickel. — Nickel is precipitated by electrolysis M’ith a 
mercury cathode, aluniiiiuni remaining in solution. 


GRAVIMETRIC METHODS FOR THE DETERMINATION 
OF ALUMINUM 

DETERMINATION BY HYDROLYSIS OF AN ALUMINUM SALT 
WITH AMMONIUM HYDROXIDE 

Principle.— The method depends upon the hydrolysis of a soluble salt of 
aluminum by neutralizing the free and combined acid with ammonia. This 
hydrolysis takes place in presence of ainmaniuni chloride, which prevents the 
precipitation of magnesium hydroxide by NH4OH, the common ion, NH4+, 
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repressing the ionization of the base, NH 4 OH. (See Notes.) The direct 
determination of aluminum by this procedure excludes the presence of elements 
undergoing hydrolysis with similar conditions. If present the following 
elements will precipitate with aluminum Cb, Be, In, Ga, Ce, Zr, 

and other rare earths, Ta, Ti, Tl, Si, V. Boron if present will accompany 
aluminum. The arsenate or phosphate or carbonate radical must be absent. 
See under Estimation. 

The precipitation of aluminum hydroxide is complete between pH 7-7.5. 
Indicators showing an alkaline reaction at 7-7.5 should l)e used. With a pH 
exceeding 10 the hydroxide is appreciably soluble, aluminum later appearing 
with the calcium and rnagnesium precipitates. 

The method is applicable to the determination of aluminum in its com- 
mercial ores, where but slight interference with other elements is met, iron 
and titanium l)eing the chief offeiulers.^^ 

Reaction,— + 

Procedure. — To tlie srjlution, free from phosphoric or arsenic acid and 
elements that would precipitate with aluminum (sec list above) add 5 g. 
NH 4 CI and 5 ml. of concentrated IINO3 and heat the solution to Imiling, then 
fillow to cool. Add 2-3 drops of an indicator with a pH range between 6.5- 
7.5 and then very carefully from a burette, drupwise, NH.1OII until the alkaline 
color is obtained. (pH 7.5.) The NH;OH should be free from carbonate. 
Heat the solution to boiling and filter. Wash the precipitate with a 2 per cent 
solution of NILNO3. 

Dksoh'p the precipitate in a small amount of hot, dilute HCl and re- 
precipitate to eliminate, a.s completely as possildc, occluded substances. Be 
sure that the solution of the hydroxide bj" HCl is complete, and that the 
alkalinity in re-precipitation does not exceed the limit recommended. 

AVash the precipitate free of chlorides using the 2 per cent NH4NO3 solution. 
Drain, then place filter and its contents in a platinum or porcelain crucible. 
Ignite gently at first until the paj)er is thoroughly cliarred; gradually increasing 
the heat. Cover the crucible and heat to a glowing white temperature. Cool 
in a desiccator, then weigh rapidly. Repeat the heating, cooling and weighing 
until a constant W'eight is obtained. The residue is .tVlaOa. 


A1u03X0.5291-A1. 


Results are. usually reported as AlaOg. 

Notes. — Error in the aluniiiium determination may arise from the co-precipitation 
of other substances, that require an excess of NII4OH for their re-solution, i.e., Cu, Ni, 
f - 0 , Zn. If tlic carbonate radical is present in the ammonia, a number of suiistances 
will precipitate on the addition of this reagent. IJimn long standing with frequent 
exposure to air the ammonia lakes up CO 3 , forming carbonate of ammonia. IVeshly 
distilled ammonia, the carlxmate being precipitated by addition of lime in the distilling 
flask, is iKist kept in a ceresine or paraffine bottle. It will then remain free from silica, 
which it invariably contains when confined in glass bottles. 

Long heating of the mixture containing the aluminum precipitate is objectionable. 

“ If iron and titanium are present, these may be determined colorimetrically on 
separate portions and their weights, as oxides, deducted from the residue of the 
ammonia precipitate, the difference being due to alumina. 
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1. The solution is apt to become acid owing to the decomposition of ammonium 
salts and the volatilisation of ammonia. 

2 . The precipitate will become slimy and will be diificult to wash and filter. It is 
preferable to redissolve and again precipitate if this condition occurs. 

3. The Cih of the air is apt to be absfirbfid by the solution, causing the precipitation 
of c^cium carbonate, etc., should the solution be exposed for any length of time. 

4 . Silica from the beaker will contaminate the precipitate. 

Hence it is advisable to filler as soon as possible after making the precipitation of 
Al(OH)s. 

Washing the precipitate with ammonium nitrate prevents the aluminum from pass- 
ing through the filter and keeps it from packing. It favurs the formation of the insoluble 
hydrogel form of the hydrate while preventing the formation of the soluble hydrosol. 
.^monium chloride may be used in place of nitrate. 

Aluminum hydroxide is solulilc in acids and alkalies. The ignited oxide, AI2O1, is 
insoluble in acetic acid but is soluble in mineral acids and the fixed alkalies. It is ren- 
dered very difficultly soluble in acitls by strong ignition, generally requiring fusion 
with sodium carbonate or potassium bisulfatc with subsequent acid treatment to 
effect solution. 

A yellow or reddish precipitate indicates the presence of iron, an element frequently 
present with aluminuin. Should ibis be the case, iron must be determined, either in a 
separate portion of the sample, or in the residue obtained by the jirocedurc outlined. 
The amount of Fe/Js is subtracted from the total residue, and AljOs obtained by 
difference. 

If phosphoric acid is present the phosphate of alumina will precipitate together with 
the phosphates of elements insoluble in alkaline solutiems. Should phosfihoric acid be 
present either its removal is essential, or the phosphate metliod for aliiniiua should be 
loll owed. 

Alkali salts may be occluded by the aluminum precipitate. 

Fluorides hinder the precipitation fjf aluminum. Kvaporatiun to diyueas with sul- 
furic acid and heating the residue to redness will transform fluorides to oxides and over- 
come this difficulty. 

Sulfates lend to hold up aluminiun from precipitation and a certain amount of 
sulfuric acid is occluded by the aluminum hydroxide precipitate. Magnesium is more 
apt to precipitate with alumina in presence of suifates. Ammonium chloride greatly 
lessens this difficulty. 

Traces of alumina may lie recovered from the filtrate by evaiKiration to dryness, 
ignition and resolution with HCl. The Al(OII)s is now preripitated with Njr40H, 

Since alumina abs(jrb 8 moisture from the air, the crucible containing this compound 
should be kept novered in a riesiccator until weighed. 

Ammonium hydroxide, in presence of sufficient NH4CI, will not precipitate MgtOH)?, 
since the addition of NIT4OI increases the ammonium ions in the solution and, by the 
common ion effect, represses the hydroxyl ions of the base, NII4OH, so that there are 
iiLSufficient hydroxyl ions for the solubility product of Mg(()H)2 to be exceeded; there- 
fore magnesium remains in solution. 


DETERMINATION OF ALUMINUM BY HYDROLYSIS, NEUTRAL- 
IZING THE MINERAL ACID BY ADDITION OF A SALT OF 
A WEAK ACID. SODIUM THIOSULFATE METHOD 

If a salt of a weak acid and .strong base is added to a neutral or slightly acid 
solution of an aluminum salt containing a mineral acid, transposition takes 
place and aluminum is hydrolyzed. 

J?eflc/fon.— 2AlCL+3Na2S2O3+3H2O=2Al(OH)3+0NaCl+3SO2+3S. 

Procedure. — If the solution is acid, dilute ammonia is added until a pre- 
cipitate forms that dissolves with difficulty, but not enough ammonium hy- 
droxide to cause a permanent precipitation. The solution is diluted so that it 
contains about 0.1 g. A1 per 200 ml., then an excess of sodium thiosulfate is 
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added, and the solution is boiled free of S0^ A 1 (OH) 9 precipitates along with 
free sulfur. If iron is absent it is advisable to add a few drops of ammonium 
hydroxide until the solution has a slight odor of ammonia. The mixture again 
boiled is filtered and the residue of Al(OH)s and sulfur washed with hot water 
containing about 2 g. NH4NO9 per 100 ml. The precipitate is dried, separated 
from the ^ter, the latter ignited and the ash added to the main precipitate. 
Alumina is now determined by blasting to constant weight, the residue being 
weighed as AUOg. 

Notes.— T he above method may be employed for separation of aluminum from 
iron, the addition of ammonia, following the neutralisation of the mineral acid by 
thiosulfate being omitted. The precipitation of Al(OH)j by this procedure gives a 
mure dense and better filtering precipitate than does ammonia alone. 

Note. — Cl. Wynkoop suggests the use of sodium nitrite as the salt of a weak acid 
for neutmlizing the mineral acid. (J. Am. Chem. Soc., 19 , 434 (1897).) 

I. Ivanov recommends neutralizing the aluminum solution with sodium thiosulfate 
then diluting to lOfl ml. and adding potassium iodide, follow'ed by a 3% solution of KIOi 
end additional KI (10% aoln.) until pri'cipitation is complete. The excess of iodine is 
expelled by boiling. The .41(011)3 is filtered and washed with NHgNOj soln. (2% soln.) 
and then ignited to AliOj. 

Lewis B. Skinner suggests the following procedure: To about 150 ml. of 
acid solution containing aluminum, but free from plu).sphoric acid and elements 
precipitulile by ammonium hydroxide, are added 5 grams of ammonium 
cliloride and carbonate-free ammonium hydroxide, the latter drop by drop 
from a .5t)-ml. burette until a small piece of htnius paper just turns from red 
to blue. One ml. excess is now added, the solution is ju.st brought to a boil, 
the precipitate is allowed to settle a few' minutes off the hut plate so as to avoid 

1 0 5.5 of ammonia, the solution is decanted through a filter paper and followed 
by the precipitate, the precipitate is loosened from the paper by the first wash- 
water jet to provide for relatively rapid filtration and the beaker is cleaned 
and furtlicr w'asliings are done. 

H. H. Willard and N. G. Tangrecommend the determination of aluminum by 
precipitation of urea. (Ind. Eng. C^hem., Anal. Ed., 9, 357 (1937).) Aluminum 
can be accurately separated from large amounts of calcium, barium, magnesium, 
manganese, cobalt, nickel, zinc, iron, cadmium, and copper by precipitation 
as the dense basic .succinate by boiling with urea the acid solution containing 
succinic acid. Hydrolysis of the urea forms ammonia gradually in an homo- 
geiieouB solution, resulting in a pH of 4.2 to 4.6. Owing to the dense nature of 
the precipitate, it is easily filtered and w'ashed and shows much less adsorption 
of other salts than does the precipitate obtained by the usual methods. The 
basic sulfate precipitated in this way is also dense, but the pH must bo 6.5 to 

7.5 and separations in certain cases are less satisfactory. The accuracy of 
separations made by the urea method is far superior to that obtainable by the 
use of ammonia. This is attributed to a combination of four important factors 
~~a dense precipitate, a slow, uniform increase in pH, a homogeneous solution, 
nnd a low final pH. 
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THE 8-HYDROXY QUINOLINE (OXINE) METHOD FOR 
DETERMINING ALUMINUM 

The compound 8-ITydroxy Quinoline (Oxiiu>), H.CbHbNO, forms com- 
pounds with metivls, in which the metal replaces the hydrogen as shown by 
the aluminum and magnesium compounds; A1 (CoIIbNO )3 and Mg(C9ll5NO)2, 
The following elements precipitate with “ oxine — Ag, Al, Cb, Co, Hg, Fe, 
Mn, Ni, Pb, Sb, Ta, Ti, IJ, V, Zn and Zr from acetattMitjetic acid solution; and 
with the exception of Ag, the above elements and in addition lia, Be, Ca, 
Mg, Su, Sr precipitate from alkaline soluticms. The quantitative jirecipitation 
of the oxine of aluminum from a weak acid solution and of magnesium from 
an alkaline solution have been successfully utilized in their determination. 
Kolthoff recommends the following method.^'* 

Procedure. — TJie solution of aluminum, containing not over 0.1 g. AlaOa 
per 100 nil., and free from interfering elements, is treated with 2-5 ml. of 4 N 
acetic acid and heated to near boiling (aiioiit DO'" t'.), and 2-10 ml. of 2 N 
sodium or ammonium acetate added. The jirecipitate, Al(CoIIoN())3, is 
filtered off and washed. Aluminum is now estimatod liy either drying the 
precipitate to constant weight at loO"" C. (the precipitate contains 11.1 % AI2O3) 
or by titration. 

Titration. — Tlie precipitate is transferred to the vessel in which (he pre- 
cipitation was made, using precautions to recover all of the compound. ir)'20 
ml. of 4 N HCl are added and the mixture heated until all of the oxine lias 
dissolved. After cooling, 1-2 drojis of methyl red imlicator are added, and 
about 0.5 g. KBr. The solution is titrated to a yellow color with .standard 
bromatc solution. 1 ml. 0.1 N KBrOa corresponds to 0.000225 g. Al. 

Notes. — T he iiliioholic aolul.ioii of oxine (5^;^ oxine) may he nqjlaced by a water 
solution, the reagent being prcparEMl by arlding to a few ml. of phenylhydniziiie cold 
saturated solution of SOj until tne precipitate that first forms di3Solve.s and then phenyl- 
hydrazine, drop by drop, with vigorous stirring, until free from SOj odor. The fdumiuuin 
oxine can best be precipitaietl from an acetic acid sDluiion of oxine (5 ijcr cent in 4N 
acetic acid solution) than from an alcoholic soluUuii, as alcohol has a solvent action on 
the precipitate, causing results 1 jxw cent too low. 


PRECIPITATION OF ALUMINUM AS 


ALUMINUM 


CHLORIDE 


— Gooch and Havens found that aluminum chloride i.s practically 
insoluble in a mixture of concentrated hydrochloric acid and ether saturated 
with HCl gas, 5 parts of AICI3.6II2O equivalent to 1 part of AI2O3 dissolving 
in 125,000 parts of the mixture. The method serves for a separation of 
aluminum from iron, beryllium, zinc, copper, mercury and bismuth, tlie chlorides 
of these elements being soluble under the above conditions. Barium, however, 
is precipitated as a chloride with aluminum, if it h present in the solution. 

Procedure. To the concentrated aqueous solution of aluminum is added 
a convenient volume of strong hydrochloric acid (15 to 25 ml.) and an equal 



York (1929). 

« F. A. Gwch and F. S. Havens, .\m. Jour. Sci. (4), 2, 416. F. A. Gooch. ^'Methods 
in Chemical Analysis.” 
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volume of ether. The mixture ia best placed in a large platinum crucible, 
which is kept cool in running water. HCl gas is passed into the solution to 
saturation. The precipitated chloride of aluminum is filtered upon asbestos 
in a weighed Gooch crucible and then washed with a mixture of ether and 
water 1 ; 1, saturated with HCl gas. The precipitate is dried for half an 
hour at 150“ 0., then covered with a layer of C.P. mercuric oxide (1 gram) 
and heated at first gently over a low flame (hood) and then blasted to constant 
weight. The residue is weighed as ALOs- 


Notes. — HCl Ras may be conveniently generated, with an apparatus as shown in 
I’ig. 1. Cnnceni rated hydrnchluric arid is added to concentrated sulfuric acid below 
its surface by inean.s of a capillary tube. 



I’lo. 1. — Hydrogen Chloride Gas Generator. HCl is disrhargrri under surface of H2SO4 

by inean.s of a capillary tube. 


The filtrate from aluminum enntains iron, beryllium, copper, zinc, etc., if these are 
present in the original solution. If much iron is present it is necessary to increase the 
amount of ether to prevent precipitation of the ferric salt. 

DETERMINATION OF ALUMINUM AS PHOSPHATE 

The method ia accurate for the determination of small amounts (under 100 
fng.) provided other elements precipitated as phosphates are absent. The 
t'omnionly interfering elements are Fe'*'++ Mn, Zr, Zn, Ca. If present, 
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provision must be made for their removal. This is accomplished in part by 
neutralizing the solution with NaOII and pouring this solution into a dilute 
solution of NaOH so that there is an excess of 107 p of NaOH, (A1 free). The 
solution is diluted to definite volume, a portion filtered off and an aliquot 
portion taken for the aluminum determination. Nickel and manganese may 
still be in solution and provision must be made for their removal if present. 
Details of the following method are taken from the recommended procedure 
by G. E. F. Lundoll and H. B. Knowles (J. Am. Chein. Soc., 44, 1136 (1[)22)). 

Procedure. — The solution free from interfering elements is neutralized 
with HCl, if alkaline, and 10 nil. excess of HCl added followed by dilution to 
400 ml. A ten fold excess (gcnerall}' Ig. is sufficient) of (NPK) JIPOi is added 
and macerated filter paper (1 sheet 11 cm. No. 40 Whatman). The solution 
is made alkaline to methyl orange indicator (2 drops) by addition of NH40II 
and then 0,5 ml. HCl is added. The solution is heated to boiling and 30 ml. 
of 25% solution of ammonium acetate are added and the solution boiled for 
about five minutes. The aluminum phosphate is filtered off arid washed with 
a hot 5 per cent solution of NII4NO3 until free of chlorides (AgNOs test). 
The filter should not be allowed to run dry during the w^asliing. The paper 
and residue are now dried and then ignited gently in an open crucible until 
the carbon of the filter is consumed and then at bright red heat (1000° C.) 
until a constant weight is obtained. The phosphate is hygroscopic so that the 
weighing must be done rapidly, Weigli as AIPO4 

A1P04X0.2211=A1; AIPO4XO.4178- Al.Oi. 

NotFkS. — W ith larger amounts of aluminum it is practically impossible ta remove the 
excess of PaOb by washing. 


VOLUMETRIC METHODS FOR THE DETERMINATION 
OF ALUMINUM 

VOLUMETRIC DETERMINATION OF COMBINED ALUMINA IN 
ALUMINUM SULFATE AND ALUMINUM SALTS 

Introduction. — Aluminum salts dissociate in hot solutions and react acid to 
phenol phthalein indicator; the acid readily combines with fixed alkalies, forming 
the neutral alkali salt. The end point of the reaction is indicated by the pink 
color produced upon phennlphthalein by the excess of alkali. From the amount 
of caustic required the percentage of combined ALOg may be calculated. The 
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following reaction takes place; 

Al2(S04)s+6Na0H=2Al(0H)s,+3Na2S04. 

Procedure. — The factor weight “ 3.3980 grams, is dissolved in a 4-in. 
casserole with 100 ml. of distilled water, 1 ml. of phcnolphthalein indicator 
added, and the sample titrated boiling hot with N/2 NaOH, added from a 
chamber burette, graduated from 50 to 100 ml. in tenths of a ml.“ The solution 
is kept boiling during the titration and is constantly stirred. Towards the 
end of the reaction the alkali is added cautiously drop by drop until a permanent 
pink color is obtained. 

Ml, of NaOH required dhided by 4 = per cent combined A120 b.*^ 

Combined AlaOa+free Al 203 = total AI 2 O 3 . 

Notes. — If iron is present a correction must be made for it after determining the 
ferrous and ferric forms as given below. 

The amount of phenolidithalein indicator used should be the same in each deter- 
inination. An excess of indicator causes low results. It has been noted in case of 
alums where iron docs not interfere that best results are obtained with three or four 
drops of pheiiolphthMlein solution. Iron tends to mask the end x>oint, hence a larger 
amount of indicator is necessary if this is present. 

Correction for Iron if Present. — Since iron salts will also dissociate and 
titrate witli aluminum salts, by this method a correction has to be made for 
iron if ijrescnt. Total AI2O3 in presence of iron = 

combined AI2O3 — (Fe0X.47+Fe203X.64)-l-basic AUOa+an additive factor. 

The additive factor is obtained by subtracting 

(Combined AbjOs+basic AI 2 O 3 ) — (Fe 0 X. 47 +Fc 203 X. 64 ) volumetric, 

from total AhOa obtained by gravimetric analysis of an average sample. 

Ferrous Iron, Ferric Iron, and Total Iron. — A five-gram sample is dissolved 
in water and the iron oxidized with a few drops of strong potassium perman- 
ganate solution; the solution should be pink; the excess of permanganate is 
destroyed by a drop or so of normal oxalic acid solution and the total iron 
determined by stannous chloride solution metliod for iron. On a separate 
sample ferric iron is determined. Ten grams of the sample are dissolved in an 
Erlenrneyer flask by boiling with hydrochloric acid, 2 : 1, in an atmosphere 
of CO 2 to prevent oxidation, and the iron titrated with standard stannous 
chloride. The difference between total iron as FenOs and ferric oxide= 
ferrous iron in terms of Fe208. This multiplied by 0.9 = FeO. 

Combined Sulfuric Acid 

Provided no free acid is present, the per cent combined sulfuric acid in 
alurainum sulfate is obtained by multiplying the ml. caustic titration for total 
alumina by 0.72. 

Ijirge samples must be taken fij^r salts containing less than 13 per cent Al20* if 
the chamber burette is to be used. F.g., })otash alum twice this amount is advisable. 

'"'Otto Schmatolla, Berichte, 38, No. 4. Chem. News, 91-2375-235 (1905). 

If free arid is present (w;e next method], the equivalent volume in terms of J N 
acid must be deduct^ from the total titration tor combined alumina before di\niding by 4, 
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In case free acid is present, the per cent free acid deducted from total acid 
found by titration gives combined acid. 

Sulfuric acid combined with the fixed alkalies is not titrated. 


DETERMINATION OF FREE ALUMINA OR FREE ACID BY THE 
POTASSIUM FLUORIDE METHOD 

Introduction. — The method suggested by T. J. I. Craig (J. Son. Chem. 
Ind., 30, 185, 1911), has been modified by Scott, after an investigation of 
the details involved. In this modified form it has been used suoeessfully as a 
rapid works method. Frequent gravimetric checks on a large number of 
determinations have shown it to be accurate. 

The procedure is based upon the fact that an excess of neutral potassium 
fluoride decomposes aluminum salts, forming two stable com])ounds, which 
react neutral to phenolphtlialein, while the free acid remains unaltered, the 
following reaction taking place: 


AL(S04)3+12iaHxn2S04=2AlF3;HCF+:]K,S0.i + xILS04. 


The prerij)itate AIF^SKF is insoluble in an excess of the potassium fluoride 
reagent and is not appreciably attacked by acids or alkalies. Although 
theoretically about 7 parts by weight of potassium fluoride is sufficient to com- 
bine witli 1 part of aluminum sulfate, in practice it is advisable to use twice 
this amount. 

Reagents Required, — Half Normal solutions of sulfuric acid and polassiuni hy- 
droxide. 

Phenolphihahin indicator, n.U7. alcoholic solution. 

Potassium fluoride solution; made by dissolving 1000 grams of i)0tii8siiun fluoriile 
in .about 12(K) ml. of hot, COs-frcB w.ater, then neutralizing the solution with hydronuoric 
acid or j^otassiuin hydroxide as the reagent may require, using 5 ml. of pheni)lphthalpiii 
as iniiicator. Dilute sulfuric ar-id imiy be used in (dace of hydrofluoric acid in the 
final acid adjustment to get a neutral nrodurt. One ml. of the solution in 10 ml. of 
COr-free water should appear a faint pink. The noiicentriitcd mix is filtered if necesaary 
and then diluted to 2000 ml. with COa-free water. The gravity will ru)w i)c .aj)prox- 
imately 1.32 or about 35° Bfi. One ml. coritain.s 0.5 g. potuasium fluoride. 


MlOTnOT) OF PnOCJiDUKE 

Solids. — 3,398 g. of the finely ground sample, or an equivalent amount in 
Rolution (100 ml. of sample containing 33.980 g. jxir liter), are taken for analysis. 
The powder is dissolved by boiling with 100 ml. of distilled water in a 4-in. 
casserole with clock glass cover. To the hot solution 10 ml, of N/2 H.4SO4 
arc added and after cooling to room temperature, 20” C., 18 to 20 ml. of the 
potassium fluoride reagent are added and 0,5 ml. of phenolphthalcin. Tln 5 
solution i.s now titrated with N/2 KOH, added drop by drop until a delicate 
pink color, persisting for one minute, is obtained. This titration shows whether 
the product is basic or acid. 

Basic Alumina , — This is indicated when the alkali baok-titration is leas 
than the amount of acid added. Free Al203=(ml. H 2 S 04 -ml. K0H)-i-4. 

W. W. J. Ind. Eng. Clicm., 7, 1059, J915. 
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Free Acid . — In case the back-titration of the alkali is greater than the ml. 
f)f acid added, free acid is present. Free acid = (ml KOH— ml. H2SO4) X0.72. 

Liquors. — In works control it is necessary to test tlie concentrated liquors 
to ascertain whether these are basic or acidic. The BiS. or sp.gr. of the solution 
having been taken, 5 ml. is diluted to 100 ml. with distilled, COrfree water. 
If US is present, it is expelled by boiling the solution, which should be acid, 
10 ml. of N/2 II2SO4 is added, the solution cooled, and KF and phenolphthalein 
added and the titration made as in case of solids. 

If basic (ml. H0SO4 — ml. KOH) X (,0245 X.ihlOoXlOO)-;- (5 Xsp.gr.) =Al203. 

If acid (ml. KOIl— ml. Il2SO.tX2.45)-:-wt. of sample=per cent free acid 

(llSCh). 

If neutral, the back titration of the alkali is the same as the ml. acid added. 

Notes. — COrfree whUit must alwnys be used when phenolphthalein indicator is 
nec;i>ssary. This may lie ohtiuiU‘d hy boiling distilled water for sevend minutes to 
expel C’Oa. This reagent is very seii.sitive to earbouie aeid. 

If the saiiiph* does not dissolve rdear, a prolonged cligcstion with previf)us addition of 
tiie rerpiired amount of standard arid, 10 rnl., is advisable. This is best accomplished in 
nil l*iritMiineye]- flask with a j etiirri ronilenser. 

Darkening of the solution during the back titration with the alkali, indicates that 
an insulficient amount of fhioritlc has been added. If this is the case it will be necessary 
to make a fresh determination. 

T)jc lluoridc metluid lias the following advantages. Determinations may be made 
by gas or electric liglii. The end point is easily detected. No neutral standard is 
necessary as in c‘as(‘ of the tint method. 

Aminoriium ssdts, if jirosent, must he expelled boiling the sample w'ith an excess 
of standard KOlt and this excess determined. 

3.3080 = 2.452 X. 8405X4 (i.e., gm.'s. llnvSO^ ])cr 100 ml. N/2 acid multiplied by 4 
times factor to equi valent AhOj). Derived directly from mol. w4. of Al20a = 0.10194 
XUKJX1)^'“(0X2J. 0.7210 = 2.8802-4 (i.e., factor AW, to li 2 S 04 -^' 4 ). 


COMMERCIAL METHODS FOR EVALUATION OF ALUMINUM ORES 
AND ANALYSIS OF ALUMINUM 

DETERMINATION OF THE AVAILABLE ALUMINA IN ALUMINOUS 

ORES'® 

Various methods arc used for the determination of available alumina by 
consumers of aluminous ores. A method may be either an acid or caustic 
digestion, and is designed to give information indienting the amount of alumina 
which is recoverable by the operator's process. The following is an example 
i>f a method based on sulfuric acid digestion. 

By Harold E, Martin. 
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This method is based on the solution of the sample in a known amount of 
sulfuric acid, and the titration of the excess acid with standard sodium hy- 
droxide solution, and the alumina estimated from the amount of acid used to 
combine with it. It has been proven with long practice that this method is 
accurate within 0 . 5 %, and is very satisfactory as a works control method. 
It is much more rapid than the regular gravimetric procedure. 

Take a five gram sample that has been ground to pass through a 60-mesh 
sieve and put it into a 300 ml. Kjedahl flask viith about 28 to 30 grams of 40“ 
B (5 sulfuric acid, which is weighed from a weighing burette. (This acid may 
be measured with a burette and the weight calculated if so desired with a 
reasonable chance of error introduced.) Digest this at a gentle boil for one 
hour, giving the flask an occavsioniil shaking. Care must be taken that good 
condensation is effected, otherwise a loss in acid will give high results. After 
the digestion wash down the condenser and filter the insoluble residue off on 
a Buechiier funnel with suction, washing the residue acid free. Make the 
filtrate up to 2000 ml. in a volumetric flask. To a 200-nil. aliquot add 20 ml. 
KF reagent, and 1 ml. phenolphthalein indicator and titrate to a permanejit 
pink with standard N/IO NaOII. 

Reagents. — The 40“ B 6 acid must be made up very accurately and stand- 
ardized against standard caustic. 

1000 grams of potassium fluoride are disKSolved in 1200 ml. of hot CO-* free 
w^ater, and then neutralized with HI' or KOII as may be necessary, using 
phenolphthalein indicator. Illter this solution and dilute to 2000 ml. This 
solution should be kept in a w’ax-lined bottle. 

Take 20 ml. of KF reagent and add 5 ml. of N/2 NaOH and one ml. of 
phenoliihthaloin indicator, and titrate with N /2 H 2 SO 4 . Apply this correction 
to the titration of the sample. 

Calculations. — 


(ml. N /10 H.>S 04 -ml. N /10 NaOH) X0.3465XJ00 
weight of sample 




% FC 2 O 3 X .64 = Fe 203 equivalent to AI 2 O 3 wliich can 1 )r subtracted from the 
total oxides above, the result being the available alumina. 
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COMMERCIAL METHODS FOR THE ANALYSIS OF BAUXITE, CAL- 
CINED ORE (ALUMINA), AND ALUMINUM HYDRATE 

In the analysis of aluminous materials it is only in the separation of ele- 
ments that the procedures differ. After the proper separations have been 
made the actual determination of the elements is, in most cases, the same. 
To save repetition, the procedures for determining the elements will be grouped 
together and placed before the discussion of separations made under the analy- 
sis of bauxite, alumina, and aluminum hydrate. Methods for preparation of 
reagents and standard solutions are appended, pp. 29-32. 

DETERMINATION OF ELEMENTS 

]. Preparation of Sample. — A representative and homogeneous sample is 
essential before starting an analysis. Since ore sampling varies with each 
in dividual material, no general procedure will be given here. Precautions 
should be taken to avoid contamination from crusher or mortar. Grinding to 
excessive fineiiess should be avoided since water may be lost, or the composition 
of the sample altered. In case extreme fineness is desired for particular deter- 
minations, as, for exampjle, the determination of total alkalies, a separate 
portion of the ground sample should be further reduced. 

2. Determination of Moisture. — The analysis of ore materials is usually 
carried out on a dried sample and reported on a dry basis. When the moisture 
cuiitent is desired, it should be determined by drying a suitable amount of the 
original material, coarsely ground with a minimum of exposure, to constant 
weight lit 140° C. l'\jr routine analysis, drying at 110° C. is permissible. For 
the determinations other than moi.sture, grind a sample to suitable fineness 
and dry before weighing out the analytical portions. 

3. Detennination of Loss on Ignition. — Place a suitable amount of dried 
sample in a iveighed, covered crucible. Heat gently at first, then at a grad- 
ually increasing temperature. Finally ignite at 1100° 0. for one-half hour, 
coul, and w^eigh. Reignite to constant weight. Diminution in weight repre- 
sents loss on ignition. 

4. Determination of Silica. — 

Reagents. — 1-1 sulfuric acid. Hydrofluoric acid, 48%, 

Procedure. — Dehydrate the silica by evaporating until sulfur trioxide 
fumes have been given off for some time. Gool, add a little cold water, dilute, 
and boil to solution of salts. Filter and wasli w'ell with hot w’ater. For 
accurate analysis, the dehydration and filtration should be repeated. Ignite 
the pret:i|.)itate(K) to constant weight, cool, and weigh. Moisten the silica 
w^ith a few^ drops of 1-1 sulfuric acid, and add hydrofluoric acid. Evaporate 
to dryness, ignite, cool, and weigh. For routine analysis one treatment with 
hydrofluoric acid is usually sufficient. Where greater accuracy is desired, 
repeat the volatilization. The sulfuric-hydrofluoric acid addition should be 
repeated until constant weight is obtained. The loss in weight is silica. De- 
duct a determined blank. 

5. DeterminatiDn of Total Iron Oxide (Volumetric). — 

Reagents. — Hydrochloric acid, sp. gr. 1.18. 1-3 phosphoric acid. Potas- 
sium permanganate, 1% solution. Stannous chloride, 5 % solution in 1-1 
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hydrochloric acid. Mercuric chloride, saturated solution. Approximately 
0.05 N potassium dichromate. Diphen 3 damine indicator, 1% in concentrated 
sulfuric acid. 

Procedure. — Oxidize the solution in which iron is to be determined with 
a few drops of potassium permanganate solution. Concentrate to 50-75 ml., 
add 10 ml. of hydrochloric acid, and bring to boiling. Reduce the iron by 
dropping in stannous chloride solution until the yellow color of the ferric 
chloride disappears. Not more than 2 or .3 drops should be added in excess. 
Cool the solution to room temperature. Add 10 ml. of a saturated mercuric 
chloride solution and stir thoroughly. A small white precipitate of mercurous 
chloride should form slowly, indicating that a slight excess of stannous chloride 
had been present. Allow to stand for a minute or two until no more precipi- 
tate appears to form. If the iron is liigh (15% or more) add 11) ml. of 1-3 
phosphoric acid to suppress the ferric color at the end of the titration. Dilute 
to 150 ml. to 200 ml. and add 5 drops of dipheiiylamino indicator. Titrate 
T\ith 0.05 N potassium dichromate. The point where the color changes to a 
deep blue, which doe.s not fade on stirring, is taken as tlie (?nd point. The 
final additions should be made slowly since there is a slight lag in the reaction. 
Deduct a blank of 0.1 ml. 

6. Determination of Total Iron Oxide (Colorimetric). — 

Reagents. — Potassium thiocyanate solution, 10%), or amniDniurn thio- 
ej'anate solution, 8%. Potassium perm angan ate solution, 1%. Standard 
ferric sulfate solution. Permanent standards. 

Procedure. — Adjust the acidity of the solution in which iron is to be deter- 
mined to 5% with sulfuric acid, and add p[)tassiurn permanganate solution 
until faintly pink. Transfer to a 100 ml. Nessler tul)e (the volume at this 
stage should be approximately 100 ml.), add 10 ml. of potassium thioryanate 
solution, and immediately gage the color, either by comijaring with |)ermanent 
standards or by titrating standard ferric solution into a duplicate tube con- 
taining 100 ml. of the blank solution and the same amount tif thiocyanate 
BoIutir3n as usf?d in the sample. Tlie coni])arisoji is best madr: in a camera. 
Deduct a determined blank. Thu sample solution, after developing the color, 
should not be exposed to Ivriglit light. 

7 . Determination of Ferrous Oxide. — 

Reagents. — Approximately 0.05 N pota-ssium dichromate. Diphenylamine 
indicator. 

Procedure. — To the cold solution containing the ferrous iron, add 5 drops 
of diphen 3 damine indicator and titrate with 0.05 N pota.ssiiiin dichromate. 
The point ^vhere the color changes to a deep blue, whiclj does not fade on 
stirring, is taken as the end point. Deduct a blank of 0.1 ml. 

8. Determination of R2O3 and Alumina. — 

Reagents.— Hydrochloric acid, sp. gr. 1.18. Ammonium hydroxide, sp. gr. 
0.90, Meth}^ red indicator. Ammonium chloride wash solution. 

Procedure. — Using methyl red as indicator, add ammonium hydroxide 
carefully to the hot solution containing the R 2 O 3 until the color ju.st changes 
to a distinct yellow. Allow to settle, filter, and wash four times with hot 
ammonium chloride wash solution. Return the preci|)itate to the beaker and 
dissolve by heating with 10 ml. hydrochloric acid and some water. Dilute, 
heat to boiling, and precipitate as before. Filter, police the beaker, and wash 
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well with hot ammonium chloride wash solution. Place the precipitate in a 
weighed crucible provided with cover. Dry, ignite carefully at first, finally 
heat to 1 100® C). for an hour, cover, cool in a desiccator over activated alumina, 
and, as soon as cool, weigh quickly, keeping the crucible covered. Deduct a 
determined blank. The net weiglit represents combined oxides of aluminum, 
iron, titanium, zirconium, phosphorus, etc. For routine work the iron and 
titanium oxides are deducted and the balance considered to be alumina. For 
accurate work the remaining oxides should be determined and deducted. 

9. Determination of Titanium Oxide. — 

Apparatus. — Colorimeter. Diiboscq, Kennicott-CanipbelMIurley, or any 
satisfactory type may be usimI. 

Reagents. — 1-1 sulfuric acid. Hj^drogen peroxide, \\% suliitiDii. Stand- 
ard titanic sulfate solutions, equivalent to 1.0, 0.10, 0.05 g. titanium dioxide 
])('!' liter. 

Procedure. — Transfer tbe solution containing the titanium oxide to a 100 
lul. volumetric flask. Add 10 ml, of 1-1 sulfuric acid and .'1 ml. of 3% hydrogen 
peroxide, fill to the mark uith water, and mix. C'ornparc with a standard 
solution of ]:)eroxidize(l titanium in a colorimeter. 

Ill a))pl.yiiig this iristriimeiit it is adv’i.sable and readily practicable to adjust 
several times on the same aliquot, approaching the matching point from the 
stronger and the weaker side in sequence, after wliiidi an a^mrage of the read- 
ings is taken. 

In the absence of a eulorirrieter, place 10 ml. of l-'l sulfuric acid in a dupli- 
c;ite Nessler iubi^, add ml. of )i,ydrogen peroxide, and water to just below 
the iiiiirk. Add unperoxidized titanium solution to this tube until the color 
inatclies that of the .sairii)le, making tlie comjiarison with a camera. 

10. Determination of Sodium Oxide. — 

Reagents, — 1-^1 sulfuric acid. Zinc uranyl acetate reagent. Ethyl alco- 
linl, 05%, Acetone. 0.1 N potas.sium permanganate. Potassium permauga- 
iiate, 1% solution. Aluiuinuin coil. 

Procedure. — Cool tlic solution eontaining the soda (7 ml. volume), add 
70 ml, zinc uranyl acetate reagent, and .stir until precipitate forms. Let stand 
at least one-half hour, and filter througli a 0 cm. filter, using a little pulp. 
Wash with reagent just enough times to transfer all of the i>recipitate from 
the beaker to the filter. AVash twice with 2 ml. portions 95%, ethyl alcohol, 
and five times with 2 ml. jjortious of acetone. Remove the excess acetuiie by 
suction or dry fur a few' minutes at 105° G. AA'ash the suetiun flask carefully 
and use it to receive the sodium zinc uranyl acetate which is w'ashed through 
the filter with hot water. Transfer this solution to a 250 ml. beaker, add 
enough potassium permanganate to color the solution, and 30 ml. of 1-1 sul- 
furic acid. Place an aluminum coil in the beaker and boil for 30 minutes. 
When reduction is complete, cool, remove coil, rinse off with water, stir vigor- 
ously, and titrate with standard potassium permanganate. A blank must be 
carried through with the determination. 

11. Detennination of Calcium Oxide. — 

Reagents. — Ammonium hydroxide, sp. gr. 0.90. Ammonium oxalate, sat- 
urated solution. 1-1 sulfuric acid. Approximately 0.018 N potassium per- 
inaiiganate. 
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Procedure. — Adjust the volume of the solution oontaiiiing the calcium to 
approximately 100 ml. Heat to boiling, add a slight excess of ammonium 
hydroxide, and 10 ml. of ammonium oxalate solution. Heat just below the 
boiling point for 1 hour, keeping the solution alkaline. Cool, filter through a 
small, close-textured paper and wash 8 times with small portions of hot w^ater. 
Puncture the paper and w^ash, with hot water, as much as possible of the pre- 
cipitate into the beaker in which the precipitation was made. Pour 30 ml. 
of 1-3 sulfuric acid through the filter, and wash thoroughly. Heat to 80° to 
90° C. and titrate at once with standard potassium permanganate solution. 
Deduct a determined blank. 

12. Determination of Magnesium Oxide. — 

Reagents. — Hydrochloric acid, sp. gr. 1.18. Ammonium hydroxide, sp. gr. 
0.90. Diainmonium phosphate, 10% solution. Ammonium nitrate wash 
solution. 

Procedure. — Acidify the soliition containing the magnesium with hydro- 
chloric acid and add 10 ml. of diammoniiim phosphate solution. While stirring 
vigorously, slowdy add 30 ml. of ammoniujn hydroxide. Allow' to stand over- 
night. Filter and w^ash W’cll with cold ammonium nitrate wash solution. 
Place the residue in a weighed porcelain or vitreosil crucible and ignite at 
1100° C. until completely white. Weigh as magnesium p 5 Tophosphate and 
deduct a determined blank. 

Magnesium pjTophosphateX 0.3621 = magnesium oxide. 

13. Determination of Manganous Oxide. — 

Reagents. — Nitric acid, sp, gr. 1.42. Silver nitrate, 0.3% solution. Am- 
monium persulfate, 2% solution. Approximately 0.018 N sodium arseiiite 
solution. 

Procedure. — Adjust the volume of the solution containing the manganese 
to approximately 75 ml. Add 4 ml nitric acid, 10 ml. silver nitrate solution, 
and 50 ml. of a warm, freshly prepared ammonium persulfate solution. Heat 
gently until the permanganic acid is fully developed and cool to room tem- 
perature. Titrate with the standard sodium arsenite solution. 

Note. — If desired, the silver may l)e precipitated bfjfore the titration by adding .5 ml. 
of 0 . 2 % solution of sodium chloride. It tills is done, the same addition must be made 
during the standardization of the arsenite solution. 

14. Determination of Phosphorus Pentozide. — 

Reagents, — Ammonium molybdate solution. Approximately 0.1 N sodium 
hydroxide. Approximately 0.1 N nitric acid. Nitric acid wash solution, 1%. 
Potassium nitrate wash solution, 1%. Phenolphthalein indicator. 

Procedure. — Adjust the volume of the solution containing the phosphorus 
to not more than 150 ml., and the acidity to 5% with nitric acid. Heat to 
49-50° C., add 50 ml. of ammonium molybdate reagent, stir well, and let stand 
till the precipitate has settled and no more appears to form. Filter, wash 
twice with nitric acid w^ash solution, then with potassium nitrate wash solution 
until the washings are no longer acid. Place the paper and residue in the 
flask, add a measured volume of 0.1 N sodium hydroxide, more than sufficient 
to dissolve the precipitate, and shake until the yellow^ color has disappeared. 
Add 2-3 drops of phenolphthalein solution and titrate immediately with the 
0.1 N nitric acid to the disappearance of the pink color. Calculate the phos- 
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phorus pontoxide present from the net volume of 0.1 N sodium hydroxide 
necessary to dissolve the phosphomolybdate. 

Notes. — The determination is apparently not affected by small amounts of vana- 
dium. For very accurate work, or if much vanadium is present, reduce it with ferrous 
sulfate, add a few drops of sulfurous acid, and about 8 f;. of phosphorus-free ferric nitrale 
nonahydrate, to prevent subsequent reduction of the molybdenum. Cool to 10-20“ C., 
add 50 ml. ammonium molybdate reagent, and continue as above. 

/\iter preripitation of ammonium phosphomolybdate, the determination may also 
1)0 completed by weighing the precipitate after drying on a Gooch crucible, or by dis- 
solving the prcciiiitate in ammonium hydroxide, and precipitating the phosphorus as 
magnesium ammonium phosphate. 

15. Determination of Vanadium. — 

Reagents. — 1-1 sulfuric acid. Hydrogen peroxide, 3% solution. Stand- 
ard vanadium sulfate solution equivalent to about 0.0001 g. vanadium sesqui- 
oxide per ml. 

Procedure. — Concentrate the solution containing the vanadium to a little 
less Ilian 100 ml., cool, and adjust the acidity to approximately 2.5% with 
sulfuric aeid. Transfer to a 100 ml, Nessler tube. In a duplicate tube, place 
5 ml. of 1-1 .sulfuric acid and dilute to 100 ml. If the sample has a faint yellow 
tinge, match it by mixing a little ferric sulfate solutiim with the blank. Add 
3 ml. of 3% hydrogen peroxide to each tube and mix. Allow the sample to 
stand 2 minutes, as there is a lag in the development of the color. By means 
of ,a standard vanadium sulfate solution, bring the color of the blank to the 
same depth as that of the sample, thus obtaining a measure of the vanadium 
oxide present. Comparison is made in a camera. 

Hh Determination of Zirconium Oxide. — 

Reagents. — 1-1 sulfuric acid. Hydrogen peroxide, 3% solution. Diam- 
monium phosphate, 10% solution. Ammonium nitrate wash solution, 5%. 

Procedure. — Adjust the volume of the solution containing the zirconium 
to 100-125 ml. Add 30 ml. of 1-1 sulfuric acid, 3 ml. of hydrogen peroxide, 
10 ml. diammoniurn phosphate solution, and allow to stand overnight at 
50-60” C. I'ilter on a cluse-textured paper and wash with a slightly acid cold 
ammonium nitrate w’ash solution. Ignite in a porcelain crucible at 500® C. 
until the carbon is completely burned off, finish the ignition at 1000® C., and 
weigh as zirconium jiyrophosphate. 

Zirconium pyrophosphateX.4645 = zirconium o.xide. 


ANALYSIS OF BAUXITE® 

2. A. Determination of Moisture. — 

Procedure. — Use a 10 g. sample and proceed as in Determination of Mois- 
ture— 2, p. 19. 

3. A, Determination of Loss on Ignition. — 

Procedure. — Use a 1 g. sample and proceed as in Determination of Loss on 
Ignition — 3. 

4. A, Determination of Silica. — 

Reagents. — No. 1 acid mixture. 1-1 sulfuric acid. Potassium pyrosulfate. 

Reference is made to numbered sentioiis of the preceding procedures for the 
analysis of ore, in the .subsequent procedures. 
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PiDcedure. — DccompOKse 1 g, of the dried sample in a medium sized cas- 
serole or Pyrex beaker by the addition of 60 ml. of No. 1 acid mixture. Cover, 
heat so as to concentrate slowly, and proceed as in the Determination of 
Silica — =1, 

Note 1. — If alumina, iron oxide, and titanium oxide are to lie determined, bring into 
solution the material left from the hydrofluoric acid treatment by fusing thorouglily with 
about 1 g, of potassium pyrosulfate. Cool, dissolve the melt in a little water containing 
about 5 ml. of 1-1 sulfuric acid, heat to boiling and precipitate platinum by passing a 
rapid .stream of hydrogen sulfide through tlie solution for 5 minutes. Filter and waali 
with hot water. Boil the filtrate thoroughly to pxjhjI hydrogen sulfide and corubinc 
this solution with the main si)lutif)n in 250 ml. voliimetrir flask. Fill to the mark when 
cool and mix. 

Note 2, — For routine work the Fusion and platinum removal may bo omitted. 

F B. Determination of Silica in Calcined Bauxite. — 

Reagents. — Fusion mixture. 1-1 sulfuric acid. Potassium pyrosulfate. 
Alcoholic methyl chloride. 

Procedure. — Fuse 1 g. of .sample in a 40 ml. plaliniim ermible with 6 g. 
fusion mixture. Cimiplete decomposition sliould l)e ol)taiiied in al)out 20 
minutes. Cool, place the crucible in a large pl.atiimm dish, and leach with a 
small amount of hot Avater till the melt i.s well broken up. Add dO ml. of 
1-1 sulfuric acid and proceed as in the Determiiintion of Silit?a — 4. 

Note 1. — Bring into solution any appreciable amount of material left from the 
hydrofluoric acid treatment by fusing thoroughly witli about 1 g. of jMitassium nyro- 
sulfate. After cooling, dissolve tlie melt in a little watt;r cnnlaining 5 nil. of I- 1 sulfuric 
acid. Comliine this solution witli the main solution, he^at to boiling and precipitate 
platinum by parsing a rapid stream of hydrogen suifido througli the solution for 5 
minute. Filter, and wash Aviih hot w\aler. Boil the iillrato thoroughly in expel hydro- 
gen sulfide, and transfer to a 2."f0 ml. volumetric fliusk. Fill to the murk when cool 
and mix. 

Note 2. — Sodium borate, if not removed from the silica by thorough Aviishing, will 
cause an error due to the volutilizalirm nf boron as boron trifluoride. For this type 
of analysis it has been demon.stratfid iliiit the silica eati he washed suflicimitly clean to 
make the error from this source negligible. However, if alumina is to be determined 
and not obtained by JilTei ence, subtraetiiig the .sum f>f the percentagt^s of loss on ignition 
and the impurities from 100, the sodium boraU'^ must Imj reiiiovod. This is mTompIished 
as follow.s: Place the sodium carhonale-borax fasion in a large porcelain or platinum dish, 
cover the dish, and treat with the alcoholic methy] chloride solution. When effervea- 
cence cease.s, remove the cover and heat just below tlic boiling point, preferably on a 
w-ater bath, in a good hood. Cleanse thti crucible and adrl its conl.eiits to the dLsh. 
Add more reagent a-s necessary until solution is cumnlete, boil to a small volume, and 
evaporate to dryness on the hath. To remove tlie last tr!it e.« of boron, evajxirate to 
dryness at 80" to 85” (1 on the bath two or three time-s with successive additions of small 
portions of the reagent, taking care to Wiish down the .sides of the dish. 

5. A. Determination of Total Iron Oxides. — 

Procedure. — Pipette 100 ml. of the 250 nil. silica filtrate snlutiou into a 
beaker and proceed a.s in Determination of Total Iron Oxide; — 5. 

7. A. Determination of Ferrous Oxide. — 

Reagents.—l -1 sulfuric acid. 

Procedure. — IHace 2 g. of sample in a 250 ml. Erlenmeyer flask, add 15 ml. 
of 1-1 sulfuric acid and 45 ml. of W'atcr. Heat to boiling and continue boiling 
gently for 10 minutes. Cool and proceed as in the Determination of Ferrous 
Oxide — 7. 
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8. A. Determination of RoOs and Alumina. — 

Reagents. — Hydrochloric acid, sp. gr. 1.18. 

Procedure. — Pipette 100 ml. of the 250 ml. silica filtrate solution into a 
beaker. Add 10 ml. of hydrochloric acid, dilute to about 150 ml,, heat to 
boiling, and proceed as in the Determination of ll^Oa and Alumina — 8. 

9. A. Determination of Titanium Oiide. — 

Procedure. — Pipette 25 ml. of the 250 ml. silica filtrate solution into a 
100 ml. volumetric flask and proceed as in the Determination of Titanium 
Oxide — 9. 

11. A. Determination of Calcium Oxide. — 

Reagents. — Sodium carbonate,- anhydrous. Sodium borate, anhydrous, 
flydrouhloric acid, sp. gr. 1.18. 1-1 hydrochloric acid. Ammonium hy- 
droxide, sp. gr. 0.90. 

Procedure. — Mix 2 g. of the sample with 10 g. of anhydrous sodium car- 
bonate and 1.5 g. of aniiydrous sodium borate. Heat gradually till the water 
lias been driven out, tlum increase the temperature to 1000-1100° C. and 
continue till the fusion becomes tpiiet. Cool in a thin layer and leach in about 
150 ml. Jiot water until the melt is well broken up. Filter, and wash twice 
with hot sodium curlxuiate wash solution. Puncture the paper and wash the 
residue intf) the bleaker used for the extraction. Wash the ])aper with 20 ml. 
1-1 liydrochloric acid, fol]ow(jd by hot water. Boil the Ksolution for a few 
minutes, and neutralize the acid with ammonium hydroxide, using methyl 
n^d as indicator. Filter and wa.sh 5 times with arainoiiium chloride wash 
solution, lleturn the precipitate with the paper to the beaker, dissolve in 
10 ml. hydrochloric acid, and dilute with a little hot water. Heat to boiling 
and pn'cipitate again with ammonium hydroxide. Filter and wash as before, 
lu'aporate the combined filtrates to dryme.ss and heat to about 500° C. to expel 
aninionium salts. Cool, dissolve the residue in 2 ml. hydrochloric acid and 
a little water, filter and wash. The volume of the filtrate should be about 
100 ml. Proceed as in the Determination of Calcium — 11. 

12. A. Determination of Magnesium Oxide. — 

Reagents. — Hydrochloric acid, sp, gr. 1.18. Ammoniuni hydroxide, sp. gr. 
0.90. Ammonium persulfate, crystal. 

Procedure. — Heat the filtrate from the calcium determination, add 2 ml. 
excess ammonium hydroxide and 0.5 g. ammonium persulfate, and boil till any 
manganese present is well coagulated. Filter and wash. Evaporate the fil- 
trate to dryness and heat to 500° C. to volatilize all ammonium salts. Cool, 
and dissolve the residue in 2 ml. hydrochloric acid and a little hot water. Heat 
to boiling, neutralize with ammonium hydroxide, filter, and wash with hot 
ammonium chloride wash solution. Proceed as in tlie Determination of Mag- 
nesium Oxide — 12. 

18. A. Determination of Manganous Oxide, — 

Reagents. — No. 1 acid mixture. 

Procedure. — Place 1-2 g. of the sample in a beaker or casserole and add 
50-70 ml. of acid mixture No. 1. Evaporate until fumes of sulfuric acid are 
evolved, and continue fuming for some time. Cool, cautiously add 125 ml. 
^vatcr, and heat until all soluble salts are in solution. Filter off the silica and 
Wash thoroughly. Proceed as in the Determination of Manganous Oxide — 13. 

14. A, Determination of Phosphorus Pentoxide. — 
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Reagents.— Nitric acid, sp. gr. 1.42. 1-1 nitric acid. Hydrofluoric acid, 
48%. Sodium carbonate, anhytlrous. 

Procedure. — To 2 g. of finely ground sample in a platinum dish add 60 ml. 
of 1-1 nitric acid and enough hydrofluoric acid to ci3inpletely decompose the 
silica and silicates. 10 ml. will sufiice for ordinary bauxite. Evaporate to 
dryness at a moderate heat. Evaporate 2 or 3 times more with 50 ml. of 
1-1 nitric acid only, to remove all hydrofluoric acid. Finally digest with 15 
ml. of nitric acid and 100 ml. of water, filter, and wash a few times. Fuse the 
residue with 1 to 3 g. of sodium carbonate, cool and add the melt to the main 
solution. Proceed as in the Determination of Phosphorus Pentoxide — 14. 

Notes. — ^The determination is apparently not affected by small amounts of vana- 
dium. For very accurate work, or if mui li vanadium Ls nrevseiit, reduce it with ferrous 
sulfate, add a few drops of sulfurous acid, and about 8 g. of phosphoras-frec ferric nitrate 
nonahydrat«, to prevent subsE^quent reduction oi the molybdenum. Cool to 10-20‘* C,, 
add 50 ml. ammonium molybdate reagent, and continue as before. 

After precipitation of ammonium phosphomolybdatc, the determination may also 
be completed by weighing the prtjcipitate after dr>diig in a (loocli crucible, or by dis- 
solving the precipitate in ammonium hydroxide, and precifiilating the phfjsphonis os 
magnesium ammonium phosphate os described in detail elsewhere in llicse irudhods. 
This is the most accurate process. 

15. A. Determination of Vanadium Oxide. — 

Reagents. — Sodium hydroxide, pellets. Sodium hydroxide solution, 3%, 
1-1 sulfuric acid. 

Procedure.— Fuse 3 g. of sample with 6 g. of sodium hydroxide in an iron 
crucible, raising the heat cautiomsly to avoid loss as dust, i'inally hold at a 
high temperature for 20 minute.s. Cool, dissolve by heating with 75 ml. of 
water, filter through a paper previously ^washed with 3% sodium hydroxide 
Bolution and wash twice. Pass carbon dioxide into tlie filtrate till a fairly 
thick precipitate has formed, wdiich is, how'cver, only a portion of the alumi- 
num, Filter through a paper washed with 3% sodium hydroxide solution, 
w'ash the residue twice, and pour the filtrate into 20 ml. of 1-1 sulfuric acid. 
Proceed as in the Determination of Vanadium Oxide — 15. 


ANALYSIS OF CALCINED ALUMINA 

1. A. Preparation of Sample. — Mix w^ell the portion of alumina collected, 
and quarter down to the amount which it is wished to reserve for the deter- 
mination of impurities, ordinarily about 4 ounces. Reserve a separate part 
for mesh test and loss on ignition. Quickly sift the 4 ounce lot through a 
50-mesh sieve, grind the part retained till it passes the sieve, and thoroughly re- 
mix. During the grinding, cover the coarse particles with a little of the sifted 
alumina to prevent loss, and rinse the mortar with some more of this fine part. 
Further grinding of the main sample is accompanied by danger of dispropor- 
tionate contamination, and is, therefore, omitted. 

3. A. Determination of Loss on Ignition. — Use a 1 g. sample and proceed 
as in the Determination of Loss on Ignition — 3. 

4. D, Determination of Silica. — 

Reagents. — Potassium sulfate (special, low silica and iron). Sulfuric acid, 
sp, gr. 1.84. Potassium permanganate solution, 1%. 
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Procedure. — Place 42 g. of potassium sulfate and 12 ml, of concentrated 
sulfuric acid (equivalent to 60 g. of potassium bisulfate) in a 100 ml. platinum 
crucible. Place 5 g. of sample on top of the fusion mixture and heat at first 
gently with the cover on the crucible, using a low flame. Then increase the 
heat till the full flame of the burner is used. If, after the fusion has quieted 
down, there is a little unattacked sample, proceed as follows: Cool the melt 
on the sides of the crucible by carefully rotating the contents. Add 1 ml. of 
concentrated sulfuric acid from a dropping bottle, dropping the acid around 
the sides of the crucible. Re-fuse as before and while cooling run the melt up 
on the sides of the crucible. Transfer the melt to a 600 ml. beaker and add 
40 ml. of concentrated sulfuric acid. Heat until the melt is completely broken 
up and copious fumes arfi evolved. Cool, and cautiously add about 500 ml. 
of hot water. Heat, with stirring, to complete solution of soluble salts. 
Filter off the silica, and wash \\iih a small amount of hot water. Set aside 
th(> Cf)nceritrated filtrate and wash the silica thoroughly. Proceed with the 
ignitifjii and volatilization as in the Determination of Silica — 4. 

Puss hydrogen sulfide for 20 minutes through the filtrate from the silica, 
lieat to coagulate the precipitated sulfides, filter, and wash. Boil the filtrate 
to remove hydrogen sulfide, cotd, and add potassium permanganate solution 
drop wise till a pink color [)ersists for a minute or two. Dilute to 500 ml. in a 
volumetric flask. 

6. /I. Determination of Ferric Oxide, — 

Procedure. — Transfer 100 ml. of the silica filtrate solution to a 100 ml. 
Nessler tube, and proceed as in the Determination of Ferric Oxide — 6. 

Notes.— If the .sample gives too deep a color to match readily, use a smaller aliquot, 
(ir inui and titanium together witli cupferron. Details of this prortedure will 

h(‘ found in the section on preparation of standard titanium solution. Deduct the 
titanium oxide from the total oxides. 

"i’hc amount of thiocyanate used for the aamplD must agree closely with that used 
when adjusting the iKirmanent standards or titrating the temporary one. 

The sample solution, after developing the color, should not be exposed to bright 
light. 

n. B, Determination of Titanium Oxide. — 

Reagents. — Hydrogen peroxide, 8%. Standard titanium solution, equiva- 
lent to 0.0001 g. of titanium dioxide per ml. Dilute the unperoxidized solution 
used for this detennination in bauxite. 

Procedure. — Place 200 ml. of the prepared filtrate from the silica deter- 
mination ill a 200 ml. Ncsslcr tube, add 5 rnl. of hydrogen peroxide, and mix. 
C'oiTipare with a scale of standards or match by titrating standard titanium 
solution into a duplicate tube containing 200 ml. of the blank solution and 5 ml. 
of hydrogen peroxide. 

10. A, Detennination of Sodium Oxide. — 

Reagents. — Hydrofluoric acid, 48%. 1-1 ammonium hydroxide. Sul- 
furic acid, sp. gr. 1.84. 

Procedure. — To a large platinum dish add 1 g. sample, 20 ml. concentrated 
Hydrofluoric acid, and 20 ml. of water. Then add 50 ml. of 1-1 ammonium 
hydroxide and evaporate to fumes. Heat under the Dutch oven until dry. 
Repeat the fuming using one-half quantities of the hydrofluoric acid and am- 
monium hydroxide. Fume until almost dry but still moist and fuming- Add 
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5 ml. of concentrated sulfuric acid, and fume till all fumes are driven off. 
Ignite at dull red heat. Add 5 ml. concentrated sulfuric acid and fume until 
ail fumes are driven off. Add 2 ml. of concentrated sulfuric acid, and fume 
for a few minutes, but do not drive off all the acid. Leave about 1 ml. of 
sulfuric acid. It is important that the fuming is not carried to dryness, as 
an insoluble residue may be formed with the fixation of some soda. Add 
50 ml. of hot water, evaporate to 7 ml., and proceed as in the Determination 
of Soda — 10. 

1 ml. 0.1 N KMnO 4 = 0.000r)lo g. NagO. 


ANALYSIS OF ALUMINUM HYDRATE 

1. B. Preparation of Sample. — Take the sample from a carload hd, with 
a tube sampler. Push the tube down through the hydrate to the bottom of 
the car. turn the inner tube so that the slot will coincide with the slot in the 
outer tube, and jar the tube so that it will fill with hydrate. Withdraw the 
tube and empty the hydrate into a bucket. Take samples at 12 points evenly 
distributed over the car. Immediately reduce by a sample diA’ider to about 
1 pound, and preserve in a glass Mason jar, sealed with a rubber ring. The 
analysis should be made at once. 

3. 5. Determination of Loss on Ignition. — Use a 1 g. sample and i)roceed 
as in the Determination of Loss on Ignition — 3. 

Note. — Much care is necessary when starting to lujat the hydi*ate. If it is heated 
too rapidly, the high rate at which moisture is driven off will force the particles of 
hydrate out of the crucible. 

4. E. Determination of Silica, — 

Reagents. — Sulfuric acid, sp. gr, 1.84. 

Procedure. — Weigh a 10 g. sample into a casserole. Add enough Avatcr to 
make a thin paste, then 25 ml. sulfuric acid, anrl cover the casserole. When 
the mixture is heated slightly, violent action takes place between the hydrate 
and the acid to form aluminum .sulfate. After this reaction, continue to heat 
to strong fuming, and proceed as in the Dcteniiiiiation of Silica— 4. 

6. B, Determination of Ferric Oxide. — 

Reagents. — 1-1 sulfuric acid. 

Procedure. — Weigh 1 to 5 g, of sample, depending on the percentage of 
ferric oxide supposed to be present, so as to give 0.0001 to 0.0003 g. ferric oxide. 
Place in a 200 ml. beaker and add, according to the size of the sample, 15 to 
25 ml. of 1“1 sulfuric acid. Mix, then heat for 20-30 minutes, stirring occa- 
sionally to prevent caking. Cool somewhat, add a little cold water, dilute 
to about 70 ml. with hot water, boil till clear, filter, and wash. The volume 
of filtrate and washings should not exceed 90 ml. Add pota8.siujn perman- 
ganate solution till the pink color lasts for a minute. Cool and transfer to a 
100 ml. Nessler tube. Proceed as in the Determination of Ferric Oxide — 6. 

10. B. Determination of Sodium Oxide. — 

Reagents. — Sulfuric acid, sp. gr. 1.84. 

Procedure. — Place 1 g. of the sample in a 250 ml. beaker and moisten with 
water. Heat and add 2.5 ml. of sulfuric acid. Continue heating until most 
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of the acid is drivi^n oS. Add 8 mL of water and heat to solution of salts. 
Proceed as in the Determination of Sodium Oxide — 10. 

17. Determination of Insoluble Matter. — 

Reagents. — 2-1 sulfuric acid. 

Procedure. — Weigh a 10 g. sample into a casserole, add 50 ml. 2-1 sulfuric 
acid, and boil until solution is clear, but not until fumes are evolved. Dilute, 
filter, wash thoroughly, and ignite the residue in platinum for 1 hour at 1000” C. 
Cool and weigh. Weight of residue represents insoluble matter. 


REAGENTS AND STANDARD SOLUTIONS 

No. 1 Acid Mixture. — 485 ml. of water, 115 ml. of concentrated sulfuric 
iicifl, 200 ml. of eoneentrated hydrochloric acid, 200 ml. of concentraled nitric 
acid. 

No. 2 Acid Mixture. — 200 ml. water, 400 ml. concentrated sulfuric acid, 
400 ml. concentrated nitric acid. 

Fusion Mixture. — Mix 5 parts by weight of anhydrous sodium carbonate 
with 1 part of anhydrous sodium borate. 

Alcoholic Methyl Chloride. — Pass dry hydrogen chloride into cooled methyl 
alcohol for 1 to 2 hours. 

Approximately 0.05 N Potassium Dichromate. — Dissolve about 2.5 g. of 
crystals per liter of solution desired. Standardize against a Bureau of Stand- 
ards standard sample of Sibley Iron Ore in the following manner: Dissolve 
0,2 g. of the ore in 25 ml. 1-1 hydrochloric acid, and heat at a temperature 
below the boiling point, until the solution has evaporated to a siriipy con- 
sistency. Add 50 ml. hot water and 10 ml. hydrochloric acid, and bring to 
boiling. Reduce the iron by dropping in stannous chloride solution until the 
yellow color of the ferric chloride disappears. Not more than 2 or 3 drops 
should be added in excess. Cool the solution to room temperature. Add 
10 ml. of a saturated mercuric chloride solution and stir thoroughly. A small 
white precipitate of mercurous chloride should form slowly, indicating that 
a slight excess of stannous chloride had been present. Allow to stand for a 
minute or two until no more precipitate appears to form. Add 10 ml. of 1-3 
pliosphoric acid, dilute to 150-200 ml., and add 5 drops of diphenylainine 
indicator. Titrate with the dichromate solution until the color changes to a 
deep blue, which does not fade on stirring. The final additions of dichromate 
should be made slowly, since there is a slight lag in the reaction. Deduct a 
01 ml, blank. Calculate the ferric oxide value per ml. of the dichromate. 
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Standard Ferric Sulfate Solution. — Equivalent to O.OOOl g. ferric oxide per 
ml. Dissolve 0.4912 g. of ferrous ammonium sulfate in water containing 
25 ml. of 1-1 sulfuric acid, add potassium permanganate solution until the 
iron is just oxidized, and dilute to 1 liter. 

Standard Titanic Sulfate Solutions. — Equivalent tf) 1.0, 0.10, 0.05 g. 
titanium dioxide per liter. For the firKst, weigh out a little more than 1 g, of 
titanium oxide, mix with 10 g. of sodium carbonate in a platinum crucible, 
and fuse thoroughly. Extract the melt with hot water, filter, and wash the 
residue. Transfer the bulk of this residue to a beaker, add 50 ml. sulfuric 
acid, and heat strongly to dehydrate any silica. Cool, dilute to :100 ml., heat 
until soluble salts are dissolved, then filter, and dilute the filtrate to 1 liter in 
a volumetric flask. In standardizing the solution, proAision must be made for 
iron. If it is very low, it nia}" be determined colorimetrically witli thiocyanate, 
and the proper deduction made, but if much is present, it should be removed 
by the procedure next described. Pipette 25 ml. into a beaker. If iron is 
to be separated, dilute to 100 ml. and add 1 g. tartaric acid. Saturate with 
hydrogen sulfide, then make distinctly ammoniacal, and continue the passage 
of hydrogen sulfide into the solution for a few minutes. Filter off the iron 
sulfide and wash \\4th a solution containing 10 ml. of ammonium sulfide solu- 
tion prepared by adding 200 ml. ammonium hydroxide to 800 ml. water, and 
saturating hydrogen sulfide and 10 g. ammonium chloride per liter. Roil 
the filtrate for a short time, then neutralize with 1-1 sulfuric acid and add 
10 ml. exces.s. Continue boiling till all hydrogen sulfide has been removed. 
Dilute this filtrate, or, if not treated for iron, the original 25 ml. to 300 ml, 
including 25 mi. hydrochloric acid. Cool in ice and stir in ice-cold, filtered 
cupferron solution (preferably prepared from recently recrystallized material) 
until the precipitate coagulates well, and no more forms on further addition 
of the reagent. About 50 ml. of 4% solution should suffice. Filter and wash 
with cold 1-10 hydrochloric acid containing a little cupferron until the wash- 
ings are free from sulfates. Dry the precipitate and ignite in a weighed cru- 
cible, provided with a cover. Heat gently at first, then at 1100“ C. for 45 
minutes. Cover the crucible, cool in a desiccator over activated alumina, 
and weigh quickly as soon as cool It is advisable to repeat the ignition for 
a short time and check the weight. If iron was not separated, deduct the 
iron oxide content, as determined by the thiocyanate method. The residue 
is titanium dioxide. Calculate the titanium dioxide value of the solution. 
It will be very nearly 1 ing. per ml. This solution may be used for titration 
when samples high in titanium arc to be compared in a camera. 

For titration, when samples low in titanium are to be compared in a camera, 
a strength of 0.1 g. titanium dioxide per liter is preferable. To prepare this, 
dilute the stronger solution with an appropriate amount of 5% sulfuric acid. 
For comparison in the colorimeter, a peroxidized solution containing 0.05 g. 
titanium dioxide per liter is used. To the necessary amount of strong solution 
add sufficient sulfuric acid and 3% hydrogen peroxide so that the final solution 
will contain 5 ml. of sulfuric acid, and 3 ml of 3% hydrogen peroxide in each 
100 ml Potassium titanium fluoride is also recommended as the starting 
material for this solution. The appropriate treatment i.s fully described by 
Hillebrand and Lundell in Applied Inorganic Analysis,’' page 456. 
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Approximately 0.018 N and 0.1 N Potassium Permanganate Solution.— 

Disflolve crystallized C.P. potassium permanganate in a small amount of dis- 
tilled water, using about 0.573 g. (0.018 N) and 3.11 g. (0.1 N) for each liter 
of diluted solution desired. It should be allowed to stand for several days, 
then filtered through purified asbestos before making up to the final volume. 
The finished solution (0.018 N) will correspond to approximately 0.0005 g. 
calciiini oxide per ml. Keep in a glass-stoppered (preferably amber-glass) 
bottle in a dark place. To standardize the sulutiuii, dry some C.P. grade 
sodium oxalate at 105° C. for an hour. Dip out about 0.05 g. for the weak 
solutirm and a proportionally larger amount for the strong solution. Weigh 
exactly, and dissolve in 100 ml. of warm w'atcr. Add 15 ml. of 1-1 sulfuric 
Mfitl, heat to 80-90“ C., then, using a burette with glass stopciock, titrate with 
the potassium permanganate solution. Deduct the blank required for a similar 
amount of hot water and acid. Calculate the sodium oxalate oxidized per ml. 
of iHTinaiigMnate, and multiply this value by 0.4814 to obtain the equivalent 
calcium oxide value. 

Standard Vanadium Sulfate Solution. — Equivalent to about 0.001 g. vana- 
dium sesquioxide per ml. Dissolve 1.501 g. ammonium metavanadate in 50 
ml. 1-1 sulfuric acid. Add 200 rnl. of water, and weak permanganate solution 
till a faint pink color persists for a few minutes. Dilute to 1 liter with water. 
Dilute a 50 ml. portion to 100-150 ml., heat to above 70“ C^, and add dilute 
potassium permanganate solution till a faint pink color persists for at least a 
minute. Keep the solutiim hot and stir occasionally until the pink color dis- 
appears, then c()ul. Add 2 drops of diplienylamiue indicator prepared by 
dissolving 1 g. of diphenylamine in 100 ml. sulfuric acid. From a burette 
add ferrous soluticm in slight excess, shown by the disappearance of the deep 
blue color, leaving a light green. Titrate back to the deep blue with the 
standard diehromate solution. Aletisure out the same amount of ferrous solu- 
tion as was used, add 10 ml. of 1-1 sulfuric acid and dilute to 100-150 ml. 
Add indicator and titrate with the potassium diehromate solution. The differ- 
ence between this and the preceding back titrations is the diehromate con- 
sumed in oxidizing from the tetravaleiit to the pentavalent state the vanadium 
in the 50 ml. portion of vaiiadium solution. Calculate from this the vanadium 
sesquioxide value of the latter solution per ml. To find the vanadium content, 
reduce a 50 ml. portion with an exocvss of ferrous ammonium sulfate and titrate 
hack with diehromate, using diphenylamine as indicator. The 0.05 N dichro- 
niate solution used in the iron oxide determinations may be C[)nveniently used. 
The vanadium sesquioxide fact or == ferric oxide factorXO.9389. An approxi- 
mately 0.05 N ferrous ammonium sulfate solution may be prepared by dis- 
solving 20 g. of ferrous aminoiiium sulfate hexahydrate crystals in water cuii- 
tainiiig 25 ml. of 1-1 sulfuric acid, and diluting to 1 liter. 

Standard Sodium Arsenite Solution. — For the stock solution, dissolve 10 g. 
arsenic trioxide and 30 g. sodium carbonate in a small amount of hot water, 
filter, and dilute to 1 liter. For the standard solution, dilute the required 
amount of stock solution (about 50 ml.) to 1 liter. This will be equivalent to 
about 0.0002 g. manganous oxide per ml. After 24 hours, standardize against 
a standard manganese alloy containing about 1% manganese, by dissolving 
0-2 g. of the latter in 30 ml. acid mixture No, 2 and carrying through pro- 
cedure 13. 
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Approzimately 0.1 N Sodium Hydroiide Solution, — Prepare a 50% . solu- 
tion of sodium hydroxide and allow it to stand, protected against the intro- 
duction of carbon dioxide, until the carbonate has settled nut. Dilute about 
5.5 ml. of this solution to 1 liter with freshly boiled water, and preserve in a 
bottle provided with a guard tube to prevent access of air. The solution is 
standardized by titrating with the 0.1 N nitric acid. 

Approximately 0.1 N Nitric Acid Solution. — Dilute ().r5 ml. of nitric acid to 
1 liter. Standardize, by titrating .sodium carbonate jirepared by heating pure 
sodium bicarbonate at 200-205'" C. fur ‘10 minutes, using methyl yellow indi- 
cator. 

Ammonium Molybdate Solution. — Mix 65 g. of aminoiiiuin molybdate, 
225 g. of ammniiium nitrate, 40 ml. of ammoiiiuni hydroxide, and GOO ml. of 
water. Heat gently. When crystals are all in solution, filter, and without 
washing, dilute to 1 liter. 

Uranyl Zinc Acetate. — Solution A. Uranyl acetate 10 g., acetic acid (30%) 
6 g., water to make 05 g. Solution B, Zinc acetate (.UliO) 30 g., acetic 
acid (30%J 3 g., water to make 0.5 g. After the salts in A and B are dissolved 
by warming, the sulutions are mixed, a fcjw mg. of sodium cliloride added, and 
the solution is allowed to stand 24 hours. The solution is filtered immediately 
before it is to be used. 

Diphenylamine Indicator. — Dissolve 1 g. in 100 nil. of siiiruric acid, and 
shake until solution is complete. It sliould be replaced after 2 or 3 months, 
since the color change produced by old solution is less jironounced. 

Methyl Red Indicator. Dissolve 1.0 g. of cryst.als in a few ml, of ainiiio- 
nium hydroxide, dilute to 1 liter, and add hydrochloric acid until neutral. 
Avoid addition of sufficient acid to reprecipitate the crystals. 

Methyl Yellow. — Dis.solve 0.1 g. in 100 ml. of 90% alcohol. 1 drop indi- 
cator is used per 10 ml. solution. 

Phenolphthalein Indicator. — Dissolve 0.5 g. of solid phenolphthalein in 
50 ml. of 95% ethyl alcohol, and dilute to 100 ml. 

Ammonium Chloride Wash Solution. — Dilute 25 ml. of hydrochloric acid, 
neutralize to methyl red with ammonium hydroxide, and dilute to 1 liter. 
Add 2 drops excess of ammonium hydroxide. 

Ammonium Nitrate Wash Solution. — Mix 900 ml. of water with 40 ml. nitric 
acid and 100 ml. of aimnoniuin hydroxide. 


ANALYSIS OF ALUNDUM^* 

Preparation of the Sample. — If the sample is of uniform composition the 
amount desired to work on is taken without any preparation. If it is not uni- 
form, the entire sample must be crushed to small sized grains and the working 
sample selected by thorough mixing and quartering. The sample selected must 
all bo put through a GO-iuesh .screen, using a hardened steel mortar for pul- 
verizing. 

The pulverized sample is repeatedly stirred with either a horseshoe or 
electro-magnet until all magnetic material is removed. If this magnetic 


Method used by the Norton Company; cDiirtesy of M. 0. Lamar. 
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material is to be weighed and determined, it ton must be treated repeatedly 
with the magnet to free it entirely of the alundum which clings to it. 

Fusion of the Sample. — Weigh 2.000 grains of the pulverized sam])le into 
a 30 ml. or larger platinum crucible and fuse with eight grams of a mixture of 
equal parts of anhydrous sodium carbonate and anhydrous borax. The sample 
should be mixed thoroughly with the larger part of the fusion mixture and 
covered with the remainrler. Start the fusion with just enough heat to redden 
the bottom of the crucible and when fusion is well under way increase the heat 
to the full flame of a lJunsen burner. Finally fuse for 45 minutes with the full 
heat of a Fisher burner. Remove the heat, spread the fusion on the sides of 
the cruciblf in as thin a layer as possible, and allow to cool. 

Determination of Silica. — Place the crucible and cover in 80 ml. of 1 ; 3 
IU'S04 contained in a 350 ml. casserole or 400 ml. beaker and boil gently until 
the fusion is completely dissolved. Remove the crucible and cover, rinsing any 
suJution adhering to them back into the beaker, and evaporate the solution to 
fumes of H2SO4. The casserole or beaker should be covered with a glass 
triangle and watch glass and the boiling should not be so rapid as to cause 
spattering. 

When the beaker and contents have cooled, add 125 ml. of water and boil 
until all salts have dissolved. Filter while hot through a f) cm. S & S White 
Ribbon paper, or its equivalent. Be sure all the silica is transferred from the 
casserole or beaker to the filter paper, and when this is done wash the paper 
and precipitate 10-12 limes with hot water. Transfer the pa].)er and precipi- 
tate to a platinum crucible, smoke off the paper and ignite the crucible for 
15 minutes at full heat of a Bunsen burner. Cool the crucible in a desiccator 
and weigh it. Add two drops fif 1 : 1 H2SO4 and 2 or 3 ml. of IlF. J‘]vaporate 
the acids, ignite, cool, and weigh the crucible again. The difference between 
the two weights is silica and as a 2-gram sample is always taken, this figure 
multiplied by 50 gives the ])erc('ritage of silica. 

Fuse the re.sidup in the cnicible wdth 2 or 3 grains of potassium bisulphate, 
dissolve the fusion in the minimum amount of 1 : 3 H2SO4 and add the solution 
to the filtrate from the silica. 

Separation of Iron, Titanium, Zirconium, Magnesium, Calcium, and 
Manganese from Cr, V, Al, and PaOs, — The filtrate from the silica determina- 
tion (A) is concentrated to about 150 ml., cooled and almost neutralized with 
a concentrated solution of NaOH of tlie purest available quality. No indi- 
cator is used and the analyst simply adds the NaOH dropwise toward the end 
of the neutralization until vigor nu.s stirring just re-dissolves the precipitate 
iormed. Pour the nearly neutral solution (A) into 150 ml. of cold 15% NaOH 
containing also one gram each of Na/.XJ;i and Na-jO-.. Rinse out the beaker 
twice and add to the solution, l^lace on the steam bath and heat for one hour. 
Iron, titanium, and zirconium are precipitated as hydroxides, lime and mag- 
ne.sia as carbonates, and Cr is oxidized to chromate and goes into solution with 
Al, V, and P2O6. Cool and filter through a paper which has been treated with 
NaOH of the same strength. (This treatment of the pajier will prevent the 
extraction of coloring matter from it.) AVash the precipitate (B) several times 
''-’itli a 1% solution of NaaCOa. Reserve the filtrate (C). 

Dissolve the precipitate {B) in 25 ml. of hot 1 : 2 IlCl and wash the paper 
thoroughly with hot 1% II Cl. Dilute to about 150 ml., heat to boiling, add a 
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few drnps of methyl red and wash the precipitate with hot 2 % NH4CI solution, 
re-dissolve in dilute HCl and precipitate with ammonia with the same pre- 
cautions. Wash the precipitate with hot 2 % NH4CI. The precipitate (D) 
contains Fe, Ti, and Zr. The filtrates from both NH4OII precipitations are 
combined into one solution (E) after evaporating them to a volume of about 
125 ml. Reserve for lime, magnesia, and manganese. 

Separation of Fe from Ti and Zr. — Dissolve the precipate (jD) in hot dilute 
HCl, add 4 grams of tartaric acid, dilute with water to 150 ml. and neutralize 
with NH4OH. Now add 2 ml. of concentrated HCl for each 100 ml. of volume, 
heat to boiling and saturate with H^S. Lot the solution cool, and preferably 
after standing overnight, filter off any platinum sulphide wiiich may have been 
derived from the crufible. Wash the platinum sulphide with 1% H2SO4, 
saturated with HsS and discard the paper. Make the filtrate alkaline with 
NH4OH and pass in H2S for 5 minutes. Let the precipitate stand for 110 min- 
utes and filter through a close texture paper. W'ash the precii)itate (F) with 
a 5 % ammonium sulphide solution containing also 2 % NH4CL Reserve the 
filtrate (G) for the determination of titanium and zirconiuin. 


DETERMINATION OF IRON 

(а) Gravimetric Method. — Place the paper containing the precipitate (F) 
of iron sulphide in the be^aker in which the FeS ])recipitation was made and 
cover with a w^atch glass. Add 20-30 ml. of concentrated HNU3 and 5 rnl. of 
concentrated 112804. Heat on tlie hot ])late to the complete destruction of all 
organic matter and evaporate to strong fumes of SOb. It may be necessary to 
add a few’ more drops of concentrated IINO3 to destroy the last traiMjs of filter 
paper. Cool, dilute to 100-200 ml. (dei)ending upon the amount of Fe present), 
heat to boiling and precipitate with a slight excess of ammonia. Add a little 
macerated filter paper pulp, filter and w’asli with hot 2 % NII4CI, Ignite and 
w^cigh a.s FoaOa. Discard the filtrate. In very careful work tlie Fe^Oa after 
ignition and weighing sliould be corrected for SiOa by treatment with HF and 
a few drops of H2SO4, evaporation to drjmess and finally heating to 950 ° C. 

(б) Volumetric Method. — Destroy the filter ))aper just as in thi? gravimetric 
method. Dissolve, after evaporation to SO3 and cooling, in 1 ; 3 H(-1, heat 
to boiling, reduce with SnCL and titrate the excess of SnCl^ and all the reduced 
iron electrometrically using N/lOO or N/IO K 2 Cr 207 , depending on the amount 
of Fe present. 

DETERMINATION OF Ti AND Zn 

The filtrate (G) contains the titania and zirconia. Neutralize it in a covered 
beaker with H2SO4 and dilute to 200 ml. Add 20 ml. of concentrated II2SO4, 
boil out the H2S and cool to 5-1 O'’ C. Precipitate Ti and Zr with a cold 4 % 
solution of “ cupferron,*' add the cupferron until a white milkiness is produced 
which disappears on stirring. Add macerated filter paper pulp and filter with 
suction, washing the precipitate about 15 times with dilute 1 : 10 HCl. Char 
the paper very cautiously in a weighed crucible. Finally ignite to constant 
weight, and weigh as Ti02 plus ZrOo,” Fuse the weighed precipitate with a 
small amount of K2S2O7 and dissolve in cold 10% H2SO4. Keep the volume of 
the solution as small as possible. Reserve as solution (II). 
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DETERMINATION OF ZIRCONIA 

The solution (//) is peroxidized by the addition of a distinct excess of H2O2 
and 0.50 gram of di-ammonium phosphate added. Stir thoroughly until all 
the phosphate is dissolved and set aside overnight near the steam bath or oven 
so that, if possilde, the solution will remain at about 40° C. Filter and wash 
with 5% NILNOa, Ignite very carefully to avoid decrepitation and weigh 
as ZrFaO?. Calculate ZrOa equivalent and subtract from the weight of 
“ TiOa+ZrOa.” Calculate Ti02%. 


DETERMINATION OF MANGANESE 

The solution ( E) of a volume of about 75 ml. is warmed to G0° C., made dis- 
tinctly alkaline with NILOH and an excess of bromine water added. It is 
set aside on the steam bath until the Mn02 has flocculated. Filter through a 
cl use i)aper and wash a few times with water. Reserve the filtrate (/). Dis- 
solve in dilute 1 ; {) HNO.i containiug a few drops of H20:i, boil out the excess 
pi'rcjxide and determine the Mn either (n) eolorirnetrically after adding 5 ml. 
(jf II2SO4 fs]). gr. l.cS4) and 0.3 KIO4 or {h) 15 ml. of AgNOj (0 grams per liter) 
and 10 ml. of 15% (NlD^S.Os, heating to 00° to develoj) the permanganate 
color. I’inish, iifter coolijig in ice water, by adding 10 ml. of 10% NaCl and 
titrating with a .standard sodium arsenitc solution, .standardized against a 
standard steel or against a standard ])ermanganate. 


DETERMINATION OF LIME AND MAGNESIA 

The filtrate (./) from the MnO deterniinaiion is evaporated, if necessary, 
to JOO- 120 ml., hcatcMl to boiling, and precipitated ivitli 10 ml. of 4%) aniinonium 
oxalate solution. Let stand overnight, filter and wash with 0.5%> ammonium 
oxalate, dksedve in dilute IlCl, wash the paper several times with water, add 
0.1 grants (NH4)2C204. 211-0 and re-precipitate boiling hot by the addition of 
NH4UH. Let stand at least four hours, filter and wash as before, ignite and 
weigh as CaO. 

The c<unl)ined filtrates from the two calcium oxalate precipitations are 
evaporated to 200 ml. and about 1.0 gram of di-ammonium hydrogen pho.sphate 
dissolved in a few ml. of water added. Pour in 10% by volume of the solution 
of strong ammonia, stir vigorously while the beaker is cooled in ice water to 
assist precipitation, and let the magnesium ammonium phosphate stand over- 
night. Filter, wa.sh with 5%; NII4OH, dissolve in liot dilute IICl, wash the 
jiaper with warm water, cool and after adding 0.1 gram (NIl4)2HP04, re- 
precipitate with NII.1OH. Let stand at least 4 hours, filter, wash as before, 
smoke off the paper very carefully, ignite in a muffle or under good oxidizing 
conditions and weigh as Mg-PjO?. Calculate to MgO by the factor .3621. 


CHROMIUM, VANADIUM, AND PHOSPHORUS 

The filtrate from the NaOH separation, solution (C), is made up to 500 ml, 
‘>r 250 ml., depending on the color, and compared Avith a standard K2Cr04 
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solution containing approximately the same amount of sodium hydroxide. 
Calculate to Cr^Oa. .The amount found is generally less than .10%. 

After the (>203 detcrmiaatinn acidify the solution and precipitate with a 
slight excess of NII4OH without the use of any indicator. It will be necessary 
to precipitate in rather a large volume (about 1000 ml.) on account of the great 
amount of alumina present. Filler on one or more large loose-te.xture papers 
and wash a few times with hot 8% NILNOa to remove the bulk of the sodium 
salts. Transfer as much of the precipitate as jiossible with a platinum or 
porcelain spatula back to the beaker .and dissolve w'liat remains on the papers 
by repeatedly pouring through 100 ml. of 1 : I) hot lINOa. Add a few drops of 
H .Oj to the cold solution and if any color develops, cumj)arc with a standard 
vanadium solution colorimetricallv under the same cojiditions. Report as 
V2O,. 

After the . vanadium determinatiun transfer the solution to a 800 ml. 
Erlcnmcyer flask, boil out the Il-iOi* and add a few drops of strong KM11O4 
until a pink color is present. Decolorize with a sulphite ami add Ifj ml. of 
strong HNO3 (sp. gr. 1.42), cool, adjust the volume tu about 12.“) ml., add 50 
ml. of aminonium molybdate (Blair’s formula). Shake for 10 minutes, let 
settle about an liuur, filter on a tight paper, wash with 1%. KNO:; until free 
from all acid, pla(?e tlie paper in the flask, add an excess of standardized N/lO 
ISIaOlI, shake until the paper is thoroughly disintegrated, dilute to 100 ml. 
with (X)ii-frcc water, add a few drops of phenolphthalein and discharge the 
pink color with standard nitric acid. Bring bank tlie pink color with ^7l0 
NaOH and from the ratio of the acid and alkali and their respective volumes 
used, calculate the I’oOc, using the ratio of 1 P-Oi. to 40 NaOII. Standardize tlie 
NaOH against a standard sample of steel or against pure acid i)tjtassiurn 
phtlialate. 

Total Sulphur as SO.v — Fuse a 2.00 gram sample with Na^COa. NaaBX)? 
just as for the silica detennination, using an electric mnflle furnace or other 
means to exclude runlariiiiiaiion by sulpliur. Extract the melt with warm 
water, filter, and wash with \ % Naaf’Oa. Acidify the filtrate with HC8 using 
only enough excess tu give about 1% by volume. Heat to Ijoiling and precipi- 
tate with BaCI-j. Let stand overnight. Filter, ignite at 000” C. and Aveigh as 
BaS04. 

Soda and Potash. — A 0.5000 gram sample is^ puh^crized to an impalpable 
poAvder by grinding in an agate riiotar. (On account of the abrasive action it is 
arlAisablc to use an old mortar.) Determine soda and potash by the J, 
Lawrence Smith method. The .special tinger-sluipcd crucible is almost com- 
pulsory on account of the fact that the full heat of the Fisher burner must be 
used for 1.5 hrs. in order to insure complete decomposition of the sample. 
After the mixed NaCl and KCl are w cighed, K2O may be determined either as 
perchlorate or chloroplatinate. The total amount of alkali found is usually 
quite small, except in the case of 38 Alundum. 

Blank Corrections. — One cannot emphasize too strongly the importance of 
applying blank corrections. These are best determined by carrying through 
all the steps of the analysis a pure solution of some alumiiiuin salt known to be 
free from the elements .sought. In the case of the NajO and K2O blanks, the 
reagents alone are used — i.e. calcium carbonate and ammonium chloride. 
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Further Notes. — 1. In making the colorimetric Cr 20 s determination one 
must guard against a color which may be due to the presence of platinum de- 
rived from the crucible. If Pt is suspected, acidify with HNOa, reduce with 
SO 2 ; if the solution becomes colorless on stirring, all the color was duo to CrzOa. 
If Pt is found, match the color with M'iCrOg and apply the proper correction. 

2 . If especially accurate silica determinations are required, make double 
evaporations with intervening filtrations, burn off tin; two papers together, fuse 
the impure Si 02 with one gram of Na-COs and make double evaporations with 
H(1 (or 112804 ) using Pt dishes. The reason fur this is that silica dehydrated 
from a borate solution always carries a slight contamination of B 2 O 3 which is 
volatilized as BF 3 and counted as SiO^. 

3. Profier calcium carbonate for alkali determinations is hard to buy. 
It rimy be prepared by the precipitation of a pure calcium nitrate solution with 
ammonium carbonate. The Cm(NO;0i: is added hot tf) the ammoniacal car- 
bnnaic, and the ('aCOn washed about 20 times on a Buchner funnel with hot 
water. It is then dried at 100 ° C. and bottled. 

• 1 . The borax used for the fusion of the sainjile should be anhydrous. It 
may be necessary to prepare this. If the use of the deca-hydrate is attempted, 
the fusion is apt to froth over. 


METHODS FOR THE CHEMICAL ANALYSIS OF ALUMINUM 

AND ALUMINUM ALLOYS =2 • 


SAMPLING 

Securing representative samples is of paramount importance for satisfactor}^ 
chemical iiiial 3 ^si.s. Chemists, at best, work on saniides weighing a few grams 
each. These samples may represent many thousands of jiounds of metal or 
other material. Unless, for example, sampling jirocedures are designed in the 
light of a full knowledge of the structure of metals, and the liehavior of metals 
during solidification from a molten condition, the sample secured is not apt to 
he representative. 

It is obvious that the sampling of aluminum is best done when the metal is 
molten. From the molten metal, which has been brought to a uniform com- 
position by thorough mixing, a ladle of metal is withdrawn and a sample coupon 
poured in the form of a flat plate in a steel mold. This plate is 1 JsXSXHa 
ioches. The actual material for analysis is taken by repeated drilling in a 
diagonal line across the plate. Commercially pure aluminum, as tapped from 

” Churchill, IL V., and Bridges, K. W., Chemical Analysis of Aluminum'' (1935). 
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a rDduction furnace, is sampled by pouring into a button mold. This mold is 
about 2 inches in diameter and inches deep. This button is drilled com- 
pletely through from top to bottom. 

In all sampling work, cleanliness is essential. The use of oil should be 
avoided in drilling, wherever possible. Pick-up of iron should be avoided by 
the use of sharp drills. It is a wise precaution to treat prepared samples with 
a magnet to remove adventitious iron. 

Notch bar and ingot sampling is somewhat more difficult than is the sam- 
pling of molten metal. In the ease of notch bar, at least four notches should be 
drilled, preferably completely through the ingot. In the case of ingots, at 
least six drillings should be made, which extend at least half way through the 
ingot. Three of the drillings should be made on the top of the ingot and three 
on the bottom. The three drillings on each side should be in a line from one 
corner of the ingot to the diagonally opposite corner. Such samples are to be 
thoroughly mixed, observing the above mentioned precautions as to cleniiliness. 

^Miere rich alloys are being handled, which are brittle, crushing should be 
used instead of drilling. The resultant sample is ground to completely pass a 
40-inesh sieve, and, as usual, a magnet should be used on the product. 

The sampling of sheet, castings, or fabricated forms of the metal, is not 
specially difficult. However, particularly in the case of castings, it is jjo.ssible 
that an accurate sample can bo secured only by drilling in a mini her of separated 
locations and carefully compositing all the drillings obtained. In the case of 
sheet, there is no hazard in taking chippings or rlrilliiigs at random until a 
sufficient quantity of sample is obtained. Sampling of otlier fabricated forms 
of aluminum should be done with the thought in mind of avoiding in so far as 
is possible, segregation of some constituent in the alloy. 

The sampling of scrap or such material is very difficult to do in a satisfactory 
manner. It is a basic fact that such materials are best sampled fiy melting the 
material, thoroughly mixing, and then sampling the resultant molten metal. 

The value of any analysis depends upon the skillful application of adequate 
chemical procedures to a representative sample. Chemists called upon to 
itriake analyses should always know the purpose of such analyses, so tliat they 
may have a criterion for evaluating the .sampling procedures employed. 

The direct determination of aluminum in aluminum and aluminum alloys 
is tedious and difficult and is nut made in commercial work. The percentage 
of aluminum, if required, is assumed to be the remainder after the sum of the 
determinable elements is subtracted from 100%. 

Elements quite often present in determinable amounts in aluminum and 
aluminum alloys are Silicon, Iron, Copper, Titanium, Nickel, Lead, Zinc, 
Magne.sium, Manganese, Chromium, and Tin. Methods for the determination 
of these elements will be given in the following procp>diires. 

Wlien a large number of elements are present in an alloy it i.s often con- 
venient to determine several of them on the same sample weight. For [;xami)le, 
it i.s feasible to determine Silicon, Iron, Copper, Titanium and Nickel on a 
single 1 g. Aveight and Lead, Copper, and Zinc on a single 2 g. weight of sample. 
The other elements raontioned above are each usually determined on separate 
weights of sample. 

Detailed procedures for the determination of these elements are as follows: 
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DETEBMINATION OF SILICON 

Place 1 g. of sample in a medium-sized casserole or beaker (or 0.5 g. if a 
silicon content higher than 10% is expected). Keeping the vessel covered as 
much as possible, cautiously add 35 ml. (or 20 ml. for a 0.5 g. sample) of acid 
mixture No. 1, p. 29. The action is violent with high silicon alloys. When 
no further action can be seen, evaporate till heavy fumes of sulfuric acid are 
evolved for a few minutes. Cool, moisten with 10 ml. of 1 : 3 sulfuric acid, 
add 100 ml. of hot water, and boil till salts are dissolved. Stir in some paper 
])ulp, filter through a close-textiircd paper, then wash three or four times with 
hot water. (Reserve filtrate for copper determination.) 

Ignite the residues in a large platinum crucible. After cooling, mix with 
them 1 to 8 g. (depending on the amount of residue) of sodium carbonate. 
Fuse cautiously till nearly ciuiet, then finish with a strong heat. Run the melt 
up the sides of the crucible, cool, and place in a casserole or beaker with suffi- 
cient 1-3 sulfuric acid to i)rcvent formation of solid cake of sodium sulfate when 
taken to fumes. When the melt has dissolved, remove the crucible, washing 
it out into the vessel. Evaporate and continue heating till heavy fuming has 
taken place for some time, then remove from heat. While still moderately 
warm, add a little cold water followed by 100 ml. of hot water. Heat to com- 
plete solution cjf the solul)le salts, but avrn'd too long treatment as the silica 
t(mds to redis.s[)lve. Filter after stirring in some paper pulp, and w^ash thor- 
oughly with hot water. 

Dry the filter with contents, then ignite in a platinum crucible at 500® C, 
until free from carbon, finish at 1000® C., cool, and weigh. Moisten with a 
few drops of diluted sulfuric acid and add several rnl. of hydrofliioric acid, 
livaporate dry, ignite, cool, and weigh again. The loss in weight represents 
silica. Deduct a determined blank. 

Silicon = . silica X 0.4072. 


Note 1 . — In routine aiialy.sis, fusion of the first ivsidue may be omitted if it contains 
no elemental silicon, indicated by white color. In tliis caso, the residue may be treated 
with H 2 SO 4 and HI\ and the loss in wH^ght caliailateil to silicon. The slight loss of 
silica in the filtraU^ may he ignored. For accurate Nvork, however, .silica must be re- 
covered from the filtnite by a .second deli^'^dnitinii. 

Note 2 .— If an aluminum alloy containing silicon and magnesium, combined as 
silicide; or cimUiining silicon in solid .solution (maximum solid solubilii}^ of silicon in 
aluminum is about 1.5%, obtained by annealing at 570^^ C, and quenching in cold water) 
is dtssulved in acids, some loss of silicon may occur. Hence, for the determination of 
silicon in nn alloy of this kind or for fundaiiientul umpire analysis wherein the thermal 
history is unknown, an “ Alkali Attack ** method such as the following should be used, 

Soditim Hydroxide Solution Method 

Dissolve 0.5 to 1.0 gram of sample in a covered Moned metal beaker, using 15 ml. 
of 30% sodium hydroxide solution. Wlien violent action ceases, place on a hot plate 
and heat gently until the volume of solution is reduced to about 5 ml. If the solution is 
still dark, add 2 or 3 nil, of 3 hydrogen peroxide to haslBii oxidation and again reduce 
the volume to about 5 nJ. Transfer the concentrated sodium hydroxide stdution to a 
lyrex beaker containing 80 ml. of 1 . to 1 stilfiiric acid. Thoroughly police the Monel 
mntal beeper and, using a few cubic centimeters of dilute sulfuric acid, wjish any adhering 
material into the Pyrex beaker. Add 2 ml. of concentrated nitric sicid. Evaporate to 
copiou.s fumes and finish by the usual silica volatilization procedure. 

Alternative Method. (This procedure is now preferred to the one given above 
because after dehydratiim salts are more easily dissolved.) Transfer the solution to a 
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F3rrex beaker containing 65 ml. of L to 1 sulfuric acid and 20 ml. of 60% pcrcliloric acid. 
Thoroughly police the Monel beaker and cover and, using a few cubic centimeters of 
dilute sulfuric acid, wash any adhering material into the Pyrex beaker. Make double 
dehydration by evaporation to copious fumes and finish by usual sQica vohitilization 
procedure. 

Another alternative procedure, subatJintially ii» published by the Aluminum Research 
Institute, is: Neutralize the concentrated sodium hydroxide solution with 1 to 1 hydro- 
chloric arid and transfer it to a Pyrex beaker. Add 20 ml. of 00% perchloric acid. 
Evaporate to copioas fume.s, coed, add 50 ml. of hot water, bring li) a boil, filter at once 
using an afildess paper pulp, and wash with wiirm i% hydrochloric acid. Add 10 ml. 
of perchloric acid to filtrate, fume, aiul filter as before. Dry the filters with contents, 
then ignite in a platinum crucible at 10(K)‘' ( Add a few" drops of sulfuric acid and ignite 
to constant weight. Cool and weigh. I'inish by the usual silica volatilization procedure. 


DETERMINATION OF COPJ^ICR 
Iodide Copi*eii 

Pass a rapid stream of hydrogen sulfide tliroiigh tlie .silicon filtrate for 5 
minutes or add 50 ml. cold .saturated hydrogen sulfide solution. Heat just to 
boiling to coagulate the sulfide, filter, and wash with acidulated hydrogen 
sulfide water. (ReserA^e filtrate for detnrnunation of iron.) 

Ignite the precipitate at 500“^ C. in a porcelain crucible, cool, dissolve in 5 
ml. nitric acid, transfer to a beaker or flask containing 0.2 to 0.5 ml. sulfuric 
acid. The amount is deteruiiiicd by the size of the sulfide residue. Transfer 
the A^’essel to the hot plate and take to dryness, using care to avoid sj)attering. 
Continue heating till no more sulfuric aidiydride fumes from free acid come off. 
This heating must not be so strong that it decomposes the sulfab's, turning the 
re.sidue browm. After cooling, add 25 ml. of water containing Z ml. of 90.5% 
acetic acid. Heat to complete solution, but avoid boiling off much of the 
liquid. Remove the ves.sel from the hot plate. To the cooled solution add 
5 ml. of potassium iodide solution (30 g. potas.siuin ioflide to 100 ml. of water), 
or 10 ml. if tlie copper is over 1%, and shake thortiughly. AIIoav to stand 5 
minutes (10 minutes with the larger addition). Titrate the free iodine with 
a solution of sodium tlii()sulfate having a suitable copper value standardized 
by the Copper Sulfate Method. A few drops of fresh starch solution (1 g. 
of soluble starch to 150 ml. of \vater) used as an indicator, are added near the 
end of the titration. 

Note. — At the stage nf driving off the free acids, tlie upper paH. r)f the container 
can be freed from arid readily, without overheating the bottom, by surrounding tlie 
group of containers with shields. 

Preparation and Standardization of Thiosulfate Solution by Copper Sulfate 
Method. — Using distilled water, prepare a solution of ajipropriate strength by 
dissolving the pure crystals of sodium thiosulfate in one of the following ratios, 
dependent upon the copper value desired: 

16 g. per liter: 1 ml. = 0.004 g. copper approximately. 

4 g. per liter; 1 mb = 0.001 g. copper approximately. 

2 g. per liter: 1 ml. =0.0005 g. copper approximately. 

Weight 15.9 g. of C.P. copper sulfate pentahydrate and dissolve in dis- 
tilled Avater to a total volume of 2 liters, including 5 ml. of glacial acetic acid to 
preA^ent hydrolysis. This solution will contain about 0.002 g. of copper per ml. 
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Accurately determine the copper value per ml. by electrolyzing three separate 
50 ml. portions measured with a 50 ml. pipette. 

To standardize the strong thiosulfate solution, pipette 50 ml. of the copper 
sulfate solution into a 250 ml. Erlenmcyer flask, add d ml. 00.5% acetic acid 
and 10 ml. potassium iodide solution (30 g. potassium iodide to 100 ml. water). 
After mixing and ullowing to stand 10 minutes, titrate it with the sodium 
thiosulfate solution to be standardized. A few drops of fresh starch solution 
(1 g. soluble starch dissolved in 150 nil. water) are added near the end of the 
titration. 

The weak thiosulfate solutions are standardized in the same way except 
that only 10 ml. of the cojiper Sfdution is used, 15 ml. water added, and 5 ml. 
putassium iodide .solutitui taken instead of 10 ml. 

The (M)pper content of the standard copper sulfate solution u.scd, divided 
by tlie luirnber of ml. of thiosulfate solution required, will equal the copper 
value of 1 ml. of the sodium thio.sulfate solLition. 

A thiosulfate solulitui .sometiuic.s loses strength at an appreciable rate, the 
(lualiiy uf crvstals or \\ atfU‘, or the eoiidition of storage appearing to influence 
the ktuqiing quality. It is advisa])lo to standardize for each day^s use unless 
proof is obtained that a longer interval can be safely allowed. 

Dirj^llRMlNATION OF COPPER 

Electrolytic Method. — A nitric acid solution nf the ignited residue obtained 
from tlie “ Formir arid Ilydrugtm sulfide precipitate ” in the determination of 
lead, or from tlie Hydrogen sulfide precipitate from silicon filtrate may be 
used for the electrolytic determination of copper. 

A method using caustic solution of samjile is as follows. 

Place J g. sample in a 250 ml. Erlenmeyer ^^'ide mouth flask nr beaker. 

Add J.5 ml. of 20% .soJiiim hydroxide solution. When reaction subsides, 
heat until solution is complete, dilute Avith 100 ml. hot boiled distilled water, 
filter, aiul wash with hot water. Using hot 1 : 1 nitric acid, completely dis- 
solve the re.sidue into a bejiker for electrolysi.s. Neutralize with 1 : 1 ammonia, 
make acid with 1 : 1 sulfuric acid, and add 4 ml. e.vcess. Add 1 ml. of con- 
ceritrated nitric acid. Dilute to 150 ml. Using any convenient stirring 
device, electrolyze until cofiper is coinidetely deposited. In case no stirring 
device is available, the cop|)er can be plated out by lowering the current density 
sufficiently to give a pure weigiuible deposit, and alloAving a longer time. 

liemrjve the cathode, wash with water and alcohol, dry at lOO'’ C., cool to 
rot)in temj)erature, and weigh. The gain in weight rnjjrostmts copper. 

Norn. — Small amounts of irrjii, aluminum, cobalt, nickel, and manganese do not 
affect the electrolytic rJetcrminatioii tif copjx;r as imtlined above. However, if the 
amciunt of metals other than i!upf)e]' is large, it is liest to make a hydrogen sulfide separa- 
tion liy the following prot edurc: Using a minimum amount of hot 1 : 1 nitric acid, com- 
pletely dissolve, the residue olitained from the sodium hydroxide solution. Avoid an 
ex(ii!ss of nitric aciil at this jioiiit as later it will decompose hydrogen sulfide, precipitating 
free sulfur. Make the solution alkaline with ammoniuin hydroxide and then just arid 
with liydrorlihmc acid. Dilute to 150 ml. with water. Saturate the solution with 
hydrogen sulfide, filter, and wash free from acid. Ignite the precipitate at 500° C, in a 
porcelain cnicible, cfiol, dissolve in 5 ml. of nitric acid, using gentle heat, neutralize with 
1 : 1 ammonium hydroxide and complete os in the main method. A similar procedure 
may be followed using the silicon filtrate. 
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DETERMINATION OF IRON 

Use thp filtrate from the copper sulfide filtration (determination of copper). 
Place it in a wide mouth Erlciimeyer flask on a hot plate. Add 4 or 5 solid 
glass beads having a diameter of about 5 or 6 mm., to prevent bumping, and 
boil vigorously to remove hydrogen sulfide. It will be driven off in 25 to 30 
minutes. As soon as the hydrogen sulfide is expelled, cool the flask. When the 
solution is cold, titrate the iron with .standard potassium permanganate having 
an iron value of 0.001 g. per ml. Deduct a blank wliieh is determined by a 
titration made on a solution obtained by carrying along with the regular 
determination a flask to Avhich ail reagents used have been added. 

Notes. — 1. \'anadium is the only element likely to })c present in aluminum \vlii(4i 
will interfere with the iron fletenniiiatioii. Usmdly it is present in surh small amount 
that it can be ignored. An accurate method which eliminates the interference of 
vanadium is as follows. Dissolve 1 g. of sample in jin acid mixture ns for determining 
silicon and contiiiue till tlie first residue has lieen ignited. Volatilize the silica and 
silicon by heating witli a little hydrofluoric, nitric, and sulfuric acids, evaporate to fumes, 
and add to the original filtrate. Stir in 25 ml. of tartaric acid solulion. Pass in 
hydrogen sulfide and filter off the precipitate, wasliing with acidulatial hydrogen sulfide 
water. (0.1 solution of sulfuric acid .sat united with liydrngen sulfide.) Add am- 
monium hydroxide to the filtnite in small exces.s. Treat with hydrogen sulfide for one 
minute, warm to coagulate the precipitated sulfide, then cool, filter, and wa.sh with a 
solution containing each of amiurjiiium sulfide and aminoiiiuni .sulfate. Dissolve 
the sulfide from the filter with 10 ml. of warm 1 : 0 sulfuric acid, washing the jmtHT 
thoroughly with hot water. Boil out hydrogen sulfide and finish by jirocciduro given 
a^vD. 

2. The success of the iron detcrmiiiatioii depends largely on the temiieraiurc of the 
hot plate used to expel th('. hydrogen .sulfide. It is essential that the solution boil 
vigorously. 

3. The .stability of the reduced iron in the solution ]iii< been thoroughly invosiigatnd. 
It was found that, after a 212 hour exfKXsure to the atmosplicre, samples containing up 
to 12% iron showed a negligible pxidalion of ferroas iron. 

4. Pota.ssium tiiificyiiiuLte may be used to ieyt eomydete reduction of iron. This 
should be done by removing a drop of solulion and tfwting on a spot nlsite. 

5. Lead acetate paix'r may be used to test for complete removal of hydrogen sulfide. 
However, it will bo safe to omit ilie test if the samples are boiled 31.) minutes. 

0. In all work it is very desirable that the volume f)f tlio solution be kept as low aa 
possible. This aids the renuival of tlit^ hydrogen sulfide from the aolulion containing 
the ferrous iron and i.s required if titanium i.s detonnined, as the volume must be low 
enough for a 100 ml. Nessler tube to hold it. 


DETERMINATION OF TITANIUM 

Transfer the solution in the flask, after the iron has been titrated, to a 100 
ml. Nessler tube. In a duplicate tube place 20 ml. of 1 : 3 sulfuric acid anti 
75 ml. of water. The saniple is apt to have a faint yellow tinge and the 
standard is made to mattdi by adding the required amount of strong ferric 
solution (1.8 g. of ferric sulfate and a little sulfuric acid to 100 ml. of winter). 

Add 3 ml. of 3% hydrogen peroxide to each tube and mix the contents of 
each. Add sufficient standard titanium solution (1 ml. =0.0001 g. titanium) 
to the second tube to match the color of the sample. 

The titanium may be measured by comparison with previously prepared 
standards or a colorimeter may be used. 

Note. — I'or preparation of standard titanium solution see p. 30. 
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DETERMINATION OF NICKEL 

The filtrate from the silicon determination may be used for the determina- 
tion of nickel. If copper has been removed with ILS, the ILS must be boiled 
out and the solution oxidized by adding 3 ml. of concentrated nitric acid and 
boiling. If iron aHid titanium have been titrated, 3 ml. of nitric acid should be 
added and the solution boiled vigorously for a few minutes. Hydrogen peroxide 
must be removed. Dilute the solution to 200 ml. 

Add 25 ml. of 25% tartaric acid and neutralize with ammonia. If there is 
insoluble material at this point filter. Heat nearly to boilifig and stir in 
dimethjdglyoxime solution (1 g. in 100 ml. concentrated animonia), using 20 
ml. for up to 0.02 g. of nickel and 5 ml. for cnudi addititmal 0.01 g. If nickel 
content is over 0.25%, filter through a weighed (toocIi crucible 30 minutes 
after precipitating; if less than 0.25% allow to stand 1 hour before filtering. 
Wash with hoi water, dry for 2 hours at 110 to 120° cool and weigh. 

Nickel - nickel dirnetl 13 ] glyoximeX 0.2032. 

Notes.' --!. If Tnurli fobalt i.s priiscnt predpitate as usual, make just add with 
anritif af'id and luld 3 ml. of di mot h 3 dgly oxime. Allow to stand for 1 hour, filter on 
hard Plied paper, wash with hot water, dissolve with cold 1 : 3 hydrochloric add, iieu- 
tnilize witli ainmoninni hydroxide, and add 10 ml. dimethylgly oxime. 

2. Nickel may be determined in the residue after dissolving the aluminum in 20% 
sodium hydroxide .solutiou. Dissolve the residue in Ht'!l and a little HNOa. Add 
ibSl )4 and fume to dehydrate silica. Treat the solution of soluble salts with H 2 S and 
remove silica and cojipcjr sulfide together. Finish by prouedui e given above. 


DETERMINATION OF LEAD 

Electrol 3 rtic Method. — Dissolve a 2 g. sample in a 250 ml. flask in 60 ml. of 
1 : 1 hydrochloric acid, added cautiously, follow^ed by 1 ml. of concentrated 
nitric acid tow^ard the end of the reaction. Roil to t^omplete the SDlution and 
to expel the oxides of nitrogen. Dilute to about 125 ml. volume and filter into 
a 400 ml. beaker, wa.shiug with hot water. To the filtrate add 50 ml. of 25% 
tartaric acid solution, dilute to 300 in!, and neutralize with ammonium hy- 
droxide u.sing metliyl red as an indicator, then add 25 ml. of a formic acid 
mixture made by diluting 200 ml. of formic acid (sp. gr. 1.20) to 970 ml. and 
adding 30 ml. of concentrated ammonium hydroxide. Heat nearly to lioiling 
and pass in a rapid stream of hydrogen sulfide for 15 minutes. Stir in a little 
macerated paper and heat to aid coagulation of the precipitate. Set a mod- 
erately close paper with a solution made by diluting 25 ml. of the above formic 
acid mixture to 1 liter and saturating with hydrogen sulfide, filter and wash 8 
times with the same solution. Ignite the jirecipitate in a porcelain crucible 
at 500° C. Transfer ignited residue to a 200 ml. tall form beaker and dissolve 
in 5 ml. concentrated nitric acid. If tin is present evaporate to small volume, 
filter off the stannic acid and thoroughly wash with dilute nitric acid and then 
hot water. Adjust the volume of the solution or filtrate if the tin separation is 
made to 150 ml., and electrolyze hot, using a low current density. After 
electrolysis is complete, remove the anode, wa.shiiig first with water and then 
with alcohol, dry at 125° C., cool and weigh. 

Lead = lead dioxide X 0.8643 (empirical). 
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Notes.—!. Copper may be determined fi’om its weight on the cathode where it 
can be deposited when lead is dotennined. 

2. The electrolyte may bo osocl for determination of zinc. See Note 2, Oxide 
Method. 


DETERMINATION OE ZINC • 

Zinc Oxide Method. — Use 1 g. sample if zinc content is above 1%, 2 g. 
sample if zinc content is 0.10 to 1.0% and .‘1-5 g. samjde if zinc is below 0.10%; 
electrolyte from detoriiiiiiEitii)ii of lead may be used for determination of zinc 
(Note 2). 

Dissolve the sample in a covered 400 ml. beaker in 1 : 1 hydrochloric acid, 
added Cfiutiously, followed by 1 ml. of nitric acid toward the end of the reaction. 
For 2 g., use 40 ml. of acid; for 1 g. 25 ml. Boil to complete the solution and to 
expel oxides of nitrogen. Dilute to 125 nd., add 10 nd. i : 1 hydrochloric acid, 
pass hydrogen sulfirle through the solution for 3 minutes, add a little macerated 
paper, filter, and wash with acidulated h^ulrogen sulfide water. Boil the 
filtrate 10 minutes to exjiel hydrogen sulfide. Cool soniewliat, add 25 nd. f)f 
25% tartaric acid per gram of sample, dilute to 2.50 ml., neutralize with am- 
muniurn hydroxide, using methyl red indicator, then add 25 ml. of a ff)nnic acid 
mixture made by tliliiting 200 ml. of formic acid (sp. gr, 1.20) to 070 ml, and 
adding 30 ml. of coiicontrated ainmouium hydroxide. Heat nearly to boiling 
and pass in a rapid .stream of hydrogen sullicle for 15 juiiiute.*^. Stir in a little 
macerated paper and lieat to aid ctjagulatirm of the ])recipitate. Set a mod- 
erately close paper, containiiig a little macerated j)aper, witli a solution made by 
diluting 25 ml. of the above formic acid niixiurc to 1 liter .and sfiturating with 
hydrogen sulfido*, filter, and wash 5 times with the same soliiiion. Dis.solve 
the zinc sulfide from the filter into the original beaker willi liot 1 : 3 hydro- 
chloric acid, and wash the j)ai)er thoroughly. Boil tor 5 minutes. Eool some- 
what, add 5 ml. of 25% tartaric acid, and make tlie solution just alkaline to 
methyl red with ammonium hydroxide. Dilute to 100 ml., heat, .and pas.s 
hydrogen .sulfide through the solution for 3 minutes. Add 10 ml. of the formic 
acid mixture and continue the hydrogen sulfide for 5 minutes more. Coagulate 
and filter as above, and wash 5 times with the formic acid wash solution. 
Ignite the precipitate in a weighed porcelain or vitreosil cruruble, starting at a 
dull rod heat and finishing at a moderate red. Cool and weigh as zinc oxide. 
Deduct a determined blank. 

Zinc = zinc oxide XO. 8034. 

Notes, — 1. A dark zinc .sulfide precipitate jiulit;ate.s the i)re.‘5fuii:[‘ of lead, ami the 
w'eighed precipitate should l)e L'xarnined and eoiTected. llissolve the oxide in nitric 
acid and determine lead hy ihii electrolytic method. Correct the weight i)f zinc oxide 
for the amount of load sulfat*^ present. 

2. If an appreciable amount of lead is presemt, necessitating its determination, as is 
generally the case in the analysis of secondary aluminum, it is most convenient to deter- 
mine zinc in the eloctrolyf.c after the determination of lead. The procedure is as follows: 
Add 5 ml. of concentrated sulfuric acid to the electrolyte, and evaporate to fumes of 
sulfuric acid. Take up with water, add 25 ml. of hydrt)geii sulfide water, bring to a boil, 
filter, and wash thoroughly. Finish by the oxide or the m(ax*iiry thiocyanate method- 

3. When it Is necessary to use a large sample it may conveniently be divided into 
several portions for the first sulfide precipitation, the precipitates dis.s(jived into a single 
beaker, and the procedure continued as in the standard method. 
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4. If robalt is present, make the first precipitation, filter, and dissolve in liydroehlnric 
aciid awS in the standard method. Evaporate to small volume, dilute, and add sodium 
hydroxide in excess, followed by sodium peroxide, allow to stand, filter, make the filtrate 
just tieid Avith hydrochloric acid, add 5 ml. of 25% tartaric acid, and continue as in 
standard method. 


DETERMINATION OF ZINC 

Mercury Thiocyanate Method. — (The solution from determination of lead 
can be u.'^ed for determinatioii of zinc. Sec Note 2, Oxide Method.) 

ITare 1 g. of drillings in a 250 ml. beaker or Erlennieyer wide mouth flask. 
Dissolve? in .35 ml. of acid mixture No. 1. When completely disisolved, evap- 
onilc till heavy fumes of sulfuric acid have been evolved for a few minutes. 
Cool soJiicAvliat, .arid 10 ml. of 1 : 3 sulfuric aci«l followed by 60 ml. of hot water, 
and boil till Ihe salts are’ dissolved. Add 50 ml. of a cold saturated aqueous 
solution of hydrogen sulfide and rcinoA^e from the hot plate as soon as the solu- 
tion begins to boil. To the filter paper, set in the funnel, add some paper pulp, 
filler off the silica and copper sulfide, and wash 4 times with hot water. Re- 
ceive the filtrate in a 400 ml. beaker, l^laco the beaker on a hot plate and boil 
vigr>r()usly to remove hydrogen sulfide. As soon as the hydrogen sulfide is 
expelled, remove the beaker from the hot plate and cool to room temperature. 
Oxidize the iron with permangiinate. Add 5 ml. hydrochloric acid, dilute to 
150 ml. and, while stirring the solution vigorously, add 25 ml. of aminoniuin 
mercuric thiocyanate solution, (note 1) ami allow to stand overnight. Fre- 
quent stirring will hasten complice precipitation. Collect the precipitate 
on a weighed Gooch crucible, wash with a solution containing 10 ml. of the 
jireeipitating reagent per liter, dry at 105® C., cool, and weigh. Deduct a 
deternuned blank. 

Zinc = zinc mercuric thiocyanate X 0.1 289 (empirical). 

Notes. — 1. Meiruric Ammonium TliiDcyaiiate Reagent: Dissolve 32 g. of ammo- 
nium Ihiocyiuiati? and 27 g. miTcurit* rOdoiirlc in 500 ml. water. Filter off any residue. 

2. For sainple.s coiitainirig over 1 Vr- nickel or low amounts of zinc, make the standard 
formic acirl-sullidc scnimition. Follow method 30-A till the first hydrochloric acid 
solution of the zinc sulfide precipitate i.s obtained. Add 10 ml. of 1 : 1 sulfuric acid to 
the filtrate and evaporate to fumes. Dilute to 100 ml., filter, and wash. Continue 
with the amnioniiim nita’cuiic Ihiocyanatc precipiLatioii as oiitlineil in the above mctliod. 
Thi.s sepanition, wliicli removes aluminum as well as nickel, will greatly reduce the time 
required (from overnight to about 2 lioiir.s) for complete precipitation of the zinc. 


DETERMINATION OF MAGNESIUM 

I^rophosphate Method. — W^eight of Sample: For magnesium contents up 
to 1 or 2 tentks of a per cent, use 2 g., for higher magnesium contents use 1 g. 
nr less. Dissolve the sample using 15 ml. of 20% sodium hydroxide solution 
per g. For solution of alloys high in silicon a second treatment with cau.9tic is 
necessary. (See N ote 2.) Wheji solution is coinpletc, j udging by the evolution 
of hydrogen, filter through paper of close texture and wash 5 times with hot 
U% sodium carbonate solution. Dissolve the residue from the filter with a 
few drops of nitric acid and 40 ml. of hot 1 : 1 hydrochloric acid, receiving it in 
the original container, and wash the filter with hot water. Neutralize this 
solution with ammonium hydroxide, and add a few drops excess. Add 5 ml. 
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of a fresh solution of ammonium sulfide (800 ml. water and 200 ml of am- 
monium hydroxide, saturated with hj’’drogen sulfide). Filter into a 250 ml 
beaker and wash a few times with a liquid prepared by adding 10 ml of con- 
centrated ammonium hydroxide and 10 g. of ammonium chloride to 500 ml of 
'water and saturating with hydrogen sulfide. Boil the filtrate vigorously to 
drive off the ammonium sulfide. The volume of the solution should be held 
at about 75 ml. at this stage by adding distilled water to replace that lost by 
evaporation. Oxidize the finely divided precipitated sulfur by adding 10 ml 
of bromine w'ater and continue boiling until the color of bromine is gone. 
Again add 10 ml of bromine water and while stirring vigorously make the 
solution alkaline with ammoiiium hydroxide and add 10 drops excess. Digest 
until the MnU 2 flocks out. Filter and wash 5 tiiries witli hot water. Make 
the filtrate acid with hydrochloric acid, add 10 drops excess, and Ixul till the 
bromine is gone. Add 2 drops of 0.1% methyl red indicator. Complete 
removal of bromine is indicated when the indicator holds its color without 
fading. Add ammonium hydroxide until the color changes to distinct yellow 
and then add a few drops excess. Add 10 ml of saturated ammonium oxalate 
solution, digest near the boiling temperature for one hour, keej)iiig ammoniacal. 
Filter through a small, close- textured paper and W'asli 8 times with small 
portions of hot w'ater. The calcium content of aluminum and aluminum 
alloys is normally too low to interfere with the magnesium dcterininatiun, 
so that the procedure for its removal may be omitted UJiless calcium has been 
added. Make the filtrate just acid with hydrochloric acid and adjust the 
volume to 125 ml. Add 10 ml of 10% diammonium phosphate solution, and 
cool Add 15 nil of ammonium hydroxide and stir vigorously till the jirecipi- 
tate begins to form. Allow' to stand for at least one hf)ur. Filter and w'ash 
with a cold solution prepared by mixing 900 ml of water, 40 ml. of nitric acid 
and 100 ml of ammonium hydroxide. Place in a W'eighed porcelain or vitreosil 
crucible, dry and ignite till completely white. Weigh as magnesium pyro- 
phosphate and deduct a blank. 

Magnesium = magnesium pyrophosphate X0.2181 

Notes. — 1. If more than 2% of magnesium is present, some of it may bo carried 
down with the sulfides. In that case, dissolve the precipitate with 10 nil. nf 1 : 1 
hydrochloric acid, neutralize, and iwld a few drops of ammonium hydroxide, precipitate 
and filter off the sulfides as before, then eoinhine the filtrates. 

2. A complication arises wiicii samples high in .silicon are treated by the procedure 
just mentioned. In this case a largo part of the silicon is dissolved in an oxidized state, 
and a precipitate, presumably of aluminum silicate, settles emt, wdiich is difficult to 
handle in the subsequent operations. Jf the attack i.s made first with weak alkali, the 
aluminum will dissolve fairly completely, without mucli attack on the silicon and is 
removed by filtration. Subsequent addition of very strong alkali to the residue will 
remove the silicon without precipitation nf silicates. A convenient method for solution 
of 2 g. is as follou^s: Place sample in 250 ml beaker, odd 175 ml. cold W'ater, place the 
beaker in a water cooling tray. Add 25 ml. of cold 50% sodium hydroxide solution. 
The speed of addition must be controlled according to the finenesvS of sample. I^et 
stand until hydrogen evolution ceases. Filter through paper of close texture and wash 
5 times with hot 1% sodium carbonate solution. Wash the undissolverl residue from 
the paper back into t lie oiiginal beaker, add 5 g. solid soillum hydroxide and 50 ml. 
water and digest until the silica is dissolved. Dilute to 200 ml. and filter on the original 
pajxjr. Wash the final insoluble residue and continue by usual procedure. When 
much silicon and much magnesium occur in the same alloy, the resulting magnesium 
sili|i;ide, recognizable by its dark blue color, remains unaffected by the alkali; it is neces- 
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8ary to decompofle it with acid and dehydrate the silica before proceeding further. Thia 
combination is of rare occurrence. 

3. For the determination of Hinall amounts of magnesium in aluminum alloys or 
scrap metal, containing a number of heavy metals, it is convenient to make a mercury 
nithode separation by meana of Melavcn's clcctrc)- 
lytic cell. Fig. 2. 

Procedure. — Follow method for determination of 
Mg. until solution of rosiduo contfiining calcium, 
magnesium, etc., is obtained. Add 10 itd. of conccn- 
tmied sulfuric acid and evaporate to copious fumes. 

Cool, dilute to 100 ml. with hot water. Bf)il until 
salts are in solution, allow to settle and filter with a 
little paper pulp. W.'ish well \^^th hot water. To the 
(iltratc add ammonium hydrtjxiilc until a slight per- 
manent precipitate form.s; warm and add 1 : 1 sulfuric 
acid dropwi.se till tlio precipitate redissolves. Make 
up to 200 ml. and electroly/c. When clcctroly.sLs Is 
complete, withdraw the elec^trolyto, add 10 ml. (d con- 
centra lf‘d hydrochloric acid and make ii doidile ammo- 
nium hydroxide .seyjaraiion. Adjust llie fiJtrati^ to a 
vfiluine of about 75 ml. Maki^ the bromine separa- 
tien, oxakitt^ pn^cipitation of caleium, and determine 
magnesium by the usual procedure. 



2. — Mercury Cathode 
(Melvan Cell). 


A. Cylindrical glass vessel 
with conical base. 


B. 

C. 
/). 


T^vo-way stop cock. 
Ijeveling bulb. 

Glass tube cojistructed in 
same manner as a bur- 
ette tip. 

JL riatinurn anode. 

F. ( jlass tube for introduction 
of air to stir electrolyte. 


B-hydroxyquinoline method. — Follow the 
pyropbf)Sj)liHte ninthoil until the acid filtrate is 
obtained in a 250-nil. wide mouth Erlonmeycr 
fla.sk and diluted to 150 ml. Add a 5% alcoholic 
solution of 8-hydroxyquinnlirie (5% 8-hydroxy- 
quinnliuo in 05% mtfthyl or ethyl alcohol) in 
nxoe.s.s, wliicli is indicated when the supernatant 
liquid is ytdlow after the precipitate ha.s settled. 

Five ml. is sufficient to precipitate 15 milligrams 
of magnesium. Neutralize the solution with 
ummnnium hydroxide and add 5 ml. excess. 

Heat the solutinii just to boiling, remove it from 

the .source of heat, an d all o w’ to stnn d 1 5 to 20 minutes. Filter an d wash free from 
ammonia with cold water. Finish by one of the following procedures, A or B. 

Procedure A {Bromate Iodide Method) (preferred procedure). — Dis, solve 
tlie magnosium oxinatc into the flask iu Avhich it was precipitated, using 30 ml. 
of hot 1“1 hydrochloric acid, and w-ash thoroughly wdtli cold w ater. Dilute the 
filtrate to 150 ml. with cold water. Add bromate solution (2 g, potassium 
hydroxide, 80 g. potassium bromide and 0.156 g, potassium bromate dissolved 
in 1000 ml. water) from a burette (1 ml. = 0.001 g. Mg.) in excess. This can be 
estimated by use of one droj) of methyl red. Bromate is added until methyl 
red fades and then add 2 or 3 ml. more. Immediately add 10 ml. of 30% 
potassium iodide and titrate with thiosulfate (1 ml. —0.001 g. Mg.). 


ml. of Bromate— ml. of Thiosulfate X 100 
Wt. of Sample 


= % Magnesium 


Procedure B {Sulfuric Acid Tz^rafion). — I'lace the magnesium oxinate 
precipitate with the paper in the flask in which it was precipitated. Add 0.1 N 
Hulfuric acid in ifmount about double that required to react with the magnesium 
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oxinate (10 to 20 ml.)- Stopper the flask and shake violently until the mag- 
nesium oxinate is dissolved, add 10 mJ. of phenol red indicator (0.5 g. phenol 
red dissolved in 125 ml. methyl alcohol and diluted to 1000 ml. with water), 
and 50 ml. of ethyl ether and again shake. Titrate with 0.1 N sodium hy- 
droxide to red and again shake (red will probably fade) and titrate to red again. 
If over-titrated, back titrate with acid and finish with sodium hydroxide to the 
phenol red end point. 


ml. 0.1 N Sulfuric acid— ml. 0.1 N Sodium hy droxi d e X 0.00 1 2 1 fi X 1 00 


Wt, of Sample 


DETERMINATION 


o 

OF MAGNANESK 



= % Magnesium 


Place a 0.2 g. sample in a 250 ml. Erlenine3"er wide mouth flask. Add 20 ml. 
of acid mixture No. 2. Place upon a hot plate and heat until snlution is com- 
plete. Remove the flask from the source of heat, cnul, add 10 ml. of silver 
• nitrate solution (5 g. per liter) and IK) ml. of lif)t water containing 1 g. of am- 
monium persulfate. Ileat gently until the permanganic acid is fully developed 
and cool to room temperature. 

At this stage samples having a manganese content of 0,03% or less are 
determined colorimotrically. This is done by comparing the samples with 
standard solutions having a manganese value of 0.00, 0.01, 0.02 and 0.03%. 

Titrate the samples having liigher manganese content with a standard 
solution of sodium arsenite, 1 ml. having a value of 0.0002 g. manganese. 

Standard Solution. — Dilute the required amount of stock solution, p. 31 
(about 65 ml.) to 1000 ml. After 24 hours, standardize this solution by using 
it to titrate the manganese contained in a standard aluminum-manganese alloy. 


Notes. — 1. .After the sample has been decomposed there may remain some iinoxi- 
dized silicon which would interfere with the titration because of the color it wtmld give 
the solution. Such silicon may Ijc removed by adding a few ilrtjps of hydrofluoric acid, 
while nitric, acid is still present. 

2. The precipitation of silver clilorirle by the addition of 2 mi. of sodium chloride 
solution (2 g. of sodium chloride to 1 litei* of water) will give an end point more easily 
observed. 

3. The analytical procedure used on samples must ))e an exact duplication of Hint 
employed on .standardizing the sodium arsenite solution. 

4. The .standard.s for coloriractric comparison are prepared by carrying flask.s, to 
which all reagents are added, along with the sample-s. "J'o thc.se add a sUindai’d solution 
of p(jtas.sium permanganate having a value of O.fiOl g. iron or 0.000197 g. manganese per 
ml. till the known value of manganese de.sircd is reached. 


DETERMINATION OF CHROMIUM 

Reagents. — No. 2 acid. See p. 29, Silver nitrate solution, 3 g. silver 
nitrate dissolved in 1 liter of water. Ammonium jwrsulfate crystals. Standard 
potassium permanganate 0.1 to 0.05 N, Standard ferrous ammonium sulfate 
of same strength. 

Procedure. — Place 1 g. of sample in a 400 ml. beaker, add 30 ml. of No. 2 
acid, 20 ml. silver nitrate solution, and heat gently until sample is dissolved. 
Boil to expel the oxides of nitrogen. Dilute to 300 ml. with^hot water, add 
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2 of ammonium persulfate and bring to a boil, A. If no manganese is 
present, boil for 20 minutes, cool, run in standard ferrous ammonium sulfate 
nnd titrate back with standard permanganate. B. If manganese is present up 
to 0.10%, boil for 10 minutes, add 2 ml. of 1 ; 1 hydrochloric acid and boil for 
iin additional 10 minutes, cool, and titrate as above. C. If manganese is over 
0.10%, boil for 3 minutes, add 2 ml. of 1 : 1 hydrochloric aejd and continue 
boiling for 20 minutes. Cool and titrate. 

Iron value of ferrous aiiirnonium sulfate minus iron value of potassium 
permanganate times 0.3105 eiiuals chromium. 


DETERMINATION OF TIN 

A 500 ml. Erlenmeyer flask is used, pro\dded with a 1-hole stopper carrying 
a glass tube bent so that the outer portion, several inches long, will project 
downward when in position. Place 1 to 3 g. of sjimple in the flask, with .25 g. 
ol' pure powdered antimony. Add 100 ml. of 1 : 1 hydrochloric acid, insert 
the stopi)or and arrange sf) lliat the outer end of the tube dips into a vessel of 
saturated sodium bicarbonate solution. After the reaction slackens, heat the 
(lask, finally boiling fm* al)oiit 10 minutes to insure complete solution of the tin. 
C'ool the flask gradually with the tube still dipping in the sodium bicarbonate 
solution. The latter will be drawn in as the flask cools, supplying carbon 
dioxide to provent entrance of air. As soon as cold, open the flask and, without 
delay, add 0.5 g. potassium iodide, 2 or 3 ml. of fresh starch solutioJi (1 g. 
starch to 150 ml. water), then titrate to a blue color witli standard potassium 
iiulate solution. Deduct a determined blank. 

lodate Solution. — Dissolve 1.8 g. of potassium iodate, 20 g. of potassium 
iodide and 2 g. of potassium hydroxide in water and dilute to 1 liter. To 
standardize it, use a solution containing a known amount of puiE? tin dissolved 
ill hydrochloric acid. IMact‘ a measured portion of the tin solution in a flask 
with 1 g. of pure aluiiiinuin drillings, antimony, and acid, and carry through 
the procedure as for an analysis. 

The tin value of the iodate solution used is the weight of tin in the sample 
divided by the ml. of iodate reijuired. 

Notes. — 1 . If sn niuidi elemental siliiM^n is present that it would obscure the titratinn, 
filter the original solution, return to the flask with 0.25 g. of antimony and 1 g. of pure, 
alumimim. Add 25 ml. of com entraled hyilrucJilorii! acid, tlien carry thnnigli as usual. 

2. The titration niay be made with .standard iodine .solution if preferred. 
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SPECIAL PROCEDUSES 

DETERMINATION OF METALLIC ALUMINUM 

The forniatinn of oxide film on finely divided aluminum during the process 
of manufanture is well known. For many purposes the metallic aluminum 
content of the ‘powder is of importance, and it is customary to determine it 
either directly, or to determine the impurities and oxide, and take metallic 
aluminum by difference. The former procedure i.s more convenient and is 
generally adopted. The deterininatioii of impurities (iron, silicon and copper) 
for the difference method may be made by procedures similar to those used 
for metal in massive form,"^ except that prolonged fuming with sulfuric acid 
may be necessary to remove carbonaceous matter prior to the silicon dotcr- 
mination. The direct determination of metallic, as distinguished from total, 
aluminum, has been made by several methods, practically all of which utilize 
the strong reducing action of the metal. Schulze measured the volume of 
the hydrogen evolved by the reaction of an alkali o\\ aluminum; Klemi) 
introduced weighing as water after comlnistion. Objection was raised to both 
these on the grounds tliat any silicon present would react with alkali in the 
same way as aluminum. Tliis is correct, but the silicon content of aluniinum 
powder is so small that the error arising from it is negligible. 

Kolin-Abrest suggested three methods. One was the hydrogen evo- 

lution metliod of Klenip and Schulze, with the substitution of hydi‘Ochlf)ric 
acid for sodium hydroxide as the solvent; another depended upon the reduction 
of ferric salt to the ferrous condition and the titration of the reduced iron; 
in the third, the aluminum was volatilized in a nun-oxidizing atmosphere as 
chloride by a stream of hydrogen chloride at an elevated temperature, and 
the total chlorine in the sublimate determined and calculated to metallic 
aluTiiinum after applying correction for iron. The last named method is some- 
what tedious, and the determination of alumimiiii is indirect; the ferric salt 
reduction is practically impussiblc to carry out without srune side-reaction in 
which hydrogen is generakul l)y action of filuminurn upon the water i)reseiit; 
the hydrogen evolution from hydrochloric acid possesses no advantage over 
that from alkalis and tlie action is less specific. Rhodin assumed th.at 10% 
sodium hydroxide completely dksolved aluminum metal, but lu) aluminum 
oxide, and based a method upon this assumption. Bezzenberger made a 
similar assumption coiirerning the action of bromine water, and proposed its 
use to differentiate between metallic and oxidized aluiiiinuin. As the various 
forms of oxidized aluminum differ markedly in their solubility, it seems im- 
probable that these or any other methods of differential solution can be ap- 
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plicable to any considerable variety of materials, Faber and Stoddard have 
proposed reduction of litharge by aluminum powder and weighing of the 
resulting lead button. This method appears simple and attractive, but tests 
in our laboratories show that side reactions occur which cause large errors. 
Several other authors have published procedures which are either identical 
with, or minor modifications of, the preceding. 

For aluminum j)owder, the objections w'hich have been raised against the 
hydrogen evolution and combustion method have little w^cight, and this method 
is used almost exclusively by the laboratories of the Aluminum Company of 
America. 


DETERMINATION OF METALLIC ALUMINUM 
IlYDnuGEN Evolution Method 

Apparatus. — A train, as shown in Fig. 3, consisting of the following units, 
is used, except that absorption tube (I) containing ascarite may be omitted: 



A. Air inlet. 

/L Separatory funnel. 

C. Decomposition flask, 500 ml. Kjeldahl. 

D. 10-inch reflux condenser. 

E. Ammonia trap containing 1 : 1 sulfuric acid. 

Faber, H. B., and W. B. Stoddard, J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 12, 570-8 (1920). 
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F. Drying tube containing Dehydrite. 

O', Combustion furnace. The tube should be filled with copper oxide to 
the inlet end, and the copixir oxide held in place by a small asbestos plug. 
The tube should project from the furnace about li in. on the inlet side, so that 
the hydrogen comes in contact with cold cop|ier oxide before entering the zone 
of reaction, and 2)4. to 3 in. on the exit side, so that water will not condeiiHe, 
and the stopper will not be overheated. 

H, Absorption tube containing Dehydrite. 

/. Absorption tube containing Ascariie, 

J. Guard bottle containing concentrated sulfuric acid. 

K. (Not shown.) Suction pump. 

A small capsule i.s also needed for the introduction of thr sample. It may 
be conveniently made by cutting off a small vial about 34 in. from the bottom. 

Procedure. — Pass a current of air (approximately 5 bubldes iier second) 
through the train frir 30 minutes after bringing the furnace at fiOO” ('. Remove 
and close the absorptifui tube, cool for 15 minutes, open momentarily, and 
W'cigh. Replace in the train, continue for 30 minutes more, cool fr>r 1 5 minutes, 
open momentarily, and reweigh. A blank of 0.4 mg. or less is considered 
satisfactory. Weigh approximately 0,5 g. of sample in the ca])sule and place 
it in the decomposition flask. Add enough water to cover the bottom of the 
tube and 20 ml. of 20% potassium hydroxide solution. Continue passage of 
air at the same rate. 'When reaction begin.s to slow down, heat with a small 
flame until the sample is completely in solution and for 30 minutes thereafter. 
Close and disconnect the ab.surption tulies, cool for 15 minutes, open momen- 
tarily, and weigh. Deduct a determined blank. The gain in weight is due 
to w’ater. 

Metallic aluminum == water X 0,998. 


DETERMINATION OF ALUMINUM IN IRON AND STEF.L-^= 

The method i.s especially adapted for determination of aluminum in iron 
and steel, but may be extended to iron ores and materials high in iron. 

Procedure. Solution. — Ten grams of iron or steel are dissolved by adding 
about 50 ml. of hot hydrochloric acid, 1 : J, preferably in a platinum dish, 
covered with, a platinum foil. 

Precipitation. — When the solution of iron is complete, it is diluted to about 
100 ml. and filtered free of carbon, silica, etc. Two grams of sodium phospliatc 
arc added and the solution neutralized with ammonium hydroxide or car- 
bonate, then cleared by hydrochloric acid with about 1 ml. excess. Twenty 
ml. of acetic acid are now added and the solution diluted to 300 to 400 ml. 
with hot water and, on boiling, 10 grams of sodium thiosulfate added. The 
solution is boiled free of sulfurous acid (no odor of SO 2 ) about 20 to 30 minutes 
being necD.ssary. The phosphate is filtered off and washed with hot water. 
It is again dissolved in a little hydrochloric acid and aluminum rcprecipitatccl 

“Arnold and Ibbotson, ' 'Steel Works Materials.” Stillman, ''Engineering Chem- 
istry.” "A Rapid Method far the Determination of Aluminum in Iron ana Steel.” 
Chem. News, 61 , 313. "On the Determination of Minute Quantities of A1 in Iron and 
Steel,” J. E. Stead, J. Sou. Chem. Ind., 956, 1889. 
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by neutralizing with ammonium hydroxide and adding about 1 gram of sodium 
phosphate together with 10 grains of sodium thiosulfate, following the above 
procedure. The precipitate will now be free of iron. 

Ignition and Calculation. — The precipitate and filter are ignited wet, first 
over a low flame, then gradually increasing the heat to full blast of a Meker 
burner. The residue contains 22.11% A1 or 41.78% of AI2O3. 

Factor AIPO4 to Al = 0.2211. 

Factor AIPO4 to Al2O3 = 0,4178. 

Notes. — Interfering substances. Copper may be removed by HjS. Other mem- 
bers [tf ibis group will also lie eliminated. 

Manganese and nickel arc eliminated together with small amounts of iron at the 
second preei[)itation. 

Titanium may be cstiniateil colorimeirically or separated from alumina. 

Vanadium, if present, may be aeparaled according to directions given in the chapter 
on Vanailiuin. 

Chromiiim is eliininaf ed by fusion of the mixed phosphates with NaaCOa, extraction 
with water, and preeipitation of iilurnimim phrispliate by adding ammonium acetate 
and soiJium phosphate. Chromium remains in solution. 

Other Methods. — L. Brlasio adils eryf^lallinc tarlaric acid to hold up the preeijn- 
lation of other meiids that comnjonly interfere. I. Ivanov neutralizes the slightly 
iuiil solution of aluminum with Na 2 S 2 l)s, then dilutes to 100 ml adds K1 in cxress, then 
a tT .solii. nf KlOa witli additional KI until precipitation is complete. The excess of 
iodine is oxpelhMl liy boiling and the AKOlDa washed with ntMitral 3% NILNO.'i soln. 
and ignited as usual, to Alut);,. K. Schuiii (Chem. Zeit., 32, 877, 1000) neutralizes the 
solution with XH^f )li just avoiding precipitation of Al(OJl) 3 . After dilution to 250 ml, 
20 ml ii'"; aininoniuiii. nitrite soln. are added, the solution boiled to expel NOn, the 
A 1 (Oil) a settled 20 rriin. and filtered and washed with ammonium nitrite solution and 
the precipitate ignited as usual to AI 2 O 3 . 


DETERMINATION OF ALUMINUM, ALUMINA, AND TOTAL 
ALUMINUM IN STEEI. 

Apparatus.— Mercury cailiode (Melavcn cell). 

Reagents. — Sulfuric acid (sp.gr. 1.84). 1^0 sulfuric acid. 1-3 hydro- 

chloric acid. Sulfurous acid (distillRd water saturated with sulfur dioxide), 
sp.gr. 1.02. Futassium pyrosulfate. IJydrogon peroxide, 3%. Ammonium 
uldoride w^ash solution. Dilute 25 ml. hydruclilorie acid, neutralize to methyl 
red with aniinoiiiurn hy'droxide, arul dilute to one liter. Add 2 drops excess 
aimnunium hydroxide. Methyl red indicator. Methyl orange indicator. 

Deteumination of Aluminum 

Procedure. — Place 5 g. of sample in a medium sized beaker, add 55 ml. of 
1-f) sulfuric acid, and cover. Warm until solution is complete, wash dowm sides 
of beaker and cover glass, filter into a fiOO-ml. beaker, and w^ash well with hot 
Water. It is considered that the aluminum in the samples is in the filtrate and 
Mlumiria is in the residue. Reserve the re.siduc if it Ls desired to determine 
alumina or total aluminum. Dilute the filtrate to 200 ml, cool somewhat, add 
50 ml. of sulfiirous acid and neutralize with 1-1 ammonia using methyl orange 
as an indicator. Add the ammonia until the solution is yellow (a precipitate 
'should be obtained). Add 20 ml more of sulfurous acid and boil the solution 
until precipitation begins and for 10 minutes longer. The boiling is continued 
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until hydrolysis of iron begins. Filter rapidly using a large paper and wash with 
hot water. Using hot 1-9 sulfuric acid, dissolve the precipitate from the paper 
into the beaker in which the precipitation was made. Bring any oxides on the 
side of the beaker into solution. Add 2 drops of methyl red and ammonium 
hydroxide until the solution i.s just yellow. Then add concentrated sulfuric 
acid dropwise until the solution is red and 5 drops excess. Transfer to a 
mercury eathtido and electrolyze using 2 ampere current until all the iron and 
other metals which will go into the mercury are removed. The deposition of 
iron and other metals will be hastened if a few drops of ammonium hydroxide 
are added to the electrolyte from time to time to reduce the acidity which builds 
up as the iron is deposited. When electrolysis is complete remove the elec; 
trolytc from the mercury cathode in the usual manner. Filter to remove any 
mercury or insoluble material and wash with water. Heat the solution to 
boiling, and just neutralize, using methyl red indicator. Warm to coagulate 
the precipitate, filter and wash well with ammonium chloride wash solution. 
Ignite in a weighed 10 ml. platinum crucible at 1050° C. for one hour. Cool, add 
four drops of concentrated sulfuric acid, and 15 drops of hydrofluoric acid. 
Evaporate cautiously to dr^mess, and ignite for 30 minutes at 1050° C, Cool 
and weigh. Deduct a determined blank. 


Ah()3X 0.529l XlQ0 
Weight of Sample 


= % Aluminum 


Determination of Alumina 


Procedure. — Ignite the residue obtained when the sample was dissolved in 
a 10 ml. platinum crucil)le. Fuse it with a small amount of potassium pyro- 
sulfate and take up with a few ml. of 1-9 sulfuric acid. Using the mercury 
cathode, finish the determination by the procedure as given fur the determina- 
tion of aluminum, except that a reprecipitation of aluminum hydroxide should 
be made. 


A] .,03 X 100 
Weight of Sample 


= % Alumina 


Determination of Total Aluminum 

Procedure. — Total aiuminum may be detemiiiied by combining the solution 
of the insoluble residue with the filtrate containing the aluminum and carrying 
out the outlined procedure, or by calculation as follows: 

Al+Al2OnX0.5291 = Total Aluminum 

Notes. — 1. A weight of sample should be used which will give 1 of alumina or 
more. For determination of high aluminum as in Nitralloy,'^ 0.5 g. is sufficient. In 
this case the separation of tlie major part of the iron before electrolysis may be omitted. 
The iron can bo removed by elootrnlysis from any sample, how(3VRr lar^ the weight. 
The time required and formation of iron amalgam increases w'ith the weight of sample 
and is somewhat inconvenient for large weights. 

2. Aluminum can be precipitated in the electrolyte from which the iron has been 
removed with 8-hydroxy quinoline. Precipitation should be marie after oxidation with 
hydrogen peroxide which prEivents the interference of tantalum, colurabium, molyb- 
denum, titanium and vanadium. Aluminum can be determined then by ignition of the 
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aluminum oxinei or by titration with thitwiilfate or sulfuric acid aa pven in procedures 
A or B for Determination of Magnesium, page 47. 

3. The alumina precipitate should be examined for phosphorus, vanadium, and 
titanium and, if present, they should be determined and the weight of alumina corrected 
accordingly. 

4. If the aluminum, alumina, nr total aluminum are too low to make satisfactory 
gravimetric determination, the ^^Aluminon” C'olorimetric Method may be iised. 
Transfer the electrolyte containing the aluminum, alumina or total aluminum from 
wiiich the iron luis Vieen removed to a 100 ml. volumetric fhi.sk. Make the solution just 
acid to litmus paptir and follow procedure as given for DetcTiiiination of Aluminum in 
Animal Tissues and Foods, page 50. 


A14)aX. 52.91 
Sample weight 


= Aluminum 


DETERMINATION OF ALUMINUM IN BRONZE 

Procedure in Analysis. — A sample w’eighing 0.5 to 1.0 g. is dissolved in 
10 ml. of HNO 3 (2 ; I) and heated to expel nitrogen oxides. 50 ml. of water 
are added and the precipitate allowed to settle (oxide of Sn, P 2 O 6 and some Cii) 
and then filtered. Tl'he filtrate is treated wdth 5 ml. ILSO-i and evaporated to 
fumes, then taken up with about 50 ml. of water and saturated with HaS, 
and the precipitate filtered off. The filtrate containing the iron, aluminum, 
zinc, etc. is boiled to expel H>S and oxidized by boiling with 5 ml. HNO 3 . 
Iron and aluminum are now' precipitated as hydroxides by addition of NILOH 
and filtered off and washing as usual. Iron and aluminum are separated by 
disstdving the hydroxides in a little HCI and neutralizing tlie free acid with 
NaoCOg solution. Any permanent precipitate is dissolved by a few" drops of 
HCI. For each 0. 1-0.2 g. of the metals present the solution is diluted to about 
250 ml. and an excess of Na^SaOj is added. Aluminum hydroxide is precipi- 
tated, iron remains in solution in the ferrous form. 2 AICl 3 + 3 Na 2 S 203 + 3 H 30 
= 2Al(0Il);j+3SO2+3S+r)NnCd. The AROIDa is filtered off and washed with 
hot w^ater, then dried and the hydroxide and filter ignited separately, the ash 
of tlie paper added to the alumina and the ignition continued until a constant 
weight is obtained. An electric furnace or a Meker burner may be used to 
expel the combinetl w'ater. Weigh as ALOa. 


Al2O3X0,5291 = Al. 


COLORIMETRIC AURIN TRICARBOXYLIC METHOD 
(ALUMINON) 

The solution should be free from iron, beryllium and substances precipitated 
l)y ammonium carbonate and salts forming colored solutions. 

Procedure. — The dilute HCI solution free from interfering substances 
diluted to about 25 ml. and containing about 0.5 ml. free acid, add 3 ml. glacial 
acetic acid, 5 ml. of 2% solution of the ammonium salt of Aluininoii reagent, 
and while stirring add drop by drop a 10% solution of ammonium carbonate 
in dilute ammonium hydroxide until there is an excess of about 10 ml. Com- 
pare the color with standard solutions containing known amounts of aluminum. 
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NnxKB, — Inm iiiterferea ainl must be entirely absent. Beryllium gives a Bimilar 
lake. Si, Sb, Pb, Bi, SiP, Ti, Ilg® give white pr4?4!ipitaies. SO 2 and H 2 S cause a fading 
color. 

See also ‘‘ Deterniination nf .\luminuiii in Plants," 0. B. Winter and C. D. Bird, 
J. Am. Chem. Soc., Si, 2721-2731, 102!); and '‘Dccurem^e and Det. of Aluminum in 
Poods," G. J, Cox, W. Schwartz, R. M. Hann, R. B. Unangst and J. L. Neal, Ind. and 
Eng. Chem., 24 , 4, 1032. 


ANALYSIS OF ANIMAL TISSUES AND FOODS 

DETERMINATION OF ALUMINUM 

Reagents Required. — Ilydroclilorie acid, C M (constant boiling). Siilfiirin 
acid, concentrated. Sulfuric acid, 2.3 M. Animoniuin fieetate, 0 M, Aninu)- 
nium chloride, 5 M. Sodium acetatr3, 3 M. Sodium phosi)hate, primary, 1 M. 
Ferric sulfate, 0.1 M, Distilled water to 500 rnl. 

Ammonium carbonate, 1.6M. Aluminon, ammonium aurintricarboxylate, 0.1%. 
Thioglycollic acid. Bromthyniol blue, .04%. Bromcresol green, .04%. Tliy mol blue, 
.04%. 

Combined reagent made up of 200 ml. ammonium chlorirlp, 5 M. 200 ml. ammonium 
acetate, 5 M. 80 ml. aluminon, O.U/c- 60 ml. hydrodiloric acid, 6 M. Di.slilled 
water to 1 liter. 

Permanent Color Standard . — .1 ml. tli\'mol blue, .0*1%. 8 ml. hydrochloric acid, 
6 M. Distilled water to 500 ml. 

Standard Solution. — ^Potassium aluminum sulfate, 1 ml. = .01 mg. A1 0.1759 c. 
Al2(S0,),-K2S04-24H20/l. 

Standard Solution. — Ferric sulfate, 1 ml. = 0.001 mg. Fe. 7.2 mg. 
Fe2(SO,h/L 

Ashing and Solution of Sample. — A .suitable quantity r)f material is weighed 
into a platinum dish. If moist, the material is drioci at 110® C. The dish 
and contents are placed in a cold muflle furnace and the temperature slowly 
raised to 500-550® C, and held at thi.s temperature until all carbon has dis- 
appeared. A slow stream of oxygen pas.siiig through the furnace, or leaving 
the door open slightly, is a material aid in the ashing of the sample. When 
cool, the ash should be roughly weighed, if it contains much calcium phosphate, 
since the volume must later be adjusted for the calcium phosphate content. 
Add 5 ml. concentrated hydrochloric acid to the ash and \vash dowm the sides 
of the dish with 25-50 ml. hot water. Cover and evaporatte to dryness. Take 
up with 5 ml. 6 M hydrochloric acid and about 50 ml. hot water. Boil to dis- 
solve the soluble matter and filter through a small paper. A centrifuge may 
be used if desired. Wash filter, place in a small platinum crucible and ignite. 
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VolatilizR the silica in the usual way, and fuse any insoluble matter in a small 
ainnuiit of a molecular mixture of sodium and potassium carbonates. Dissolve 
the fusion in the main solution. 

Separation of Iron and Aluminuin from Other Constituents. — If the sample 
is a carcass, or other material high in calcium phosphate, take an aliquot of 
such a magnitude that the calcium phosphate content will not be greater than 
•hO g. piT 100 ml. of solution. Transfer to a small lOrlen.meyer flask, add 0.5 
ml. concentrated nitric acid, 1 ml. 0.10 M ferric sulfate and boil almost to 
dryness. I’like up witli hot water, cool somewhat, add 5 ml. 1 M primary 
sodium phosphate (1 ml. is sufficient for a carcass sample), and 0.5 ml. brom- 
pheiKjl blue indicator, .04%. Add ammonium hydroxide (1 : 1) from a burette 
till a precipitate begins to form, then finish neutralizing to a pH of 4.2 with 
3 M .sodium acetate. When much calcium is present, this end point must be 
cfirefiilly cf)ntrolled, and the neutralization must be accompanied with vigorous 
sliakiiig, otherwise, calcium phosphate will i)recipitate with the iron and alumi- 
imiii. Transfer tlie contents of the flask to a 50 ml. centrifuge tube and 
ccnlrifuge 5 minutes at 1800 r.p.m. Decant the suj)ernatant liquid. Add 
2.5 Jnl. 2.3 M sulfuric acid and about 25 ml. hot water to the precipitate. Stir 
until the precipitate dissolves. If much calcium was originally present it is 
aiivisalde to transfer the .solution to the small Erlenmeyer flask, add 5 ml. 
1 M primary soflium phosphate and repeat the precipitation. 

Separation of Iron from Aluminum— Electrolytic Method. — The cell used 
ill this separation is a glass eyiinder 2 inches in diameter and 4 inches long. 
The liottoiii third of th(‘ tube is drawn down to a cone to wliicli a two-way stop- 
cock is sealed. One leg of the stopcock serves as the connection for the mercury 
calhode, while the other leg is used to draw off the finished solution. The 
anode is of platinum and has an area of 4 sq. cm. A current of 1. 5-2.0 amperes 
is used corre.sponding to a current density of 37-50 amperes per square deci- 
ineter. (See Fig. 2, p. 47.) 

Transfer the solution of the phosphates in sulfuric acid to the cell and 
electrolyze 1 hour and 30 inimites. Run the mercury off into its reservoir, 
then draw off the solution and rinse the cell. Receive the solution in a 100 ml. 
volumetric flask. Make the solution just acid to litmus paper, make up to 
tin; mark and mix. To test for iron, place a 10 ml. portion of the solution in a 
graduated LaMotte tost tube, add 2 drops of thinglycollie acid and mix, add 
1 ml. 6 M ammonium liydrnxide and mix again. Compare with similarly 
prepared .standards containing known amounts of iron; usually 0.001 and 
0.002 mg. suffice. Compute and record the iron content of ^hole solution. 
If this is greater than one-tenth the amount of aliimimim subsequently found, 
it will cause an appreciable error in the detnnninatiori. 

Detennination of Reagent Additions for Aluminum Determinations. — 
Flace a 20 ml. aliquot of the solution in a 250 ml. glass-stoppered Erlennieyer 
flask. From a burette, add 25 ml. of the combined reagent and mix. The 
pH of the resulting solution should be 5.0. This is determined by placing 
10 ml. in a JjaMotte graduated test tube, adding 0.5 ml. of .04% bromcresol 
green and comparing with the color standards. A variation of 0.5 pH units 
is permis-sible, but not desirable. Place another 20 ml. aliquot of the solution 
in a 250 ml. flask, add 25 ml. of the combined reagent, suspend a small Hopkins 
type reflux condenser in the neck of the flask and boil very gently exactly 
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one minute. Allow the flask, with condenser in place, to cool 10 minutes. 
Remove condenser, stopper the flask, and cool to room temperature in running 
water. From a burette, add 5 ml. of 1/6 M ainmoniimi carbonate to the flask, 
shaking gently. Stopper the flask and shake it uni- 
formly 20 times. Allow to stand 20 minutes. Deter- 
mine the pH of this solution using a 10 ml. portion to 
which is added 0.5 ml. of bromthymol blue .04% solu- 
tion. Compare the color with standards in a block 
type comparator. The pH of the solution at this point 
should be between 7.0 and 7.'1, 7.1 being the optimum. 
If the pH is outside this range, change the addition of 
carbonate for the later determinations by 0.25 ml, for 
each 0.1 unit of pH variation from 7.1, The shaking 
of the solution, after the addition of carbonate, must be 
uniform, as this exercises considerable control over the 
iinal pH. 

Detebmination of Aluminum 

Place another 20 ml. aliquot of the solution in a 
250 nd. glas.s-stoppered Erlenmeyer flask, add 25 rnl. 
of the combined reagent, insert the reflux condenser 
and proceed exactly as in the determination of reagent 
Fig. 4. — Flask and additions. Add the previously determined amount of 
Condenser for Lake 1.6 ]\I ammonium carbonate and shake 20 times. Allow 
Development. to stand 20 minutes. Then compare tlie color of the 

sample with that of a simultaneously developed standard 
containing a known amount of aluminum, by means of a Duboscti tyj»e color- 
imeter. Set the standard at 30 mm. and vary immersion of the plunger in 
the sample until a match is obtained. Calculate the amount of aluminum 
present in the aliquot by the following relation: 

Weight Aluminum in Standard Depth of sample layer 
Weight Aluminum in Sample DDj>th of standard layer 




A/umtnum, Mg . 

Fio. 5. — Net Colorimeter Readings Obtained With Added Aluminum. 
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Check the pH of the Holiitioii at this point. A blank should be obtained and 
deducted. It is desirable to have the standard between 50 and 200% of the 
aluminum content being measured. 

If a large number r)f determinations art to be made over a period of time 
it is advantageous to prepare a curve for the relation between the colorimeter 
readings and the amount of aluminum present. 

Suitable amounts of aluminum, viz., .002, .005, .010, .015, .020, .025 and 
,0;i Jiig. multiplied by 5 are taken and treated as in tlie method, adding 5 ml. 
fi M hydrochloric acid and proceeding from the point Separation of Iron and 
Aliiininum from Other Constituents. It is absolutely necessary that these 
standards be carried through from this point, otherwise a different tint will be 
obtained when the final color is developed. The color of these standards is 
rompared with a portion of the Permanent Color Standard. The plunger in 
the standard aluminum solution is set at 30 mm. and the depth of the other 
prism is varied to oldain a match and its depth rwid on the scale. After 
deducting a determined blank, these dejdhs arc used as ordinates and the 
amounts of aluminum as the abscissa for points on the curve. 


DETERMINATION OF ALUMINUM IN SMALL QUANTITIES “ 

(A) GENERAL METHOD FOR ACCURATE WORK 
Solutions Required 

Electrolytic Solution.^’— Mix 300 ml. of IINOa (sp.gr. 1.42), 1700 ml. of 
distilled water, and 500 nil. of H2SO4 (sp.gr. 1.S4). 

Acidified H-iS Water for Washing.— Dilute 10 ml. of HCl (sp.gr. 1.20) with 
1000 ml. of distilled water and saturate with US. 

Phenylhydrazine Solution for Washing. — Add saturated 1SO2 water to a few 
cubic centimeters of phenylhydrazine until the crystalline sulfite first formed 
is redissolved, and then add phenylhdrazine, drop by drop, with vigorous 
agitation, until the odor of SO2 is no longer perceptible; dilute 5 to 10 ml. of 
this solution with 100 ml. of hot water and allow to remaiu at the boiling point 
for a few minutes so as to get rid of the excess SO2. 

NH4CI Solution for Washing (2 per cent).— Mix 30 ml. of HCl (sp.gr. 1.20) 
with 200 ml. of distilled water, add methyl red, neutralize with NH4OII until 
the solution changes to a distinct yellow, and then dilute to 1000 ml. with water. 

“ A. W. Brown, Chief Analyst, National Lead Co. 
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Method.—Dissolvp 1 r. of brass or bronze in 35 ml. of “ electrolytic solu- 
tion/^ dilute with 100 ml. of distilled water and remove copper by electrolysis. 
Evaporate the electrolyte to fumes of SO 3 . (If much tin is present, boil tho 
sulfuric acid solution vigorously for a few minutes.) Cool, and dilute with 
100 ml. of water. Filter off PbS 04 and any tin which may l)e precipitated at 
this point, washing with liot water. Dilute the filtrate to at least 200 ml. 

Pass H 2 S into the filtrate for 30 minutes. This will jirecipitate any copper, 
lead, tin, arsenic, or antimony which may be present. Allow the sulfides to 
settle, and filter, washing with acidified H 2 S Avater. Boil the filtrate to one- 
half volume to expel H 2 S, add 3 ml. HNO3 (sp-gr. 1.42) and boil for a few 
minutes to oxidize iron. 

Precipitate iron and aluminum according to the following:®^ Add 10 ml. 
of HCl (sp.gr. 1.2(3) and just neutralize with NII^OH, using methyl red as an 
indicator. Boil for two minutes and filter, washing Avith hoi NILCl (2 per 
cent). Dis.solve the precipitate from the paper with boiling hot HCl (1 : 1 ) 
and wash alternately with hut Avater and HCl (1 : 1) into the beaker in which 
the precipitation Acas made, Reprecipitatc the iron and alumimini folloAving 
the same precedure as before. 

Dissolve the precipitate again AAuth hot HOI (1 : 1 ), dilute to 100 ml. with 
water, make just ammoniacnl, then only acid enough to hold iron in solution. 
Add sufficient saturated solution of ammonium bisulfite to reduce the iron 
(5 to 20 drops). Add a feAV drops of method r^range, quickly bring to neutrality 
with NILOH, and then add 6 to 7 dn)j)s of HCl (1 : J) in excess, Finally, 
add from 1 to 3 ml. of phenylhydrazinc and stir urilil tlm precipitate becomc.s 
flaky. The supernatant liquid should be plainly acid to litmus and the pre- 
cipitate may be colored owing to organic matter. Filter and Avash Avith 
phenylhydrazine wash solution. Ignite in a weiglujcl platinum crucible, finish- 
ing with the blast for 5 minutes. Weigh as Al-^Oa. The AAoighing should be 
made rapidly and Avith the crucible coA'ered as AI2O3 is somewdiat hygroscopic. 

Notes. — 1. For email amounte of ahuninum, a 5-g. siimple ehoidd be used. In this 
case dissolve in 60 ml. of " asj»ay solutiun ” of the followijig proportions: 

7 volumes ITNOj (sp.gr. 1.42), 

1(3 volumes nzS 04 (sp-gr- 1 -H* 1 ), 

25 volumes JIzO. 

2. Wlien phosphorus is present the final precipitate will be AhOa-j-IhOft. In 
this case it is necessary to fuse the residue with Na. 2 ( dissolve with hot water, acidify 
AAdth HNOa, and determine phosphorous in neeordance with the “Deterininnt.ion of 
Phosphorus by the Alkalimetric Method.” The phosphonis is calculated to P^Os 
and subtracted. 

3 . Fur accurate Avork the AI2O3 residue is treated with HF and 112804 for the 
removal of possible SiOa. 

4. Ammonium bisulfite solution may be i)repfirBd by saturating cold NII 4 OH (1:1) 
with 8 O 2 until yellow'. 

5. This inethiNl is especially satisfactory for small amounts of aluminum in brass 
or bronze since no reagents are used which may coiitainiiiate the precipitate with 
aluminum, iron or silica. A precipitate with phenylhydrazine gives j) 08 itive indication 
of the presence of aluminum. 

^ Blum: U. S. Bureau of Standards Scientific Paper, No. 268, 1910; J. Ain. Chem, 
Soc., 38, p. 1282 (1916). 
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(B) RAPID METHOD FOR CONTROL WORK 

Solutions Requiued 

Sodium Hydroxide Solution (2.5 per cent). — Dissolve 25 g. of NaOH 
(free from aluminum) in water and dilute to 1000 ml. 

Sodium Sulfide Solution. — Dissolve 150 g. of NaOII (free from aluminum) 
in 1000 ml. of wiitiT, saturate 500 ml. of tliis solution with hydrogen sulfide, 
and mix with the remaining 500 ml. of solution. 

Dilute Hydrochloric Acid (1 ; 3). — Mix 200 ml. of HCl (sp.gr. 1.20) with 
(iOO ml. of water. 

Acidified Hydrogen Sulfide Water. — Dilute 10 ml. of HCl (sp.gr. 1.20) with 
1000 ml. of water and saturate the .solution wdth hydrogen sulfide. 

Ammonium Chloride Solution (2 per cent). — Mix 30 ml. of IICl (sp.gr. 
1.20) with 200 ml. of water, add methyl red, neutralize witJi ammonia until the 
srjlution rdiauges to a distinct yidlow, and then dilute to 1000 ml. with water. 

Method. — Dissolve 2 g. of tlie sam])le in 20 ml. of HCl (sp. gr. 1.20) and 5 
nd. of HXOn (sp.gr. 1.42). Boil the solution to expel chlorine, and dilute with 
50 ml. of water. Nearly neutralize the cold solution with XaOH solution 
(2.5 per cent, or stronger if much free acid is present), and pour it slowly and 
with coiLstani shaking into a 500 ml. volumetric flask containing 100 ml. of 
sodium sulfide solution. Dilute to the mark wdth XaOH solution (2.5 per cent) 
and mix tlioruuglily. Filter on a large, dry, No. 42 Whatman filter paper (or 
its (equivalent) and kiaq) the pajier ^vell filli^d with the solution lest iron be 
(rxidiinal and dissolved. Reject the first 20 to 25 ml, and catch exactly 250 
ml. whicli will represent 1 g. of sample. In routine analyses of material con- 
taining not more tliau I per cent of aluminum, tlie aliquot portion can be 
gathered in a 250-ml. graduate. 

TransfiT the aliquoL to a 000-ml. beaker, neutralize the solution with 
dilute HCl (1 : 3), and finally .add 25 ml. in excess. Digest at 40 to 60° C. 
for 1 hour, filter, and wash the j)ai)er and precipitate wdth acidified H2S water. 

Boil tlie filtrate and washings to expel H‘;S, add a few drops of methyl red 
indicator, and then dilute anunonia (1 : 2) until the solution is just distinctly 
yidlow. Boil for 1 to 2 minutes and filter at once through a small filter. 
Wash tlie beaker, paper, and precipitate two or three times with hot NH.1CI 
solution (2 \m' cent) and discard the filtrate. Dissolve the precipitate in 200 
ml of hot dilute HCl (1 : 3), wash the filter thoroughly with small portions of 
hfft water, and reserve it for the second filtration. Dilute the filtrate to 50 
ml, add methyl riul, and precipitate with dilute ammonia (1 : 2) as before. 
Filter, wasli Avith hot NH4CI solution (2 per cent), ignite, and Aveigh. 

Till? ignited residue is prone to carry silica ami must be purified before 
weigliing as folloAvs: Add one or tAVO drops of Avater, one drop of diluted H2SO4, 
and 1 to 5 ml of 11 F. Evaporate to dryness, increase the heat sloAvly, and 
finally heat wdth a blast lamp or its equiA^alerit. Weigh as AI 3 O 3 . The 
weight of AliOs corrected for the blank and multiplied by 52.91 gives the 
Jierccntage of aluinimim. 

Notes. — The first aluminum hydroxide precipitate w’ill carry down Borne NaCl and 
much of any fliliea that w'as dissolved in the NaUH solution; hence, it is not safe to omit 
the second precipitation and the HF treatment. There is no attack on the glassware 
diu’ing the short contact with the weak, cool, alkaline solution. It 1^, of course, pre- 
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ferable that the NaOH be free from aluminum. The most satisfactory test for it lies 
in running an analysis with non-ferrous alloys containing no aluminum. Direct test, 
by acidification followed by precipitation with ammonia, is sutfinent if no precipitate 
is obtained, but is of doubtiul value in case one appears, fur it may contain other 
elements, such as iron, which do not affect the results. 

If phosphorus is known to be present, the method should be followed through the 
first audition of ammonia. If aluminum is indicated, re-acidify the solution with HCl, 
add macerated paper, two drops of methyl orange, and 10 ml. of a solution of diam- 
monium phosphate (10 per cent). Render the solution just ammoniacal, then just 
re.store the pink color with dilute HCl (1 : 3), heat to boiling, and add 30 ml. of a solu- 
tion of ammonium acetate (25 i)er cent). Boil for 5 minutes, filter on an 1 1-cm. No. 42 
Whatman or similar filter paper, and wash with hot NH^NOj solution (6 per cent) 
until 5 ml. of the wjuhings no longer give .a test for chlorides with acidified AgNDj. 
Ignite in platinum or procelain, heat at approximately 1100' C. for 10 minutes, and 
weigh as AlPO<. This method is not strictly accuralp on account of the uncertain 
composition of the phosphate, but is sufficiently accurate for oil but the most painstaking 



ANTIMONY 

Sb atwi. 121.76; sp^, 6.62; m.p, 630° C.; b.p. 1440° C.; Dxii/es, Sb:Oa, SbiOt, SbaOi 


Antiiiifniy ocnurs free in nature, but more romnionly as gray or black or 
iridescent sulfide, Stibiiite, SbsSj, tlie chief commercial source of antimony. 
It occurs combined with the heavy metals in form of sulfoantimoiiides and 
autimonides.* 


DETECTION 

Hydrogen Sulfide precipitates tlic orange-colored sulfide of antimony 
from fairly eoncentrated hydrochloric acid solutions (1:4) in which several 
members of the group remain dissolved. Arsenic is also precipitated. The 
latter may be removed by boiling the solution containing the trichloride, AsCU 
being volatile. 

If antimony is already present as a sulfide, together with other elements 
of the hydrogen sulfide group, it may be dissolved out by treating the pre- 
cipitate with sodium hydroxide, potassium hydroxide, sodium sulfide, am- 
monium polysulfide in solution. Antimony sulfide is reprccipitatcd upon 
acidif 3 nng the filtrate. Arsenic and tin will also be precipitated with antimony 
if tliey are present in the original precipitate. Should a separation be necessary, 
the preciintate is dissolved with hot concentrated hydrochloric acid, with the 
addition of crystals of potassium chlorate, from time to time, until the sulfides 
dissolve. The solution is placed in a Marsh apparatus, pure zinc added and the 
evolved gases passed into a neutral solution of silver nitrate. The black 
precipitate of silver antimonide and metallic silver are filtered off, washed free 
of arsenious acid, and the antimonide dissolved in concentrated hydrochloric 
acid (silver remains insoluble). The orange-colored antimony sulfide may now 
be precipitated by diluting the solution with water and passing in HiS gas to 
saturation. 

^ Compounds of antimony were employed in early times by the Hebrews. Metallic 
antimony alloys were used by the Chaldeans in their oinamental vessels, while compounds 
of antimony are known to have been used by the Chinp.se centuries ago. Antimony 
is now used in a variety of commercial products, in alloys, in paints, in rubber, etc. 

63 
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Minerals which contain antimony, when heated alone nr with 3 to 4 parts 
of fUvSion mixture (K 2 CO 3 and NaaCOs), on charcoal, yield dense white fumes, 
a portion of the oxide remaining as a wdiite incrustation on the charcoal. A 
drop of ammonium sulfide placed upon this sublimate gives a deep orange stain. 

Hydrolysis. — Most of the inorganic antimony salts are decomposed by 
water, forming insoluble bfLsic salts, wdiich in turn break down to the oxide of 
antimony and free acid. An excess of tartaric acid prevents this ])rcc:ipitatinn. 

Traces of Antimony.^ — Nascent hydrogen liberated by the action of zinc 
and hydrochloric or sulfuric acid reacts upon antimony compounds with the 
formation of stibine. Tliis gas produces a bl.'ick stain on mercuric chloride or 
silver nitrate paper. Details of tlic procedure are given under the quantita- 
tive method for determining minute amounts of antimony. 

Distinction between Antimonous and Antimonic Salts. 

Chromates form with antimonous salts griMui chromic .sall„s and aiitiinonic 
salts. 

Potassium Iodide reduces antimonic salts, free iodine ))eiiig liberated. 


ESTIMATION 

In the decomposition of the sample provision must be made for ores, alloys 
such as Britannia metal, bearing and antifriction iiudals, type metal, hard lead, 
paints, vidcanized rubber, organic prtuliicts, etc. 

In the analysis of minerals some antiinuny would be vfihitilized, a part 
would remain with silica as the oxychloride, while some would be found with 
the alumina precipitate, unless provision had been made for its previous 
separation with IDS in acid solution. Tliesc facts should be kept in mind in 
preparing samples for determining antimony. 


PREPARATION AND SOLUTION OF THE SAMPLE 

In dissolving the substance containing antimony it must be remembered 
that metallic antimony is practically insoluble in cold dilute hydrochloric, nitric 

*Se?c K. Heller, Mikrocheniie 14, 369 (1934) for a summary of microchninical tests. 
Potassium iodide and organic bases such as antipyrine, brucine, 2-ainino pyridine, give 
dislinrtive color reactions with traces of antimony, Gulzcit and Weibl, Chern. Abstracts, 
29, 2471 (1935) treat mixed tin group sulfide-s with aqua regia, evaporate with HCl, 
place 1 drop of solutit)n on filter papfjr, add 5 drops of 35% formaldehyde and after 2~3 
minutes 1 drop of Kl-antipyrine re?agent. A yellowish brown stain indicate antimony. 
For other tests see Koreninan, Z. anal. Chem., 99, 402 (1934); 97, 418 (1934). The 
antipyrine reagent gives a golden yellow ppt. with and a brick red ppt. with 
and Berve.s to distinguish between the two forms according to Duquunois, Compt. rend.. 
197, 339 (1933); Chem. Abstracts, 27, 5675 (1933). 
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i)r sulfuric acid and the oxides, SbnOa or SbaOs, are precipitated in concentrated 
nitric acid. The element, however, is readily soluble in hydrochloric acid con- 
taining an oxidizing agent, such as nitric acid, potassium chlorate, chlorine, 
bromine, etc. The oxides of antimony are soluble in hydrochloric acid and the 
caustic alkalies. 

The element is soluble in hot concentrated 112804 . In the decomposition 
of the sample the volatility of the chlorides must be kept in mind. This begins 
as low as 110 " C. (b.p. SbCb 223° C.; SbCU 140° C.). Mso the fact that the 
oxychloride of antimony will remain with silica unless dissolved out with IICl of 
siiflicieiit concentration. 

Solution of Sulfide Ores, Low-grade Oxides, etc.® 

0.5 to 1 gram of the finely ground ore, planed in a Kjeldahl flask, is mixed 
with 5 tn 7 grams of granular or powdered potassium sulfate, and 10 ml. 

con rentrated sulfuric acid. About 0..5 gram of tartaric acid, or a piece of 
filter ])n.per, is added to reduce arsenii* and antimony and the mixture heated, 
gradually at first, and then with the full Bunsen flame. The heating is con- 
tinued until the carbon is completely oxidized and most of the free acid driven 
off, leaving a clean fusion but not to complete expulsion of H 2 SO 4 . The melt 
is lunv cooled over the bottom and sides of the flask by gently rotating during 
the cooling. 

AI)oiit 50 ml. of dilute hydrochloric acid (1 : 1 ) are added and the melt dis- 
solved by wanning gently. The contents of the Kjeldahl flask are transferred 
tn Mil KrleiinieyiT flask, tb.e Kjeldahl being rinsed out with 2.5 nil. of concen- 
trated Iiydrocliloric acid. Arsenic sulfide may now be precipitated with ILS 
frnin tlie strongly acid solutiun, whereas antimony, etc., remain in solution. 
The sulfide is filtered off through a double filter, that has been moistened with 
hydrijcliluric acid (2 : 1 ), a platinum cone supporting the filter to prevent its 
breaking. The flask is rinsed out with Iiydrocliloric acid (2 : 1 ). The pre- 
cipitate is washed at least six times with the acid. Antimony passes into the 
filtrate together witli other elemenis of the ore. 

The filtrate is diluted with double its volume of warm water and then is 
saturated wdth hydrogen sulfide. Antimony sulfide, together with other 
elements of the Hydrogen Sulfide Group, will precipitate. These are washed 
vfith hydrogen sulfide water. Antimony sulfide may now be dissolved by 
addition of sodium sulfule and caustic snlutinn (sejiaration from Cu, Pb, Cd, 
Bi, etc.) (5 to 10 ml. of a mix of 60 grams NagS with 40 grams of XaOH diluted 
to 1000 ml). 

The solution containing the antimony is treated with about 2 grams of 
potassium sulfate and 10 ml. of concentrated sulfuric acid and heated as before, 
to destroy liberated sulfur and expel most of the free acid. The melt is dis- 
solved in hydrochloric acid, and the antimony titrated according to one of the 
volumetric procedures given under “ Volumetric Methods.'^ 

Note. — An iiisoluble residue remaining from the acid extraction of the first melt 
may be dissolved by fusion w'ith sodium hydroxide and extraction of the melt with hot 
water. If a precipitate forms when thi.s alkaline solution is acidified with hydrochloric 
acid, the presence of barium sulfate is indicated. 

* Method of A. H. IjOw^ modified. 
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Decomposition of the Ores by Fusion with Sodium Hydroxide. 

Oxides. — 0.5 to 1 gram of the powdered ore is mixed with about 10 grams 
of sodium hydroxide and placed in a thin-walled iron crucible of 60 ml. ca- 
pacity. It is advisable to fuse a portion of the alkali hydroxide in the cru- 
cible with a pinch of potassium nitrate and then add the ore mixed with the 
remainder of the sodium hydroxide. The covered crucible is heated until the 
fusion becomes liomogeneous. The melt is poured out on a large nickel crucible 
cover or shallow dish. On cooling, the cake is detached and placed in a cas- 
serole containing water, any adhering cake on the cover, or melt remaining in 
the iron crucible, being dissolved with dilute hydrochloric acid and added to 
the sample in the casserole. About 30 to 40 ml. of concentrat(?d hydrochloric 
acid are now added and the mixture heated (casserole covered) until the melt 
has dissolved. Two to 3 grams of tartaric acid having been added to keep anti- 
mony dissolved, the solution is diluted to about 300 ml., and antimony is then 
precipitated as the sulfide wntli hydrogen sulfide. The treatment of the 
precipitate at this stage has been given in the “ Solution of Sulfide Ores.’' 

Sulfides. — How'ard and Harrison * recommend the following procedure 
for fusion of sulfide ores with caustic: 0.5 gram of tlie pow'dered ore is fused 
with a mixture of 8 grams of sodium carbonate and sodium peroxide, 1:1, 
in a nickel crucible. The cooled melt is dissolved with sufficient hydrochloric 
acid to neutralize the alkali and about 1*5 ml. of concentrated acid added in 
excess. The solution is diluted to 250 ml., untimony being kept in solution 
by addition of potassium chlorate. An aliquot portion of the solution is taken, 
antimony reduced by metabisulfite and titrated with iodine, 

Treatment of Speisses, Slags, Mattes, etc.® — 0.5 to 2 grams of the sample 
is treated with 10 to 15 ml. of concentrated nitric acid and the mixture evap- 
orated to dryness. Fifteen ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid are added 
and the sample transferred to a 350-ml. flask, additional hydrochloric acid 
being used to w^ash out the beaker. Arsenic is precipitated from the concen- 
trated acid solution as the sulfide, and antimony determined in the filtrate. 

Solution of Alloys. — Alloys are generally decomposed by treatment with 
mixtures of hydrochloric acid together with an oxidizing agent— nitric acid, 
potassium chlorate, bromine, etc. Tlie subject is taken up in detail in the 
chapter on alloys. 

Care must be exercised to prevent volatilization of the chlorides, as has 
been stated in the introductory paragraph. 

Alloys of Antimony, Lead, and Tin, — 0.5 to 1 gram of the finely divided 
alloy is warmed with 100 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid until the action 
subsides. Solid iodine is now added, in small quantities at a time, until the 
alloy completely dissolves. The excess of iodine is now’ removed by boiling, and 
the small amount of free iodine remaining is neutralized w'ith a few drops of a 
weak solution of sodium thio.sulfate. Although tin is oxidized to the higher 
state, antimony is not oxidized by iodine in acid solution beyond the t rival ent 
form. The solution may now be titrated with standard iodine is presence of 
an excess of sodium bicarbonate according to the procedure given under the 
volumetric methods. 

‘Pharra. Jour., B3, 147, 1909. 

*H. F. Huuper’s method. 
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Hard Lead. — The method of solution and titration is given under " Potas- 
sium Brumate Method for Deterixiining Antimony.” 


ORGANIC COMPOUNDS 

Fuming sulfuric acid and 30% hydrogen peroxide decomposes organic 
compounds containing antimony and other metallic elements rapidly and com- 
pletely.® This mixture is said to be superior to sulfuric acid — potassium per- 
manganate, sulfuric-nitric acid, or hydrochloric-perchloric-persulfate mixtures. 

Procedure. — A sample containing approximately 0.1 g. of the element to 
be determined is placed in a Kjeldahl flask with 7 to 10 ml. of 15% fuming 
sulfuric acid (or ordinary cone, acid if the substance i.s easily decomposed). 
The substance is dissolved, if possible, by a gentle warming. Thirty per cent 
hydrogen peroxide (superoxol) is added drop by drop down the inside surface 
of the flask which is agitated gently. The addition of hydrogen peroxide is 
continued until the solutiou is at most straw colored. Then the mixture is 
AN armed until fumes of sulfur trioxide are abundant. Sometimes more hydro- 
gen peroxide is needed to decolorize the solution; total requirement 1 to 5 
ml. Antimony and arsenic go into solution as arseiiatn or antimonate. Any 
suitable gravimetric or volumetric method may be used in the determination. 
The method is also applicable to the determination of bismuth, silver, ger- 
niaiiium nr mercury; in tlie last case a reflux condenser is used if the compound 
also contains iodine. 


SEPARATIONS 

Separation of Antimony (together with Members of the Hydrogen Sulfide 
Group) from Iron, Chromium, Aluminum, Cobalt, Nickel, Manganese, 
Zinc, the Alkaline Earths, and Alkalies. — The acid solution of the elements 
is saturated with hydrogen sulfide, the elements of the Hydrogen Sulfide 
Group are precipitated as sulfides, the other elements remaining in solution. 
Antimony sulfide may be precipitated from an hydrochloric acid solution con- 
taining 15 ml. of concentrated acid per 100 ml. of solution; lead and cadmium 
are incompletely precipitated. 

Separation of Antimony (together with Arsenic and Tin) from Mer- 
cury, Copper, Bismuth, Cadmium, and Lead. — The sulfides of antimony, 
arsenic, and tin are soluble in a mixture of sodium hydroxide and sodium sulfide, 
the soluble sulfo salts being formed, mercury, copper, bismuth, cadmium, 
and lead remaining as insoluble sulfides. The following procedure may be 
used for alloys free from members of other groups. The acid solution is treated 
with 3 to 5 grams of tartaric acid and diluted slightly (more tartaric acid being 
added if the solution becomes turbid), then poured into 300 ml. of a mixture of 
sodium sulfide and sodium hydroxide (150 ml. of the mix described under 
Solution of Sulfide Ores ” diluted to 300 ml). The mixture is warmed and 
the insoluble sulfides allowed to settle out. The solution is filtered free of 
the precipitate and the latter washed. The filtrate is acidified with hydro- 
chloric or sulfuric acid and saturated with hydrogen sulfide. The sulfides of 

®Tabern and Shelberg, Ind. Eng. Chem., Anal. Ed. 4, 401 (1932). 
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arsenic, antimony and tin are now filtered off and treated as described later. 

Separation of Arsenic, Antimony, and Tin, — Method 1 . The sulfides may 
be dissolved in concentrated hydrochloric acid by addition of potassium chlo- 
rate to oxidize the sulfur to sulfuric acid. This oxidation may be effected in 
the alkaline solution of the sulfo salts by addition of 30 % hydrogen peroxide 
in small portions until the yellow solution is completely decolorized and then 
1 to 2 ml. in excess, the solution then boiled to oxidize coiripletoly the sulfides 
to sulfates and to remove the excess of peroxide. The solution is then acidified, 
the precipitation of the sulfides and the subsequent tiltratiou and resolution 
being avoided. 

Removal of Arsenic , — This may be accninplishetl by volatilizing arsenic as 
arsenic trichloride in a concentrated hydrochloric acid solution by boiling. If 
arsenic is to be determined the procedure given under the chapter on arseJiic 
is followed, the arsenic being distilliMl in a current of hydrochloric acid gas. 
If arsenic is not desired it may be expelled by reducing the solution with 
sodium metabisulfite nr potassium iodide and boiling. Antimony and tin 
remain in the concentrated acid solution. 

The separation of arsenic from antimony and tin may be effected l)y removal 
of the former in a concentrated hydrochloric acid snliitioii as described iiiuler the 
section Preparation and Solution of the Sample,” arsiMiic being precipitated 
by hydrogen sulfide, whereas antimony and tin remain in solutinu. 

The temperature should be kept below 108 “ C., otherwise SbCla will start to 
volatilize (110® C.). 

Separation of Antimony from Tin . — Upon tlie removal of arsenic, anti- 
mony may be determined directly in the presence of tin by one of the volu- 
metric methods given later. If a gravimetric separation is desired, it may be 
made according to a modification of Clark's mctliDd,’ which depends upon the 
fact that antimony is completely precipitated from a solution containing oxalic 
acid, by hydrogen sulfide, whereas tin is not. The tin must be in the stannic 
form, otherwise the insoluble crystalline stannous oxalate will form. 

If the mixture is acid, it is neutralized with caustic ami tw^enty times the 
weight of tlie Su and Sb present added in excess, e.g., 2 grams potassium 
hydroxide in excess for every 0.1 gram of tin and antimony present in the solu- 
tion. About ten times as much of tartaric acid is now added as the maxim iim 
weight of the tw^o metals, followed by 30 % hydrogen peroxide to oxidize the 
tin. The excess of peroxide is removed by boiling. To the slightly cooled 
solution a hot solution of pure oxalic acid is added, 5 grams of oxalic: acid for 
each 0,1 gram of the mixed elements. CO2+O2 are evolved. The solution 
is boiled for about ten minutes and the volume made up to about 100 ml. 
Hydrogen sulfide is rapidly passed into the boiling solution until a change 
from a white turbidity to an orange color takes place and antimony begins 
to precipitate. The passage of tlie gas is continued for fifteen minutes, the 
solution diluted with hot water to a volume of 250 ml. and hydrogen sulfide 
passed into the boiling solution for another fifteen minutes. The flame is now 
removed and the H28 gassing ” continued for ten minutes longer. The pre- 
cipitated antimony pentasulfide is filtered off in a weighed Gooch cruciblci. 
It may be determined gravimetrically as SbzSa, according to the procedure 

^ The original procedure may be found in Chem. Nows, Vol. XXI, p. 124 . 
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given Iftter, by washing with 1% oxalic acid and dilute acetic acid, by decan- 
tation, the solutions being hot and saturated with hydrogen sulfide. The 
jjrecipitate washed into the crucible is dried in a current of CO 2 at 280 to 
300° C. and weighed as SboSs. 

Tin may be determined electrolytically in the filtrate evaporated to about 
150 ml., the oxalic acid being nearly neutralized with ammonia. See Electro- 
lytic Detcnniiiation of Tin. 

Antimony may be separated from tin in a hot hydrochloric acid solution 
by addition of pure iron. Tlie iron and tin sulfides are dissolved in concentrated 
liydrofliloric acid plus a few crystals of potassium chlorate. The solution 
should contain aliniit 10% hydrochloric acid, more hydrochloric acid being 
added as tlie iron dissolves. Antimony is precipitated as metal. 

Method 2. Arsenic, antimony and tin may be separated successively by 
distillation. For this jiurpose it is best to dissolve the sulfides in concentrated 
sulfuric acid, or to attack complex mixtures such as ores, slags, scums, alloys, etc. 
with nitric acid followed by sulfuric.® Prior to distillation the solution is evapo- 


rated to 4 ml. in a 150 ml. roiiiul-bottum flask with a 
13-14 cm. neck which is 2.5 cm. wide. The flask is pro- 
vided with a distilling head, dropping funnel, condenser 
and receiver (750 nil. flask containing 50-100 ml. water, 
as shown in Fig. 0). From 1 to 1.5 g. of hydrazine sul- 
fate is added to the sulfuric acid solution and a few ml. 
of Avaler, and tlie stopper and other accessories are 
connected as indicated in Fig. 0. 80 ml. of cone, hydro- 
chloric acid are run in, and then 1 g. of borax in 3 ml. 
of water, followed by a little more of the acid. A small 
flame is used in the distillation and CDs is passeil in at 
a slow bubbling rate. The volume of li(iuid in the dis- 
tilling flask is never reduced to less than five times the 
volume of sulfuric acid that was present. About 80 ml. 
distill in 40 minutes. When it is expected that all of 
the arsenic has distilled, the receiver is changed and 
2(K30 ml. of cone, hydrochloric acid are added to the 
distilling flask. Finally a portion of the distillate is 
tested with methyl orange and 0.1 N KBrOs to prove 
that no more arsenic is being distilled. The arsenic may 
be determined in the combined distillates by any con- 



Fiq. 6. — Apparatus 
for ISeparation of Ar- 
senic, Antimony and 
Tin. 


venient volumetric or gravimetric procedure. 

To remove antimony from the distilling head, let a little cone. HCl flow 
through, then put a stopper in the lower end of the head and alhnv cone. HCl 
to stand in contact with the glass fragments for 10 minutes; this acid is used 
in the distillation of the antimony chloride. Add 7 ml. of 85% phosphoric 


acid, sp. gr. 1.7, or double this amount if the tin percentage is high. Connect 
the flask with the condenser as indicated in Fig. 7. The receiver contains 


50-100 ml. of water. Start atiding cone. HCl after the temperature is 150° C. 


and distill at a rate of 1 drop per 1-2 seconds. The antimony distills in 40-50 


“ H. BUtz, Z. anal. Chem., Bl, 82 (1030); 99 , 1 (1934). See Plato, Z. Anorg. Chem., 
68 , 26 (1911); Z. Anal. Chem., 50 , 641 (1911); Hartmann, Z. Anal. Chem., 58 , 148 (1919). 
See also K. Rohre, Z. Anal. Chem., 65 , 109 (1924). 
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minutes. Test with fresh receiver and treat some of the distillate with H2S 
until no more antimony chloride distills. The tin is retained by the phos- 
phoric acid. The antimony in the distillate may be determined gravirnetrically 
or volumetrically. 



Fig. 7. — Apparatus for Separation of Antimony and Tin. 

Distillation of Tin. — Mix 1 part of 40% HRr, sp. gr. 1.4, with 3 parts of 
cone, HCl and add to the distilling flask as in case of the antimony (listillatioTi, 
but keep the temperature at 140*^ C. or louver because bismuth Is distilled at 
temperatures above 145°, 

An all-glass apparatus suitable for the separation and deterniination of 
large or small quantities of arsenic, antimony and tin by the distillatiun method 
has been described by J. A. Scherrer.® The apparatus consists of a dropping 
bulb (50-ml.) for the acid connected through a stop-cock to an enlarged section 
provided with a side-arm tube for the introduction of CO*, and thence by a 
3-’4 mm. tube to the bottom of the 200-mI. distillation flask which is provided 
with a thermometer well extending nearly to the bottom of the flask. The 
neck of the flask is 2-5 cm. in diameter; a side tube is sealed to a bulb-type 
condenser. 

The solution is prepared by HNO3— H28O4 attack and all but 5 ml. of the 
latter are evaporated off ; 30-40 ml. of sulfurous acid are added and the solution 
is evaporated to 10 ml. and transferred with 100 ml. of HCl to the distilling 
flask. The arsenic is distilled off at 111-112° C., until the residual volume is 
50 ml. Then 25 ml. more of acid are added and the solution is distilled down 
to 50 ml. The receiver contains 5(1-100 ml. of water. 

The receiver Is changed and the antimony chloride is distilled in a CO2 
stream after 7 ml. of 55% HaPO^ has been added, until 75 rnl. of IICl, added 
at the rate of 30^40 drops per minute, have been distilled over. The receiver 
is changed and 25 ml. more of the acid are added and distilled in the same 
manner. The temperature during distillation is 155-165° C. 

’ J, A. Scherrer, J. Res. Nat’l. Bureau of Stands., 16, 253 (193G). 
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The solution is cooled to 140^ C.p the receiver is changed and a mixture of 
HCI (3 parts) and HBr (1 part) is added at 30-40 drops per minute. After 
fiO ml. of the mixed acid have been distilled the receiver is changed and 25 ml. 
more of the mixed acid are added and distilled. 

The arsenic, antimony and tin are determined conventional procedures. 

Separations in the Presence of Fluoride. — Trivalent antimony and arsenic, 
together with copper, lead, bismuth, and cadmium arc separated from stannic 
tin in solutions that contain a moderate amount of hydrochloric or sulfuric 
acid together with 2-5 ml. of 48% hydrofluoric acid per J 00-500 ml. by passing 
ill hydrogen sulfide. Vessels of platinum, paraffin, glass coated with paraffin, 
haekelitc, or other synthetic resins, or even glass may be used. (The latter 
only when one works rather rapidly; the filtrate must be stored in a more 
resistant vessel, or else treated with 4 g. of boric acid to bind the fluoride.)^” 
These methods are excellent for tlie separation of the various elements from 
tin.^* 

Separation of Small Amounts of Antimony (together with P, Se, Te, V, 
Sn, W) from Molybdenum.— To the amrnoniacal solution sufficient ferric iron 
solution is added to form the basic iron salts of the elements in question. 
Molybdenum remains in solution. Basic ferric antimonate (together with the 
elements mentioned above) remains in the precipitate. 

Separation from Silicon. — Evaporate to fumes with sulfuric acid. Cool 
and dilute with ten volumes of water and filter from the insoluble SiOg. Anti- 
mony passes into the filtrate. 


GRAVIMETRIC METHODS FOR THE DETERMINATION 
OF ANTIMONY 

The accuracy and rapidity of volumetric methods for the determination 
of antimony leave little to be desired in the estimation of this clement, so that 
the more tedious gravimetric methods are le.ss frequently used. The following 
procedures are given in view of possible utility in certain analyses. 

McCay, Separation of Antimony and Tin,” J. Am, Chem. Soc., 31, 373 (1908); 
“Separation of Tin and Arsenie,” J. Am. Chem. Soc., 45, 1187 (1923); '‘LSeparation 
Arsenic and Antimony,” J. Am. Chem. Soc., 50, 368 (1928); “Analysis of Tin-Antimony 
Alloys/' J. Am. Chem. Soc., 32, 1241 (1910). 

“ The tin may be determined by removing the fluoride by evai^ration (platinum 
Vessel), or by binding the fluoride with boric acid, after which the tin may bejprecipi- 
tated us stannic sulfide, or with cupforron, or deposited electrolytically. The last 

1 process is not complete for 1-2 mg. of tin usually fail to be deposited. Furman, Ind. 
% Chem., 10, 1071 (1923). Sand, Analyst, 59, 335 (1934). 
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DETERMINATION OF ANTIMONY AS THE TRLSULFIDE, SbaSa*® 

Although hydrogen sulfide passed into a cold solution tends to precip- 
itate SbjSii, in hot strongly acid solutions the lower sulfide, Sb^Ss, tends to 
form. The higher sulfide is decomposed at 2\W C. with formation of Sb^Sa 
and the volatilization of sulfur. A temperature of 280 to 300^* C. is even 
more favoralde for this transformation. The method takes advantage of these 
conditions for formation of antimony trisulfide, in which form it is weighed. 

Procedure* — The solution of antimony, free from arstuiic and elements 
precipitated by IhS in acid solution, is treated in an Erleiimeyer flask with 
concentrated liydrochloric acid until the solution contains about 20% of 
the concentrated acid. The mixture is heated to 90 to 100° C. and a slow 
current of hydrogen sulfide is passed into tlie Ijot solution until the precipitate 
passes from a yellow color through an orange and finally becomes a dark red 
to black color. The flask is agitated gently to coagulate tlie precijiitatc, which 
settles in a crystalline form. The solution is diluted with an eipial volume of 
water, washing down the walls of tlie flask. A slight turbidity is generally 
seen, due to precipitation of a small amount of antimony that remains in solu- 
tion in a strong acid solution. Hl«S is now passed into the diluted solution 
until it becomes clear; tliirty-fivc to forty minutes arc usually suificient to pre- 
cipitate all the antimony. The precipitate is transferred to a weighed Gooch 
crucible, washed with small portions of water containing hydrogen sulfide, 
and finally with pure water. 

It is a common practice, at this juncture, to wash tlie precijiitate with car- 
bon disulfide or carbon tetrachloride to remove precipitated sulfur. Alcohol 
is now used, followed by ether, and the precipitate sucked dry. 

The Gooch crucible is placed in a large comlnistion tube and heated in a 
current of dry, pure CO 2 at 130° C. for an liour. The temperature is now 
raised to 280 to 300° C. and the heating continued for two hours. The residue 
will consist of pure Sb-^Sa. 


SbaSa X0.71G9 = Sb, or SbaSa X 0.8582 = Sb-^Oa. 

Notes. — Antimony may be determined by oxidation of the sulfide preeipitate 
by means of fuming nitric acad. The mixture evaporated to dryness is ignited and 
the residue weighed as »Sb 204 . The temperature of the ignition should be between 
750 to 800° C. The volatile trioxide forms at a little above 950° C. The proi-edurn 
requires greater care than the sulfide method and possesses no advantages. 

Pure carbon dioxide may be obtained from limestone placed in a Kipp generator. 
The gas is dried by pas.sing it through strong sulfuric acid. It should be frcMj from 
oxygen of the air. It is advisable to swwp out the air from the generator before attach- 
ing it to the combustion train. The air in the tube is swept out with carbon dioxide 
before heating the sample. 

Profjerties of SbaHa: m.ic., 339.70; sp.gr., 4.65; fusible and volatile; solubilil}^ 0.000175 
gram per 100 ml. H2O; decomposed by hot HzO; soluble in alkalies, NH4IIS, KzkS, conn, 


DETERMINATION AS THE OXIDE, Sb204 

The sulfide of antimony obtained as described in the first procedure is 
treated with ammonium hydroxide and hydrogen peroxide added in excess and 

^ Method of Yortmaim and Meizel modified. 

Paul, Z. anal. Chem., 31 , 540, 1892. 
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the iHolution evaporated in a weighed crucible to dryness, with the necessary 
precautions, and, after being moistened with concentrated sulfuric acid, ignited 
to expel the aminouium salts. The residue is weighed as Sbn 04 . 

ELECTROLYTIC DETERMINATION OF ANTIMONY 

The chief condition for the success of the electrolytic deposition of antimony 
in metallic form is the absence of polysulfidcs, since tliese substances prevent 
the element from being deposited, 2Sb+3Na2S‘2=^2Na3SbkS3. The formation 
of polysiilfides may be prevented during electrolysis by addition of potassium 
cyanide to the solution, Na 2 S 2 +KCN = Na 2 S+KCNS. 

Tlie results of this method, according to I‘\ Ilenz, are invariably too high 
l)y Lo to 2% nf the total antimony present in the solution. The sample for 
analysis should contain not over 0.2 gram antimony. 

Procedure.-- Antimony preci])itated as the sulfide is washed and then 
dissolved off tlu‘ filter (jy ])Giiring ]iure sodium sulfide solution (sp.gr. 1.14) 
over iiie iirecipitate, the solution being caught in a wciglied platinum dish, 
with unjjfdislied inner surface. The total A-oluine of the solution should be 
not over 80 ml. (if less than this, additional Na^S solution is added to make 
up to 80 ml). Sixty ml. of water followed by 2 to 3 grams of potassium cyanide 
(Cl II) are added and the cyanide dissolved by stirring with the rotating anode. 
The splulitm licated to (iO to 70'* C. is electrolyzed with a current of 1 to 1.5 am- 
peres, E.M.F. = 2 to 3 volts. Two hours are generally suflicient to deposit all 
[lie aiitirniiny. The light-gray deposit adheres firmly upon the catliode. The 
deposition is better if the cathode is roughened by means of a sand bla.st. 
With an aiTiperage of 0.2 a longer period of 12 to 15 hours will be required for 
complete deposition. Without breaking the current the solution is siphoned 
off, while fresh water i.s l)eing added, until the eiirrent ceases to flow through the 
liquid. The cathode is washed thoroughly with water, folloAvecl l)y alcohol 
and ether, and then dried at alnnit 80” (I, cf)nlpd in a desiccator and weighed. 

The aiitiraony deposits may be removed by heating with a sf)lution of alkali 
polysulfide or by a mixture of equal parts of saturated solution of tartaric 
arid and nitric acid. 

Method first jiropnsed by Pairndi and Moscazzini, Z. anal. Chem., 18, 587, 1870, 
modified bv Liirkow, Z. anal. Chem., 19, 13, ISHO, and later improverl bv Classen 
and Reiss, Berirlite, 14, 1020, ISSl; 17, 2474, 1884; IB, 408, 1885; 27, 2074, 1894. 

F. Ilenz, Z. anorg. Chem., 37, 31, 1903. 
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VOLUMETRIC METHODS 

POTASSIUM BROMATE METHOD FOR 
DETERMLNING ANTIMONY'^- 

Outline. — This method is of special value in determining antimony in hard 
lead and alloys. It was first suggested by Gyory and later modified by Siedler, 
Nissenseii and Rowell.^® The process is based upon the oxidation of antimony 
from the trivalcnt to the pcntavalent form by j)otassium hroinate, the follow- 
ing reaction taking place: 

KBr 03 + 3 SbCl 3 + 6 HCl= 3 SbCU+KBr+ 3 IIz 0 . 

Standard Solutions. 

Antimony Chloride So^i/ffon.— Six grams of the C. P. pulverized metal are 
dissolved in 500 nil of concentrated hydrochloric acid together with JOO ml. 
saturated bromine solution, more acid and bromiriE* added if necessary to effect 
solution. After expelling the bromine by boiling, about 200 ml. concentrated 
hydrochloric acid are added and the wliolc made up to 1 liter. Fifty ml. 
= 0.3 gram antimony. 

N/IO Potassium Bromate Solution, — 2.7835 grams of analytical reagent 
salt, rccrystallized and dried at 150® C., are dissolved in water and made up 
to 1 liter. The solution may be standardized again.st pure antimony or arseni- 
ous oxide. One ml. of N/lO KBr0.i = 0.000088 gram 8b. 

Methyl Orange,— 0 A gram M. 0. per 100 ml. of distilled water. The indi- 
cator should be free from sediment. 

Saturated Bromine Solution. — 500 ml concentrated hydrochloric acid satu- 
rated with 70 ml of bromine. 

Procedure. Solution, — One gram of the finely divided alloy is bru.shod into 
a 500-ml beaker, 100 ml of concentrated hydrochloric acid and 20 ml of satu- 
rated bromine solution are added. The beaker is covered and placed on the 
steam bath until the metal dissolves. It may be necessary to add more bromine 
and acid to effect complete solution. In case the oxides of antimony and tin 
separate out and do not redissolve, fusion wdth sodium hydroxide may be 
necessary. Bromine is now expelled by boiling tlie solution down to about 40 
ml. 

Reduction. — One hundred ml of concentrated hydrochloric acid and 10 ml 
of a fresh saturated solution of NasSOs are adibid and the solution boiled down 
to 40 ml, on a sand bath, to expel arsenic and the excess of normal sodium 
sulfite. Samples high in arsenic may require a repetition of the reduction. 

Titration, — The cover and sides of the beaker are rinsed down with 20 ml 
of hydrochloric acid (sp.gr. 1.2) followed by a few ml of hot water and the 
solution heated to boiling on a sand bath. The standard bromate solution 
is now' run into the hot solution of antimony to within 2 to 3 ml of the end- 
point, this having been determined in a preliminary run with methyl orange 
added in the beginning, 4 drops of methyl orange are added and the titration 
completed cautiously until the color of the indicator is destroyed. If iron 

S. Gyory, Z. anal Chem., J2, 415, 1893. J, B. Duncan, Chem. News, 95, 49, 1907. 

w H. W. RoweU, J. 8oc. Chem. Ind,, 25, 1181 (1907). 
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or copper ie present the final product will appear yellow. Since the end- 
reaction is slow the last portion of the reagent should be added drop by drop 
with constant stirring. 

1 ml. N/10 KBr08 = 0.006088 gram Sb. 

Notes. — Since antimony chloride begins to volatilize at 110'' C. and boils at 223® C. 
it is advisable not to carry the concentration too far while expelling arsenic. 

IjCad, zinc, tin, silver, chromium, aJid sulfuric acid have no effect up«m the deter- 
mination, hut large quantities of riUriuin, magnesium, and ammonium salts tend to 
make the results high. Low found that copper produced high results, approximately 
.012% too high for ever}'^ 0.1 % of copper pie.sent. With larger amounts of copper, the 
end-point became difficult to detect owing to the depth of tlie yellow color, so that in 
case of briLss and copper alloys, the method must be modified by a procedure for removal 
of the copper. Ix;ad up to 60%) caused no difficulty. Iron, in amounts such as are 
commonly met in alloys of lead, does not interfere. 

During the cour.se of analysis antimony may be isolated as the sulfide; this is 
dissolved in remcentrated hydroeliloric acid, and reduced and concentrated to exj)el 
arsenic that may be present a.s a containination, and the resulting solution titrated with 
potassium bromiitc as directed above. 

Sources of Error, (ri) lm|Kjrfect volatilization of arsenic. (W Incomplete expulsion 
of SO2. (r) Over-titration if in.sufficient hydrochloric acid is pre.sent. 

No loss of antimony occurs at temperatures below 108® C. 


POTASSIUM IODIDE METHOD FOR DETERMINING ANTIMONY 

Procedure. — To 1 gram of fine sawings or filings in a 16-oz. Erlenineyer flask 
add (in ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid and heat on an asl)esto.s board or on 
the water bath just below boiling. When hydrogen is no longer evolved, decant 
the lltpiur and wash twdee with concentrated hydrochloric acid, retaining the 
antimony in the flask. Now' dissolve the antimony by adding lo ml. of con- 
centrated hydrochloric acid and solid potassium chlorate, a few' crystals at a 
time, until the antiiiiony is in solution, the liquid being kept hot. Expel 
chluriiie by boiling, add 50 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid and again bring 
to boiling. Cool and add 20 ml. of 20% potassium iodide solution and 1 ml. of 
carbon disulfide or tetrachloride. Titrate the liberated iodine with tenth- 
normal sodium thiosulfate. The browm color will gradually disappear from 
the solution and the last traces of free iodine will be collected in carbon disulfide 
or carbon tetrachloride, giving a pink color. When this pink color disappears 
the eiid-point has been reached. 

One ml. N/10 0.006088 gram Sb. 

Na2S203 is standardized against .3 gram antimony as in case of Potassium 
Promate Method, the above procedure, however, being followed. Antimony 
must be free from copper and arsenic. 

Notes. — The following reversible reaction is of interest: " R ** representing a tri- 
valent metal with oxidation to pentavolent form. 

R 203 -|- 2 l 2 -h 2 H ,0 = RjOsH-HII. 

The reaction goes to the right when an alkali is present to neutralize the free acid 
formed; e.g., Mohr’s process for determining arsenic by titration of the Iowtt oxide 
with iodine in presence of sodium bicarbonate. The reaction goes to the left in presence 
of strong acid; e.g., Weller’s process for the determination of antimony in an acid 
solution. 


A. H. Low, Technical Methods of Ore Analysis,'' 
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The solution should not contain more than { of its volume of hydrochloric acid 
(ep.gr, 1.1 0)» since too much hydrochloric acid gives high results, owing to the action 
of hydrochloric acid on jwtassium iodide. Too little acid leads to the separation 
of basic iodides and chlorides of antimony. The solution is best boiled down to 20% 
hydrochloric acid (above strength). 

Stannous chloride may be used in place of thio-sulfatc in titration of iodine. 

Sba+2Kl=ShCls+2KCl+lj and l2+SnClo+2llCl=-SnCl4+2IlL 

DETERMINATION OF ANTIMONY BY OXIDATION WITH IODINE 

The procedure originated by Mohr and modified by Clark depends upon 
the reaction Sb‘.03+2l2+2H‘.()=Sb-.05+4HI. 

The reaction takes place when iodine is added to a .solution of antiinonoiis 
salt in presence of an eicccss of alkali bicarbonate. In an acid solution oxida- 
tion with iodine does not go beyond Sb^Oa. 

Procedure. Solution . — Tlie sample is brought into solution by one of the 
procedures given under “ Preparation and Solution of the Sample.’’ Alloy.s 
of antimony, lead, and tin are treated aijcordiiig to directions given for this 
combination. 

Ti^rafion. — To the hydrochloric acid solution of antimony is added tar- 
taric acid or Rochelle salts, the excess of the acid neutraliz(‘d with sodium car- 
bonate, the solution made barely acid with hydrochloric acid and a saturated 
solution of sodium bicarbonate added in the proportion of 10 ml, bicarhonate 
solution for each 0.1 gram of Sb^Oj. Starch is added as an indicator and the 
solution titrated with N/IO iodine. 

1 ml. N/10 iodine = 0.000088 gram Sh. 

Note. — The titration should l>e made immediately iiixm addition of the sodium 
Salts. Addition of the sttirch as the end point i.s .approacluHi will result in a more intense 
blue color. 

PERMANGANATE METHOD 

Antimonous salts may be titrated with standard potassium permanganate. 
The iron value for the permanganate multiplied by 1.075, or the oxalic acid 
(C2H204-2II20) value multiplied by 0.0532, will give the antimony value. 

Determination of Antimony in Biiass- Permanganate Method 

Reagents. Potassium Permanganate. — 0.3 g. of KMnO-i is dissolved in 
water and made to 1000 ml The reagent is standardized against 25 mg. of 
pure antimony that has been dis.solved in 15 ml of boiling sulfuric acid and 
treated a.s described in the procedure below, under 4 and 5. 

Procedure. — 1. A sample of 5 gram.s of brass is dissolved in a 250-mI. 
beaker in 25 ml. of concentrated nitric acid (d. 1.42). After the action has 
ceased the solution is boiled to expel the oxides of nitrogen. Now^ 125 ml. of 
boiling water are added and the solution allowed to settle for an hour or more, 
keeping the temperature just below boiling. The tin and antimony precipi- 
tates are filtered on double 9 cm. closely woven filter papers, keeping the 
solution hot, and then washed with boiling water. The filtrate is discarded. 

2. The papers and residue, transferred to a 400-ml beaker, are treated with 
25 ml. of concentrated nitric acid (d. 1.42), 5 grams of ammonium persulfate, 
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and 15 ml. of concentrated sulfuric acid (d. 1.84) and boiled down to strong 
fumes. (The reaction may be conveniently carried out in a “ copper flask 
of pyrex glass.) If the solution is brown, 5 ml. of concentrated nitric acid are 
added to ibhe cooled solution and about 1 gram additional of persulfate and the 
boiling to fumes repeated. 

3. Wlieri the solution is colorless, it is cooled, 20 ml. of water added, to- 
gether with 20 ml. concentrated hydrochloric acid (d. 1.20) and (cautiously) 
1 gram of sodium sulfite and the SOu completely expelled by gentle heating for 
10 minutes, or lunger. 

4. The solution is diluted with 200 ml. of water, and cooled under running 
water to 10® to 12® C., then titratcnl with the standard potassium permanganate 
solution to a decided j)ijik color. 

Notes. — Antimony is precipitated quantitatively with mcta-stannic acid in alloys 
containing a large anuiuiit of tin. 

The filter paper is ilestrnyed by ammonium persulfate and nitric acid, while tin 
and .'intiniLiny go into .sr»lution witii the sulfuric acid. Fuming nitric and sulfuric acids 
may be used, in place of the j)ersulfiito and nitric acid, hut are nut so efficient. 

The solution i.s kept hot to prE'vent .solution r>f the meta-staiinic acid. 

.^rsfmii; in the alloy ncf‘es.silat.e.s a correction. 

In case of alloys containing considerable amounts of tin and antimony, 
.smaller .siimpb\s should b(‘ taken and stronger potassium permanganate solution 
tlian is recommended for bra-ss. 

Should the oxides rrmaiii undissolved upon fuming with sulfuric acid, 
a small piece of filter paper added (J incli square) will effect reduction and 
sohitioii of the oxides. The solution should be heated until tlio carbon of 
the filter is destroyed and the solution clears and l)pnonies colorless. 

Acidity with llCl— 10 to 20 per cent by volume of concentrated HLT — is 
permissible. 

INDIRECT EVOLUTION METHOD 

The method depends upon the evolution of H28 from the sulfide of anti- 
njony decompo.sed l)y concentrated liydrocliloric acid, the amount of hydrogen 
sulfide being the same for either Sb^Sg or Sbi»Sb, the following reactions taking 
place, Otlier sulfides must be ab.sent. 

1. SbiS;, +01101- 2SbCL+:HES. 

2. SbnS, + GIICl =■ 28bCl:, +2S + 3H2S. 

Tlie details of the method are practically the same as determination of 
sulfur l)y the evolution method in the analysis of iron and steel. See chapter 
on Sulfur. The antimony sulfide precipitate is placed in the evolution flask, 
concentrated hydrochloric acid added with an equal volume of water and the 
evolved hydrogen sulfide absorbed in an ammoniacal stdution of cadmium 
chloride. The precipitated cadmium sulfide is then titrated with iodine in an 
acid solution. 

One ml. N/lO I =0.001003 gram S, since 3S = 28b, therefore Sb = 8X2.532, 
hence, 1 ml. N/lO 1 = 0.004059 gram Sb. 

Analysis of Stibnite.— -The method worked out by McNabb and Wagner 
makes use of the evolution method for determination of sulfide sulfur with 

Wallace M. McNabb and E. G. Wagner, Ind. Eng. Chem., Anal. Ed. 1, 32, 1929; 
iUd., 2, 251, 1930. 
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additional provision for free and sulfate sulfur, which the mineral is apt to 
contain. Antimony is determined in the hydrocliloric acid solution of antimony 
that remaiTis in the evolution flask. A simple apparatus, made up of apparatus 
commonly found in an analytical laboratory, may be used. Carbon dioxide 
gas passed through assists in the complete sweeping out of US into the cadmium 
chloride solution. Illustration of the apparatus and details of the analysis 
may be found in the original articles of these authors in the refijrences given. 

Other Methods, — Antiuioiiy may be reduced to the trivaleiit condition by 
shaking its solution with mercury.^® This method may be applied to the solu- 
tions which contain arsenic and stannic acids as well as cadjiiiiun aJid bismuth 
in hydrochloric acid solution. Cupric salts are reduced to cuprous, hut the 
latter are selectively reoxidized if air is bubbled through the solution for fifteen 
to twenty minutes. 

Procedure. — Place the solution acidified with about one-sixth of its volume 
of cone, hydrochloric acid in a gJas.s bottle provided with a well-ground stop])f»r 
and of capacity 150 to 250 ml. Add 20 to 25 ml. of pure incTciiry. JJi.splace 
the air in the bottle with carbon dio.xide. The bottle is then shaken five 
minutes by hand or by machine, in ordinary cnse.s. If, however, tlie antimony 
is in the form of pyroantimonate a period of one hour is necessary for the 
reduction with vigorous shaking. After rcductiiin the solution is d(M!anted 
through a filter anil the reductor is washed free of antimony witli 1 to 9 hydro- 
chloric acid. If copper is present, the filtrate and washings must be treated 
with a rapid current of air. If the amount of copper is from .02 to .06 grams, 
the results for antimony will be O.il to 0.5 mg. too low. Otherwise, the method 
gives practically perfect results. 

If antimony and arsenic are present in a mixture their sum may be deter- 
mined by titration with bromatc, and afterwardLS the antimony may be selec- 
tively reduced as described. Any one of the oxidizing agents potassium, 
bromate, iodate or ceric sulfate may be used in the titration of the antimony.®'* 


DETERMINATION OF SMALL AMOUNTS OF ANTIMONY 

Details of this procedure were worked out by Mr. W. iSheltoii, under the 
direction of Mr. W. C. Ferguson, chief chemist, and Mr. E. Fitzpatrick, first 
assistant chemist, Nicliols Copper Conipaiiy. The method is accurate and is 
of special value in determining traces of antimony in copper and in alloys. 

MnCay, Ind. Eng. Chem., Anal. Ed. 5, 1, 1933. 

The titration wth ceric sulfate is selective for antimony in the presence of minor 
proportions of arsenic. The solution should contain 15% by volume of concentrated 
hydrochloric arid. The end point is determined by the bleaching of a drop of 0.1% 
methylorani;(; solution. Cf. Rattisburg, Ber., 61, 10G3 (1928): Funnan, J. Am. Chem. 
Soc., 54 , 4235 (1932). 
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Since arsenic may also be determined a separation by distillation is necessary 
if the latter is present. 


Description of Generator 

The generator consists of three separate parts: 

1. Glass cap which is placed over funnel A, to bold the disc of test paper in place. 

2. F-(it this part of the apparatus has two small parts: F, which is a tube of glass 
fj" long, iV' wide, fitted into a rubber tube 0 wide, w'hich in turn is fitted into the 
lower part of funnel A . The part F is a very imf^rtaiit one and care should be taken 
to have exactly the same size glass tubing and that distance from the top of A to top 
of F is A 

The entire ay>paratus consists of parts A, C, Z), Fy G, 

A. The funnel for test pa[)er. 

li. Bulb for holding cotton saturated with lead acpta1,e to absorb any H2S gas 
should any be present when generator is operating. T^se 0.5 gms. of cotton, 

C. This part extends to which has two purjKJses: No. 1. For introducing acid. 
HsO, the test, etc., without opening the apparatus. No. 2. As a safety valve, should 
the apparatus become clogged or stoj)ped up the pressure will exert itself in this direction. 
I). Xpper part arts as condenser. The lower pari is groimd to fit the bottle No. 3. 
E. Tnis part is explained in C. 

3. This part is the bottle which has ‘ioO-ml. capacity 
with a ground mouth U) receive the No. 2 pari of 
generator. 

Note: All generat ors must bn inadcand assembled as 
nearly uniform as pu.sfsiblc to assure concordant re-siilts. 

4. This figure shows the manner in which the test is 
placed on funnel A , and how the cap fits over and holds 
the ie.st paper in position. See Fig. 8. 

Chemicals and Solutions 

All chenii rials and solutions must he previoasly 
trusted for arsenic and antimony before using. 

IICl — C.r. Cone, redistilled. As and iSb free. 

HNO3— C.P. Cone. 

NH40H’-C.r. Cone. 

]'V(NOa)3 — 5 lbs. to 9 liters, about 3% solution. 

KCIO3 — llse dry cry.stals. 

FpC 12--2 lbs. to 2 liters. 

ZnCl-i — 20 lbs. to 9 liters HCl (purified by dissolving 15 
g. zinc in 500 ml. of the above stock solution). 

Zinc Shot — Wash in dilute HCI before using. 

SnCh solution — 52.5 g. per liter. 

57o l^Ch used for test paper. 5 e. to 100 ml. HzO. 

(Cut with die into circles of 1 F' in diameter.) 

10% Pb (CJIsOj)! fr»r cotton. 10 g. to 100 ml H2O. 

5%, NH40H2 for developer of test paper, 200 ml. 

NH4OH rxT liter. 

1% AuCla solution. 



of Antimony. 


Preparation of Test Paper. — ^The pajier used must be selected, when purchased, for 
evenness of thickneijs and texture in snects of 24"X40'\ 

The above sheets are cut in half and saturated with a 5% HgCh solution — the wet 
sheet is then placed on a gla.ss plate and the surplus solution is squeezed out wdth a 10" 
rubber roller, which is rolled over the paj^er twice. Care must be exercised to roll the 
paper evenly and with good pressure using the same conditions for each sheet. The 
sheet is now hung over a line to dry, in a warm place away from the sunlight or any 
influence of hydrogen sulfide. Do not dry paper in oven. When dry the paper is 
cut with die into pieces of 1^" in diameter. Keep the discs of test paper in a dark- 
browm bottle and away from the light until used. 

Enough test paper should be made at one time to last for about 3 months. 
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Each new lot made should be tested with known amounts of As and Sb and com- 
pared with standards, before, using. Should they not check close it is advisable to make 
new set of standards from the test paper just made. 

Preparation of Lead Acetate Cotton. — A roll of absorbent cotton is opened and satu- 
rated with a 10 solution of lead acetate and surplus drained olT, then hung on a line 
to dry ill a warm place away from Ihe influenee of hydrogen sulfide. Do not dry in 
oven, WTien dry, place in stoppered bottle until ascd. 

Precautions 

Blank. — A blank test should be run with each day’s work, u>siiig all the reagents 
used in actual tests. 

The stain obtained on test paper from blank is siilitnicted from the actual test. 

Limits. — ^The limits of As or Sb that can be determined by this method must be 
within the following figures: 

As separately from .(X)002 g. to .00010 g. 

Sb separately from .(X)002 g. to .0001;”) g. 

Checks., — A 10 g. sample of standard copper known to be free from As or Sb is 
weighed out and known amounts of As and Sb are iiitrrKliicetl. 

Distillation. — The distilling apparatus should nr)^ be used for any other tests when 
the As or Sb is known to tie higher than the limits for ibis wtuk. 

Zinc. — I’he zinc shot must lie cleaned with dilute HCI and wnnslied with distilled 
water each day to insure proper action in generator, and to nxjiel .any suIIhIb present 
which would sjxiil the U?st. 

Generator. — I’he pre.sence of nitrates, chloratiis, or comiiounds of copper interferes 
with generation of arsine and stiliine, so cure must be exercised l,o have these coinpuiiiids 
eliminated. 

Large quantities of ferrous and ferric compounds interfere alwi in the generation 
of fltibine to some degree. The small amount of J'e that gets into tlie t,est from the 
process of distillation is overcome by the addition of 2 ml. stannous chloride— at times 
more may be required. 

Uniformity.— L^nirfirmity iiui-st be strictly adhered to thi’oughoul the te.st. 

In the determination of antimony in presence of arwnic the removal of the latter is 
necessary. This is actaunplished by di.stilhition of AsCla according lo the jirocedure 
outlined in the chapkT on ar.sciiic. 

Standard Antimony Solution and Standard Stains 

Antimony Solution. — A .stock solution is made up by weighing out g. 

KSb 03 C 4 n 40 r„ which is dis.solYe[| in distilled water and made up to 2000 ml., wliiidi 
represents 1 ml. = .0001 g. .Sb, 

From ihe above .slock solution take 100 ml. and make up to 1000 ml. This soluiiim 
now equ.als 1 ml. =^.00001 g. Sb, which is ascd for making the standard staias and 
introducing into checks. 


OUTIJNK OF THE METHOD 

Preparation of Standard Stains. — Extreme care must be taken when pre- 
paring the standard stains. 

Wash the generatur thoroughly wdth distilled water, place freshly prepared 
lead acetate cotton in the bulb, ii, No. 2, and see that the top of part F, No. 2, 
is exactly from the top of part A, No. 2. 

Now introduce into bottle of generator, No. 3, the required amount of 
As or Sb as desired and then add 50 nil redistilled HCI, A.s free, 2 ml, stannous 
chloride solution and make up to 220 ml. with distilled water. 

The disc of mercuric chloride test paper is now placed on top of funnel A, 
No. 2, and the glass cap, No. 1, is forced over the paper holding it in place. 
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Now introduce 15 g. metallic zinc shot and place the No. 2 section with 
No. 1 attached into the No. 3 or bottle of generator. The apparatus now 
being assembled, observe that the apparatus is fitted together tightly, because 
as soon as the zinc is introduced, arsine and stibine are generated immediately. 
Place the generator into the water bath to maintain constant temperature, 
which should be about 70® F. Allow the generator to operate for 1 hour. 

The glass cap. No. 1, is now removed and the test paper is developed in a 
No. 2 beaker with 5% NII4OII solution for three minutes, then w^ashed 5 times 
Avith distilled w^ater. The test paper is now toned with a 1% A11CI3 solution 
by allowing the test paper to remain in solution for five minutes. The test 
paper will iioav have a violet or purple stain, tlie intensity depending on the 
amount of As or Sb introduced. Wash the paper 5 times with distilled water 
and preserve in 50 ml. glass stoppered bottles containing about 5 ml. water. 
Keep bottles in dark place, because the stains darktui on exposure to light. 

Duplicate tests are made, finally sidecting of two the one which is the 
iiiDst uniform. 

'I'he stairis are made to represent the following amounts: 


Sb 

1 00002 

2 00004 

3 00006 

4 00008 

5 00010 

(i 00012 

7 00014 

8 00016 


PjlDCEDUIlE FOR ReFINED CoPPEH 

A blank is run with all ti^sts. 

Weigh 10 g. of the shot or drilled sample into a No. 3 beaker. Add 50 ml. 
cone. lINOa, C.V. As free, let stand covered Avith Avatch glass until the action 
has subsided. Noav place beaker on wire gauze over Bunsen flame and heat 
until all the copper is dissolved. 

Remove from flame, dilute to 150 ml. with distilled AA^ater (if too basic add a 
few drojis of Il(!l to clear the solution). Add 2 ml. ferric nitrate solution, stir, 
tlien make aminoniacnl by adding (\P. ammonium hydrate (As free). Bring 
to boiling. Remove from flame and filter tlirough a 15 cm. fluted Perfection 
filter paper. Immediately wash the filter paper free from copper compounds 
with hot AA^ater, using dilute ammonia wdierc necessary to Avash out any copper 
salts that have crystallized. 

The precipitate (avIucIi contains both As and Sb) is dissolved off the filter 
with hot dilute hydrocliloric acid, by means of a Avasli bottle, into a No. 4 
casserole. W'ash the filter three times with hot water. 

Add a pinch of KCIO3 to the casserole, cover with watch glass, place the 
casserole in an asbestos cut out over Bunsen burner and boil the contents 
down to 10 ml., taking care tliat it does not roast on the sides. 

Distillation. — Transfer the contents of the casserole to the distilling appa- 
ratus. Add 20 ml. ferrous chloride and 20 ml. zinc chloride solution, and distill 
until the contents of flask begin to froth. Now add, drop at a time, 35 ml. 
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HCl, through the dropping funnel which is connected to flask. Distill until 
all the HCl is out of the funnel and out of the flask. 

The distillate is received in a No. 4 beaker having 40 ml. H 2 O in which 
both the As and Sb are contained. 

The above distillate is now transferred and washed from the beaker into 
the special designed generator. Add 2 ml. stannous chloride, which insures a 
complete reduction of any ferric compounds present. Dilute the contents of 
generator to 220 ml. Place disc of ITgCU test pa{)er on the funnel top, then 
put on cap to hold in place. Add 15 g. metallic zinc or 1 No. 6 porcelain 
spoonful. Take care that the generating apparatus is properly closed, then 
place into water bath to maintain constant temperature, which should be 
about 70“ F. The apparatus is allowed to oi^eratt* for one hour during which 
time the arsine and stibine generated shall aiTcct the IlgClo test paper, causing a 
yellow or orange colored spot which varies in color and size according to the 
amount of As and Sb present. The pa])er is now removed from the apparatus 
and developed in a No. 2 beaker containing 5% ammonium hydrate solution 
for three minutes. The color of the spot now changes to a brownish black. 
Wash test paper five times witli distilled ^vater. Now cover the test pajw 
with 10 ml. of 1 % gold chloride solution, which tones the color of the spot to a 
violet or purple hue that fixes it so comi)arison can be made with the standard 
stains or spots to determine the amount of arsenic or aiitiiiiony in the sample. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS AND RAW MATERIALS 

DETERMINATION OF ANTIMONY IN TARTAR EMETIC 

Iodine in the presence of sodium bicarbonate oxidizes trivalent antimony 
to the pentavalent form as shown by the reaction: 

K(Sb0)C4H40B+6NaHC03+l2 

= Na3Sb04+KNaC4H40B+2NaI+3H20+(5C02. 

Procedure.—lO grams of tartar emetic are dissolved in water, the solution 
diluted to 500 ml. and 20 ml. taken for analysis. This is diluted to 100 ml., 
25 ml. of 2 % sodium bicarbonate are added and the mixture titrated with 
N/10 iodine reagent. 

1 ml. N/10 1=0.016697 g. K(Sb 0 )C 4 H 40 B-iH 20 . 

Antimony in Rubber Goods.” — Three grams of the finely rasped rubber 
are treated in a Kjeldahl flask with 40 to 45 ml. of concentrated sulfuric acid. 

« W. Schmitz, Chem. Zentralbl, ii, 1710, 1911. Analyst, 1912, p. 64. 
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A small quantity of mercury or mercury salt is added, together with a small 
piece of paraffin wax. The mixture is heated until the rubber is dksolved and 
the black liquid begins to clear. Two to 4 grams of potassium sulfate are then 
added and the heating continued until a colorless or pale yellow liquid is 
obtained. After cooling, 1 to 2 grams of potassium metabisulfite are added and 
an excess of tartaric acid. The liquid is diluted sufficiently to prevent the 
charring of the tartaric acid and boiled until the odor of sulfurous acid has 
disappeared. A few ml. of dilute hydrochloric acid are added, the liquid diluted 
tf) 200 ml, filtered through a dry filter, and 11)5 ml. titrated either with iodine or 
with potassium bromatc (tlie latter in acid solution), as described under the 
volumetric procedures. Consult chapter on the analysis of rubber in volume 2, 


DETERMINATION OF ANTIMONY IN SULFURIC ACID 

Tlie determination is made on a sampltj of 100 ml. This is diluted with 
water and the greater part of the acid neutralized with ammonium hydroxide 
(1 : 1). About two grams of copper sulfate arc added and the sulfides pre- 
cipitated by saturating tlie solution mih llaS. The sulfides arc filtered off and 
antimony sulfide .separated from CuS by extraction with NaOH-Na^S 
stilution. Antimony is now determined in the extract. If the electrolytic 
method is to be used the polysulffdes must be destroyed by oxidation with 
hydrogen peroxide, before electrolysis of the solution. 


ANTIMONY IN SOLDER METAL AND ALLOYS WITH TIN 

AND LEAD ** 

Procedure. — Dissolve 2 gram.s of the sample of alloy in concentrated 
hydrochloric acid. When the metal is all in solution, add crystals of iodine until 
the solution is thoroughly permeated. The color at this point should be a 
deep purple. Boil until all of the iodine fumes liave been driven out. The 
metallic antimony which did not go into solution in the hydrochloric acid should 
now be all dissolved. If it is not, add more iodine until the solution is com- 
plete. When all is in solution and the color changes to a straw yellow, cool, add 
a few ml. of starch solution. If a blue color appears, due to an excess of iodine, 
run in N/10 sodium thiosulfate solution until colorless. In case there is no 
blue color developed, add N/10 iodine until a faint blue appears. Now add 
50 ml. of a saturated solution of Rochelle salts. Make alkaline to litmus by 
adding 25% sodium hydrate solution. Then make slightly acid with HCl 

^ Method communicated to author by Mr. B. S. Clark. 
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and finally alkaline with sodium bicarbonate. Cool and titrate with N/10 
iodine. 

Note. — “ The method gives very good results. 1 hiive cheeked it up when tliere 
was one-tenth of :i gram known antimony present and the results were within a reason- 
able limit of accuracy.” ** 


DETERMINATION OF ANTIMONY IN A WHITE METAL ALLOY 

Solutions Required 

Mixed Acid. — Dissolve 20 g. of IvCl in 500 ml of water, arlr 400 ml. of 
HCl (sp.gr. I.IS); mix and add 100 ml. of IINO:! (sp.gr. J.42). 

Potassium Sulfide Solution. — Dissolve MO g. of KOll in 800 ml. of distilled 
water and puss 1.1 aS for two hours iii the cold. Dilute? to 2000 jnl. with cold 
distilled water, mix and allnw to stand overnight. I'ilter portions as required 
for use. 

Potassium Hydroxide Solution. — Dissolve 100 g. of KOII in 500 ml. of 
water. 

Potassium Iodide Solution.— 20 g. of KI to 100 ml. of water. 

Sodium Thiosulfate Solution. — Dis-snlve 24.8 g. of NitiSsO;!- oHoO in 1000 
ml. of water free from CO 2 and allow to stand 24 hours. StamJardizo by 
weighing out struck wnight.s of approximately 0.8 g. of pure resublimed iodine, 
and brusli into a covered 100 ml. b(?aker in which 2 g. of KI has l)onii dissolved 
in 5 ml. of water; allow to digest in the cold a few minutes, dilute to a volume? of 
50 ml., titrate with the. standard NasSaOr. solution to a pale straw color, add 2 
ml. of starch solution and continue the titration to the di.sappcarance of the blue 
color. The method of computing the strength of the Na-iSiOs solution in 
terms of antimony i.s best sliown by moaas of the following example: 

Let A ml. of Na^SjOa solution be required to titrate B g. of iodine. 

Then 1 ml. Na 2 Sa 03 golution=— g. of iodine 

li r>0.88 . 

Also, standardize the NajvSzOs solution by running a sample of known 
antimony content, as described below. 


" Standard method of the National Lead Company. 
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METHOD 

Weigh out from 1 to 2 g. of the sawings, “ brush into a 250 ml. beaker, add 
100 ml. of the mixed acid solution, cover with a watch glass and heat on 
the hot plate until completely dissolved. When the metal is in solution, 
partly remove the covered glass, evaporate to a volume of 40 ml., cool, and allow 
to remain in the cold overnight. Decant the clear solution into a GOO-ml. 
bcfiker, washing the residue of PbCU three or four times by decantation witli 
cold dilute }K'\ (1 : 1). Evap(jratc to near dryness, make just alkaline with 
KOI! solution as shown by introducing a piece of litmus paper, add 12 g. of 
uxiilic acid, dilute to a volume of 400 ml., boil, and pass JI -S through the 
hot solution for 45 minutes, kee])iiig the solution hot during the passage of 
tlie II -iS. lultcr at once and wash the precipitate with a hot dilute solution of 
oxalic acid saturated with Hl-S. Discard the filtrate. 

Wash ilic preci])itate from the filter paper back into the beaker with the 
least amount of water, add 10 ml. of KOH solution and 10 ml. of potassium 
hydrosiilfide solution, and digest on the water bath until the remaining residue 
is distinetly black.-® Filter through tlie same paper into a oOO-inl. Erlcnnieyer 
flask, and w^ash the prjM'-ipitate with hot water containing a little of the po- 
tassium liydrosulfide solution. Discard the residue. 

Ituil the filtrate down to a volume of 80 ml, carefully add 100 ml of HCl 
(sp.gr. 1.18) to the hot solution, boil down to a volume of 100 ml®“ Cool, add 
aln)ui 1 g. of K( •IO3, a pincli at a time, w\asli down the flask with about 20 ml. 
of IICI Gs]),gr. I.IS) to remove any adliering KClOa, and about 50 ml of 
distilled water and boil down to a volume of 100 ml (’ool, add 5 ml of the KI 
solution and titrate wdth standard Na^SsOa solution to a pale straw color. 
Decant into a clean flask to remove any separated sulfiir,^' add 1 ml of CSo and 
continue the titration witli standard sodium thiosulfate solution to the disap- 
pearance of a pink color in the 

Accuracy, — Duplicate titrations should not disagree more than 0.1 ml. 


RAPID METHOD FOR CONTROL WORK" 

Solutions REQUinui) 

Standard Potassium Permanganate Solution, — Dissolve 3,15 g. of KMn04 
in about 500 ml of distilled water and allow to stand several days. Filter 

0. W. Thi)inp.s[)ii Method modified. »See A.S.T.M. SUndartis, 1927, p. 691. 

““ Pass a magnet Ihrougli navviugs to remove iron from saw. 

Add small arnoujits of water from time to time to keep the volume constant. 

In adding tlie alkjiliiie .solutions, it is preferable to pouj* them through the filter, 
in which case they should he hot anil diluted with an criual ipianiity of water. 

It is good practice to fold a lialf filter, inoi.sten it with tlie solution in the beaker, 
and work it around the. .sidas to Joo.sen and dissolve adhering sulfide. 

If added too fast the precipitate of antimony sulfide that is first formed will froth 
over the top of the flask. 

*“ If the arsenic content be over 0.5 per cent it may not be completely expelled at 
this stage, in wdiich case add 100 ml HCl (sp.gr. 1.18) and 2 or 3 g. of NaaSaOa and boil 
down ^ls before. Proceed a.s above described. 

If appreciable sulfur is present when the CS 2 is subsequently added, it will dis- 
solve in the CSa and impair the delicacy of the end-point. 

“ Agitate well between each addition of the standard. 

" Demorcst Method modified. See J. Ind. and Eng. Chem., 5, 842 (1913). 
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through glass wool into a lOOQ-ml. graduated flask without washing, make up to 
the mark and mix. Standardize against Bureau of Standards sodium oxalate 
by accurately weighing out 0.2-fl.3 g. of Na2C204, brush into a 300-ml. beaker, 
dissolve with 200 ml. of hot distilled water, add 20 ml. of IIjSOi (1 : 1) and 
titrate with IvMnOi solution to the first tinge of a permanent pink. Calculate 
to antimony. Each ml. of the KMn04 solution should be equivalent to 
approximately 0.006 g. of antimony. Also standardize against a w'hite metal 
alloy of known antimony content following closely the conditions as specified 
fur the analysis of the sample. 


Method 

Weigh from 1 to 2 g. of the sawings into a 300-ml. Ejeldahl flask, add If) ml. 
of H!S04 (sp.gr. 1.84) and heat on gauze over a Bunsen flame until completely 
decomposed.^ Cool, add 100 ml. of cold distilled water and 15 ml. of HCl 
(sp.gr. 1.18) and boil for five minutes. Add 100 ml. of cold distilled water, cool 
by immersing in running tap water and, wlien cold, titrate with the standard 
KMn04 solution to the first permanent tinge of )iink. 

Run a determination on a sample of lead sawings free from antimony. 
Make correction for the blank. 

Accuracy.— Duplicate titrations should not disagree more than 0.1 ml. 
The presence of iron and ar.senie will give high figures. Copper when present 
to the extent of five or six per cent will impair the results. 

Wlien metallic antimony is brought into wdution with HsiSOi it dissolves according 
to the reaction: 

(I) 2Sb-f6H2S04=Sbj(S04)3-l-3S02-|-6H20. 

When Sb 3 (S 04 )a is titrated with KMUO 4 it is oxidized according to the reaction: 

(II) 5Sb2(S04)a-l-4KMn04-)-24H3() = 10HjSbO4-l-4MnSO4-|-9H2SO4+2KjSO4. 

According to reaction (TI), the valence change in antimony is two, and its chemical 
equivalent value is 121.76/2=60.88. 

The chemical equivalent value of Na 2 C |04 Is 134/2=67. 

Hence, should 0.2 g. of Xa 2 C 204 require 30 ml. of the KMnOi solution, 1 ml. of 
KMn 04 = 0.2/30 = 0.(10667 g. of Na 2 Ci().= (0.00667 X 60.88/67) g. of Sb. 

® Usually a digestion of fifteen or twenty minutes sufliees to completely decompose 
the alloy. Occasionally, the residue instead of being white is black. In that event, 
continue the digestion for a lunger period, first adding two or three grams of NaiSOi. 
A sUght discoloration will disappear when the solution is subsequently diluted and 
boiled, esi)ecially if the boiling is prolonged for more than five minutes. Should the 
residue persist in being dark-colored after prolonged boiling, the results will be erroneous. 

The black coloration usually is found in those determinations where there is appre- 
ciable antimony present and large quantities of lead. A determination of an alloy con- 
taining one per cent of antimony and 99 i)er cent lead run on a 2 g. portion will invariablv 
show this characteristic and give low results. Tlie corrective measure would be to work 
on a 1 g. portion of such an alloy. 

If the HCl concentration i.s ton high or the solution is not cold, decomposition of 
the KMnO( by the HCl will take place. 
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oxides, AsjOi, AssOi. 


Oros of arsoiiic, especially the sulfide, were known by the early Greeks and 
Homans and the element itself was isolated during the period of the alchemists. 
Arsenic is found native in limited quantities. It occurs combined with the 
heavy metals in form of arsenides and sulf arsenides; the trisulfide and the 
pentnsulfide and the oxide AsjOa, commonly known as white arsenic, are familiar 
compounds, (h)mmereial minerals are realgar, AsiS: (red), and orpiment, 
As^S,i (yellow), suialtitc, CoAs;, arsenopyrite, or mispickel, FeAsS, the most 
common. A large number of other minerals are known. 


DETECTION 

Hydrogen sulfide precipitates the yellow sulfide of arsenic, AsjSj, when 
pas.scd into a solution made strongly acid w’ith hydrochloric add. If the 
solution contains more than 25% hydrochloric add (sp.gr. 1.12(i), the other 
members of the hydrogen sulfide group do not interfere, as they are not 
precipitated from strong add solutions by hydrogen sulfide. .Arsenic sulfide 
i.s soluble in alkali carbonates. (Antimony sulfide, SbjSis, reddish yellow, is 
insoluble in alkali carbonates.) 

Volatility of the chloride, AsCli, is a means of separation and distinction 
of arsenic. Details of the procedure are given under " Separations.” The 
di.stillate may bo tested for arsenic as directed above. 

Traces of arsenic may be detected by either the Gutzeit or Marsh test 
for arsenic, Directions for these tests are given at the close of the volumetric 
procedures. 

Distinction between Arsenates and Arsenites. — Magnesia mixture pre- 
dpitates white, MgNH 4 As 04 , when added to ammoniacal solutions containing 
arsenates, but it produces no precipitate with arsenites. 

* Sulfide ores of arsenic were known by the ancient Greeks and Unmans. The com- 
pounds of arsenic were recognized os pnisons in mediaeval days. The element was first 
obtained by Albertus Magnus in the thirteenth centiny. The inetnl is used in alloys 
fur hardening purposes, for example in lead for making of shot. Its compounds are 
valuable as insecticides and for pliarmaceutical purposes. White arsenie is the oxide 
AsiL)|. In the pages following typical analyses are given for the dillercnt classes of 
materials in which the clement is determined. 
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Red silver arsenate and yellow silver arsenite are precipitated from neutral 
solutions by aminoniaoal silver nitrate. An arsenate gives a yellow precipitate 
with ammonium molybdate solution. 


ESTIMATION 

Tlie determination of arsenic is required in tlie valuation of native arsenic, 
white arsenic, AvSoOa; ores of arsenic — ftrpiment, As-.;Ss; realgar, AsiSa; arseno- 
pyrite, or niisi)i(*kel, TeAsS; cobaltitc or cobalt glance, CoAsS; snialtite, 
CoAs*.; niceolite, XiAs. The sulistanee is estimated in copper ores, in s])eis.s, 
regulus; in iron preciijitates (basic arsenate). It is deteririinerl in paint pig- 
ments, Scheele’s green, etc. The clement is determined in shot alloy and in 
many metals. It is estimated in germicides, disinfectants, and insecticides — 
Paris green, lead arsenate, zinc arsenite. Traces are looked for in food products 
and ill substances where its presence is nut desired. 

In the preparation of the material fur anabasis the volatility of arsenious 
chloride, AsCla, n(u;essitate.s care in getting the material into solution. Arse- 
nioijs solutions should not ijo boiled, as loss of arsenic is apt to occur, unless 
provi.sioii is made to prevent this. Oxidized to the qiiiiujuivalent form there is 
less danger of loss. Treatment with fuming nitric acid, aqua regia, fusion with 
a mixture of sodium carbonate and nitrate, with later conversion to chloride by 
action of IICI in presence of an oxidizing agent, arc recommended procedures. 


PREPARATION AND SOLUTION OF THE SAMPLE 

In dissolving arsenic compounds it will be recalled that the oxide, AS 2 O 3 , 
is not readily acted upon by dilute acids — hydrochloric or sulfuric. The 
compound is soluble, Imwever, in alkali hydroxides and carbonates. Nitric 
acid oxidizes AsoO^ to the higher oxide, ./isjOr,, which is soluble in water. The 
sulfides AS 2 S 3 and AssSb are, practically insoluble in hydrocldoric or sulfuric 
acids, but are dissolved by the fixed alkalie.s and alkali sulfides. All arsenites, 
with the exception of the alkali arsenites, require acids to effect solution. 

Pyrites Ore aiud Arseno-pyrites. — The amount of the sample may vary 
from 1 to 20 grams, according to the arsenic content. The finely ground 
sample in a large casserole is oxidized by adding 10 to 50 ml. of bromine solution 
(75 ml. KBr+50 ml. liquid Br-h450 ml. H 2 O), covering and allowing to stand for 

0.1% arsenic determined on a 20-gram sample. 
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fifteen minutes, then 20 to 50 ml. of concentrated nitric acid are added in three 
or four portions, allowing the action to subside upon each addition. The glass 
cover is raised by means of riders, and the sample evaporated to dryness on 
the steam bath; 10 to 25 ml. of hydrochloric acid are now added and the sample 
again taken to dryness. Again 10 to 25 ml. of hydrochloric acid are added 
anti the sample taken to dryness. Finally 25 ml. of hydrochloric acid and 75 
ml. of water are added, and the mixture digested over a low flame until all the 
gangue, except the silica, is dissolved. The solution is now examined for arsenic 
jjy distillation of tlie arsenic after reduction, the distillate being titrated with 
standard iruline solution according to directinas given later. 

Arsenious Oxide. — Tin? sample may be dissolved in caustic soda, the solu- 
tion iipiitralized with h^^drochloric acid, and the resulting sample titrated 
uith itKline. 

Fusion Method. — One gram of tlie finely pow’dered mineral is fused in a 
iiickel la-ucible with about 10 grams of a mixture of potassium carbonate and 
nitrate, 1 : 1, anti tlie melt extracted with hot water. Two humlred ml. of a 
saturated solution of SO-j: is added to the filtrate to reiluee the arsenic, the 
uxce.ss of »S(K then expelled liy boiling, the solution diluted with dilute sulfuric 
acid, and arsenii'. deterTnined in the filtrate. 

Arsenic in Sulfuric Acid. - Arsenioux acid rniiy lie titrated directly with 
ioiline in a 20- to 50-grain sample, which has bium diluted to 200 to 300 nil. 
with water ami nearly neutralized with annnonium hydroxide and then an 
r‘xce.ss of sodium acid carbonate added, follow-ed by the iodine titration 

Arsenic Acid in Sulfuric Acid. — Twenty-five ml. of tlie acid containing 
about O.lVf. arsenii^ or a larger volume in case the percentage of arsenic is less 
tliJiii 0.1^/,-, AsiiOs (the sji.gr. of the acid being knoAvu) are measured out into a 
short-necked Kjeldalil flask. Aliout half a gram of tartaric acid and 2 grams of 
fused, arsenic-free potassium bisulfatc are added and the acid lieated over 
a low Haine until tlie liberated carbon is completely oxidized and the acid again 
hccomes clear, e.g., a ]iale straw^ color. It is not advisable to lieat to violent 
funiing, as a loss of arsenic is llien ajit to occur. Tlie cooled acid is poured 
into about 300 ml. of wafer, the excess acid nearly neutralized with ammonia, 
bicarbonate of soda added in excess and the arsenious acid titrated with stand- 
ard iodine. Total arsenic as Asjl).-} minus arsenious arsenic as As:;03 = arsenic 
arsenic in terms of A-SnO^. This result multiplied by 1.1018 = AsoOb- 

Arsenic in Hydrochloric Acid.— The arsenic in 20 to 100 ml. sample is 
reduced by ferrous ciiloridi‘, the arsenic di.stilled according to directions given 
later, and the distillate titrated with iodine. 

Arsenic in Organic Matter.-’ — 0.2 to 0.5 gram of the sample finely powdered 
is oxidized by mixing with 10 to 15 grains of sodium carbonate and sodium 
peroxide, 1 : 1, in a nickel crucible, a portion of the fusion mixture being spread 
over tlie charge. After heating gently for fifteen minutes, the fusion is com- 
pleted by heating to dull redness for five minutes longer. The contents of 
the crucible are rinsed into an Erlcmneyer flask after extraction with water, 
and the solution made acid with dilute sulfuric acid, 1:1. The mixture 
is boiled down to 100 ml., 1 to 2 grams of potassium iodide added and the solu- 

^ S ()2 should ho exfielled by boat or by a current of air before treating with the alkali. 

^ Organic matter may be tie.slTnyed by heating the substance on addition of 10% 
II^SO. and solid (NHO 2 S 2 OH. 
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tion further concentrated to about 40 ml. Iodine is reduced with sulfurous 
acid or thiosulfate, the solution diluted with hot water and saturated with 
hydrogen sulfide. Arsenioius sulfide is filtered off, washed, dissolved in 15 
to 20 ml. of half-normal sodium hydroxide and 30 ml. of hydrogen peroxide 
(30%) solution added, and the solution boiled. About 12 ml. of dilute sulfuric 
acid, 1:1, are added, together with 1 to 2 grains of potassium iodide, the 
solution concentrated to 40 ml and free, iodine reduced with thiosulfate as 
before. Arsenic is now titrated, with standard iodine, upon neutralization of 
the free acid with sodium hydroxide and sodium acid carbonate. 

Lead Arsenate. — Ten grams of the thoroughly mixed paste or 5 grams of 
the powder are dissolved by treating with 25 ml. of 10%) hot sodium hydrox- 
ide solution, and diluted to 250 ml. An aliquot part, 50 ml. ( = 2 granis paste 
and 1 gram powder), is placed in an Erlenmeyer flask and 20 ml of dilute 
sulfuric acid, 1 : 1, added, and tlie solution diluted to 150 ml About 3 grains 
of solid potassium iodide are added and the solution boiled down to aliout 
50 ml (but not to fumes). The liquor will be colored yellow by free iodine. 
Tenth normal sodium thiosulfate is added drop by dr[)p until the free iodine 
is neutralized (solution loses its yellow color), it is now diluted to about 250 
ml and the free acid neutralized by ammonium hydroxide (methyl orange 
indicator), then made slightly acid with dilute sulfuric acid, and an excess of 
bicarbonate of soda added. Tlie arsenic is titrated with standard iodine. 

The arsenic may be reduced by placing the 50-ml sample in a Kjeldahl 
flask, adding 25 ml of concentrated sulfuric acid (1.84 sp.gr.), ^ gram tartaric 
acid and 2 grams acid potassium sulfate, KHSOi, and dige.sting over a .strong 
flame until the organic matter in destroyed and the .solution h a pale yellow^ 
color. The cooled acid is diluted and neutralized, etc., as directed above. 

Water-soluble Arsenic in Insecticides. Rapid Works Test.-“Two grams 
of the paste is digested wdth 1000 ml. of w’^ater at 00'^ C. for five ininute.s, in 
a graduated 1000-ml fla.sk. An aliquot portion i.s filtered and the arsenic 
determined by the Outzeit method. 

Water-soluble arsenite may be titrated directly with iodine in pr(?.sencc 
of sodium bicarbonate. 

Zinc Arsenite. — About 5 grains of powder or 10 gram,? of paste are taken 
and dissolved in a warm solution containing 300 ml of water and 25 ml of 
strong hydrochloric acid. The cooled solution is diluted to 500 ml. .and 100 ml 
portions taken for analysis. The acid is partly neutralized wdth ammonium 
hydroxide and 50 ml of a saturated solution of amrnoiiiuiii oxalate added 
(to prevent precipitation of the zinc as ZriCOa), and an excess of sodium 
bicarbonate, NaHCOa. Arsenic is now titrated with iodine as directed later. 

Soluble Arsenic in Zinc Arsenite.— One gram sample is rubbed into an 
emulsion wdth several portions of water until the wdiole i.s in suspension. The 
cloudy liquor is diluted to 1000 ml and a portion filtered through a ^-iii. 
asbestos mat on a perforated plate, the asbe.?tos being covered with a layer 
of filter paper. The first 50 ml are rejected. One hundred ml of the clear 
filtrate ( = 0.1 gram) is treated with 10 ml. of strong sulphuric acid, 0.05 gram, 
re 202 (use ferric ammonium sulfate) and ^ ml of 80% stannous chloride 
solution and heated until colorless. Arsenic is now determined by the Gutzeit 
method, using the larger-sized apparatus. 
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Arsenic Acid, Alkali Arsenates, etc. — The sample is dissolved in 20 to 25 
ml. of dilute sulfuric acid, 1 : 1, in an Erleumeyer flask, and reduced by 
addition of 3 to 5 grams of potassium iodide, the action being hastened by 
placing the mixture on a steam bath. The iodine liberated is exactly neutral- 
ized with thiosulfate and the arsenious acid titrated with iodine according to 
the procedure given later. 

Arsenic in Steel, Iron, Pig Iron, etc.— One to 50 grams of steel, etc., may 
be treated according to the scheme fur pyrites. If a large sample is taken, 
it is advisable to treat it in a 500-ml. flask, connected with a second flask 
containing bromine, to guard against lo.ss of arsenic by volatilization. When 
the sample has dissolved it is taken to dryness (the bromine in the second flask 
l)(‘ing combined with it) and treated as directed in pyrites. Arsenic chloride, 
AsClr., is transferred to the distilling flask with strong hydrochloric acid, and 
arsenic separated from the iron by volatilization of reduced chloride accord- 
ing to the procedure given below. 

Arsenic in Copper. — Arsenic is precipitated with iron by the basic acetate 
method, and tlius freed from copper. Details of procedure arc given under the 
determination of impurities in copper in the chapter on the subject. 

Notes. — In the det:oni]xjsition of the sample liow recommends the addition of a 
little sodium sulfide to ore.s routaining oxides. To prevent loss of arsenic during the 
trpMtnicnt ^ith 11-nS he usr« a flask with a two-hole rul)bpr stopjK^r through which 
passes an iiilol tube renchijig to the bottom of the flask and an exit tube, the latter a 
thistle tube containing a little absorbent cotton soaked with dilute NaOII to retain 
any arsenic escaping fr(un the flask. 

Iron sulfate dissolves slowly, so that if much is present in the oro time mast be 
allo\>cd for this to dissolve. 

.\s arsenious cliloridr* is volatile, great rare must be exercised in heating solutions 
containing IK '1 and arsenious salts as a loss will occur. B.p. 130.2" 0. 

The ore may be brought into solution by fusion with a mixture of sodium carbonate, 
pi>lii.ssium nitrate and zinc oxide, 1:1:2, Ihe fusion being made in a plalinuin dish. 
Tlip potassium iodide procedure may be followed for reduction of arsenic. (See Lead 
Arsenate.) 

Organic Substances. — The fiiiiiiiig sulfuric acid — 307o hydrogen peroxide 
method of decomposition which has l)een described on page G7 for antimony 
compounds may also be used for organic compounds containing arsenic. 


SEPARATIONS 

Isolation of Aksenic iiy Distillation as Ahrenious Chloiude ^ 

By this method arsenic may be separated from antimony, tin, and from 
other heavy metals. It is of special value in the direct determination of arsenic 
in iron ores, copper ores, and like products and has a wide application. The 
procedure depends upon the volatility of arsenious chloride at temperatures 
lower than the other heavy metal.s. In a current of HCl gas, arsenious chloride 
begins to volatilize below C., and is actively volatile at 120" C.; antimony 
starts to volatilize at 110“ C., but is not actively volatile until a temperature 
of 180° C. has been readied. Tire boiling-point of arsenious chloride, AsClj, 
is 130.2° C.; antimony trichloride, SbCla, is 223.5° C.; and that of stannous 

ST. E. Stead’s Method. R. C. Roark and C. C. McDonnell, J. Ind. Eng. Chem., B, 
327, 1916. 
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chloride, SiiClz, is over 603° C.; other chlorides haWng still higher boiling- 
points. Tin in its higher form, SnCb, is readily volatile, boiling-point is 
114° G., SO that it is necessary to have it in its bivalent form to effect a sepa- 
ration from arsenic, \Vlien heavy metals are present in the rcsirlue remaining 
from the arsenic distillate, or when zinc chloride is added to raise the boiling- 
jinint, antimony may also be separated by distillation by carrying the solutinn 
to near dryness, adding concentrated HCl by means of a separatory funnel, 
drop by drop, during further distillation of the concentrate. Arsenic may be 
determined in the distillate (first portions) cither gravimetrically or volii- 
metrically. 

Procedure. — If arsenic is prD,sent as arsenic chloride, as prepared in the 
method for solution of iron ores, the sample may be transferred directly to 
the distillation flask by means of concentrated, arsenic-fret; hydrochloric acid. 



Fio. 9. — Apparatus for the Distillation of Arsf;nious Acid. 


If a preliminary separation of other metals lias been made and arsenic is 
present (along with antimony and tin) as a sulfide, it is oxidized by addition 
of concentrated HCl and sufficient potassium chlorate to cause solution and 
oxidation of free sulfur, and the chlorate decomposed by evaporation to 
dryness; or if preferred, by evaporation of the alkaline solution to dryness, 
oxidation with fuming nitric acid and re-evaporation to dryness to expel the 
nitric acid. The residue is taken up with hydrochloric acid and washed into 
the flask with strong hydrochloric acid as directed above. 

Distillation. — The sample, in a half-liter distilling flask (Fig. 9), is made 
up to about 150 ml. with concentrated hydrochloric acid and about 15-20 
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grams of cuprous chloride are added. In place of CU 2 CI 2 hydrazine sulfate may 
be used— add first 0.5 g. of NaBr, followed by 0.5 g. (NIl 2 ) 2 S 04 . The appa- 
ratus is connected up as shown in the illustration, Kg. 9. The end of the 
condenser dij)s into 400 ml. of cold water in a large beaker or flask. The 
solution is cooled by placing it in ice-water or cold running w'ater. The 
sample is saturated with dry hydrogen chloride gas generated. by dropping 
concentrated sulfuric acid into concentrated hydrochloric acid saturated with 
ariirnonium chloride. When the point of saturation is reached the gas begins 
to bubble through the solution instead of being absorbed by it. When this 
occurs, heat is applied and the solution brought to boiling, the current of HCl 
gas being continued. At a temperature below IDS'* C. to 110° C. the first 
lOO nd. will contain practically all of the arsenic. About two-thirds of the 
sohiiion is di.sti]U‘d olT. It is advisable to add more hydrochloric acid to the 
residue in the flask, together Avilh cuprous chloride, and repeat the di.stillation 
into a fresh lot of water. This may be done during the estimation of arsenic 
in the first, distillate. 

Arsenic may be detennined in the 
i;li.stillates (‘ither gravimetrically or vol- 
iiiiietrically. The volumetric jiroeed- 
iires for arsenic, in this isolated form, 
are generally to be preferred, since they 
are both rapid and accurate. For 
arnuunts over 0.5% arsenic, the iodine 
method is rcconimended, for smaller 
amounts (arsenic in crude copper), 

]jreciy)itation with silver nitrate and 
litratiun of the silver salt is best. 

I'iXceedingly small amounts are best 
determined by the Gutzeit iiiethod. 

In place of the large bottle, a 
smaller wash l)ottle may l)e used filled 
with concentrated hydrochloric acid. 

The bottle contains an inlet tube dij>- 
jnng to the bottom and an exit tube 
connected to the distillation flask con- 
taining tlie arsenic. The recemug 
flask is connected with an aspirator and 
air drawn through the system. HCl is 
sw^ept into the distillation flask during 
the arsenic distillation, keeping the 
solution concentrated with HCl gas. Fig. lO.- Knorr ^Vrscnii! Distillation 

The inlet funnel is filled about half ‘ Apparatus, 

full with hydrochloric acid (sp.gr. 1.2). 

The outlet of the condenser tube is caused to dip just beneath the surface of 
100 ml. of distilled water, containing a lump of ice. The solution in the dis- 
tillation flask is heB.ted to boiling; concentrated hydrochloric acid is intro- 
duced through the funnel drop by drop at a rate sufficient to replace the 
evaporation. All the arsenic usually distills over in half an hour. At this 
time the beaker holding the condensate is replaced by another with 100 ml. 
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of water and the distillation continued about 15 minutes. Test tliis distillate 
to ascertain whether any arsenic is present. The arsenious chloride thus ob- 
tained is titrated. The free HCl is first neutralized with a fixed alkali and 
then made faintly acid with HCl. Sodium bicarbonate is now added in excess 
and the titration with iodine made according to the customary procedure. 
If desired the arsenic may be determined as sulfide by precipitating as AsaSa 
with H2S in a 9 N HCl solution. 

Commercial hydrochloric acid invariably contains arsenic, so this must be 
purified by redistillation in presence of an oxidizing agent to oxidize the arHcnic 
to the non-volatile arsenic pcntachloride, AsCU, form (Fig. Ill), or by treatment 
with H2S and filtration. A blank run should be made on the reagents used, 
especially when traces of arsenic are to be determined. 

Cuprous Chloride. — This is used to reduce arsenic. At least 2 grams 
CuCl should be used per each gram of iron present. In the distillation, 
HCl gas (generated in a flask containing concentraietl sulfuric acid by allowing 
hydrochloric acid to flow in through a tliistle tube, drop by drop) may be 
passed into the solution containing the arsenic, in place of adding concen- 
trated hydrochloric acid. 

Hydrazine Distillation Method. — Weigh a suitable amount of saniide into 
a 275 ml. Pyrex sulfur flask. Treat with a small amount of HNO3 (o- U) ml.), 
and a pinch of potassium chlorate. Take to dryness. Add 3-5 ml. HCl and 
take again to dryness. Add 20 ml. 1 : 1 HCl and boil several minutes. Filter, 
if insoluble is appreciable, into another flask, and wash. Add 30 ml. HCl, 
j g. NaBr and I g. hydrazine sulfate, (NH2)2S04. 8et the flask on a small 
electric plate, and at the same time, insert in the flask a two-holc stopper, 
ill one hole of which is a separatory funnel, and in the other a gla.ss tube leading 
to an 8-in. Allihn condenser, set vertically. The lower end of the condenser 
is immersed in cold ^vater contained in a No. 3 beaker, which .sits on a block 
of wood. Have the cock of the funnel open. Have a good stream of cold 
water running through the jacket of the condenser. 

Distill until the volume in the flask ha.s been reduced to 20 ml. Close 
the cock of the funnel, add 20 ml. HCl, remove the block of wood from under- 
neath the beaker and hold the beaker in one hand. Holding the beaker at 
such a heiglil that no liquid may be sucked back into the flask, open the funnel 
cock and let the acid run into the flask. Now, place the block under the 
beaker, and distill until liquid in flask is again reduced to 20 ml. 

Remove the flask from the plate, and disconnect it from tlie condenser. 
Wash the condenser, allowing washings to run into the distillate. Remove 
the beaker from under the condenser. Add 8-10 drops of methyl orange 
(1 g. of salt per liter of water). Make the solution alkaline with NH4OH, 
then just acid with HCl. Cool. Add 10 g. NaHCO;i and 10 ml. starch solu- 
tion (10 g, soluble starch boiled in a liter of w^ater; cooled). 

Titrate with iodine solution, one ml, of which equals about .005 g. AS2O3. 
Subtract a blank determination which amounts to A or .5 ml. 

A procedure for the successive distillation of arsenic, antimony, and tin has 
been described in the Chapter on Antimony, p. 69 . 
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Separatiok of Arsenic from Antimony and Tin by Precipitation as 
Sulfide in a Concentrated Hydrochloric Acid Solution 

This procedure for isolation of arsenic depends upon the insolubility of the 
sulhde of arsenic in concentrated hydrochloric acid, whereas that of antimony 
dissolves. The sulfide of tin is also soluble. 

Procedure.— The metals present in their lower conditions of oxidation are 
precipitated as sulfides in presence of dilute hydrochloric acid (5% solution) 
to free them from subsequent groups (Fe, Al, Ca, etc.). The soluble members 
of the hydrogen sulfide group are now dissolved and separated from copper, 
lead, etc., by caustic as follows: The greater part of the washed precipitate is 
transferred to a small ca6.scrole, that remaining on the filter paper is dissolved 
off by adding to it a little hot dilute potash solution, catching the filtrate in the 
casserole. About .’) grams weight of solid potassium hydroxide or sodium 
hydroxide is added to the precipitate. Arsenic, antimony, and tin sulfides 
di.ssolve. The solution is filtered if a residue remains, and the filter washed. 
This preliminary treatment is omitted if alkaline earths and alkalies arc the only 
contaminating elements present. 

The casserole containing the sample is covered and placed on a steam bath. 
Chlorine is now conducted into the warm solution for an hour, whereby the 
alkali is decomposed and antimony and arsenic oxidized to their higher state. 
Sufficient hydrochloric acid is added to decompose the chlorate formed, and the 
uncovered solution evaporated to half its volume. An equal volume of hydro- 
chloric acid is added and the evaporation repeated, to expel the last trace of 
chlorine. The acid solution is washed into an Erlenmeyer flask, cooled by ice 
to 0° C. and two volumes of cooled, concentrated, hydrochloric acid added. 
IIoS gas is rapidly passed into this solution for an hour and a half. The flask is 
now stoppered and placed in boiling water for an hour. The yellow arsenic 
.sulfide, AsjSu, is filtered through a weighed Gooch crucible, washed with 
hydrochloric acid, 2 : 1, until free from antimony, i.e., the wa.shing upon 
dilution remains clear. The residue is now washed with water, followed by 
alcohol, and may be dried and weighed as As'iSr., or determined volumetrically. 
Antimony and tin are determined in the filtrate. McCay recommends washing 
As^S) with alcohol, CS 2 and finally alcohol.'' 

The. sulfide may be dissolved in concentrated sulfuric acid by heating 
to sulfuric acid fumes and until the solution becomes clear. No arsenic is lost, 
provided the heating is not unduly prolonged. Fifteen to twenty-five minutes 
is generally sufficient to dissolve the sulfide and expel SOs, etc. The acid may 
be neutralized with ammonia or caustic, made again barely acid and then 
alkaline with bicarbonate of soda, and arsenious acid titrated with iodine.* 

The separation of arsenic from tin by precipitation as arsenious sulfide in 
dilute hydrofluoric acid solution has been described under antimony, page 71. 

' Le Roy W. McCay, Chcni. News, 56, 2B2, 18S7. 

* J. and H. S. Pattinaon, Jour. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1898, p. 211. 
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GRAVIMETRIC METHODS FOR DETERMINATION OF ARSENIC 

As in the case of antimony, the accuracy and rapidity of the vulumetric 
methods for the determination of arsenic make these generally preferable to 
the more tedious gravimetric methods. The following methods, however, are 
of value in certain analytical procedures. 


DETERMINATION OF ARSENIC AS THE TRISULFIDE, As-S, 

Arsenic acid and arsenates should be reduced to the iirseriif)us form before 
precipitation as the sulfide. The procedure is especially arlapted to the 
isolation of arsenic from other elements, when this substance is present in the 
solution in appreciable quantities, advantage being taken of the extreine dif- 
ficulty with which arseiiious sulfide, AsoSa, dissolves in hydrochloric acid 
solution. 

Procedure. — The solution containing arsenic in the arsenious form, strongly 
acid with hydrochloric acid (9N HCl), is saturated with HvH at ronni (einpera- 
ture. The hydrogen sulfide pressure generator is reeoinininuled for this 
treatment (Figs. 11 and 12). The precipitate is filtered into a weighed Hooch 
crucible (previously dried at 105“ C.). The is w^ashed with IK ■! that has 
been saturated with IIS, then with alcohol, follow'cd by ( -Si to remove free S 
and finally again witli alcohol. The compound dried at 105° C. to constant 
weight is weighed as AS2S3. 

Factors. As2S3X0,r)090 = grams A.s. 

AsaSaXO.vSO-ll -gram.s As^Oa. 

AS2O3X 1.1618 — grams A.S2O5. 

AsoOs X 1 .3135 = grams H3ASU4 . -J II2O. 

As^Sn X 1 .2(306 = grams AS2S5. 

If a preliminary separation of AsGla l)y distillation was made the arsenic will 
be in form for this method. 

Note. — A rsenic may idso he determined as arsciiie sulfide by passing a rapid 
stream of H28 Into a cooled solution of arsenic acid containing at least tw'O parts of 
concentrated hydrochloric acid for each part of water present in the solution. 


DETERMINATION OF ARSENIC AS MAGNESIUM PYROARSENATE 

The method worked out by Levol depends upon the precipitation of arsenic 
as MgNH4A8O4*0H2O, when magnesia mixture is added to an ammoniacal 
solution of the arsenate. Although 600 parts of water dissolve 1 part of the 
salt, it is practically insoluble in a 2\ per cent ammonia solution, 1 part of the 
anhydrous salt requiring 24,558 parts of the ammonia water according to 
Virgili.^ The compound loses molecules of water at 102° C. and all of the 
water when strongly ignited, forming in presence of oxygen the stable mag- 
nesium pyroarsenate, MgoAsjO?, in which form arsenic is determined. 

^ Average of three results. J. F. Virgin, Z. anal. Chem., 44 , 504, 1906. 
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Fi|i:uro 11 showB a convenient form of a generator for obtaining hydrogen Rulfide gas 
under pressure. The apparatus is the writer’s modification of the Banks’ generator sold 
by E. and A. and is designed for large quantities of hydrogen sulfide gas. The cylinder 
A A' is eonatricted, as shown, to support perforated lead disk 6’, upon which rests the 
iron sulfide. The lower end of the chamoer is closed to catch small particles of FeS 
that may be carried through the perforations of the disk. Small openings admit the 
acid U) A'. The level of the acid is Ixilow the disk C, so that the acid only comes in 
contact with the sulfide w’hen pleasure is applied by means of the rubber bulb E, the 
stopcock being open and closed. The niercury gauge C is adjusted to blow out 
at a given pressure, to prevent accident, the bulb /) preventing the mercury from being 
blown out of the apparatus. A small opening in D allows the escape of the gas. When 


Si^opcock 



the apparatus is in operation, H is connected t.o an empty heavy-walled bottle, which 
in turn is attached with glass tube connection to the pressure flask in which the precipi- 
lation of the sulfide is made, the flask being clt)SfMl to the tmtside air. By pressure on 
the rubber bulb /?, acid is forced into the chamber A ' past the disk into the sulfide in A . 
The entire syst.em will now be under the preasure indicaUNl by the gauge C. The 
pressure is released bv opening the sto|>ci)ck and the flask containing the precipitate 
then disconnected. The reservoir is designed to hold about two liters of acid, and the 
cylinder containing the sulfide is of sufficient capacity to hold over one pound of FeS, 
so that the apparatus will deliver a large quantity of hydrogen sulfide. 

Procedure. — The solution containing the arsenic, in the form of arsenate, 
and having a volume not exceeding 100 ml. per 0.1 gram arsenic present, is 
treated with 5 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid, added, with constant 
stirring, drop by drop. Ten ml. of magnesia mixture are added (Reagent= 55 
grams MgCU+TO grams NH4CI+65O ml. H2O and made up to 1000 ml. with 
NH4OH, Bp.gr. 0.96), for each 0.1 gram of arsenic present. Ammonia solution 
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(sp.gr. 0.96) is added from a burette, with stirring, until the mixture is neutral- 
ized (a red color imparted to the solution in presence of phenolphthalein 
indicator), and then ammonia added in excess equal to ohe-third the volume of 
the neutralized solution. The precipitate is allowed to settle at least twelve 
hours and is then filtered into a weighed Gooch crucible and washed with 2 . 5 % 
ammonia until free from chloride. After draining as completely as possible by 
suction the precipitate is dried at 100° C. and then heated to a dull red heat 
(400 to 500° C.), preferably in an electric oven, until free of ammonia. The 
temperature is then raised to a bright red heat (800 to 900° C.) for about ten 
minutes, the crucible then cooled in a desiccator and the residue weighed as 
MgsAs^Oy. 

Factors, MgsAs/lyX 0.4826 = As, or X0.6372 = As.Og, or X 0.7403 = As 205 , 
or X0.7924 = AsaSa. 

Notes. — In place of an electric furnace the Gooch crucible may be placed in a larger 
non-perf orated crucible, the bottom of the Gooch being 2-3 mm. above the bottom of 
the outer crucible. The product may now be heated in presence of a current of oxygen 
passed through a perforation in the covering lid of the Goocti, or in place c»f the oxygen, 
a thin layer of powdered NH^NOj may be placed on the arsenate rt^sidue and the heat 
gradually applied until the outer crucible attains a light red glow. 



Fig. 12.— Urbasch’s Hydrogen Sulfide Generator. 

The apparatus designed by Urbasch (Chem. Zeit., 34 , 1640, 1910; The Analyst, 35 , 
558, 1910), shown in Fig. 12 enables a constant supply of gas and its saturated aqueous 
solution to be obtained. The bottle IV is charged with hydrochloric acid, and iron 
sulfide is placed in III. The hydrogen sulfide is passed through the water in 11 until a 
saturated solution is obtained. Water is placed in I and II. If gas is required the taps 
A and B are opened and HjS drawm from A . Hydrogen sulfide water is obtained by 
opening the pinch cock C of the burette, the liquid drawn of! being simultaneously 
replaced from the vessel II. The container is made of dark-cnloreil glass to protect 
the hydrogen sulhde water from light. Water may be drawn into 11, when required by 
opening the pinch cock leading to the bottle I. 
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VOLUMETRIC METHODS FOR THE DETERMINATION OF ARSENIC 

OXIDATION OF THE ARSENIOUS ACID WITH STANDARD 

IODINE « 

This proneclure is applicable fur the determination of arsenic in acids, after 
reduction of arsenic to its arsenious form, for valuation of arsenic in tne tri- 
oxide, for determination of arsenic isolated by distillation as arsenious chloride, 
for arsenic in arsenitcs and reduced arsenates in insecticides, etc. The method 
depends upon tlie reaction — As203+2Il20 + 2 l 2 == As20b+4HI. The liberated 
hydrindic acid is neutralized by sodium bicarbonate. The trace of excess 
iodine is detected by means of starch, a blue color being produced. 

Procedure.— If tlio solution is acid, it is neutralized by sodium or potassium 
hydroxide or carbonate (pheiiolphthalein indicator) then made slightly acid. If 
the solution is alkaline, it is made slightly acid. Two to 3 grams of sodium 
bicarbonate are added together with starch indicator and the solul:inn titrated 
with tenth normal iodine solution, the iodine being added cautiously from a 
burette until a permanent blue color develops. 

One ml. N/10 iodine = 0.003740 gram As, or 0,004040 gram AsaOs. 

As..O3X1.I018 = As2Ob. AsX1.3201: = As20ior Xl.r)34 = AsaOs. 

As'jQjj X 0. 0 ^4 = As. 

Note. -A blank run .should he made of the reagents used and this blank subtracted 
from the results obtained. 

IODINE METHOD IN THE PRESENCE OF MERCURIC SALTS 

If mercuric chloride is present in a solution containing trivalent arsenic or 
antimony and hydrochloric acid in concentrations from 1-3N, it is possible to 
titrate with standard iodine solution using carbon tetrachloride as indicator, 
nr using the potentiometric method of indication.’ 

Procedure. — Add to the arsenic solution, which is placed in a 2r)0-ml, glass- 
stoppered bottle or flask, 50 ml. of saturated mercuric chloride solution and 
enough hydrochloric acid to make the concentration 1.2 to 1.7 N. Add 15 or 
20 ml. of carbon tetrachloride for purposes of indication. Titrate with the 
iodine solution, shaking the stoppered bottle very thoroughly between addi- 
tions of reagent near the end point, which is the appearance of the iodine color 
in the carbon tetrachloride layer, 

POTASSIUM lODATE METHOD FOR DETERMINING ARSENIC* 

The method is .specially applicable to determining arsenic in insecticides. 
The reaction is represented as follows: 

As203+KI03+2HC1=Aso0b+IC1+KC1+H20. 

* Geo, S. Jamison, J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 10, 290-292, 1918. 

" Furman and Miller, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 59, 152 (1937). 
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Procedure,— In determininR total arsenic the sample is placed in a distilling 
bulb, connected to a condenser, concentrated hydrochloric acid added together 
with cuprous chloride, and arsenious chloride distilled over into an Erlenmeyer 
flask according to the standard procedure outlined. If arsenic is high, an 
aliquot portion of the distillate is taken and the titration made with standard 
. iodate solution as stated later. 

For deternuning arsenious oxide in Paris Green or other arsenite 0.15 to 0.4 
grams of the sample may be weighed directly into a glass-stoppered bottle 
(500 ml.) and the titration made. 

Iodate Titration. — ,‘10 ml. of hydrochloric acid sp.gr. 1.10, 20 ml. of water 
and 6 ml. of chloroform are added to the solid arsenite. If tlie arsenic is in 
solution, sufficient HCl should be present to have the acidity between 11 and 
20 per cent HC‘l. (If this falls below 11% IK'l hydrolysis of tlic iodine niono- 
chloridc will take place. If over 20% HCl the reaction proceeds very slowly.) 
Potassium iodate solution is now added, rapidly at first, shaking the contents 
of the bottle. When the iodine that has been liberated during tlie first part 
of the titration has largely disappeared from the solution, the stopper of the 
bottle is inserted and tlie contents thoroughly shaken. Tlie titration i.s now 
conducted cautiously, shaking thoroughly with each addition of tlie reagent. 
The titration is complete when after shaking and allowing to stand 5 minutes 
no color is observed in the chloroform. 

Reagent. — Contains 3.245 g, of KIO3 (dried at ]40°C.) per 1000 ml. — 
1 ml. = 0.003 g. AsjOa, 

Other Oiidation Methods. — Stiind.Hrd potassium bromate may lip used to 
titrate trivalent arsenic iri exactly tivc same w'ay in which it is used to deter- 
mine antimony. See Chapter on Antimony. 

The selective titration of antimony in the presence of arsenic with standard 
ceric sulfate has been described in the Chapter on Antimony. For the titra- 
tion of arsenic, the best procedure is that of Gleu.^'^ 


VOLUMETRIC DETERMINATION OF ARSENIC BY PRECIPITATION 
AS SILVER ARSENATE 

Bennett’s inodificatinn of Pearce’s method, combining Volhard\s, depends 
upon precipitation of arsenic, from a solution neutralized with acetic acid, by 
addition of neutral silver nitrate solution; the silver arsenate is dissolved in 
nitric acid, and the silver titrated with standard thiocyanate. 

Procedure. — 0.5 gram, or less, of the finely powdered substance is fused 
with 3 to 5 grams of a mixture of sodium carbonate and potassium nitrate (1:1) 
about one-third being used on top of the charge. The cooled mass is extracted 
with boiling water and filtered. The filtrate, containing the alkali arsenate, 
is strongly acidified with acetic acid, boiled to expel the carbon dioxide, then 
cooled and treated with sufficient sodium hydroxide solution to give an alkaline 
reaction to phenolphthalein indicator. The purple red color is now discharged 
from the solution by addition of acetic acid. A slight excess of neutral silver 
nitrate is vigorously stirred in and the precipitate allowed to settle in the dark. 
The supernatant liquid is poured off through a filter and the precipitate washed 

Gleu. Z. anal. Chem., 95, 305 (1933). See Chapter on Standard Solutions, 
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by decantation with cold distilled water, then thrown on the filter and washed 
free of silver nitrate solution. The funnel is filled with water and 20 ml. 
of concentrated nitric acid added. The dissolved silver arsenate is caught in 
the original beaker in which the precipitation was made, the residue on the 
filter washed thoroughly with cold water and the filtrate and washings made 
up to 100 ml. The silver is now titrated by addition of standard ammonium or 
potassium thiocyanate, until a faint red color is evident, using ferric ammonium 
mIutu indicator, according to the procedure described for determination of silver. 
(See Chlorine and Silver ( -hajiters.) 

One ml. N/lO tliiocyaniite— 0.0107SS gram Ag. 

Factor. Ag X 0. 211 1 o = As . 

Notk. — The silver arsenate salt is nearly six (iines the weight of arsenic, so that 
very small .'iinount.s f)f arsenic may he dpterminecl by the procedure, hence it is not 
iicccssiiry to use over D.o gram of the material. For traces of arsenic the Gutzeit 
niedioil, following, should be used. 

Smfdl amounts of Gc, iSh, 8n do not interfere. Chromates, mol yl) dates, phosphates, 
iiingstates, vanadates should be fibsont as these preeinitate as silver salts. An excessive 
amount of ammonium salt has a solvent action on silver arsciiaie. 


DETERMINATION OF SMALL AMOUNTS OF ARSENIC 

I^IODIFIED GUTZEIT METHOD 

The following procedure furnishes a rapid and accurate method for deter- 
fuination of exceedingly snuill amounts of arsenic ranging from 0.001 milli- 
gram to 0.5 milligram As20c. It is more sensitive and less tedious than the 
Marsh test. The details, given below with slight nindificatinns, have been 
carefully worked out in the laboratories of the General Chemical Company'^ 
and have proved exceedingly valuable in estimating small amounts of arsenic 
in acids, bases, salts, soluble arsenic in lead arsenate and zinc arsenite and other 
insecticides, traces of arsenic in food products, baking powders, canned goods, 
etc. 

Tlie method depends upon the evolution of arsine by the action of hydrogen 
on arsenic compounds under the catalytic action of zinc, the reaction taking 
place eitlier in alkaline or acid solutions. The evolved arsine reacts with 
mercuric cliloride, forming a colored compound. From the lengt.h and intensity 

“ Evolution of arsine by the elertrolytic method, in plane of the method outlined, 
proved to Im'. unreliable. The evolution of arsine is effected by the slightest variation 
in conditions so it is extremely difficult to obtain concordant results. 
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of The color stain the amount of arsenic is estimated by comparison with 
standard stains. 

/Uthough the acidity of the sample and the amoiiiit of isiiic shot should be 
fcept within certain limits, the results are not affected by slight variation as was 
formerly thought. The physical characteristics of the zinc used rather than 
the surface exposed to acid action appears to have an effect on the evolution 
of arsine. The best results are obtained wdth zinc having a fine crystalline 
structure. 

Iron present in the solution tends to prevent evolution of stibinc, but has 
no apparent effect on arsine generation. 

Stannous chloride is essential to the complete evolution of arsine, hence 
this reagent is added to the solution in which arsenic is determined. 

Antimony present in the solution in amounts less than 0.0001 gram, does 
not interfere with the determination of arsenic. If a greater amount of anti- 
mony is present a separation of arsenic should be made by distillation. The 
following modification of the method is recommended. In place of the 
generator for HCl shown in Fig. 9, air saturated with IICI, by passing it 
through a gas wash bottle containing concentrated hydrochloric acid, is 
drawn through the boiling solution containing the sample in a sat\irated 
HCl solution, reduction of arsenic to arsenious chloride having been elTecLed 
wdth cuprous chloride as prescribed. The air sweeps tlie arsine into the 
water in the receiving flasks (Fig. 9). It is advisable to have two flasks con- 
nected in series in place of one as shown. Gentle suction is applied at the 
receiving end of the train. The apparatus may be made in fairly compact 
form, 

Notes. — An accuracy of ±0.002 mg. to ±0.004 mg. can be obtained by this method. 

Interferences. — HNOa, Cl, Br, I, HjS, SO2, PII3 must be absent. Hg, Ft, Ag, Pd, 
Ni, Co, CuSOi are undesirable. Sb should not exceed 0.1 mg. 

Special Reagents. Standard Arsenic Solution . — One gram of resublimed 
arsenious acid, AS2O3, is dissolved in 25 ml. of 20% sodium hydroxide solution 
(arsenic-free) and neutralized with dilute sulfuric acid. This is diluted with 
fresh distilled water, to which 10 ml. of 95% H2SO.1 has been added, to a 
volume of 1000 ml. Ten ml. of this solution is again diluted to a liter with dis- 
tilled water containing acid. Finally 100 ml. of the latter solution is diluted 
to a liter with distilled water containing acid. One ml. of the final solution 
contains 0.001 milligram AS2O3. 

Standard S/oins.— Two .sets of stains are made, one for the small apparatus 
for determining amounts of AS2O3 ranging from 0.001 to 0.02 milligram, and a 
second set for the larger-sized apparatus for determining 0.02 to 0.5 milligram 
AS2O3, Stains made by AS2O3 in the following amounts are convenient for the 
standard sets; e.g., small apparatus, 0.001, 0.002, 0.004, 0.006, 0.01, 0.15, 0.02 
milligram As20s. Large apparatus, 0.02, 0.05, 0.1, 0.2, 0.3, 0.4, 0.5 milligram 
AS2O3- 

In making the stain the requisite amount of standard reagent, As203 
solution, is placed in the Gutzeit bottle with the amounts of reagents prescribed 
for the regular tests and the run made exactly as prescribed in the regular 
procedure. 
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Preservation of the Stains , — The strips of sensitized paper with the arsenic 
istain are dipped in molten paraffine (free from water), and mounted on a sheet 
of white paper, folded back to form a cylinder. The tube is placed in a 
(rlass test-tube containing phosphorus pentnxide, which is then closed by 
a stopper. It is important to keep the stained strips dry, otherwise the stain 
soon fades, hence the paper on which the strips are mounted and the glass 
test-tube, etc., must be perfectly dry. It is advisable to keep the standard 
in a hydrometer ease, while not in use, as light will gradually fade the color. 

Sensitized Mercuric Chloride (or Bromide) Paper. — 20X20 in. Swedish 
Filter Paper No. 0 is cut into four equal squares. For use in the large Gutzeit 
apjjaratus the paper is dipped into a 3.25% soliitiun of mercuric chloride 
(inercurii: l:>roinifle may be used in place of the chloride) or if it is to be used in 
the small Gutzeit apparatus it is dipped into a 0.35% mercuric chloride solution. 
(The weaker the solution, the longer and less intense will be the stain.) The 
piiy)er should he of uiufonn thickness, otherwise there will be an irregularity in 
length of stain for the same amounts of arsenic. (The thicker the paper the 
shorter the stain.) The paper is hung up and dried in the air, free from gas 
fumes, H^S being particularly undesirable. When Ary, half an inch of the 
outer edge is trimmed off (since this is apt to contain more of the reagent), 
and the paper cut into strips. The i)aper with more concentrated reagent 
is cut into strips 15 cm. by 5 mm. and that with 0.35% mercuric chloride 
into strips 12 cm. by 2.5 mm. The paper is preserved in bottles with tight- 
fitting stoppers. Standards should be made with each batch of paper. Paper 
with a w'hite deposit of HgClz should not be used.^^ 

Mercuric Bromide Paper , — Kemmcrer and Schrenk (G. Kemmerer, H. H. 
iSchrenk, liid. l']ng. Chem., 18, 707, July, 1920) recoriimeiid that the paper that 
is to be sensitized be dried at 105® C. for 1 hour and stored in a desiccator over 
Cat'b. The paper is cut into 2.5 mm. strips and saturated with a 1.5% solu- 
tion of mercuric bromide in 95% ethyl alcohol. After draining the strips are 
dried in a desiccator for 10 niifiutcs and used. The treated strips should not 
be stored for longer than 2 hrs. before use. 

In the Marsh test arsine is passed through a glass tube constricted to 
capillarity. By application of heat the arsine is decomposed and metallic 
arsenic deposited. The tube is heated just before the capillary constriction 
SI) that arsenic deposits in the drawn out tube. Comparison is made with 
standards, the length of the stain being governed by the amount of arsenic in 
the evolved gas. Slight variations in the size of the capillary tube and rate 
of evolution make a notable variation in length of stain. 

Ferric Ammonium Alum, — Eighty-four grains of the alum with 10 ml. of 
mixed acid is dissolved and made up to a liter. Ten ml. of this solution con- 
tains approximately 0.5 gram Fe20a. 

Lead Acetate . — One per cent solution with sufficient acetic acid to clear the 
solution. 

Zinc, — Arsenic-free zinc shot, 3 to 6-in. mesh. The zinc is treated with 
C. P. hydrochloric acid, until the surface of the zinc becomes clean and dull. 
It is then washed, and kept, in a casserole, covered with distilled water, a 
clock-glass keeping out the dust. 

^ Prepared paper may be purchased from cliemical dealers. 
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Mmd 4 ci£f,— One volume of araenic-free H2SO4 ia diluted with four volumes 
of pure water and to this are added 10 grams of NaCl per each 100 ml. of 
solution. 

Stannous Chloride . — Eighty grams of stannous chloride dissolved in 100 ml. 
of water containing 5 ml. arsenic-free h 3 ^drochloTic acid (1.12 sp.gr.). 

Arsenic-free Hydroc/iZon'c Acid . — The commercial acid is treated with 
potassium chlorate to oxidize the arsenic to its higher form and the acid distilled. 



Fia. 13.— Purification of Hydrochloric Acid, 


The distilling apparatus may be arranged so that a constant distillation takes 
place, acid from a large container dropping slowly into a retort containing 
potassium chlorate, fresh hydrochloric acid being supplied as rapidly as the 
acid distills. See Fig. 13. 

Lead Acetate Test Paper for Removal of H 2 S , — Large sheets of qualitative 
filter paper are soaked in a dilute solution of lead acetate and dried. The paper 
is cut into strips 7X5 cm. 
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Blanks should be run on all reagents used for this work. The reagents are 
arsenic-free if no stain is produced on mercuric chloride paper after forty-five 
minutes’ test. 

Special Apparatus. — The illustration, Fig. 14, shows the Gutzeit apparatus 
connected up, ready for the test. The dimensions on the left-hand side are 
for the Ksmall apparatus and those on the right for the large form. Rubber 
stoppers connect the tubes to the bottle. The apparatus consists of a wide- 
iiioulh 2-oz. or 8-f)z. bottle according to whether the small or Urge apparatus 
is desired, a glass tube (see Fig. 14) containing dry lead acetate paper and moist 
glass wool for remrival of traces of hydrogen sulfide and a small-bore tube 
cuntainiug the strip of mercuric chloride paper. 


PREPARATION OF THE SAMPLE 

The initial treatment of the sample is of vital importance to the Gutzeit 
Mctliod for (letennining traces of arsenic. The following procediirp.s cover 
the more important materials or substances in which the chemist will be called 
upon to det ermine minute amounts of arsenic. 

Traces of Arsenic in Acids. — Tlie acid placed in the Gutzeit apparatus 
should 1)0 equivalent to 4.2 grams of sulfuric acid or 3.1 grams of hydrochloric 
acid and should contain O.Oo to 0.1 gram FciOs equivalent. If large samples 
are required for obtaining the test it is necessary cither to expel a portion of 
the acid in order to obtain the above acidity or to make standard stains under 
similar conditions of acidity. It must be remembered that arsenious chloride 
is readily volatile, whereas the arsenic chloride is not, lienee it is necessary to 
oxidize arsenic before att(?mpting to expel acids. If nitric acid or bromine or 
chlorine (chlorate) be added for this purpose, it must be expelled before at- 
tempting the Gutzeit test. Nitric acid may be expelled by adding sulfuric acid 
and taking to SO3 fumes. Free chlorine, bromine, or iodine will volatilize on 
wanning the solution. Chlorine in a (dilorate is e.vpelled by taking the sample 
to near dryness in presence of free acid. Siilfurous acid or liydrogen sulfide, 
if present, should be expelled by biiiliiig the solution, then making faintly 
pink with KMnO< and destroying the excess with a drop or .so of oxalic acid. 
SOa is reduced by zinc and hydrogen to HjS, wdiich forms black HgS with 
mercuric chloride, hence removal of SO2 and H2S are necessary before running 
the test. 

Sulfuric Acid. — With amounts of arsenic exceeding 0.0f)00ri% AsoOg, 5 to 
10 grams of acid, according to its .strengtii, are taken fur analysis and diluted to 
lo or 20 ml. If MS or SO2 are present, expel by boiling for liftceii or twenty 
minutes. Prolonged fuming of concentrated acid should be avoided by previ- 
ously diluting the acid with sufficient water. In mixed acid containing nitric 
acid the sample is taken to SO3 fumes to expel nitric acid. The procedure 
given later for the regular determination is now followed. 

For estimating very minute amounts of arsenic, 0.000005 to 0.00005% 
AsaOa, it is necessary to take a 25- to 50-grani sample for analysis. The acid is 
treated as directed above for removal of Il-nS or SO2 or nitric acid and diluted in 
the Gutzeit apparatus to at least 130 ml., using the large apparatus. Add 
the iron and stannous chloride as directed in the procedure described on 
page 108 for large Gutzeit test. The stains are compared with standard stains 
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produced by known amounts of arsenic added to 50-gram portions of arsenic- 
free sulfuric acid of strength equal to that of the sample. The stains are longer 
and leas intense than those produced by leas acid. 

Hydrochloric Acid, — Twenty ml. is taken for analysis (sp.gr. being known); 
the sample should contain an acid equivalent of about 3.1 grams of hydrochloric 
acid. Clilorine is expt^llcd by bubbling air through the acid before taking a 
sample. The procedure is given for further treatment of the sample following 
the section on preparation of the sample. 

Nitric Acid. — One hundred ml. of the acid (sp.gr. being known) is evap- 
orated with 5 ml. of concentrated sulfuric acid to SOa fumes, to expel nitric 
acid. Arsenic is determined in the residue by the standard procedure. 

Iron Ores, Pyrites, Burnt Pyrites, Cinders, etc. — One gram of the finely 
ground ore is oxidized by treating with 5 ml. of a mixture of 2 parts liquid 
bromine and 3 parts of carbon tetrachloride. After fifteen minutes, 10 ml. of 
concentrated nitric acid are added and the mixture taken to dryness. Five nil. 
of concentrated sulfuric acid (05%) are added and the mixture taken to SO3 
fumes to expel the nitric acid. The cooled sample is taken up with 50 ml. of 
water and digested until all of the iron sulfate has dissolved; it is now washed 
into a 100-mI. flask, made to volume, and arsenic determined in an aliquot 
portion in the usual w'ay, given later. Insoluble FeaOa, briquettes, etc., arc best 
dissolved by fusion with potassium bisulfate, KIISO4. The fiLsed mass is dis- 
solved in warm dilute hydrochloric acid, and then washed into the Gutzeit 
bottle. 

Alumina Ores. Bauxite.—One gram of bauxite i.s treated with one part 
of concentrated nitric acid and 6 parts of concentrated hydrochloric acid, and 
taken to dryness on the water bath. The residue is taken up wutli an equiv- 
alent of 4.7 grams of hydrochloric acid or (>.3 grams of sulfuric acid in a volume 
of 23 ml. and the mix lieated until the material has di.ssolved. The sample is 
diluted to exactly 100 ml, and arsenic determined on an aliquot portion. 

Phosphates, Phosphoric Acid.— Arsenic, in phosphoric acid, combined or 
free, cannot be determined iu the usual way, as PzOs has a retarding effect 
upon the evolution of arsine, .so that the results are invariably low, small 
amounts of arsenic e.sc:apiiig detection. Arsenic, however, imiy be volatilized 
from phosphates and phosphoric acid, as arsenious chloride, A.SCI3, in a current 
of hydrogen chloride by heating to boiling. One grain or more of the phosphate 
is placed in a small distilling flask, connected directly to a B-in. coil condenser 
dipping into the Gutzeit bottle, containing 20 to 30 ml. of cold distilled water. 
A second Imttle connected in series may lie attached for safeguarding I08.S (this 
seldom occurs). Fifty ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid are added to the 
sample and 3 grams of cuprous chloride. Arsenic is distilled into the Gutzeit 
bottle by heating the solution to boiling and passing a current of air through 
strong hydrochloric acid into the distilling flask by applying suction at the re- 
ceiving end of the system, All of the arsenic will be found in the first 10 or 15 
ml. of the distillate. Arsenic may now be evolved after addition of iron, 
stannous chloride and zinc, as directed in the procedure. 

Salts, Sodium Chloride, Magnesium Sulfate, etc. — One-gram samples 
are taken and dissolved in a little water and an equivalent of 6.3 grams of 
sulfuric acid added. The solution of iron and stannous chloride having been 
added, the run is made with 5 ml. of zinc shot, placed in the Gutzeit bottle. 
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BokLog Powder, Other than Phosphate Baking Powder.— A 10-gram 

sample is heated with 10 ml hydrochloric acid, 10 ml. of ferric ammonium alum 
and 30 ml. of distilled water, until the starch liydrolyzes. 0.5 ml. of stannous 
chloride is added to the hot solution and the mixture washed into the Gutzeit 
apparatus. The required amount of zinc is added and the arsenic determined 
as usual. 

Phosphate Baking Powders. — Ten grams of the material mixed to a paste 
with about 50 ml. of liydrocliloric acid are transferred to a small distilling flask 
with a few ml. of H(’l A tube, conii(M;ted to a bottle of concentrated hydro- 
chloric acid, pasae.s into the mixture in the flask through a ground glass stopper. 
The flask is attached to a tube, which dips into water in a Gutzeit bottle. Two 
grams of cuprous chloride are added, the apparatus made tight and the flask 
immersed in boiling hot water. By aspirating air through the system into the 
Gutzeit bottle, whicli is water cooled, arsenic distills into the bottle and may be 
determined by the procedure outlined. 

Arsenic in Organic Matter, Canned Goods, Meat, etc. — The finely chopped, 
well-mixed sample is placed in a large flask and enough water added to pro- 
duce a fluid mass. An equal quantity of concentrated hydrochloric acid and 
I to 2 grains of potassium clilorate are added. The flask is shaken to mix the 


material and it is then placed on the steam bath. Upon becoming hot, nascent 

chlorine is evolved and vigorously attacks tlie organic matter. Half-gram 

portions of potassium clilorate are added at five- 

minute intervals, shaking the flask frequently, I 

When the organic material has decomposed and \ JismmBorT 

the solution becomes a pale yellow color, the mass Bim.from j ffcm.from 

is diluted with water and filtered. Arsenic will y ypptrM 


be found in the filtrate. A white, amorphous sub- 
stance generally remains on the filter, when cadaver 
is being examined. The filtrate is diluted to a 
given volume and an aliquot portion taken for 
analysi.s. This is evaporated to near dryness to 
expel excess of acid and decompose chlorates. An 
equivalent of 4.7 grams of hydrochloric acid is 
added (three times this amount for the large 
apparatus), tlie volume of the solution made to 
about 30 ml, .10 ml. of ferric ainmnniuin alum and 
0.5 ml of stannous chloride added, and the solution 
poured into the Gutzeit apparatus for the test as 
follow.s. 

PROCEDURE FOR MAKING THE TEST 

For amounts of arsenic varying from 0.001 
milligram to 0.02 milligram As^Oa, the small 
apparatus is used. The volume of the solution 
should be 50 ml It should contain an equivalent 
of 4.2 to 0.3 grams sulfuric acid and should have 
about 0.1 gram equivalent of Fe 20 s reduced by 
0.5 ml of stannous chloride solution. Arsine is 



Fio. 14. — Gutzeit Apparatus 
for Arsenic Determination. 
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generated by adding one 5-ml. crucible of arsenic-free zinc shoL, I to ^-inch 
mesh. Temperature 75 to 80® F. 

For amounts ranging from 0.02 to 0.5 milligram AsnOs/^ the large apparatus 
is used. The volume of the solution should be about 200 ml. and should contain 
an etiuivaleut of IS.o grams of sulfuric acid and should have 0.1 gram equiva- 
lent of FeoOa, reduced by 0.5 ml. stannous chloride solution. Arsine is gener- 
ated by adding one 12 -ml, crucible of zinc shot (J to J-hicli m[?sh). The 
temperature should be 105® F. The sample taken sfioiild be of such size that a 
stain is obtained equivalent to tluxt given by 0.1 to 0.5 milligram AsiOa. 

Lead acetate paper is placed in the lower portion of tube li; the upper 
portion of B contains glass wool moistened with lead acetate solution; the tube 
A contains the test strip of mercuric chloride paper. See Fig. 14. Immediately 
upon adding the required amount of zinc to tlie solutit)u in the bottle.s, tlic 
connected tubes are put in position, as shown in the illustration, ami the bottle 
gently shaken and allowed to stand for one hour for the small ajiparatus, forty 
minutes for the large. Tlie test paper is rcniovcd, flij)ped in molten paraffine 
and compared with the standard .stains. 8 oe Plate I. 

Estimation of Per cent. 

The iiiilligram .\a 2 O 3 stain X 100 
Weiglit of sample taken 

References. — .1. W. Hurries and C. W. Murray, ‘‘ Accuracy of the Gutzeit 
Method for the Determination of Minute Quantities of Arsenic/' InJ. Kng. 
Chem., Anal Ed. 2 , 29, Jan. 1930. 

** A Study of the Accuracy of tlie Gutzeit Method for Arsenic/' J. R. Keller. 
J. Assoc. Official Ap. Chem., 12 , 332, 1920. 

“History; Bibliographv; Modifications,'' H. E. Crossley, J. Son. Chem. 
Ind., 55, 272T (1936). 

“ Sources of Error,’' W. Muhlsteph, Z. anal. Chem., 104, 333 (1936). 

“ Preparation of Zinc Pellets of Uniform Siztf (Hulb?t iiiuld),” P. L. Mills, 
J. Off. Agr. Chem,, 18, 506 (1935). 

Review, G. Lcjckemaiin and 13. F. v. Buluw, Z. anal. Chem., 94, 322 (1933). 

“ Use of Diaphragm Instead of Paper Strips/’ C. E, Lachele, Ind. Eng. 
Chem., Anal. Ed. 6 , 256 (1934). 

“ Use of Tin Instead of Zinc to Prevent Evolution of Sblla/’ N. A. Tana- 
naov and V. D. Ponomarev, Z. anal. Chem,, 101 , 183 (1935). 

“ It is advisable to use smaller samples when the arsenic content is over 0.3 milligram 
AszOa, as the longer stains are unreliable. 

Ferrous iron prevents polarization between zinc and the acid and hen(*p aids in the 
evolution of arsine. 

In the analysis of baking powders, bauxiUi, sodium or similar salts, the distillation 
method is recommended. See page 107, “Phosphates,” and “Phosphate baking 
powder.” 

Hydrochloric acid is used in place of sulfuric acid in cases where complete solution 
by the latter acid cannot be effected. 

Standards and samples should be run under similar conditions, temperature, acidity, 
amount of zinc, volume of solution, etc. In place of zinc shot, zinc rods, cubes or discs 
may be used for generating arsine and hydrogen. 
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MARSH METHOD FOR ARSENIC 

The famous Marsh test for arsenic is based on the reduction of As by 
nascent hydrogen. A flask containing a frothing mixture of arsenic-free zinc 
and Hulfuric acid is connected with a glass tube constricted at tAvo points. 
Through a funnel a solution of the suspected arsenic compound is added. The 
arsine formed by reduction is heated as it passes through the delivery tube 
and the element is deposited farther along as a shining mirror. It is best 
Avorked st) that the mirror forms in a constriction. As little as one millionth 
of a gram of arsenic can be determined in this w^ay, so the method has been 
used in poisoning cases. Description taken from “Holmes'' General Chem- 
istry. 

The constricted part of the mirror tube is usually 1 mm. in Avidth and the 
mirror of arsenic is compared Avith standard mirrors and thus determined 
quantitatively. 


METHOD FOR ANALYSIS OF COMMERCIAL ARSENIC,” ARSENIOUS 

OXIDE, AS2O3 

The folloAAing constituents may V)e commonly jiresent as impurities, SiOa, 
{<b.Os, Fe.Oa, XiO, CoO, CaO, SO 3 , Cu, Pb, and Zii. 


DETERMINATION OF MOISTURE 

Two 10-grani samples are dried to constant Aveight in the oven at 100" C. 
Loss in w'eiglit= moisture. 


SULEURIC ACID, II 2 SO 4 

The samples from the moisture deteniiination are dissolved in concentrated 
hydrochloric acid, heating to boiling if necessary, and the samplp.s diluted to 
HOO to 4:00 nd. Barium chloride solution is added in slight excess to the hot 
solution, tlie i)reci])itate, BaS 04 , allowed to settle and fdtered and the sulfate 
dried and ignited as usual. 

BaS04X0.343=:S08. 


DETERMINATION OF ARSENIC AS AS 2 O 3 

Duplicate 5 -grain samples are dissolved in 20 grams potassium carbonate 
in 60 ml. of hot water, by boiling until solution is effected. The samples are 
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made up in 1 liter and aliquots of 100 ml. (=0.5 pram) taken for analysis. The 
solution is made faintly acid with iiydrochlorin acid, testing tlie solution with 
litmus paper or by adding methyl orange directly to the solution. An excess 
of bicarbonate is added and the arsenic titrated with tenth-normal iodine 
according to the standard procedure for arsenic. One ml. N/10 I =0.004046 
gram AsjOa. 


RESIDUE UPON SUBLIMATION OF As^Oa. SiO,, Pb, Cu, FU\ NiO, 

CoO, Zn 

Two 5-gram samples are weighed into tared porceiain criicibli\s and heated 
gently on sand bath.s with tlie sand banked carefully around the crucible so 
as to heat the entire receptacle. After the greater part of the arsenious oxide 
has volatilized, tlie crucible is ignited directly in tlie flami' to a dull red heat, 
until fumes are no longer given off. The residue is weighed as total iion- 
sublimable residue. 

SILICA 

The residues are transferred to beakers and treated with aqua regia, taken 
to dryness, and the silica dehydrated at 110° C. for an hour or more. The 
residue is taken up with hot dilute hydrochloric acid, boiled, and the silica 
filtered off, ignited, and weighed. 

LEAD AND COPPER 

The filtrate from the silica is gassed with 112^ and the precipitate filtered 
off. The filtrate is put aside for determination of iron, etc. Tin* preci|)itate is 
dissolved in hot dilute nitric acid, 2 to 5 ml. of concentrated sulfuric acid added, 
the solution taken to SO3 fumes, the cooled concentrate diluted to 20 or 30 ml., 
and the lead sulfate filtered off, ignited, and weighed as PbS04. 

The filtrate from the lead sulfate containing the copper is treated with 
aluminum powder and the copper thrown out of solution; the excess of alumi- 
num is dissolved with a few ml. of hydrochloric acid. Tlie filtrate should be 
tested for copper with TLjS and the precipitate added to the copper thrown 
out by the alumiiiujn. The copper on the filter is dissolved in hot dilute nitric 
acid, the extract evaporated to 2 or 3 ml., tlie acid neutralized with ammonia 
and then made acid wath acetic, i)t)tassiinn iodide added and the liberated iodine 
titrated with standard thiosulfate solution according to the regular scheme for 
copper. 

IRON, NICKEL, COBALT, AND ZINC 

The filtrate from the H2S Group is boiled to expel the H-2S and the iron 
oxidized by addition of nitric acid and boiling. The iron (and alumina) is 
precipitated with ammonium hydroxide and the precipitate filtered off and 
washed several times with hot water. If alumina is suspected (light-colored 
precipitate) it may be determined by the difference method — ignition of the 
precipitate, weighing, and finally subtracting the iron found by titration writh 
standard stannous chloride solution. The iron is dissolved in hydrochloric acid 
and titrated hot with stannous chloride solution. 
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The filtrate from the iron is boiled and a 1% alcoholic solution of dimethyl- 
^yoxime added to preci])itate the nickel. The salt is filtered on a tared 
Gooch, the precipitate dried at 100° C., and weighed. The weight of the 
saltX0.2032=Ni. 

The filtrate from the nickel is boiled until all the alcohol has been driven 
off and the cobalt precipitated by addition of sodium hydroxide in excess, 
filtered, ignited, and weiglied as C03O4. 

The filtrate is made acid with hydrochloric acid, and then alkaline with 
ammonium hydroxide and colorless sodium sulfide solution added to pre- 
cipitate the zinc. The mixture is boiled five to ten minutes, the precipitated 
ZnS allowed to settle, filtered off, and washed once or twice and then dissolved 
in hydrochloric acid and the zinc determined l)y titration directly with potas- 
sium ferrocyanide, or by converting to the carbonate by addition of potassium 
carbonate, filtered and washed free of alkali, the precipitate dissolved in a 
known amount of .stand.ard acid, and the excess acid titrated noth standard 
caustic (methyl orange indicator) according to the procedure given for zinc. 
IhSO^XO.fifitjii^Zn. 


ANTIMONY AND CALCIUM OXIDES 


Two l.>gram samples are treated with 300 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric 
acid, boiled down to .M) ml. to expel the arsenic as AsGlj, an equal amount 
of concentrated hydrochloric acid is added, and the last traces of arsenic pre- 
cipitated by ll-S pa.s.sed into tlie Imt concentrated bydrochloric acid solution. 
Tiic arsenious sulfide, A.S 2 S 3 , i.s filtered off. Antimony is precipitated by diluting 
tlie solution witli an equal volume of water, the solution having been concen- 
trated by boiling down to about fiO ml. The SbjSj is filtered off, washed several 
times with hot water, dissolved by wa.sliing through the filter with concentrated 
hydrochloric acid, and antimony determined in the strong hj'drochloric acid 
solution by the potassium bromate method— addition of methyl orange indi- 
cator and titration with standard potassium bromate added to the hot solution 
to the disappearance of the pink color of the indicator. 

The filtrate from the antimony Is concentrated, made slightly alkaline with 
ammonium liydroxlde, and gassed with hydrogen sulfide to remove iron, nickel, 
cobalt, zinc, cbromiuin, and last traces of lead, etc. The filtrate is then con- 
centrated and made acid with crystals of oxalic acid, boiled and methyl orange 
added and then ammonia drop by drop, slowly, until the indicator changes to 
an orange color. An excess of ammonium oxalate is now added and the beaker 
])laced on the steam bath until the calcium oxalate has settled. The lime is 
now determined by filtering off the precipitate and washing, drying and igniting 
lo CaO, or by titration with standard permanganate, according to the regular 
procedure for calcium. 
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ARSENIC IN IRON AND STEEL 

Ten grams of sample are placed in a distillatinii flask and dissoh’^ed in dilute 
HNOa, the solution evaporated to dryness and heated to expel oxides of nitro- 
gen, 100 ml. of HCl and 20 grams of CuCl are added and the arsenious acid 
distilled and determined by the iodine method. 


ARSENIC IN COPPER 

Since arsenic impairs the electrical conductivity of copper, its detprininatinn 
is required. One gram of the sample is placed in a distillation flask with 
10 ml. I>Cla and 100 ml. HCI and 5 grams KCI and the arsenious acid distilled 
and determined by titration with iodine. 


DETERMINATION OF ARSENIC IN A WHITE ALLOY METAL 

(A) DETERMINATION WHERE ARSENIC EXCEEDS O.Oo PER CENT 

Method. — Weigh 2-5 g. of sawings into a 250 ml. distilling flask having no 
side-arm, add at least 3 times as much FeCla hHrjO as sample Aveighed out, 
about 2 g. of KCI, and 100-150 ml. of HCd (sp.gr. 1.19). Connect up with a 
condenser and distill into 100 ml. of cold distilled water having the lower end 
of the condenser immersed in the Avater. Distill down to a volume of about 
30 or until the solution begins to bump due to the separation of PbCl?. 
Wash down the condenser, set a beaker of fresh water under the condenser, add 
50 ml. of HCl (sp.gr. 1.19) to the solution in the flask and distill as before. 
Wash down condenser. 

Standard Method of the National l^ead Company — by courtesy of the Company 
through kindness of W. A. Brown. 

The distillate should be kept cold by setting the beaker in a large sized casserole 
and packing around it with cracked ice. 

If the alloy is high in antimony and the solution is taken too low, antimony will 
distill over. 
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Pass HjS throuKh both solutions for 45 minutes. If AsiSj appears to 
precipitate in the second solution make n third distillation. After passing H 28 
through the distillates, allow them to stand in a warm place for several hours, 
again pass HiS for 15 minutes and filter them through a previously prepared 
Gooch " crucible, washing first with hot distilled water and once with 95% 
alcohol. Now cut oiT the suction, add 10 ml. of CS:, allow it to drain through 
and then connect up with the suction again until the pad is apparently dry; 
repeat with 5 ml. of CS 2 . Dry at 105“ C. for 50 minutes, cool and weigh. 
Dissolve the AszSa on the pad, first with a half saturated solution of (NH 4 )jC 03 
and then witli NHiOH (1 : 2); wash several times with hot distilled water and 
ni\ce with 95 per cent alcohol. Dry as before, cool and weigh. The loss in 
weight is AsaSj. Calculate to As. 

Run ill du])licate. 


(B) DETERMINATION WHERE ARSENIC IS LESS THAN 0.05 

PER CENT 

Weigh 10-30 g. tif sawings into a 1000 -ml. wash bottle flask, add at least 3 
times as much ferric chloride as sample present and about 400 ml. of HCl 
(sp.gr. 1.19). Distill asin method (a) until the solution begins to bumj). Wash 
down the condenser. Transfer the clear solution to another 1000 -inl. flask, add 
about 50 ml. of hut ivater and combine the dissolved lead chloride solution 
with the decanted solution in the second fla.sk. To the original fla.sk add about 
10 g. of ferric chloride, 2 g. of KCl and about 100 ml. of HCl (sj).gr. 1.19), 
cnnnect up both flasks with condensers, .set a beaker of fresh water under each 
condenser and redistill. When the distillation is finished wa.sh down the 
condenser and pa.ss HjiS through all 3 solutions as in method (n). If a pre- 
ci))itate of AsjSa appeals in tlie la.st two distillates, distill again. Proceed as 
described in method (n). 

Run in duplicate. 

'■ T n prepare the Gooch crucible, first introduce a disc of filter parar that will snugly 
lit the bottom of the erunible, then add the asbestos, wash with dlstiUed water and once 
with 95 per cent alcohol. Dry at 105“ C. for 50 minutes, cool and weigh. 
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DETERMINATION OF ARSENIC AND ANTIMONY IN A WHITE 

METAL ALLOY 

STIEF METHOD » 

Apparatus. — A condenser is made of glass tubing in the form of a letter S, 
about 18" long and 1" inside diameter, tapering to about at the upper end 
and to about J" at the lower end. One curve' is nearly filled with water, and is 
submerged in cold water in a oOO-ml. beaker. The lower end dips into about 
75 ml. of water in a 300-ml. beaker and the upper end is connected by a delivery 
tube with a 300-nil. Florence flask, closed with a rubber stopper which is fitted 
with a delivery tube and with a tliermometer reaching to about 1" above tlie 
surface, of the liquid in the flask. 

Solutions Required. Potassium Permanganate (N/iO).— Dissolve 3.10 of 
KMn04 in about 500 ml. of distilled water and allow to stand several days. 
Filter off, without W'ashing, through glass wool, into a lOO-rnl. graduated flask, 
make up to mark and mix thoroughly. Standardize against llureau of Stand- 
ards' sodium oxalate by accuratfdy weighing 0.25 g.-0.30 g. of *04, bru.sh 
into a 300-ml. beaker, dissolve with 200 ml. of hot water, atld 20 ml. ITirSO^ 
(1 ; 1) and titrate with KMn04 solution to the first tinge of a perinaneiit ])iiik. 
Calculate^® to antimony; each ml. is equivalent to approximately 0.006 g. of 
antimony. Also standardize against a white metal alloy of known antimony 
content having exactly the same conditions for titration as are specified for the 
aiialysivS of the sample. 

Starch So/ufion.— See " Determination of Tin in a White Metal Alloy.’' 

Method, (a) DeLerniinaiio7\ of Arsmic.—V!dgh 1.0 g. of sawings, brush 
into a 300 ml. Florence flask, add 15 ml. II2SO4 (.sp.gr. = 1.84) and heal on the 
hot plate until completely dissolved. Cool, add 15 ml. of water and a bulk of 
0.5 ml. of pumice stone, and boil gently for about 5 minutes or until the strong 
odor of SO2 can no longer be detected. Cool, cautiously add 25 ml. HCl 
(sp.gr. = 1.18), insert the stopper carrying the delivery tube and thermometer 
and connect the delivery tube with the " S " condenser. Heat the solution 
to gentle boiling for from 10 to 15 minutes, keeping the vapor temperature 
at lO?'* C. for at least 5 minutes. Wash the contents of the condonser into a 
300-ml. beaker; neutralize with NallCOg; add 2 g. NallCOa in excess, dilute to 

“ Stief, J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 7, 211 (1915); see also A.S.T.M., ‘‘The Chemical Analysis 
of Metals," pp. 190-192 (1936). 

1 ml. X710 KMn04-l ml. S/IO 0.0067 g. NaaC204, 

1 ml. N/ 10 KMnO« = = 0.006088 g. Sb. 

Should B g. of NaiC^Oi require f) ml. of KMn04, then 
1 ml. KMnOi^B/t g. NazCjOi 
^ 6.088 

The pumice stone used for this purpose should be of such size os to pass through 
a 10 mesh but not a 20 me^^h sieve. 

” Should the temperature get above 107® C. there is danger of a loss of antimony. 
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a volume of 200 ml. with water at room temperature, add 2 ml. of starch solution 
and titrate with N/10 iodine ” to the first tinge of jHirmanent blue. Deduct 
0.1 ml. as a correction for a blank and calculate for arsenic content. 

(6) Detvrminatinn of Antimony . — Wash the stopper and thermometer with 
cold distilled w'ater, combine washings with main solution, dilute to a volume 
of 200 ml., add 10 ml of IICl (sp.gr.= I.IS), cool in tap water and titrate with 
N/10 KMnO^ to the first permanent tinge of pink. Deduct 0.1 ml. as a cor- 
rection for a blank. 


OTHER METHODS FOR DETERMINATION OF ARSENIC 

A SIMPLE METHOD OF THE DETERMINATION OF ARSENIC IN 
SMALL QUANTITIES OF ORGANIC SUBSTANCE “ 

The rnctliod depends uiion the fact that during the destruction of the organic 
substance As is oxidized to arsenate; this liberates I from K 1 which can be 
tilraiod with Na-!Bi.Oa. 

Procedure.—Boil 7-12 rng. of the substance with 1 ml of 30 % H2SO4 and a 
few drops of concentrated IINO3. add more IINOa and boil longer, evaporate 
several times wdtli addition of a few drops of perhydrol, dissolve in 1 ml. of 
water, evaporate until SO3 is evolved, repeat this process, add 1 ml. of water, 
boil out of contact of air, add fresh concentrated HCl and 2 ml of 4 %, KI 
solution (free of iodates), let stand closed for 10 minutes and titrate the I with 
0.01 N Nai-SaOa. If the solution is only pale yellow, make it up to 20 ml, add 5 
drop)s of 1%; starch solution, and titrate to the a|)i)earance of a characteristic 
pale reddisli end point. When halogens are ])rcsent in the organic substance 
.sj)ecial precautionary measures are necessary to obtain correct results. The 

” The iodine solution is stanrlarclizcd by measuring off 25 ml into a 300-ml. flask, 
dilute to 150 ml. with cold distilled water, titrate with standard NaaSaOa solution, to a 
pale straw color, add 2 ml of standi solution, and continue the titration to the disap- 
iwarance of the blue cnlor. The NaaSjOj solution should be an approximately N/IO 
solution and is standardized in terms of Sb. The method of calculating the strength of 
Oic iodine in terms of arsenic ran bast be shown by the following example: 

Let 

1 ml NajSaOj solution = 0.006 g. Sb 

and let 

25 ml iodine solution =25.5 ml NaaSaO* solution. 

Then 

' / 25 5 37 49\ 

1 ml iodine solution “ arsenic. 

0. Wintersieiner and H. Ilamiel, Mikrocheinie, 4, 155-C7; also Chem. Zentr., 
11, 3065, 1926. C. A., 2Z, 3369, 192S. 
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method gives reliable results, and is particularly serviceable in elementary 
organic analysis. 

METHOD FOR THE COLORIMETRIC DETERMINATION 
OF ARSENIC « 

The method depends upon Feigl's test for As with a few drops of cold 
saturated solution of (N]E)sMo 04 followed by an e.xccss of SnCl» solution in 
HCl. A blue color develops which disappears on heating in the absence of As 
but remains in its presence, the intensity of the color being projtortional to the 
amount. The reaction has a sensitivity of 1 ; 1, 000, 000. When the quantity 
of As is very small the blue color may be completely masked by the brown 
reduction products of Mo and it is recommended to extract the blue color with 
McOH. 

I'or making the determination in serum or urine a preliminary ashing of the 
sample is necessary. This is best done with the aid of aqua regia in a crucilile 
(1 ml. of aqua regia for 2 ml. serum), the contents being evaporated to dryness 
and this is repeated several times. The residue is finally taken up in pbospbate, 
the As being precipitated from the solution by reduction with NaHjEOa accord- 
ing to the equation: 

AssO, +3H3P0.= SHsPQ, +2As. 


One volume of the solution is treated with 3 volumc.s of the reagent, which is 
prepared by dissolving 1 part NalljPOj'HaO in 10 parts of 2i>% HCl, and 
heating this on a water bath. The precipitate is collected on a paper or 
asbestos filter and washed with cold water. The prcci]iitate is dissolved in 
pcrhydrol (HjOa), the solution is evaporated to drj'nes.s, taken up in H;0 
and the color reaction is accomplished as explained before. On boiling, the 
blue color is replaced by a greenish brown, but is extracted by shaking with 
3 ml. MeOH and the color is matched against that produced by a standard 
As;Oa solution. 


A. Polyakov and i\. Kolokolov, liiochcm. Z., 213, 375-9, 1929. 

1930. 


C. A., 24, 311, 



BARIUM^ 

Ba, ai.wt. 137 J6; sp.gT. 3.78; m.p. BSO° C.; vfAatile at 950‘* C.; oxides, BaO, BaOi 


Barium occurs combined in nature as sulfate, BaSO,, barite or heavy spar; 
as carltonatc, BaCOj, witlierite, and as baryto-calcitn, BaCOj.CaCOs. It 
DCfurs in feldspatic rocks, commonly associated with strontium, and in minute 
ijiiuntitics (less than ii.2%] in many of the silicate rocks. Barium is never 
iound free in nature. 


DETECTION 

Barium is precipitated as the carbonate topelher with strontium and cal- 
cium, by addition of nnimonium liydru.\ide and ammonium carbonate to the 
liltrate of the ammonium sullide (p'oup. It is .separated from .strontium 
and calcium by pree.iijitation as .yellow barium chromate, BaCr04, from a 
dilute acetic acid .solution. 

Saturated solutions of calcium or strontium sulfate precipitate white 
barium sulfate, BaSl),i, from a chloride or nitrate or acetate solution, barium 
sulfate being the lea.st soluble of the alkaline earth .sulfates. 

Soluble chromates precipitate yellow barium chromate from a neutral 
or dilute acetic acid solution, insoluble in water, moderately soluble in chromic 
acid, soluble in hydroiddoric or nitric acid. 

Fluosilicic acid, Ht>SiFr,, preci])itatcs white, crystalline barium fluosilicate, 
lliiSir^, .sparingly soluble in acetic acid, insoluble in alcohol. (The fluosilicate.s 
of calcium and .strontium arc soluble.) 

Flame.— Barium compounds color the flame yellowi.sb green, which appears 
blue through green glass. 

Spectrum.— Three (;haracteri.stic green bands (a, j3, 7). 

' Barite was investigated by V. Casciorolus, a shoemaker of Bologna, in 1602, who 
found that the material became phosphorescent ujmn ignition with a combustible 
material (Bolognian phosphorus). Hcheele found heavy spar in pyrites in 1774. The 
dissMJvery of the metal wa.s accomplished by Sir Humphry Davy, by electrolysis of the 
chloride in presence of mercury (1808). 

Metallie barium Is used us a lining in photo-electric cells and in amplilieation tubes. 
The oxide was formerly used in preparing oxygen, and the peroxide in making hydrogen 
peroxide. The sulfide is used in luminous paint and as a depilatory, the chromate is 
used as a paint pigment, the sulfate in medical X-ray work, and in lithopone. The oxide 
has been proposed for sugar refining and os a substitute for calcium in sulfur insecticides. 
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Barium i^ulfatc is precipitated by addition of a soluble sulfate to a solu- 
tion of a barium salt. The compound is extremely insoluble in water and 
in dilute acids (soluble in hot concentrated sulfuric acid). The sulfate is 
readily distinguished from lead sulfate by the fact that tlie latter is soluble 
in ammonium salts, whereas barium sulfate is practically insoluble. 

Microscopical Examination. — G. Deniges (('ompt rend., 170, 00f>-0, 1920) 
gives a technic for testing for the alkaline earths with 10 % solution of HIO3. 
The salt is pulverized, a drop of water added and then a minute drop of the 
HIOs n?agent. The microscope reveals pointed octahedra for Ga, sliorter 
octahedra and rhombic prisms with high refraction for Sr, and needle prisms 
grouped in clusters for Ba. 


ESTIMATION 

The determination of barium is required in the valuation of its ores, barite, 
heavy spar, BaS04; witherite, BaCOa; barj^to-calcite, Bat'Oj . CaC ■O.i. It is de- 
termined in certain white mixed paints and colored pigments, Venetian, Ham- 
burg or Duttfh whites, chrome paints, etc., in analysis of Paris green, baryta 
insecticides, putty, asphalt, dressings and ])avemf;nt surfacings. It may be 
found as an adulterant in foods, wood preservatives, fdler in rubber, rope, 
fabrics. It is determined in salts of barium. The nitrate is used in pyro- 
techny, in mixtures for green fire. 

The formation of water soluljle chlorides is desired in the decnmf)Osition of 
the material This is accomplished Ijv the action of HCl followed by NaaCOs 
fusion of the acid insoluble material with subsequent water extraction and final 
solution of the water insoluble carVionate witli HCl In presencii of phosphate.s, 
fluorides or carbonates the alkaline earth group (Ba, Ca, Sr) will precipitate 
with iron and alumina. 


PREPARATION AND SOLUTION OP THE SAMPLE 

Compounds of barium, wdth the exception of the sulfate, KaS 04 , are sol- 
uble in hydrochloric and nitric acids. The sulfate is soluble in hot concen- 
trated sulfuric acid, but is reprecipitated upon dilution of the solution. The 
sulfate is best fused with sodium carbonate, which transposes the compound 
to barium carbonate; sodium sulfate may now be leached out with water and 
the residue, BaCOs, then dissolved in hydrochloric acid. 

Solution of Ores, Sulfates. — 0.5 to 1 gram of the finely divided ore is 
fused with 3 to 5 grams of sodium and potassium carbonate mix, 2:1, or 
sodium carbonate alone, in a platinum dish. (Prolonged fusion is not neces- 
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sary,) The melt ig cooled and then extracted with hot water to dissolve 
out the alkali sulfates. Barium carbonate, together with the other insoluble 
carbonates, may now be dissolved by Jiot dilute hydrochloric acid. From this 
solution barium may be precipitated by addition of sulfuric acid. If it is 
desired to separate barium along with strontium, calcium, and magnesium, 
the raernbcra of the preceding groups are removed by llaS in acid aru} in ammo- 
iiiacal solution, as directed under ‘‘ Separations/^ 

Sulfides. — The ore is oxidized, as directed for pyrites under the subject 
of sulfur. After the removal of the soluble sulfates, the residue, containing 
silica, liarium, and small amf)unts of insoluble oxides, is fused and dissolved 
according to the proccidure for sulfair's. 

Carbonates.— In absence of sulfates the material may be dissolved with 
hydrochloric acid, taken i[\ drynt^ss to dehydrate silica and after heating for 
an hour in tlie steam oven (110° C.) the residue is extracted with dilute hy- 
drochloric acid and filtereil. The filtrate is examined for barium according to 
fine of tlic procedures given later. 

Salts Soluble in Water.— Nitrates, chlorides, acetates, etc., are dissolved 
with water sliglitly aridulated witli hydrochloric acid. 

Material Containing Organic Matter.— Tlie sulistance is roasted to destroy 
organic matter before treatment with acids or by fusion with the alkali car- 
bonates. 

The Insoluble Residue remaining from the acid treatment of an ore may 
cantain barium sulfate in addition to silica, etc. The filter containing this 
residue is burned ami the asli weighed. Silica is now' volatilized by addition 
tif liydrofluoric acid w’ith a few drops of sulfuric acid, and evaporation to 
dryness. If an insoluble substance still remains after taking up the remaining; 
residue with dilute hydrochloric acid, barium sulfate is indicated. Ulis id 
treated according to tlie method given for sulfates. 

Note. — The insolublR subsUinee remaining is frequently ignited and weighed M 
barium sulfate without fusion with the carbonate. 


SITARATIONS 
The Alk^une Eakthb 

Preliminary Considerations.— In the determination of barillAi) 
and strontium, Die following causes may lead to loss of the deiaeilM i 
n Fi i 'tem ( nf Phosphnii h —Phosphoric acid, free or combindd^ hltthjil 
influence utHui the determination of the members of this 
as ])lu)sphntr it wull cause the complete precipitation of bnnt|Utt^4ll 
stroiituirn, along wutli iron, alumina, etc., upon making flak 
lor removal of the ammonium sulfide group, It is n 
hold up the iron+alumina by means of tartaric, citric, Of 
l)ofore making ammoniacal for precipitation of this group US 
the basic acetate m el hod is used for precipitation of iron end 
i^ariuin, and struntiuin going into solution. These proccdtIlUl : , 
factory for the analysis of phosphate rock and similar pit>duotg| hnid j 
with the difficulty when large amounts of phosphates are prcccni 
lontainiiig free phosphoric acid, barium, calcium, and BtmntuillOi« 
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small amDiints, may remain in solution in presence of sulfates or oxalates. 
Appreciable amounts of calcium, 1% or more, may escape detection by the 
usual method of precipitation by ammonium oxalate added to the alkaline 
solution, on account of tliis interference, so that the removal of phosphoric acid 
before precipitation of this group is frequently necessary. This may be ac- 
complished by addition of potassium carbonate in sufficient excess to combine 
completely with the phosphoric acid and form carbonates with the bases. The 
material taken to dryness i.s fused with additional potassium carbonate in an 
iron crucible, and the fusion leached with liot water — sodium phosphate dis- 
solves and the carbonates of the heavy metals remain insol nbh*. 

6 . Another source of loss is the presence of siil fates, either in the original 
material or by intentional or accidental addition, in the latter case dm* to the 
oxidation of hydrogen sulfide, which has been passed into the solution during 
the removal of elements of the hydrogen sulfide ami ainnioniuiii sulfide groups, 
barium and strontium sulfate being precipitated along witli these mem hers. A 
potassium carbonate fusion will form K 2 SO 4 , which may be leached out with 
water. 

c. Loss may be caused by occlusion of barium, calcium, strontium, and mag- 
nesium by the gelatinous precipitates re(OH)a, Al(OH) 3 , etc, A (jouble 
precipitation of these compounds should be made if ronsiderable aiTioiiiits arc 
present. 

d. A large excess of ammonium salts, which accumulate during the pre- 
liminary separatiorns, will prevent precipitation of tlie alkaline earths. This 
can be avoided by iLsing the necessary care required for a(U‘urale work, the 
addition of reagents by means of burettes or according to definite measure- 
ments in graduates, etc. Careless addition of large amounts of ammonium 
hydroxide and hydrocldoric acid should be guarded against. In case large 
amounts of ammonium chloride are present, time is frerpiently saved by a 
repetition of the separations. Ammonium chloride may be expelled by heating 
the material, taken to dryness in a large platinum dish, the ammonium salts 
being volatilized. 

e. Carbon dioxide absorbed by ammonium hydroxide from tlic air will 
precipitate the alkaline earths with the ammonium siilfido grr)up. 

Direct Precipitation on Original Sample. — For the determination of 
barium, calcium, and strontium, it is advisable to take a fresh .sample, rather 
than one that has been previously employed for the estimation of the hydrogen 
sulfide and ammonium sulfide groujjs, as is evident from the statements 
made above. The alkaline earths are isolated by being converted to the insol- 
uble sulfates and separations effected as given later under Sulfate Method. 

Preliminary Tests.— Much time may be saved by making a preliminary 
test for barium, strontium, and calcium by means of tlie spectroscope and 
avoiding unnecessary separations. 

By means of the spectroscope with the use of the ordinary Bunsen flame 
exceedingly minute amounts of calcium, strontium and barium may be detected 
per ml. The test is very much more diilicate by the arc spectra method. 
The liquid containing the substance is connected to the positive pole and an 
iridium needle is connected by means of an adjustable resistance of 300 to 
500 ohms to the negative pole. An E.M.F. of 100 to 200 volts and 1 ampere 
E. H. lliesenfeld and G. Pfatzer, Ber., 46, 3140-3144, 1913; Analyst, 38, 684, 1913. 
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current are required. By the arc it is possible to detect 0.002 milligram 
of calcium, 0.003 milligram of strontium, 0.006 milligram of barium, 0.1 
nulligrain of magnesium per ml. In the.se concentrations, calcium shows 
one brilliant line (423 ^/i), a bright line (616 mm), and a faint line between them ; 
strontium two briglit lines (422 and 461 fifi) and two fairly bright lines; barium 
two brilliant lines (455 and 4!)3/x/i), two other bright lines, and a fairly bright 
one; and magnesium a l)rilliant band composed of three lines (516.8 to 518.4 
/i/x), as well as a fairly bright line further towards the violet end of the spectrum. 

Tlie flame test may be of value in absence of sodium; barium giving a green 
flame, strontium a brilliant scarlet, and calcium an orange red. 

Separation of the Alkaline Earths from Magnesium and the Alkalies. — 
Two general prooedurefT Avill cover conditions commonly met with in analytical 
work : 

A. Oxalate Method.— Ap])lical.)Ie in presence of comparatively large 

liortions of calcium. 'I'he arud solution containing not over 1 gram of the 
inixf‘d oxiili^s is brought to a volume of 350 ml. and for every 0.1 gram of mag- 
nesium present alnuit 1 gram of ainmoniuin chloride is added, unless already 
]ireseiit. Sutllcient oxalic acid is added to completely precipitate the barium, 
caleium, and strontium.- 2 ll^O = 126.07, Ba= 137.36, Ca = 40.08, 

Sr-”M7.63.) Tlie solution is slt)wly neutralized by addition, drop by drop, of 
fliliite aiiimoniiim hydroxide (1 : 10), inelliyl orange being used as indicator. 
About I Kram of oxalic acid is now added in excess, tlie solution again made 
alkaline witli ainmonium hydroxide, and alloAved to settle for at least two hours. 
The preeipitfite is filtered off and washed with water containing 1% ammonium 
oxalate, faintly alkaline with aminuiiia. 

The precipitate contains all the calcium and practically all the barium 
and strontium. IT Alg is present in amounis of 10 to 15 times that of the 
alkaline earths a double yirecipitatioii is necessary to remove it completely from 
this grouj). The oxalates are dissolved in hydrochloric acid and reprecipitated 
with ainmoniuin oxalate in alkaline solution. 

Tlip filtrate contains m!ignt\sium and the alkalies. Traces of barium and 
stroutiuni may be yiresent. if the sample contains a comparatively large 
])roportion of barium and strontium, the filtrate i.s evaporated to dryness, 
the ainnioiiiuin salts expelled by gentle ignition of the residue, and the Ba and 
Sr recovered as sulfates according to the method described below'. Mag- 
nesium is precipitated as inagnesium ammonium pliosphato from the filtrate’ 

The oxalate.s of bariurn, calcium, and strontium are ignited to oxides, in 
which form they may be readily converted to chlorides by dissolving in hydro- 
chloric acid, or to nitrates by nitric acid. 

B, Sulfate Method. — Applicable in presence of comparatively large pro- 
portions of barium, Rtrontiuin, or magnesium. The solution containing the 
alkaline carth.s, inagnesium and the alkalies is evaporated to dryness and 
about 5 ml. eonoentrati‘d sulfuric acid added, followed by 50 ml. of 95% 
alcohol. The sulfates ^ of barium, calcium, and strontium, are allowed to 
settle, and then filtered on to a fine grained ashless filter paper and washed 

^ Calcium and strontium will slowh' precipitate in the oxalic acid solution. Ba 
oxalate will precipitate uiion making the solution alkaline. 

^Solubility of BaSO4=0.17 milligram, CaS04==17[) milligram, SrS 04 --U .4 milli- 
grams per 100 ml. 
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with alcohol until free of maf^nesium sulfate. In presence of large amounts 
of magnesium as in case of analyses of Epsom salts and other magnesium salts 
it will be necessary to extract the precipitate by adding a small amount of water, 
then sufficient 95% alcohol to make the solution contain 50% alcohol and 
filter from the residue. Maguesiuiii is determined in the filtrate. 

The residue containing barium, calcium, and strontium as sulfate is fused 
with 10 parts of potassium carbonate or sodium acid carbonate until the 
fusion becomes a clear molten mass, a deep platinum crucible being used for 
the fusion. A platinum wire is inserted and the mass allowed to solidify. The 
fusion may be r(?moved by again heating until it l)Bgins to melt around the 
surface next to tlie crucible, when it may be lifted out on the wire. The mass 
is extracted with hot water and filtered, Na2S04 going into the solution and 
the carbonates of barium, strontium, and calcium remaining insoluble. The 
carbonates should dissolve completely in hydrochloric acid or nitric acid, other- 
wise the decninposiiion has not been complete, and a second fusion of this 
insoluVde residue will be necessary. 

Separation of the Alkaline Earths from One Another. — Thi.s separation 
may be effected by either of the following proccs.ses: 

1. Barium is separated in acetic acid solution as a chromate from strontium 
and calcium; strontium is separated as a nitrate ^ from calcium in ether-alcohol 
ur amyl alcohol. 

2. The three nitrates are treated with ether-alcohol in which barium and 
strontium nitrates are insoluble and calcium dissolves; the barium is now 
separated from strontium by ammonium chromate. 

Procedures. 1. (a) Separation of Barium from Strontium (and from 
Calcium). — In presence of an excess of ammonium chromate, barium is pre- 
cipitated from solutions, slightly acid with acetic acid, as barium chromate 
(appreciably soluble in free acetic acid), whereas strontium and calcium remain 
in solution. 

The mixed oxides or carbonates are dissolved in the least amount of dilute 
hydrochloric acid and the excess of acid expelled by evaporation to near dryness. 
The residue is taken up in about 300 ml. of water and 5-6 drops of acetic acid 
(sp.gr. 1.0(55) together with sufficient ammonium acetate (30% solution) tn 
neutralize any free mineral acid present. The solution is heated and an excess 
of ammonium chromate (10% neutral soln.) ^ added (10 ml. usually sufficient). 
The precipitate of barium chromate is allowed to settle for an hour and filtered 
off on a small filter and washed with water containing ammonium chromate 
until free of soluble strontium and calcium (te.st — addition of NH4OH and 
(NH4)2C03 produces no cloudiness), and then with water until practically free of 
ammonium chromate (e.g., only slight reddish brown color with silver nitrate 
solution). 

To separate any occluded precipitate of strontium or calcium the filter 
paper is pierced and the precipitate rinsed into a beaker with warm dilute nitric 
acid (sp.gr. 1.20) (2 ml. usually are sufficient). The solution is diluted to about 
200 ml. and boiled. About 5 ml. of ammonium acetate, or enough to neutralize 
the free HNOa, are added to the hot solution and then sufficient ammonium 

* Method of Stromayer and Rose. 11. Rose, Pogg, Ann., 110, 292, 1860. 

^ The solution is prepared by adding NH4OH tn a solution of (NH4)2Cri07 until 
yellow. The solution should be left acitl rather than alkaline. 
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chromate to neutralize the free acetic acid, 10 ml. usually being sufficient. The 
washing, as above indicated, is repeated. Barium is completely i.>recipitated 
and may be determined either as a chromate or a sulfate or by a volumetric pro- 
cedure. Strontium and calcium are in the filtrates and may be separated as 
follows: 

(b) Separation of Strontium from Calcium.— The method depends upon 
the iiKSolubility of strontium nitrate and the solubility of calcium nitrate in 
a mixture of ether-alcohol. 1:1. 

Solubility of Sr(N03)3=l part Sr(N03)2 in fi0,000 parts of the mixture. 
Ca easily soluble. According to I'resenius ® 0.0023 g. Sr(N03)2 per 250 ml. 
and 0.37 g. Ca(N03)3 per 1 ml. 

If the solution is a filtrate from barium, 1 ml. of nitric acid is added and 
the solution heated and made alkaline with ammonium hydroxide followed 
immediately with ainiijoniuin carbonate, the carbonate.s of siroiitiiim (together 
with some Sr( rO^) and calcium will precipitate. The precipitate is dissolved 
in hydrocliloric acid and reprecipitated from a hot solution with aminonium 
hydroxide ami amnionium carbonate. The precipitate, SrCOa and CaCOa, 
is washed ouce^ with hot water and is then dissolved in the least amount of 
nitric acid, washed into a small casserole, evaporated to dryness and heated 
f(»r an lioiir at 140 to 100° C. in an oven, or at 110° C. over night. The dry 
mass is pulverized and mixed with 10 ml. of ether-alcohol (absolute alcohol, one 
part, ether-anhydrous, one part). Several extractions are thus made, the 
extracts b(‘ing decanted off into a flask. The residue is again dried in an oven at 
140 to 100° ( -., tluui pulverized and washed into the flask with the ether-alcohol 
mixture and digested for several hours with frequent shaking of the flask. The 
residue is washed on to a filter moistened with ether-alcohol mixture. Stron- 
tium nitrate, Sr(N03)2, remains insoluble, and may be dissolved in water and 
determined gravimetrically as a sulfate, oxide, or carbonate or volumetrically. 
Calcium is in the filtrate and may be determined gravimetrically as an oxide 
or volumetrically. 

Instead of using a mixture of ether-alcohol, amyl alcohol may be used (hood), 
the mixture being kei^t at boiling temperature to dehydrate the alcohol to pre- 
vent solution of strontium (^.p. = 130° C.). 

2. Separation of Barium and Strontium from Calcium." — The procedure 
depends upon the insolubility of barium nitrate, Ba(NO;v)2, and strontium 
nitrate, Sr(N().i)2, in a mixture of anhydrous ether and absolute alcohol or 
anhydrous amyl alcohol, whereas Ca(NO:i)2 dissolves. 

The mixed oxides or carbonates are dissolved in nitric acid and taken to 
dryness in a beaker or Erlenirieyer flask, and heated for an hour or more in an 
oven at 140 to 160“ C, Upon cooling, the mixture is treated with ten times 
its weight of ether-alcohol mixture and digested, cold, in a covered beaker 
or corked flask for about two liours with frequent stirring. An equal volume 
of ether is now added and the dige.stion continued for several liours longer. 
The residue is washed by decantation with ether and alcohol mixture until 
calcium is renuived (test — no residue on platinum foil with drop of filtrate eva]> 
orated to dryness). 

^ Z. anal. Chem.. 32, 189, 1893. 

’ 8eo Fresenius, Z. anal. Chem., 2Q, 4B1-430, 1890. 
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Separation of Barium from Strontium. — Tlip dry mixed chloridos are dks- 
solved in tJic least possible amount of water (0.2 nd., or more if necessary) the 
solution warmed, then cooled. More water is added if crystals appear. (The 
solution should be saturated.) A mixture of 4 : 1 of HCl (33%) and ether 
is added dropwise with stirring. Sufficient reagent is added to precipitate 
BaCU and dissolve SrCU. The mixture is decanted on an asbestos filter and 
washed with the JlCl-ether reagent. The BaC^l^ is dried at 150® C. and 
weighed. (Method of Gooch and iSodennan.) 

Barium and strontium may be separated l)y precipitation of barium as a 
chromate, the nitrate residue being dissolved in water and barium precipitated 
according to directions given under Procedure No. 1. 

Amyl alcohol may be used in place of eilier-alcohol by digesting the nitrates 
in a boiling solution (130° C.), calcium going into solution and barium and 
strontium remaining insolulde as nitrates. 

Separation of the Alkaline Earths from Molybdenum. — The siilistMiice is 
fused w’ith sodium carbonate and the fusion e.xtracted with water and filtered. 
Molybdenum passes into the filtrate and the alkalint* earths remain in the 
residue. 

Separation of Phosphoric Acid from the Alkaline Earths. — Aininoniuin 
carbonate is added to the hydrochloric acid solution until a slight permanent 
turbidity is obtained, and the solution just cleared with a few' drops of llGl. 
Ferric chloride is now' added drop hy drop until the suluticui above the yellowish 
white precipitate becomes brownish in color. The solution is rlilutJM.l to about 
400 ml. and brought to boiling and tlien filtered and the residue W'ashed wdth 
water containing ammonium acetate. The filtrate rontain.s the alkaline 
earths, free from phos])lioric acid. 

Separation from Lead. — If the ore has been troatfMl w'ith BaSO^ and 

PbS 04 will be found with SiOo. In iho acetate extraction of lead the presence 
of 1% ammonium sulfate eliminates the solubility of liaSOj, but does not 
seriously interfere with the solubility of Pb.SO,i in the ammonium acetate. 
CaS04 dissolves and ai-cornpanies lead. The investigation of Alldredgc and 
Scott shows a complete extraction of PbSO^ l>y uieans of ammuniuin acetate 
w'ith no appreciable solution of BaSO-i. See chapter on Lead. 


GRAVIMETRIC METHODS FOR THE DETERMINATION OF BARIUM 

For reasons given under “ l^rcliminary Considerations/' it is advisable to 
take a spijcial sample for the determination of barium that has not undergone 
treatment with hydrogen sulfide or ammonium hydroxide, since these may 
cause the loss of barium as stated. 
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Barium in Insoluble Residue,— In the complete analysis of ores the residue 
reiriaining insoluble in acids is composed largely of silica, together with difficultly 
soluble substances, among which is barium sulfate. This residue is best fused in 
a platinum dish with sodium carbonate or a mixture of sodium and potassium 
carbonates (long fusion is not necessary). The cooled mass is digested with hot 
water to remove the soluble sodium coriiimiinds, silicate being included. 
Barium, together with the heavy metals, remains insoluble as carbonate and 
may be filtered off. The residue is now treated with dilute aiiiinonia water to 
remove the adhering sulfates (testing the filtrate with hydrochloric acid and 
barium eliloride solulioii ; the washing being complete when no white precipitate 
of barium sulfate forms). The carbonates are waslied off the filter into a 
oOO-inl. beaker, the clinging carl)onale being dissolved by pouring a few ml. of 
dilute, 1 : 1, hydrochloric acid on the paper placed in the funnel. This extract 
is added t o the preijipitate in the beaker and the latter covered to prevent loss by 
spattering. Additional hydro cliloric acid is cautiously added so that the 
jiriU’ijiitMte completely dissolves and the sfilution conlains about 10 ml. of free 
hydrochloric acid (sji.gr. 1.2). Barium is precipitated from this solution best as 
a sulfate according to directions given later. 

Silicates. -One gram of the. finely pulverized sample is treated with 10 
ml. of dilute sulfuric acid, 1 : 4, and o ml. of concentrated hydrofluoric acid. 
The mixture, i*vM])f)rated to small bulk on the steam bath, is taken to SO.-} fumes 
oil the hot plale. Additioiuil sulfuric acid and hydrofluoric acid are used if 
n^quired. By this treatment the silica is expelled and barium, together with 
Ollier insolulile sulfates, will remain upon the filter when tlie residue is treated 
with water and filtered. Lead sulfate, if present, may be removed by washing 
tlie residue with a solution of ammonium acetate. Barium sulfate may be 
inirilied by fusion with potassium carbonate as above directed or by dissolving 
ill hut concentrated sulfuric acid, and precipitating again as BaSOi by dilution. 

Ores may be decomposed by either of the above methods or a combination 
of the twu). Sulfule ores require roasting to oxidize the sulfide to sulfate. 

Barium Sulfate is decomposed by fusion with sodium and potassium 
rarboMate.s. The fusion i.s leached W'ith water to remove the soluble sulfate 
and the riisidue, BaCXls, is dissolved in HCl. Barium is determined in this 
solution. 


DETERMINATION OF BARIUM AS A CHROMATE 

A preliminary spectroscopic test has indicated wdiethcr a sejiaration from 
calcium and strontium is necoLSsary. If these are present, barium is separated 
along with strontium from calcium as the nitrate in presence of alcohol-ether 
mixture, according to directions given under " Separations.^' Barium is now 
precipitated as the chromate, BaCr 04 , from a neutral or slightly acetic acid 
solution, strontium remaining in solution. 

Precipitation of Barium Chromate. — If barium is present in the form 
of nitrate, together with strontium, the mixed nitrates are evaporated to dryness 
and then taken up with water, about 10 ml. ammonium acetate (300 grams 
NfUCallaOi neutralized with NH4OH+II2O to make up to 1000 ml.) added 
and the solution heated to boiling. Five ml. of 20% ammonium bichromate 
are added drop by drop with constant stirring and the precipitate allowed to 
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settle until cold. Tlie solution is decanted olT from the precipitate throup;h 
a filter and washed by decantation with dilute (0.5%) solution of aiiimoniuin 
acetate until the excess chromate is removed, as indicated by tiie filtrate passing 
through uncnlored. If much strontium was originally present, a double pre- 
cipitation is necessary, otherwise the precipitate may be filtered directly into 
a Gooch crucible and dried (120° C.), to constant weight. 

Purification from Strontium. —The precipitate is dissolved from tiie filter 
by running through dilute (1 : 5) warm nitric acid, poured upon the chromate, 
catching the solution in the beaker in which the precipitation was made; the 
least amount of acid necessary to accomplish this being used and the filter 
washed with a little warm water. Ammonium liydroxido. is now added to the 
solution, cautiously, until a slight permanent precipitate forms and then 10 ml. 
of arnmoniuin acetate solution added with constant stirring and the mixture 
heated to boiling. The precipitate is allowed to .settle until the solution is cold 
and then filtered and washed by decantation as before, a Gooch crucible being 
used to catch the prp.cipitate. 

Ignition.— The precipitate is washed with dilute alcohol once, then dried at 
110° C. The Gooch containing the llaCrOi Is gently heated in a larger cruci- 
ble (allowing an encircling air space around the Gooch) until the color of the 
chromate becomes uniform. 

BaCrO4X0.fi053 = Ba(). BaCrO4X0.5421 = Ba. 

NoTEfl.— The use of sodium hydrate or acetate in place of the ammonium hydroxide 
and acetate is sometimes recomiiiended, owing to the slight solubility of BaCK )4 in 
ammonium salts, as seen by the following table, ap[)roxiriiiile figures being given: 

100,000 parts of cold water dissolves 0.;^S parts BaCr 04 

100,000 parts of hot w atcr dissolves 4.-15 parts BaCr 04 

100,000 of 0.5% solution of NHiCl di.s.mjlves 4.35 parts BaCK )4 

100,000 of 0,5%: solution of N'H 4 N 03 dissolves 2.22 parts IkiCrih 

100,000 of solution of Nll 4 C 2 lla 02 dissolves 2.00 j)arts BaCr ()4 

100,000 of 1.5%» solution of NH 4 ( - 2 H 30 j disscjlves 4.12 parts Ba( Tl)| 

100,000 of 1% acetic acid dissolve.s 20.73 parts JhiCr 04 

Although tlie solvent action of ammonium salts is prarticiilly negligible under con- 
ditions of analysis given above, the sKjlvRnt action of frf?c acrelic acid is of imiK)rlaiice, .so 
that it is necessary to neutralize or eliminate free mineral acids before addition of the 
acetate salt. 

The edges of the BaCrOi i)recipitate upon drying may ajjiwar green, owdiig to the 
action of alcohol; U|)on ignition, however, the yellow' chromate is obtained. The color 
orange yellow', when hot, fades to a light canary yellow upon cixtling. 

BaCr 04 , moLivt., 253.37; ttpjfr., 4.498*^“; 100 ml. liaD sohi. cold will dis.solvfi 
0.00038“° gram, hot dissolves 0.0043 gram; soluble in HCl, HNOa, yellow rhombic plates. 

Determination of Barium as Barium Carbonate. — The solution free from 
pretdous groups and from calcium and .strontium is made ammoniacal; after 
addition of ammonium chloride if not already present for the purpose of pre- 
venting precipitation of magne.sium. Ammonium carbonate is now added in 
slight excess and the precipitated BaCOg allowed to settle on the water bath 
or in a warm place for an hour or preferably longer. The precipitate is filtered 
and washed with dilute Nil4011, dried and ignited and weighed as BaCOa. 
The method proposed by Fresenius, is considered by some to be more accurate 
than the sulfate method. 


BaCO3X0.69(i = Ba. 
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DETERMINATION OF BARIUM BY PRECIPITATION AS 
SULFATE, BaSOi 

This method depends upon the insolubility of barium sulfate in water 
and in very dilute hydrochloric add or sulfuric acid, one gram of the salt 
rt^quiring al)out 344,000 ml. of hot water to effect solution. 

Reaction, lJaCl, + H.B 04 - BaSO-i+SlICl. 

liaS 04 , mo/.w’f., 233.42; 4.47 and 4.33; m.p., 1580'* C. (rmiorp/wms de- 

ILjO dimdvvfi 0.000172*^® and 0.0003^^° gram per 100 ml. 3% llCl 
0.0030 gram. Soluhk in cone. HiS 04 . White, rhombic and amorphous 

Procedure. — The slightly add (hydrochloric) solution of barium chloride, 
pnqiared according to directions given, is heated to boiling (volume about 200- 
300 ml.) and a slight excess of hot dilute sulfuric add added. Tlie precipitate 
is settled on the water bath and the dear solution then decanted through a 
weighed (looch criicil)le or through an aslilcs.s filter paper (S. and S. 590 
quality). The precipitate is transferred to the Gooch (or paper), and washed 
twice with very dilute sulfuric acid solution (0.5% HiiSO.i), and finally with hot 
water until free of acid. The precipitate is dried and ignited, at first gently and 
then over a good Haine to a cherry red heat, for half an hour. The residue is 
weighed as barium sulfate, BaS 04 . 

BaSO,,XO.r)885 = Ba, or XO.OoTO^BaO, or X 0.8456 = BaC 03 . 

Notes. — ' fhe dplcrniinatioii of barium i.s the reniproral of the dcierminiition of sulfur 
or sulfuric acid. PreciiuLioiis and directions given for the sulfur precipitation apply 
hero also, willi the exception that dilute siilfuriu acid is used as the precipitating reagent 
in place of barium chloride, 

The author found that precipitation of barium sulfate in a large volume of cold 
snlulion coiiiainiiig 10 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid jMJr lOCK) ml. of solution, 
!)>’ adding a slight excess of cold dilute sulfuric acid in a fine stream, exactly in the 
niiinncr that hiiriuin chloride solution is added in the precipitation of sulfur, and allowing 
tin* precipitate to scllle, at room temperature, for several hours (preferably over night), 
gives a precijjitatc that is pure and does not pa.s.s through the Gixich asbe-stos mat. We 
refer to the chapter on Sulfur for directions for filtering, washing, and ignition of the 
residue. 

The addition of hydrochloric acid I’anse-s rapid settling of the barium sulfate. I\ A. 
OiMich has shown that, the jirecipilation should be conducted at temperatures over 75'’ G., 
preferably at 90" C. Methods in Chemical Analysis,*' 1912, page 168. 

Lead, strontium and calcium should be absent. Cl, A1 and Fe if jireseiit in 
apiireciable amounts, wdll contaminate the BaS 04 . 
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VOLUMETRIC METHODS FOR THE DETERMINATION OF BARIUM 

TITRATION OF THE BARIUM SALT WITH DICIIROMATE 

This method is of value for an approximation of the amount of l)ariuTti 
present in a solution tlint may also contain calcium, strontium, and magnesium 
or the alkalies. It depends upon the reaction, 

2BaCl2+K2Cr207+Il20=2BaCr04+2KCl+2HCl. 

N/lO KsCrjO? (precipitation purposes) contains 7.355 grams pure salt per 
liter. 

Procedure.— The solution containing the harium is treated with ammonia 
until it just smells of it. (If an excess of ammonia is present the solution is 
made faintly acid with acetic acid.) It is then heated \o alfout C. and the 
standard dichromate added, with stirring until all tl»e harium is precipitated 
and the clear supernatant solution is a faint yellow color from the slight 
excess of the reagent. For accurate work it is iidvisahle to titrate the pre- 
cipitate formed by one of the methods given below. One ml. KA'raO?^ 0. 00087 
gram Ba. (Note reaction given above.) 

Note. — A n excess of jwtiissiurn dichrornate may ho ncideO, iJm precipitate /iJtertd 
off, washed and the excess of dichromate determined as stated hoiow. 


REDUCTION OF IMIE CHROMATE WITH FERROUS SALT AND 
TITRATION WITH ITJaiANCJANATE 

Ferrous sulfate reacts with barium chromate as follows: 

2BaGrO4+0FeSO4+8H2SO4-3Fe2(SO4)3+Cr2(SO4)3+2BaSO4+bHi!O. 

An excess of ferrous salt .solution is added and the excess determined by 
titration wdth N/lO KMnO/i solution, Fe~ jBa. 

Reagents— yi/U) solutitm of KM 11 O 4 . N/lO FeSO.*- 711.0 (27.80 gram.s 
per liter) or FeS 04 -(NIl 4 ) 2 .S 04 - 6 H 20 (39.213 gram.s per liter). One ml. 
= 0.00457!) Ba. 

Procedure. The well-wii.shed precipitate of l)arium chromate is dissolved 
in an excc.ss of standard N/IO ferrous arninoniuiii sulfate solution containing 
free sulfuric acid. The excess ferrous salt is titrated with standard N/lO 
potassium permanganate solution. 

(Ml. is/lO ferrous solution minus ml. permanganate titration) multiplied by 
0.004571) gives grants barium in tlie solution. Iron factor to barium is 0.8200. 


POTASSIUM lODlDE METHOD 
The procedure depends upon the reaction.s: 

1. 2BaCrO4+6KI + lC)H(:i = 2BaCL+2Crf:i,i+0KCl + 8H2O + 
2- 3l2+6Na2S20a=6NaI+3Na2S40B 
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Procedure. — The procipitate, l^aCrOi, is dissr)lv(;!d in 50 to 100 ml. of 
diliiio hytlroidiloric. acid and about 2 j^rams of solid potassium iodide salt added 
and allowed to nmet ahoui ten minutes. The liberated iodine is now titrated 
with N/10 thiosulfate. Near the end of the titration starch solution is added 
and followed by N/lO thiosulfate until the color disappears. 

One ml. NVlO Na 2 S 203 = 0.004579 gram Ba. 

TITRATION OF BARIUM CARBONATE WITH STANDARD ACID 

To the well-washed barium carbonate, BaCOa, an excess of N/lO H 2 S 04 iB 
added and the excess acid determined. 

One ml. N/lO acid = 0.001)87 gram Ba. 


TITRATION OF THE BARIT a\I SALT WITH STANDARD 
SULFATE SOLUTION 

Sodium rhndizinato has been propo.sed a.s an indicator for this titration.* 
'JV“truhydroxycpiinf)iio is a more satisfactiirv indicator and may be added to 
tlie solution to be titrated.^ The ))ariufn solution should be below 0.05 N 
with H'spect to hydrochloric acid and slionld be at room temperature. To 
i-aidi 50 ml. f)f sfdution should l)e added 15 ml. of altudiol. Chloride, carbonate, 
silicate, calcium, magnesinin aiid aluminum do not interfere unless they are 
pre.s(Mit in high co!iceiitratifui. 

Indicator. — One part of the di.sodiuin salt of tetrahydroxy quin one is ground 
with 400 ])arts of dried potassium chloride, and 0.2 g. of this mixture is used, 
inea.sured by a small cup. The solution of the indicator is unstable. 

Tlie solution is titrated with standard potassium sulfate, 0.05 M, to the 
flisaj)pearance of the red color of the barium salt of the indicator. 


ANALYSIS OF BARITE AND WITHERITE 

Barite or hca\'y spar is a variety of native barium sulfate, and witherite 
a native barium carbonate. Tliese minerals are typical examples of barium- 
hearing ores, Tlie analysis may involve the determination of barium and 
calcium sulfates or carljoiiates, inagnc.sia, iron and aliiiniiiiini oxides and 

* (jiblin, AnuiysL, 58, 752 (1933); Friedrich and Rapoport, Mikrochemie, 14, 41 
(1933). The solution is sinUted on paper. 

® Schroeder, Ind. Eng. Chem., Anal. Ed. 5, 403 (1933). The reverse titration is 
described in the Cha[)ter on Sulfur. 
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moisture. Traces of lead, copper, and zinc may be present, as well as sulfide, 
sulfur and fluorine in fluorspar. 


PROCEDURE FOR COMMERCIAL VALUATION OF THE ORE 

Solutions Requihkd (For Barium and Strontium) 

1. Animonium Acetate. — Dis.solve 300 g. NILC^HaOu in distilled water and 
dilute to 1000 ml. 

2. Ammonium Acetate, Dilute. — 20 ml. of snliiLion 1 are diluted to 1000 ml. 

3. Ammonium Dichromate. — Dissolve 100 g. (NH.j)'.Cr207 (free from SO.)) 
in distilled water and dilute to 1000 ml. 

4. Ammonium Hydroxide (1 : 5). — Mix 200 ml. of NILOIT (sp.gr. 0.00) 
with 1000 ml. of distilled water. 

5. Ammonium Sulfate. — Dissolve 30 g. (NlIi)2S04 (t\P.) in distilled water 
and dilute to 1000 ml. 

6. Ammonium Sulfate, Dilute. — Dissolve 2 g. of (NIIOsSOi (C.P.) in di.s- 
tilled w'ater and dilute to 1000 ml. 

7. Hydrochloric Acid (I :4), — Mix 200 ml. of HCl (sp.gr. 1.20) with 800 
ml. of distilled water. 

8. Nitric Acid (1 : 4). — Mix 200 ml. of HNO,i (sp.gr. 1.42) with 800 ml. of 
distilled water. 

9. Sodium Carbonate. — Dissolve 2 g. Na^CO? (C.P.) in distilled water and 
dilute to 1000 ml. 

10. Sulfuric Acid (1 ; 1). — Mix cautiously 500 ml. of H2S()4 (sp.gr. 1.84) 
wdth 500 ml. of distilled water. 

11. Ethyl Alcohol Solution. — Mix 100 ml. of etliyl alcohol (!)r)%) with 
100 ml. distilled water and add 1 ml. of H2SO4 1 : 1. 

Barioi Sulfate 

1. Method for Barite Essentially Free from Strontium. — Weigh 1 g. of 
sample into a platinum crucilde ami add 8 g. of sodium carbonate (C.P.) (1).“ 
Cover and fuse the mixture over a Meker ))uriif'r for 40 iniiiutns (2). Cool (3) 
and leach out the fusion with 200 ml. of hot water in a 400-nil. beaker. Filter 
(4), washing the paper and residue 12 times witli the hot sodium carbonate 
solution. (Reserve this filtrate for the determination of SO3.) 

Dissolve (5) the carbonates frcmi the paper and crucible with hot HC1(1 ; 4), 
catching the solution in a tiOO-ml. beaker, and wash the paper with hot water 
until free of chlorides. 

Neutralize (0) this solution with NH4OH (sp.gr. 0.90) and add 0.4-0.6 ml. 
of HCl (sp.gr. 1.20). Dilute to 400 ml. wiili hot distilled water, bring the 
solution to boiling, and add 25 ml. (±0.5 ml.) of hot ammonium sulfate solu- 
tion (solution No.5) dropwise with constant stirring (7). Transfer the beaker 
to a warm plate and allow to stand for at least four hours. Filter on an ignited 
weighed Gooch crucible (8), wasli (9) thoroughly with hot water and ignite the 
crucible in a muffle for 35 minutes at 850° C. Cool in a desiccator and weigh. 

Standard Method of the New Jersey Zinc Company. 

” Notes. See pp. 132 and 133. 
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Make a blank determination in a similar manner on an equal amount of sodium 
carbonate and other reagents reserving the first filtrate for blank determina- 
tion of S()3. 

Calculate the per cent of BaS04 as follows: 

(.4-/f-f;)X100-% BaS04, 

whore A is the weight in grams of the Gooch crucible and the barium sulfate, 
B is the weight in grams of the ignited Gooch crucible, 

C is the weight in grams of the blank determination. 

2. Method for Barite Containing an Appreciable Percentage of Stron- 
tium. — Weigh 1 g. of sample into a platinum crucilde and add 8 g. of sodium 
cjirbonate ((M^) (1). Cover anti fuse the mixture over a Meker burner for 
■10 minutes (2). ('ool {'A) and leach out the fusion with 200 ml. of hot water 
in a 400-ml. beaker. Filter (4), washing the paper and residue 12 times with 
liut sodium carbonate solution. (Reserve the filtrate for the determination 
of S():J 

Dissolve (o) the carbonates from the paper and crucible with hot IINO3 
(1 : 4), catching tlu‘ solution in a (iOO-ml. beaker, and wash the paper well with 
hot water. Cool, neutralize with XII4OII [sp.gr. 0.90) and make the solution 
just acid with HNO3 (I 4). Dilute to 300 ml. with water and add 10 ml. 
of ammonium acetate solution. Heat to boiling and add while stirring 20 ml. 
of ammonium dichromate (10) solution. Let stand on a warm plate for 3 hours 
nr more, filter the supernatant liciuid (11) and wash by decantation with dilute 
ainmoniuin acetate .solution (12). Discard the filtrate. 

Dissolve the precipitate on the paper with warm .HNO3 (1 : 4.) into a 600- 
inl. Ixmker and wash with Imt water. Dilute to 300 ml. and add ammonium 
hydroxide solution (1 : 5) slcn\ly with stirring until the precipitate forming 
again no hjiiger di.s.solves. Add 10 ml. ammonium acetate .solution and 5 ml. 
ammonium dichromate .solution, and bring the liquid to boiling while swirling; 
let stand on a warm plate 2 hoims or more, filter (11) and wash once with dilute 
ammonium acetate solution. Discard the filtrate. 

Dissolve the precipitate into a OOO-ml. beaker with hot IIG (1 : 4) and 
wash pajier with hot water until free from chlnrides. 

Add 10 ml. IlaO? (3%) ami 25 ml. ethyl alcohol (05%), boil for 5 minutes 
(13), cool, neutralize (14) with NII4OH (sp.gr. 0.00) and add 0,4-0. 6 ml, of 
HC4 (.sp.gr. 1.20). Dilute to 400 ml. with hot distilled water, heat to boiling, 
and add 40 ml. of hut ammonium sulfate solution dropwise with stirring. Let 
stand on a warm plate for four hours or more. Filter on an ignited w^eighed 
Gooch crucible (8), wash (0) thoroughly with hot dilute (X 114)2804 solution, 
and ignite the crucible in a muffle furnace for 35 minutes at 850“ C, Cool and 
weigh. Make a blank deteriniiiatinii on an equal amount of sodium carbonate 
and other reagents reserving the first filtrate for blank determination of SO3. 

Calculate the per cent of J5a804 as described at the end of method 1 above. 

(Numbered notes are at the end of the next section.) 

Strontium Sulfate 

Graviinetric Determination in Barite Concentrates. — Weigh 2 g. of sample 
liito a platinum crucible and add 10 g. of sodium carbonate (C.P.) (1), Cover 
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and fuse the mixture over a Meker burner for 1 hour (2), Cool (3) and leach 
out the fusion with 200 ml. of hot water in a 400-nil. beaker. Filter (4), 
washing the paper and residue 12 times with hot sodium carbonate solution. 

Dissolve (5) the carbonates from the paper and crucible with hot HNO3 
acid (1 : 4), catching the solution in a 400-ml. beaker, and wash the paper well 
with hot water. Evaporate to about 50 ml. and transfer to a 150-ml. beaker. 
Continue evaporation to dryness at 125-135° C. (15). 

Disintegrate the dried residue as thoroughly as possible with a glass rod, 
add 25 ml. of hot absolute amyl alcohol and leach thoroughly by agitation 
wdih the rod (16). Let stand on a warm plate 3 or more hours, filter (17) and 
wash twice with 5 ml. portions of ln)t absolute amyl alcohol. 

Dissolve the nitrates from the paper and from the 150-mI. beaker with hot 
water into a 600-ml. beaker, dilute to 300 ml. with water and add 10 ml. 
ammonium acetate solution. Heat to boiling and add while stirring 30 ml. 
ammonium dichromate (10) solution. Let stand on a w\arm plate for 3 hours 
or more, filter the supernatant liquid (11) into a 1000-ml. beaker and wash 
by decantation with dilute ammonium acetate solution (12). Dissolve the 
precipitate on the paper with w’arm HNOa (1 : 4) into tlie 600-ml. beaker and 
w^ash with hot w ater. Dilute to 300 ml. and add ammoniuni liydroxidc solution 
(1 ; 5) slowly witli stirring until the precipitate forming again no longer dis- 
solves. Add 10 ml. ammonium acetate solution and 5 ml. ammonium dichro- 
mate solution, bring tlie liquid to boiling while swirling, let stand on a warm 
plate for 2 hours or more, filter (11) into the 1000-ml. beaker and w'ash once 
with dilute ammonium acetate solution. 

Make the solution in the lOOO-rnl. beaker slightly acid with HNO3 (sp.gr. 
1.42) and evaporate to about 100 ml. volume (18). Transfer to a 250-ml. 
beaker, add 10 ml. NH4OH (sp.gr. 0.90) and 3 g. powdered (NH4)2(X)3 (C.F.) 
and heat to boiling (19). Let stand on a warm plate for 2 hours or more, 
filter (20) and w ash once with hot water. 

Dissolve the precipitate into the original bfjaker with Iiri (1 : 4) and 
evaporate to about 10 ml. volume. Add 50 ml. HnSOj (1 : 1) and 60 ml. ethyl 
alcohol (95%). Stir, allow' to stand for 12 hours or more, filter and wash well 
with ethyl alcohol solutiuii (1 : 1) and finally with ethyl alcohol (95%). Dry 
the paper and precipitate in a weighed platinum crucible, char paper at a low 
temperature and ignite at dull redness, cool and weigh. Make a blank deter- 
mination in similar nianner on an equal amount of sodium carbonate and 
other reagents. 

Calculate the per cent of SrS 04 as foIlow^s: 


/I -/i-r)X 100 
2 


= %SrSO 


4f 


where A is the weight in grams of the crucible and strontium sulfate, 

B is the weight in grams of the platinum crucilde initially, 

C is the w'cight in grams of the blank determination. 

Notes on the Determination or Barium SuiiFATE and kSTRONTiuM Sulfate. 
(Numbers corre.spnnd to those in the nrocediires.) 

1. The crucible is prepared as follows: A layer of sodium carbonate about J'' deep 
is placed in the bottom of the crucible, the sample placed on top of this, and both mixed 
with a glass rod. The rest of the Na 2 CO| is then added to the crucible. 
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2. The fusion is started with a low flame whinh is i^aclually raised to full blast. 
This proraution is necessary to prevent loss by overflowing, 

3. As the melt cools, rotate tbc crucible so "that the fusion will solidify in a thin layer. 
This will shorten the time required for leaching. 

4. Use a No. 40 Whatman 15 cm. filter or similar papcT. Wash several times by 
decantation, then remove the crucible from the beaker, transfer the insoluble carbonates 
to the filter, and Ava,sh with hot sodium carbonate .solution, testing after the twelfth 
wa.shirig to be certain that sulfates Imve been removed completely. 

5. Cove'r the funnel coiitaiiiing the carbonate-s with a watch glass and add the acid, 
ciirefiill}^ in small portions at n time to prevent loss. Add hot dilute acid to the platinum 
crucible and cover in the iKinkor in which the leach wjis iimdt^ and pour over the filter. 

6. Use methyl nrnnge ms the indicator. 

7. Thi.s procedure is necitssary to prevent coprecipitiilion of calcium and strontium. 

8. The ilooch crucible should l)C of platinum and ignited with asbestos pad t-o 
constant weight. 

9. Wash with hot water several times by decantation, riie beaker should be 
sf-i'ubbed thoroughly to remove' any adhering barium sulfate C’onlinue the washing 
until free of chhiridfs. 

! i)ri'ri|jiia(cfl a.s J.hirrl* 4 . 

11. U.-^e a No. 40 Whatman 15 cm. filter or similar paper. 

12. U.se .several jiortions of dilute ammonium acetate solution totaling about 100 ml. 

13. 3V) reduce tlie chromium completfdy. 

14. The precijalation of (’r(()ll )3 serves as an indicator. The solution should be 
iiinde vsligiitlv Hciil with 11 ( '1 (sp.gr. .1.20) beff»ro adding the exces.s. 

15. Tlie saiujilo should be held at 125-135*' (J. until thoroughly dr>" and. ready to 
prociaal. 

If). Calciiiin nitrate is dissolved, Uoil the absolute amyl alcohol for a few minutes 
before using. Equal volumes of ethyl ah‘olit>l and absolute etlier mav be used in place 
of tlie ab.solute amyl alcoliol. One. extraction is suflicient for samples containing le.ss 
than OaO. 

17. Use 11 No. 40 \\’hatnian 9 cm. filter or siniihir [)ai>pr. 

IS. The ponccntriition should be carried no further to prevent reduction of the 
chromates. 

19. The strnnti\im is preidpitated as SrCOs. 

20. U.se a No. 40 Whatman 9 cm. filter or similar pa|:)cr. 

Total Sulfur as 

The filtrate containing the SO3 and the washings from the barium earbnnate 
is oxidized by wanning with 10 ml. of Ho02(*^ %), neutralized with HCI (sp.gr. 
1.20) and 1-1.5 ml. added in excess, concentrated to proper volume, and the 
sulfate is precipitated frojii the boiling solution by adding Imt 10% BaC'U 
solution. The filtration, washing ami final ignition are made in the usual 
fa.shion. The blank is detenniued in the same manner. 

Silica 

One gram of the sample i.s weighed into a platinum crucible and fused with 
sodium carbonate as under Barium Sulfate. The fusion is leached out in a 
ITiO ml. platinum dish with hot water. Iveaching is carried on until disintegra- 
tion of the fusion is complete. The residue, composed of mixed carbonates, 
silicates, etc., is filtered off, catching filtrate in a 400-ml. beaker, and washed 
thoroughly with hot water containing sddium carbonate. The residue on the 
paper and iii the crucible is dissolved with hot dilut-e hydrochloric acid, catching 
in a separate 400-ml. beaker, and the piaper thoroughly washed with hot water. 
Tliis pajier containing a portion of the silica is placed in a platinum crucible 
Riid retained. 
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The first filtrate, from the barium carbonate, is acidified with HCl and 
evaporated to dryness to dehydrate the silica. The second solution, cuntain- 
ing the barium in solution as chloride is also evaporated to dryness. After 
dehj^drating, the residues in both beakers are taken up with dilute IICI and 
filtered. They may be filtered through the same pajwr, washing the paper 
thoroughly before passing the second solution. The first filtrate, from the 
barium carbonate, is again evaporated to dryness, taken up and filtered a.s 
before on a new paper. After the papers are thoroughly washed with hot 
water, they are added to the original paper in the crucible, ignited and weighed. 
The contents of the crucible are treated with hydrofluoric and sulfuric acids, 
evaporated to dryness, ignited and wxdglied. The difference in weight is 
amount of silica present. 


Iron 

Two grams of the sample are weighed into a 2on ml. beaker, moistened with 
water, 15 ml. concentrated hydrochloric acid and 10 ml. concentrated nitric 
acid added. After digesting a short time 10 ml. dilute sulpluric acid (1 ; 1) 
are added and the solution evaporated to complete dryness. 10 ml. concen- 
trated hydrochloric acid and 25 ml. water are added and heated to boiling. 
The iron is reduced with stannous chloride solution. The reduced solution 
and residue are washed into » (iOO ml. beaker containing 15 ml. titrating solution 
and diluted to 400 ml. with cold water. After standing for 3 minutes, the iron 
is titrated with standard potas.sium permanganate soliitir)n. I'lie titrating 
solution is prepared and the reduction and titration are conducted according 
to the details given in the chapter on Iron. 

Iron and Alumina 

The two filtrates from the silica determination are reduced in volume and 
nearly neutralized with ammonium hydroxide (acidity 1 ml. hydrochloric acid), 
and combined. Ainmonium sulfate solution is added to assure complete pre- 
cipitation of all the barium, the beaker placed on a .'Jteain plate for two hours. 
The barium sulfate is then filtered off. The irrm and alumina in the filtrate 
are precipitated with ammonium hydroxide, the precipitate filtered off, dis- 
solved with dilute hydrochloric acid, repreci pi bated and filtered, washed with 
2 % ammonium nitrate solution, ignited in a platinum crucible and wciglied. 

Limb 

The filtrate from the precipitated iron and alumina is acidified slightly 
with hydrochloric acid, boiled down to a volume of less than 100 ml. and 
filtered if necessary. The solution is now made amnioniacal, heated to boiling, 
and 10 mi. of ammonium oxalate solution added. After standing for two 
hours in a warm place the precipitate of calcium oxalate is filtered off, washed 
with hot water, ignited and weighed as calcium oxide. 

Magnesia 

The filtrate from the lime determination is acidified with hydrochloric acid, 
evaporated to about 200 ml., cooled to room temperature and 15 ml. micro- 
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cosmic salt (saturated solution) added. Ammonium hydroxide is added with 
40 ml. in excess and the precipitate allowed to settle over night. The precipi- 
tate is then filtered off, dissolved with hydrochloric acid (1 part concentrated 
acid to four parts of water), diluted to 100 ml., 10 ml. of mi croc osmic salt 
solution added, followed by ammonium hydroxide with 40 ml. excess and 
allowed to stand over night. The precipitate of magnesium ammonium phos- 
phate is filtered off, washed, carefully ignited and weighed. 

Carbox Dioxide 

The carbon dioxide is determined according to method given for carbonates 
under chapter on f-arbon, It is necessary to use a large sample, i.e., 5-10 
grams, and for samples containing a small amount of carbonates a Geissler 
ubsorpticjii bulb is preferable to the heavy Fleming type bulb. 

FLCTOiaNE 

One gram of sample is placed in a lead bomb wdth 12 ml. of sulfuric acid 
(pp.gr- 1.84), the bomb closed with glass plate in place and heated in an oil bath 
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Fiq. 15. — Apparatus for Fluorine Determination. 


for 45 minutes at 105® C. The etching on the glass plate is comparer! with 
etching u.siiig know 7 i amounts of fluorine as CaFa and the same kind of glass. 

The glass plate is kept cool by circulating cold water. The type of bomb 
iind its connections are shown in Fig. 15. 
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Lobs on Ignition 

One gram of the sample is weighed out into a platinum crucible, dried at 
110® C, for two hours and weighed. This moisture is to be used for calculuiiiig 
all results to a dry basis. The crucible is heated gently at first and then 
placed in a muffle furnace or over a blast lamp and ignited until it ceases to 
lose, weight on reheating. This loss is calculated to a basis of one gram of 
dry material. 

BLANC FIXE 

The sulfate of barium is generally marketed as pjLste and less commonly in the 
dry form. Both pidp and dry forms should contain not less than 1)7.5 pQV cent BaSO* 
on the dry basis. Tne pulp (paste) should not conlain over 30 })cr cent lljO. Blanc 
'Fixe is used in photography, in coating paper aiui in paint. 

Qualitative Tests. Suitability for photographic purposes. — Spread a sample on a 
glass plate and apply a drop of 10 i>cr cent AgNt); sulution. Set iksido in a darlt closet. 
No dark brown or black stain .should Ik* evident in five niinutes. 

Alumina and Iron. — a small iK)rtion with IlNOj, dilute and filter. Tc.st the 
filtrate with NH4OH. A gelatinous colorless precipitate = Al(()H)r., a reil precipitate 
= Fe(OH)a and [xiasibly Al(OH)a with the iron. 

Lead. — ^Extract a small i)ortion with ammonium acetate and test the extract with 
KaCrA- A yellow precipitate indicates PbCrO^, showing the prewnce of PliSOi. 

Silica. — Tast about 0.5 g. with 10 ml. cone. H2.SO4, complete solution shows the 
absence of SiOj. 

Organic Matter.— Coloration of the acid in the silica test indii‘aies the presence of 
organic matter, 

Carbonates.— Addition of acid will cause elTerveseeiir'e in pr(*.‘Kmce of rarl)onate, 

Phosphates. — Extract a small portion with llNDi and test the exlracl with am- 
monium molybdate fur phnsjihatc. 

Quantitative Analysis.— The qualitative tests w ill indicate the pro.scTice of irnuuri- 
ties. These can now' be deteniuncd by the standard proeedure.'^i. I'he follow ing brief 
outline may be found usiiul as a guide for the melhr)d of examination. 

Moisture. — Determine loss on 2-grani samjile dried at IDS'" C!. for two hours. 

Loss on Ignition.— Ignite rL\sidue from above. Um is due to escajK? of CO2 and 
to organic matter and combined water. 

Iron and Alumina,— Digest a 5-gram .sample with 150 ml. IICI (1 : 3). Evaporate 
extract to dryness, take up with 100 ml. diliile llEl and filter \a> remove Si02. Precipi- 
tate iron and alumina in filtrate in usual manner and determine. If P2O5 is present 
it will be present with the precipitate. If present it will l)e rjcecssnry to add a known 
quantity of iron as FeCb to carry down all the PjOi,. This iron ami the l^Ot, deter- 
mined on a separate sample, must be deducted, to obtain the iron and alumina in the 
sample. 

Phosphate.— Extract a 2-grfim sample with water ljy decantation. Digest the 
residue w'ith a 10% solution of IlNOa and filter. Precipitate in the filtrate with 
ammonium molylidate in the usual manner. The yellow precipitate is dissolved in 
NH4OH and PaOi precipitated with magnesia mixture and determined by the standard 
procedure. 

MgaPsO: xn.r)379 ^PjOi X2.7040 - Bua 

Lead Sulfate. — This may be detc^rmined in the residun from the iron and alumina 
determination by extraction with ammonium acetate and precipitation with fflehromate 
reagent by usual procedure. PbCr04 XO.WWH =P1)S04, 

For Other Ingredients consult cliapter on Paint Analysis. 
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Be, at.wt. 9.02; sp^t. 1.85"‘; m.p. > 1350° C.; oxide, BeO 

Beryl is the chief source of beryllium; large crystals weighing as much as 
2900 pound.s, 12-14 feet long and 2-.1 feet in diameter have been found. 
Kmer.ilds are beryl erystal.s, colored green by trace.s of chromium. Beryllium 
occurs in granites, quartzose, gneiss, beryllonite, sodie rocks, euclase, danalite, 
chrysoberyl, helvite, leucophanite, hambergite. It is frequently associated with 
yttrium, zirconium, cerium in the mincraks gadolinite and crytolite. 


DETECTION 

The solution from whicii .silica has Iwen removed, is treated in presence of 
free acid with lIjS to remove the members of this group. The sulfide.s are 
filtered off and the filtrate boiled to e.xpel H-S, and the iron oxidized by the 
addition of HXO 3 or HjOj. A large exce.ss of XaOH is added and the iron 
(Ti, Zr, etc.) filtered off. Beryllium (accompanied by Al) passes into the 
filtrate. The alkaline fdtrate is acidified by addition of HXOa, and then made 
slightly alkaline with Xll 4 ()ll. Beryllium (and aluminum) precipitate. The 
precipitate is dissolved in a slight excess of acid, the solution is made almost 

\ Vauquelin (179.S) was the first to separate bcrylliutii from aluminum by the action 
of KOH. The metal was obtained l)y IJinssy and Wohler liy reducing the chloride with 
potassium. The eleineiil was first named glucinum. 

The difficulty in the metallurgy of loerylliuin has limited its extended use as a metal 
(?200 per (lound in lOUO). It forms a valuable alloy with aluminum for lighter than air 
craft on account of its conferring hardness, resistance to corrosion, increased tensile 
strength and low coefficient of exiKui.sion to the alloy. It has l»een found to be useful 
as a catalyst in combination with aluminum and cobalt for n.xidation of ammonia to 
nitric acid. ^ 

l^e mineral beryl contains approximately 14 per cent of beryllium oxide, BeO, 
and is the principal source of beryllium. Beryllium is used in alloys. The alumi- 
num alloy has considerable tensile strength, is hiird and light ( 8 p.gr. 2.5 with 90% Al 
and 10 % Be). Beryllium added to alloys of copper and aluminum make-s a tougher 
and more malleable product. (85% Al, 10%. Be, 5% Cu, sp.gr. 2..S with tensile strength 
equal to that of bronze.) Alloys of hcrylliuni and copiier ore valuable for making scien- 
bfic instruments on account of their electrical prniierties. Beryllium oxide is used in 
ineandesoent manties. It acts as an accelerator for catalyzers. Ind. Eng. Chem., 16, 
74 (1024). 


1.37 
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neutral by addition, dropwisc, of dilute NH4OH and solid sodium bicarbonate 
added in sufficient anioant to make the solution contain 10% of the reagent. 
The mixture is heated gently, but not boiled, and then filtered. Al(r3H)s 
remains on the filter and beryllium goes into the filtrate. Tlie filtrate is 
diluted with ten volumes of watt*r and boiled. Beryllium hydroxide pre- 
cipitates. 

If PDj is present it is removed by precipitation in acid solution by addi- 
tion of ammonium molybdate and filtered off. The beryllium is determined in 
the filtrate, the ammonium molybdate causing no iiiterferenre. 

Beryllium may be confirmed by adding a few drops of qiiinnliznrin (5% 
reagent in 0.25 N NaOH) to 10 ml. of the .solution (freed from A1 by directions 
above) and making alkaline with 0.25 N NaOH. A blue color results. This 
should be compared wdth a blank tast of the reagent added to 0.25 N NaOH, 
which gives a violet color. (See directions following.) 

Beryllium hydroxide is insoluble in excess of NH.iOH, distinction from 
aluminum. It is soluble in an excess of fixed alkalies, di.stiiictinn from iron. 
It dissolves in an excess of ammonium carljonate, di.stinction from aluminuni. 

Test for Beryllium. — The following test is recoinmeiuled by II. Usher 
(Wisscnschaftliche Veroffentlicluingen au.*^ deni Siemens-Konzern, 2, 00, 1020). 
The precipitate, as obtained above, is di,s.solved in acid, and carefully neutralized 
with pure NaOH (free from Mg). Ten ml. of the neutralized solution is treated 
with 5 ml. of 2N NaOH and then with 2 to 3 drops of 0.05 per cent solution of 
quinalizarin dye (1, 2, 5, S-Tetraliydrnxyanthriiquinarie, alizarin bordeaux) in 
0.25 N NaOH. (If preferred 10 -15 drop.s of a 0.01%: solution of the dye in 
absolute alcohol may be used.) The test is conducted, if desired, in Ncssler 
tubes. A blank run is made with water and the reagents used. Beryllium 
colons the solution blue (compare again.st a white background). 11m blank will 
be colored violet-red. Aluruinuin doe.s not interfere. Phosphates, tartrates, 
iron and magiie.siuni must not be present. 


ESTIMATION 

In analytical processes the element aecompanies aluminum in the general 
procedure of separations and if not detected it will be reported as aUimiiuim. 

The methods of preparation and solution of the sample are given under the 
chapter on aluminum. The following solubilities are of interest:— The freshly 
precipitated hydroxide of beryllium is easily .soluble in dilute acids, in alkalies, in 
alkali carbonates and bi carbonates. The oxide dissolves in concentrated 
sulfuric acid. It is decomposed by fusion with potassium fluoride. 

In egtimations of beryllium the material is beat decomposed with NaaCOa 
fusion, followed by treatment with HCl, evaporation to dryness, taking up with 
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IICI and water and filtering from silica according to the general procedure. 
The filtrate contains beryllium, if present in the ore. 

SEPARATIONS 

Separation from Silica. — Sec introductory paragraph. 

Separation from Hydrogen Sulfide Group. — See Detection. 

Separation from Iron, Titanium, Zirconium, the Rare Earths and Chromium. 

— The hot, filiglitly acid solution is poured into an excess of sodium hj'droxide 
solution (after oxidation witli IINO3) and boiled. Beryllium, aluminum, 
gennanium, vanadium, phosphorus pass into the filtrate. 

Separation from Aluminum (Pliosphates absent).— The solution from iron 
is nearly neutralized witli HCl and the clear solution poured into a warm solu- 
tion of sodium bicarbonate. Additional solid sodium bicarbonate is added to 
ir)ak(' tlie solutiim contain approximately 10% NalK'Oa. Heat just to boiling 
iuvl filter. Cool and filter. \Va.sh the precipitate with Hinall portions of hot 
Wilier. The filtrate contains the beryllium. The precipitate of aluminum 
slioiild be dissolved and ilie precipitation repeated to recover any occluded 
beryllium. This is precipitated a.s stated above (the two filtrates being 
combined). 

In ))rL‘sema'' of pliosphates the phosphate is precipitated with ammonium 
iiiolybdate as stated under Deteclioii and aluminum and bpr3dlium precipitated 
as hydroxides and separated as stated above. 

Separation from Aluminum by the B-Hydrozyquinoline Method.^ — The 
solution very faintly acid (1-2 drops llCl per 100 ml.) is gently w^arraed to about 
50-1)0° C. and about 40-50% excess of acetic acid solution of S-hydroxyquino- 
liui’ reagent ^ i.s added to the w^armed solution, and tlien very .slowly a 2 N am- 
inoniuiii-jicelate solution, until a permanent precipitate is obtained. Settle, 
iilter and w’a.sh, Aluininum is precipitated and beryllium passes into the 
fill rate. 

Separation from Aluminum by the Hydrochloric Acid Method. — Consult 
(he cha])ter on aluminum. 


GRAVIMETRIC DETERMINATION OF BERYLLIUM 

The most common w^ay of determining beryllium is by precipitation with 
‘^nimonium hydroxide and ignition to beryllium oxide. Because of the col- 
i'>idal nature of the precipitate the results are likely to be high. The following 
^lifthods of precipitating beryllium hydroxide appear to be more advantageous. 

" The reagent precipitates Al, Fe and Cu but not Be (Z. Anal. Cltein., 76, 135, 1920.) 

* ^-hydroxyquinoUne reagent is prepared by dissolving 5 grams of the paw'dcred 
^'^'UqKHind in 100 mb of 2N ai',eiic acid. One mb will precipitate 0.0027 g. Al. 
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Procedure. — To the slightly acid solution containing about 0.1 gram of 
beryllium oxide in 100 ml., add sodium carbonate until a slight permanent 
turbidity results. Dissolve this in hydrochloric acid, heat to 70° C., and while 
passing a current of air through the solution, add 50 ml. of (1% ammonium 
nitrite, and then, while stirring, add 20 ml. of methyl alcohol. The current of 
air helps to expel NO and XO 2 and the methyl alcohol .serves to remove nitrous 
acid as nitrous ester. If only a little Na-iCOs is used in the neutralization, this 
precipitate may be fully washed with a 2% solution of aminoniurn acetate 
containing free ammonia, and ignited directly to Be(h 

If much Na-jCOa is used it will be necessary to redissolve and repre(;i])itate 
in the same way. 

The procedure recommended by Par.sniis and liarnes * depends upon the 
solubility of beryllium hydroxiile in a \i)% sodiiiiii bicarbonate solution, in the 
separation of this dement from iron and aluminum hydroxide ])recipitate, with 
whicli it is commonly thrown out from solution, (t'ranium, if present, also 
dis.solves.) 

Procedure. — Silica and the members of tlie hydrogen sulfide gi'oup having 
been removed by the usual methods (See Detection), hydrogen sulfide is 
expelled by boiling, nitric, acid is added in sufTicient amount to oxidize iron 
(the hydrochloric acid solution turns yelhnv) and aminonium liydroxide added 
in slight excess. The precipitated hydroxides are allowed to coagulate t)y 
heating to boiling and, after settling a few minutes, filtered and washed with a 
2% .solution of aminonium acetate containing free ammonia. 

Separation from Iron and Aluminum Hydroxide. —The precipitate is 
dissolved in hydrochloric acid, the .solution oxidized with nitric acid or hydro- 
gen peroxide (C.P.), if necessary, and the free acid then neutralized with 
ammonia. To the cold .solution are added 10 grams of sodium bicarbonate for 
eacli 100 ml. of liquid. The mixture is heabul to boiling and boiled for one 
minute,^ tljen cooled and filtered. The re.sidue is washed with hot 10*;^; solution 
of sodium bicarbonate. Iron and aluminum hydroxides remain on the filler and 
beryllium passes into the filtrate. 

To recover occluded beryllium from the hydroxides of iron and alumina, 
the precipitate is dissolved in a few drops of hydrochloric acid, and the pre- 
cipitation repeated. It is advisable to repeat this treatment a third time, 
adding the filtrates to the first portion containing the beryllium. 

Precipitation of Beryllium. — The combined fiitrates from the alumina and 
iron hydroxide.s are acidified with strong hydrocldoric acid, the beakers covered 
to prevent loss by spurting and the carbon dioxide completely removed by 
boiling. (CO 2 remaining in solution would form ammonium carbonate, on sul}- 
secjuent treatment with ammonia, which would dis.solve beryllium.) A slight 
excess of ammniiia is now added, the mixture again boiled and the precipitated 
beryllium hydroxide allowed to settle, then filtered and washed several times 
with a 2% solution of ammonium acetate containing free ammonia. To free 
beryllium hydroxide from occluded sodium salts, the precipitate is redissolved 
in as little HCI as possible, the .solution diluted to 100 ml. and the precipitation 
with ammonium hydroxide is repeated, finally washing with a 2% solution of 

* C. L. Parsons and »S. K. Barnes, J. Am. Chcni. Soc., 28, 1589, 1900. 

^ Prolonged boiling would cause the loss of too much CC) 2 , so that Al(OH)» would 
be apt to pass into solution. The evolution of CO 2 may be mistaken for boiling. 
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ammonium acetate containini; free ammonia until the chlorides are removed. 
After ignition the residue is weighed as beryllium oxide, BeO. 

BeOX0.3605 = Be. 

PHOSPHATE METHOD 

To the slightly acid solution of sulfate nr nitrate contained in an Erlenmeyer 
flask, arid 5 grams of secondary acid ammrmiiim phtjspliate, 20 grams of am- 
monium nitrate, and 30 ml. of a cold saturated solution of ammonium acetate. 
ITcat to boiling and dissolve the precipitate by adding as little 6N nitric acid as 
possible from a pipette. Then, slowly add from a burette at the rate of /)-6 
drops a minute, boX ammonium hydroxide until a gt)od precipitation results 
of crystalline beryllium amrnoniuni ])hfjsphate. !Make tlic solution distinctly 
ammoniacal, allow to cool, and make aminoiiiacal to pheiiolphthalein. After 
the prfM;ii)itatir)n lias settled, or preferably after it has stood overnight when 
little beryllium is present, filter, wash till free from phosphate with a hut, 5% 
olution of ammonium nitrate, igFiite and wTugh. 


S-lIYr)ll()XV(2rL\OLlNE METHOD s 

Procedure. — Use a 5 gram sample if the beryllium content is less than 
0.25%, and I or 0.5 grams if higher percentages are expected. 

Dissolve tlie sample in hydrochloric acid using 20 ml. per gram of sample. 
Saturate the solution with hydrogen sulfide. Filter ulT the precipitated 
sulfides and any undissidved material present, and wash free from acid. Boil 
off the hydrogen sulfide, and evaporate until the solution begins to crystallize, 
wash down tlu? sides of the beaker, cool, add an ecpial volume of other, and pass 
dry hydrogen chloride through the solution until the two phases are com- 
pletely miscible and for an hour afterward. To avoid excessive loss of ether, 
it is well to cool the beaker during tlie saturation wdth hydrogen chloride. 
Filter through the (rooch crucible or .similar device, refiltering if the filtrate is 
cloudy. Wash thoroughly with a solution made by saturating wdth hydrogen 
chloride a 1 : 1 mixture of ether and hydrochloric acid (sp. gr. 1.19). Dissolve 
the aluminum chloride from the filter witli a small amount of hot water, and 
rrprecipitatp with hydrogen chloride us before. Combine the tw^u filtrates 
and evaporate to small volume. If the sample w’as five grams, make another 
ether-hydrochloric acid separation to avoid an excessive amount of precipitate 
in the latter separations. Adil 5 ml. of 1 : 3 sulfuric acid and evaporate to 
fumes. Add a little water, boil to solution of .salts, filter off the silica, and wash 
the paper well. 

Separation from Iron, Aluminum and Titanium. — To the filtrate add 2 drops 
of rosolie acid indicator, and neutralize with the suliitioii of ammonium hy- 
'Iroxide. Boil briefly and filter. Wash twice with hot slightly ammoniacal 
1% ammonium chloride. Dissolve the precipitate with hot 1 : 1 hydrochloric 
acid, dilute to 100 ml. and reprccipitate as before. Filter and wash with the 

" Method of the Aliiininum Company of Anierii;a, Aliiininuin llcsearch Laboratories. 
‘Standard Method Analysis of Aluminum and Aluminum Alloys, by H. V. Cburcliill, 
I’lnef Chemist. 
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solution previously used. Dissolve this precipitate in hot 1 : 1 hydrochloric 
acid and wash the j)aper well. Neutralize with ammonium hydroxide to 
methyl red and make just acid with hydrochloric acid. Warm the solution to 
60® C. and add an excess of S-hydroxyquinoline. Add 2N ammonium ace- 
tate until iron, aluminum, and titanium are precipitated, and add 25 ml. excess. 
An excess of 8-hydroxyqiiinoline is indicated by the yelh)\v color of the super- 
natant liquid after the precipitate has settled. Filter and wash with cold water 
four times. 

Precipitation of Beryllium. — Heat the filtrate to (iO® C., and add animoniurn 
hydroxide until the solution is alkaline to methyl red indicator, then add 2 ml. 
in excess. Allow to cool and filter, using suction. Wash four times with W'ater 
containing 1% aniinoiiium acetate. 

Place in a weighed porcelain crucible provided w'ith a lid. Dry and ignite 
at 500® C. until the paper is burned off, then at 1000“ (). for an hour. Cover 
the crucible and cool in a sulfuric acid or activated alumina desiccator. When 
cool, weigh as quickly as possible wdth the crucible still covered. The gain in 
weight of the crucible represents beryllium oxide.^ 

TANNIC ACID METHOD 

Dilute the slightly acid solution containing not more than 0.1 gram of 
beryllium oxide to 300-100 ml. of .solution, add 20-30 grams of ammniiium 
nitrate, and heat to boiling. Add about ten molecules of tannic acid for encii 
molecule of beryllium oxide and, while stirring, add ainiiiojiium hydroxide 
dropwise until no more precipitation takes place. Should alkali cation be 
present, and no other foreign one is permissible, dissolve the washed precipitate 
in a little hydrochloric acid or sulfuric acid and repeat the precipitation. Dry 
at 110® C., ignite after moistening the filter with nitric acid and weigh as 
beryllium oxide. This method is very satisfactory for determining small 
quantities of beryllium. 

In order to separate the beryllium from metals whose ions arc precipitated 
by tannic acid, the following procerlurcs are given: 

1. Beryllium from Ferric Iron. — To the neutralized solutirm of iron and 
beryllium add 30-40 grams of ammonium acetate and 20-25 grams of ammo- 
nium nitrate. Dilute to 400-500 ml, and, for each 100 ml. of solution, add 1.5 
ml. of 80% acetic acid. Heat to boiling and while stirring add 10% tannin 
solution until the precipitation of the iron is complete. Since the tannin is 
likely to reduce some of the iron, it is well to add a few drops of 3% hydrogen 
peroxide just prior to the addition of the tannin. Filter and wash wdth hot 
water. Dissolve the precipitate in hot dilute sulfuric acid and repeat the 
precipitation of the iron by the additimi of ammonium acetate, ammonium 
nitrate, and acetic acid. In the combined filtrates, precipitate beryllium 
hydroxide by adding ammonium hydroxide, etc. 

’ Preparation of Reagents. — To prepare the 8-hydroxy quinoline solution, triturate 
5 grams of the solid reagent with 10 ml. of glacial acetic; acid, and when completely 
dissolved pour into 200 ml. of water heated to fk)“ C. One milliliter of this solution will 
precipitate 2.9 mg. of alumina and approximately equal amounts of ferric and titanium 
oxides. 

To prepare rosolic acid indicator solution, dlss^dve 0.080 grams of the solid in 100 ml. 
of 1 : 1 ethyl alcohol. 
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2« Beryllium from Chromium. — The .separation takes place as with iron 
in the presence of about 2% of free acetic acid. 

3. Beryllium from Titanium. — The fiery-red titanium adsorption compound 
is insoluble in strong acetic acid. Add ammonium hydroxide to the acid 
solution until precipitation starts, then add 10 grams of ammonium acetate, 
20 grams of ammonium nitrate, and 20-25 ml. of 80% acetic acid. Heat to 
boiling, add a ten-fold excess of tannin, boil a little longer and filter. The 
separation is in tliis case complete the first time. 

4. Beryllium from Zirconium. — The separation is the same as with titanium, 
but the precipitate is white in tliis case, 

5. Beryllium from Thorium. — Here also the precipitate is white. The 
separation succeeds in 2-2.5% of acetic acid but the precipitatit)n must bo 
repeated. 

6. Beryllium from Tungsten. — In this case the precipitation of the last 
traces of tungsten refiuire.? huiger heating, so the filtrate must be allowed to 
staiiil on the water bath for several hours to accomplish the precipitation of the 
last traces of tungsten. 

7. Beryllium from Vanadium. — In tliis ease there is partial reduction of 
vanadate to A'anadyl salt by the tannin, but the deej) blue vnlumiiious vanadium 
prccijiitate is practically in.soluble in acetic arid. The conditions recommended 
are as with iron excoj)t that 2.5 ml. of 8(1% acetic acid should be present in 100 
ml. of solution, and one precipitation only ivS muiessary. 


THi; DETI^CTIUN OF TRACES OF BERYLLIUIM AND THE 
('OLORIMKTRIC DETERMINATION OF THIS ELEMENT 

Recently ^ it has been shown that adsorption indicators can be used 
advantageously for the detection and colorimetric determination of some 
elements. As is well known, there are only a very few characteristic reactions 
for lierylliurn, and only two color reactions have been described in the literature. 

1, 2, 5, 8-Oxyanthraquinone as Indicator (0.1%. solution in alcohol).— To 
10 ml. of tlie solution, 0.1 ml. indicator and B to 8 drops of 4 N aininouia 
are added, the mixture is boiled and the color observed after five minutes' 
standing. 

A solution containing 500 mg. of beryllium in a liter gives a flock with 
dark blue color; the supernatant liquid is colorless. Witli 50 mg. nf beryllium 
per liter, the lake is violet blue; with 5 mg. of beryllium per liter no lake is 
formed; the .solution ha.s a blue-violet color. 

A blank without beryllium gives a violet color; if the color of the un- 
known is compared with that of the blank, 0.5 mg. of beryllium per liter 
may be detected by the blue-violet color. 

In the presence of ammonium chloride, the sensitivity is not changed, 
the lake formed settling out much sooner. Ten ml. of solution with 0.1 
ml. of indicator, 1 ml. of 4 N ammonium chloride and B to 8 of 4 N 

ammonia are boiled and observed after five minutes. Five mg. of beryllium 
per liter gives a flock with a blue-violet color. More dilute solutions only 
give a blue-violet color (as without ainmunium chloride); after standing 

*1. M. Kolthoff, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 50, 393, 1928. 
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overnight the lake flocculates with the same shade. In this way even 0.5 mg. 
of beryllium per liter can be detected. Aluminum, which very often occurs in 
the presence of beryllium, inU;rferes. It forms a violet lake with the dyestuff 
and in the presence of excess aluminum the blue- violet color of the beryllium 
lake can no longer be seen. The aluminum has to be removed (see below). 

Unfortunately, the blank without berylliiiiii gives a solution with a violet 
color, and for this reason it is hard to apply the reaction rlescribed for a colori- 
metric determination of the element. Therefore a search was made for some 
other reagent more suitable for this purpose. 

Curcumin as Reagent (0.1% solution in alcohol).— In weakly alkaline 
solution, this indicator is adsorbed by the beryllium hydroxide with the 
formation of an orange-red color. 

To 10 ml. of solution are added 1 drop of indicator (no more), 0.5 ml. of 
4 N ammonium chloride and 6 to 8 drop.s of 4 N ammonia. 

A solution containing 50 mg. of beryllium per liter gives a flocculent 
precipitate with a red color; with 1 mg. of beryllium per liter the color is 
orange-red. If the cohir is compared with that of a blank, the sensitivity 
may be increased to 0.05 mg. of beryllium per liter. The color of the blank 
is ycllow-browm. 

The aj)pearance of the solution changes on standing, as the lake floc- 
culates. After standing overnight, the adsorption com pound sinks to the 
bottom of the test-tube and may be detected by its color (orange-red). 

The reaction is very suitable for the quantitative l•olo^imelric determination 
of beryllium in concentrations between 1 and 0.05 mg. per liter. If the color 
is compared W’ith solutions of knowm beryllium content after the wrimr O'/tuj n/ 
standing j the method gives good results. Not more than 0.5 to 1 ml. of 4 N 
ammonium chloride should be added to 10 ml. of solutions; otherwise the 
5en.sitivity is decreased. 

Potassium, sodium, lithium, calcium and barium do not interfere. Mag- 
nesium decreases the sensitivity somewhat, but 1 mg. of l)eryllium per liter in 
the presence of 1 g. of magnesium per liter can be detected in the w^ay described. 

Aluinimim has a disturbing effect as it also forms a colored lake. Tor 
the detection of aluminum this reaction, however, i.s not very suitable. If 
beryllium i.s to be detected in the presence of aluminum, the slightly acid 
solution is treated with an excess of sodium fluoride. The main part of 
aluminum precipitates in the form of NasAlFe, and the rest in solution does not 
interfere. After standing for one hour, the liquid is filtered and the filtrate 
treated in the way described above. One mg. of beryllium per liter could be 
detected in the presence of 1 g. of aluminum per liter. We may remark here 
that sodium fluoride decreases the sensitivity of the reaction for beryllium 
somewhat. 

Ferric iron interferes and can be made harmless in the .same way a.s described 
for aluminum. Or, more easily still, the iron may be precipitated at room 
temperature with an excess of sodium hydroxide, and 1 drrjp of curcumin and an 
excess of ammonium chloride added to the filtrate. Two rug. of beryllium per 
liter in the presence of 1 g. of iron per liter could be easily seen. 

It may be mentioned here that in strong alkaline solutions beryllium 
does not react with the curcumin (the beryllium hydroxide dissolves again). 
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Under these conditions magnesium gives a distinct color reaction, which, 
however, is not as sensitive as that with titan yellow. 


VOLUMETRIC METHODS 

QUINAIJZARTX COLORIMETRIC TITRATION 

Quinalizariu (1, 2, o, S-totrahydroxyanthraquinone) is a sensitive reagent 
for ilet(?ctiiig lierylliinn. By means nf it, as little as 0.03% beryllium in 
jilurriinuiri can be reefjgnized. Aluniiniiin interferes only when present to- 
getlier with tartrate. !Magnesiiun gives a similar test but its lake can be dis- 
tinguished from the beryHiuni lake in two ways: in sodium hydroxide solution, 
Bro water destroys the latter but not the funner; in aiiimonium hydroxide 
solution Brii water bleaches the former but nut the latter. 

Procedure. — Iron in quantity exceeding that of beryllium interferes with 
the qui/ializaiin coloriinetrie titration of beryllium. To separate beryllium 
from large quantities of iron both metals are precipitated with ammonia from 
a cold solution. The precipitate is collected, w\ashed, dried, and ignited over 
a Idast. The mixed oxides are reduced in hydrogen, and the metallic iron is 
extracted with hydrochloric acid. Strongly ignited beryllia is insoluble in all 
acids except hydrofluoric acid. The residue is therefore dissolved in warm 
hydrofluoric arid, the solution treated with sodium hydroxide to 0.25 N, and 
titrated coloriinetrically with (|uinalizarin. Compart? the color with that 
obtained in a blank test; Hudium hydroxide alone gives a viol(?t color whereas 
the Ijcryllium test is blue. 

To determitie bf?ryllium' in copper, nickel, or zinc alloys, 0..5 grains is dis- 
solved in concentrated hydrochloric acid and a little hydrogen peroxide, the 
solution evajiorated to dryness on the winter bath, the residue dissolved in 
water, and 10%j potassium cyanide solution added until tlie precipitate ceases 
to dissolve. After addition of 50 ml, of N sodium hydroxide, the solution is 
diluted to 200 ml, and the beryllium titrated. 

For the determination of beryllium in beryl and similar minerals one gram 
of the finely ground substance is intimately mixed with one gram of NazSiFe 
and the mixture heated at C80®-710“ C. in a porcelain crucible. The aqueous 
extract of the product is treated with sodium hydroxide, etc. as described above. 
Ammonia does not precipitate beryllia completely from fluoride solutions; 
they must therefore be evaporated with sulfuric acid before addition of am- 
monia, for the gravimetric determination of beryllia. 

Modification. — The addition of a \ioIet alkaline solution of qiiiiializarin to 
an alkaline beryllium solution gives a distinct blue precipitate which is suitable 
for the detection of beryllium in the presence of aluminum, iron, phosphate, 
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tartrate and maj^nesium. Small quantities of beryllium can be detected by 
precipitation as the water-insoluble-berylliuni-dye by addition of excess of 
ammoniacal quinalizarin solution. The beryllium dye is centrifuged off and 
determined coloriinetrically. Small amounts of beryllium can be titrated 
directly and the end point observed by the color change produced by excess 
quinalizarin. One molecule of quinalizarin unites with two molecules of 
beryllium. 

In a modification of this method an excess of the alkaline ([uinalizariii 
solution is added and the excess titrated back with a known beryllium solution. 
The end point is ascertained by colorimetric comparison of tlio solution, which 
was reddish colored, with a blue solution of the berylliuiii-dye freed of excess 
quinalizarin. 


THE ANALYSIS OF BERYLLIUM- COPPER ALLOYS ♦ 

A. IF ALUMINUM IS NOT PRESENT 

Determination of Copper. — In a 400 ml. beaker, dissolve f) g. of the well 
mixed drillings that have been treated with a magnet, in 45 ml. of a mixed acid 
solution (containing 250 ml, cone. H 2 SO 4 , 175 ml. cone. HNOs and 025 ml. 
distilled water). Dilute to 250 ml. and determine copper by the electrolytic 
method. Check determinations are to be made. 

Determination of Beryllium. — Transfer the solution from one of the copper 
determinations to a 500 ml. volumetric fla.sk and carefully make up to the mark. 
Pipette into a 250 ml, beaker 50 ml. of this solution making a 0.5 g. sample for 
the detenninatioii. Add 5 ml. of H 2 SO 4 (sp. gr. 1.84) a few drops of hydro- 
fluoric acid and evaporate to fumes of SO.i. Dilute to 125 ml., oxidize with 
bromine water, add a few drop.s of phenolphthalein solution and make just 
ammoniacal. Ignite and b]a,st the precipitate in a covered platinum crucible 
and weigh the residue as the combined oxides of beryllium and iron. From 
the iron determination calculate the amount of FejOa in the rcvsidue and apply 
the correction, the corrected weight representing BeO, Beryllium shall then 
be calculated using the factor 0.3G05. Check determinations are to be made. 

Nixte. — T he accuracy of this procedure is such that determinations made by dif- 
ferent laboratories should check within the limits of 0.1%. 

Determination of Iron. — The solution from the other copper determination 
shall be transferred to a 500 ml. volumetric flask and carefully made up to the 
mark. Pipette out two 200 ml. portions into 400 ml. beakers making 2.0 g. 

* Supplied through the courtesy of the American Brass Company. 
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samples for this determination* Add 2 to 3 g. NH4CI, oxidize with bromine 
water and make ammoniacal. Filter through a loosely woven paper and wash 
with dilute ammonia and hot water. Dissolve the i)recipitate back into the 
original beaker with hot 1-1 HCl and w^ash the paper with hot w^ater. Ite- 
precipitate with ammonia, filter and wrash as before, but dissolve the precipitate 
with hot 1-4 II2SO4. With additional sulfuric acid, pass the sample through a 
Jones redactor, and titrate with standard permanganate solution. 

Determination of Nickel. — Acidify the filtrate from the beryllium deter- 
ininatinn with b3'drochloric acid and make just ammoniacal. Add 10 ml. of a 
10% alcoholic solution of dimethylglyoxiine and allows to stand on the steam 
bath for 30 iiiinutes. I'ilter on a closely woven paper and w^ish thoroughly 
with hot w^ater that is faintly ammoniacal. Using hot 1-1 hydrochloric acid, 
dissolve tlie precipitate through the paper into a 250 ml. beaker and wash the 
paper with hot water. Add 10 ml. 1-1 ILSO^ and take to fumes of SO3. 
Destroy organic matter with afew^ drops of IINO3 (sp. gr. 1.42) and fume again. 
After cooling, add 100 ml. of water and 40 ml. of NH4OH (sp. gr. .90) and 
electrolyze, weighing the deposit as metallic nickel. 

Determination of Silicon. — In a 300 ml. porcelain casserole, dissolve 5 g. 
of the metal in a mixture of 10 ml. (sp. gr. 1.84), 10 ml. UNO.-? (sp. gr, 

1.42) and 30 ml. water. Evaporate to sulphurir acid and fume strongl}" for 
several minutes. Take up with 100 ml. of water containing 10 ml. HCl 
(sp. gr. 1.2), and bring to a boil and filter through a closely w oven ashless paper. 
Wash tlu)roughly with hot winter, ignite the residue in a platinum crucible and 
weigh. Moisten the residue with a few^ drops of 1-1 II2SO4, add 4-5 ml. H1F2 
and evaporate to dryness. Ignite the crucible at a dull red heat for five minutes, 
cool, and reweigh. The loss in weight is SiOs. 

5. IF ALUMINUM IS PRESENT 

Solutions Required for Determination of Beryllium and Aluminum. — 
droxyquinoline solution: Triturate 2.5 grams of the Lsolid reagent with 5 ml. 
of glacial acetic acid; when conijdetely dissolved pour into 100 ml. IL-O and ht^at 
to (iO® C. 1 ml. will precipitate 2.9 mg. of alumina and approximatel}' equal 
quantities of ferric and titanium oxides. 

Ammonium Chloride Solution for Washing: Dissolve 10 grams NH4CI in 
II2O, make ju.st alkaline with NILOH ami dilute to 1000 ml. 

Ammonium Acetate 2N Solution: Dissolve 15.4 grams MlLCalhU- in H2O 
and dilute to 100 ml. 

Method 

Pipette 100 ml. of the solution from the copper determination that has been 
made up to 500 ml. into a 250 ml. beaker making a 1 g. sample for the deter- 
mination. Add a ftwv drops of hydrofluoric add, 5 ml. of 112804 (sp. gr. 1.84) 
and evaporate to fumes of SO3. Allow to cool, dilute to 125 nil. and oxidize 
with bromine water, boiling off all excess. Add a few drops of pheiiolphthalein 
solution, make just ammoniacal, boil one minute and filter. Wash beaker 
twice and precipitate twice with the hot 1% ammonium chloride solution for 
washing. Dissolve the precipitate with hot 1-1 hydrochloric acid and wash 
papers thoroughly with hot H2O. Dilute to 100 ml. add a few drops methyl red 
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indicator and neutralize with NH4OH, then add HCl drop wise until the solution 
is acid and clear. Heat to 60“ C. and add an excess of S-hydroxyquinoline; 
10-15 ml. is usually sufficient. Add 2N Ammonium Acetate Solution until 
all the aluminum and iron are precipitated, then 25 ml. excess. An excess of 
S-hydroxyquinoline is indicated by the yellow color of the supernatant liquid. 
Filter and wash six times with cold water. Reserve the liltrate for the deter- 
mination of beryllium. The precipitate containing the iron and aluminum is 
dissolved back into the original beaker with hot 1-1 HCl and the paper washed 
thoroughly with hot H2O. Add 10 ml. 1-1 H2SO4 and evaporate to fumes of 
SO 3 ; destroy any organic matter with additions of concentrated HNO3. The 
solution is now taken up wdth 75 ml. of w'atcr, two drops of methyl red are 
added, and it is made just alkaline with NH4OII. Boil one minute and filter on 
aahless paper. Police the beaker and wash the precipitate wdth 1 % ammonium 
chloride solution. Ignite the precipitate eontaining iron and aluminum hy- 
droxide in a weighed platinum crucible and record the \veight. Noav add about 
5 grams of fused potassium bisulphate and fuse, slowly at first, then gradually 
to red heat. Cool, dissolve fusion in hot water adding about 10 ml. JIi*S04 1-1. 
After solution is cool, pass through a Jones reductor and titrate the iron with 


N 

-^KMn04, calculate to % iron in sample, also calculate to grams Fo.Os and 
lUO 


subtract from combined weight of Al^Os+FcoOs. From the AljOa thus ob- 
tained, calculate to % A1 in sample. Heat the filtrate containing the iKTylliurn 
to 60“ C. and add NH4OH until alkaline to pheiiolphthalein. Allow to cool 
and filter on ashlesvS paper, police beaker and wash precii)itHte with 1% am- 
monium acetate .solution. Ignite in a \veighcd platinum crucible, provided 
with a cover. Dry at 500“ C. until paper is burned off, then at 1000“ C. for 
one hour. When cool, W’eigh as quickly as possible with crucible still covered 
and record as BcO. 


BeOX0.3G0 5Xl00 ^ ^ 

W cigh t of Sample ^ ^ 


Beryllium 


Notes, — 1. The limit of Al present that can he conveniently dolermintMi l)v tln.s 
method appears to he about 25 mg. 

2. If much iron and (or) aluminum is present, rpi>eiit the prcM'ipitation with hydroxy- 
quinoline combining tlie filtrates ff)r the beryllium determination. 


Other Methods. — A description of the various volumetric and pliysico- 
chemical methods cannot bn undertaken here. The following bibliography 
should be of assistance in this connection. 


1. Dixon, B. E., Analyst, 54, 208^274 (1D29). C. A., 23, 4636 (11)21)). 

2. Hopkins, Chemistry of the Rarer Elements, pp. 82-85. 

3. Melloh, J. W., Comprehensive Treatise on Inorganic and Tlienretical Chemistry, 

Vol. IV, 204-210, 

4. Ind. and Eng. Chem., Anal. Ed. 2, 405-407 (1931), 

5. Browning, Introduntion to the Rarer Elements, pp. 17-22. 

6. Parsons and Barnes, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 28, 1589-1595 (1900). 

7. Britton, H. T. S., J. C:hem. Soc., 127, 2110-20 (1925). 

8. Gagliotti, V., C. A., 22, 1300 (1928). 

9. Fischer, Hrllmttt, Z. anal. Chem., 73, 54-64 (1928). C. A., 21, 1800. 

10. Fesefeldt, II., Z. physik. Chem., 140 (1929). C. A,, 23, 2652-3. 

11. Fbesenii-b, L., and Frommes, M., Z. anal. Chem., 87, 273 (1932). 

12. Frommes, M., Z. anal. Chem., 93, 285-307 (1932). Review of literature. See also 

ibid., 93, 275 (1932). 

13. Evans, B. S., Analyst, 60, 291 (1935). 



BISMUTH' 

Bi, at.wt. 209.0, sp.gT. 9.7474; m.p. Z71”; b.p. 1450° C.; oxides, Bi,0,, BiiOi 


Uismulli is not an abundant elciripiit. It occurs free in nature and combined 
as oxides and sulfides (liismuthinitc). It is found romlnned as arsenate, car- 
lioiiiite, molybdate, oxide, telluride, silicate and vanadate. In small quantities 
it is found in conjunction with eoi)per, cobalt, arsenic, lead, nickel, mol3d»denum, 
silver, tin, vanadium. The principal source in the United States is from the 
rc.sidues of lead refining. 


DETECTION 

Bismuth is precipitated from its solution, containing free acid, by H 2 S gas, 
a.s a brtjwn sulfide, BijSii. The compound is insoluble in ammonium sulfide 
(separation from arsenic, antimony, and tin), but dissolves in hot dilute nitric 
acid (separation from incrcur.v). The nitrate, treated with sulfuric acid and 
taken to S(),i fumes, is converted to the sulfate and dissolves upon dilution 
with water (lead remains iiisidublc a.s PbSO^). Bismuth is precipitated from 
this solution by addition of ammonium hydroxide, white Bi(01I)3 being formed 
(copper and cadmium di.s.solve). If this hydroxide Is dls, solved with hydro- 
chloric acid and then diluted with a large volume of water, the white, basic 
salt of bismuth oxychloride, BiOCl, is precipitated. The compound dissolves 
if sufficient hydrochloric acid is present. It is insoluble in tartaric acid (dis- 
tinction from antimony). 

Reducing Agents. — Formaldehyde in alkaline solution, hypophosphorous 
acid, potassium or sodium stannite, reduce bismuth eomi)Ounds to the metallic 
state. For example, a hut solution of sodium stannite poured onto the white 
precipitate of Bi(OH)j on the filter will give a black stain. The test is very 
delicate and enables the detection of small amounts of the compound. 

3K2Sn02+2BiCl,-h6K0H=2Bi-|-3K..Sn03+6KC14-3ll20. 

^ Bismuth was known during the Middle .\ges, although it was confused, frequently, 
with tin, lead, antimony and zinc. Farcelsus named the element "w'issmat” which 
later became latinized " biseinutum.” The metal is used in the preparation of alloys 
uf low' melting point, which are charaeterized by their expansion on cooling. The 
compounds are used for medical purposes, the sub-nitrate being cspeciallv usefid. The 
salts are generally not poisonous and may be taken internally without danger. 
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Blowpipe Test. — A compound of bismuth heated on charcoal with a 
powdered mixture of carbon, potassium iodide and sulfur, will give a scarlet 
incrustation on the charcoal. 


ESTIMATION 

The determination of bismuth is required in complete analysis of ores of 
cobalt, nickel, copper, silver, lead, and tin, in which it is generally founil 
in small qiiaiititios, and in the evaluation of bisiiinthite, bismuth ochre, etc. 
Bismuth is often determined in the analysis of such miiicrals its iiu)lyl)(l(‘nite 
and wolframite. It is determined in the residues from the refining of lead (the 
principal source of bismuth in the United States), in alloys — antifriction metals, 
electric fuses, solders, stereotype metals, certain ainalgams used for silvering 
mirrors (with or without lead or tin), and in bismuth compounds. 

In general methods of aniilysis of ores it must be ke|)t in mind that bismuth 
is apt to be left with the silica residue as an oxycompound, Unless taken care 
of a portion may pas.s into the ammonium sulfide group wliere it i.s preci[)itated 
with aluniiriuju causing an error in its determination. Bismuth depositea both 
on the an(3de and cathode in electrolysis and is apt to contaminate copper in its 
electrolytic determination. 

For determination of bismuth the ore is dtMXJinposed by treatment with 
HNOa, followed f)y MCI and finally H 2 SO 4 taking to fumes. /\.fter extracting 
the greater part of bismuth with water, tlie residue is fused with Na-jCOs, SO 4 
and silicate leached out witli water and the bismuth recovered frf)m the residue 
by dissolving in HNO 3 and converting to BiOCl. 


PREPARATION AND SOLUTION OF THE SAMPLE 

In dissolving the substance, the following facts must be kept in mind. Nitric 
acid is the best solvent of the metal. Although it is soluble in hot sulfuric 
acid, it is only very sliglitly soluble in the cold acid. The metal is practically 
insoluble in hydrochloric acid, but readily dissolves in nitrohydruchloric acid. 
The hydroxides, oxides, and most of the bismuth salts are readily soluble in 
hydrochloric, nitric, and sulfuric acids. 

Ores or Cinders.— One gram of the finely pulverized ore or cinder (or larger 
amounts where the bismuth content is very low) is treated in a 4()0-ml. beaker 
with 0 ml. of bromine solution (Br+KBr+HjO),- followed by the cautious 
addition of about 1.5 ml. of HNOs (sp.gr. L42). When the violent action has 
ceased, which is apt to occur in sulfide ores, the mixture is taken to dryness 

* Bromine solution is made by dissolving in water 75 grams of KBr, to which are 
added 50 grams of liquid bromine and the mixture diluted to 500 ml. with water. 
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on the steam bath, 10 ml. of cone. HCl and 20 ml. of concentrated H28O4 added 
and the covered sample heated until SO3 fiimefiarB freely evolved. The cooled 
solution is diluted with 50 ml. of water and gently heated until only a white or 
light gray residue remains. The solution is filtered and the residue washed 
with dilute M 28 0 4 (1 : 10 ), to remove any adhering bismuth. Silica, the greater 
part of the lead (also BaSOj) remain in the residue, whereas the bismuth, to- 
gether with iron, alumina, copper, antimony, etc., are in the solution. Details 
of further treatment of the solution to effect a separation of bismuth are 
given under “Separations” and in the procedures for the determination of 
bisniiiih. 

Alloys, Bearing Metal, etc. — One gram of the borings, placed in a small 
beaker, is dissolved by adding 20 ml. of concentrated HCl and 5 ml. of cone. 
MiNO;i. The alloy will usually dissolve in the cold, unless eoii-siderable lead 
is present, in which case prolonged heating on the steam hath may be neces- 
sary. (A yellow or grecnisli-yellow color at this stage indicates the presence of 
copper.) Lead may now be removed eitlier as a sulfat/e by taking to SOa fumes 
with II2SO4 or l)y precipitating as ohioridf?, in the presence of alcohol, accord- 
ing to directions given under “ Separations.'’ The bismuth is determined in 
the filtrate from lead according to one of the procedures given later. 

Lead Bullion, Refined Lead. — Ten to twenty-five grams of the lead, 
hamitjered or rolled out into tliiii sheets and cut into small pieces, are taken 
for analysis. The sample is dissolved by a mixture of 250 ml. of water and 
10 ml. of cone, nitric acid, in a large covered beaker, by warming gently, 
fjreferabl}^ on the steam l)ath. When the l[?ad has dissolved, the beaker is 
removed from the luait and dilute aintnonia (1:2) added to tlic w^arm solution, 
very cautiously ami finally drop by drop until the free acid is neutralized and the 
liquid remains faintly opalescent, but with no visible precipitate. Now 1 ml. 
of dilute HCl (1 : ^l) is added. The solution will clear for an instant and then 
a crystalline precipitate of l)i.smath oxychloride will form, if any con.siderable 
amount of bismuth is pre.sent. The beaker is now placed on the steam bath 
for an Imur, during which time tlie bismuth oxychloride will separate out, 
together with a small amount of lead and with antimony if present in appre- 
ciable amounts. The further isolation and purification of bismuth is given 
luider “ SL*j)arations.” In brief — antimony is removed by dis.solving the pre- 
cipitate in a small amount of hot dilute IICl (1 : 3 ), precipitating bismuth, 
traces of lead, and the antimony by HoS, dissolving out tlie antimony sulfide 
with warm ammonium .sulfide, dissolving the and PbS in HNOa and 

reprecipitating the bismuth according to the procedure given above. Bis- 
muth is now determined as the. oxychloride. Further details of this method 
are given under the gravimetric procedure.s for bismuth. 

SEPARATIONS 

The following procedures are given in the order that would be followed in the 
romplete analysis of an ore in which all the constituents are sought. This general 
•sT/w'mp, however j is not required for the majority of hismuth-bearmg samples com- 
monly met with in the commercial laboratory^ direct precipitaiions of bismuth fre- 
quently being possible. 
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Separation of Bismuth from Members of Subsequent Groups, Fe, Cr, 
A1, Mn, Co, Ni, Zn, Mg, the Alkaline Earths and Alkalies, Together with 
Rare Elements of these Groups. — The solution should contain 5 to 7 ml. of 
concentrated hydrochloric acid (sp.gr. 1.10) for every 100 ml of the sample. 
The elements of the hydrogen sulfide group are precipitated by saturating 
tlie solution with HnS (Hg, Pb, Bi, Cu, Ccl, As, Sb, Sn, Mo, Se, Te, An, Pt). 
The members of subsequent groups remain in solution and pass into the filtrate. 

Separation of Bismuth from Arsenic, Antimony, Tin, Molybdenum, 
Tellurium, Selenium. — In presence of mercury, the soluble members of the 
hydrogen sulfide group are separated from the insoluble sulfides by digest- 
ing the precipitate above obtained with amriioiiium sulfide. Arsenic, antimony 
and till sulfides dissolve. Bismuth sulfide remains insoluble (as do llg, Pb, Cu, 
Cd). 

Separation of Bismuth from Mercury. — The insoluble sulfides, remain- 
ing from the above treatment with ammoriinm sulfide after being washed 
free of the soluble nicmi)crs of this group, are placed in a porcelain dish and 
boiled with dilute nitric acid (sp.gr. 1.2 to 1.3). The solution thus obtained 
is filtered, upon dilution, from the in.soluble sulfide of mercury. A little 
of the bad may remain as PbSOi, the solution may contain lead, bismuth, 
copper, and cadmium. 

Separation of Bismuth from Lead. — Thi.s is the most important jiroeediire 
in the determination of bismuth as the separation i.s almost invariably necessary, 
since these elements commonly occur together. 

Oxy-Bromide Method for Separating Bismuth.- The usual procedure for a 
preliminary separation of lead as .PbS04 does not effect a conipleto separatif)n 
from bismuth ivs this wdll in part be carried down with the lead sulfate. The 
method recommended by L. Moser and \V. Maxymownez (Z. anal. Chem., 67, 
248, 1925-26) is the Oxy-Bromide Method, which also effects a separation of 
bismuth from copper, cadmium, zinc as well as the lead. 

The nitric acid .solution containing the elements in question (free from 
chlorides and ammonium salt's ^) is carefully neutralized by addition of small 
portions at a time of sodium carbonate solution until the precipitate that forms 
dissolve.s tardily. The solution diluted to about 300 ml. is treated with 2-3 g. 
of potassium or sodium broinate (KBrOa or NaBrOj) and heated to boiling. 
If the solution becomes cloudy it i.s cleared with a few drops of HNOn. To the 
hot solution is now added a 10% solution of KBr or NaBr dropwise from a 
pipette until the solution becomes turbid, the solution being colored browm by 
free bromine. It is now boiled until a clear yellow color i.s obtained. More 
bromide is added and the solution is again boiled as before. This is repeated as 
long as a precipitation occurs with the addition of the bromide. Additional 
bromate at this stage will cause no further precipitation. The bromine is 
expelled by boiling and the precipitate filtered off. It is advisable to dissolve 
the precipitate in HNO3 and repeat the precipitation to completely eliminate 
lead etc. The precipitate i.s BiOBr. 

Separation of Bismuth as the Ozy-Chloride.— See under Methods, 

Separation of Bismuth from Copper and Cadmium. This separation is 
accomplished by precipitating bismuth as the oxychloride by hydrolysis, 
or as the carbonate by adding 'a slight excess of ammonium carbonate to 

* Ammonium salts retard precipitation. 
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the solution nearly neutralized by ammonia, or as the hydroxide by adding an 
excess of ammonia. Details of these procedures are given under the gravi- 
metric methods for determining bismuth. 


GRAVIMETRIC METHODS FOR THE DETERMINATION OF BISMUTH 

DETERMINING SMALL AMOUNTS OF BISMUTH BY PRECIPI- 
TATION AND WEIGHING AS THE BASIC CHLORIDE, BiOCl* 

The dctenninatioii dcpeiuls iii)ori the formation of the insoluble oxychloride, 
BiOCl, when a hydrochloric acid solution of l)isniiiih is suflicicntly diluted 
with water, the following reaction taking place, BiCl:i+H:0 = Bi0Cl+2HCl. 

The proc(Mlurc is recommended for the determination of l)ismiith in refined 
lead, l)earing Jiintal, and bismuth alloys. Copper, cadmium, and lead do not 
iiitcrforc; apprccialile amounts of antimony and tin, however, slnnilcl be re- 
moved liy HaS iireciyutatinn and subsequent treatinent witli (NID jS and the 
residual sulfides dissolved in hot dilute nitric acid, according to directions given 
under ‘‘ Separations.” Silver, mercurous mercury, thalliuiu, zircouium should 
he absent. 

Properties. — BiOCl, wio/.irf., 2()0.46; i^p.gr., 7.71 7'-'”; m.p., red heat; insol. 
in H 2 O and in IIjCJTjOn, soluhlc in acids; white (pmdralic crijslnls. 

Procedure. “The sululion of bismuth, freed from appreciable amounts of 
tin and antimony, is warmed gently and treated with sufficient ammonia to 
neutralize the greater part of the free acid. At this stage a precipitate 
is formed whicli dissolves wuth difficulty; the last portion of the dilute 
armnoiiia (1 : 2) is added drop by drop, the solution is diluted to about 
300 ml., and the remainder of the free acid neutralized wdth dilute ammonia 
added cautiously until a faint opalescence appears, l)iit not enough to form an 
appreciable iirecipitate. One to 3 ml. of dilute hydrochloric acid (1 part UCT 
sp.gr. 1.10 to 3 parts 11 -O) are now added, tlie mixture stitred and the bismuth 
oxychloride allowed to settle for an hour or so on the steam bath, then filtered 
hot by decanting off the clear solution through a weighed Gooch crucible. The 
precipitate is washed by decantation twice with liot water and finally W'ashcd 
into the Gooch, then dried at 100'’ C. and weighed as BiOCl. 

BiOCl X0.S024=Bi. 

Note. — Three ml. of dilule hydrochloric acid (nr 1 ml. conr?. HCl, sp.gr. 1.10) 
are .sufficient to prwdpitate coinpletely 1 gram of bismuth from solution. 

^ The method is be.st suited to amounts of bismuth below 10 mg. 
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DETERMINATION OF LARGE AMOUNTS OF BISMUTH AS THi 

OXIDE, 

Prelimiiiary Considerations.— The determination of bismuth as the oxide 
requires the absence of hydrochloric acid or sulfuric acid from the solution 
of the element, since either of these acids invariably contaniiiiates the final 
product. In presence uf tlie.se acids, which is frequently tln‘ case, fleterminntion 
of bismuth by precipitation as Bi 2 Sa or by reduction to the metal and so weigh- 
ing is generally recmuinendi'd; a brief outline of tin* methods is givcm later. 
A solution of bismuth free from liydroelilorie arid ami praelieally free of 
sulfuric acid may be obtained by jjri'eijntating together with ('iiS, (MS, 
and P1)S, and di.SM)lving the sultides in iihric acid, the amount of sulfiine acid 
formed by the r(‘aetion being negligible. 

Two general coiuJitions will lie eojiMtlerocI: 1. Solution.- eunfain/ng Irml 
C'ojiper and cadmium may also be jireseiil. li. Solid iriris fnu’ from lead 
Chipper and eadmiuiii may be jiri sciit. 

1. Separation from Lead, Copper, and Cadmium, by Precipitation as 
Basic Nitrate.® — Either the sulfurie or bydrmdilorir' and niellit)dh may lie 
employed for effecting the separation of lead by preciiiitatmo iMirtlnTmon* 
advantage may be taken of the fart that bismuth mtrale is rlinngefl by the 
action of water into an insoluble basic salt, while lead, (■opjii‘r, and eadmium do 
not undergo such a transformation. 

Procedure. -Tin* biMiiiitii nitrate .solution is evaponiti*(l to syrupy con- 
sistency and hot water added with constant stirring with a glass rriJ. The 
Milution is again evaporated to ilr>ije^s, and the Imt-wafer Ireiitment repeated. 
Four such evaporations are generally siillicieut to convert the bismuth nilriitu 
completely into the btusic salt; when tliis .stage is reached the addition ol water 
will fail to produce a turbidity. The holution is finally (‘vaiiorafed to dryiies.s 
and. when free from nitric acid, i.s extracted with I’old aiiunouiiim niliate solu- 
tion (1 NII4NO3 : 500 IbOj to di.ssolve out the lead and oilier impurities. 
After allowing to stand .some time with frequent stirring, the solulinn is filtered 
and the rcfeidue wa&lieJ with iimniuniuin nitrati^ solution, thim dried. 

Ignition to Bismuth Oxide.- As much uf the precipitate as [aissible i.s 
transferred to a AVeighed porcelain crucible, the filter is biirncil and the a.sh 
added to the main precijiitate. This i.s iioav gently ignited over a Humsen 
burner. Too high heating will cause tlie oxide to fuse and attack the glaze 
of the crucible. 

Properties. -Bi (OH) .N I >3, mol.nt, 305.02; .sp.^r., r/mrnip., 200°; 

tnftnl. ir) HiO; hdL iritoi'idii; hexagmuf plntvs, 

BizOs, mnL wL, 400.0; .s-p.gir., 8.8 to !).(); m.p., 820 to 800°; irmdahk iu cold 
water and in alkalies, but soluble in acids; ytllnw Utrugonal mjstnh. 

BiaUjXO.MiTO-Bi. 

2. Precipitation of Bismuth as the Subcarbonate or Hydroxide, Lead 
being Absent.— Kither of these proc(Mlures effects a separation of bismuth from 
copper and cadmium. 

‘ AmountH river 10 ing. 

• J. Lowe, J. prak. Chem. (1), 74 , m, 1858. 
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is U\t[‘iT^i\ t)^ \m\ llu' ret^'uluo h treated with more ammoiiia and i>eroxide. It 
is tlirn filtered onto a filter jiaper, waslietl with liot, dilute ammonium hydroxide, 
(1 ; -S), followed by hot water and washed free of any adhering eopper or ead- 
MiiuiM (no residue wlien a droj) is evaporated on jdatinum foil). Re-solution 
in hot dilute nitric acid and reiirerapitation inay soinetimes be neeessary to 
obtnin the pure product. The hydroxide may be dried, ignited and weighed 
as BijO;? according; to directions already given on page 154. 

Properties. — Biinj- CO.r IliO, mri/.u'f., 544.03; .‘jp.r/r., 0.86; di’comp. hy hvat; 
iiifiolublr in ivalvr, iiolublf' in acids^ finso/itWe in Na*j( '0:i; white prmpiiate, 

BilOlDs, moLwi.j 200.02; loses ] \ HoO at 150°; insoL in cold water and in 
ulhalios; soluble in acids; whik prccipUate. 


DETERIMINATION OF BISMUTH AS THE SULFIDE, BioSa 

The procedure is ajijilicable to the determination of bismuth in a hydro- 
chloric or sulfuric acid solution, freed from other members of this group. 


C 



Fla. 16.— Piirificatiun of Carbon Disulfide. 


Procedure. — Bismuth sulfide i.s precipitated by passing H «S into the sliglitly 
‘'‘•id solution, preferably under pressure. When the precipitation is complete, 

^ r. Jannasch, Z. anorg. Chem., 8, 302, 1895. 
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the bismuth sulfide, BisS^, is filterod off into a weif^hcd Gooch crucible, the 
precipitate washed with JI 2 S water, then with alcohol to remove the water, 
followed by carbon disulfide to dissolve out the precipitated sulfur, then alcohol 
to remove the disulfide, and finally with ether. After drying for fifteen to 
twenty minutes, the residue is weighed as Bi 2 S 3 . This weight multiplied by 
0.8130= Bi. 

Note. — The carbon disulfide used should be fre-shly dtstilled. This may be accom- 
plished by placing the carbon disulfide in a small flask (A, ]‘’ig. 10) connected by means 
of a glass- tulwj (C) to a second flask (B), cork siopiicrs being used. The vessels arc 
immersed in beakers of water, the container with the reagent being placed in hot water 
(66“S0“ C.) and the empty flask in cold water. The reagent quickly distills into the 
empty flask in pure form. 

Properties of Bismuth Sulfide.— nioLwL, 5M.18; sp.gr., 7-7.81; 
dccomposiid bij /o-nf, .sf)ru?.>!7ifji/= 0.0000 18g. per 100 ml. culd HA); isi)liihk in nitric 
acid; brovm rhomhir crysicdn!. 


DETERMINATION OF BISMUTII AS THE METAL 

Reduction with Potassium Cyanide.'^ — Bismuth precipitated as the car- 
bonate and ignited to the oxide according to the procedure given, is fused in 
a weighed porcelain crucible with 5 time.s its weight of potassium cyanide over 
a low flame. The cooled infdt is extracted W'ith water, pouring the extracts 
through a filter that has been dried and w'eighed with the (?rii(;il)le. Bi.sniuth 
is left undissolved as metallic bismuth. After washing with water, alcohol, 
and ether, the filter, with the metal and loosened pieces of porcelain glaze, is 
dried at 100® V. together with the crucible. Those are then weighed and the 
increased w'eight taken as the amount of bismuth present in tlie sample. 

ELECTROLYTIC DEPOSITION OF BISMUTH 

With sample-s containing less than 0.03 gram Insmuth, the nicial may be 
satisfactorily deposited by electrrjl 3 ^sis of its sulfuric acid solution, lead having 
been removed previomsly by sulfuric acid by the standard procedure. The 
solution should contain about (J ml. of cone, sulfuric acid por 100 ml. This is 
electrolyzed with a current of 0.6 to 0.7 ampere and about 2.7 to 3 volts. 

Other Methods. — Bismuth may be precipitated quantitativedy by adding a 
solution of KsCr(CNS)ti (blue-violet) to a solution that is 0.3 to 1 N in HNOa. 
The precipitate is brick-red and has the formula BiCrfCNS)6 after drying at 
120“130° C.® The method is best applied with amounts of bismuth ranging 
from 50-125 mg. It serves to separate bismuth from Cr, Mo, Al, Fe^\ Zn, 
Mn, Ni, Co, the alkaline earths, Mg, and the alkalies. 

* Method by H. Rose, Pogg. Ann., 110 , p. 425. 

Vanint) and Treubert (Ber., 31, 1303, 1H9S) rtMluce bismuth by adding formaldehyde 
to its slightly acid solution and then making strongly alkaline with 10% NaOll solution 
and wanning. 

^ C. Mahr, Z. anorg. ollgem. Chern., 208, 313 (1932); Montequi and Carrero, C. A., 
27, 2903 (1933). 
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Bismuth may be converted into complex iodide or bromide ions like Bilr, 
BiDrfl®, and the latter may be precipitated with suitable cobalt or chromium 
animines, or with certain basic organic substances.^" 

Numerous organic precipitants and color tests for bismuth have been 
proposed. 


VOLUMETRIC DETERMINATION OF BISMUTH 

DETEIIM I NATION OF BISMUTH BY PRECIPITATION AS OXALATE 
AND TITRATION BY POTASSIUM PERMANGANATE “ 

Normal bismuth oxalate, produced by addition of oxalic acid to a nitric 
acid solution of the eleiniMit, boiled witli successive portions of water, is trans- 
formed to the basic oxalate. This may be titrated with potassium peniian- 
gfiiiate in presence of sulfuric acid. 

Procedure. Preparation of the Sample . — One gram of the finely ground 
sample is treated with 5 to 10 ml. of concentrated nitric acid and digested on 
the steam l)iitli and finally evaporated to dryne.ss, the residue is taken up with 
5 ml. of nitric acid (sp.gr. 1.42) + 25 ml of water, and diluted to 101) ml. 

Precipitation of the Oxalate. — About 5 grams of ammonium oxalate or 
oxalic acid are added and the liquid boiled for al^oiit five minutes, the pre- 
cipitate allowed to settle and the supernatant solution filtered off. The 
precipitate is l)oi]ed twice with 50-ml. portions of water and the washings poured 
through the same filter. If the filtrate still passes tlirough acid, the washing 
is continued until tlie arid is removed and the Avashings passing through the 
filter is neutral. The bulk of the basic oxalate precipitate is placed in a beaker 
and tliat remaining on the filter paper is dissolved by adding 2 to 5 ml. of hydro- 
chloric acid, 1 : 1, the solution being added to tlie bulk of the precipitate. 
This is now warmed until it goes into solution and the liquid is diluted to 250 
ml with hot water. Dilute aininonia is now added until the free acid is 
neutralized; the resulting prccipitaU* is taken up with dilute sulfuric acid, 1 : 4, 
added in slight exce.s.s. The resulting solution, 'wanned to TO'" G., is titrated 
with standard potassium permanganate. 

One ml KM 11 O 4 N/10 = 0.01 045 gram Bi. 

"Berg and Wurm, Her., 60, 1004 (1027); Mahr, Z. anal Chem., 93, 433 (1933); 
J^pacu ct al ibid., 79, 190 (1930); 93, 2fi0 (1933). 

The method is rapid and is sufficiently accurate for commercial work. Warwick 
Hiid Kyle, Ghem. News, 75, 3. 

Muir and Robbs, J. Chem. Soc., 41 , 1. 
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NoTK.—TjCiid, copper, ari^cnir. Iron, zinc, and Iclluriuiri do not interfere, Ily- 
drochlorie arid should not be used to dissolve the samjdr, fw it interferes witlj the oxaliUe 
precipitHtioa. 


CINCHONINE P0TA8.S1T:M IODIDE, C;OLORI METRIC ]\IETHODi-= 

Tills method is applicable for the det(?rinination of small amounts of 
bismutli, fl.OOOOS to 0.0(M)lo gram, in ores and alloys. The firocedure depends 
upon the fact that bi-smiith nitrate produees a crimson or oranpe color when its 
solution is added to a solution of cinchonine ])otHSsiiiin iodide, the intensity 
of the color depending upon the amount of bismuth in the resulting product. 

Special Reagents. Cinchonine Potassium Iodide Sofufion. — Ten grams of 
cinchonine are dissolved by treating with the least amount of nitric acid tliat 
is necessary to form a viscous mass anti taking up with about 100 ml. of water. 
The acid is added a drop at a time, as an excess must be avoided. Twenty 
grams of potassium iodide are dissolved separately and cinchonine solution 
added. The resulting mixture is diluted with water to 10(K) ml. After allowing 
the reagent to stand forty-eight hours, any precipitate formed is filtered off and 
the clear product is ready for use. The reagent preserved in a glass-stoppered 
bottle keeps indefinitely. It should be filtered free of suspended matter before 
use. 

Standard SismuM Sofufion.— One gram of metallic liismuth is dis.solved 
in the least amount of dilute nitric acid (1:1) that is necessary to keep it in 
solution and diluted to 1000 ml. in a graduated flask. One hundred ml. of this 
solution is diluted to 1000 ml. One ml. of this diluted solution cDiiiains O.OOOJ 
gram bismuth. 

Procedure. Isolation of Bismuth,— The solution is freed from lead by 
H2SO4, and from arsenic, antimony, and tin by precipitation of the sulfidcsS 
and extraction with Na28 solution. The residual sulfides are dissolvt^d in lint 
dilute nitric acid, according to the standard methods of pronedure. TJie free 
nitric acid is nearly neutralixed by tlic ciiutiou.s addition of dilute ammonia, 
the last portion being added drop by droji, until a faint cloudines.'M is evident, 
and then 10 to lo ml. of 10% amiiionium carlmnate an* added with constant 
Btirring. The mixture is digested for about three hours on the steam batli, 
the clear solution cleoanted through a simUl filter, thi? residue washed by 
decantation once or twivv with hot water contnining Hnunoniuin carbonate and 
then on the filter twice with pure hot water. 

Co r^ORf Af KTH J C Co M PA RI.S 0 S 

The residue of bismuth basic carbonate is dissolved in the least amount of 
dilute nitric acid necessary to effect solution and the filter washed free of 
bismuth with a little watci' containing a few drops of nitric acid. The solution 
is made up to a definite volume, oO ml. or 100 ml. according to the bulk of 
precipitate dissolved. Two .small beakers placed side by side may be used 
for the color comparison, a sheet of white paper or tile being placed under the 
beakers. Two 5(bml. Ne8.sler tubes, hovrever, are preferred. Three ml. of 
cinchonine solution are added to each container. From a burette the bismuth 
nitrate sample is run into one of these containers in just sufficient quantity to 
^ Method of W. C. Ferguson. 
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color tho reagRut a rriiiiHon or oran^^o tint. TIir exact volume reqiiirod to do 
tliis is noted and the fM|uivalont amount of sample u.sed calculated, (If no 
color is produced bi.siiuitlj is ahserit.) The reaKont in Die adjacent beaker or 
Nosfslcr tube is dilut(Ml to o to 7 ml, and into this is run, from a burette, the 
standard bismvitli nitrate soluiiun until the cohjr exactly matches the sample. 
I roin tlie ml of tlie >tfind!ird required the amount of bismuth in the sample 
can readily be calculated. 

Reaction.-i]U+VvAh2^20Kl+Ki(:<(h),=C,,lh^^^ 

Precautions- The sensitiveness of the method is lo.st if the depth of color is too 
prpiit. It is necE'ssary^ then, to tuld the sample to the cinchonine reagent in such quantity 
only as will prcKluee a light crimson or orange color. 

Solutions in the cornnarisoii tubes or beakers must not be overdiluted, since the 
l)ismuth salt formed liy the reaction of the cinchonino resigent is soluble in water with 
the disappearance of color in too dilute solutions. 

Comparison must he expeditiously made, as a precipitate is apt to form upon stand- 
ing, and iodine will sometimes separate. 

llie order of addition must be observed; e.g., the bismuth solution is added to the 
rini'horiine reagent, never the reverse. 


COLOIUMETRIC DETERMINATION OF BISMUTH. BISMUTH 
IODIDE METHOD 

Bismuth iodide gives an intense yellow, orange, or riul color to its solution. 
The color is not de.^^troyecl by 8 O 2 , as is that of free iodine. The intensity 
of the color varic.s as follows; 

1 part of bismuth in 1 0,000 parts of water produces an orange-colored solution. 
1 part of bismuth in 40,000 parts of water j)rf)duce 8 a light orange color. 

1 part of bismuth in 100,000 parts of water produces a faint yellow color. 

Reagents. Standard Bismuth Solution.— Oiw gram of bismuth is dissolved 
in 3 ml of cone, nitric acid and with 2.8 ml of water and made up to 100 ml. 
witli glycerine. Clyccriiic is added to ke^ep the Bila in solution. Glycerine 
is not necessary for iinioiinis of bisinuih beUnv 0.0075 gram per ml 

Potassium Iodide Solution . — Five grams of potassium iodide disvsolved in 
5 ml of water is diluted to 100 ml with glycerine. 

Procedure. — The sain))le is dissolved witli just suHicieiit nitric acid and 
uvifer necessary to E*ause solufion, 10 ml. of glycerine and .10 JiiJ. of potjissiiim 
iof/iiJo Kolufion added and the sa/iipJe diluted to 50 ml. Coiiijiarison is noiv 
njarlo with 10 ml. of the standard lusmuth solution to which lias been added 10 
ml. of potaBsiuJii iodide and 30 ml. of ivater. It is advisable to have the 
standard stronger in bismuth tl.aii the sample and to draw out the standard 
from the comparison cylinder until the two colors match. 


BISMUTH DETERMINATION IN LEAD BULLION** 

Ten to twTiity-five grams of the lead, hammered or rolled out and cut into 
^mall pieces, are taken for analysis. The sample is dissolved in a mixture of 
-00 ml w'ater and 50 ml nitric acid (sp.gr. 1.4) in a large covered beaker, and 
warmed gently on water or steam bath. When lead has dissolved, the beaker 

*®T. C. Thresh, Pharm. Jour., 041, 1880. Copper and ferric iron interfere. 

“ J. J. Mulligan. 
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is removed and placed on cool surface and enough sulfuric acid (1-1) added 
to precipitate lead. 

The lead sulfate is allowed to settle and the clear supernatant liquid is 
decanted into another beaker and held. To the residue of lead sulfate 10-20 
ml. concentrated sulfuric acid is added and brought down to strong fumes 
on hot plate* After strong fuming, the portion containing lead sulfate is 
diluted with water. To the first clear decanted portion, 10 ml. sulfuric acid 
is added and tliis also evaporated down to fumes of sulfurio acid. Both 
portions are removed frojii hot plate and when cool add oO jul. water ajid to 5 
grams of tartaric acid to each. Heat to dissolve tartaric acid and filter over 
asbestos pad, the clear portion first, and then follow witli the fine containing 
bulk of lead sulfate. The bulk of lead sulfate is washed by decantation 
three or four times with warln water before transferring to asbestos pad. 
When bismuth is liigher than .oO/^i in the bullion, the sulfate residue may be 
retreated with sulfuric acid, fumed ami washed. TIve clear solution is allowed 
to stand for ime hour and refiltercd to ensure removal of all lead sulfate. 
The filtrate is then ^vanned and hj'drogeri sulfide gas passed; filtered on a 
paper and waslied with cold 1I'.S water. The sulfides are washed from filter 
back to precipitating beaker. The sulfides of Sli, Sn, To, etc., Lare Icaehed out 
witli a 10% KS solution, which ha.s been saturated with hydrf)geii sulfide, 
and allowed to stand in warm place and filtered over tlie original siillidf? iiaper. 
After washing with warm water containing a few drops of Kurt sf)lution, the 
precipitate is dissolved in nitric acid and a few drops of liromljie to ensure 
solution of all .sulfur. It is all important to remove rtl), rtn mid Te from 
sulfide precipitate before going any further l)y ri'jieating hydrogen sulfide 
precipitation. 

The nitric acid solution of IJi, Cu, etc. is made faintly alkaline with am- 
monia and 1 gram amumiuum carbonate added and the solution boileil for 
five to ten minutes wlien the bismuth i.s precipitated as basic salt. To luisure 
solution of the copper, a few drops of free ammonia are added with stirring 
before filtering. The bi.smuth precipitate i.s filtered on a tared (looeh, washed 
with water, dried and ignited to Bi/la over Bunsen flame. 

Bk)3X,8n70 = BL 


If the bismuth precipitate is dark after preeijntation with ainmoiiia and 
ammonium carbonate, it may be due to tellurium. If so, tlie filtered precipi- 
tate is' drier!, ignited and fused with caustic potash and .sulfur to put the 
tellurimn in a soluble form and thus remove tellurium from insoluble bismuth 
sulfide; or redissolving in acid and reprecipitating m.s siiliide.s and washing 
the sulfide.s with KjS solution a.*? before mentioned. 

This method is applicable to refined lead wlien larger portions are taken. 


BISMUTH IN ALLOYS'® 

The alloy is dissolved in nitric acid, a.s little hydrochloric as possible, and 
10 ml, sulfuric, and run down to .strong SO.i fumes. Then proceed as for ores. 

“ A portion of this chapter was erjutributed by J. J, Mulligan, SuiMsriiitendent, U. S. 
S. Lead llelinery, Inc. 
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Where bismuth is present with considerable tin, the cementation of the 
bismuth with pure iron wire to free it from tin and then treatment of the residue 
as for ores and mattes, seems to be the best means for obtaining a l)ismuth prep- 
aration free of tin for control analyses. 

In the presence of cr)nsiderable copper, the bismuth can be precipitated 
as basic carbonate, filtered, and the impure basic ])recipitate treated with 
nitric acid and evaporated to fumes of sulfuric, the procedure then being 
the same as for ores and matte. 


DETlllMINATION OF BISMUTH IN ORES, MATTES 

A qualitative test for lead and insoluble bisnuith cornpoiind.s on all products 
to bp analyzed for bi.smutli i.s an important step with the removal of lead as 
sulfate a.s .soon as perfect solution of the sample i.s insured. 

For products containing from \% to 2')% bismuth, one gram portions are 
taken; fur or higher | gram portions are weighed up. 

The weighed portion i.s transferred to a 2o0-nd. beaker and 25 ml. HjO and 
10 ml. concentrated nitric acid added, and where sulfur i,s ])rfisent a few drops 
of bromine are added caution, sly after acid has been allowed to act for a suf- 
ficient time. After all sulfur has gone in solution, boil down to dryness on 
water bath or hot plate, 2 ml. of nitric acid and 1 ml. hydrochloric acid are 
added, then 1(1 ml, of sulfuric acid cautiously added, and the covered sample 
taken driwn on hot plate to strong fumes of SO.i, The cooled solution is diluted 
with 5(1 nd. water and 2 to o grams tartaric acid are added and the mixture 
hrought to a hoil, Tlie re.«idue containing insoluble lead sulfate, silica and 
other iiisfdublcs i.s filtered and waslicd with 2% .solution of sulfuric acid to free 
re.sidue of .soluble lusimitli. 

The filtrate contains Hi, ( 'u, Sb, As, TV, ami a siiinll amount of Pb may be 
in the solution. After standing for one-half hour or more, the solution is 
refiltered to remove any lead that may have gone through on first filtration. 

The clear solution containing bismuth is saturated with hydrogen sulfide 
gas for one-half hour. 

Filter sulfides on filter paper and wash with IljS water. If much iron 
is present the sulfides are redissolvcd in nitric and sulfuric acids, taken to fumes, 
and the sulfide precipitation r(q)eated. 

The .sulfides are leached with a 10% .solution of Iv-S saturated with HjS 
gas to remove As, Sb, Sn, Te, and iSe. The remaining sulfides containing 
(.’u, Cd, Bi are di.ssolved in nitric acid and a little brniiiine water, bromine 
boiled off and solution made slightly alkaline with ammonia water and 1. gram 
of ammonium carbonate, added. The solution is boiled for five to ten minutes 
and 1 ml. of ammonia is added and the basic carbonate filtered on a tared Gooch, 
ignited and weighed as BijOa- 

BiAX.8970=Bi. 
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famoTp. sp.gr. 2.45; m.p. 2200”; b.^. sublimes, 
jcrysl. sp.gT. 2.S5; m.p. 2500°; b.p. 3500° C.; oxide, BiOs 


Boron nocurs combined in n.iture a.s boric acid, and the combination of 
this acid with certain bases. It is frequently associated witli calcium and 
aluminum in siliceou.s rocks in such miiicral.s as datolitc, a calcium boro- 
silicate; axinite, a calcium aluminum boro-silicate; tourmaline, a com])li.“.'i 
boro-silicate. The commercial sources of boron are borax, JvaiBiDv lOlIjO 
(36.0% BsOa); tincalconite (tincal) (NajO-2B;()roH;0') found in preat 
quantities in the Mojave desert in southern California; kernite, Na>B407-411s(); 
ulexite, XaCaBsOa-SlCO (43% BjOs); colemanite, CajBdOu- 511^0 (')0.9% 
BjOj); boraeite, MK7Cl:B,r,()3o (62,.o% BiOj) and kramerite (NasO’iCaO-- 
5 BjO 3-10H2O) (41)..')% B2O3). The demand for boron in the past tw^enty 
years has increased three fold. 


DETECTION 

Flame Test.— Boric acid is displaced from its salts by nearly all acids, 
including even carbonic acid. Upon ignition, however, it in turn drives out 
other acids w'hich are volatile at lower temperature.s. powdered borate, 
mixed with potassium sulfate and calcium fluoride, plaianl on the loop of a 
platinum wire, i.s held in the colorless flame of a Bunsen burner, a green color 
will be imparted to the flame by boron. Copper salts should be removed with 
HjS and barium as BaSOi if present, b.s these also color the flame green. 

The flame te.st may be conveniently made by treating the jiowdered sample 
in a test-tube with .sulfuric acid and alcohol (preferably methyl alcohol), A 
cork carrying a glass tube is inserted and the test-tube gently warmed. The 
escaping gas will burn with a green flame. 

The teat may be marie by igniting the mixture of powder, alcohol, and 
sulfuric acid in an open porcelain dish. The green color will be seen in presence 
of a borate. The test is not as delicate as the one with tin*, test-tube. 

Borax Bead. — Na2B4D7- lOHjO fused in a platinum loop, swrdls to several 
times its original volume as the water of cry.stallization is being driven out, 
then contracts to a clear molten bead. If the bead is dipped into a weak 
solution of cobalt and plunged into the flame, until it again becomes molten, the 
bead upon cooling will be colored blue. 
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Turmeric Test. — A few drops of acetic acid are added together with 2 
or 3 drops of an alcoholic turmeric solution to an alcoholic extract of the 
sample, placed in a porcelain dish. The soliitibii is diluted with water and then 
evaporated to dryness on the water bath. l/lOOO milligram of boric acid will 
produce a distinct color, 2/100 milligram will give a strong reddish-brown 
colored residue, which becomes bluish-black when treated with a drop of 
sodium hydroxide solution.^ 

Boron was isolated l)y Gay-Lussac and L. Thenard (1808) by reduction of 
the trioxide with potassium. Sir Humphrey Davy obtained it about the same 
time by rerluctiun of boric acid. 

Borax is an important constituent of enamels. It is employed in glass, 
which is used lor makijig cliiiiineys and incandescent lights and other heat 
resisting glassware. It is used to protect the citrous fruit from “ blue mold.^' 
(/Oinpounds of boron have a marked effect on plant growtli. 


ESTIMATION 

The determination of boron (generally reported as Bn() 3 ) may be required in 
a variety of substances, l.)oron bc?aring ores, borax, alkaline brines, soils, 
corninereial boric acid and borate concentrates, ceramic materials, paint 
pigments, food preservatives etc. 

During an analysis boron may be left in part with the silica residue causing 
high results for silica, as it volatilizes with silicon tetrafluoride during the 
treatinent of SiO^ witli IIF and IL.hS 04 , A portion may be carried down with 
the ammaniurn hydroxide precipitate giAung high results for aluminum. 

In the decomposition of the substance for the determination of boron care 
must be exercised to avoid the lo.ss of boron, as boric acid is easily liberated 
from its combinatinns by acids and volatilizes with steam. Digestions carried 
out in covered beakers practically eliminates the loss provided the heating is 
done cautiously avoiding Augorous boiling. Loss occurs if the digestion is 
( [Jiiducted in uncovered beakers. 

Tlie reagents used in the determination should be free from boron as Avell 
as the glass vessels in Avhich the reactions are conducted. 


PRKPARATION AND SOLUTION OF THE SAMPLE 

(.'rystalline borun is scarcely attacked by acids or alkaline solutions; the 
aniorphouH form, hoAvever, is soluble in concentrated nitric and sulfuric acids. 
Both forms fused with potassium hydroxide are converted to potassium meta- 

^ Turmeric test — G. Bertrand and H. Agulhou, Compt, rend., 157, 1433^ 1913. 
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borate. Boric acid ia more readily soluble in pure water thiiu in hydrochloric, 
nitric, sulfuric or acetic acids, but is more soluble in tartaric acid. Borax is 
insoluble in alcohol. The addition of an acid to borax liberates boric acid, 
forming at the same time tlie salt of the added acid. 

Boronatrocalcite, Ulexite, Colemanite, Water-Insoluble Borates. — A five 
to ten gram .sample of the material is digested in a flask with reflux condenser 
with sufficient hydrochloric acid to combine with the luises with which boric 
acid is united. Following the digestion (an half liour is generally sufficient) the 
sample is liltcred, and tlie filtrate and wasliings of the residue and apparatus 
transferred to a volumetric flask and diluted to definite volume. If preferred 
the material may be transferred to a volumetric flask, made to volume and 
allowed to settle, and aliquot portions filtered for analysis, using dry filters. 
Allowance is made for the residue in the flask. 

Borax, Borax Concentrates, Tincal, Rasorite, Water-Soluble Borates. — 
Details for e\'aluatioii will be found in a later section of this chiijder. 

Boric Acid in Mineral Water, — Water conLaining more than 0.1 gram 
boric acid per liter, about 200 ml. are evaporated to small volimie, the precipi- 
tated salts are filtered off and washed. Boric acid ])Msses into tlie filtrate ami 
may be deterniined Ijy tlie distillation method of (loorh given on ]). JOli. 

With water containing traces of boric acid, o liters or more are evaporated to 
about onc-tenth the original volume tho precipitate fdtered off and washed with 
hot water. The filtrate is evaporated down to a moist residue. If the residue 
is small, it is acidified with acetic acid and the boric acid detenniinMl by distil- 
lation, as stated on p. I fi6. If considerable residue is jiresent, hydrochloric acid 
ia added to acid reaction, and then the mixture digested with alisolute alciihol in 
a corked flask for ten to fifteen hours, with occasional shaking. The solution is 
filtered, the residue washed with 95% alcohol, the filtrate diluted with water, 10 
ml. of 10% sodium liydroxide solution added and the alcolml distilled ofT. A 
second alcoliolic extraction is generally recommended. The final alkaline 
solution is taken to drynCsS.s and gently ignited. The residue Ls extracted with 
W'ater, made acid with acetic acid and B^Oa determined liy distillation. 

Carbonates. — The material is treated with sufficient acid (M. 0. indicator) 
to liberate all the (X): and react with the combined alkali of Imric and carbonic 
acid; it is boiled in a flask with reflux condenser to cxfiel COi-, ten to fifteen 
minutes, the solution exactly neutralized with sodium hydroxide (M. ().), and 
the liberated boric acid titrated in presence of glycerol and phciiolplitlialein as 
usual. 

If cautiously conducted the expulsion of C02 may be effected in a covered 
beaker without loss of boric acid. 

Boric Oxide in Silicates, Enamel, etc. — About 0.5 gram of the finely ground 
material is fused with five times its wniglit of sodium carbonate, the melt 
extracted wdth water and the extracts, containing the sodium salt of boric acid, 
evaporated to small volume. The greater part of the excess sodium carbonate 
is neutralized with hydrochloric acid and finally made acid with acetic acid 
(litmus paper test==red). Boric oxide is now detennined by tbe distillation 
process according to the procedure given later in the chapter. 

Acid Insoluble Boron Minerals. — Minerals in which boron is not completely 
liberated by acid treatment must be fused with sodium carbonate in a platinum 
crucible, the flux being weighed. The fusion is dissolved by adding the 
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necesEiary amount of standard acid to neutralize the base and then a slight 
excess, During the neutralization heating is avoided. Should the volumetric 
titration method be followed in the subsequent analysis it is necessary to 
expel the carbon dioxide in solution, but considerable care should be exercised 
to avoid loss of boric acid, which is volatile with steam. A reflux condenser will 
prevent loss, if boiling the solution is necessary tu effect expulsion of COz, or 
the expulsion may be accomplished in a covered beaker, heating at sim- 
mering ” temperature for lO-lS minutes. 

Boron Carbide.— See p. 181. 

SEPARATIONS 

Iloron may be separated from oilier interfering elements by distillation in 
])nrsenee of acid and methyl alcohol according to the procedure given under the 
methods that follow. See Distillation Method as modified by Chapin. 

Home Ani) in Mtlk, llurrKR, Meat and Other Foods 

Milk.= One hundred ml. of milk is treated with 1 to 2 grams of sodium 

hydroxide, and eA’apnrat(‘d to dryness in a platinum dish. The residue is 
thoroughly charred by gently healing; at this stage can? must be exercised or 
loss of boric acid Avill result; 20 ml. of water are added, the sample heated and 
hydrochloric acid added droj) l>y drop until all but the (carbon has dissolved. 
The mixture is washed into a lOO-ml, flask with as lilt If? water as possible, 0..’) 
gram calcium chloride added, then a few drops of plipnolphtlialein indicator, 
Ihon a 10% sodium hydroxide solution until a slight permanent pink color 
is ol)tainecl and finally 25 ml. of limn tvater. (All P -Oo is precipitated as calcium 
phosphate.) The liquid is made to 100 ml., mixed thoroughly, and then filtered 
through a dr)'' filter. To 50 ml. of the filtrate, equivalent to 50 ml. of the milk 
taken, normal sulfuric acid is added until the pink color disappears, then 
methyl orange indicator is added, follow'ed by more of the standard acid until 
tlie yellow color changes to a faint pink. Carbon dioxide is expelled and the 
liberated boric acid iitrateil in pr(?seMce of glycerine, according to the procedure 
given for evaluation of l)nrax and boric acid, under Volumetric Determination 
of Boron. 

Butter,^ — Twenty-five grams of butter are WTighed out in a beaker and 25 
ml. of a sugar sulfuric acid mixture addf'd. (]\lix— 6 grams sugar of milk, 
4 ml. normal sulfuric acid per 100 ml. of solution.) The beaker is jdaced in the 
oven (100° C.) until the fat is melted and tlie mixture is thoroughly stirred. 
When tlie aqueous solution has settled, 2U ml. are pipetted out, phenolphthaleiii 
added, the solution brought to boiling and half-normal sodium hydroxide added 
until a faint pink color is obtained. Ten ml. of neutral glycerine are added 
and the titration carried on until a permanent pink color appears. The 
difference betAveen the two titrations multiplied by the factor for equivalent 
boric acid gives tbe weight of boric acid in the portion taken. 

The determination is not affected by the phosphoric or butyric acid or by 
the sugar of milk in the butter. 

"R. T. Thomson, Glasgow City Anal. Soc. Repts., 181)5, p. 3. 

•Tlie milk residue thoroughly charred will give, a colorless solution upon extraction. 

* 11. Droop Richmond and J. B. P. Harrison, Analyst, 27, 197. 
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Meat.’^ — Ten grams of the chopped meat are mixed in a mortar with 40 to 
80 grams of anhydrous sodium sulfate, and dried in the water oven. The 
mass is powdered, then placed in a flask and 100 ml. of methyl alcohol added 
and allowed to stand for about tw^elve hours. Tlie alcohol is distilled into a 
flask and saved. Fifty ml. more of alcohol are added to the residue and this 
again distilled into the first distillate. The distillates arc made up to 150 ml., a 
50-ml. portion diluted with 50 ml. of w'ater and 50 ml. of neutral glycerine added 
with phenolphtlialein indicator, and tlie boric acid titrated with twentieth- 
normal sodium hydroxide. 

One ml. N/20 NaOH = 0.003092 gram boric acid, HaBOa. 

Boric acid in canned goods, saiicps, cereals, etc., may be determined by 
evapor.atioii of tlie substance with sodium hydroxide and incineration a.s in 
case of milk. The sodium hydroxide is neutralized and boric acid titrated as 
usual. 


GRAVIMETMC DETERMINATION OF BORON 

The solubility of boron compounds prevents complete proclpitation by any 
of the known reagents, hence most of the gravimetric metliods are indirect. 

DISTILLATION AS METHYL BORATE AND FIXATION BY LIME “ 

This excellent method, originally worked out by F. A. Gooch, and later 
modified by Gooch and Jones, ^ depends upon the fact that the borates of 
alkaline earths and alkalies give up their l)oron in the form of the volatile 
methyl borate (b.p., 05° C.), when they are distilled with absolute methyl 
alcohol (acetone-free). The methyl borate pas.sed over lime in presence of 
water is completely saponified, the liberated boric acid combining with the lime 
to form calcium borate, which may be dried, ignited, and weighed. The 
increase of the weight of the lime represents the BjOa in the sample. 

2B(OCn:0.i+CaO+0H2O-r>CH3OH+Ca(BO0.^ 

Procedure. — About 1 gram of pure calcium oxide is ignited to crjiistant 
w'eight over a blast lamp and then transferred to the dry, Erlenmeyer receiving 
flask (Fig. 17). The crucible in which the lime was heated and weighed is set 
aside in a de.siccator for later use. 

^ C. Fresenias and G. Popp, Chem. Centr., 2, 69, 1807. 

“ Proc. Am. Acad, of Arts and Sciences, 22, 167-17G, 1886. Anal. Chem., Troadwell- 
Hall, Vol. 2. 

^ See note on p. 168. 
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0.2 ii^am or less of the alkali borates, obtained in solution by a procedure 
given under Preparation of the Sample,” is treated with a few drops of litmus 
(or laninoid), solution and the free alkali neutralized with dilute HCl solution 
added drop by drop. A drop of dilute sodium liydruxide solution is added and 
then a few drops of acetic acid. The slightly acid solution is transferred to the 
pipette-shaped retort R, Fig. 17 , by 
means of the attached funnel F, wash- 
ing out tlie l.)eaker and funnel with 
thnn; 2- to ])orlioii.s of ’water. 

The stupcofik of tlie fuTiiiel i.s chised, 
the ai)])ai{itiisis coiiiiected up as shown 
in tlie illustration, the paraliin bath, 
lieatod to not over 140 ° C., placed in 
position ^ and the liiiuid in tlie retort 
(listilleil into the receiver containing 
the known ainnuiit of lime. When all 
tlie litpiid has distilled over, the jiar- 
a/lin l).'ttli is loweretl, the retort allowed 
to cool for a few minutes, 10 ml. of 
iiK'thyl alcoliol (acetone-free) added to 
the residue in R and the contents 
again distilled by replacing the par- 
allin bath. The proce.ss is repeated 
three times with methyl alcohol. The 
e.ontent.s of the retort (which are now 
alkaline), are made distinctly acid by 
addition of acetic acid, and three more 
distilhition.s made with 100-rnh por- 
tions of metliyl alcohol, as belYire. Fio. 17 .— Distillation of Methyl Borate. 
The paraflin Initli is now removed, tlie 

receiving flask i.s stoiipered, the contents thorfiughly mi.xed l^y shaking, and set 
aside for an hour or mure for eomplete saponification of the methyl borate. The 
contents are now puurtMi into a large platinum dish and evapora ted on the water 
l)ath at a temperature below the boiling-point of the alcohol, (lioss of boric 
acid ’wall occur if the alcohol boils.) The adhering lime in the receiving flask 
is dissolved hy wetting its entire surface with a few drops of dilute nitric acid 
(the flask being inclined and revolved to flow the acid over its sides). The 
contents are transferred to the dish with a little water and the evaporation 
rej)eatecl. No lo.ss of boric acid will take place at this stage, the alcohol having 
been removed during the first evaporation. The residue is gently heated to 
destroy any calcium acetate tliat may have formed, the cooled borate and 
lime are taken up with a little water and transferred to the crucible, in which 
tiui lime was heated and weighed. The material clinging to the dish is dis- 
solved witli a little nitric acid (or acetic acid), and washed into the crucible. 
The contents of the enicible are evaporated to drynes.s on tlie ivater bath, then 
heated very gently over a flame (the crucible being covered) and finally more 
strongly. The heating is continued until a constant weight is obtained, The 
increase of weight of the lime represents the amount of B2O3 in the sample. 

^ Submerge ilie retort in the paraffin bath gradually to prevent too violent a reaction. 
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Notes. — Gooch and Jones worked out a procedure which utilizes sodium tungstate 
as a retainer of the methyl borate, in place of the lime. This substance is definite in 
weight, not hydroscopic, soluble in water, and recoverable in its original weight after 
evaporation and ignition. “ Methods in Cliem. Anal.,” p. 204, 1st Kd. liy F, A. 
Gooch, John Wiley it Sous, Publishers. 

The receiving flask has a cork stopj^er with a hole to acremunodate the tube of 
the condenser anrl a slit to permit the e.<c.aj)e of air from the flask. 

Gooch recommends cooling of the receiving flask. 


VOLUMETRIC DETERMINATION OF BORON 

Introductory. — The boron bearing material h brought into .s<:)lutioii by an 
appropriate method and the .solution freed from carbon dinxirle, alununurn, 
iron and any substance other than boric acid which reacts with smliurn hy- 
droxide. If the .solution is alkaliiit; it is made slightly acid and healed to expel 
carbon dioxide (covered beaker). Boric acid is liberated l)y the ar-.id treatment. 
The free mineral acid is very carefully iioutralized in presence uf a suitalde 
indicator, wliich is unaffected by free boric acid, such as inetliyl oninge, methyl 
red, or Sofnol Red No, 1. With the indicators mentioned the luid-point is the 
first defiiiite yellow color. A polyhydric alcohol is addc'd (inanniitil or glycerol 
are generally used, glucose has been found to be snlisfaetury) and the titration 
of boric acid by means of standard alkali, is conducted in presence of a suitable 
indicator, such as i)henolphthaleiu. In the presence uf glycerol the following 
reaction has been suggested: 

C.HsOH- IIB 03 +NaC)n = C3lb0n- NaBOa+HsO. 

1 ml. of 1 N NaOII is equivalent to 0.0;f4fs2 g. 

Removal of Carbon Dioxide. — This is aecornplishcd by slightly acidifying 
the solution and heating gently for ten to fifteen minutes in a cnvi.Tcd beaker. 
Vigorous boiling must be avoided as loss will occur with the resulting steam. 
Loss also occurs if the beaker is uncovered during the expul-sion of the ('Oo. If 
carl)nn dioxide is not completely expelled the results will be too high for boric 
acid. 

Removal of Iron and Aluminum. — The precipitation of the hydroxides of 
these elements by addition of an alkali hydroxide to the ferric or aluminum 
salts would lead to high results for boric acid, hence iron and aluminuin should 
be removed from the solution titrated. Variou.s methods have beiin suggested 
for the removal of iron and aluminum, by precipitation with magnesium oxide 
or by addition of barium or sodium carbonates, or .sodium hydroxide in pres- 
ence of boric acid with a suitable indicator which would avoid an excess of the 
alkali (aluininate will form with an exces.s). Since the liydroxides occlude boric 
acid, provision is made for determining the occluded acid. Ammonium hydrox- 
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idc should not be used for precipitation of iron and aluininiini as it leads to high 
results for boric? acid, (he amnioiiimn chloride formed reacting with the alkali 
hydroxide, Details of analysis for the commercial evaluation of borates follow. 


EVALUATION OF CRUDE BORATES 

The procedures below arc applicable ff)r tlu? detcrininatinn of waiter soluble 
jiiirl total lioratcs in Imrax, kernite, tincalconito, ulexitc, colrinaniie, boracite 
(‘tc. Shduld b()r()-sili(*atcs be jm'sent, conversion to the soluble sodium salt 
Tiiay be eff(M‘led Ity fusion with sodiuin carbonate. It is very necessary that the 
analysis be con duel eel on representative samples. Borate coneentrMtes rapidly 
])ick up rntiisiure so iJiai Die samples must be kept sealed from the air to obtain 
conconlaiit results. 

DI’TETnilXAlTON OF WATER SOLUBLE BORATES 

('rude borates generally contain shale, wliich must be separated from the 
water soluble bnratt's. This is accomplished by extraction with suHicient ’water 
to dissf)l\'e the soluble borates; which, in crude borax, tincalconito, kernito and 
other sodium borates, constitute practically all of the availalde^ borates. In 
presence of iron and alumimini, which is left entirely with the residue from the 
water extraction, sumo boric acid invarialdy is occluded in tin? residue and must 
be recovered, slnndd total boric acid be desired. Details for the estimation of 
liorate in the residue are given. 

Reagents. “-Normal or half normal hyrlrot?hloric aeid. Normal or half 
normal sodium hydroxide ((’(.)2 free). Approximately sixth normal hydro- 
chloric acid. Mannitol or glycerol (neutral). Indicators. Carbonate free 
water*. 

IhlKCARATION AND EXTRACTION OF THR SAMPLE 

A five gram .sample is taken from Die representative, finely ground material 
and is placed in a 250-ni].-30()-inl. beaker, 200 ml. of pure water are added, the 
beaker iiovered and placetl on a hot plate and brouglit to gentle simmering. 
After ir >-20 minutes of heating, with occasional stirring, 2-8 ml. of sodium 
chloride crystals are added and the residue allowed to seitle clear (10-15 
minutes of settling is generally sufficient). The clear solution is carefully 
decanted through a rapid filter into a 500-ml. graduated flask, taking care to 
avoid traiisf erring any residue to the filter as this wnmld seriously retard 
filtration. The extraction of the residue is repeated three tiinevS more with 75 
*nl. portions of pure water, settling each time with addition of 1 ml. of solid 
sodium chloride crystals, and cautiously decanting the solution through the 
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filter into the flask. The extrantions are best made by gently heating, and 
stirring, for a few minutes with each 75 ml. portion. Practically all of the 
soluble borates are extracted with tlie first two ])ortions. Finally the residue is 
transferred to the filter by a 1% ^olutiun of Nat"! and the filter alJnw'ed to drain. 
If much shale is present with iron and alniviinuin hydroxides this last step is 
slow. (If the residue is not to be examined for occluded and insoluble borates^ 
the procedure may be greatly hastened by transferring the extracts and the final 
residue directly to the flask without filtration. .\n allow'anee of 0.5 ml. for the 
residue is generally more than suflicient for the space occupied by this.) The 
500-ml. flask is now filled to tlie mark witli distilled water and tlioroiighly 
mixed. Aliquot portion.^ are taken for analysis, usually .100 ml. (1 g.) when 
half normal reagents are to be used, or 200 ird. (2 g.) when normal reagents 
are used. 

Titration of Boric Acid. — To the solution in a 250-ml. Inniker are ailded 2-.S 
drop.s of Sofnol Red No. 1, methyl red, or methyl orange indicator and ju.st 
sufficient C N IICl to give a red color and about 0.3 -0..^ ml. excess. The beaker 
is covered and the solution gently heated to simmering temperature, avoiding 
vigorous boiling. Ten iniiiutes is siifficieiit to expel carbon dioxide. (CO-: if 
present vrould cause liigh results.) The solution is cooled by placing iiie beaker 
in a container of cold water. The solution and cover rinsings are carefully 
neutralized by addition of just suflicient standard alkali ir) give a yellow color. 
(A drop of the reagent will give this color at the en(l-\)oiiit.) The free boric 
acid is now titrated, after the addition of 25-50 ml. of glycerol (or 4- S grams of 
mannitol) and 1 ml. of pheiiolphthalein indicator. Tlie standaril alkali is 
added until a faint pink color i.s obtained, and then a drop or mure additiomil, 
until the color i.s a cle/inite reddish pink, the true end-point. 

1 ml. 1 N NaOII is equivalent to 0.05-1S2 g. B20a. 

1 ml. 0.5 N NaOH is equivalent to 0.01711 g. 

Detehmixation or Boiiic Acid in the Water Insou'di/e RKsinuE 

The residue on the filter from the water extraetiori is waslovl into a tall 
250-ml. beaker, 10 mb of 0 X IICl added, tlie beaker covered niui the mixture 
heated gently on a hot jdate, just below boiling, for 15- 20 minutes. (Xu loss of 
boric acid results under these conditions. With vigorous boiling a loss wdll 
occur.) The solution is ci)r)led, filtered, and powdered sodium carbonate added 
to the filtrat-e until the free HCl is neutraliziMl (avoiding an apprecialde excess), 
the solution reacting blue to litmus paper. Tlie iron, aluminum, and silica are 
filtered off. Boric acid Is determined in the filtrate and washings of the 
residue, according to the procedure for titration of l)oric acid, a.s descrilied;- 
acidification with arid, expulsion of COa, neutralization to Sofnol Red or methyl 
orange avS indicator, and titration of boric acid in prc,sence of glycerol and 
phenolphthalein. 

Notes.-— If much residue is present a second treatment may be necrAsar>'. If 
silico-borates fire present the residue should be fused with scjdiimi carbonate and the 
borate determined in the fusion. 

A 5 gram sample ls ample, larger amounts are difficult to handle and are unnecessary. 

The finely divided clay remains in susj^enflion for hours and would be difficult to 
filter, The addition of sodium chloride flocculates this suspended matter, causing it 
to settle rapidly. The added salt docs not affect results. 
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It is important to wash by decantation, otherwise the finely divided clay will clog 
the filter and greatly lengthen the time of filtration and washing. 

Carhonatos iniist be exjielled from the solution that is titrated for boric acid, as 
CO 2 lends to high rcsuJt.s. In covered beakers no loss of boric add occurs during this 
cx|)ulsion of CXij. By experiment it w'as found that at simmering temiierature no loss 
orniirred during 45 minutes of heating in a covered beaker, while there was a loss of 
H.7 milligrams from a total of 41)1 milligrams during the same period of time in an 
uncovered beaker. 

Glycerol is apt to contain free fully aidds. Should these be pre.sent, prepare the 
glycerol as follows: — To a liter of glycerol add lOl) ml. of distilled water and 10 ml. of 
jihenolplithalein indicator. Now cautiously add standard sodium hydroxide until a 
faint pink color is obtained. 

\Vh('re doul)t exists regarding the end-])oint/ in the l>oric acid titration, add 6 N HCl 
until the red color of methyl orange or methyl red i.s obtained. Neutralize wdth NaOH 
nnd rei-KJat llie titration of boric acid with NaOH. 

The reagents should be carbonate free. 

All analysis should be conducted on the sample that is representat ive. The calcined 
borate concentrate rapidly picks up moisl.ure so that the sample should be kept in an 
air tight container. 

Iron and aluniinuni carry out boric acid in direct proportion to the amount of these 
hydroxides present. Jleeovery of the occluded or ads4;)rbpd boric acid must be accom- 
plished if total boric acid i.s desired. A double precipitation is seldom necessary of the 
iron and aluminum from which a recoverv is made, since the amount generally present 
in the repreci|)itation is iiiapprociable, unlcs.« the precipitate is large. 

iVccipit.Mtion of iron and aluminiirn by addition of anirnoniuin hydroxide has been 
suggo.sted. Tins is highly undesirable as the presence of ammonium salts lead to a 
serious error in the titrutif)n of boric acid and tne end-point is uncertain. Ammonium 
salts are dillicult to expel from the solution. 


EVALUATION OF BORON BEARING ORES— 

ACID EXTRACTION METHOD 

The. method is applicable for the determination of total boric acid in borates 
of sodium, eiilcium, and magnesium in materials suci) as crude borax, tin- 
calcouite, kernite, boraeite, ulexite, colemanite etc. Silicoborates require a 
l)rcliminary fusion with sodium carbonate. The acid residue should be ex- 
amined for these. Iron and aluminum, amrnoniuni salts and substances other 
tlian boric acid, should be absent from the solution if they react with sodium 
hydroxide. 

Reagents,— 1 N or 0.5 N IlCl and NaOH (carbonate free). 6 N HCl 
(acid of constant boiling point is satisfactory). Saturated solution of sodium 
hydroxide (carbonate free). Water (carbon dioxide Free). Indicators — Sofnol 
Bed No. ] . Para-riitro-pheiiol siiturated water solution; rhenolphthalem 1.0% 
in a 50% alcohol solution. Mannitol or Gl^TeroI. 

Procedure Acid Extraction.— A five gram sample, finely ground, is placed in 
a 250-mL volumetric flask, 15-20 ml, of B N HCl are added, together with an 
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equal volume of water and the flask connected to a reflex condenser. The 
mixture is heated to boiling and boiled for 20-25 minutes. After allowing to 
cool slightly, 75 ml. of water are poured into the flask through the condenser 
tube, the solution mixed, and then the heating and boiling repeated for 10-15 
minutes. The flask is again allowed to cool slightly and about 50 ml. of water 
poured through the condenser tube into the flask. The condenser is discon- 
nected, the flask placed in a cold water bath and cooled. AVater is now added 
to the 250 ml mark, and if necessary an additional amnuiii to allow for tlie 
volume occupied by the residue. One gram of tlie residue o(m upio.s a volume 
slightly less than 0.5 ml Generally the amount is so small that this additional 
water is unnecessary. After the residue has settled, the clear solution, in the 
quantity desired, is decanted through a dry filter into a dry, clean beaktT, and 
portions of this filtrate taken for analysis. Fifty ml. are equivalent to 1 gram 
of the original sample. 

Volumetric Determination of Boric Acid. — Fifty ml. of the filtrnte or 100 ml. 
are taken, according to the strength of the reagentvS used. The work is con- 
veniently carried out in 400-ml. beakers. 

Removal of Iron and Aluminum. — Salts of iron and aliiminum react quan- 
titatively with sodium hydroxide when the solutiojis of the eompDunds are 
combined. Iron is completely preeijntated as hydroxide when its eonibinerl 
acid i.s neiitralizotl by the NaOH, and an excess of the alkali lias no further 
action except to make it more flocculent. Aliimimim is proc'i|)il:ited at a. pH 
of 6 to 7.5, but an excess of the alkali forms the. soluble sodium alununate, 
causing the aluminum compound to rodjs.solvc. Aluminuin may be quantita- 
tively preciijitated by sodium hydroxiile in boric acid srdiiliuiis, in the absence 
of polyhyclric alcohols, when using p-Nitrophenol indicator which gives a 
yellow color at the proper pH for the preci|)itatii)n of tlie aluminum. The 
indicator shows the end-point when all of tlie comhined aciil of iron and 
aluminum are neutralized, Advantfige i.s taken of this aidion in the removal 
of iron and aluminum from boric acid solutions. Thi.s avf»ids the iiitrn[luctinn 
of an iimmoniuni salt, wliicli would interfere in the boric aciil iletcrmination if 
ammonium hydroxide were used to precii)itato aluminum and iron. It avoids 
introduction of a carbonate. When sodium carbonate is cmphjyrMl in thi.s 
precipitation, the carbonate interferes with the boric acid titration, and must 
be removed l)y boiling the solution, slightly aciflified, keejnng the beaker 
covered, otherwise loss of boric acid occurs. 

Procedure. — To the boric acid solution in a beaker are added 3“4 drops of 
Sofnol lied, or p-Nitrophenol indicator. Standard sodium hydroxide is added 
cautiously until the yellow color of the indicator remain.s. All the iron and the 
aluminum will be precipitated at this point. The solution is heated gently, 
then allowed to stand for several minutes. The iron and aluminum hydroxide 
is filtered off and washed with hot Avater, and the fdtrate and washings titrated 
for boric acid according to the procedure given under titration of boric acid. 

Recovery of Occluded Boric Acid. — The iron and alumiiuim hydroxide carry 
out very appreciable quantities of boric acid, when precipitated in the presence 
of a large excess of this acid. If the amount of these hydroxides Ls appreciable, 
the recovery of boric acid is essential for accurate results. The hydroxides are 
dissolved in the filter by addition of 6 N HCl, added in sufficient excess. The 
acid solution is caught in a beaker together with hot washings of the filter. 
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Throe to four drops of Sofiiol Red or p-Nitrophenol are added to the solution, 
and sodium hydroxide (50% solution) is now added dropwiee until about 
neutral, then 0.5 N NaOH until the yellow color of the indicator remains. 
The solution is gently heated and allowerl to stand for several minutes and the 
iron and aluminum hydroxides filtered off. The filter is washed with warm 
water. The filtrate is now aeiilified with 0.5 N IICI. The solution is neutral- 
ized to Sofnul Ited or p-Nitrophenol by addition of NaOH drojjwise, and the 
boric aeid determined by titration with NaOH in the presence of mannitol or 
glycerol (about 5 ml.) and phenolplithalein indicator. Time is saved by 
carrying this titration separately from the main solution. 

Titration of Boric Acid. — The solution from the precipitation of iron and 
Mlumininii is acidified again with IICI and then just neutralized cautiously 
with NaOH to yeJhnv color of Sofnol Red or p-Nitrf)()heiJol. Now about 10 
drops oF plienolphthalein indicator are added and 25-50 ml. of neutral glycerol, 
or solid jnannitol (according to the amount of boric acid titrated) and then the 
standiird alkali until a distinct reddish pink color appears, the true end-point 
for boric acid (pH 11). 

Note. — The boric acid in the .solution renovererl from the iron and aluminum 
procijjilalc is dclcnnined also ms directed aljove, .and the amount added for total per- 
centage? of 

One ml. 1 N NaOH is equivalent to 0.03482 g. or 0. 09530 g. Na2B407. lOIIaO; 
or (1.001 rS4 g. 'M:ih( )3. 

One ml. 0.5 N NaOH is equivalent to half the above amounls. 

Notes o.v the Arm flxTRAmoN Method foii Total Acid 

The acid exiraclion generally effects complete solution of the borates that are 
available in crude boralc minerals. Should .silico-bo rates he present a fusion of the 
acid residue .should be made, with sodium carbonate flux, and the fusion examined for 
borates. 

The reflu.x cnnderiser is u.sed to avoid loss of the boric acid by volatilization. (The 
0 N 11(3 is Mpproxiiii.'itelv acid of eunstaiit boiling point.) 

The removal of iron and aluminum is necessary from the extract, a.s these, esf)ecially 
the aluiiuiuini .salt, Iciul to high results for boric acid by the action of their combined 
acid Avitli the .standard biuse. 

Definil.i? am omits of honite are invariably carried out by the iron and aluminum 
hydroxides, so that a iei:overy must be effcclL^ if the precipifates are present in appre- 
ciable iiiiiounts. 

The isoelectric point of aluminum ia between pH C)-7.5, and it is at this point where 
the almiiiniim l•o^lI^ouIlds .are le.'i.st wduble. iSfuno aluminum hydroxide will go into 
8<dution if too much NaOH is added t.o precipitate the aluminuin. 

The end-point is a cornhinatinn of tne two colors yellow and pink, and is a distinct 
reddish jiink color. The Sofnol Red or p-Nitrophenol gives a rlLstinrt yellow color in 
alkaline sfjlution.s. Both indicators are colorless in acid solutions. 

A CDTiccntrated solution of NuOH is used to neutralize the 6 X HCl so as to not 
increase the volume for filtering. 

Neutral glycerol is prepared :i.s follows — To 11)00 ml. of glycerol add 1“5 ml. of 
phenol phthalein and ruaitriilize with regular NaOH reagent. The color will fade due 
to tlie lorniation of acid, .so add more Na(JH reagent as ii(?eded t-o keep it colored pink, 
A sharper end-point i.s olitaiiicd with mannitol. 

In cases where less than .1 g. of B2O3 are found, greater accuracy may be obtained 
by use of .1 N NaOH, 

If end-poiiits are run over, back titrations are possible with either indicator. 

PreeipiUtioii of iron and aluminum with NaOH in place of NajCOs, avoids the 
noce.4sity of expulsion of CO4, which would cause high results for 'l)oric acid. If the 
latter is used, the solution should be acidified, the beaker covered and CO2 expelled by 
heating gently at simmering temperature for 10-15 minutes. 
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It has been found, that in place of attempting to recover the boric acid in the 
iron and aluminum precipitate, a close result may be obtained by taking the 
average boric acid titrations of two equal solutions, one from which the iron and 
aluminum have been removed and the other in which they remain. This 
procedure is more rapid and will check the 3 lower methods within 0.2 to 0.3%. 
By actual test on a borate we obtained the BjOa, long method 44.04%, short 
method 43.87%). 

Settlement Basis. — Since the borate concentrates will pick up moisture on 
shipment/ especially over seas, it is necessary that the analysis lx? conducted by 
shipper and purchaser on the same basis of moisture contivnt. The material as 
shipped is spoken of as dry *’ and that as received as “ wet.” Tliis can be 
accomplished by sampling the materiiil at the dock of shipment, and enclosing a 
sealed sample to the customer, Should separate samples dry ’ Jiinl ” wet 
be examined, the settlement should be made on the average of analysis on 
dry^’ and “ w^et ” basis and the average of weights. Tor example, if TOO 
tons of concentrate i.s shipped and there is a gain of o tons of nunsture, making a 
total of 105 tons received, and the analysis of the saiujde. on tlie dry ” ba.sis is 
47,25%; BaOii and on the wet basis 4r)^’[ Bi-f);,; settlement shouhl t)e made for 
102.5 tons of concentrate with the average analysis of 40.12% BiiOa. 


DETERMINATION OF BORIC ACID IN CRUDE BORATES— METHOD 
OF THE PACIFIC COAST BORAX COMPANY 

In the determination of in crude l)orates sucli as rasorite, eolrunanitc, or 
ulexite, many elements may interfere with tlip direct titration. Iron, alumina, 
soluble silica, and inangaiie.se are common interfering substances. 

To remove these substance.s a procedure called the “ Barium C'arbonatc 
Method ” is used. 

The determination i.s based upon the fact that barium borate, formed by the 
addition of barium carbonate to boric acid, is quite soluble. It acts as a buffer 
solution of such hydrogen-ion concentration a.s to cause the precipitation of the 
hydroxides of the heavy metals. Insoluble barium compounds of tlie acidic 
compounds present sucli as silica, are also funned. 

The method is as folloAVs; 

One gram of the finely ground borate is stirred witli 50 ml. of w^ater in a 
250-mL beaker and enough concentrated hydrochloric acid then added to 

® By actual test on a dry roncentrate a gain uf over one per wnt, *hie to moisture 
absorbed from the air, took place during a 2J hour exposure f>f the sample to the air. 

Developed by G. A. Connell and K, Jacoby. Submitted by W. F. Diiiglcyi 
Techninul Department, Piwdfic Coast Borax Compimy. 

The method in general follows the standard procedures for the determination of 
boric acid. Certain modificatjoriH are of interest. 
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decompose all the borate present. About 15 drops (1.5 ml.) are usually re- 
quired. This is boiled until the borate is decomposed and dissolved, and if long 
boiling is found necessary it should be done under a reflux condenser. If a 
large excess of acid is present after the reaction is complete, it should be nearly 
neutralized with sodium hydroxide or sodium carbonate. Care should be 
taken, liowevcr, that the solution is slightly acid to methyl red before the next 
step is taken. A few drops of bromine water are added, enough to oxidize all 
the ferrous iron, and tlie excess of bromine boiled off. To this slightly acid 
solution of borate about 2 grams of finely powdered barium carbonate are 
added, and the solution boiled for at least two minutes. At this point the 
volume of the solution shouUl be at least 1(K) ml. for each .5 griim \l 2 O 2 present, 
in order to avoid precipitation of BvOj as barium borate. There should be a 
little un dissolved Ijariuin carbonate left in the beaker after boiling, otherwise an 
irisuflicient quantity of barium carlmnate has been used. More barium 
[■arl)Oiiate can l.>e added at this point, if needed. 

Completion of the reaction is indicated by no further evolution of carbon 
dioxide, and eaie should be taken that a suflicient ap[)lication of heat has been 
given. After boiling, the contents of the beaker are allow'Rcl to stand for at 
least an liour or, if eonvenieiit, for several hours. The solution is filtered and 
residue washed with whaler. The filtrate is acidified with hydrochloric acid, 
boiled to remove carbon dioxide, and neutralized with N/2 sodium hydroxide 
solutimi, using methyl red a.s an indicator, and titrated in the same manner as 
given for the determination of B 2 l )8 in sodium borate. Wlitm analyzing 
lioraLes which have a tendency to loose moisture during preparation of the 
siiniple, or borate samples which contain associated materials wdiich yield a 
pre(‘ipitate difficult in filter, it is desirable to use a larger sample, say five to ten 
grams, conducting the preliminary treatment iii a larger volumetric flask, and 
using an aliquot proportion for the final titration. 

Notes.— J’ rjiriically all heavy metals with the exception of ferrous iron are prenipi- 
taled by barium rarbonale. I'erroiLs iron is oxidized to the ferric state and bromine 
Wilier is ii.'^ed for this pur[Kise, siiiee the exci^ss of bromine is easily removed by boiling. 
If exce.ss of bromine is not removed it will decolorize the methyl red used as an indicator. 

Methyl red is used Ji.s an iiiclicator for several reasons: Its color change occurs at a 
hydrogen-ion concentration very close to that of borit* aeid solution of the strength 
used in the deterininatioii. Its color changes are suitable since the yellow tint does 
not interfere w ith the pink i^olor of the phenolphthaJein. Its color cliaiige is not greatly 
jiffiTted by tem[MTature and fairly hot solutions may be titrated if haste is necessary. 
1'he end-points in both litrations can lie sharpened liy addition of 1 drop of 1% water 
solution of methylene blue at the time of addition of the methyl red. 

When glycerine or mannitol is added to boric acid and methyl red is present, the 
solution wiir turn pink or red in cedor. This color should not be confused with the 
pink of phenolphthalBiii. During titration with sodium hvilroxide the pink or red of 
methyl red will turn to yellow and remain tliis shade until tlie pink end-point of pheuol- 
plithaleiii is reached. 
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EVALUATION OF BORIC ACID 

One hundred ml. of the solution, prepared as directed under '' Preparation 
of the Sample/’ equivalent to 2 prams of the original maieriiil, is treated with 
50 ml. of glycerol or 1 gram of mannitol, and the acid titrated witli standard 
caustic, in presence of phenolphthalein indicator according to the procedure 
given under “ Evaluiition of Borax.” 

One ml. normal acid contains 0.062 gram lUiO^, hence tlie ml. of caustic 
required multiplied by 0.062= grams boric acid. 

£'xam^Je5.— Two grams lUBOa by actual test required 82.1 ml. N. NaOlI 
= 32.1 X.062= 1.01) grams H3BO,. 

MODIFIED CHAPIN'S DISTILLATION METHOD" 

The method takes advantage of the volatility of methyl Ijoratc, B{()CII;i)3, 
wdum alkaline earth or alkali borates are acidified, methyl alcohol adilerl and the 
solution boiled. The method serves for the separation of borrm from otluir 
substances and may be used as a check ileterrni nation where doubt may exist 
regarding the accuracy of the more rapid methods descTibed, (na'iisioned l)y 
disagreements in evaluation.s of cnnmiercial boron bearing materials. 

Reagents.^^^ — 1, Sofnol Red No. 1 Indicator,— 0.4% in ethanol, or 
methyl ml indicator, 1% in 50% ethanol, is recommended" in place of the 
paranitrophenol indicator originally used in the Cha])iii method. 

2. Phenolphthalein. — Ojie gram dissolved in 100 ml. of ethyl alivjlml and 
made up to 200 ml, with water. 

3. Hydrochloric Acid, 0.1 NoimaL — The water should I)e boileil to remove 
carbonic acid. 

4. Hydrochloric Acid, 1 :1 Strength. — A drop])ing bull) should bo filled with 
this acid when it is needed in accurate small aiririunt.s. 

5. Sodium Hydroxide, 0.5 and 0.1 Normal. — These should lx* staridardi?ied 
as follows: Fuse pure boric acid in a platinum dish. While still wnrin Ijrcak 
the melt up and place the fragments quickly in a weighing l.ulio. Dissolve 
1.75 grams in 250 ml. of hut, recently boiled water, coni, and dilutr- the solution 
to 500 ml. This solution is 0.1 normal — that is, in presence of Tnaiinite or 
glycerol 1 ml.^*^ is neutralized to the phenolphthalein end-poiiit by I ml. of 
0.1 normal sodium hydroxide. 

In standardizing the sodium hydroxide agaiu.st thi.s solution both indicators 
should be used, so that the end may be the same as that seen in aetual titration. 
Follow exactly the directions given under below, for the final titration, only 
assuming that the boric acid solution is exactly neutral to paranitrfjpIiRiiol — 
that is, free from mineral acid. When sodium hydroxide is standardized in 
this way the small amount of carbonate present does no harm. 

6. Mannitol. — This is preferable to glycerol, for it requires no special 
preparation, does not materially increase the bulk of the solution to be titrated, 

“ " Determination of Boron in Natural Waters and Plant Materials,” by L. V. 
Wilcox, Ind. Eng. Chem., Anal. Ed. 2, 35S, Oct. B)30. 

Bulletin 700, ” The Analysis of Silicate and Carbonate Rocks,” by W, F. Hille- 
brand. Dqjartment of the Interior, U. S. Geological Survey. 

Am. Jrmr. Sci,, 4th Ser., Vol. 14, p, 195, 1903. 
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and gives an equally sharp end-point. Glucose may be substituted for man- 
nitol. See p. 180. 

7. Methanol. — This should be distilled over lime after it has been heated for 
some hours in contact with the lime under a reflux condenser. The more 
nearly anhydrous, the methanol (methyl alcohol) i.s the better. 

8. Calcium Chloride. — This should be granular, anhydrous, and free from 
boron. 


PllEPARATION OF THE SAMPLE 

For Minerals. — Cluqhii used not more than half a grain of mineral powder 
for even very small arnuuntfi of boron, and not less unless the percentage 
exceeded 10. Wlieii the perceniage is liigh it i.s best to so limit the weight of 
the sample that tlie lioOa shall not exceed 0.1 grain. If a flux is u.sed it 
should be widglim.i to wiihiii a milligram or two; then the amount of acid re- 
quired to 1 aki^ up the melt can \n> measured out at once and there is no danger of 
using tmi gn\'it an e.\eess. 

If the niiiHTal is soluble in hydrochloric acid, transfer 1 gram of it to the 
flask /), without l('tl.iug any adliere to the neck, and treat with nut more than 
0 ml. of 1 : 1 liydrociilorle acid. Heat gently on a water bath until solution 
is comi»let(\ 

If lla? mineral is not solulde, add in it exactly six tim(‘.s its weight of sodium 
carlimiate or of an i!f|ui-ninle(*ular mixliire of sodium and potas.siuin carl)onate8, 
mix, .'iiid fu.<(‘ ill the usual itifiuiier. Without removing from the crucible, 
decompose the melt with 1 : 1 hydrochloric acid in calculated amount added 
by degrees. While lliis is being done the crucible should rest in a casserole, 
and the lid should be kept in place a.s niucli as possible. Toward the end it 
may be iiiuiessary to lo.*at a little, but care .should be taken not to boil, for 
boric acid would be lo.st with the steam. Tour the .solution into the flask B 
and rinse the crueilde witli a very little water. 

Tlien add i)ure anhydrous calcium chloride, using about 1 gram for each 
miliilitcr of soluliuii and running it through a pajier funnel to keep the neck 
of the flask clean. Twirl the flask a little to allow the chloride to take up 
the water, eunneet it with the rest of the ajipar.atus, rai.se the ciisserole be- 
neath it until the flask rests in the water l)iit does not touch the bottom, and 
then begin the distillation of the alcohol from the flask .1, taking care that the 
open end of the capillary " boiling tube ” is free from alcohol and that the 
U tube attached to the receiver is trapped with water. 

For Water. “llvaporate 2500 ml. to a moist rc.siduo in a 1-liter copper 
beaker, keeping it alkaline to phenolphthalein with saturated sodium hy- 
droxide. Transfer to a 2rj0-iul. Kavalier glass flask, washing the copper beaker 
finally with 0.1 N hydrocliloric acid. This acid may acidify the solution in the 
flask; if so, make alkaline as before and evaporate to a solid residue. It is not 
necessary to dehydrate completely. Acidify with concentrated hydrochloric 
acid; 5 ml. are usually sufficient. Heat to boiling, but avoid evaporation as 
boron will be lost. Test with indicator to make sure that the contents of the 
fla.sk are acid. Add one ml. in excess. Add 10 grams of CaCU and 50 ml. of 
methanol (synthetic) and distill as described under “ Distillation.’' 

For Plant Materials. — Dry at 70-80 degrees C., grind to a fine powder, and 
composite. Weigh 10 grams of the material and transfer to a decomposition 
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flask (Kavalier plass). Add 80 ml. of methanol, 5 to 8 ml, of HCl and 10 
grams of CaCh (free from boron). Distill as deseribed below. The operations 
following the distillation are the same for plant material as for waters and will 
be described in the following paragraphs. 

Distillation. — Connect flask D containing the sample as shown in Fig. 17A. 
Flask & should contain 10 ml. of 0.5 N NaOII to prevent escape of inetliyl 
borate. Start methanol distilling from reservoir 11, When t.lie eonteni.s 
of D are hot, light a small flame under the flask. Try to regulate the heat so 
that the volume in the flask Z) does not change. Di.stillatiou is eariinl along 
until 150 to 200 ml. are collected in the receiver Kiiise tlie eoritents of the 
trap tube into S and treat the distillate as detailed below. 



Treatment of Distillate.— Make the solution alkaline to phonolplithalnin, 
then add 10 ml. of 0.5 N NaOlI in exce.ss. Transfer the licpiid to a 1-liier copper 
Kjeldahl flask, not shown in diagram of apparatus, and distill ofl the inethaiiDl. 
This methanol can be fractionated and used again. Transfer the liquid left in 
the Kjeldahl flask to a 2o0-iiil. copper beaker, evaporate to dryness, and ignite 
at a red heat. Add about 10 ml. of water, heat to boiling and, with the aid of a 
stirring rod having a rubber tip, transfer to a volumetric flask. Then add 7 
drops of Sofnol indicator. Make distinctly acid with 2 N HCl. Shake to expel 
CO 2 and then make distinctly alkaline to phenolphtlialein Avith 0.5 N NaOH. 
Make up to 110 ml, and filter into another of the 100-inl. flasks. Take an 
aliquot of 100 ml. of the fJtrate, transfer to a 250-ml. Kavalier flask, and 
proceed with titration as described below. 

Titration of Boric Acid. — Make the alkaline filtrate add to Sofnol with 2 N 
HCl and then add 5 drops in exce.ss. Boil 3 minutes, shaking the flask oc- 
casionally to aid in the expulsion of CO 2 . Cool. Titrate as follows; Add 
C02-free 0.5 N NaOH until a slight yellow color of Sofnol shows. Add 1 or 2 
drops of 0.1 N HCl. The solution should become pink. Add the standard 
0.046 N sodium hydroxide drop by drop until the pink just disappears. The 
color will be orange not unlike the orange of neutral methyl orange. (If 
methyl red is used, the neutral color is also orange.) This is the neutral point 
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for Sofnol and the initial point for titration. Read the burette. Add 1 drop of 
standard alkali. The indicator should change to a clear lemon yellow. If it 
docs not, one would suspect that carbon dioxide was not completely removed. 
Continue adding the standard alkali until a reddish color apjxiars, showing 
pheiiolphtlialeiri alkalinity. Add about one gram of mannitc. The red color 
will be discharged if boric acid is present. If the red color is discharged, con- 
tinue adding standard alkali until the reel of phenolphthalein rtiappears. Add 
another gram of mannite. The color will remain but, if it dues not, add more 
alkali and anuther gram of mannite until a permanent end point is obtained. 
This first red color that is permanent in tlie presence of mannite is the end- 
point of tlie titration. 

The l)laiik i.s deteriiiined exactly as de,serib(Ml above, all of the reagents 
being used. The author's blanks ranged from 0.45 to 0.00 ml. standard N 
NaOH. 

Calculations.” Milliliters of standard 0.04fi X NaOlI used between the 
initial point ami the end-point less a blank equals the net titration, which 
rniiltiplied by 0.5 gives the mg, of boron in the aliquot. In this titration 
hitric acid acts as a moiiol)a.sic acid. The autlior used an aliquot of 100/110 of 
the original sani|Je, so after making this correction the following factors apply; 

For ‘JoOO-ml. aliquot of water, 1 ml. O.OIli X NaOII equals 0.2 p.p.m. 

For a 10-gram aliquot of leaves, 1 ml, 0.040 N XaOH equals 50 p.p.m. 

Discussion on the Above Method.— This method for Uie detonnination of 
linroM (lilTers froni the ( hapin metliod chiefly in tlie employment of copper 
flask.^ and bi'jiker.s and of Kavalier Uohemian glass Ihi.sks for the hot alkaline 
solutions. Cop[)er beakers are used for tlie first concentration of the water 
sample, wliich must be kept alkaline to prevent the loss of boron by vola- 
tilization. Copjier Kjeldahl flasks are u.sed when separating the methanol 
from the alkaline distillate, and finally copper beakers are used in drying and 
igniting the alkaliru* resiiliies from the Kjcldahls. 

Regarding the Accuracy of the Method.-- ( 17 ) The metliod seems to be 
practically iiuantitaiive when dealing with ];nire eompouiids of boron in amounts 
not exceeding 5 iiig. 

(/#) Wliere boron i.s added to a natural wati'r, it is ])0ssible to recover from 

00 to 05^[- of the total li^roii present. 

Noi’Es. — E. T. Allen and V). Ch Zicz tested the Chapin method very fully in iLs 
application to the iletermination of boron in glas.stvs anil regard it as far superior to 
other melhodH, even though it. i.s suhjwt to a slight but very uniform correction of 

1 milligram or lc.s.s, to be determined by a Idank run. The eurreclioii seems to be due 
always in part to a boron content of the reagents used and in part to a titration error. 
The fact tluit such correct ion is unavoidable makes the methofl of uncertain value for 
determining the very small amounts of boron that rocks may be presumed to carry, 
but the constancy of re.sult.s is so great that a consistent exce.s.s found over what the 
blank alTords is Lsirong evidence that boron is actually present. 

Allen and Ziez found the method to he affected appreciably by relatively large 
amounts of arsenious acid but not by arsenic acid. The effet-t of the former can lie 
eliminated by converting it to arsenic acid by oxidizing with hydrogen peroxide after 
making the solution distinctly alkaline with sodium hydroxide. 

Analysis of Silicate and Carbonate Rocks,” by W. F. Ilillcbrand, Bull, 700, 
U. S, Geol. Survey, 19l9. 
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Allen and Ziez also found that relatively large amounts of fluorides effert the accuracy 
of the ineth[)d but do not seriously impair its usefulness for ordinary work. 

Glucose may be used in place of raaniiite in titrations of borax as shown by TicRoy 
8. Weutherby and H. 11. Cliesnny (Ind. Eng. (.'hem., IB, S2(), Aug., 1926). Though n 
larger quantity of glucose (about If) times) is required than of mannitol, this is of nt) 
disadvantage, iis a large background of white material is helpful in distinguishing the 
end-point. As commercial glucose (cerelose^ may be obtained at a cost of a few cents 
a pound, while the price of mannitol is about 200 times as great, the advantage of 
glucose is seen. (Glucose per 100 lbs., mannitol §5.07 per lb., Aug., 1032, 

quotation.) 

The distillation is usuallv complete when the vapor roaches a temperature 
of 05° C. 

Boron in Plant Materials.— Dry at 70-80° C. Grind to a fine powder. 
Take 10 grams and treat according to the method described above. 


ANALYSIS OF ORGANIC PLANT MATERIALS FOR BORON CONTENT ’ ' 

This procedure, which is a fiirihor modification of the Chapin distillation 
method, may be profitably adapted to tlie determination of l)oron in organic 
material. Boron-free aiiparatus i.s used tiiroughout tli(‘ work. The results, 
which agree remarkably well, give most favonilde returns for boron content, 
being especially adapted to 1.0-500 iiig.s, of BsOa. With l lu* aid of 11 -SO.) and 
McOH it is possible to remove all BAls by distilling off tlu; AIi* ester. A 10 
gram sample is taken and placed in a liter Kavalier flask and digested with 
concentrated H 2 SO. 1 , water then added; methanol and the methyl borate 
distilled according to Cliapin’s method. Two distilkitions suffice for tlie 
complete removal of all boric oxide, (’ontacting GO-rfret^ NaOH in the 
recei\ing flask the distillate i.s carefully eva[)orfited in a silver di.sli which 
serves to oxidize any SO 2 that may have lieen evolved. Idie residue is then 
fused to destroy formates or other organic matter. Titration completes the 
process, using HC^ and GOrfrec XaOll with Sofnnl Red No. 1 as a f)reliininary 
indicator and employing glucose or mannitol and phenolphthalein as final 
indicators. 

Note. — (by W. W. Scott) — Methods appearing in this ehaider have been 
checked in the laboratory. The Editor acknowledges assistance and contribu- 
tions from Messers Russell G. Dressier, Arthur Zeisiner, HoAvard AV. GLson, 

Modification of the Schulck and Vastagh boric acid adaptation as developed by 
Lester K. Gates and W. W. Scott at the University of Souiheni ('alifomia. 

Schulf'k and Vastagh, Zeitschrif t Anal. Chirn.," B4, 167, 1931. 

” Glucose (cerelose) can be accurately substituted for mannitol here. Though 
requiring ten times as much glucose as mannitol, the cost of the latter is 200 times 
as great. 
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Lester K. Cifttes, Glen E. Cline and certain Industrial Laboratories. Dr, W. 
JI. Chapin examined the manuscript before publication and made several 
valuable suggestions. 


ANALYSIS OF BORON CARBIDE** 

BORON 

Preparation of Standard Solutions.— .2 N and .10 X solutions of NaOII are 
neediMl. 'rhey must l)f.‘ e:ir):M)nate fn?e. I'o [neparo thein proceed as follows: 

Dissolve 75 grams of e.p. X.aOll in 75 ml. of water. Pour into a large test 
tul)e r)r sioiilar tall vessel and allow to stand seAeral days or until all solid 
inntter settles. Of the clear solulion use .12 ml. per liter for tlie .2 N NaOll 
ami 5 ml. per liter for tli(‘ .10 \ NaOlI. Dilute with water that has been 
I'oileil and la^oled to rid it rif ('(tj. 

Titrate a 25 ml. porliori of each .solution ^Yith a standard atvid and methyl 
red indicator, ealculate iind make the iieee.s.sarv dilntimis with CO 2 free water 
to bring tlu* solutions to their re.^pectively desired Jioniialities, and standardize 
them accurately agiiin.^l |)ur(’, aiihydrr)us glass. 

Standardization of the Solutions. — Fuse c.p. boric acid thoroughly and store 
the resuUiiig BuO;? glass in a well .stn])|>LTed bottle. If the boric acid at hand 
is not considered pure enough, rocrystallize it twice from hot water before 
fusing. 

For standardizing the .2 N solution use approximately .^3000 grain of the 
glass. Ff)r tin* .10 N solution use .1500 gram. 

Weigh the sainj)le roughly into a eloan, ignited and weighed platinum 
crucible. Cover the crucible lightly, ignite for five minutes at a good red heat, 
cool and weigh again to get the weight of the sample. Di.ssolve the sample 
from tlie. enieible witli 50 ml. of CD., free waiter, add 4 drops of paraiiitrophenol, 
J ml. pheimlplithalein and titrate with the alkali being standardized, using 
mavinite to uljtain the end point. One gram of inannite is added at the start 
of the titration and further one gram additions are made as needed wdiile 
a|)prnachiMg tlie end point. 

Four samples should be treated in the abnv(3 manner for each solution. 
Divide the weight of each sample by the number of ml. used for its titration 
and if tli(‘ four results shfjW satisfactory agreement, average tbern and take the 
result as the B.Oa value per ml. of the solution. The BsO.! value multiplied by 
.‘R074 gives the B value per ml. of tlic solution. 

Indicators. — Paraiiitrophenol: Dissolve one gram in 100 ml. denatured 
alcohol. 

Method used by the Norton Company, Worcester, Mass, supplied by the courtesy 
of M. 0. Lamar. 
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Phenolphthalein: Dissolve one gram in 200 ml. denatured alcohol. 

Blanks. — Weigh and treat four B2O8 glass samples as in standardizing up to 
the point where they are dissolved in water. Wash off the crucibles thoroughly, 
keeping the volumes of the solutions at approximately 100 ml. Acidify the 
solutions distinctly with 1-1 HCl and treat them as in the method next to be 
described, up to and through the main titration with .2 N NaOII. 

The main titrations with the .2 X NaOH will show amouiits of slightly 
larger than the weights of the samples. Average these slight excesses, ealculate 
their value in terms of ml. of the standard soliitiun, and subtract this value from 
all main titrations whnn analyzing samples. 

This blank might be taken care of by taking the original samples through 
tlie method, Init the above procedure gives such very satisfactory results that 
it is adhered to. 

For the l)lank on the small recovery titration with the .10 X NaOH a new 
solution is made up and titrated exactly as in the recovery i)art of the method. 
This blank is large when compared with the small amounts of JV.O3 obtained 
in the recoveries but it is very ef)nsistent. 

The Method. — Weigh .12 gram of tJie >sample into a platinum crucible. 
Mix thoroughly with Xa-iCOs and cover with a layer of the i“arl)onate, using 1 
gram in all. Cover the crucible tightly and fuse slowly with gradually in- 
creasing temf>craturi*, finishing with a temperature as low as is consistent with 
complete fusion, rteineiuber that during fusit)ji there is always danger of 
volatilizing boric acid, and care mast be ased in performing the ojieration. 
When fusion is complete spread the melt on the inside of the crucible walls, 
allow' to cool and i)hice tlie crucible and nriver in a 200 ml. l)eaker. Add oO ml. 
of w<ater and allow the melt to dissolve. Heat may be; used to hasten solution 
but it should be used sparingly with the beaker w'oll covered. Do iirit boil. 

Wlicn solution is complete wash off tlie crucible and cover keeping llie 
solution in the beaker doAvn to 100 ml. Acidify with 7 to 8 ml. nf 1-1 11(1 and 
add four drops of paranitrophenul. Dilute one volume of the strong NaOH 
stock solution used in making the standard solutions with one volume of water 
and by means of it and a medicine dropper bring the solution in the beaker 
nearly to the neutral point. Complete the neutralization to the paranitro- 
phenol end point with the .2 X standard NaOH. 

When the iron in the solution amounts to almiit tw'o inilligrtiin.s or over its 
color appears and deepens as neutralization is ai)[)roaehed and may be mistaken 
for the indicator end point. This must be guarded against as under neu- 
tralization ruins the analy.sis. Several drops over the end point do no harm, 
BO make sure that neutralization is complete. 

Cover the beaker and heat, do 7iot boil, just until the precipitate coagulates. 
Stir in one fjuarter of a Whatman 7 cm. 41 filter paper macerated to pulp. 
Filter through a 7 cm. 41 Whatman filter paper, wa.sh the beaker three time-s 
and give the precipitate six thorough washings on the paper. Catch the filtrate 
in a suitable pressure flask. If the precipitate is small hot W'ater is satisfactory 
for w^ashing, but if it amounts to four or five milligrams or more a hot 1% 
solution of sodium chloride must be used to prevent hydrolysis. Set this main 
filtrate aside for titration. 

Place the original beaker under the funnel and dissolve the precipitate 
through the paper by dropping hot 1-1 HCl on it. It does not take much of 
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the acid to do this but make sure no undissolverl precipitate remains mixed 
with the pulp. Wash the filter and pulp six times with hot water nr 1% NaCI 
solution, add four drops of paranitrophenol, and repeat exactly the first pre- 
cipitation and filtration, this time catching the filtrate in a 500 ml. Erlonmeyer 
flask. This filtrate contains the recovery titration. Before starting the 
filtration the small wad of pulp in the filter is carefully removed and stirred 
into the precipitate in the beaker. 

Acidify the main filtrate in the pressure flask with ]-] HCl adding about 
three (lro|)s in excess. Warm the flask on a pan of sand until the solution is 
about 40^ C., transfer the flask still on the sand bath to a suction pump and 
boil under reduced pressure until bubble.s cease to come from the solution. 
Perform thi.s operation carefully to avoid loss by splashing. Disconnect the 
flask, cool it in running water and thoroughly wash down the stopper and 
inside of tho* flask with (/O 2 free water. Nearly neutralize the solution with 
strong carbonate free NaOlT and finish the neutralization with the. .10 N NaOH 
stantlard solution. In the solutifin as here prepared this end point is very sharp 
and one drop of the .10 N solution will give it distinctly, especially if the flask 
is examined at eye level toward a window between the additions of the last 
few drops. 

Wlien the .solution has been adju.sted to the neutral point add one ml. nf 
phenolphtlialein iiulicator and a gram of inannite. Begin the titration with 
the .2 .\ NaOH and continue until tlie junk color of the phenolphtlialein indi- 
cator <levelops. \di\ another gram of mannite and again develop the pink color. 
Continue these additions of mannite until the la.st one has no effect on the fully 
developed pink color. A.s this end point is properly obtained only through 
familiarity with it, an attempt is made to descrilie its approa-ch. A.s the end 
of the titration iu‘ar.s, the pink color in^rsists more and more when mannite is 
added. First a pink tinge will persist even though the yellow is greatly re- 
stored. After the next addition the pink will remain rleciJedly, mixed with 
the jndlow color. Finally a .stage will be reached where the pink color only 
lightens upon the addition of mannite. No yellow being discernible. "When 
this stage is reached one or two drop.s of the .2N .solution will give a sudden, 
definite, fully developed pink color that will remain for hours after the addition 
of another gram of mannite. This is the end point. 

Now make the recovery titration on the solution in the Frlenmeyer flask 
in the same manner, except that the .10 N NaOH solution is used, and as no 
CO 2 is present the solution i.s not boiled under reduced pressure. This end 
point is not difficult to obtain. 

Subtract the respective blanks from each titration. Multiply each titration 
by the B value per ml. of the solution used. Add the B values together, divide 
by the weight of the sample and multiply by 100 to obtain the percentage of B 
in the sample. 

SILICA 

Weigh .5 gram of the sample and 8 grams of Na 2 C 03 . Mix the sample 
thoroughly in a platinum cruciWe with most of the carbonate and cover the 
mixture with the remainder. Fuse with gradually increasing temperature. 
Use the highest heat of the burner only if the last bits of the sample do not fuse 
at a moderate heat. 
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Run the melt up on the walls of the crucible and cool. Place the crucible 
and cover in a casserole and leach the melt with water. Acidify the solution 
with 25 ml. strong llCl, wash off the crucible and cover, add 25 ml. methyl 
alcohol and evaporate slowly to driuiess with the casserole uncovered. Jvva- 
porate twice more with 5 ml. of HCl and 25 ml. of methyl alcohol. If boric 
acid remains condensed on tlie sides of the casserf)Ie, eva|)orate a third time. 

When boric acid is n(» longer evident, cool the ca.sscrolc, moisten the resirlm^ 
with 10 ml. 1-1 HCl, add 50 ml. hot water and warm until all .soluble salts are 
in solution. Filter, wash tlie jirecipitate with hot 2% HCl five times, then 
ftve times with hot water. Return the filtrate to the casserole and repent tlie 
dehydration and filtration. 

Burn off both papers in a platinum crucible, ignite intensely for 20 ruiniiie.s, 
cool and weigh. Add a few drops of water, two drops of strong II, ..SO,, and 
5-10 ml. of HF. Evaporate until both acids are gone, ignite the crucible ami 
residue for five minutes, cool and weigh. The loss in weiglit represents the 
silica. This weight divided by the weight of the sample ajid inultiplied l)y 
100 gives the percentage of silica in the sample. 

We do not encounter high silica in boron carlude samplf^s, but if silica sliruild 
be encountered much over 5% there is danger of it lieing containinated with 
boric acid in s|)ite of the evaporations with alcohol. In such a case, after the 
first ignition of the .silica, fuse it with one to two grams uf sodium carbon.'ite, 
make two dehydrations with intervcnijig filtration as above, then ignite, weigh, 
and finish as directed. \o alcohol i.s neeeussary in these dehydration.s. 

OTHER CONSTITITJXTS 

Iron, aluminum, calcium, and magnesium are determined in the filtrate 
from the silica determination. Carbon i.s d(*termined by rMimbiistion with a 
red lead flux. Refer to the analysis of silicon carlnde, where in.structions for 
making these determinations arc given in great detail. 

Notes.— This i.s a vciy^ exacting analysi.s; esperiially tlie dotcrmirialion r)f boron. 
In this deterinination the analyst is jiliiced in a disadvantagBoiis position. The siimplo 
op(Tated upm i.s siruill ami tJjc percentage fleterinined is large. This multiplies any 
errors greatly, so that errors must be held to an absolute minirniini. 

The B2O3 used fur .standardizing must bi*. jmre, completely aiihyflrous, ami properly 
weighed. The oiwrations of .standardizing solutions and of)taining bhanks must be 
performed with the utmost care. All titration end points must be obtained with jire- 
cision, and last but far from least absoluh'ly clean glassware must be u.scd, t;s])er‘ially 
burettes. “Ordinarily” clean gla.ssware will not do. 
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DETERMINATION OF MINUTE AMOUNTS OF BORON 

This ex(7(?llent noitjrimntrir mcthud, compiirable with the Gutzcit method 
for arsenic, is specially adapted to the dctcrniixiatioii of boroji present in 
minute aiiiounts in soils, without the necessity of using exceedingly large 
samjdes, which arc required by the Chapin, Gooch and Jones and similar 
rucihods involving gravimetric or volumetric procedures. The reagents that 
are required can be rapidly prepared and llie apparatus necessary easily pro- 
<;ijrable from ordinary laboratory stock. The procedure is suitable for quanti- 
ties of IVJ);! ranging from 0.1 to O.Otlo mg. Larger amounts may be determined 
l>y using larger vials and longer strips of turmeric paper. The method depends 
ni)on tlie length of stain |)rodii(*fd by the aetif)n of boracic acid on turmeric 
paper, comparison being made witl\ standard stains produced by known 
[unoujits of lK)rnn under sijiiilar coriditif)iis. 

Reagents. 1, Hydrochloric Acid, Sp. Gr, L162, 

2. Phosphoric Acid. 

3. Sodium Carbonate, 1 Normal 

4. Methyl Alcohol (Methanol), Absolute, C. P. 

5. Turmeric Solution. — Add an excess of turmeric i)t)wdcr to [).'!)% alcohol 
anil filter, 

6. Turmeric Paper. — A good grade of filt<‘r paper was soakiMl in a solution of 
turmeric, the c.\cns.s of stdution squeezed out, and the paj)ers dried. The 
saturation must l)e as uniform as possible. 

7. Standard Borate Solution, — J)is.solve ().27;^0 g. of Xa^ILO:- lOHjO in 
^\at(‘r to make a liter of solution. One ml. of this solution contains 0.1 mg. 
ol ILOa. 

Apparatus. — A. A clistilliiig fla.sk of 250 ml. capacity, supported on a water 
bath, with a (Uie-lioled stojjpLT carrying a long-stemmed fiiniuil of 50 ml. 
capacity. 

/?. Water-cool cm! CfUidejiser 40 cm. long. 

C, riatinum dish of (iO nil. eajiacity. 

/). Platimim c.ruciWe of 25 ml. capacity. 

E. Glass vials 30 mm. high and G min, in diameter, 

F. Glass vials GO mm. high and 12 mm. in diameter (for larger quantilic-s of 
ln>rr)n). 

Procedure, — Leach 100 g. of soil with 200 ml. of distilled water and eva- 
porate the leachate to dryness in a platinum dish on a water bath. Add a 
small amount of .sodium carbonate and ignite the mixture to remove organic 
matter. (The dish must be covered to prevent loss of material.) To the cool 
residue add 10 ml. of pliosphoric acid and transfer the solution to the distilling 
Husk. Tlinse tlie pbitiiiuiii dish with 20 ml. of methyl alcohol used in two or 
three portions and add these washings to the distilling flask. Distill from a 
wat(*r bath and collect the distillate in a platinum dish of not less than 60 ml. 
‘•aijacity (tliis size is necessary to prevent mechanical loss in the subsequent 
evaporation of the alcoliol) which contains four to six drops of normal sodium 
carbonate solution. 

Modihcaiion and adaptatiuii of the lh.>rtraiid and Agulhon method as developed by 
(Ml'S,) Sondheim Jveaton Webb and W. W. Scott at U.S.C. 
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After about twenty minutes when the distillation has practically ceased, 
remove the flame, and add 10 ml. of alcoliol through the dropping funnel. 
(The use of the dropping funnel saves time as it precludes the necessity of 
cooling the mixture in the distilling flask before the alcohol can he added.) 
Proceed witli the second distillation until distillate stops coming over. If the 
directions have been carefully followed and the proper precautions taken to 
assure the absence of wat(?r, all the boron will be recovered in these two opera- 
tions. To test for complete recovery of the boron, a drop of the distillate may 
be collected on a piece of tuniieric paper, a drop of dilute hydrochloric acid 
added and the paper dried on a w'atcli glass over a water bath. A i)ink color- 
ation indicates the presence of boron. If l)oron is present, acid 10 ml. of methyl 
alcohol and distill again. 

The combined distillates are evaporated to drynes.s on a water l)atlK 
Keep the bath below boiling. After the distillates have evaporated down to 
about 5 ml., transfer the remaining liquid to the 2ri-nil. platinum crucible, 
washing out the first dish with a few milliliters of methyl alcohol, and evaporate 
the whole to dryness. This transfer to the smaller dish is essential because 
the quantity of solvent subsequently used is not wSufficietit to remove the re.sidue 
quantitatively from the larger dish. 

To the cool residue add four drop.s of hydrochloric acid, .sp.gr. 1.1G2, and 
0.5 ml. of distilled water. Tran.sfer to a vial 30 inm. high, rinsing several times 
with water, and dilute to 2 ml. as shown by a mark on the vial, liniiier.se a 
piece of turmeric paper (45 by 3 mm.) in the liquid to a deptli of 15 mm. and 
allow it to soak three hours at a temperature of 35^ V. rir 24 hours at room 
temperature. (The former is preferred as it gives a more clearly ilefined 
coloration.) The height in millimeters of the red color tliu.s produced i.s 
compared against a series of standard papers prepared hy so.aking strips of 
turmeric paper in solutions containing known amounts of boron treated in the 
same manner. 


DETERMINATION OF TRACES OF BORON IN IRRIGATION WATERS 

Samples of water must be gathered in containers that are absolutely boron 
free. Most glass ware is unsatisfactory because of the recent extensive use of 
borax in its manufacture. Tin or copper containers are satisfactory. Tlie 
amount of the .sample required for each aiialy.sis depends upon the amount of 
boron present. 500 ml. will give a measurable amount of boron for most 
irrigation waters. The size of the sample may be regulated by preliminary 
runs. 

The sample is evaporated almost to dryness over a water bath in a silica 
dish. The moist residue is transferred to a platinum crucible, a few drops of 
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sodium carbonate are added and the whole evaporated to dryness. The 
residue is then ignited to destroy organic inatU^r. From this point, the 
procedure fur the determination of minute amounts of boron in soils may be 
folh»wed, as stated in the preceding method. 

Notes, — In the evaporation of the methyl alcohol distillate, G. E. Cline found the 
evaporation pri)cee<ls at a satisfactory rate if the cruriblc is jilaced on the outer edge 

the water hath, on llie int‘tal cover, and the water in the bath allow’cd to boil. 

The first eva^K)ration may Ijc hurrieil by nvaix»rating at a higher temperature, 
if sfxliurn carbonate is added to keep the solution basic, and the container covered to 
avoid loss by spattering. 

Estimation of Borate in Natural Waters. — The mctlind is based on the color 
].)rf)dijf'ed by a borate on turmeric. The following details are taken from the 
nietliod outlined liy Margaret .1), Foster.**’ 

Reagents. Standard Borate Solution —-(]) 0.1 b g. borax in 1 liter of pure 
water (1 ml. contains (J.l mg. BOa). ( 2 ) twenty-five ml. diluted to 250 ml. 
(1 ml. contains 0.01 mg. BOy). 

Turmeric Solution. -Five grams of thoroughly washed turmeric are 
dissolved iu 500 ml. of alcohol and filtered before use. 

/fydroc/i/oric i4cid Sofiitmn.-"- Four nil. UCl (sp.gr. 1. 178-1. 1S3) added to 
90 ml. of pure water. 

Salt Solution,— Twvuiy-twc grams of NaCl and 25 grains Na?>S 04 (anhyd.) 
in 1 liter of jjure water. 

Procedure. — 3 en ml. of the sample is placed in a small wdiite eva]X)niting 
dish and 1 ml. of the HCl solution and 1 nd. of the turmeric reagent added. 
The disli is placed on a steam bath and the solution evaporated to dryness. 
A golden colored residue indicates the absence of a borate; a faint pink or rose 
tint shoAVS the presence of a l;)orate. Tlie intensity of color increases with the 
amount of liorate and a quantitativp estimation can be made by comparing 
w'ith a series of standards made by taking known amounts of standard borate 
solution, adding the reagents above and taking to dryness in evaporating 
dislms. Tlie staiulard.s may range from 0 to 0.5 mg. BO 3 . Tlie suggested 
standards contain 0.0025, 6.005, 0.0075, 0.01, 0.03, 0.1, 0.25, 0.5 mg. BO 3 
respectively. If tli^^ color is too intense 0.5 ml. of turmeric solution is added to 
both standard and sample. 

N 0 TE 8 . — See also ‘ ' Delermiiiatitni of Boron in Nat ural Waters and PI ant Materials ' ’ 
hv L. V. Wilcox, Ind. Eng. Cheni., Anal. Ed. 2, 35S, VXM), 'fhe water (alkaline to 
phenolphthiiloi n ) is evaporated and the Ixiron non verted to methyl Iwrate and deter- 
mined by the Chapin method. 

U. S. Geological Survey, hid. Eng. Chnm., Anal. Ed. 1 , 27, 1929. 
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Br, atwt. 79.916; sp.gT. 3.1883°; m.p. - 7.3°; b.p. 58.7° C.; acids, HBr, HBrO, HBrO, 


Bromine occurs only in coitibin.atioii. ppiiiTally associatcil with the alkaline 
earths and the, alkalies and is accordingly found in salt deposits, mineral 
springs and .sea water and is a by-product of the .salt industry. It is found in 
marine plants; traces occur in coal, hence it is found in ga.s hquors. 


DETECTION 

Silver Nitrate solution precipitates silver bromide, .\RBr, light yellow, 
from solutions containing the bromine anion. The preriintnte is insoluble 
in dilute nitric acid, but dissolves with dilliculty in ainmoniiini hydroxide 
and i.s practically in.soluble in ammonium carbonate solution (distinction from 
AgCl). 

Carbon Disulfide or Carbon Tetrachloride .shaken witli free bromine 
solution, nr with a bromide to which a little chlorine water has been added 
(a large, excess of chlorine must be avoided, as this forms BrC'l compound), will 
absorb the bromine and become a reddish-yellow color, or if much bromine 
is present, a browm tt) brownish-black. In the latter ca.se a snialhr sample 
should be taken to distinguish it from iodine. 

Bromates arc first reduced by a suitable reducing agent such as cold oxalic 
acid, sodium nitrite, hydrochloric, acid, etc., and the liberated bromine te.sted 
as directed above. jSilvtr riitrale added to bronnates in solution firecipitates 
AgllrOa, which is decomposed by hydrtwhloric acid to bromine, gas. 

Magneta Test for Bromine.^ — The test reagent is made by adding 10 ml. of 
0.1% solution of magenta to 100 ml. of 5% solution of sulfurous acid and 
allowing to stand until colorle.ss. This is the stock solution. Twenty-five ml. 
of this reagent is mixed with 2!) ml. of glacial acetic acid and 1 ml. of sulfuric 
acid. Five ml, of this is u.sed in the test. 

‘G. Dciiigcs and L Chcllc. Ann. chim. anal., 18, 11-15, lObl; Analyst, 38, 119, 
1913. 

Note. —Bromine wa-s first isolated from the salts of the waters of the Mediterranean 
by Balard in 1826. The element i.s a valuable laboratory reagent used for oxidation pur- 
poses. Its silver salt is used in photography. The bromides find application in 
medicine. 
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Test. — Fivp ml. of the magenta reagent is mixed with 1 ml. of the solution 
tested. Clilnrine pruiluces a yellow color. Bromine gives a reddish-violet 
cuioration. The colored compound in each case may be taken up with chloro- 
form or carbon tetrachloride and a colorimetric comparison made with a 
standard. 

In lialogen mixtures, iodine is first eliminated b}’^ heating with a ferric salt. 
Ibnmine is iu)\\ liberated by adding sulfuric add and potassium chromate. 
A glass rod with a ])er]dant drop of sodium liydruxide is held in the vapor to 
al)soi‘b bromine, and the drrjp then tested with the magenta reagent. After 
iodine and bromine are eliminated, dilorine may be tested by heating the 
substance with potassium permanganate, whidi liberates this halogen. 


ESTIMATION 

Tn the preparation of the sample for analysis it should be recalled that 
silver lu'oniide is but sliglitly soluble so that, in presence of silver, bromine will 
be left with tlic silica residue. The preparation of the sample and the inethofls 
of ('stimatioji are very similar to those of chlorine. 


P]li:rARATION AND SOLUTION OF THE SAMPLE 

The following facts regarding solubility should be remembered: The ele- 
ment bromine is very soluble in alcohol, other, chloroform, carbon disulfide, 
carbon tetracliloride, coiicontratod hydrochloric acid and in potassium bromide 
siilution. One biindred ml. of water at O'’ C. is saturated with 4.17 grams of 
broniiiie, and at r>0° C. wdth 3.4!) grams. The prc?seuce of a number of salts 
increases its solubility in water, e.g., BaCln, Sr( la, etc. 

Note. — 'Fhe elenicnt is a dark, l)rnwiiish-reil, volatile liquid, giving off a dark reddish 
vapor with sulToi atiiig odor, irritating the mucous mcmlirane (antidote dil. NILOH, 
ether), very (Corrosive. Acts violently on hydrogen, sulfur, pliosphorus, arsenic, anti- 
iiHiny, tin, the heavy metals, and on potassium, but has no action on sodium, even at 
200'' C. Bleaches indigo, litmus, and most organic coloring matter. Tt is a strong 
oxidizing agent. Bromine displaces iodine from its salts, hut is displaced by chlorine 
from its combinations. 

Bromides are soluble in water, with the exception of silver, mercury, lead, 
and cuprous bromides. 

Bromates are soluble in tvater with the exception of barium and silver 
l)romates and some basic bromates. 

Decomposition of Organic Matter for Determination of Bromine. — The 
suljstance is decomposed with nitric acid in presence of silver nitrate in a bomb 
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combustion tube by the Carius method described in the chapter on Chlorine, 
under Preparatioii and Solution of the Sample.'’ The residue, containing 
the halides, is dissolved in warm ammonia water, and filtered, as stated. The 
filtrate and washings are acidified with nitric acid, heated to boiling and the 
silver bromide setthnl in the dark, then filtered tlirougli a weighed Gooch 
crucible, the washed precipitate dried at 130° C. and weighed as AgBr. 

In presence of two or three halogens the Ibnc method is recominendod, as 
given in tlie cliapter on chlorine. 

Salts of Bromine.— The ready solubility of l)roitiides and broinates has been 
mentioned. A water extract is generally siiHicient. Insoluble salts are decom- 
posed by acidifying witli dilute sulfuric acid and adding metallic zinc. The 
filtrate contains the halogens. 


SEPARATIONS 

Separation of Bromine from the Heavy Metals.— BruniiLles of the heavy 
metals are transposed by boiling with sodium carlioiiate, the metals being pre- 
cipitated a^s carbonates and sodium bromide remaining in solution. 

Separation of Bromine from Silver (AgBr) and from Cyanides (AgCN).— 
The silver salts are heated to fiLsion. The ina.s.s is now treated with an excess 
of zinc and sulfuric .acid, the metallic silver and the paracyariogeii filtered 
off and the bromine doterniined in the filtrate. 

Separation of Bronze from Clilorine or from Iodine.— Dijtails of the? 
procedure for determining the halogens in presence of one another is given in 
the chapter on C3ilorine, page 276. Free bromine is liberated wlien the .solu- 
tion of its salt is treated with chlorine. 

Separation of Bromine from Iodine.^ — The neutral stilntion containing 
the bromide and iodide ia diluted to about 700 ml. and 2 to 3 ml. of dilute 
sulfuric acid, 1 : 1, added, together with about 10 ml. of 10% sodium nitrite, 
NaNOa, solution. (Nitrous acid gas may be im.ssc?d through the snlution in 
place of adding sodium nitrite, if desired.) The solution containing the halides 
is boiled until colorles.s and about twenty minutes longer, keeping tlie volume 
of solution above GOO ml. O.o gram KI may be decomposed and the iodine 
expelled from the bromide in half an hour. The bromine is precipitated from 
the residue remaining in the flask by addition of an excess of silver nitrate and 
determined as silver bromide. 

The procedure for determining iodine is given in the chapter on this subject. 

* F. A, Gooch and J. R. Ensign, Am. Jour. Sci., (3), xl, 145. 

* Nitrous acid ga.s is generated by dropping dilute by rncun.s of a separatory 

funnel onto sodium nitrite in a flask. 
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GRAVIMETRIC METHODS 

PRECIPITATION AS SILVER BROMIDE 

The general directions for determination of hydrochloric acid and chlorides 
apply for defcerniiiiing hydrobromic acid and bromides. 

I. Hydrobromic Acid and Bromides of the Alkalies and Alkaline Earths. 

Procedure.— Tlie bromide in cold i^olutioii is made slightly acid with nitric 
acid and then silver nitrate added slowly with constant stirring until a slight 
excess is present. The mixture is now heated to boiling and the precipitate 
settled iiCthe dark, then fdtered through a weighed Gooch crucible, and washed 
with water contaiiiiiig a little nitric acid and finally witli pure water to remove 
till' nitric acid. Aft er ignit ion tlu3 silver bromide is cooled and weighed as AgBr. 

AgBr X0.-12o(j= Br, or X0.G337 = KBr. 

n. Heavy Metals Present. 

If lieavy metals are present it is not always possible to precipitate silver 
bromide directly. Tlie heavy metals may be removed by precipitation with 
aminonia, sodium hydroxide or caj'boiiate and the bromide then determined 
in the filtrate as usual. 


VOLUMETRIC METHODS 

Free hydrobromic acid may be titrated with standard alkali exactly as is 
described for the determination of hydrochloric acid in the chapter on Acids. 
One ml. normal caustic solution is equivalent to 0.08092 gram HBr. 


DETERMINATION OF FREE BROMINE. POTASSIUM 
IODIDE METHOD 

The method depends upon the reaction KI+Br=KBr+L 
Procedure. — A measured amount of the sample is added to an excess of 
potassium iodide, in a glass-stoppered bottle, holding the point of the delivering 
burette just above the potassium iodide solution. The stoppered bottle is 
then well shaken, and the liberated iodine titrated with standard thiosulfate 
solution. 


One ml. of N/10 thiosulfate, Na 2 S 20 a= 0.007992 gram Br. 
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DETERMINATION OF BROMINE IN SOLUBLE BROMIDES. LIBER- 
ATION OF BROMINE BY ADDITION OF FREE CHLORINE 

When elilLirine is added lo a colorless solution of a soluble bromide, bromine 
is liberated, coloring the solution yellow. At boiling temperature tlie bromine is 
volatilized, the liquid becoming again eolorle.ss. When the bromide is com- 
pletely decomposed and bromine expelled, further addition of chlorine produces 
no color reaction. KBr + Cl = KCl+Br. 

Procedure. — The solution containing the bromide is heated to boiling and 
standard chlorine water added from a burette (protected from the light by 
being covered with black paper), tlie tip of the burette being held just above 
the surface of the hot bromide solution to prevent loss of chh*riiie. The reagent 
is added in small portions until finally no yellow coloration is produced. Ituiti 
the value per ml. of the chlorine reagent the bromine content is readily calcu- 
lated. 

Standard Chlorine Water — The reagent Is made l)y diluting 100 ml. t>f 
w'atcr saturated with chlorine to 500 ml. ThLs solution is standardized against 
a known amount of pure potassium bromide* (dried at ITO"^ C.), the same 
amount of bromide being taken as is suppost)d to be presimt in tlie solution 
examined. The value per ml. of the reagent is thus established. 


SILVER THIOCYANATE-FERRIC ALUM METHOD (VOLHARD) 

The procedure is the same as that used for the determination of clilorinc. 
The bromide solution is treated witli an excess of tenth-normal silvt‘r nitrate 
solution, and the excess of tliis reagent detenniiied by titration with ammonium 
thiocyanate, using ferric alum indicator. One ml. fif the thiocyanate should be 
equivalent to 1 ml. of silver nitrate solution. The formation of the red ferric 
thiocyanate indicates the completed reaction. (Consult the procedure in the 
cha])ter on Chlorine, page 271.) 

One ml. of N/10 AgN 03 = 0.007002 gram Br. 

Notk. Eosin Adsorption Indicator in Halide Titrations. — Titration of bromide 
with silver nitrate in presenre of tlie ad.'^firptiun indicator, co.sin, is of interest. The 
dyestuff is adsorbed by the silver hrumidc with forriiaLimi of a dark-ied colored sub- 
stance. The titration may he m:ule in feebly acid solution as 0.1 N iiitrif acid solution 
or in acetic anid .solution, u.sing 2 5 drop.s of a 0.5 eosin (sodium) in water solution per 
10 ml. of 0.1 N halide solution. More dilute solutions may be titrated -i.e., 1-2 drops 
of tlie indicator per 25 ml. of O.Ol N halide solution. The color of the indicator changes 
to a bluish hue and the silver halide separates out wdth an intense rose-refl color. In 
0.001 N solutions the color changes from ro.se to a purplish red. 


DETERMINATION OF TRACES OF BROMINE 

(1) By means of the magenta reagent, described under Detection,” small 
amounts of bromine may be determined colnrirnetrically. 

To 5 ml. of the solution is added 0,2 ml. of cone, hydrochloric acid, 1 ml. 
of concentrated sulfuric acid, 1 ml. of the stock magenta reagent and 0.2 ml. 
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t)f a 10% solution of potiissium chromate, shaking the mixture with addition 
of each reagent, and without cooling, 1 ml. of chloroform is added. Comparison 
is made with a standard vsarnple containing a known amount of bromide.^ 

Note. — A solution lioniaining 0.001 gram bromine \viT liter has a violet to reddish- 
violet color, 

(2) Bromination of Phenol Red.* Procedure. — (a) 0-4 gamma range. 
To I ml. of nriitral sample add 0.05 ml. of phenol red (1 mg. per 10 ml.) and 
0.2 ml. of saturated Imrax solution. Add 0.2 ml. of 0.01 N calcium hypochlorite 
(II. T. H.; solution filtered), and lei stand exactly four minutes with occasional 
shaking; then add 0.05 ml. of 0.1 N sodium arsenite, followed by 0.20 ml. of 
acetate buffer (IlO ml. glacial acetic acid and lj8 g. of sodium acetate per liter). 
The color will lie yellow with less than 1 gamma Hr, reddish with 1.5-2 and blue 
violet above 2.5 gamma. 

(fj) Range 3-18 gamma Hr. The same procedure {a) is used with the 
following quantities; 10 ml.. sample; 0.2 ml. phenol red, 2 ml. borax, 0.2 ml. 
0.1 A’ hypoelilorito, 0.5 ml. arsenitc and 1.5 ml. of acetate buffer. Coinpare 
with fresh standards tjrepared in the same manner. 

Notes. - Ammonium salts and other reducing agents int(‘ifere with t he action of tho 
hyj)orlilorite and are to be rejn[)ved or oxidized. Iodide is removed by oxidati[)ii with 
nitrous acid: Treat 10 15 ml. of suliition containing 00 mg. of iodide or less with 2 nJ. 
of n HiSO^ and 1 ml 0,5 NaXO-. Roil to c\'i)c*l iodine and replace the water lost by 
evaporation. 

Cldoridcs in any amount do not interfere. 


DETERMINATION OF RROMATES BY REDUCTION AVITII 
ARSENIOUS ACID AND TITRATION OF THE EXCESS « 


Bromic acid may be reduced by arsenious acid in accordance with the reac- 
tion 3Il3As()3 + HBr 0 ;,-- 3 H 3 As 04 +HBr, In the proctvss a considerable excess 
of arsenious acid is added, the excess titrated with iodine and the brornate 
calculated. 

Procedure. — The sample of brornate, dissolved in water, is treated with a 
considerable exce.ss of N/lO arsenious oxide (dissolved in alkali hydrogen car- 
bonate) reagent, the solution then acidified with 3 ml. to 7 ml of dilute sulfuric 
acid (1 ; 1) and diluted to a volume not exceeding 200 ml After boiling 
for ten minutes, the free acid is neutralized with alkali hydrogen carbonate 
(NallCOa or KHCO:i) and tlie exce.ss of arsenite titrated with N/10 iodine. 

^ 0. Deniges and L. Chelle, Ann. rhem. anal, IS, 11-15, 1913; Analyst, 3B, 119, 1913. 

By means of the magenta reagent it is po.ssiblR to detecl bromine in the ash of 
plants, beet root, spinach, etc. The organic suhstanne may be deromposed by heating 
in a combustion tube, lultcr paper moistened wuth the reagent and held in the fumes 
of the organic substances gives the characteristin test if bromine is present. 

^Stenge^ and KnltholT, J. Am. Chem. Soc, 57, 831 (1935). 

“ Method of F. A. Onoch and J. C. Blake, Am. Jour. Sci., 14 , Oct., 1902. 
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Let X ml. equal the difference between the two titrations with N/lO iodine 
(i.e. of total arsenite minus excess araenite) and w e,qual the weight of broiuate 
desired, then 



.)■ ml. Xniol. wt. RBrO 

^Toxiooo 






ANALYSIS OF CRUDE POTASSIUM BROMIDE AND 
COMMERCIAL BROMINE 

DETERMINATION OF CHLORINE, COMBINED OR FREE 

This is the prinnipal impurity prcMcnt mid its estimation is coneiTned here* 
Andrews^ modification of Bugarszk's method ' is as follows: 

Procedure. — The following amount of sample and reagents should be 
taken. 


Approx. Prnif'nt, Impiir- 
ky if KCl in 

Amounl Sulwtjinf^n to 

1 1)(* 'rakt'ii, tiraiii 

loduti; Sf.'lulifMi 1-'." X 
llM.inirHl: ml. 

1 1 *N IlNOa ncijuiml, 

j ml 

Over 5 

0.0 

j 30 

20 

1.5 to i) 

1.8 

i 90 

20 

0.2 to 1.5 

3,(j 

1 

i ISO 

35 


The mixture is gently heated to boiling in a long necked Kjeldahl flask, 
inclined at an angle of 30”, potassium iodatc solution added, then nitric acid 
and sufficient water to make tlie volume about 200 ml. The boiling is con- 
tinued until bromine is expelled (test steam with 2% KI solution rendered 
faintly acid with hydrochloric acid). The mixture is boiled down to not below 
00 ml. Now 1 to 1.0 ml. of 25% plnxsphuru.s acid are added and the mixture 
boiled for five minutes after all the iodine has lieeri expelled. The coIoHpslS 
liquid is cooled, mixed with a slight excess of 1/20 or 1/50 normal silver nitrate 
solution (according to the proportion of chloride), the excess of silver nitrate 
then determined by titration with standard thiocyanate witfi ferric nitrate 
as indicator. (See procedure for silver thiocyanate-ferric alum method of 
Volhard for determination of chlorine, page 271.) 

DETERMINATION OF CHLORINE IN CRUDE BROMINE 

Three grams of bromine (or more if less than 0.5% chlorine is present) in 
50 ml. of 4% potassium iodide solution in a glass-stoppered flask (cooled in ice 

^ J. Am. Chem. Soc., 2P, 275-283, 1907; Z. anorg. Chem., 10, 387, 18B5. 
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during wealViw') Me fthaken Mid tUcn iraualened to a Kjeldahl flaak. Sixty 
ml. of 1/5 N KIOi solution and 24 ml. 2N HNOa introduced, the .solution 
diluted to 250 ml. and chlorine determined as directed above. 

All cominercinl bromine contains clilorine. TJie U. S. Bureau of Standards 
determines the composition from the specific gravity of the two. 


DETERMINATION OF BROMINE IN MINERAL WATERS IN 
PRESENCE OF IODINE. SEPARATION FROM IODINE 

The method of Baughman and Skinner (U. S. Bureau of ChcmLslTy) is as 

follows: 

Tlifi neutral or slightly acid sample, which should contain not more than 
(U g. bromine, or 10 g. total salts, is introduced into the distillation flask and 
jidjusteil to a volumr? of approximately 75 ml. One and a half to 2 grams of 
ferric sulfate are added, the liberated iodine distilled with steam into 100 ml. 
of potassium iodide solution (10 g. KI per 100 ml.). The potassium iodide 
soliitiun may be titrated witli .sodium thiosulfate solution to determine the 
iodine. The bromine is determined in the liquid remaining in tlie distillation 
flask. 


DETERMINATION OF BROMIDE IN MINERAL WATERS 
AND BRINES* 

Bromine occurs coinhincd as bromide in natural and artificial brines, asso- 
ciated frequently with small amount,s of iodide. Bromine may be obtained in 
the motluT liquor or “ l)ittern/' a by-product in the manufacture of common 
salt. Tlie following procedure for evaluation of these brines for their bromine 
content was developed by W. F. Baughman and W. W. Skinner, U. S. Bureau 
of Chemistry. 

Apparatus. — Three tall form, 250-ml. glass stoppered Dreschgp.l gas washing 
bottles or cylinders are joined together in series, the first two being joined by 
welding together the outlet tulic of the first and the intake tube of the second, 
and the second and third by rubber tubing, bringing the end.s of the glass 
tubing in contact with each other. The drawing Fig, 18 shows the details 
of the apparatus. 

Procedure. — “ IN^aporate the sample of w^atcr or brine, w^hich should not 
be acid (if necessary add a small amount of sodium carbonate), to dryness or 
nearly so. Charge the reaction cylinder by introducing first glass beads to a 
depth of about 1 in., then as much of the sample as can be scraped in, and finally 
enough glass beads to fill the cylinder lialf full. Make a solution of sodium 
sulfite and sodium earV)onatc of such a concentration that 25 ml. will contain 1 
g. of sulfite and 0.2 g. of carbonate. Add 20 ml. of this solution to the first 
absorption cylinder, 5 ml. to the second, and dilute each to approximately 200 
ml. Connect the three cylinders and draw through a slow current of air. 
Add 15 g. of chromic anhydride dissolved in 10 to 12 ml. of w^ater to the reaction 
cylinder, followed by washings from the evaporating dish wdiich contained the 
sample, sufficient to bring the total volume added to about 25 ml. Aspirate 

* J. Iiid, Eng. Chem., 11, 954-959 (1919). 
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until tliG contents of the reaction cylinder arc in solution and thoroughly 
mixed, then discontinue, close the inlet tube with a small i)iecc of rubber tubing 
and a clamp, and reduce tlie pressure in the apparatus sliglitly by sucking out 
some air in order to gxiard against any possible escape of bromine at the ground 
glass stopper. Allow to stand overnight, then aspirate with a rather strong 



current of air (about ^ to | 1. j)er min.) for three hours, adding four 2 ml. 
portions of 3 per cent hydrogen peroxide at thirty minute ijitervals. Stop the 
aspiration and evaporate the contents of the two absorption cylinders nearly to 
dryness. Clean out the reaction cylinder and freslily charge with glass beads 
and 15 g. chromic anhydride. Into the first absorption cylinder, put 10 g. 
potassium iodide, di.ssoivcd in 200 ml. of water, and into the second 3 or 4 g. 
in a like amount of water, ('onnect the apparatus, draw through a slow 
current of air, and transfer the contents of the evaporating dish to the reaction 
cylinder by means of a small funnel, using 25 ml. of water. Aspirate with a 
rather strong current of air until all the bromine i.s evolved (about 1 hour) and 
titrate the potassium iodide solution with thiosulfate.” 

Chromic acid in concentrated solution liberates bromine from bromides 
quantitatively at room temperature. 

Iodides should be removed if present in appreciable amount. 



CADMroMi 

Cd, at.wt. 112.41 sp.gT. B.65; m.p. 320.9°; b.p. 767° C.; oxide CdO 

C’arlrniuni occurs in snnill (iiKintitics in practically all zinc ores. It is found 
in most slalt zinc and zinc materials, sheet zinc, zinc oxide, etc. In ore.s it 
occurs usually as sulfide, the rare minpr.al Kreenoekite being CdS. The metal 
(•ailinintn is largi'ly obtained as a by-proiluct from zinc smelting. 

(’admiuin is used in alloys. Its alloy with gold i.s green colored, a popular 
metal in jewelry; i(s alloy with sihoT n^ists tarnishing. The metal coating is 
used for rust |jrooling articles. Added tit copjter it increases the tpn,sile strength 
of this metal. It i.s used in certain alloys a.s trial plates for silver coinage, and 
more recently as .substitutes for tin ba.se, bearing metals. It is u.sod a.s a paint 
pigment as the yellow .sulfidp. It is contained in sitine dental amalgams. 

radmium wa.s discovered in zinc carbonate by Stromeycr and simultane- 
ou-sly it was discovered Ity Hermann in zinc oxide (1817). 


DETECTION 

The sample Is dissolved in aqua regia followed by sulfuric acid, heating 
until the fumes of lIjSOi are strongly evident. The cooled re,sidue is extracted 
with water and tests made on the extract. 

Hydrogen Sulfide Test.— ('ndmium is detected in the lecf way by precipi- 
tation as the yellow sulfide by hydrogen sulfide from an acid solution. It is 
distinguished from arsenic, antiniony and tin (stannic) by the insolubility of its 
sulfide in ammonium hydroxide or colorless ammonium sulfide; from tin 
(stannous) by its insolubility in yellow aiinnoniuni sulfide; and from mercury 
by its solubility in warm dilute nitric acid. The separation of cadmium may be 
made from lead since cadmium sulfate is soluble in dilute sulfuric acid while lead 
sulfate is not; from bismuth since ainnionium hydroxide precipitates bismuth 
hydroxide but holds cadmium in solution, and from copper by passing hydrogen 
sulfide into the solution containing pota.ssium cyanide which prevents the 
precipitation of copper sulfide but not cadmium sulfide. 

Blowpipe Tests, Dry Methods. — The detection of cadmium may be made in 
the dry way through the tube test. This test is carried out in the following 

* Original Chapter by L. S. Holstein and I.. A. Wilson. Revised for the 5th Edition 
hv L A. 'Wilson. 
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manner. A piece of hard f;lass tubing of about 5 mm. bore is sealed at one end. 
From 200-400 milligrams of the line dried ore is mixed with a reducing agent as 
dry powdered charcoal and introduced into tlie tube.® The tube is heated just 
above the mixture of ore and reducing agent and drawn out to a capillary of 
about 1 mm. diameter. The end of the tube containing the mixture is now 
heated in the blast lamp and the cadmium together with zinc, ar.senic, antimony, 
etc., i.s volatilized and condensed in the capillary in tlie form of separated rings. 
The cadmium ring is detected from the others by introducing a little powdered 
sulfur into the tube and heating so that the sulfur vapor passes over the rings. 
The cadmium is converted to sulfide and appears red while hot and yellow 
while cold. Very .small amounts of cadmium may be detected in this way and it 
is possible with experience to estimate, from the appearance of the ring, either 
metallic or sulfide the amount of cadmium present. See Fig. 19. 
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Driving Off Volatile Metals 


Tube Test. 

Fia. 19. 

Heated on charcoal in the reducing flame, cadmium gives a brown incrusta- 
tion which is volatile. 

Spectrum. — The characterLstic lines of cadmium are a red line (rj438.49A), 
a green line (508r).92A) and a blue line (4799.96A) in the visible portion of the 
spectral range. 

* All meials i)resent in the ore must be in the oxidized state. Sulfide ores must be 
carefully roastcfl before using in this test. In the case of metallic substances, however, 
no reducing agent is necessary. 
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ESTIMATION 

The determination of cadmium is required in slab zinc sold under specified 
rejection limits, and in ores to be smelted for slab zinc. It is determined in 
zinciferous luattTials where cadmium is deleterious to the finished product. 

It is (letermiTieil in ores, especially zinc bearing in which it coinniunly occurs, 
in alloys, paint pigments, and amalgams. 

PREPARATION AND SOIJJTION OF THE SAMPLE 

Samples of metals, as slab zinc, cadmium metal, brass, etc., should be in 
tlu.* form of drillings, sawings or |)i)uring.s, taken in a proper manner to be 
rej)n>seiitfitivo of the Irjt and of sufiieieiit fineness to preclude a nonrepre- 
siMitativT sample being weiglied for analysis. The samples of ore or fine 
material shouhl be ground to pass a JOO-inesh screen. Metallics, if also present, 
are kept si'parate from tlie fine material which passi^s througli the screen, and 
in weighing out the sample, proportional amounts of each are taken. 

Metallic cadmium is slowly soluble in hot, moderately dilute hydrochloric 
acid and in hot dilute sulfuric acid: It is readily soluble in nitric acid. The 
o.vide of cadmium is sohiblo in mineral acids. 

Ores, — I.)ecuin[)ositiuu is best effected hy the action of hydrochloric acid, 
followed later l)y nitric acid, or ))y the immediiite treatment with aqua regia. 
W Inm tin* action has sLilisided sulfuric acid is added and the solution taken to 
fumes. The cooled sfdution is now extracted with water and filtered from 
tlie silica and lead sulfate residue. 

Carbonates are best decomposed with liydroddoric acid. 

Alloys, Slab Zinc, Amalgams. — Tlie.se are decomposed by action of hydro- 
chloric acid, aqua regia, followed l)y sulfuric acid and expulsion of HNOa 
(and H(T) by taking to strong white fumes of II2SO4. 

Paint Pigments. — tfee cliajiter on Paint. 

SIOPARATIONS 

('adtnium may be deienriined after separation from other elements by 
weighing the CdS, tlie aecuracy of wduch has been questioned; ^ by converting 
tlui sulfide to sulfate and weighing; as the metal following electrolysis or 
vohnnetrically by titratif)n with iodine of the MsS liberated from CdS. 

Removal of Silica. — l^vaporate with hydrochloric acid or sulfuric acid 
and filter off the dehydrated silica, using suction. 

Removal of Lead. — Evaporate to fumes with sulfuric acid, cool, take up 
with water, warm until all soluble, salts are dissolved and allow to stand until 

lead sulfate settles. Ry using sulfuric acid to dehydrate the silica, lead and 
^'ilica may be separated together. 

Separation from Ammonium Sulfide Group (Except Zn), Alkaline Earths 
and Alkalies. — The solution from lead and silica separation containing 12 ml. 
^'Ulfuric acid (1 : 1) per 100 ml. of solution is saturated cold with hydrogen 
■^ulfido, passing a steady stream for twenty to thirty minutes, and after the first 

^ See p. 201. 
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five minutes adding a drop of arnmoiiiuni hydroxide and continuing until zinc 
sulfide precipitates in quantity. It is necessary to add ammonium hydroxide 
to bring down zinc in order to assure the complete precipitation of cadmium. 
The precipitate 0 / sulfides is filtered off and washed with cold water. 

Removal of Arsenic, Antimony and Tin. — The precipitate on the filter is 
waslied with ariimoiiium hydroxide or colorless ammonium sulfide, dissolving 
out the arsenic, antiinoriy and tin (stannic). If tin in the stannous condition 
is found to be present, yellow ammonium sulfide must be used. Tliis treatment 
is not always necessary since arsenious sulfide is practically insoluble in the 
hydrochloric acid of the concentration (1 : 2) used in dissolving tlie cadmium 
sulfide. Antimnnious .sulfide is also only slightly soluble, so that these sulfides 
remain behind in carrying nut the anal^'sis. 

Tin may be removed with ilie bismuth by precipitation with ammonium 
hydroxide as described in the following. 

Removal of Bismuth, Copper and Mercury. — Ihsnuilh is not removed in 
the course of analy.sis as its sulfide is soluble in liyilrocliloric acid and hence 
it must be removed by precipitating with Mininoniuin hydroxide before the 
final preci])itation of cadiniuni is made. Copper sulfide is, however, jirac- 
tically insoluble in the hydrocliloric acid used and remains beliind wlien dis- 
solving the first precipitates of cadmium sulfide. Meri’urii’ .sulfide is practically 
insoluble in cold liydroehloric acid (1 : 2) and is left liehiiul in carrying out the 
analysis. 

Separation from Zinc. — (’admium is separated from the accoinpaiiying zinc 
by succes.sive precipitations with hydrogen .sulfidt*, each time bringing down 
less zinc, until finally only cadmium is precipitated. In the jire.sence of a 
large quantity of zinc it is not pos.silde to })recipitate all caclmium with the 
acidity required to prevent the precipitation of any zinc .sulfide. 

Sec further details for the separation of cadmium under Gravimetric 
Methods. 


GRAVIMETRIC METHODS 

SEPARATION OF CADMIUM AS CADMIUM SULFIDE 

A 10 gram sample of the finely pulverized ore is weighed out into a 400-ml. 
beaker, moistened with water and 50 ml. of aqua regia carefully added.^ When 
violent action has stopped, the beaker is placed on a warm plate to complete 
decomposition. The cover glass and sides of beaker are washed down with 

^ Tills pronedure is also applicable for slab zinc, aUoy.s, etc, A 10-grain sample is 
suitable for materials containing about 0.1% to 1.0% Cd. It is necessary when other 
amounts of samples are taken to vary the quantity of sulfuric acid so that approximately 
7% of free acid is present before precipitating. 
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water, 25 ml. of sulfuric acid (1 : 1) added and evaporation carried to fumes. 
Water (100 ml.) is added, boiled until all soluble salts arc dissolved, and the 
residue filtered off, and washed, using suction. 

A steady stream of hydrogen sulfide is passed through the filtrate, which 
should have a volume of approximately 300 ml., for thirty to forty minutes. 
After all iron in solution ha.s been reduced, ammonium hydroxide is added 1 ml. 
at a time until a heavy j)reci]htation of zinc sulfide has taken place.® The pre- 
cipitate is allowed to settle, the clear solution decanted and finally the bulk 
of the precipitate transferred to a lo-cm. paper, and washed with cold water. 
The sulfides on the paper arc dissolved with hydrochloric acid (1 ; 2) catching 
the solution in a clean beaker. Aii}^ precipitate adhering to the sides of the 
original beaker is also dissolved off and poured into the filter. After all zinc 
sulfide lias been dissolved, the paper is waslied three more times with the 
hydrocliloric add.® To the solution 15 ml. of sulfuric add (1:1) is added and 
cYaiioralioii carried just to fumes. Water is added (200 ml.) anil hydrogen 
sulfuh; passed tlirougli as before. Ammonium hydroxide should be added 
one dro]) at a time, only to start the precipitation of cadmium sulfide. This 
]>red|)itate is filttu'ed off, redissolved as previously ami a third precipitation 
made.' Ilefore making the final precipitation, the solution should be allowed 
to stand, and any lead .sulfate filtered off. The final precifiitate of cadmium 
svilfuie is filtered on ii weighed (iooch crucible. After drying at 110° C. for one 
hour, the crucible is cooled, reweighed and the cadmium calculated from the 
difference in weights^ 


CdSX.778 = Cd. 


The cadmium sulfide need only be washed once or twice, as it usually 
receives sulficient wasliing in the transfer to the filter, and in the scrubbing and 
washing out of the beaker. 

Notks. — It is seldom that hisniuth .and tin will he encountered in making a deter- 
mination for l^adlnium so that the ]>riicefluro for removing thesi* cleinculs need rarely be 
used. I'adrnium sulfide precipitated from sulfuric acid is bright, yellow to orange. If 
the precipitate is brown in color, bismuth and tin should be looked for and removed. 


DETERMINATION OF CADMIUM AS CADMIUM SULFATE 

(hidniium separated from other elements as CdS may now be converted to 
CdS 04 and so determined. 

® The solution sliould always he sufficiently acid so that no iiun, etc., precipitates. 

“ This strength of ai‘id will leave on the pa|)fir as an in.sohible residue all the As, Chi, 
«iid Ilg, most of the »Sh, and some of the Bi and 8n. The second precipitation of CdS 
should free the Cd of the rest of the Sh, hut not the Bi or Sii. 

Mt is necessary to make three or even four precipitations of cadmium sulfide in order 
tu fri^e it completely of zinc. The filtrates may be readily tested for zinc by adding a 
few drops of a 10% solution of potassium ferrocyanide. Not more than a slight tur- 
bidity should be present in the filtrate from the final precipitation. 

“ Results will be slightly higli— approximately 3%,— because the composition of the 
precipitate is n ot exactly (MS, Wliere greater accuracy is desired weighing the cadmium 
cadmium sulfate or an electrolytic determination of the cadmium is recommended. 
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The final precipitate of cadmium sulfide is dissolved with hydrochloric 
acid, and evaporated to dryness in a weiglied platinum crucible or dish. A 
slight excess of dilute sulfuric acid is poured over the residue and evaporated 
over a steam bath or warm plate. The excess of sulfuric acid is driven off by 
heating in an air bath, or in a muffle heated below a dull red heat. I'or an air 
bath, the crucible or dish may be placed in a larger vessel, and this outer vessel 
heated to redness. CdSOiXO..'33!)2=Cd. 


ELECTROLYTIC DETERMINATION OF CADMIUM 

The final precipitate of CdS is dissolved and the cadniiuin determined 
electrolytically as given under cadmium in slab zinc, Chapter on Zii\c, or if the 
amount of cadmium is large the electrolytic determination i.s best carrie-d out 
with a potassium cyanide electrolyte. The hydrochlf)ric acid solution of 
cadmium, after separation of interfering elements i.s taken to fumes with 
sulfuric acid, a drop of plieuolplithalcin added for indicator, and a pure so- 
lution of sodium hydroxide added until a permanent red color is oittained. 
A strong solution of potai5.sium cyanide is added drop by droj) until the cad- 
mium hydroxide just di 3 Solve.s, avoiding any exce.ss. The .solution i.s diluted 
to 100 ml. with water, electrolyzed cold using a gauze electrode w’illi a current 
of 0.5-fl.7 ampere and voltage of 4.8“r).0. At the end of five to six hours the 
current is increased to 1-1.2 amperes and electrolysis continued for an hour more. 
The electrode is removed from tlie .solution tlio instant the current is broken 
and immediately w’aslied with water, followed by alcohol ami ether. After 
drying at 100“ C., the electrode is cooled and weighed. Prolonged heating 
of the deposit should be avttided. 

Bafid dtypoidUon can be effected by means of the, rotating anode (GOO 
revolutions per minute). The solution of cadmium sulfate containing ml. of 
H 2 S 04 (1 : 10) per 150 ml., heated to boiling, i.s electrolyzed with a current 
of N.D.joo=5 amperes, E.M.F.=S-9 volts. Fifteen minutes is sufficient for 
the deposition of .5 gram of cadmium.” 

Notes. — Before w^ashing and dLscontinuing the current, it is advisable to add a little 
water to raise the level of the liquid and continue the electrolysis to a.sceri,ain whether 
the deposition is complete. 

Traces of cadmium may be (wtimated iti the above solution by saturating this with 
Hi8 and comparing the yellow-colored colloidal cadmium sulfide solution with a known 
quantity of cadmium and. the same amounts of ftotaasiuro hydroxide and cyanide as in 
the solution tested. 

* Electro Analy.sis, E. F. Smith. P. Blakiston's Son & Co. Phila. Pa, 
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VOLUMETRIC DETERMINATION OF CADMIUM 

TITRATION OF CADMIUM SULFIDE WITH IODINE^® 

The metliod is applicable to ilie determinatiiJii of from 10 mg. to 200 mg. or 
more, and depends upon the following reaction: 


CdS+2Hr:i+2I = CdCl.-f-2III+S. 


Low results are apt to be obtained — as much as S% for 0.2 g. Cd and 4% for 
O.Oo g. — because the precijjitate is not pure CdS but contains some of the 
ciuliniiini in the form of Die sulfate. 

Procedure.— Tlie ainDunt of the sample taken should be such that the 
(!fidniiiun content is between 10 rrig. to 200 mg. and the material is treated as 
outlined in the gravinjctric method, p. 200. 

The precipitate of CdS is washed and allowed to drain on the filter. The 
filter, togetlier with tlie sulfide, is placed in a beaker or an Erlenmeyer flask, 
u'ater added, and the wliolc shaken to break up the precipitate. A moderate 
(juantity of hydroelilorie acid Ls added and the solution titrated with standard 
N /T) or N /lO iodine solution. Towards the end a little starch solution is added 
and the titration continued until the excess of iodine colors the solution blue. 
If preferred, an excess of iodine solution may be added and the excess deter- 
inined by a back-tilratioii with Kstaridard thiosulfate solution. 

One ml. N/lO iodine-- (). 00502 gram cadmium. 

Other Volumetric Methods. — Cadmium is precipitated quantitatively by 
»sodiuin anthranilate from a ninitral solution. Zinc, nickel, copper and cobalt 
form similar jirecipitates under the same c'onditions, but tlie alkali and alkaline 
(iiirth ions are not preciintated.^^ The precipitate may be weighed, or it may 
l»e dis.solved and titrated liy the bromate-bromide excess method.^* 

Cadmium j)yndine thiocyanate may l>e precipitated, filtered and the excess 
of thiocyanate titrated with standard silver nitrate.'^ 


DETERMINATION OF CADMIUM IN METALLIC CADMIUIM 

Details of the methocl are es.sentially those given by Robert Keefer, Late 
Chiel Chemist, Anaconda Copper Company, in his work, Methods in Non^ 
Ferrous Metallurgical Analysis.^^ 

Solution of the Metal. — One gram of the metal is dissolved in a 400-inl. 
beaker, after addition of a few ml. of water, by 10 to 15 ml. of HNOa and warm- 
ing gently. Ten ml. of H2SO4 are now added and the solution evaporated to 
strong fumes, using care to prevent splattering. After i^ooling, 100 ml. of 

P. von Berg (Z. anal. Chem., 26, 23 (1887)) transfers the precipitate and filter to a 
•stoppered flask, expels the air with CO2 and by boiling and then titrates in an hydro- 
chloric acid solution. Experiments by the author have shown this caution to be 
uimecessaiy. 

^^Funk and Ditt, Z. anal. Chem., 9l, 332 (1933). 

“ Shennun, Smith and Ward, Analyst, 61 , 395 (1936). 

Spacu and Kuras, Z. anal. Chem., 99, 26 (1934:). 

McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
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water are added and the solution heated to boiling, then cooled and filtered if a 
precipitate (PbS 04 ) is present. 

The filtrate is carefully neutralized by addition of dilute NH4OH (litmus 
indicator) and diluted to 250 ml. Five ml. of concentrated H 2 SO 4 are added 
and the solution saturated with H 2 S (30 minutes). The sulfide is filtered off 
and the filtrate te.stcd for zinc by addition of NII4OH. If much zinc is evident 
by the cloudy precipitate forminji (ZnS) it is advisable to repeat the precipi- 
tation of (’dS to eliminate the ZnS occluded. Tlie precipitate on the filter is 
dissolved in w’arm HCl (1 : 1 ) and the precipitation of CdS repeated according 
to the directions above. 

The purified sulfide is dissolved in hot HCl (1 : 1 ) in the original beaker in 
which the precipitation was made. Twenty to 25 ml. of concentrated HjS 04 
are added and the .solution evaporated to small bulk on the .steam Ijath, then on 
a hot plate to near dryne.s 3 . After cooling 20 ml. of water are added, the sulfate 
brought into solution by warming and the solution transferred to a weighed 
porcelain crucible. The riiising.s of the beaker are placed in a .second weighed 
crucible. The solutions in both crucibles arc evaporated to dryness on a steam 
plate. 

The residues are heated to expel free sulfuric acid and tlicn ignited in a 
muffle below a red heat and the .sulfate.s weighed. The results are excellent, a 
high degree of accuracy being obtained. 



CALCIUM 

Cb, al.wt. 40.08; sp.gr. 1.5446^' *, m.p. 810" C.; oxide, CaO 


This exne(?diiiKly inijiorliuit, and widely dLstribiiled eleineiit occurs in 
nature only in comhinccl state. It i.s estimated that cfilciuin forms S.i'i per cent 
r»f the earth's crust. It oiicurs coinliincd as carhoiiate, sulfate, phosphate, 
fluoride, silic.ate and in a large number of complex compounds a.ssoeiat(?d with a 
immlier of ehiiuents, among which are silicon, iron, aluminum, boron, titanium, 
sodium and potas.siiim. Among the better known minerals are calcite, lime- 
stone, ietdand spar, carbonates of calcium; dolomite, calcium and magnesium 
carbonate; anhydrite and gypsum, calcium sulfate; fluorite or fluor spar, 
c.alcium fluoride; apatite, a comidex compound of calcium fluoride and pho.s- 
phate. Calcium is found iii nearly all mineral springs, artesian and river 
water, principally as bicarbonate. As oxalate it occurs in plants; as phosphate 
in bones of animals. It is an essential constituent of many rock forming 
minerals. 


DETECTION 

In the u.sual course of (lualitative and quantitative analysis calcium passes 
into the filtrates from the elements precipitated by hydrogen sulfide in acid 
and alkaline solutions (.Ag, llg', llg", Ph, Cu, Cd, As, Sh, Sn, Fe, Cr, Al, Mn, 
.M, (!o, Zn, etc.), and is precipitated from an ammoniacal .solution by am- 
monium carbonate as calcium carbonate, along with tin; carbonates of barium 
and strontium. The. separation of calcium from barium and strontium is con- 
sidered under kSeparntions. The oxalate of calcium is the least soluble of 
the alkaline-earth group. All, however, are soluble in mineral acids. Calcium 
oxalate may be precipitOitcd from xveak acetic acid solution by ainmouiuin 
ox;ilatL>, or from neutral solutions by oxalic acid, as a colorless crystalline 
compound, CaCs 04 - HjO. 

Flame Test.— -The flame of a Bunsen burner is colored yellowish red when 
8 platinum wire containing calcium salt moistened with concentrated hydro- 
chloric acid is held in the flame. 

Spectrum.— An intense orange and green line with a less distinct violet 
line. Note chart of the spectra of the alkaline earths. Plate 11. 

See also the chapter on Barium under Separations— Preliminary Tests. 
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Cftlcium o?dde or lime has been known for many centuries. It was for a lon(; period 
considered to be an elementary substance. Davy believed the substance to be made up 
of an oxide and a metal, but was not successful in his aitemnt to obtain the pure element, 
but paved the way Ui its isolation by electrolysis of the cnloride. 

Although the element calcium has not found any commercial use its compounds are 
exceedingly iinix»rtant. Lime is an important eonstitueni of cement, lime stucco, 
and plaster. Its numerous uses in the industries in building inalerials, in pharmaceutical 
preparations, in insoctirides, in the beet sugar industry, in tanning, in the dairy in butter- 
making, in the paijer industry, etc. are well known. 


ESTIMATION 

Tn practically all complete analyses of rocks, minerals, soils, water the 
determination of calciuiri is necessary. It.s (estimation is required in the 
analysis of mortar, cement, bleaching powder, jdaster of Paris, certain paint 
pigments, pliosph orescent paint (t'aS), plant ash, certain fertilizc^rs, etc. 

In analytical procedures of .separations it should l)e kepi in mind that tin? 
sulfates of the alkaline earths are difficultly soliilde, so that in i)n?seiu:e of 
sulfates, coinbiiu'd barium, calcium and .strontium are a|.)t to renuiin, wdiolly or 
in part wdth the silica residue, and iiiirst l^e recovered licre. If fluorine has 
not l>een expelled in the preliminar}’’ treatment, calcium will prf‘cii)itate with 
iron and aluminum w hen ainnioiiia is added, f ’aFj Inuiig insolubhr in animnni- 
acal solutious. If phospliates are present and iron is not pre.sent in sufficient 
amount to take care of PO^, calcium will precipitate with the ammonium sulfide 
group when tlie .solution is juadc ainmoniacal, causing aii error in the uluininuin 
d Extermination as well as that of calcium. 

The alkaline earths arc bE.*st converted to cliloridcs l)y the action of HCl on 
their ores. The silica residue remaining from tlic acid extraction is fused wdtli 
NaaCOj, extracted wdth water to remove sodiuiu silicatix and the carbonate 
residue dissolved in HCl. Calcium will be found in the hydrochloric acid 
solutions. 

PREPAIIATION AND SOLUTION OF THE SAMPLE 

The oxide, hydroxide, carbonate, pho.sphate, and fluoride of calcium arc 
soluble in hydrochloric or nitric acids. The sulfates (gy'psum, anhydrite, etc.), 
certain silicates and complex compounds require fusion with NayCOa followed 
by solution in water and liydrochloric acid. Characteristic substances will be 
considered. Special products will receive attention later. 

Decomposition of Material. — Tliougb carbonates are easily dissolved in 
hydrochloric acid, sulfates and fluorides of calcium require fusion with sodium 
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and potiiasium carbonate to effect decomposition. In case calcium fluoride 
is beiiiR decomposed, the addition of an equal weight or more of silica is neces- 
sary, and sodium or potassium hydroxide may be substituted for potassium 
carbonate. The fusion is leached wdth water to remove the mineral acids, 
and the residue, containing all of the calcium, is dissolved in hydrochloric 
acid. Calcium i.s now determined in the hydrochloric acid solution. If 
phosphate i.s inesent in tlie sample, it is not completely removed by the water 
leaching a.s sodium phosphate, as this reacts in the solution with calcium 
cMrlumate causing a partial conversion to calcium phosphate, which remains 
in the re.siduo. In this case it is advisable to precipitate calcium oxalate by 
addition of aminuiiium oxalate from a slightly arid solution, in wiiich calcium 
pfiasi)liate will not precipitate, as it would if the solution was made ammoniacal. 

Solution of Limestones, Dolomites, Magnesites, Cements, Lime, etc. — 
One gram of the powdered material is digested in a 2ol)-ml. beaker with 20 
ml. of winter, o ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid, and 2 or drops of 
nitric acid (sp.gr. 1.42). The Ijeaker is covered to prevent loss by effervescence. 
When the violent action has s\ib.sirled, the sample is placed on a hot plate and 
lioiled for a frnv minutes. The W'alch-glass is rinsed into the beaker and the 
solutinn fdtered. Tlie residue is wa.shecl, dried and ignited in n platinum cruci- 
ble, and then fu.sed with a little sodium carbonate or bicarbonate. The cooled 
fusion i.s di.ssolved in liot dilute hydrochloric acid, the liquid added to the main 
solulinn and calcium determined by precipitation as calcium oxalate, after 
removal of silica, iron, alumina, etc. 

In pre.sence of sulfates it may be advisable to leatdi out the silica before 
dissolving the w^at(!r insolubh^ carlionate.s containing the alkaline earths. 

Silicates.— Solution of silicates is best obtained by direct fusion of 1 gram 
of the powdered material with 4 to 5 gnims of sodium carbonate, in a plati- 
num crucible. The cooled melt is now' covered wdtli water and dissolved with 
hydrochloric acid acccjrding to the standard procedure for carbonate fusions. 
The liydrocliloric acid solutions are taken to dryness and the silica dehydrated 
in an oven at 1 10" C. for an hour and then the residue is ex"tracted whth dilute 
liyilrochloric acid and filtered. The filtrate contains iron, alumina, magnesium, 
lime, etc. 

In presence of sulfates anil the alkaline earths it wull be necessary to remove 
sodium silicate by extraction w'ith water, before treating the w-ator insoluble 
carl)onatcs of tliia group with acid. This must be born in mind in all separa- 
tions of silica from tliis group. 

Solution of Gypsum, Plaster of Paris, and Sulfates of Lime, etc. — The 

treatment of the sample is similar to the one given above with the exception 
that it is advisable to add a larger amount of concentrated hydrochloric acid, 
e.g., about 20 to 25 ml. If barium sulfate is present it is indicated by the 
^’loinling of the solution upon acidifying the w'aier extract of the carbonate 
fusion. 

Chlorides, Nitrates, and Other Water-soluble Salts. — Thc.se are dissolved 
ill water slightly acidified with hydrochloric acid. 

Sulfides, Pyrites Ore, etc. — The ore should be oxidized with bromine or 

roasting, previous to the acid treatment. 
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SEPARATIONS 

The solution for calcium determination should be free from silica, sulfur, 
phosphates, fluorides and carbonates and from the hydrogen sulfide and 
ammonium sulfide group elements. 

Removal of Silica.— The acid solution obtained by the decomposition of the 
ore is evaporated to dryness and baked at 110“ C. to dehydrate SiO-^ The res- 
idue is moistened with HCl and water added. After heating to near boiling the 
solution is filtered from the impure SiO;. The residue is washed with water I'on- 
taining HCl (1 : 100). The filtrate is set aside for the calcium determination.' 

In presence of sulfate calcium is apt to be left in part with the silica. It 
may be recovered by fusion of the re.sidue witli NajCO,T leaching out the sodium 
silicate (and sulfate), dissohdng the water insoluble carbonate with HCl and 
again evaporating to separate any ot‘cludt‘d silica. The residue is again 
extracted with HCl and water and filtered. The combined filtrates and 
washings containing calcium are further treated to removo substances inter- 
fering with the calcium determination. 

Removal of Copper, Nickel, Cobalt, Manganese, Zinc and Other Elements 
Precipitated by H:;S in Acid and Alkaline Solutions.-- Tins separation is 
seldom required in lime-bearing ores. In the analysis of pyrites, and ores 
commonly containing the above elements this separation shuultl be made. 

The solution obtained after sojiaration of silica is made sliglitly ammoniacnl 
(See notes below) and saturated with H?S, and filtered. If arsenic, antimony 
and tin are present, precipitation is first carried out in acid solution and 
filtered and the filtrate made alkaline and again saturated with HirS and 
filtered. The details are carried out according to the \vell known standard 
procedures used in removing the H-S and (NID-aS groups. Calcium is in the 
filtrate. 

Notes. — Should phosphatas be present in excess of tlic amount that would he 
removed by iron and alumina, calcium will precipitate as phosphate when the solution 
is made ammoiiiacal. Provision should be made for its recovery, if this is the case. 

Fluoride should be idjscnt for in their presence Cal's precipitatc\s here also. 

The ammonium hydroxide should be free from carbonate, whose jircsence W'ould 
cause the precipitation of CaCOa, 

Removal of Fluoride. — The presence of the fluoride ion will cause the 
precipitation of CaFz during the procedure for removal of iron and aliinjinum, 
since CaFa is insoluble in ammoniacal solution. Fluorine is removed in the 
initial decomposition of the ore. Sufficient silica should be present to form 
silicon fluoride which is expelled by taking to fumes witli ILSOj. It may be 
necessary to add a few milligrams of fine, pure silica (A. A. Noyes, Tech. 
Quarterly, 16, 101, 11)03). 

Removal of Phosphate. — If phosphate ion is present in excess of that wdiich 
the iron in the solution will precipitate, it may be removed by adding an excess 
of iron,® or by precipitation with ammonium molybdate (free from calcium). 
Molybdenum does not interfere in the precipitation of calcium as oxalate. 
Consult the chapter on Phosphorus. 

^ The perchloric acid proredure is excellent for the separation of the silica. Sc© 
Chapter on Silicon. 

* For example in presence of 0.005 g. PjOt and 0.05 g. CuO, a tenfold excess of iron 
or aluminum, i.e. 0.03 g. Fe or Al, is used. 
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Removal of Iron and Aluminum, — The removal of iron and aluminum is 
generally necessary in the analysis of natural substances carrying calcium. In 
absence of fluoride, phosphate and carbonate ions the iron and aluminum may 
be precipitated with ammonium hydroxide added in amount sufficient to turn 
methyl orange indicator yellow, avoiding an excess that would dissolve alumi- 
num hydroxide. (Consult the chapter on Aluminum.) The precipitate is 
filtered off, saving the filtrate for calcium. The hydroxides arc dissolved in 
HCl and the filtrate, diluted with the washings of the filter, again treated with 
NH4OII, adiled drop by drop to complete precipitation of iron and aluminum. 
The precipitate is again filtered and tlie tw'o filtrates combined for the determi- 
nation of calcium. 

Note. — fJooil n^siilhs have been obtained by precipitation of calcium oxalate from 
an acid solution in jiresence of iron and aluminum. Separation may be effected from 
iron, alutniniiin, tit.'Lniurn, zirconium, phosphate ioii, barium and magnesium. The 
outline of the procedure is as follows: 

Precipitation of Calcium Oxalate in Presence of Iron and Aluminum, etc. — 

The .solution containing the phosphates freed from silica is oxidized by boiling 
with nitric, acid a.s usual. Ammonia water is added to the cooled solution 
until a slight precipitate forms, and then citric acid is added in sufficient 
(luautity to just dissolve the precipitate. If this does not readily occur, 
fifhliliunal ammonia is added, followed by citric acid until the solution clears, 
then about 15 ml. of citric acid in excess. The solution is diluted to 200 ml. 
and heated to boiling. Calcium oxalate is now precipitated by addition of 
airimonium oxalate. Iron and alumina remain in solution. 

dirk acid is made by dissolving 70 grams of the acid, II3 CgH 607‘II20, in a 
liter of water. 

Wagner^s Solufio/i.— In place of citric acid, the following solution may be 
used. Twenty-five grams of citric acid and 1 gram of salicylic acid are dissolved 
in water and made to 1000 ml. Twenty-five to 50 ml. of this reagent is effective 
in preventing jirecipitation of iron and alumina. 

An excellent separation of calcium from iron, aluminum, titanium, zirconium 
and large amounts of phosphorus may be made by precipitation of calcium 
oxalate from neutral .solution by means of oxalic acid followed by ammonium 
oxalate. In a double precipitation, barium and magnesium do not interfere. 
Details are given under the graviinetric methods for determining calcium. 

Separation of Calcium from the Alkaline Earths, Barium and Strontium and 
from Magnesium. — The .separations have been discussed in the chapter on 
Hariuin. A brief outline follows: 

Separation of Calcium from Barium and from Strontium.— The alkaline 
earths are converted to nitrates, all moisture expelled by heat, and calcium 
nitrate extracted from the insoluble nitrates of barium and strontium by a 
mixture of anhydrous ether and absolute alcohol, in etiual parts, or by boiling 
the dry nitrates in amyl alcohol (b.p,, 137.8° C.). Details of the procedure are 
given under Separations of the Alkaline Earths in the chapter on Barium.’ 

Separation of Calcium from Magnesium and the Alkalies.— In the pres- 
ence of considerable amounts of calcium and conipiaratively small quantities 
of magnesium the oxalate method of precipitating calcium, in presence of 
ammonium chloride, is generally sufficient for precipitating calcium free from 

“ 100 ml. dissolves 37 grams of Ca (NOa)a and only 0.001 g. Sr (NOa)a. 
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magnesium and the alkalies. In analysis uf dolomite, MgCOa- CaCOa, and of 
samples containing comparatively large amounts of magnesium, a double pre- 
cipitation of calcium is generally necessary for removal of occluded magnesium. 


GRAVIMETRIC DETERMINATION OF CALCIUM 

PRECIPITATION OF CALCIUM OXALATi: AND IGNITION TO 

CALCIUM OXIDE 

The solution of calcium free from interfering elements is treated iis follows: — 
Calcium oxalate is precipitated from feel)iy iirnmoniacal solutions or from 
solutions acidified with acetic, oxalic, citric, salicylic or o-phthalie acids, by 
means of ammonium oxalate. The presence of ammonium chloride hiiulors pre- 
cipitation of magnesium and does not interfere with that of calcium. If, hr)W- 
ever, much magnesium (or sodium) is present it will coiitaniinaie the caloium 
precipitate so that a second precipitation is necessary to obtain a piirt' product. 
The compound formed from hot solutions is crystalline or granular and filters 
readily, whereas the fiocculent precipitate formed in cold solutions does not. 
Calcium oxalate, CaCaO-j- H 2 O/ decomposes at red heat to Cal), in whii'li form 
it is weighed. 

Procedure. — If the calcium determined is in tlie filtrate from previous 
groups, hydrogen sulfide is exf)cllcd by boiling arid the precipitated sulfur 
filtered off, the solution having been concentrated to almut 100 ml. The 
filtrate should contain sufficient amnionium chloride to hold magnesium in solu- 
tion in presence of ammuiiium oxalate (i.c., about 10 grams NHi('l per 0.0015 
gram MgO per 100 ml. of solution). If not already present, the chloride is 
added in sufficient amount, and the solution diluted to about 150 ml. Generally 
sufficient NH4OI is obtained by adding 10 ml. HCl (sp.gr. 1.2) and neutralizing 
with NII4OH. The solution i.s now acidified with a weak organic acid, oxalic 
acid preferred, and 10 ml. added in excess (10% soln.) to the hot solution, 
stirring vigorously. Now about 150 ml. of a saturated solution of ammoniiim 
oxalate (4% suln.) are added in a fine stream with vigorous stirring. The 
precijjitate is settled on a steam bath for an hour or more and is filtered. The 
calcium oxalate i.s washed with water containing oxalic acid and ammonium 
oxalate (1 g. oxalic acid or 2 g. ammonium oxalate per liter). 

^Calcium oxalate dried at 100'’ C. = CaCa 04 .H 20 . Heated to 200" C.*= CaCiGt- 
At 550” C. the oxalate begins to decomfH>se, free carbrn\ is lihcrateil, and calcium 
carbonate begins to form. At hriglit red lieat carbon burns off and the carbonate is 
completely decommsed to the oxide and CO?. 

^Acidity should not exceed pH 4, according Uj A. T. School (J. Biol. Chem., 50, 
627-36, 1922. 

H. D. Chapman (Soil Sci., 26, 479-86, 1928) recommends a pH of 4 for Ca in soils. 
Fe, Al, Ti, Mn, Mg, p20fi do not interfere. CaC 204 precipitates at this acidity. 
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If conHidcrable magnesium is present a double precipitation should be 
made. The waslied precipitate is dissolved in about 50 ml. of dilute HCl 
(1 : 4) and calcium oxalate reprecipitated os in the first procedure, by neutral- 
izing HCl with NH 4 OII and adding a small amount of oxalic acid and amino- 
riiuiri oxalate and again filtering and washing. 

The filter is placed in a weighed crucible and gently heated, the crucible 
being covered, until the water is expelled and the paper charred. The heat is 
increased to the full temperature of the burner (1200° C.) and the heating 
funtiriued for 5 to 10 minutes. It is well to remove the cover for an instant to 
assist escape of the CO 2 during the blasting. The covered crucible and its 
eonteiits are cooled in a desiccator containing cone, sulfuric acid. The cooled 
('at) is weighed and the ignition repeated until the weight is constant. If a 
Iihitiniini crucible is used constant weight is rapidly attained. A longer period 
is required wlien porcelain is used. The Tirrill, Meker or Teclu burners give 
.satisractory results. 

Weighing should be done quicklv as CaO absorbs moisture from the air. 
Tactnrs. CaO X 0.7 147=' Ca, orX1.7S47=CaCOa, orX2.S908=- CaCIICOs)^, 
or X 2 . 4276 -CaS 04 . 

WEIGHING OF CALCIUM AS CALCIUM CARBONATE « 

The recommended procedure for the determination of calcium (in solutions 
of its pure salts) i.«! as follows. Precipitate the oxalate by adding to the hot acid 
solution twice the theoretical amount of ammonium oxalate (or oxalic acid), and 
slowly neutralize with 1 : 5 ammonium hydroxide, using methyl red as indi- 
catf)r. Let the solution stand on the hot-plate for two hours, filter through a 
filtering crucible (or a Gooch), dry at 110° for thirty minutes and ignite in an 
(‘lectric muffle for one hour at a temperature between 475 and 500°. For the 
separation of calcium from other elements the usual methods are applicable, 
followed by ignition to carbonate as above. 


VOLUMETRIC DETERMINATION OF CALCIUM 

TITRATION OF THE OXALATE WITH PERMANGANATE 

This procedure may bo applied successfully in a great variety of instances 
account of the readiness with which calcium oxalate may be separated. 
In the presence of iron, alumina, manganese, magnesia, etc., it is advisable to 
make a reprecipitation of calcium oxalate to free it from adhering contami- 
nations. 

® Willard and Boldyrell, J. Am. Chem. Soc. 52, 1888 (1930). 
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The following reaction takes place when potassium permanganate is added 
to calcium oxalate in acid solution: 

5CaC204+2KMnO4+8Il2SO4 = 5CaSO4+K2SC)^+2MnSO< + 10CC)2+8H..O. 

Procedure.* — Calcium oxalate, obtained pure, by precipitation and washing 
according to directions given under the gravimetric determination of calcium, 
is washed into a flask through a perforation made in the filter paper, the filter 
is treated with a little w'arin, dilute sulfuric acid and the adhering oxalate 
dissolved and washed into tlie flask. About 25 ml. of dilute sulfuric acid, 
1 : 1, is added and the solution diluted to 250 to 300 ml. 

When the precipitate has dissolved, the solution is titrated with standard 
potassium permanganate under the conditions described in the Chapter on 
Standard Solutions. 

One ml. N/lO KMn04 = 0.002004 gram Ca, or X0.002S04 = CaO. 

Factors. Ca X 1.3992 - CaO or X2.4970 = CaCOa or X 3.3907 = ( aSO , or 
X2.5805 = Ca,(PO4)2. 

Notes. Precipitation from Acetic Acid Solution. — This is recommended if the 
material contained phosphates. The solution should contain about t ml. free glacial 
acetic acid |)cr two hundred ml. of solution. In presence f)f phosphate, iron and alumi- 
num cannot he removed b)’’ addition of ammonia as caleium would also j)re(.‘ipilate as 
pho^lmte. Citric or oxalic acid mny alsf) be used to prevent pref'ijiihition of iron. 

l^ocedure. — To a volume of about 75 ml. of solution containing 0.1 to 0.15 g. Ca 
add 10 ml. acetic acid (glacial), heat to boiling and add .slowly 10 ml. of a saturated 
solution of ammonium oxalate. Now add a slight excess of aminoina and make slightly 
acid with acetic acid (about 0,5 ml. i)cr 100 ml. solution). If phosphate is present this 
last acidification is necessary', likewi.se in presence of aluminum. 

“ Micro-photographs indicate that better crystals are formed by precipitation fron^ 
acetic acid solutions than from NH4OH aolutions. The following procedure is recom- 
mended. To a w-ater .solution of .1-1.5 g. Ca in 75 ml. add 10 ml. concentrated acetic 
acid, heat to boiling and add slowly from a hurrelte 7-10 ml. of a cold saturated solution 
of (NH4 )sCz 04 at the rate of 1 drop in 5 sccond.s. Finally add a slight exrc.s.s of NII4OIL'’ 
A. H. Erdenbrecher, Mikrocosmos, 16, 201-2, 19J3 (C. A., 17, 3402). 

Phosphate ion should be ab.sent or taken care of in the piecipiiatioii of calcium. 
Manganese may be removed by treating the solution with NlLOli, bromine chlorides 
being absent. 8oc chapter on Manganese. 


AVAILABLE LIME 

This is the u.sual method followed in cyanide mills for determining the per cent 
which will diasolve the lime added to the mill solution, and therefore the amount to 
add to maintain the desired protective alkalinity. 

Procedure. — One gram of the finely ground sample is placed in a glass stopfjered 
bottle which has been previously marked to hold 500 ml. Thirty grains of sugar and 
about 300 ml. of winter arc added and the Iwittle shaken vigorously. The solution is 
diluted to 500 ml. and shaken at ten minute intervals for IJ to 2 hours. Then the 
insoluble material i.s allow^ed to settle, part of the solution filtered through a coarse 
filter paper, 50 ml. of the filtrate drawn out with a pipette intn an Erlenmeyer flash, 
two drops of phenolphthalcin indicator added, and the solution titrated with N/10 
oxalic acid solution till the pink color disappears. The lime is reported a.s per cent 
available CaO. 

1 ml. N/10 Oxalic Acid = .0028 grams CaO. 

Standard N/10 Oxahe Acid iSoffifion. — Dissfdve fi.303 grams H2Cj04.2H20 in dis- 
tilled water and dilute to 10(K) ml. The solution ordinarily need not be standardized 
as the weight of the oxalic acid is constant. 

To standardize, take 30 rnl. of the solution, odd 100 ml. of water and 5 ml. of cone. 
HaSOit heat to 70° C. and titrate to a permanent pink with N/10 KMnOi. 

* The calcium oxalate must be washed free of ammonium oxalate, using distilled 
water in the final washing. 
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RAPID IODINE METHOD FOR CALCIUM OXIDE IN PRESENCE OF 
CALCIUM CARBONATE 

The method worked out by John C. Bailar, Great Western Sugar Company, 
is based on the fact that a solution of iodine reacts with calcium hydroxide, 
but does not react with calcium carbonate. The method is used in the eval- 
uation of lime, 

Reagents. Iodine Sofufi'on.— A standard solution is made by dissolving 
hO grams of potassium iodide and 45.27 grams of iodine in the least quantity 
of water necessary to effect solution, and diluting with water to one liter. 
1 ml. is equivalent to 0.01 g. CaO. 

Thiosulfate Soluffon.— The reagent is made by dissolving 44.27 grams of 
thiosulfate of sodium in water and diluting to one liter. Two ml. of this 
solution i.s equivalent to one nil. of the iodine solution. 

Standardization . — A definite weight of 0.5 to 1.0 gram of pure arsenious 
oxide (AsaOa) is dissolved in 10% sodium hydroxide solution and the resulting 
liroduct acidified with hydrochloric or sulfuric acid. This solution is now 
neutralized with sodium bicarbonate and 4 to 5 grams added in excess. Starch 
indicator is now added and the arsenite titrated with the standard iodine solu- 
tion. Since one gram of As.Oa is equivalent to 0.5670 gram of CaO, the weight 
of the arsenic taken multiplied by 0.5670, divided by the ml. of iodine required, 
gives the er|uivalont lime per ml. of the standard iodine reagent. Use this 
factor in the iodine titrations of lime. 

The, thii^sulfatc may be standardized against a definite volume of the 
iodine reagent and its equivalent value established in terms of the standard 
iodine solution. See Notes below. 

Procedure. — The sample of lime (one gram is reconimended) is .slacked by 
adding boiling water (5 to 10 minutes is ample to accomplish this). An 
excess of iodine is added (sec Notes) and the mixture stirred occasionally 
until the lime is all in solution. Insoluble silica i.s generally present but can 
ea.<iily be distingui.shed from the milky appearing lime. When the solution of 
the lime is complete (1 to 10 minutes will accomplish this), the excess of iodine 
i.s titrated witli the standard thio.sulfate. The excess thus determined is 
subtracted from the total iodine added and the equivalent CaO, to the com- 
bined iodine, calculated from the CaO factor of iodine. 

Ndtbs. — ,\ny suhstance which liberates iodine quantitatively from a solution of 
pntassium iodide can be used for the standardization of sodium thiosulfate. Among 
such substances are potassium permanganate, iiotassium dichromate, potassium iodate, 
]Hitassium bi-iodate, metallic r.opper oxidized to a cupric sidt, etc. In using any of the 
above reagents first acidify the solution of an excess of potassium iodide with hydro- 
chloric acid (strongly acid if dichromate is used, end point in this case is green in place 
of colorless) and then add the [lermanganate or dichromnte or other reagent desired 
and titrate the liberated iodine in presence of starch indicator. 

An excess of 5 ml. of iodine is recommended in the lime determination. To the 
same amount of water used in the analysis add 5 ml. of the iodine and use this as a 
standard for color comparison in running in the necessary excess of iodine in the sample. 
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STANDARD METHODS OF TESTING GYPSUM AND 
GYPSUM PRODUCTS 

ADOPTED BY A. S. T. M. IN AMENDED FORM, 
REVISED 1927, 19:J0, 1933 

Free Water. — Not less than 1 lb. of the entire sample as received shall be 
weighed, spread out in a thin layer in suitable vess(;l, placed in a drying oven, 
and dried at 45° C. for 2 hours. It shall then bo corded in an atmosphere free 
from moisture, and weighed again. The loss of wrdglit corresponds to tho 
free water, and shall be calculated to percentage of sample as received. 

The dried sample shall be stored in an air-tight container until used. 

Preparation of Sample. — Dry sample as in Section on Free Water, and re- 
duce about 10 g. until it all passes a 100-mesh sieve, using extreme care not to 
unduly expose the material to the action of moisture or to overheating. The 
sample shall be kept in an air-tight coiitaiiiLT until ready for use. 

Combined Water, — Place 1 g. of the sample in a covered crucible and dry 
at 215 to 230“ C. to constant weight. Calculate the. loss of weight to percentage 
of sample as received and report as combined water. 

Carbon Dioxide. — Place the residue obtained after drying, as described 
above, in a suitable flask and dissolve it in dilute HCl (not stronger than 1 : 4) 
in such a way that the gas evolved, after being freed from ILO vapor by 
calcium chloride or sulfuric acid, can be collected in either soda lime or caustic 
potash and weighed. The solution should be boiled for one minute, and a 
current of COrfree air kept passing through the apparatus for 30 minutes. The 
increase of weight of the soda lime or caustic potash corresponds to tlie weight of 
carbon dioxide, wliich is to be calculated to percentage of sample as received. 

Silica and Insoluble, — Place 0.5 g. of the sample prepared aa described 
above in a porcelain casserole. Add about 25 ml. of 1 : 5 HCl, and evaporate 
to apparent dryness on a hot plate. Cool and add enough concentrated H("l 
to wet thoroughly. Add about 10 ml. of water, boil, filter, and wash. Put 
the filtrate back in the same casserole. Evaporate it to dryness and heat to 
about 120° C. for one hour. Cool. Add enough concentratiod H('l to wet 
tlioroughly. Add about 25 ml. of w'ater, boil, filter, and wash. Transfer the 
two papers containing the two precipitates to the same crucible, ignite, and 
weigh. Calculate this weight to percentage of sample as received. 

Iron and Alumina. — To the filtrate obtained above, add a few drops of 
HNOa and boil to insure oxidation of the iron. Add 2 g, of NILCl previously 
dissolved in water. Make alkaline with NH4OH. Digest hot for a few 
minutes until the precipitate coagulates. Filter, wash, ignite the precipitate 
and weigh as FeaOa+AlaOa. Calculate this weight to ()ercentage of sample 
as received. This precipitate may be further treated to separate the two 
oxides, but this is generally unnecessary. (N. B. precautions if PO4 or F arc 
present under Estimation.) 

Lime. — (a) To the filtrate obtained above, add 5 g. of (NH4)2C204 dissolved 
in water. Digest hot for J hour, making sure that the solution is always 
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alkaline with NH4OIL Filter, wash and ijpiite in a platinum crucible over a 
strong blast to constant weight. Calculate this weight to percentage of 
sample as received. See under Estimation for precautions. 

(h) Alternative Method. — To the filtrate obtained from the iron and 
alumina precipitates, add 5 g. of (NHOiCoOi dissolved in water. Digest hot 
for J hour, making sure tliat the solution is always alkaline with NH4OH. 
Filter and wash. Transfer tlie precipitate to a beaker, and w'ash the filter 
paper with hot dilute H2SO4, catching the washings in the Ksame beaker. 
Heat gently to complete solution, adding more H2SO4 if necessary. While 
still warm titrate with a solution of KMn04 containing 5.0339 g. per liter, 
until the pink color is permanent. The number of milliliters of KMn04 used 
gives directly the percentage of lime in the dried sample. Recalculate to 
percentage of sample as received. 

Magnesia, — To the filtrate obtained from calcium precipitate, add enough 
water io give a total volume of about 600 ml. Cool. Add 10 ml. of NILOH 
and 5 g. NaNIl4lIP04 dissolved in water. Stir until precipitate begins to 
lonn. Let stand over night. Filter, wash with a 2.5 per cent by weight 
siilution rjf NII4XO3. Ignite and weigh. Multiply this weight by 0.36207 
to find the wciglit of ^IgO. Then calculate to percentage of sample as received. 

Sulfur Trioxide. — l)is.solve 0.5 g. of the sample prepared as described in 
Section on CornliineJ Water in 50 ml. of 1 : 5 HCl. Boil. Add 100 ml. of boil- 
ing water, and continue boiling for 5 minutes. Filter immediately and wash 
thoroughly with hot water. Boil, and while boiling, add slow'ly 20 ml, of a 
boiling 10 per cent solution of BaClj. Digest hot for one hour, or until precipi- 
tate settles. Filler and wa.sh. Dry carefully. Ignite over Bunsen burner at 
lowe.st heat possible until filter paper is burned off. Ignite at bright red heat for 
Jo minutes, and weigh. Multiply this w^eight by 0.34297 to determine the 
weight of SOa. Then calculate to percentage of sample as received. 

Sodium Chloride. — Dissolve in boiling water a 1-g. sample (prepared as 
described in Section on Combined Water), put on the filter and w^ash with 250 
ml. of boiling Avatcr, then titrate tlie filtrate. Add two or three drops of potas- 
sium chromate solution ajid titrate with an N/20 solution of silver nitrate. 
Each milliliter of silver nitrate solution = 0.002923 g. of sodium chloride. 
C’alciilate to percentage of sample tc.sted. 

Calculation of Results.— By the methods given above, the results are 
obtained and reported in the following form: 

Per Cent 

Free water 

Conihinoil water 

Silica and insoluble, SiOa 

Iron and alumina, ItjO-i 

liiiiie, CaO 

Magneaia, MgO 

Sulfur Trioxide, SO3 

Carbon Dioxide, CO 2 

Sodium Chloride, NaCl 

lOO.OOi 

Noth. — Since it is frequently advisable to rcralculato these results, that they may 
be more enlightening, the following method is submitted for consideration; 
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(a) Multiply peroentaRc of MgO by 2.0912 to find percentagB of MgCO,. 

(/)) Multiply the i)ercentage of MgO by 1.09||^ to find the percentage of CO? hs 
MgOOa. 

(c) Deduct CO2 as MgCOa from the CO2 determined. 

Id) Multiply the CO2 remaining by 2.2742 to find pereentage of CaCOa. 

(tj Add together the i)ercentage of .SiOa, R2O3, MgCOs, and CaCOa, and report in 
the aggregate. 

(/) Multiply the pc»rcentage of CaCX)j by 0.5(i03l to find the pcrcentngi^ of CaO 
as CaCOn. 

{g) From the total fiercentage of CaO ileduct the percentage of CaO os CiiCOs. 
The remainder may be called " available CaO." 

(/t) The “ aviiiiablc CaO ” should bear to the SO3 a ratio of 0.G99J to 1. Di'terminc 
which (if either) is in c-xcess. 

(t) If the CaO is in excess, multiply the SO» 0.0991, and subtract the result from 
the “ available CaO." The remainder is reported a.s “ excess CaO." 

(j) If the St)3 is in excess, multiply the '‘available CaO" by 1.4304 and subtract 
the result from the SO3. The remainder is rcpDrted as excess SO;,." 

(Ic) Add together the “ available CaO " and the SOa, and subtract the “ excess 
CaO ” or “ exep.ss SOa." The remainder is CaSO^. 

(f) If the CaS04 is present a.s (^aSOi- Jllutt, the fierecniage of ( ‘aS04 should bear 
to the percentage of combined water a ratio of 15.12 to 1. Determine wliich (if cither) 
is in excess. 

(m) If the C/aS04 is in exre.SR, some of it is presrni in the .anhydrous form. Mul- 
tiply the iK!rceiitage of combined water by 15.12 to find the fXTceTiiage of (.’’fuSOj ns 
Ca804*iH20. 'I’he dilTereiKa! betweem the tutal Ca804 and the r)ercenlagc of CaSO^ 
as CaS(.)4’ jHzO i.s the CaSOi in the anhydrous form. 

(w) If the water i.s in excess, some of the ('a804 is present as gypsum. 1^4 J = per- 
centage of CaSO^- jlTjO, and )y - j)eri^entage of CaS04-21L0. Then j+i/- percent- 
age of Ca»S04 (as found in A') + |H;mentage of water. 

0.tHi20()j-|“0.2093iy =perrentagc of combined water. 

Solve these equations for x and y. llc|)ort x tis ptjrnentagc of “ calcined gypsum,’’ 
CaS04*iH'20. Report y as percentage of gypsum, Ca804’‘-H2(.), 

Having made tliase Cfileulation.s, the result may he refwried fus follows: 

Per Tmt 

Gyp.sum, CaS04+21l20 

Calcined gypsum, CaS04+iU2l) 

Anhydrite, CaS04 

Excess C -aO 

or 

Excess SOj 

Sodium chloride, NaCl 

Other ingredients 


lOO.OOi 

The presence of the different form.s of Ca804 may be corroborated by a microscopic 
examination. 


OTHER GRAVIMETRIC METHODS 

Calcium may be converted to carbonate, sulfate, fluoride, tungstate and so 
weighed. The oxide, obtained by ignition of the oxalate may be converted to 
sulfate by moistening with a few drops of HjSO,, then adding an excess of 
NH4OH and igniting to expel excess of sulfate and NHj. 

Calcium sulfate may be precipitated by adding an excess of HjSO, and then 
95 % alcohol (two to four times the total volume of the solution). The precipi- 
tate is washed with alcohol and then ignited to constant weight. (Fresenius.) 

Calcium tungstate by Saint Semin’s method is precipitated by adding 
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ammonia until tlie solution is tiAMinR and then an exeess of 20% solution of 
sodium tungstate. The procipiflfle is best filtered into a weighed Gooch craci- 
ble and washed with ammonia (i : 10 soln:) then dried at 100° 0. and weighed 
as CaW 04 . 


DETERMINATION OF CALCIUM IN WATER. VOLUMETRIC 
PERMANGANATE METHOD 

The liardness of water is due largely Id the presence of calcium and mag- 
nesium eMrl)onates or hi carbonates. Calcium may be determiniMi vulu- 
mctricMlIy l)y ])rf‘<'ipitation as oxalate and titration in an add solution by 
standard potassium permanganate, according to the reaction: 

DCaC204+2K^ln04-f8H2S04=r)CaS04+K2S04+2MnS04+81l20 

In the gravinietrir method it is necessary to remove SiO*, FtsOs and Al^Os 
before i)re[!i])itatlng ( •a(';; 04 . Ferrous iron alone titrates so lliat it is necessary 
oidy lo make ])rovi.sioii fur iron in case it is present in appreciable amount. 

Procedure,— Pleasure a 2r>0 ml. portion of tbe water to bo examined by 
means of a 250-1111. graduated flask into a 400-rnl. beaker. Add 1 ml. of HCl 
(sp. gr. 1.2) and evaporate to half its volume if tlie water is considerably hard or 
to about one-fifth its volume if ii is inoderntcly bard. By means of a dropper 
add d-o drtips of uietli 3 d red and tlien ammonium hydroxide drop by drop 
until a reddish-yellow' color appears. If a precipitate appears just dissolve in a 
drop or so of lUi. If iron is indicated add 2-[\ small crystals of citric acid. 
(Thi.s should he ample. A large excess is not desired.) The solution will now 
be faintly acid. Heat to boiling and add slowly about 2.>-30 ml. of a saturated 
►"solution of oxalic acid. Boil for a few minutes, make alkaline with NII4OII and 
allow to settle. 

Filtcjr and wash the filter free pf4lie oxalate reagent. (Twenty ml. of the 
wash water should not decolorize V Jhip of N/lO KMnOi reagent.) Open out 
tlic filter on a beaker co\'er, and bold slanting over a beaker. By means of a 
•‘Stream of 10%, II2SO4 dissolve oflf the precipitate into the beaker, using about 
oO ml. of tbe dilute acid. Now rinse off into the beaker by means of about 50 
ml. of water, the acid clinging to the filter. 

Heat the Bolution in the beaker to boiling and titrate with N/10 KM 11 O 4 
until a faint pink color appears. 

One ml. N/TO KMnOi is equivalent to 0.002 g. Ca. Report results in 
parts per million, first as Ca and also as CaCOs. 

Note. — In water containing considenihle magnesium it may l)e necessary to dissolve 
the precipitate in HCl and repreripitate as CaC «04 to purify the precipitate from 
magnesium us in the gravimetric method. 

Conversion factors. CiiX2.5 = CaC();,; 1 liter=0.2(>4 gallon. 1 gram = 15.43 
Rrains. Convert iiljove results to grains per gallon. 
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C, at.wl. 12 . 01 ; sp.gT. amorp. 1.75-2.10; cryst: gTaphiie, 2.25; diamoTid, 3.47-3.55B5; 
m,p. sublime at 3500° C.; oxides, CO and COs 

Carbon occurs free in nature in the forms— diamond, priaphite, and amor- 
phous carbon. It occurs combined widely di.stributed in organic compound.s in 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms in combination with hydrogen, oxygen, 
nitrogen and other elements. As hydrocarbons it occurs in natural ga.s, 
petroleum and bitumen. As carbon dioxide in the air and confined under 
pressure in pockets in the earth. It occurs as carbonate in rocks combined 
principally with calcium, magnesium and iron. 


DETECTION 

Element. — Carbon i.s recognized by its appearance ami by its inertness 
towards general reagents. It i.s seen in the charring of organic matter wdien 
heated or when acted upon by hot concentrated sulfuric acid. 

Upon combustion with oxygen or by oxidation with chromic and sulfuric 
acids, carbon dioxide is formed. The gas passed into lime water forms a white 
precipitate, CaCO>. Penfield fuses the substance with precipitated and 
washed PbCr ()4 in a hard glass tube closed at one end. Tlie CO! is tested at 
the mouth of the tube. 

Carbon Dioxide. Carbonates. CO^ in Gas.— A white precipitate with 
lime water, baryta w'ater, ammoniacal solutions of calcium, or barium chlorides, 
or lead acetate (basic), carbnnate.s of the metals are formed. 

Carbonates. — Action of mineral acids causes elTervesccrice, COi being 
evolved. The gas is odorless (distinction from SO 2 , HiS, and N-O#) and is 
colorless (distinction from N!()a). See test for COj above. 

Distinction between Soluble Carbonates and Bicarbonates.—Thc solution 
of the former is alkaline to phenolphthalein indicator (pink). Bicarbonate 
solutions remain colorless with this indicator. Normal carbonates precipitate 
magnesium carbonate when added to magnesium sulfate solution; bicarbon- 
ates cause no precipitation. 

Free Carbonic Acid in Water in Presence of Bicarbonates. — 0.5 ml. of 
rosolic acid (1 part acid in 500 parts of 80% alcohol), produces a red color with 
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bicarboiiates in absenue of free CO2, and a colorless or faibtly yellow solution 
when free CO2 is present. 

Carbon Monoxide, — The gas burns with a pale blue flame and is not 
absorbed by potassium hydroxide or lime water (distinction from CO2). It is 
oxidized to CO2 and so detected. With hot, concentrated potassium hydroxide, 
potassium formate is produced. 

The gas is detected in the blood by means of the absorption spectrum. 

The gas colors a mixture of l 20 fi and fuming sulfuric acid (on a support of 
pumice) a transient green (Hoover and Lamb. “ Hoolamite detector 


ESTIMATION 

Among the vSiil)stances in which the determination of carbon is commonly 
made are the following: — organic compounds, carbonate rocks and minerals — 
siicli as calcite, niiirble, limestone, dfJomite, magnesite, witlierite, spathic iron 
fjrc; c()iniiierciiil products such as cement, soda and baking soda ; alloys including 
carbon in steel; carlion dioxide ia gases including air. A special chapter is 
devoted to gas analysis. 


?Ri:rARATION OF THE SAMPLE 

Iron, Steel, and Alloys. — The subject is discussed in the chapter on Iron 
and Steel, Volume II. 

Organic Matter. — It is advisable to fuse this in a nickel or iron crucible 
with sodium peroxide. The carbonate thus formed may be determined as 
usual. The organic substance may be oxidized directly in the combustion 
furnace?. 

Carbonates. Limestone, Dolomite, Cement, Alkali Carbonates and 
Bicarbonates. — The powdi‘rt?d mak*rial is decomposed by addition of an acid 
us directed in the methods given later. 


SEPARATIONS OF CARBON FROM OTHER SUBSTANCES 

The element is generally determined as carbon dioxide, in which form it is 
liberated from most of the combinations in which it occurs, free from other 
^libstances by ignition in a current of oxygen, or by oxidation with chromic 
:u:id as directed later. 
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Separation of Carbon in Iron and Steel. Cupric Potassium Chloride 
Method.— 0.5 to 2 grauvs of the drillingg arc treated with 100 to 200 nil. of 
cupric potassium chloride solution and 10 ml. of hydrochloric acid (Sp. Gr. 1.10). 
This mixture dissolves the iron according to the reaction, 

Fe + CuCl 2 =l’c(’l 2 + Cu and (^i + GuClj— GiisCla + carbon as a residue. 

The solution should he stirred frequently to hasten the solution of the iron. 
It is advisable to keep the temperature of the .solution at about 50“ C. When 
the iron and copper have di.ssolved the carbon is fLltcred off into a perforated 
platinum boat or crucible, as directed under the niethods. IL is now oxidized 
to CO 2 and so determined. 

Note. — The cupric potas.sium chloride solution is prepared by dissolving 150 pari.s 
of potassium chloriilc and 170 parts of crystMllizcd cupric chloride in water and crystal- 
liziug out the doiihle salt. Tliroe hundred grams of lids salt arc dissolved in 1000 ml. 
The solution may he used several times by chlorinating the dirty lirown fdr.rate frnni 
the carbonaccinis residue. The cuprous chloride fonneil during the solution of the steel 
is converted again to cupric chloride, and the chlorinnied double salt is even more 
energetic in its solvent action than the freshly made reagent. (Blair.) 

In Presence of Sulfur.— SOi; oxidized to SOs by pa.ssing the hot gases 
from the carbon combustion through ignited lead chroinato with the resulting 
formation of the non-volatile lead sulfate. The SO2 may also bn removed by 
passing the gases (COj and SO2) througli a concentrated solution of chromic, 
and sulfuric acids; SO2 oxidized to 1SO3 remains in the solution, while CO2 is 
not absorbed and passes through. 


GRAVIMETRIC METHODS FOR DETERMINATION OF CARBON 

The determination of carbon gravimetrically depends on conver.sion to 
carbon dioxide and weighing the ga.s. This is accompli.shed by absorption of 
the CO2 in a suitable reagent. Carbon is converted to the dioxide by oxidation 
either by means of a fluid oxidizing reagent or by combustion in prc-sence 
of air or oxygen. Details for carbon in steel and alloys and in organic matter 
follow. Carbon combined in carbonates is generally determined by decomjjo- 
eition with an acid and determining the (X)^ by absorption — direct method— or 
by the loss of weight in the substance due to evolved COrindirect method or 
loss of weight method— details follow later. 
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DETERMINATION OF CARBON BY COMBUSTION 


Apparatus. Combustion Furnace. — Although the gas furriaoe has been 
used more eninmunly on account of gas being more available than electricity, 
the extension of generating electric plants makes it possible to use electric 
furnaces, and these are disf)lacirig those heated by gas, as they are more 
compact, easily manipulated and comparatively simple in structure. 



Fig. ‘20.— (hassler Bulb, 



Fiu. 21. — Liebig Bulb. 


A siinplf electric furnatu* may be made by wrapping a silica tube with a 
thin c.nvering of aslx'stos paper, which has been moistened with water. On 
drying the paper will cling to the tube. A spiral coil of nichrome wire (Driver 
and Harris) is wound around this core. On a 2-foot length of tube two 45-forjt 
lengths of No. 18 wc, connected in parallel, will heat the tube Id bright redness, 



Fig. 22.— Gerhardt Bulb. Fio. 23. — ^\"attier BotUo. 


110 volts A.C. are applied. The coils should be covered with {-in. coating 
I'l lilundum cement. For appearance’ .sake as well as for proteeiion, the tube 
i"" placed in a large cylinder of sheet iron, packed around with asbestos, and is 
held in position by circular asbestos boards placed at the ends of the large 
eylinder. The cylinder is mounted on a stand. 

Absorption Apparatus. — A large number of forms may be obtained. The 
^ndssler and Liebig bulbs have been popular (Figs. 20 and 21), but are now being 
fhsplaced by forma that have less surface exposed, that are more easily cleaned 
*^'>d less fragile, such as Gerhardt’a, Vanier’s, using solutions of NaOH or KOH, 
Heming’s and Stetser’s type of apparatus, using solids. (Figs. 22-24). 
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Details of the Absorption Apparatus. — Figure 24, is Fleming's modification 
of Mr. Martin's apparatus. When properly filled this tube will serve for at 

least 70 combustions when operating on 1.5 
grams of sample containing 1.03% carbon. 

The anhydride in the upper chamber serves 
for at least 300 combustions. Soda lime, 
placed in the lower tube in alternate layers 
(I in.) of the different me.she8, has provi'ii a 
very convenient and desirable reagent. The 
12-mesh soda lime for nitrogtui can also l)e used 
with excellent results. If this is employed, part 
of it should be ground to about ()()-me.sh and 
alternate layers of fine and coarse used. 

Purification and Absorption Trains.— Details 
of tliese are given in the portion of this chapter 
under tlic Determination of Carbon in Steel. 
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DETERMINATION OF CARBON IN 
ORGANIC SUBSTANCES 

COMBUSTION OF ORG A NI C SUBS- 
TANCES FRinC OF NITROGEN, HALO- 
GENS, SULFUR, AND THl^ METALS 


Carbon ia determined by combustion to CO^, 
the gaa absorbed in a suitable reagent, such aa 
caustic soda, soda lime, soda tt8l)efitos (ascurite), 
contained in a convenient form of apparatus. 
The combustion is made in a tube (a form is 
shown below) heated to redness, by passing pure 
oxygen or air (free from moisture and CO 2 ) over 
the material. A description of the purification 
and absorption train is given under the section 
devoted to carbon determination in steel, in the 
following portion of this chapter. Usually hydro- 
gen is determined at tjie same time as carbon, 
as it is nece.ssary under any circumstance to 
take care of the moisture formed and pre- 
vent it from entering the absorption chamber. 
The same moisture absorbent for drying the gas entering the combustion 
chamber is used as for absorbing the moisture formed by combustion. This 
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drying agent should not absorb CO2. The following agents are satisfactory: — 
concentrated sulfuric arid, magnesium perchlorate trihydrate, phosphorus 
jientoxiile. It is advisable to have the moisture absorbent preceded by an 
empty tube in which most of the water can be condensed to prolong the effec- 
tiveness of the reagent. 


Copper 

Flat in um Boat^ Flatinum Oxide /Platinum 



Details of the Coinl)ustion Tube for Determining Carbon and Hydrogen in Organic 
Matter. 

'I’he (*oiiihust M)n tubo (I'ig. 25 ) is abtmt 95 cm. in length with an internal diaincler of 
aliout. 12 I,") linn. 'I'hree copvH^r gauze rolls, copjwr oxide with lengths of columns 
iifipeur in the ligure abfivr>. Sunst anees that coiitiiin halogens, nitrugeii or sulfur require 
special reageiits (not shown) in the combustion tube. For examtile lead chromate is 
suh.sti luted for co|)pcr oxide, when halogens and sulfur are jiresent; a reduced cojiper 
11)11 i.s u.sL'd lit the exit cud of the tube when nirrogenoiis CfimpountLs are present. The 
exit end of tlie tula? is cooled by wrapping a strip of absorbent material about the tube 
and dipping the free cuds in a beaker of water. 


PnOCKDlTUK 

The apparatus is first s^vept out with jiure oxygen to remove any moisture 
or COii. The w'ater alisorption bulbs and the CO'., absorption bulbs are 
weighed. To take care of the error caused by air buoyancy similar apparatus 
is placed on the o))posili' jian as a counitT luilaiiee, this apparatus being sliglitly 
lighter tlian the atesorption apparatus. For example if a inemiiig’s apparatus 
is used for absorption of (M)2, a sligliilj" ligliter I'leming’s apiiaratus is used as a 
counter lialanee. 

It is often advisable to mix intimately the material that is lieing examined 
Avilli about ten times its w^eigUt of powTiered lend clironirile and an equal 
aiiiount of potassium chromate when the luateriiil contains iiuich inert sub- 
stancti/ for example in determining organic matter in ruck.s and minerals. 
This is generally not Kjquired by ]mre organic .sulistances. 

Solids are placed directly in tlie combustion boat, weighing l)ping conducted, 
if desired, in the previously weighed boat. Liquids are weighed in glass bulbs. 
Tlie glass bulb may lie blowui, a capillary end drawn out and the W'eighing 
(Hiriductod during the sweeping out of the furnace. It is filled by heating the 
bulb, ])lacing tlie capillary tip in the liquid and then cooling. The tip is wiped 
off ami sealed in the flame and the bulb and contents again wnughed. Just 
before placing in the boat and inserting in the combustion tube the tip of the 
capillary is filed off. Substancee burning wdth difficulty can be burned by 
mixing with powdered CuO, wliich has been previously ignited. 

fhe combustion tube, swept free, of CO3 and moisture, is prepared for the 
‘‘miibustinn run by heating the section of the tubo containing the copper oxide 
to rtulncss, at the same time keeping the portion zoned for the combustion boat 
' 'ol, the 1 2 crn. gauze plug (Fig. 27 ) being removed. The sample, placed in the 

^ Caution. — J^jCiOi melts and deeompusDS at 600° C., K 2 tM ^4 fuses at 971° L. 
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boat, is now inserted in the combustion tube, the capillary tip pointing towards 
the open end of the tube, the 12 cm. copper gauze plug replaced and the tube 
quickly closed. The current of oxygen is immediately turned on and the run 
started, all the api)aratus being connected and free of leaks. (See Determi- 
nation of Carbon in Steel.) After a few minutes the iK)rtion of the tube 
containing the sample is gradually heated to redness (h(J0-S(U)° C.) and the run 
continued until the combustion is complete. Some experience and skill is 
necessary for correct results. The combustion of solids slujulcl be eonduftted 
.slowly, liquids require a slightly more rapid flow of gas to furnish siinicient 
oxygen before any vapor escapes from the oxidizing zone. The tube is allo\vi*d 
to cool with the oxj^gen flowing through the apparjitiis. If bydrogeu is also 
being determined, it may be necessary to sweep forward any condensed 
moisture in the ap})aratu.s previous tu the moisture absorption tulles by bi‘MtiDg 
with a naked flame, starting near the exit end of (he coinl)ustion tube and 
carrying the heat cautiously towards the absnrptioii tubes. 

The absorption bulbs are weighed with the tare \vc*ights as n'cninineiided. 
Increase of weight is due to IDO and (’().; in tlie respeiitive ap|jfiraius. 

IDOX0.11in = lI. 

CO, X 0.2729-0. 

Carbon in SoiIh. — One to 3 grams of (iO-mesli sam))le is trealed with a solu- 
tion of 3,3 grams (_'rO;t + 10 «d. HcO ami 50 ml. cone. ll;:SCi (»Sp. Cr. l.RI). 
The evolved CO, i.s al:)sorbcfl in standard caustic and titrnti^d with acid, plieiiol- 
phthalein and methyl orange Ijcing used a.s indicators, (J. lud, ling, ( hem., 6, 
843-840, 1914.) 

Carbon in Minerals . — Fusion in the cf)inl)ustioti tube with graiiulatiul lead 
chromate is recuiiiniendiMl for oxidation of the carbon. (10 parts Pb(VOi+l 
part KaCrO-j.) 

Note. — The oxygen gas should be free from hydrogen. A preheater, jilaced before 
the purifying tubes of the train, causes the comhasLiori of the liydrogcn and the absorp- 
tion of the water formed before the giis enters the combustion tube. 


DETERMINATION OF CARBON AND HYDROGEN IN 
NITROGENOUS SUBSTANCES 

A modification of the first procedure described for deteririinations of carbon 
and hydrogen in organic substances must be made, since from .substances 
containing nitrogen, riitroso and nitro compounds, ()xide.s of nitrogen are formtul 
which would be absorbed in the calcium cldoride and potash bulbs, giving high 
re.sult8 for hydrogen and carbon. To overcome this difficulty, a copper spiral, 
that has been reduced (See note belowO is placed in tlie front end of the com- 
bustion tube (to the right in Fig. 25) to reducg the oxides of nitrogen to nitrogen. 

Note. — Reduction of copper spiral may be accomplished as follows: The copper 
spiral is prepared by rolling together a piece of copper gauze about 10 centimeters wide, 
making it as large ns will cionveniently pass into the rombustion tube. The spiral is 
heated till it glows by holding it in a large ga.s flame, and while still hot it is dropped into 
a test-tube containing 1 or 2 ml. of methyl alcohol or ether. This quickly boils away, 
igniting at the end of the tube. Tlie copper is completely reduced to bright metallic 
copper. The .spiral is taken out with a pair of crucible tongs and dried by quickly 
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passing it through a flame a few times, and while it is still warm it is introduced into the 
front of the combustion tube. 

The substance is introduced into the tube and the connections made. The 
copper oxide spiral, that was pushed after the boat, is heated, and then the 
reduced spiral (right end of tube). The oxide near the boat, and finally 
the entire tube is heated to a red heat. When the bubbles cease to show' in 
the potash bulb, the stopcock is opened to the oxygen-purifying train and a 
slow' flow of oxygen turned on, the gas allowed to pass through the tube until 
it can be detected with a glowing splinter at the exit of the absorption end of 
the apparatus. 

If llie substance is difficult to burn, it is mixed w'ith freshly ignited (cold) 
copper oxide, which assists combustion. 

The remainder of the operation is the same as has been described. 


ORGANIC SUBSTANCES CONTAINING HALOGENS 

Tlie procedure is the same as tliat described for nitrogenous substances 
w-itli the exception that a silver spiral is used in place of the reduced copper 
spiral. The heating of this spiral should be betw'een 180 and 200° C. (not 
over 200°). 


ORGANIC SUBSTANCES CONTAINING SULFUR 

These are best ignited with sodium peroxide and the carbonate formed is 
determined by the procedure given for carbon dioxide in carbonates. 

To oxidize the SO 2 that forms, lead chromate is used in place of copper oxide 
in the combustion tube, a lower temperature being necessary to prevent fusion 
of the chroiimte. The SO 2 is oxidized to SO 3 , which reacts wdth the lead 
forming the non-volatile PbS 04 , Avhile t-Oz is not acted upon and passes on. 
See also separations under Estimation. 

Micro Methods for the determination of the elements in organic compounds 
are described in detail in a chapter on this subject in A'ol. II. 

Semi-Micro Method for Carbon and Hydrogen. — A systematic development 
of mctliods for the ultimate analysis of 20-50 mg. samples has been given by 
11. Ter Meiden, J. Heslinga and other investigators.^ This field of w'ork has 

^ II. Ter Mculen, Estimation of Oxvgen in Organic Compounds, Rec. I’rav. Chim. 
41,500(1922). 

H. Ter Mculen ami J. Hesslinga, Halogens, ibid. 42, 1093 (1923); 43, 181 (1924). 

.1. IlesslingM, l lstinmtioii of C, H and N, ibid. 43, (1924). 

H. 'Per Minilon, Estiniatiun of N l)v llydrogenaiioii, ibid. 43, 043 (1924). Estimation 
•;f 0 by Hydrogenation, ibid. 43. 899 (1924). See aisD. ibid. 44, 271 (1925); 45, 365 
(1023); 45, 36S (1926), for Dcdcrminatioii of N, A.s and Hg resrMH tively. 

I* Miles, Dctorininiilion of Nitrogen, Chem. Abs. 2Q, 2474 (1935). 

Wilson and Sun, C. IL, J. Chinese Chem. Soc. 2 , 129 (1934); Chem. Abs. 29, 76 
(1935). 

E; P. ("lark, Semi-Micro Technique, 3. Assoc. Off. Agr. Chem. 16 , 255 (1933). 

H. Ter Meulen, Analysis by Hydrogenation and some Oxidation Methods, Rec. 
fray. Chim. 53, 118 (1934). 

R<>gcr and W. MacKay, J. Soc. Chem. Ind. 54, 467" (1935). 

W. lluHscll and J. W. Fulton, Determination of Oxygen, Ind. Eng. Chem., Anal. 
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been noteworthy because of the application of active catalysts for oxidation 
or hydroKeiiatinn. 

Method. — The whole apparatus is very small and compact; suitable dimen- 
sions are indicated below, Fig, 26, The catalytic MnO-: in prepared by mixing 
MnS 04 and KMnOi in nitric acid solution in tlu* ratio 2 mols ; 3 mols. The 
MnOj is washed by decantation, with distilled water, collected, compressed 
and cut into i)ellel;s about 0.2-().5 cm. in diametor, dried in an air Ijath at KK)'' 
and finally heated for 30 niiniites at 300° C. The fine material is screened out. 
If oxygen rather than air is used for the. combustion of the organic compound, 
an active catalyst may be used for many successive deteiininations; if air is 
used then a catal.yst filling lasts for about five determiiiati4)ii.s. In any event 
the filling should be renewed when ? 3 ' of it has turned yellowish brown indicating 
loss of available oxygen. 

Details ok Fillings roit the CoMBrsnox Ti be 


The Comfvjund 

Cataly.st for 

Temp, of 


contains; 

Oxidation ; 

Cataly.st 

Notn.s 

(1) C, H, 0. 

MnOa 6 cm. long 

400" 

Must not he hciit ed 
above 450". 

(2) C,H,0,HaloKm 

MnO^ k .PbO., 1 : 1 

6 cm. length 

4tX)" 

Active life longer 
than for (1). 

(3) C,H,0,S 

MnOs 8 cm. long 
(PbO'i is aiidcd if halo- 
gen is ijrescnl) 

{\ cm. fit 400" 

2 cm. at 150-180" 

Part of tlie catalyst 
projcrls beyond 
the fiinmce to 
cool it. 

(■1) C.H,0,N 

Mnt )2 6 cm. ; J*b( >2 2 cm. 
(PbU^ is mixed with 
the MnO^ If the finn- 
yxnind eoiitains lialo- 
gen.; 

MnOa nt 400" 

Tlio PbOj layi‘r is 
outside of tlie 
heated zone and 
its tt'iTi|.H*riiture 
is below that fit 
wbii'h is loses 
oxygen. 


After the apparatus has l)een assembled and tested for blank correction, 
which should be practically negligible, with a 4 bubble per second stream of 
oxygen, the weighed substance is introduced in a platinum l)oat, and very slowly 
distilled to the catalyst by gentle Jieating with a micro burner. The comlnistion 
requires 15-26 minutes fur 0.05 g. of material. The heating unit is moved to 
the left and any unburned carlion near the catalyst is healeil f»y a suitable 
burner, and linally care is taken to drive any condensed moisture into the first 
U-tube. 

THE WET COMBUSTION PROCESS FOR DETERMINATION 

OF CARBON 

The method depends upon the oxidation of carbon to carbon dioxide when 
the powdered material is digested with a mixture of concentrated sulfuric 
acid and chromic acid, or potassium dichromate, or permanganate. The pro- 

Ed. 5, 384 (1933); Also Russell and M. E. Marks, ibid. 6, 381 (1934); B, 453 (1936); 
M. K Marks, ibid. 7, 102 (1935). 

E. P. Griffing and C. L. Alsberg, Nitrogen, J. Am. Chem. Snc. 53, 1037 (1931). 

H. Ter Meulen and J. Heslinga, Neiie MethcKlcTi dor Organisch-Chcmischen Analyse, 
Akadcmische lerlagsgesellscliaft, Leipzig, 1927. Nouvelles Methodes d'Analyse 
Organique, Duuod, Paris, 1932. 
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cedure is applicable to oxidation of free carbon, carbon combined in orf 2 ;anic 
substances and in certain instances to carbon combined with metals, where 
the substance may be decomposed by the action of the acids. ^ It is of value 
in determination of carbonates in presence of sulfides, sulfites, thiosulfates 
and nitrites, w^hich would vitiate results w'ere they not uxidizcLl to more stable 
forms, before passing into the j)otash bulb with the carbon dinxide. 

Apparatus.—The apparatus is identical with that used for determining^ 
carbon dioxide in carbonates, Fig. 34, with the exception that in place of the 
acid bulb nearest tlie decomposition flask two bulbs are placed. Tlie first of 
these contains a strong solution of chromic and sulfuric acids, tlie second 
is filled with glass beads moistened with cbrurnic acid solution. Following this 
is the drying bulb containing concentrated sulfuric acid and finally the ali- 
sorption apparatus, as shown in the illustration. 

Procedure.— 0.2 to 1 gram of the powdered iiiateiial, fine drillings, free 
carbon, or organic substance is placed in tliti decom position flask. If the 
material is apt to pack it is advisable to mix with it pure ignitetl sea-sand to 
prevent this. Five to 10 grams of granular potassium diehromate are added 
and the apparatus sw'opt free of car))i)n dioxide by passing purified air tbrough 
it before attaching the absorption aiiiiaratus. The [lotash liulb is now wtighed, 
using a couiiterbalaiice Imlb and following the jirtanutioiis given in the dry- 
combustion method. The bulb is attached to the train. 

Oxidation.— (‘-onceritrated sulfuric acid jjlaec‘fl in the acid funnel, attached 
to the decomposition flask, is allowunl lo fh)W' down on the saiiijile until the 
funnel is almost empty; the stop-cock is then closed. A flame is idaced under 
the flask, when the vigorous action lias ceased, and the material gently lieat('d 
until the reaction is complete and tlie organic matter or carbon completely 
oxidized. 

The apparatus is now sw’ept free of rfjsirhial C 'O^ by applying suction, tlie gas 
being completely absorbed by the potash, or the soda lime reagent. 

The increase of weight of the absorption bulb is due to carbon dioxide. 

CU, X 0.2729 -C. 

Note. — The following additional purifiers are fretpjenlly advisable: {a) an absorption 
bulb containing silver sulfate to absorb chlorine and vapors from siilfur eomfX)iiniJs; 
(&) a capillary tube of silica, or platinum healed to a dull redness to f)xidize any hydro- 
carbons, cartxin monoxide, etr;,, that may be evolved and iiTijKirfecIly oxidized by the 
chromic arid. 

* Not applicable for deleriuiniiig carbon in ferro-silicDn, ferro-chrome or tungsten. 
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DETERMINATION OF CARBON IN STEEL 

STETSER AND NORTON COMBUSTION TRAIN FOR 
CARBON DETERMINATIONS 

Carbon is added to stenl to increase its hardness. With over 1 per cent of 
carbon tlie steel becoriies brittle. 



Fig. 27. Steiger ami Norton Ccnnlmslion Train for Farbon Detoj minations.'^ 

A Aspirator Bottle, S liters rapacity, graduation interval 250 ml., with one hole 
rubber si opper. 

B Bottle, nfirrr)\v mouth, of green glass, 2 gallons capacity, with two hole rubber 
stopj^jr. 

Glass Tubing, b nun. outside diameter, for coniiortions. 

Glass T-tube, II mm. bore. 

C Glass Stopcock, 2 nun. bore; used to prevent the gas from flowing through the 
train wIiemi t.urried on’at the regulator. 

D Bottle, wide mouth, S oz. capacity, with two hole rubber stopper; to be uwjd 
empty as a safety. 

E Ditto; t[) 1)0 filled one-third full with concentrated sulfuric acid. 

F Ditto: 1i) b(i filled with asrarite with a layer of anhydrone or PaOt, to absorb 

the water wt free on absorption of CD 2 by ascarite. 

Combustion Tube, of Silica, glazE'd, 30 inches long by J inch diameter. 

G Combustion Tube Furnace. 

R Rheostat, for controlling the temperature. 

J Vanier Zinc Drying Tube; to he tilled with 30 niesii zinc. 

K Vanier Sulfuric Acid Bulb; to be half filled with sulfuric acid. 

M Stetser and Norton Modification of the Midvale Absorption Bulb. 

^ By courtesy of Arthur H. Thoiiias Co. 
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COMBUSTION METHOD 

The train illustrated in Fijo;. 27 was described by J. B. Stetser and R. H. 
Norton in “ CombmtUm Train for Carhou Deter minaiwns/' The Iron Age, 
Vol. 102, No. S. Tlie special features of this outfit arc rapidity with which 
roinbiistions can be made, simplicity of the absorption bulb, and the use of 
ascarite, a special sodium hydrate asbestos absorbent mixture according to 
the formula of Mr. J. B. Stetser. It is a dryer as well as an absorber. 

The absorption bulb is a modification of the Midvale Absorption Bulb 
designed by Mr. II. L. Fevert, of the Midvale Steel Company, and with one 
filling can be used for at least 400 determinations using one-half factor weight 
\nth carbon 0.50%. The bulb measures 45 iuiti. in diiiineter at ibs widest 
portion at the bottom, and 120 mm. high over all. It is provirled with a 
capillary tube and rubber stopper at top, nr witli ground glass stopper. 

The usual procedure is to allow three or four minutes for ia>mbu.stio!i. 
Results are often reported in six minutes after the samjile enters the liilioratory : 
this includes time for drilling, weighing sample, running test, weigliing bulb 
and reporting result. 

The oxygen i.s delivered from a high pre.ssure cylinder Ihrougli the gas 
pressure regulator, and the autliors also recommend tliat bottles as shown in 
thn illu-stration be used to measure the amount of gas consuined and to supiily 
rapidly the extra tiuantity of oxygen required during the burning of the 
drillings, in addition to equalizing the prcs.siiro. 

Method of Operation. — The train i.^ set up free from leaks, and tlie stop- 
cocks are opened with the excep(if)n of the one on the Sulfuric Acid Bulb K. 
This is opened suHicieat to allow ga.s to flow, at the rale of 2(10 to 250 ml. per 
minute when the .\bsorption Bull) is attached. 

The stopcock C is then clo.sed, the remaining stopcock.^ being left as 
adjusted. The train is now ready for operation. Bottle B is filled with water. 
The gas regulator is opened, allnwring oxygen to displace the water in bottle B, 
which water i.s driven into bottle A. Wlien bottle A is filled, the regulator is 
closed and the train is ready for cojnbu.stion. The exit end of the combustion 
tube, the usual glazed .silica tube being recommended, is packed with sonie 
asbesto.s burned in a current of oxygen prior to using. 

A sample rd one-half factor weight properly prepared and w'cighed is 
placed in the alundum boat, HR Alundum ijrotectiun being used, and thf n 
inserted in tlie furnace. The siD[)cock C i.s opened, and if tlio furnace is at 
950°-! 100" C. or over, and the sample of drillings fine and uncovered, it should 
begin to burn in 20 seconds. The liurning should take 40 to 60 Hecorids 
additional, consuming 500 ml. of oxygen. An additional 500 rnl. of oxygen i.s 
turned on to wash out all C -O ., and the bulb is then ready to be weighed. 

If the sample is covered by a lid or RR Alundum, or if the drillings are 
coarse, or the furnace is below' 950°^1100" C., the combustion may be delayed as 
much as two minutes. The actual burning will, as before, take from 40 to 60 
seconds. In any event, 500 ml. of gas must be passed through the apparatus 
after the steel has ceased burning. The point at which the burning of the 
sample begins may be determined by the increased rate at wliich gas passes 
through the liquid in bottle E, due to the rapid absorption of oxygen by the 
burning steel. A similar decrease marks the end of the burning period. 
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Standardization of the Stetser and Norton Absorption Bulb.— A freshly 
filled bulb should be run on the train for half an hour and then weighed. When 
the bulb has reached a constant weight, the train is checked by running a 
government standard. By passing the gases from a sample of ignited steel 
through the bulb, constant weight is more quickly obtained. 

A bulb once filled and standardized will last for several w'eeks and is 
sufficient for from three to four hundred determinations. On account of the 
difference in color between the used and unused portions of the absorbent, it 
is possible to determine tlie moment a bulb can be discarded. 

Notes. — In chromium, tungsten and titanium steels a leiiifieTatiirc of 1500^ C. 
is necessary to oxidize the carbon by direct coinluistion for thirty minutes. (J. R. 
fain and II. K. rieaves, J. Wash. Acad. 8ci., 194, 4, .'1^11-307.) 

In the illiistnitioM, Fig. 27, the CO 2 passes into the tnp of the ahsorplion bulb M. 
It is advisable to have tin* gas enter at the side arm and pa.ss up through the ascarite 
anil finally through a top hiyor of anhydrone. 


THE SHIMEll COMBUSTION APPARATUS* 

The apparatus, Fig. 28, designed for the rapid determination of iron and 
steel, is in giMieral applicable to the same class of chemical operations as is the 
combustion tube nf platinum, silica, or porcelain. It offers the advantage of 
neatne-s-s, reduction in the number of parts to be 
handled, cliiriinislied consumption of gas, and 
increased ease of nianipulatioii. The simplified 
form, shown in the cut, Fig. 28, enables the use 
of the standard form of platinum crurible, A, 
witli its inner wall ground to fit a tapered nickel, 
water-jacketed stopper, Tlie rubber jacket 
of the original type is eliniinated and a detacli- 
able nickel reinforcing ring, C, at the top of the 
crucible serves the double purpose of completing 
the security of the seal and as a support for the 
apparatus. 

Water is circulated through the stopper 
through the tubes c and d. The current of 
oxygen pas.ses through a into the crucible, oxi- 
dizing tlie material within the crucible, which is 
heated to red heat with a burner placed below it. 

The carbon dioxide formed passes through h to the absorption train. The 
remainder of the apparatus for the determination is the same as Ls used with 
the combustion tube. An asbestos shield protects the ui)per portion of the 
outfit, the crucible fitting snugly in a hole in the asbestos board. 

COMBINED CARBON 

Indirect Method. — The excess of c-arbon remaining when the graphitic 
carbon is subtracted from total carbon (in iron and steel), is calculated as com- 
bined carbon. This difference method is generally accepted as being the most 
accurate for estimation of combined carbon. 

* Courtesy of Baker Platinuin Works. 


c d 
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Fio. 28.— iShimer Combustion 
Apparatus, HimplifiRd Form. 
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GRAPHITIC CARBON 


In Iron and Steel. — The sample of 1 gram of pig iron or 10 grams of steel 
is treated with 15 ml. of nitric acid (sp.gr. 1.2), per gram of sample taken. 

When all the iron has dissolved, tlie griipliite is 
allowed to settle and the siipeniatfint liquid de- 
canted onto an ignited asbestos filter, using ciLlier 
a perforated boat, Fig, 29, or a filtering tube. 
The re.sidue is transferred to the filter, and 
washed thoroughl}" with liot water. It is treated 
with hot cau.stic solution (sp.gr., 1.1), waslied 
thoroughly again with hot water, tlien with a 
little dilute hydroebloric acid, and Jiiuilly with 
hot winter. The earboii is now burned bv one 



DIRECT COLORIMETRIC METHOD FOR DETEIUIINATION OF 

COl^IBINED CARBON 

The procedure is of value to tlie steel lal)oratory wliere a large mnnber of 
daily determinations of combined carbon arc reqiiinMl. liy this inetliod over a 
hundred determ iiiatioms a day may be made by an expcrienoed manipulator, 
The method depends upon the color produced by combined (:arl)oii dissolved 
in nitric acid, the depth of color increasing with the combined carbon content 
of the material. Comparison is made with a .standard sample of irtui or steel, 
which is of the same kind and in the same physical condition as tlie material 
tested.^ That is to say, a Bessemer .steel should be coiii])ared witli a Bessemer 
standard, open hearth with open hearth, crucible steel with crucible steel, the 
standards containing approximately the sann? amounts of carbon, and as 
nearly as po.s.sible the same chemical composition. The sanijiles should be 
taken from the original liar which has not licen reht'ated, haminiTed, or rolled. 
Copper, cobalt, and chromium will interfere with the test; the otlier elements 
have very little effect. 

Procedure. — One standard sample of 0.2 gram to 1 gram, depending on the 
carbon content of the steel, and tin* .same amount of sample drillings are taken 
for analysis. The weighings arc conveniently made in bras.s or aluminum pans, 
boat-shaped to enable the drilling.s to be dumped into tost-tube.s. A counter- 
poise, weighing the same as the boat, is placed on tlie opi>o.site pan, together 
with the 0.2 gram weight. A magnetized knife will assi.st in removing the 
excess of material. The weighed sample is brushed into a test-tube 6 in. long 
(150 mm.) f in. (16 mm.) in diameter. (Each te.st-tube has a laliel near the 
open end to distinguish the sample.) A rack or a 600-ml. beaker may be 
employed for holding the test-tubes during the weighing. After the batch is 
ready the tubes are transferred to a perforated rack (Figs, 30 or 31) and this 
then stood in the water bath filled with cold water. 

® Blair, " The Chemical AnalysiB of Iron." 
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The proper amount of nitric acid (sp.gr. 1 . 2 ; e.g., 1 cone. IINO 3 : 1 HjO), 
from a burette, is now added to each test-tube. 

3 ml. HNO3 for 0,3% C. 6 ml. IINOa for 0.8 to 1 % C. 

4 ml. HNO.T for 0.3 to 0.5% C_ 7 ml. HNO 3 for over 1 % C. steel. 

5 ml. IINO 3 for 0.5 to 0.8% C. 


Tlie deptli of color produced by the acid will give an idea of the amount 
required. One ml. of acid is added at a time until the deptli of color is correct. 
This requires exiJuriciice gained from oliscrvation of tlie color produced by 
staiidiird samples. "I'lic acid is added slowly to the coarse drillijig.s. InsufFi- 
cifMit acid gives a darker tinted solution than it properly should be. The nitric 
arid should be free from chlorine and hydrochloric acid, since these produce a 
yellrnv color, ((’1 and FeCla arc yellow.) 



Fio, 30.- Hot ater lliicks for 
3’cst Tubes. 



Fig. 31. — Color Carbon 
Deteriiuimiioii. 


A glass bulb or a small funnel is placed in each test-tube and tlie water in 
the bath then heated to boiling and boiled until all the carbonaceous matter 
ha.s rlissolved, the tulie.s being shaken from time to Lime to prevent formation 
of a film of oxide, bow-carbon steels require about twenty minutes, whereas 
steels of over 1%, carbon require about forty-five minutes. (Illair.) As soon 
as the bubbles cease and the brnw’uish flooculent matter disappears, the rack 
is removed from the l)ath and placed in a casserole of cold w’ater. (Prolonged 
heating and strong light each causes fading of the color due to combined carbon.) 

Color Comparison. — This is made in graduated, clear, colorless, glass 
cylindiTs called carbon lubes. The form shown in Fig. 32 was found by W. 
\V. Scott to be the must satisfactory type for a steel-works laboratory wdierc 
rapidity of manipulation wuis essential. The bend at the uj:)per portion r)f the 
tube facilitates mixing of the solution upon dilution with water, the tube being 
tilted back ami forth until the solution is homogeneous, the bend preventing the 
li>|iiii.l from spilling. The dilution should be at least twice that of the amount 
of nitric acid used, as this amount of w^ater is necessary to destroy the color 
due to ferric nitrate. 

The standard is poured into the carbon tube and the rinsings from the test- 
added. The solution is diluted to a convenient multiple in ml. of the 
carbon content. For example, 0,45% carbon sample may be diluted to 9 ml., 
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then each ml. will represent 0.05% carbon. The .sample is placed in a second 
tube of exactly the same diameter, Avail thickness, and form. If the solution 
of the sample is darker than the standard, water i.s added little by little, 
followed by mixing, until the .shade matclie.s the standard. If the .standard, 
on the other hand, is darker than the sample, a greater dilution of the standard 
is necessary, the ml. again representing a multiple of the carbon crjuient. For 
example dilution of the .45% carbon sample to 15 ml. makes each ml. to repre- 
sent 0.03 carbon. (It is frequently advi.sable to take a standard of loAver carbon 
content in place of greater dilution of the standard.) 




Fig. 33. — (.'olor C j)iii|)ar.atf>r or liiinera. 


Example. — Suppo.se in the first case the dilution of the .sample w’as 15 ml. 
in order to match the standard, then 15 X0.05= 0.75% carl) 0 ii. Six ml. dilution 
case 2=6x0.03 = 0.1S^;{j carbon. 

The color coinpari.son can be best made in a camera,” n bing box with one 
end closed by a grourid-gla.s.s .screen, Fig, 33. Parallel to the screen and near 
it, two holes through the top of the box admit the test-tubes. The inner walls 
of the camera are blackened to prevent reflection of light. If a camera is not 
available, the tubes may be held .side by side and comjiared against a sheet 
of white paper held as a background. 


BENEKP]RS MODIFICATION OF EGGERTZ'S METHOD FOR DE- 
TERMINING CARBON IN STEEL 

By this procedure interference of the color due to iron is eliminated. 

.2 g. of the sample and standard (which does not need to be very similar 
in carbon content to the sample) arc weighed into two tost tubes, treated 
with .7 ml. — 10 ml. of nitric acid of the usual dilution, say 3 parts water to 
2 parts acid, and wanned until di.ssolved and perfectly clear. When cold, 
i ml. of 85% phosphoric acid is added to each tube, transferred to the com- 
parison tubes and read. When this method is used on low carbon steel the 
bleaching action is very pronounced, becau.se in that case the iron color bleached 
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out represents the major part of the original color. Dilution of standard or 
sample introduces no error, because of the absence of the interfering iron color. 


ANALYSIS OF GRAPHITE 

DETERMINATION OF CARBON 

The procl'clnre for detennining carbon in graphite is the same as that de- 
scribed for deterrninatinn of carbon in difhcuitly combustible orgaiiic substances. 

The jnaterial is ))rok(>n down in a steed mortar aiid powdered in an agate 
mortar. Aliout 0,2 gram is taken for tlie determiiuition and mixed with copper 
oxide to assist the comljiistinii, then ])laced in the boat and the combustion 
of the ciirboii ciirrfed on according to the standard method in the combustion 
tube, 

CO2XQ.2729-C. 


DETERMINATION OF CARBON DIOXIDE IN CARBONATES 

The method is applicable for determination of carbon dioxide in limestonep 
dolomite, magnesite, strontianite, witherite, spathic iron ore, carbonates of 
sodium, and jiotassiiimp bicarboiiates in baking powder, carbon in materials 
readily oxidized to CO 2 by chromic sulfuric acid mixture. The procedure de- 
]»ends upon the evolution of carbon dioxide by a less volatile acid, or the 
oxidation of carbon. The CO 2 is absorbed in caustic and weighed. 

Apparatus. — The illustration show's the apparatus found suitable for this 
determination. It is Knorr’s apparatus slightly modified. The absorption 
bulb or bottle should be one that will effectively absorb carbon dioxide entering 
at a rapid rate. The Vanier or the Fleming forms are satisfactory for this 
[oii poBe, Magnesium perchlorate trihydrate may be used in place of P 2 O 6 and 
CaCl 2 for drying agent, and soda asbestos in place of soda lime for absorbing 
EO2. 

Procedure. — A sample weighing 0.6 to 2 grams, according to the carbon 
tlioxide content, is placed in the dry decomposition flask (C). The flask is 
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closed by inserting the funnel tube [B) fitted with the soda lime tube (*4), and 
connected by means of a condenser to the train for removing impurities from 
cai'bon dioxide, leading to the absorption bulb, as shown in Fig. 34. 

The apparatus is swept out with a current of dry, purified air l)eFnre at- 
taching the weighed absorption bottle. This is accomplished by a]>plying 
gentle suction at the end of tlie purifying train. The absorption apparatus is 



now attached (Fleming absorption apparatus is shown in the illustration). The 
tube (B) is nearly filled with dilute sulfuric acid (1 : 3), the stop-cock (S') 
being closed. The soda lime tube is now inserted into place as shown in the cut. 
The acid in (B) is now allowed to run slowly down on the sample at a rate that 
evolves gas not too rapidly to be absorbed; 1 to 2 rnl. of acid being retained in 
(B) to act as a seal, the stop-cock (//') being then closed. 
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When the violent action has ceased, the solution in (C) is heated to boiling 
and boiled for about three minutes. If the sample is baking powder, or con- 
tains organic matter, the decomposition flask is protected from excessive heat by 
placing a casserole of hot water under it. This prevents charring of the starch 
or organic matter, which would be apt to occur if the direct flame was used. 
Gentle suction is now applied to the absorption end of the apparatus and the 
stop-cock (/T) opened, allowing the remainder of the acid to flow into the flask 
( C) and admitting a current of air, purified by passing through the soda lime in 
(.1). The .suciioiL should be gentle at first, and then the speed of the flow 
iii(Teas(!d to the full capacity of the absorption bottle. A fairly rapid current 
is preferred to the old-time procedure of bubbling the gas through the apparatus 
at 11 snail-like pace, but discretion should be used in avoiding a too rapid flow. 

In the analysi.s of baking powders, where foaming is apt to occur, the decom- 
position flask should be of siiflicierit capacity to prevent foaming over. A small 
iliisk is generally to be preferred for obvious reasons. By gently heating to 
boiling during the passage of the air, steam as.sists in expelling any residual 
(■0'> in the flask. WJien the passage of air is rapid, this boiling should be dis- 
con finned. 

The increase of weight of the absf)rpiion boMle is due to the carbon dioxide 
of the sample. This procedure gives total CO 2 . 

RKSIDUAL CARBON DIOXIDE 

This is thf‘ COj remaining after baking powder ha.s been treated with water 
and the evolved CO;- expelled by warming. 

The procedure recoitmiendeJ by the U. S. Department of Agriculture is as 
follows: 

Weigh 2 gram.K of baking powder into a flask suitable for the subsequent 
determination of carbniiir acid, add 20 ml. of cold water, and allow' to stand 
twenty minutes. IMace the flask in a metal drying cell surrounded by boiling 
wafer and heat, with nccasinii.al shaking, for twenty minutes. 

To complete the reaction and drive off the la.st traces of gas from the semi- 
solid mass, heat quickly to l)()iling ami boil for one minute. Aspirate until the 
air in the flask is tlioroughly changed, ajid determine the residual carbon dioxide 
by absorption, as described under total carbonic acid. 

The pruces-s described, lia-sed on the methods of AIcGill and Gatlin, imitate, 
as far a.s practicable, the conditions encountered in baking, but in such a manner 
that concordant results may be readily obtained on the same sample, and com- 
parable results on different samples. 

AVAIT.ABLE CARBON DIOXIDE 

The residual is subtracted from the total, and the difference taken as avail- 
able CO 2 . 

determination OF CARBON DIOXIDE BY LOSS OF WEIGHT 

An approximate estimation of the carbon dioxide in carbonates — baking 
powders, bicarbonate of soda, limestone, etc., may be obtained by the loss of 
Wei gilt of th(? material when treated with a known weight of acid. 

® Bureau of Chem. Bulletin No. 107. 
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Various forms of apparatus are used for this determination. The Schroetter 
and Mohr types are shown, Figs. 35 and 36. 

About 0.5 to l.O gram of sample is taken and placed in the bottom of the 
flask, dilute hydrochloric and cone, sulfuric acids then placed in the bulbs 
as indicated in the illustrations. The apparatus is weighed as it is thus charged. 
The hydrochloric acid is now allowed to flow down on the carbonate and the 



Fiq, 35. — Schroctter’.s Alkaliirieter. 



stopper closed. The evolved gas i)asse8 through the cone, sulfuric acid, 
which absorbs the moisture. After the vigorous action has subsided the appa- 
ratus is placed over a low flame and the solution heated to boiling and boiled 
very gently for about three minutes. C() 2 -free air is aspirated through tlie 
solution to expel the last traces of CO 2 , by applying gentle suction at a and 
opening 5, the air being purified by passing through soda lime. Tlie apparatus 
is again weighed and the loss of weight taken as tlie ('02 of the material. 

Available (X )2 in baking powder may be detomined by substituting water 
in place of hydrochloric acid. 


LOSS OF WEIGHT METHOD FOR CARBON DIOXIDE DETERMI- 
NATION IN CARBONATES’ 

Apparatus. — An Erlenmeyer flask of 50 ml. rapacity, Fig. 36A, is fitted with 
a two hole rubber stopper bearing a short calcium chloride tube, filled witli 
calcium chloride of about 16 mesh granules. The tube is best prepared by 
cutting down a regular sized tube so that its length over all will be not over 3". 
The upper end of the calcium chloride tube is fitted with a one hole rubber 
stopper through which passes a short glass tube, bent at right angles as shown in 
the drawing. This tube is closed with a rubber tip of a policeman rod. The 
other hole of the two hole stopper is fitted with a glass tube passing through the 

’ Wilfred W. Scott and Paul W. Jewell, Ind. Eng. Chem., Anal. Ed. 2, 76 (1930). 
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stopper to the bottom of the flask, the lower end drawn to a capillary point. 
The upper end is bent as shown in the drawing. The upper end is also closed 
with a rubber policeman tip. 

The purification train consists of a fairly large “ U ” tube, the arm next to 
the apparatus is filled with calcium chloride, and the other is filled with soda 
lime. The air as it enters the apparatus 
is drawn through this train and is thus 
freed from moisture and carbon dioxide. 

Determination. — AVhcii tlic apparatus 
is assembled, a volume of aljoiit lo ml. of 
dilute liytlrochlorie acid, 1 : 1, is jdaced in 
the flask and the ap|)aratus weighed. 

Aljout O.o g. sample is placed in a weighed 
glass thimble, consisting of a two dram 
homeopathic vial, the upper part cut off 
so that one inch remains, the edge being 
lirt^ dressed. The sairijile is now weighed. 

(Weight of vial aiul sample rnimis weight 
of vial.) The thimble and samjjle are 
carefully introduced in the ilask by 
means of tweezers, being careful not to 
upset the vial. The weight of the entire 
apparatus, thimble and sample are now 
known. The apparatus is closed by rc^- 
placing the stopper. The rubber polire- 
mati tip from the o.xit calcium chloride 
tul)e is reinovtul. The thimble is over- 
turned by agitating the apparatus. When 
the action has sul)sitied tlie apparatus is Fm. 3G A.- Apparatus for Determining 
attaduid to the inirification train (the Carixm Dioxide by losa in weight, 
inlet ])oliceman tip having been removed). 

Suction i.s applied so that the bubbles pass through the apparatus at the rate of 
about two per secojul. At this rate the aspiration is continued for fifteen 
minutes. The purification train is now detached, the policeman tips replaced 
on the aj)paratu.s, and the entire apparatins weighed. 

The loss of weight is due to the escape of carbon dioxide. 

Los s of AVcightX100 _ p. 

Weight of Sample 

Notk.s. — The method is accurate to 0.1%. 

The calcium chloride should be replaced after about ten determinations. Dehydrite 
^Aill last longer (about 25 determinations) but should this be used in place of calcium 
f'hlorirJe, it must also be used in the purification train. 

It is well to start with a sample of pure CiiCOa to become familiar with the pro- 
cedure. CO 2 in CatJOj is 44%. Run an “ unknown ” following the " known.'' 

In cutting the vial or the calcium chloride tube make a short sharp scratch on the 
Julje where the cut is to be intide using a file. Now heat the edge of the file to redness and 
liuld against the scratch. The tube will generally break off squarely at the cut. 
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DETERMINATION OF CARBON DIOXIDE BY MEASUREMENT 

OF THE GAS« 

Determine carbon dioxide on a 0.2 gram sample of the limestone, using the 
apparatus and procedure described below Fig. 36B. 



Fig. 36B. — Determination of Carbon Dioxide by measurement of the volume. 

■Standard Method for Determining CO 2 in Limestone of the Sotvay Process 
Company. By courtesy of this Company. 
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Apparatus. — The various parts of the apparatus are designated on the 
diagram as follows: 

B“10() ml. gas burette^ modified at top as shown. 

C = Compensator tube, made coiiveniciitl}'^ from a 20-ml. pipette. The 
I'haiTiber eoiitains Hg as indicated in the light section. This tube is small 
but nut a capillary. 

W“ Water jacket enclosing “ B ” and “ G.*” 

J, Ji, J-i, J.T = Strong rubber connections. The glass tubes from J to Ji and Ji 
to Jj are, capillary. The tube from J2 to receptacle is o mm. glass tubing. 

K, Ki, K>y and Ka^Stop cocks. Ka is a three-way cock. 

L— Leveling bottle for the burettr* (connected by rubber tubing). 

R- Condenser. Usually this needs only to be filled with water, not to have 
wfiter ruiming tlirougli it. 

F-- l'’uiiru‘l for intruducing acid. 

U— Caustic potash jjipettc, which contains beads to expedite the CO2 ab- 
sorption. 

T=Oteceptaclc fur sample. A test tube wlien sample Ls 20 ml. or under, a 
.small flask when sample is larger. 

Operation. In T place a siiudl piece of iron wire (larger than a pin head), 
a drop of methyl orange and the .sample to be tested. If the sainjde is solid, add 
enough water to make Ihc vulunu* at least 10 ml, 

Levi'l tlie Hg columns, close cuit'k Ki, fill the burette with water and close 
cock K. ('oiinect T and close cock K2. Tour an excess of concentrated HCl 
into F. 

Now open cock K fully and K - sufficiently to lot the acid drop slowly into T 
until very slightly in cxi’Css. Close K2, fill F nearly full with water, heat the 
contents of T to boiling and continue boiling very gently for at least 2 minutes. 
Jiernove the luirncr, ripen Ki* iniinediatcly and lower L (if luu-.essary) until the 
\vute3r from F tills T and the connecting tube up to Jv. Give three-w'ay cock K3 
one-quartiT turn to cut olT all openings. Raise L until its water is approxi- 
m:itcly at the same level as the water in the burette, open Ki, and raise or 
lower li until the two mercury columns are level; then close K and Ki, set L 
down and read burette. 

Next turn Kg to connect with potash pipette P and run gas over into the 
pipette and back again rn|)catedly until C'Oa is ab.sorbed (three timc.s should 
Kulfice). After finally returning the gas to tlie burette, close K3, level the 
mercury columns and read the burette in the same manner as before. 

Calculation. - The difference between the two burette readings, multiplied 
by a definite factor (for the determination of which see the following paragraph), 
gives the weight of carbon dioxide (CO2) present in the sample. 

Ml. of COsXfactorXlOO qq 

Wt. of Sample used in Evolution 

Determination of Factor. — The factor may be determined theoretically, but 
more conveniently by a series of actual tests on a sample of known (X)2 content. 
It is recommended that the C.P. sodium carbonate for acidimetric standard be 
used. Weigh accurately exactly 2 grams of the sodium carbonate, dissolve in 
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25 ml. of distilled water free from carbon dioxide, and transfer to a standard 100 
ml. measuring flask. Cool to 20° C., dilute to the mark with distilled water free 
from carbon dioxide, and mix thoroughly. Use 10 ml. aliquot portions of this, 
measured by means of a standard pipette, in dotprinining the amount of 
carbon dioxide (COs) it contains by the evolution method. The factor is 
calculated by substitution in the following ft^rmula; 



Fio. 37.— Barker'.s ITy drome ter. 


F ’Itr— in the material used X 0.2 

^ Ml. of carbon dioxide X 240. 01 

Remarks. — Tlie time required for a test is 
from 0 to 10 minutes after the sample is intro- 
duced into T. 

In the original adjustment of the mercury 
columns in the conii)ensator it is ju’fferalde to 
nuinipiilate so that the eoliiniiis are about level 
under the ordinary atiiios|)lieric pressure and 
temperature of the laboratory. 

The use of a cone. NaCl nr CuCU solution in 
I)lace of water in the burette is perhaps advisa))le 
for accurate work, though water has been found 
very satisfactory. 

DETERMINATION- OF CO, IN CARBO- 
NATES— HYDROMETER METHOD 
OF BARKERS 

No mechanical balance or scale is required by 
the following procedure. 

The method depends upon the principle of 
tlie hydrometer, foll[>wirig the law that when an 
object is immcr.sed in a liquid it is buoyed up 
by a force equal to the weight of the liquid dis- 
placed by the object. The carbon dioxide set free 
from tlie saiiiple decreases the weiglit; and the 
rise of the graduation scale tube above the water 
records the percentage of carbonate.s from which 
the gas was released. The procedure is suitable 
for determining the comparative strengths of 
baking powders, for rapid tests of the quality of 
limestone and for estimation of carbon dioxide of 


carbonates in general. 

Procedure. “To analyze a sample for carbonates measure out 40 ml. of 
hydrochloric acid (sp.gr. 1.15), using a small graduate; pour this into the 
acid reservoir through the opening A. With graduated stem disconnected 
hang a 10 gram weight at li. The hydrometer should then float in a cylinder 
of water and be iminersed to some point at C. Remove the 10 gram weight and 
introduce pulverized limestone, or other substance that is being tested, until the 


® J. F. Barker, J. Ind. Eng. ( Vm., 9, 785-787, 1917, 
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instrument is immersed to exactly the same point that it occupied with the 
suspended weight. The reservoir will now contain 10 grams of sample. Con- 
nect up the graduated stem and add water, a drop at a time, through the 
funnel-shaped top, until immersed to the zero point. Raise the hydrometer out 
of the water and open the stopcock D until the acid drops slowly into the 
reaction cliarnber, decomposing the carbonate. As the reaction proceeds the 
insirunieiit rises slowly and at the coiichjj.siun the point on stein at the surface of 
the water gives the per cent of calcium carbonate equivalent to the carbon 
dioxide in tlie sample. This figure is tlie calcium carl»onate equivalent so often 
ineiitinned in connection with limestone analyses. 

A Fahrenlieit thermometer accompanies each iihstriiment and is hung inside 
the floating cylinder. Its reading is taken before and after each determination 
to allow for any error due to cliange in temperature. To the figure for calcium 
carbonate equivalent add 0..^ for each degree rise, or subtract O.o for each 
degree full in temr»erature between the two reading.s. This temperature change 
need seldom arnuuiit to more than a fractioii of a degree. 

Notes. — Flic liiiic.siijiic nuiy he weighed to an accuruL'y of 0.02 gram. The weight 
of ( ^l.)« remaining in the apparatus tends to offset the loss duo to moisture escaping with 
the gas, luit the ilifTercMce, Ingcther with any other sourec.s of error ha.s hwui accounted 
for in the graduation of the reading stcui. 


DETlvRMINATION OF PERCARBONATES 

Percarbonates are decomposed bv dilute sulfuric acid according to the reac- 
tion K,C,Ofi +2H 2SO4 - 2KHSO4 +2CO,-h 1 14 ),. 

Procedure. — Two-tenths of a gram of the salt is added to about 300 ml. of 
cold diluti* sulfuric acid (1 : 30 ). The lilierated hydrogen peroxide is titrated 
with potas.sium permanganate. 

1 ml. X/10 KMnO 4 = 0.00l)iU g. K,C4.)5. 


VOLUMETRIC METHODS FOR THE DETERMINATION OF CARBON 

TOTAL CARBON. ABSORPTION OF CARBON DIOXIDE IN 
BARIUM HYDROXIDE 

The carbon dioxide evolved by oxidation of the material by dry combustion 
with oxygon or by oxidation with chromic sulfuric acid mixture is absorbed 
in barium hydroxide, free from carbonate, and the precipitated barium car- 
bonate titrated with standard hydrochloric acid. 

Procedure.— The esKSontial difference in this method from those already 
described under the gravimetric methods is in the fact that a perfectly clear 
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saturated solution of barium hydroxide is used for absorption of the carbon 
dioxide in place of caustic potash. Considerable care must be exercised to 
prevent contaminating the niagent with carbonate. The solution is drawn 
by suction through a siphon, dipping below the surface of the reagent, into the 
absorption tube, which should be of such construction that the material may 
readily be poured out. Detail.s of the procedure are given in the chapter on 
Iron and Steel, Volume II, under carbon determination. The precipitate, 
barium carbonate, is filtered off and wa.shed by a special procedure, and then 
titrated with standard hydrochloric acid. 

1 ml. 0.1 N HCl = 0.0000 g. carbon 


DETERMINATION OF CARBON BY MEASE IlEMENT OF THF 
VOLUME OF CARBON DIOXIDE EVOLVED BY OXIDATION 
OF CARBON, OR BY THE DECOMPOSITION OF 
CARBONATES WITH ACID 

Description of the Scheibler and Dietrich Proces.s and that of Lunge and 
Marchlewski are given in Mcllor’.s work on "Inorganic Analy.sis," pp. 00 !), 
1st Ed. A modification of Wiborg'.s method is described in Blair, " Chemical 
Analysis of Iron,” pp. 140-149, 7th Ed. 


DETERMINATION OF CARBON DIOXIDE IN A GAS MIXTURE 


See Gas Analysis. 



CERIUM AND THE RARE-EARTH ELEMENTS » 


The* rare-earth Rroup of elcirieiits is coiriinonly taken to mean those elements 
lyiiiK bcitween, aiul including, lanthanum, of atomic number 57, and lutecium, 
of atomic number 71, as well as the clement yttrium, of atomic number 39. 
I'or tlie sake of eoiiveiiieiice tlie elements are divided into three sub-groups: 


Cl riiiiu Ciioup 


} TiTiliulii (Jrimp * 

Yttrium Group 


Al 

Al. 

j 

At. 

At. 


At. 

At. 


N-;.. 

Wt. 

i 

No. 

Wt. 


No. 

Wt. 

iia.iithanviiii (La) . . 

.17 

1.38.92 

LurapiumCEu) 

63 

15‘2.0 

Dysprosium 



(.'oriuiii 

58 

140.1 3 

Gadolinium 



(l)y) 

66 

162.46 

l*ras(M)flvmiun» (I'r) 

.5!) 

I4n.!i2 

(Cd) 

64 

156.9 

Ilolmium (TIo). 

67 

163.5 

Nfmlvniiuin (Nd) . 

fill 

141.27 

Terbium (Tb). 

05 

159.2 

Vtlriuin (Y) . . 

w 

88.92 

Illmium (11) 

61 

Not 




Erbium (Er).. . 

68 

167.64 



(let. 




'rhullium (Till) 

69 

1G9.4 

Samarium f.Sni) . . . 

62 

l.j().43 




Ytlrrl)iurn(Yh) 

70 

173.04 





i 

i 

Lulpcium (Lu) 

71 

175.0 


This division is somewhat arbitrary, and the lines of demarcation are not 
sharp. The mo.st definite indication of a distinct difference is found in the 
platinoeyiinides, R:I’t((,'N)i 2 , those of tlie cerium group being yellow monoclinic 
crystals with IS HsO, while tliose of the terbium and yttrium groujis form red 
rhombic crystals with 21 TIsO. The members of the cerium and terbium 
gruup.s differ from those of the yttrium group by forming double nitrates with 
many uni- and di-vahmt elements. A dilTerence of importance from the 
analytical stand))oint is the variation in the solubilities of the double potassium 
or .sodium rare-earth sulfates in concentrated solutions of potassium or sodium 
sidfate, those of the cerium group being very diflicultly soluble and those of the 
yttrium group lieiiig rather readily .soluble, while the members of the terbium 
group occupy an intermediate, iiosition. Hut even this difference in solubility 
should be considered a,s a variation from element to clement rather than as a 
definite variation from group to group. The order of increasing atomic num- 
bers is often spoken of as the “ Serial Order ” of the rare-earth elements, for 
the. basic strengths of these elements become progressively weaker in this 
order, and tlie .solubilities of most salts vary in the same order, either directly 
or inversely. These variations in solubility, very slight as they are, are of 
trcnuuuluous importance, for the chemical reactions of all the rare-earth 
elements are so .strikingly similar that, with the exception of cerium and euro- 
pium, no rare-earth element can be separated from the others by the use of any 
f'fiecific precipitant so far discovered, and in general it is only by tedious 

‘ Paul II. M.-P. Hrinton, Ph.D., Consulting Chemist, V'isiting Professor University of 
bouthem California, Los Angeles, Calif. 

‘ The inclusion of the apiiarcnt ‘‘outsider,” yttrium, in this position cannot be 
discussed here. Brinton and James, J. .\m. Chem. Soc., 43, 1446, 1921. 
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processes of fractional crystallization or fractional precipitation that one of 
these elements can be obtained in a state of even approximate purity. 

The distribution of the rare-earth elements in the earth’s crust is reasonably 
wide, and siniill amounts may be found in many rocks. The most important * 
minerals eoiitaining notable amounts of them may be classified in three groups. 

(ft) Silicates. — Gadolinite contains iron, beryllium and members of the 
yttrium group, with small amounts of the cerium and terbium groups. Corite 
consists mainly of the silicates of the cerium group. Allanite, of wliieh there 
are several varieties carrying .special names, contains jirincipally (■alciiiin, iron, 
aluininum and the cerium earths. 

(b) Phosphates. — Monazite sand, the most important commercial source 
of cerium, is essentially an orthophosphate of the coriuin earths, but carries 
small amounts of the other earths, and is likewise the .source of most of the 
thorium that comes into the market. Monazite occurs largely in Brazil, 
India and South Carolina. Xenotime i.s an orthophosphate of the yttrium 
earths. 

(c) Tantalates and Columbates.— Fergusonite is a tantahite and columbate 
of the yttrium earths, with varying aniounts (rjften reasonably large) of eeriuin 
and terbium grouj) members. iMixeiiibe i.s a columbo-titamite of tlie yttrium 
group, with smiill amounts of the cerium group, and considt.Table uranium. 
Samarskite, a columbotaiitalate of yttrium, in.ui and calcium, is also rich in 
uranium, and forms one of the bo.'^t sources of the terbium group. 

The industrial applications of the rare-<jarth elements are epute limited, 
although cerium is really of some commercial importance. Incandescent ga.s 
mantles contains about 1 % of cerium dioxide (tlie rest being mainly thorium 
dioxide). The. pyrophoric alloy used in lighters is essentially an alloy of iron 
and cerium, and the so-called “ muschinetall ” used in nudalliirgica] reductions is 
a mixture of the metals of the cerium group, l.u cijrmnies the use of the rare- 
earth elements is increasing, and the members of the cerium group are used in 
optical glass to give prutection to the eyes from the ultraviolet ray.s, which are 
largely absorbed by the transparent solutions of these clenient.s. ('eric sulfate 
is now widely UxSed as a standard volumetric Holiition in oxidiruetric analyses. 
See the (,'hapter on Reagents, Section 111. Various other use.s ff)r rare-earths 
have been suggested, but the importance of these applications scarcely justi- 
fies detailed description. 

The quantitative determination of the total rare-<nirth.s in a sample is an 
analytical problem of no very great difficulty, wherea.s the qualitative detection 
of the individuals which make up the total is a task which presents great 
difficulties. Since the procedure fur the detection of tlie prf3sence of rare- 
earths is essentially the same as for their quantitative estimation as a group, it 
seems scarcely worth while going through the process without weighing the 
initial sample and the final product.^ Moreover, success in the qualitative 

*For a fuller discusaioti of rare-ciirth minerals ami occurrences stio IT. F. V. Little 
in voL IV of Frifmd’s Textlwuk of Inorganic Chemistry; vol. V of Mellor’s Treatise on 
Inorganic and Theoretical Chemistry; and vol. VI, Part 1, of Clinelin-Kraiit's llandbiich 
der anorganischen Chemie. 

‘ Of course, if we have an ammonium hydroxide group precipitate in which are 
certain that all the rare-earths of the original sample are contained, and if the absence 
of phosphates, thorium and s<;andium are assured, the detection of rare-earths is easily 
Mcomplished by solution in acid and precipitation by oxalic acid. Unfortunately, 
however, such simplif 3 dug assumptions are rarely justified. 
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detection of these elenients is dependent in no small deja^ree upon the decompo- 
sition of the original sainjile, esix?cially if it be a mineral, and the subject of 
decomposition must be somewhat fully treated in connection with the quanti- 
tative determination, so it seems best to vary a little for this chapter the order of 
procediiri;i: followed in the rest of the book, and to discuss first the simpler 
])ri)blein of the quantitative tie termination of total rare-earth oxides, and then 
to proceed to the more intricate problem of trying to find out which elements 
go to make up that total.** In a few instances a fair idea of the approximate 
fimounts of the various constituents can be olitaiiied, but this cannot be done in 
'ill cases witliout an expenditure of lime and ctTorl whiidi is not usually com- 
nuuitiurate with the benefits to be derived from such information. 


QUANTITATIVE DETERMINATION OF TOTAL RARE-EARTHS 

Decomposition of the Sample. — The silicates, such as gadolinite and 
cerite, if very finely ground, can be fully decomposed by concentrated hydro- 
chloric acid hy long digestion in a covered vessel, more acid being from time to 
lime added if it seems necessary. If hard, non-gidatinous particles persist, 
the residue should he fused with sodium or potassium pyrosulfate, taken up 
vvitli dilute acid, and added to the main pnrtit)n. Silica is then to be removed 
by f?vaponitiori in the regular way. ( •oncriitrated sulfuric acid is also a 
gLind .solvent for the rare-earths in tliesc .silicates, and if the decomposition 
requires a somewhat longer treatment tlian is needed witli hydrochloric acid, 
this is perhaps offset liy not having to evaporate to render the silica insoluble. 

Phosphates, such as monazite, are best decomposed by long treatment with 
enneentrated sulfuric acid at a temperature which keeps fumes of sulfur trinxide 
in gentle evolution. For details see the decomjiosition of monazite in the 
i hajiter on Thorium, and note that sullicieiit acid must be pre.seiit at the end of 
the digestion to prevent the .separation of rare-earth phosjduites on dilution. 

Tiiiitalates, columbates and titanates, snch as fergusonite, euienite and 
samarskite are not as a rule .sufficiently fully decomposed by treatment with 
liydrocliloric or sulfuric acid fi»r exact analytical procedures, though such 
tieatment may frequently serve for the larger scale extraction of rare-earths for 
fireparative purposes. Fusion witli sodium pyrosulfate will decompose these 

^‘^irnple qualitative tests for the presence or absence of the rare-f^arth group as a 
''hole, without respt^ct to individuals, arc indicated in foot-notB.s to the quantitative 
jn’ocedure for total rare-<?arths. 

Potassium pyrosulfate may he used, though it i.s less advisable, since the cerium 
K^nup dinible potiissiuni sulfat.cs arc less soluble in the presence of potassium sulfate 
dijui are the corresponding sodium salts in the presence of sodium sulfate. If the 
polassium salt is used greater care must be taken to insure the complete extraction of 
bn- melt. 
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minerals if they are finely j;round and fused for about an hour with six times 
their weigtit of tlux, oceasinnally cooling .sufficiently to allow the addition of a 
few drops of sult'urie acid. On Iroatmont with cold watcr--eare lieing taken to 
prevent undue rise in temperature, which diminishes the solubility of the 
rare-earth sulfates — silica, tantalic and columbic acids remain, Avhile the rare- 
earth sulfatt^s jiass into solution. Samarskite, fergusonite, and similar minerals 
can also be conveniently l.)roijght into solution by ljy<lrofliioric acid. The 
finely divided sample is [.u)vere(l with iiydrofiuoric acid - in a platinum dish anti 
heated very gently, occasionally stirring with a stout platinum wire, until all 
dark particles have been brought into solution. The mixture is evaiiorated 
until only a few ml. of liquid remain, and it is then diluted with oO ml. of water 
and allowt^J to stand several hours. The rare-earth Huorides, together with the 
fluorides of scandium, thorium and any quadrivalent uranium, are almost 
quantitatively insoluble, while the fluf)ride.s of the (jtlier elements, ineliuling 
tantalum and cohimbiurn, remain in solutinn. Alkaline eartli fluorhles ^Yiib 
hovrever, be divided between tlie precipitate and t!ie .solution. Tlie precipitaii’ 
is filtered on paj)er in a hard rubber funiu:l and waslu'il witli dilute liyflrofluoric 
acid: The fluoride })recipitate is rinsed inti) a platiniivn disli and the paper is 
ignited and added to the contents of the dish. Tlie fluorides are evaporated 
with sulfuric acid to copiou.s fumes of sulfur trioxidi;, and, after cooling, the 
residue is taken up in water. Any .small amounts of tantalic and columljif; aci ds 
would be insoluble, and are to be filtered olT. Preidjiitation l)y ainmunium 
hydroxide will free the tri- and ijuadrivalent elements from alkaline earttis. If 
the highest accuracy is desired tlie fluoride .solution, containing the bulk of tlie 
tantalum and columbium must lie eva])orat(Ml witli .sulfuric acid, filtcnal, iiiid in 
the filtrate the minute quantity of rariM'arths which was .soluble in hydrolhmrii; 
acid is precipitated with oxalic acid, ignited to oxide, dissolved in acid and addcjl 
to the main portion. 

Separation of the Rare-Earths from Phosphoric Acid.— The rare-earth 
solution, wdiieh should contain aliout of its volume of nitric or hydrochloric 
acid, and wdiich has been freed from heavy metal.s by hydrogmi .sullide in the 
conventional manner, i.s poured into a hot solution of 10 g. of r^xalic acid, and 
well stirred. After standing some hours the oxalates are filtered,” Avaslied with 
water containing a little hydrochloric and o.xalic acids, ignited to oxide, dissolved 
in dilute hydrocliloric acid,^ and the precipitation as oxalate is repeated just as 
before. Two precipitations as oxalate .suffice to remove practically all the 
phosphates, but if the very highest accuracy is desired a third precipitation with 
oxalate would be advisable. The final oxalate precipitate contains only 
rare-earths, scandium and thorium.*” 

^ In the ease of silicates, or sampk\s high in silica, it is well to add a little water to 
the powder, and then only a few ml, of hydrofluoric acid. After the vigorous action is 
over the rest of the acid may be added. 

* Failure to get a precipitate here is, of course, proof of the absence of rare-earihs 
in the sample. 

® If one i.s interested in knowing just whether any rare-oarths are prosen t in the 
sample, qu'ditative proof of their jiresence can usually Iw rihtuined from lliis solution, 
for it i.s almo.st certain that any naturally occurring mixture of rare-earths will include 
some w'hich will give absoqition spectra. (See the section on spwtroscopir examination 
of the rar e-earths.) 

*®It has been stated by Hauser, Z. anal. Chem., 47, 677, IIHIH, and Canneri and 
Fernandes, Gazz. chiin. ital., 54, 770, 1924, that in presence of uranium the prwnpitation 
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Separation of the Rare-Earths from Scandium and Thorium. — The oxalate 
precipitate is ignited and then dissolved in as little 1 : 1 hydrochloric acid as 
possible, wariniiig ami allowinp; sufricient time to insure complete solution. If 
the percentage of cerium in the mixture is high it may be necessary to use 
concentrated liydrocliloric acid and a few grains of potassium iodide to effect 
the solution of the oxides. The solution must then be well boiled to expel the 
free iodim^. The .solution is largely diluted and treated with ammonium 
hydroxide until a very faint precipitate pcrsi.sts in spite of vigorous stirring. 
Tliis turbidity is cleared l)y tlie drupwise addition of hydrochloric acid, finally 
fidrling just a few droi)s in excess. The solution, in volume not le.ss than 400 
ml., is heated to boiling, and 15 g. of sodium tltiosulfate dissolved in 50 ml. of 
hot water are add(‘d and the mixture i.s gently boiled for an hour. The basic 
tliiosulfates of thorium and scandium are filtered and washed witli hot water. 
The filtrate cniitaiiis the rare-eartli.s, but tlu? basic thiosulfate still retains 
apprerial ile ammint.s of tliesf* elenienls. So it is n^dissulvf^d in I ; 1 hydrochloric 
acid and the precipitation by sodium thio.sulfate is repeated a second and a 
tliird time just, as before. The combined filtrate.s contain all the r:ire-earth.s, 
and if the conditions here given (note the absence of nitric acid) are followed not 
mere than traces of tlioriiiin, and no .scandium, will lie in llie filtrate. If the 
tliiosiilfate lU'ciupitation Ls carrifjd out in a solution not sufficiently diluted, 
.'Oine rare-carths, es[)ec'ially the members of the yttrium grouj), will l)e retained 
witli the thorium even after .several ropreeipitations. 

The. coiiiluned filtrates are evaporated to al)out half their volume, and any 
.‘depurated sulfur is filtertul off, burned in a i)orcelain crucible, and the slight 
ri'sidiie of rare-earth.s which had been meclianically carried down with the 
sulfur is di.ssolved in hydrochloric acid and adfled to the solution. Ammonium 
hydroxide is added to the solution in slight excess, and the rare-earth hydroxides 
are filtered off, washed, and dis.solved from the paper in dilute hydrochloric 
acid. In this solution, wdiieh sliould he liot and contain 3 or 4 ml. of concen- 
trated hydr(»ehloric acid per 100 ml, the rare-earth oxalate,s are precipitated 
by adding a hot solution of oxalic acid in generous excess. After standing 
several hours the oxalates are tiltered, washed, and ignited to constant weight “ 
over a large Meeker burner in platinum, or over the l)last in porcelain. The 
results are reported in terms of total rare-earth oxides. It must be realized 
that this represents R‘;0:i ff^r nil the earths except cerium, which is CcOa, 
praseodymium, PruOn, and terbium, probably TbjO?. ( ■onscquently, since 
these elements all seem to occur in nature in the trivalent form, one would not, 

of rare-^arths as oxalate is incoinpleic, and that a part of the uranium is retained in the 
fixalato precipitate. R. ( Wells, J. Am. ( 'hem. Soc., 50, U)17, 1028, states that at 
dilutions prum^r to analytical work no ahnonnalily in the presence of uranium is ol>- 
served. Preliminary cxi)eriinpnts in the writer’s lahoraliiry indicate that bright sunlight 
l>est avoided during the separation of rare-earths from uranium ns oxalate. Further 
work is in progresa. 

'Fhere is some uncertainty about the ignition of these oxides in air, as even in the 
•Ignition of individuals oilier than cerium, iiraseodymium and terbium a tendency of the 
weight to reach a minimum and then gradually to increa.se has beeO noted. (Sarver 
'^nd Brinton, J. Am. diem. Soc., 49, 94S-950, 1927.) Yet Pagel and lirinton, ibid., 51, 
1-. 1929, .seem to have fsho^^’Il coiipliLsively that the rare-earth elements, with the three 
*'^'ception.s noted, do not tend to form higher osidas. The matter is under further inves- 
tigation. If this tendency toward increasing weight is found the minimum weight 
f'liould be taken as the correct one. 
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of course, expect to reach a summation of 100% in a complete analysis of a 
mineral if the total rare-carths were rep<3rted aa here found. It is impossible 
to reduct? the whole to the sesquioxide form by heating in hydrogen, since 
cerium dioxide is only very slightly reduced by this procedure. The higher 
oxides of praseodymium and terbium are readily reduced Ijy hydrogen wdien 
unaccompanied by cerium, but what would be their beluivior when in intimate 
mixture with much cerium is problematical. If the actual w^eiglit of the total 
rare-earth ses(iui()xidt?s is desired, the cerium must be separated from the other 
rare-t^arths by the iodate method later described, weighed as CeO- and calcu- 
lated to CcsOa. In the filtrate from the basic ceric iodate the other earths are 
precipitated by sodium hydroxide, dissolved in hydrocliloricr. acid, precipitated 
as oxalates, and ignited in a Rose crucible until all carbon is burned olT. The 
ignition is then finished l)y licating over the blast iri a current of hydrogen to 
constant w'cight. Tliis gives the sesquioxidcs of all th e earths other than cerium. 


THE APPROXIMATE DETERMINATION OF THE CERIUM AND 

YTTRIUM GROUPS 

Having obtained the total rare-earth oxides by the i)rocedure just oiitlineil, 
it is possible to get an approximate determination of the percentage of the 
total cerium gi’oiip oxides and of tin? total yttrium group oxides, based on the 
difference in the solubilities of the doul)le alkali sulfates of the two groups in 
saturated solutions of Die respective alkali sulfate. The sodium salt in solid 
form is widely recommended, but the WTiter prefers to work witli the saturated 
solution of potassium sulfate, which tends less to precipitate tlie yttrium grouj), 
and, if anything, tends to retain neodymium and samarium more cnriipletely 
with the cerium group. 

It is well to have a.s large a sample a.s possil>le fr)r this separation, and wdth 
less than ()..i g. of oxides the results are not very trustworthy.’’-^ Only a small 
quantity of acid should be present, so if in the form of a chloride or nitrate the 
solution should be evaporated to approximate dryness, moistened with a drop 

Rather than take the total oxides obtained according to the preceding section as 
the starting jwint for the potassiuni sulfate precipitation, it is often better, if the amount 
of the original material is auflinient, to take a larger sample and make the separation 
on the oxides obtained from the oxalate precipitation which is made just before the 
separation from thorium and scandium. Both tnorium anti scandium will go practically 
quantitatively into the potassium sulfate. (This is not true of Heandium if scKiium 
sulfate is used.) The m?rccntage of thorium oxide will usually have been separately 
determined by one of the methods given in the chapter on that clement, .so the weight 
of Th02 can be de^Jucted from the weight of the cerium group oxides. Tin? amount of 
scandium in any mineral likely to be met is so small Unit its effect could hardly be sig- 
nificant in a separation no more exact than the one under consideration. 
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or two of the respective acid, and taken into solution with as little water as 
pnssiljlo. If a sulfuric acid solution be present it is more convenient to precipi- 
tate with aminoniura hydroxide and redissolve in hydrochloric acid than to 
carry out the tedious expulsion of the excess sulfuric acid at an elevated 
temperature. 

To the cold, ctuicontrated chloride or nitrate solution about 200 ml. of a 
saturated solution of p(»tassiuni sulfate are added, and then a few grams of 
finely powdered potassium sulfa<,(- are sifted in, the mixture being vigorously 
stirred in tli(‘ nu'aiitijiie, and for some inituites afterwards. After not less than 
J2 hours the precipitate is (iltercMl and washed twdee with saturated potassium 
sulfate solution, no attempt being made to thoroughly clean the beaker. The 
filter with tlie double sulfates is dropped l)ack into the original beaker. The 
litpiid adhering to the funnel is rinsed into the filtrate, and this solution, 
containing the bulk of the yttrium earths, Ls temporarily set aside. The first 
precipitate and paper are boiled with about 100 ml. of 10% sodium hydroxide 
solution, diluted to aliout 2")0 ml., again boiled, filtered ami washed. The 
hydroxirles arc dissoh'C‘d in hydrochloric acid, freed from filter paper by 
filtration, evaporated to apprr)xiniate dryness, moistened with a drop or tw'o of 
hydrocliloric? acid, taken up with a little water, and the sulfate precipitation is 
repeated just as befrire, Tliis second ]iret:i])itato is again treated with vsodium 
liydroxide and liydrochloric acid just as do-smbed before. In the resulting 
chloride solution tlu‘ cerium earths are precipitated at? oxalates and weighed as 
mixed oxides just as outlined in the mcthrjd for total rare-eartli oxide-s. The 
comhini'd filtrates from the double sulfate precipitations are treated wdtli 
ammotiiinn liydroxide, the resulting yttrium earth hydroxides are dissolved in 
hydroclilorir acid, precifiitated as oxalates, ignited to oxides and weighed. In 
ilie case of the yttrium earths the use of hydrogen for the ignition would never 
be nece.ssary in the analysis of any naturally occurring group of earths, for 
praseodymium i.s absent, and not morr? than traces of terbium could be present, 
owing to the scarcity of Ibis element. It i.s evident that if no further investi- 
gation is to 1)0 carried out, the >veighing of either the cerium group or the 
yttrium group would suffice, since the other group could l)e determined by 
(lifleronce from the fKTceiitage of the total oxides already determined. 

IJiider the conditions here outlined the members of tl>e terbium group will be 
mostly with the cerium earths, and a small amounts of the yttrium eartlis will 
also 1)0 here. On thi‘ otlier hand tlie yttrium group contains slight amounts of 
the cerium group, particularly samarium ami nendymium. On the whole, 
liowever, a fair idea can be liad from this separation as to the relative pro- 
portioris of the two main groiip.s present, and as long as working conditions are 
mnintained reasonably constant, and the amounts wmrked iii>on are not too 
small, fair checks can be obtained in duplicate analyses. 
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DETERMINATION OF CERIUM 

The individual detenruiiation of eerium is one of the few processes in the 
cliemistry of the rare-earths which is reasonably exact. Jt can be separated 
from all other rare-earths l)y gjraviiiietric methods, and it can also be accurately 
determined by vuluirietric processes without having to se])arate it from its 
neijEhbors. 

Gravimetric Determination. — Cerium may lie st'parated from other rare- 
earths by several processes wbich iiccoiriplisli two thifi||;s, (n) the oxidation of 
cerium to the quadrivaletit sta|!;e, and (//) tiie promotion of the quantitative 
hydrolysis of the eerie compound, which is very weakly basic in eoinparison 
with tlu* tri valent earths. Hydroijen peroxide and amnionia/' eldorinn or 
bromine and sodium hydroxide/'' potassium ])enmin.c:anMti? and sodium 
carbonate/*^ potassium brouiate and marble or sodium carlumate,*^ and, 
finally, Iriiiitratotriamminecobalt as both oxidis^cr and liydrolytir; a|!;ent, 
are among the must satisfactory combinations proposed fur the coiiipiete 
separation of cerium from its associated earths. In practice it is dilficiilt to 
accomplish the complete hydrolysis of c(Tiuii) without containiMatiuii willi 
other earlLs, and numerous repetitions are generally necessary I'ofore complete 
separation is attained. The trinitratoi.ria.mmiTie(’olvdt imdljod is said to 
accomplish the separation in one operation, evim tlmugli tliat ojieration is a 
somewhat long one. Nevertheless, since it requires a reagent which Ls not 
always readily available it mu.st suffice here to cite tl»e reference. 

Potassium iodate is the only specific jirecipitant wliich has been proposed 
that is not dependent upon liydrolysis, and it offers a ready moans of separating 
cerium quantitatively from even large amounts of other rariM^artbs. Thorium, 
if not previou.sly removed, would be quantitatively precipitated along with the 
cerium. Moreover it is entirely justifiable to make a separate determination of 
the thorium by one of the specific methods given fr^r iliut element in the 
chapter on Thorium, and then deduct the weight of TIjOm from the coml)iiied 
weight of the cerium ami thorium oxides found. 

To the solution containing the rare-eartli nitrates (tlioriuni having been 
previously removed) is added cmoiigli cr)nceritrated nitric acid so that the 
latter will make up J the volume of the solution. The Nutlurne of the solution 
at this point should not greatly (‘Xceed 75 ml. It is alsf> better that tlie amount 
of ceria present should not exceed about 0.15 g., since the precipitate is bulky, 
and the washing is rendered more difficult by the very large precipitate. About 
0,5 g. of solid potassium brornate is added, and wlum it has dissolved, an 

” Cerium is qualitatively detected in a mixt\irc of eiirlhs by adding ammonium hy- 
droxide to the acid solution until there is the faintest suggestion of a permanent pre- 
cipitate. Upon the addition of a few drops of hydrogen ))croxiilc the solution iKicomes 
reddish-orange if only a little cerium is pre.sent, while in the presence of much cerium a 
i>rceiT)itate of the same color separates. 

WyroboufT and Verneuil, Bull. Soc. Chiin. [3], 19, 21‘), 1898. 

Browning and Huberts, Ain. J. Sci. f4], 29, 45, 1910, 

J. Robert H, Chem. News, 103, 39H, 1911. 

James and Pratt, J. Am. Chem. 8oc., 33, 1326, 1911. 

** Prandtl and Ldsch, Z. anorg. allgem. Chem., 127 209, 1923. 

” Prandtl and lAsch,. ibid,, 122, 159, 1922. 

*“ Brinton and James, J. Am. Chetn. Soc., 41, 1080, 1919. 
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amount of potassium iodatc which is not less than 50 times the weight of the 
estimated cerium dioxide present is added in forju of a solution containing 100 g. 
of potiLSsiiirn iodaie and 333 ml. of concentrated nitric acid per liter. The 
reagent is slowly added with coii.^^taiit stirring. The precipitate of ceric iodate 
is allowed to settle in llie cold until the supiirnatant litjuid is practically clear, 
and it is then liltered on a paper of close texture, suclv as Whatman No. 42, or S. 
and S. Idue ribbon. Iji filtering the precipitate is brouglit as completely as 
possible onto the jiaper witli tlie mother lirpior, and tlie beaker is rinsed just 
once with a siiuill amount of a solution of S g. of potiissiuin iodate and 50 ml. of 
(‘oneentrated nitric acid ])er liter. After draining, but not standing longer than 
is i)ecn.''sary, tlie ])r(*ci)jiriil,e is rinsed from the paper l)Mck into the beaker with 
more of the washing solution. Any clots slmulrl b(‘ broken uj) with a rod and the 
mixture well cliurned. 'fhe precipitate is again l)roiiglit on tlie fdter pai>er in 
tlie saint' wiiy, and allowtfd to drain. It is then rin.sed hack into the beaker 
with hot water, luxated to tmiling, with eonstant stirring, and concentrated 
nitric acid i.s drojipiMl in until the preeijntale is completely dissolved. Any 
unvuH'.essary exet^ss of nitric acid is to be avoided. To the solution 0.25 g. of 
[)Otassiiim bromate and about the same amount of potassium iodate solution 
originally used are adtletl. If the lisi‘ of the ioclab' .solution would unduly 
iuer('asi> the volume, the correct amount of the salt can be dissolved by heating 
in a .'''mall volume of 1 ; 2 nitric acid and added in tliat form. The precipitate 
is allowed to settle as befon\, and the perfectly cold mi.xture is filtered tlirough 
the r)rigiiuil paper, given one very small wasliing with the nitric acid — potassium 
iodate wasliing srjlution, rinsed liack into tlie lieaker with, the same solution, 
well cliurned, and finally brouglit unto the paper and washed with 3 .small 
j)ortioii.s of tlie washing solution. Every trace of ceric iodate need not be 
removed from the beaker. The piqx’r ami ])rei'ii)itaie are drojiped into the 
original beaker, any trace of preciiiitate removed frfuu the funnel with a frag- 
ment of “ asliless *’ iia])or. About 5-S g. of oxalic acid crystals are now added, 
and then 50 ml. of water. The coveretl beaker is heated gently, and the 
content.s are finally boiled until iodine vapors are no longer given oil, and all 
suliliined iodine is vaporized from tlie cover glass and upper edges of the 
lieaker. After .staiuling several hours the cerous oxalate and filter pulp are 
filtered, waslied with cold water, and ignited to ra)ii.stant weight over the blast. 
The weiglit of ( 'eO*. is obtained by deducting the weight of the two paper aalies. 

The sum of tlie other rare-earths can be determined in the combined filtrate.? 
from the ceric iodate by precipitation with .sodium hydroxide, solution in 
liydrocldoric acid, precipitation as oxalates and ignition to oxide, fiiii.shing in 
hydrogen if the weight of the .se.squi oxides is desired. 

Volumetric Determination,— Two volumetric methods for the determination 
of cerium in the presence of otlier rare-eartlis give accurate re.siilts if attention 
is paid to certain details. The methods are alike in principle. 

1. The Pvrmljatii Mcihml of von Knorre-Willard and Yvung.^^ — The 
‘■ample, usually mixed oxides obtained from the ignition of oxalates, is moistened 
with water and then digested with concentrated hydrochloric acid until solution 
is eoinplete. Ten ml. of concentrated sulfuric tieid are added and the mixture is 

voii Knorre, Z. f. jingcw. Chem., 10, li85, 717, 1897; Ber., 33, 1924, 1900. Willard 
mul Young, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 50, 1397, 1928. 
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evaporated to rjopious fumes to expel all liydroeliloric arid.*® After cooling, tlic 
sulfates are dissolved in cold water and diluted to about 200 ml. Five ml. of a 
solution of 2.5 g. of silver nitrate \H)r liter are added as catalyst, and then 5 g, 
of solid ammonium persulfate. The solutinn is boiled 10 minutes, cooled to 
room tem])erature and titrated electrometrieally with ferrous sulfate solution 
(about 0.05 normal) which has been standardized against a ceric sulfate 
solution of known strength. 

2. The Sodium liismulhak Method of Metzger . — Fully as accurate, and 
more convenient for an occasional determination, is the bismiitlmte method. 
The sample is brought into solution just a.s has been describorl for the persulfate 
method, except that 20 ml, of concentrated sulfuric acid an* to be used instead 
of 10 ml. Tlie sulfate mass is cooled, about 2 g. of ammonium sulfate crystals 
are added, and then, carefully, 80 rnl. of cold water. Alxnjt 1 g- of sodium 
bisniutliatc is introduced and the solution i.s heated slowly to the boiling poijit. 
After cooling somewhat, 50 ml. of 2% .sulfuric acid are added and the solution is 
filtered from excess bi.smuth salt by gentle suction tliroiigh aslH?stos. While a 
Gooch crucible will serve, the most convenient filter is a glass funnel with a well- 
fitting perforated porcelain plate (Witte plate) which luis l)ecn covered and 
Bcaled in place with a rea-sonaldy thick felt of asliestos fibre, which has l)cen 
heated with nitric acid and wtII washed. After j)fissing the ceric sulfate 
solution through the filter the latt(*r is wa.slied witli 100 to 150 nd. of 2% 
sulfuric acid. The ceric solution is treated with a ineasurerl excess of ferrous 
ammonium sulfate solution (10 g. of tlio crystallized salt and 50 ml. of concen- 
trated sulfuric acid per liter) as sliow'ii by the divsappearance of tiie yellow ceric 
color, and the excess of ferrous solution is then titrated back, with 0.025 normal 
potassium permanganate to a pink end-point that will jiersist for half a minute. 

The permanganate is .standardized against sodium oxalate in the approved 
manner. To establish the relationship between the permanganati^ and tlie 
ferrous solution, which should be checked daily, a mixture of SO ml. nf water, 20 
ml. of cunceiitrated .sulfuric acid, 2 g. of ammoiiiuni sulfate and 1 g. of sodium 
bismiitlinte are heated to boiling, filtered through the asbestos and washed 
with 100 ml. of 2% sulfuric acid. To this solution 25 ml. of tlie ferrous solution 
are added from a pipette and tirated writh the permanganate. From this Idank 
the volume of permanganate solution equivalent to the volume of ferrous 
ammonium sulfate added to the ceric solution is calculated. The difference 
between this calculated volume and that used in the back titration of tlie 
excess of ferrous solution in the analysis of the cerium .sample gives the volume 
of permanganate i‘quivalent to the cerium in the sample. Since the change 
undergone by the cerium is from trivalency to quadrivalency, 1 ml. of normal 
KMn04 ia equivalent to 0.14013 g. of Ce, or to 0.17213 g. of CeOa. 

“ Wliile the sample may be di.ssolved directly in sulfuric acid hy long digestion, and 
must be so di.s.solvf5d if the ccria in the sample amounts to more than about 50%, — 
since such mixtures are very difficultly soluble in hydrochloric arid, — yet for most Hflinplns 
the method here given is more rapid, has the advantage of allowing one to see w’heii 
solution is complete (which cannot readily he done in the syrup of Hulfnte.s in sulfuric 
acid), and the resulting sulfates seem more readily soluble in winter than W'hen the 
sample has been treated with sulfuric acid from the start. 

“Willard and Young, J. Am. Chem. *Snc., 51, 140, 1020. 

“ J. Am. Chem. Soc., 31, 623, 1900. Cf. Furman, ibid., SO, 755 (1028). 
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Different lots of sodium bismutlmte vary considerabl)' in purity. If a 
reagent of high purity is at hand the establishment of tlie ratio between ferrous 
and permanganate solutions may be carried out by simply titrating in dilute 
sulfuric acid solution. Soincya “ states, moreover, that Wtration of the excess 
liisrauth salt, - presumably all in the quinquivalent state after the boiling,— 
is unnecessary. 

With the best saniple.s of sodium blsmutliate which the writer has been 
able to purchase, the ()nii.ssion of the filtration has made a difference of the 
order of a few tenths of one per cent in the reported figures for cerium. This 
may not be of consequence for many routine analyse.s, but for unknown lots of 
l)isiiiuthate tlie procedure detailed above is safer, and it really takes very little 
longer, once the asljestos filter has been prepared, since it may be used for a 
great iiumber of determinations. 


DETERMINATION OF EUROPIUM 

Trivalent salts of europium can be reduced to the divalent stage in a number 
of ways.-* (.In the ba.si.s of reduction by zinc, McCoy ha.s developed an iodo- 
metric method for the detemiiiiatiun of euro|)ium in the presence of other rare- 
carlhs. The mixture of oxides, free from jdntsphate, sulfate and iron, is dis- 
solved in hydrochloric acid, and diluted to give an acidity of 0.1-0.2 N. The 
solution is j)i)iired through a .lones reductor (charged with 20-30 mesh amal- 
gamated zinc in the conventional way), the tip of which dips into an excess of 
apjiroximately 0.04 N iodine solution. The excess of iodine is titrated with 
standard .sodium thiosulfate solution. The transfer of one electron per ion is 
involved, so the millicquivalent of europium (Lu) i.s 0.152, while that of the 
sesi|uioxide (EujOj) is 0.352. 

Z. anorg. iillgcm. Cheiu., 168, 56, 1327. 

’“L f. Yntenuip J. Am. Chem. Hoc., 52, 2782, 1330; P. W. Helwond, ibid., 57, 1145, 
H)35; 11. N. McCoy, ibid., 57, 1756, 1935; 58, 1577, 2279, 1336. 
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JUDGMENT OF THE COMPOSITIONS OF THE GROUPS 

In the preceding sections methods have been given whereby one may tell 
accurately the percentage of the total rarc-earlhs in a sample, and the pro- 
portion of cerium in tliat total. Tlie sum of the remaining earths may further 
be approximately divided into the cerium grou]) " ajid the “ yttrium group " 
by till' double sulfate procipitation. The further prniilem of telling just what 
elements arc in the two groups is one that is usually considered iinnecccHiSary 
I)}' most chemists who are not pursuing research in tins particular field. By 
very long processes of fractional crystallization the most corniilex mixture of 
rarcM'arths can be separated into a number of portions in which the qualitative 
compositioTi can be determined, and the reiati\e amount of (‘ach elcimmt 
judged approximately, but such a procedure 'wfvulrl rr‘r[iiire inoiillis of work ami 
a very large amount of material. Tlie description id‘ sue.li a process is without 
the scope of this chapter, and it must suffice to cite tlu* reference to tlu; most 
reliable and coinpreheiisive scheme that has yet been worked out. (Quali- 
tatively, liowcvcT, valuable information can b(‘ obtained by metliods that will 
now be described. 

Absorption Spectra. — Praseodymium, neodymium, samarium, dysprosium, 
holmiuni, erl.uum, and thulliuin solutions gi\'e abst^rptioii spc'ctra in the visible 
region whicii can be readily seen with any tjrdinary glass prism sjiectroscopc of 
reasonably good grade. A small direct vision spectroscojie will serve, an 
experieiiCLM.l ()l)server. 

The material to be examined is brought into solution in nitric acid, and this 
s(»lutioii in a glass vessel (an ordinary beaker serves for qualitative ohsiTvation) 
is placed closely up in front of the slit of the spectroscope, and a bright electric 
light bulb is set directly ijehimi the .solution. Tlu3 ab.sorption baiitis can then 
be seen as dark vertical liji(*.s of varying breadtli against the bright background 
of the colored cnntinuotis spi^ctnim given f)y the. light. The sun, a bright 
cloudy sky, or a sheet of wliile paper in sunlight may also serve as sources of 
illumination. The l)readth and intensity uf tlm bands naturally increa.s(i with 
increasing concentration of the solution and with ijicreasing thickness of the 
layer of the solution. Moreover, the nature of the solvent and tlir? degree of 
acidity affect somcwliat the intensity and the exact position of the bands, but 
for rough qualitative examination tlicsc variations have no great significance. 
It is customary to make the examination in a nitrate .solution that is only 
slightly acid. If the solution i.s too rich in neodymium the whole field may be 
obscured to the point where observation of the bands of other eartlis is practi- 
cally impossible, since neodymium ha.s bands of great width and intensity. In 
such cases the solution must l)e diluted, but it will be understood that if very 
much neodymium and comparatively little of the otlier colored earths are in the 
solution the dilution might have to be carried to a point whore the minor 
constituents were no longer detoctaVde. 

If a spectroscope is available which gives readings in direct wave-lengths the 
identification of the lines is not difficult, and the table by Harris and Hopkins, 
J. Am. Chern. Soc., 48, loOl^, 102G, showing all the most prominent absorption 
bands and their relations to each other is shown below. 

C. James, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 34, 757, 1912. 
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Many of the lines shown there in groups will, when observed through a small 
Bpeetroscoi)e, appear as singles lines. 

If the sjKH'.trosropp has only an arbitrary scale the latter can be made to 
serve quite well by determining upon the sr.alo the positions of well known 
flame spoctriim lines. Thus the three main absorption bands of praseo- 
dymium will be a heavy line (444 in the liliie falling on the violet side of 
the shortest Avave-length cesium twin, a fainter line (408/^/!) falling about 
equally far on the red side of the other cesium blue lint, and a third line 
(482 fill), yet fainter, found still farther to the red side. The relative distance 
from tlie second line may be roughly judged by the approximate wave-lengths 
here given. In the case of neodymium the broade.st line (572-078^^) will be 
found in the yellow just a shade to the violet side of the well known sodium 
line. The two next most important lines of noodymiuin (521 and 510jU)u) 
are found in the green in the neighborhood of the most intense (n) line of 
barium. Samarium h readil}" recognized by very wide, difl'iise lines which 
cause a blur in the blue not far from the violet side of the visil)le region, around 
the Frauenhofer F line of the .sun .spectrum. The single line of europium 
(525 ^fi), in examination witli a small spectroscope, is almost coincidental with 
the 521 line of neodymium, but it can be distirjgui.sluMl us falling a little fartluT 
to the red aide. This line and the terbium line (488 /xm) f-nn never 1 h* seen iji any 
naturally occurring mixture of earths owing to the scarcity of ttuvse earths and 
the faintness of their lines. (After a short period of fractional crystallization 
of the double rnagnesiuin nitrate.s of the irionazitc earths the europium line can 
be seen in the most soluble fraction.s.) The ab.^Jurption lities of dy.spro.'iiiim are 
easily confu.sed witli those of samarium, thougli with good louses and ptisnis, 
and intense illumination, ilie line nt about 428 /x/x at the edge of tlie blue, not far 
from the Frauenhofer G line, can be seen, and it is quite characteristic in the 
absence of too much neodymium. (Neodymium can alway.s be rernoved by 
potassium sulfate.) Holmiiim is rich in lines, several in the green and many in 
the blue. A line in the red ((>57 /x/x), corning l)etwcen the red lithium and the 
orange calcium lines, can W confused only witli a line of thulium at ribnul the 
same place, but the .stronger lines of thulium at 1)84 to the red side of the 
lithium line, and at 405 /xg, .slightly to the red .side of the blue strontium line, 
will help to decide between hnlrnium and tliuliurn. Erbium is easily ilctected, 
and it is very prevalent in almost all yttrium group mixtures occurring in 
nature, by its clmracteristic lines at about 607 /x^u, just to the violet side of the 
red lithium line, and at 048 /xMi coming in the reel lietween tw'o holrniuin lines. 
Erbium is also rich in linns in the blue, and some in the green, but the ones 
cited will serve for identification. 

If oiJy a direct vi.sion spectroscope, w^ith no scalf', is at hand, the wave- 
lengths can be judged approximately for tlie identification of praseorI.yiniuin, 
neodymium, samarium and erbium by the position of tlie Frauenhofer lines, 
observed by looking through the instrument at the sun or bright sky. 

Arc and Spark Spectra. — Only certain of the rare-earths give absorption 
spectra, but all of them give arc spectra. The most characteristic lines arc apt 
to lie in the ultra-violet region, so one must work with a quartz spectrograph and 

The data given in this section are intended entirely for practical application, and 
the wave-length.s are only approximate. Only the mnk irnixjrfarit lines of the rare- 
eartliS that are visible in moderate concentrations arc mentioned. 
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the lines must be photof^raphed, A small amount of the solid, or a drop or 
two of the concentrated solution, is brought into the cavity of the lower pule 
(purified carbon or copi^er) and a direct current arc of about 6 amperes at 110 
v(tll.s is passed. The light is focussed upon the slit of the spectrograph by 
means of a quartz condensing lens. To complete the observation it is neces- 
sary to throw upon the photographic plate an image of tlie iron arc directly 
above, and of the blank electrodes directly below the image of the sample. 
The wave-lengths of the lines in the iron arc are well known, and tliey serve as 
points of reference for the identification of the lines of the various earths. The 
arc spectra serve especially to test the purity of given .samples.'"’’’ The wave- 
leiigtlis of the various elements are^ given in several larger works, and these 
imist bo consulted for data and details of manipulation. Once the apparatus 
is assemlded and adjusted the arc Sfwctrum method is very rapid and con- 
venient. The only drawlijick is that it entails a slight loss of (frequently very 
valnalile) material . 

Tlic method of photograpliing spark spectra is not very different from that 
for arc .spectra. The light is produced, liowevcr, by passing a condensed .spark 
lictween plntinuin electrodes, the negative of wdiich is moistened with the 
.solution under investigation. The arc and spark .sjU'ctra for a given clement 
an? not identical, l)ut each is characteristic. Details of practice for spark 
spectra will be found in the works referred to for arc .spectra. 

Determination of Average Atomic Weight.-— Since yttrium has an atomic 
weight that is very low compared with the others, a determination of the 
average atomic w-eight of tht‘ eliunents in a .sample of the yttrium earths W'ill 
give cnnsideralde infonnatinn as to the presence and probable amount of the 
otlicr, aiul rarer, members of the group. The inethud presuppose.s the absence 
of I'lTium and prfiseodyniiiiru; and terbium, if in appreciable amount, must have 
lu’cii brought to the .sesquioxide by ignition in hydrogen. A weighed amount of 
tlie oxides (0.1 to 0,15 g.) i.s dissolved by lieatingin ex.actly 50 ml. of accurately 
standardized sulfuric acid (alunii 0.1 nonual). About S ml. of potassium 
oxulate .solution (approximately 0.2 normal) is added, and the mixture is boiled. 
After cooling, phonolphtlvalein is added, and the excess sulfuric acid is titrated 
l)!ick witli O.l normal sodiuiii hydroxide. The pretupitated rare-earth oxalates 
do not interfere. From the w^eight of the oxide and that of the sulf\iric acid 
which reacted with it the average atomic weight of the elements concerned can 
he calculated by the methods of elementary chemistry. 

In the preceding paragraphs of thi.s section methods have been given for 
telling something about the qualitative composition of a given sample, but so 
far we have only succeeded in dividing our group into three minor groups: (a) 
pure ceria, (b) the remainder of the ceria group, and (c) the yttria group. 
^\itlioiit attempting long processes of fractionation can we accomplish more in 
llip separation of items (b) and (r)? Unfortunately it is not practicable. The 

W. Selwood, Ind. Eng. Cheni., Anal, Ed., 2, 93, 1930. 

H. Kayser, H.indbiioli cler SpectroHCupie, 7 vnls., licipzig (1900-1924), and the 
■jimu* author’s Tahelle dcr TTniii)tlii\icn dcr Liiucnspeklren allcr Klempiiie (1926); 

Atlas of Arc S]>ectra, Paris; International Critical Tables. Anyone planning 
w/»rk alon^ this line should write to Adam llilger, Ltd., 24 Rochester Place, liondon, 
^ W. 1, England, for description of apparatus, and books on wave-lengths and tech- 
“"luc; and to the IT. S. Bureau of {Standards, Washington, D. C., for a list of their 
piunphlets dealing with the subject. 
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best that Pan be done with the yttrium elements in a reasonable amount of 
time is to determine the average atomic weight, and thus decide whether the 
mixture is made up preponderantly of yttrium or of the rarer elements, and 
then to identify as many of the elements as possible spectroscopically. For the 
cerium group, after having removed cerium, various modifications of the 
method of lieatiiig the nitrale.s have lieen proposed, wherohy a seiiaralioa could 
be effected in a few operations. The.se aim at reacliing a tompeniture at 
wliicli the less basic members are decomposed more or less iub) difficultly 
soluble basic nitrates, while tlie more strongly basic lanthanum remains in the 
nitrate form and is completely solulile in water. Howevc^r useful this may be as 
a gradual fractionation method, it seems that to at tain anything approaching a 
sharp separation tlie conditions must be varied for each individual iriixture, and 
the adjustment needed is so delicate that most chemists who have tried the 
separation have not been really successful. The spectroscojie and syiectrograph 
still give the most reliable information. 

Knowledge of the colors of the solutions of the earths is often lielpful. 
Those of lanthanuin, cerous cerium, gudoliniiim, terliiiim, yttrium, ylt(?rbiuin 
and lutecium are colorless. Europium soliitinns are vctv light pink, erbium 
deeper pink and neodymium reddisli violet. Samarium ami holiniuin gi\'e 
yellow solutions, while those of ceric .salts are deep reddish oningcj. The 
solutions of praseodymium, dysprosimii and tliuliLim are green. The color of 
illinium solutions is not known. 

Cerium, lanthanum, neodymium, yttrium, praseodymium, samarium and 
erbium may be met in large to fair amounts, decreasing [lerliaps roughly in tlie 
order given. The other rarc-eartlis are usually present in such small quantities 
that until they have been .specially concentrated in the laboratory their amounts 
are unimportant. 
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riilorint* oncurs cniulmicfl in nature Roiiprally with sndiura, pntas.sium and 
insiKiu!siuiii. It is a foiiipitninit of rnrk fonniug minerals such as .sodalite. It 
o(‘.i‘urs ill the minerals rnck salt, halite, N'aCl; sylvine, KCl; carnallite, 
Kl'l-MKrij-OlIjO; and eoinliined in minerals of copper, lead, silver, etc. It 
(leeur.s more cominorily in rocks hi;:h in sodium and low in silica, but is also 
found in quartz beariiiR ores. It occurs in sea water, mineral .springs and 
ground waters. It is widely distrilmted in nature. 


DETECTION 

Free Chlorine.— The yellow gas is recognized by its characteristie odor. 
It liberate.s iodine from iodides; it bleaehe.s litmus, indigo, and many organic 
cohiriiig sulistanees. 

Chlorides, Silver Nitrate Test.— In absence of bromides and iodides, 
wliieh also form insoluble silver salt.s, silver nitrate precipitatp.s from solution.s 
containing chloridi’S white, curdy, silver chloride, AgCl (o))alescent with traces), 
soluble in NIbOlI (AgHr slowly soluble, Agl difficultly soluble), also soluble 
in eonrentrated aminonium curlmnate (.\gHr is very slightly soluble; Agl is 
insoluble). Silver chloride turns dark upon exposure to light. 

Free Hydrochloric Acid. Manganese Dioxide, Potassium Permanganate, 
and certain oxidizing agents liberate free chlorine gas when added to solutions 
'■nntaining free hydrochloric acid. The gas passed into potassium iodide liber- 
ates free iodine, which produces a blue solution with starch. 

Concentrated Suliuric Acid addl'd to chlorides and heated liberates HCl 
gas, which produces a white fume in presence of ammonium hydroxide. 

Detection in Presence of Cyanate, Cyanide, Thiocyanate.— An excess 
"f silver nitrate is added to the solution, the precipitate filtered off and boiled 
with concentrated nitric acid to oxidize tlie cyanogen comi)Ound.s and the white 

' The element, first ohtaineii by Schecle by the action of pyrolusite, MnOi, on 
liydrochlorie add ("marine acid ’’) in 1774, finds extended u.ses, bleaching, gennieide, 
'■xli'anlion of gold from its ores, dicinical industries, etc. .\niong the compounds — 
i able salt, NaCl, chlorides, chlorates, perchlorates, hypochlorites are well known. 
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precipitate, silver chloride, subjected to the tests under chlorides to confirm 
the compound. 

If CUorates are Present.— The halogens are i)recipitated with silver nitrate, 
the precipitate dissolved with zinc and sulfuric acid and the solution treated 
os directed in the preceding paragraph. 

Test for Hypochlorite.— Potassium hypochlorite, KC'IO, shaken with 
mercury forms the yellowish-red compound llgjOCU,® which does not form 
with the other potassium .salts of chlorine, i.e., KCl, KdO;;, Kf'lOs, KClOi. 

Hypochlorites decolorize indigo, but do not decolorize pota.ssiura perman- 
ganate .solutions. If arsenious acid is present, indigo i.s not decolorized until 
all of the arsenious acid has been oxidized to the arsenic form. 

Tests for Chlorite.— Potassium permanganate solution is decolorized by 
chlorites. (The .solution should be dilute.) 

A solution of indigo is decolorized, even in pre.seiice of arscniou.s acid (dis- 
tinction from hypochlorites). 

Detection of Chlorate.- The dry salt healctl with conoentrated sulfuric 
acid detonates and evplvt'S yellow funuts. 

Chlorates liberate cliloriiie from lij'drochloric acid. 

Perchlorate.— Til e solution is boiled willi liydrocliloric acid to decompose 
hypochlorites, chlorites and elilorates. Chlorides are reitinved by precipitation 
with silver nitrate, the filtrate eva|H.)rated to dryness, the residue fused witli 
sodium carbonate to decompose tlie iierchlorate to form the chloride, wliieli may 
now be te.stcd a.s usual. 

Detection in Presence of Bromide and Iodide.— About 10 ml. of the 

solution is neutralized in a casserole with acetic acid, adding about 1 to 2 ml. 
in exce.ss, and then diluting to about 6 volumes with water. Aliout half a 
gram of potassium persulfate, KjS/tiji, is adiletl and the solution heated. 
Iodine is liberated and may be detected by shaking the solution with carbon 
disulfide, which is colored violet by this element. Iodine is expelled by boiling, 
the pota.ssium persulfate being repeatedly added until the solution is colorless. 
Bromine is liberated by adding 2 or 3 ml. of dilute sulfuric acid and additional 
persulfate. A yellowish-red color is produced by tliis element, (’arbon 
disulfide absorbs bromine, becoming colored yellowish red. Bromine is expelled 
with additional persulfate and by boiling. Tlie volume of the solution should 
be kept to about 00 ml., distilled water being added to replace that which is 
expelled by boiling. When bromine is driven out of the solution, the silver 
nitrate test for chloride.s is made, white, curdy prcci))itate, soluble in 
ammonium hydroxide and reprecipitated upon acidifying with nitric acid, is 
produced, if chlorides are present. 

* Prescott and Johnson, Qual. Olicm. Anal. D. Van Nostrand Co. 
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ESTIMATION 

The determination of chlorine is required in a large number of substances. 
It octrurs eoml)inecl as a chloride mainly with sodium, potassium and mag- 
nesium. Rock salt, NaCl, sylvine, KOI, carnallite, KCl- MgCl-r 6H2O, 
matlockite, l^bOL-PbO, horn silver, AgCl, atacajnite, CuCl2'3Cu(C)H)2, are 
forms in which it is found in nature. Chlorine is determined in the evaluation 
of bleaching ])()\vder. It is estimated in the analysis of w^ater. 

Many of tlie chlorides are easily soluble in water. Chlorides of insoluble 
compounds .such avS lead and silver may be readily decomposed by fusion with so- 
dium or potassium carbonate; the mercurous chloride by digestion with sodium 
or potassiiun hyilroxide. 


PRErARATlON AND SOLUTION OF THE SAMPLE 

III dissolving the s;im]dc the following facts should be. borne in mind: 
Although chlorides are nearly all soluble in water, silver chloride is practically 
insoluble (100 ml. disHolve 0.0001o2 gram at 20'’ C.); merciirou.s chloride is 
nearly as iiusolulile as silver chloride (0.00031 gram); lead chloride requires heat 
to bring it into solution (in cold water only 0.073 gram soluble per 100 ml. of 
water). Chlorides of antimuiiy, tin, and lusmuth require free acid to keep 
them in solution, Hydrochhu-ic acid ini?rease,s the solubility of silver, mercury, 
antimony, bismuth, coiijier (Cu'), gold and platinum, but decreases the 
solubility of cadmium, co|)])er (C"u^'), nickel, cobalt, manganese, barium, 
CMlciiim, strontium, magnesium, thorium, sodium, potassium and ammonium 
chl(jrides. 

Clilorine gas is most readily di.ssolved in water at 10'’ C. (1 vol. II 2 O dissolves 
3.01),') vols, Cl). Boiling completely removes clilorine from water. 

llypochhirites, chl(jrite.s, clilurates, and perchlorates are soluble in water. 

The chlorine may be present either combined or free. In the combined 
state it may be present as free hydrochloric acid or as a water-soluble or insol- 
uble .salt. 

Water-soluble Chlorides. — ("hlorides of the alkali or alkaline earth groups 
may l)e treated directly with silver nitrate upon making slightly acid with 
nitric acid, the chlorine being deteniiiiied either gravimetrically or volu- 
metrically according to one of the procedures given later. It is convenient to 
work with samples containing O.Ol gram to 1 gram of Cl. The sample is 
di.s.solved in about IfiO ml. of water, made acid with nitric acid with about 5 to 
H) ml, ill exces.s of the point of neutralization, should the sample be alkaline. 
Tlum the chlorine combined as chloride is determined as directed later. 

If the water solution contains a chloride of a heavy metal which forms 
basic .salts (o.g., stannic, ferric, etc., solutions), or wdiich may tend to reduce 
Ihe silver solution, it is necessary to remove these by precipitation with ammo- 
»iiim hydroxide, or by sodium hydro.xide, or potassium carbonate solution. 
The salt is dissolved in water and acidified with HNOs, adding about 10 ml. in 
for about 150 ml. of solution. (This excess IINO3 should be sufficient 
b) oxidize substances which would tend to reduce the silver reagent; e.g,, .FeSOi, 

( Ammonia solution (free from chloride) is added in sufficient quantity 
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to precipitate the heavy metals iron, manganese, aluminum, etc. The mixture 
is filtered and the residue washed several times with distilled water. Chlorine 
is determined in the filtrate by acidifying with HNO3 as directed above. 

Water-insoluble Chlorides. — The chloride may frequently be decomposed 
by boiling with sodium carbonate solution. Many of the minerals, however, 
require fusion with sodium carbonate to prepare them for solution; e.g., apatite, 
sodalite, etc. Silver chloride may also be decomposed by fusion. 

Silver Chloride. — The sample is mixed with about three times Us weight of 
Na 2 COB and fused in a porcelain crucible until the mass has sintered together, 
The soluble chloride, NaCl, is leached out with water, leaving the water-in- 
Boluble carbonate of silver, which may be filtered off. The filtrate is acidified 
with UNO3 and chlorine determined as usual. 

Chlorine in Rocks. — The finely ground material is fused w'lth about five 
times its weight of j)otassium carbonate. The melt is extracted with hot water, 
cooled and the solution acidified with nitric acid (methyl orange indicator), and 
the solution allowed to stand several hours (preferably over night). If silicic 
acid precipitates, the solution is treated with ammonia and boiled, filtered and 
the filter washed with hot water. The cooled filtrate is acidified with nitric acid 
and chlorine determined as u.sual. If silicic acid does not separate, the addition 
of ammonia may be omitted and chlorine determined in the solution. 

Free Chlorine. — Free chlorine may be determined volumetrically according 
to the procedure given under this section. If it is de.sired to determine this 
gravimetrically, a definite amount of the chlorine water is transferred by means 
of a pipette to a flask containing ammonia solution and the mixture heated 
to boiling. The cooled solution is acidified with nitric acid and the chloride 
precipitated with silver nitrate according to the standard procedure given 
on page 269. 

Note. — Free chlorine cannot be precipitated directly, as the following reaction 
takes place: GCl+eAgNO^+aHsO-SAgCH-AgClOs+eHNO*. 

Reaction of chlorine with ammonia: 2C1+2NH|0H = NII4C1+NII40C1+1I30. 
When the solution is boiled, NH4OCI breaks dow'n, e.g., 3NH40CI+2 NHb=“ 3NH4C1 
+N,+3II20. 

Chlorine in Ores and Cinders. — One hundred grams of the finely ground 
ore or cinder are placed in a 500-ml. flask, containing 300 ml. of cone, sulfuric 
acid (Cl-free). The fla.sk is shaken to mix the sample with the acid and then 
connected with an absorption apparatus, containing distilled water or dilute 
caustic solution. The sample is gradually heated, the distillation flask resting 
upon a sand bath. After two hours, which is sufficient to expel all tbc chlorine 
as hydrochloric acid, the contents of the absorption tubes are filtered, if free 
sulfur is present (sulfide ores), nitric acid added and the filtrate brought to 
boiling to oxidize any SO 2 that may be present. Chlorine is precipitated 
according to the standard procedure on page 269. 

During the run the distilling flask should be shaken occasionally to prevent 
caking. Suction applied at the absorption end of the apparatus and a current 
of air swept through the system aids in carrying over the HCl into the water 
or NaOH. 
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Determination op Halogens in Organic Compounds. Method op Carius * 

Organic compounds may be decomposed by heating with cone, nitric acid 
at high temperatures under pressure. If this heating is conducted in the 
presence of silver nitrate, the halogen hydride, formed by the action of nitric 
acid on the organic compound, is converted to the silver halide. This is 
weighed, or the excess AgNOa titrated (p. 271). Arsenic, phosphorus, and 
sulfur are oxidized to arsenic, phosphoric, and sulfuric acids, the metals present 
being converted to nitrates. 

F^ocedure. — About 0.5 to 1 gram of powdered silver nitrate is introduced, 
by means of a glazed paper funnel, into a heavy-walled, bomb-glass tube, which 
is sealed at one end and is 50 cm. long, 2 cm. in diametc^r and about 2 mm. thick- 
ness of wall. About 3 ml. of fuming nitric acid (1^6%), free from chlorine, are 
introduced by means of a long-stemmed funnel, to avoid wetting the upper 
portion of the tubing. About 0.1 gram of the organic substance, contained |n a 
small bore, thin wall, glass tube closed at one end (4-5 cm. long), is introduced 
into the bomb tube, inclined to one side. The small tube should float in the 
nitric acid, as it is important that the material should not come in contact with 
nitric acid until the bomb has been sealed, as loss of halogen is apt to occur with 
open tubes. The upper end of the bomb is softened in the blast-lamp flame, 
drawn out to a thick-walled capillary tube and fused. 

When cold, tlie boinl) is wra])fM^d in asljesios paper, shoved into an iron tube 
of a bomb furnace and the heat turned on, Tlie heating i.s so regulated tliat tlie 
temperature is raised to 200° C. in three hours. If a higher temperature is 
necessary, the heating should be such os to cause a rise of 50° C. in three hours. 
Substances of the aromatic series require eight to ten hours heating at 250 to 
300° C., while aliphatic substances may be decomposed at 200° C. in about four 
hours.^ Occasionally it is necessary to relieve the pressure in a tube after 
heating to 200° C., before taking to a higher temperature, by softening the tip of 
the cooled bomb in a flame, allowing the accumulated gas to blow out, resealing 
and again heating to the desired temperature. Evidence of crystals or drops of 
oil in the glass tube indicates incomplete deconiix)sition. When the bomb is 
cooled, it is removed by taking out the iron sheath from the furnace and inclin- 
ing it so that the glass capillary tip slides partly out of the tube, (The eyes 
should be protected by goggles.) The point of the capillary is held in the flame 
until the tip softens and the gas pressure is released by blowing through a 
passage in the softened glass. When the gas has escaped, a scratch with a file is 
made below the capillary and the tip broken off by touching the scratch with a 
hot glass rod. The contents of the bomb are poured out into a beaker, the tube 
washed out with water and the combined solution made to about 300 ml. This 
is heated to boiling and then allowed to cool. The halide precipitate is filtered 
tlirough a Gooch crucible, then dried and weighed, or by titrating the excess 
AgN()ii by Volhard’s method, the halide may be estimated. 

Note. — The amount of HNOi should not excei^d 4 grams per 50-ml. tube, as larger 
amounts may cause on explosion — ^IVesenius, Quant. Chem. Anal., 2, 118, 1916 (J. Wiley 
& Sons). 

* Ann. d. Chem. u. Pharm., 136, 129, 1865. 

* 0, Tomicek, Cliem. Ztg., 49, 281, 1925. P. C. R. Kingseott and R. S. G. Knight, 
Methods of Quant. Org. Anal., Longmans, Green & Co. (1914). Clowes and Coleman, 
Quant. Chem. Anal., P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., 1900. 
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If pieces of glass should be present, the precipitates, AgCl or AgBr, are 
dissolved in ammonium hydroxide, filtered and reprecipitated by acidifying 
with nitric acid. Agl may be dissolved by means of dilute sulfuric acid and 
zinc. The excess zino is removed, the glass washed free of iodine, dried and 
weighed and its weight subtracted from the original impure Agl, giving the 
weight of the pure silver iodide. 

SODIUM AND ALCOHOL METHOD (STEPANOV)'* 

A solution of the organic substance in 98% alcohol is treated with a large 
excess of sodium added in small portions over a period of 30 minutes. 

Procedure. — Place the substance in a small Erlenmeyer flask, add 20-40 ml. 
of 98% alcohol, connect the flask to a vertical condenser and warm on a water 
bath. Add small pieces of sodium (25-foId excess) through the condcn.ser, 
after the sodium has dissolved, add 20-40 ml. of water and distill off the alcohol. 
Finish the determination by any standard volumetric or gravimetric procedure. 
If a represents the weight of the sample in gram, then the relative amounts of 
alcohol and sodium should be as follow.s: 


Ml. of 98% Sodium to be 

Alcohol used, gram 

If chloride is present 15GXa 19.5 Xa 

If bromide is present 68 X a 8.5 Xo 

If iodide is present 44 X a 5.5 X a 


SODIUM AND LIQUID AMMONIA METHOD (DAINS) « 

A 0. 1-0.2 g. sample, accurately weighed, of the substance is dissolved in 
30-50 ml. of liquid ammonia in a small open Dewar vessel. Small clean pieces 
of sodium are added until the blue color persists for J hour. The ammonia is 
then allowed to evaporate, the process being hastened with an air draft. A 
little alcohol is added to react with any sodium that remains, then water is 
added and the determination is completed by any convenient method. 

In a few cases cyanide is formed or remains after the sodium treatment, 
namely in the cases of chloroform, bromoform, carbon tetrachloride, chloral 
hydrate, bromal hydrate, ethylidene chloride, tetrachloroethylene, acetylene 
tetrachloride, methyl cyanide, benzyl cyanide and ethyl cyanoacetate. If 
cyanide is present, or in any doubtful case, transfer the solution to a 250 ml. 
beaker, dilute to 200 ml., and neutralize (Hood) with acetic acid to phenol 
phthalein, and add 1 ml. of 6 N acetic acid in excess. Boil the solution for 1 
hour, keeping the volume between 150 and 200 ml. by adding distilled water 
as may be necessary. After the HCN has been expelled, complete the deter- 
mination of the halide by a standard method. 

Limb Method for Determination of Halogens in Organic Matter 

A layer of lime (free from chloride), about 6 cm. long, is introduced into 
a difficultly fusible glass tube, closed at one end (35 cm. long and with 1 cm. 

* Stepanov, Ber., 31, 4056 (1906); Tseng, Hu and Chiang, J. Chinese Chem. Soc., 3, 
223 (1935). 

^Daiiui, J. Am. Chem. Boc.. 40, 936 (1918); Dains and Brewster, Ibid., 42, 1674 
(1920); Clifford, ibid., 41, 1051 (1919). 
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bore), followed by 0.5 gram of the subataiice, and 6 cm. more of the lime. The 
substance is thoroughly mixed by means of a copper wire with a spiral end. The 
tube is nearly filled with lime and, in a horizontal position, gently tapped to 
cause the lime to settle and form a channel above the layer. The tube is placed 
in a small carbon combustion furnace. The heat is turned on, so that the front 
end of the tube is heated to dull redness and then the end containing the 
substance. When the organic matter has been decomposed, the tube is cooled 
and the contents transferred to a bcakcr and the lime dissolved in dilute nitric 
acid (Cl-free). The carbon is filtered off and the halogen determined as usual 
in the filtrate. 

Should a sulfate be present in the mixture, organic matter will reduce it to a 
sulfide, so that Ag^S will be precipitated along with the halides. To prevent 
this, hydrogen peroxide is added to the solution, which should be slightly 
alkaline. The mixture is boiled to remove the excess of H 2 O 2 and is then 
acidified with nitric acid, the solution filtered and the halide determined in the 
filtrate. 

Witli substances rich in nitrogen, some soluble cyanide is apt to form. The 
silver precipitate containing the halides and the cyanide is heated to fusion. 
The residue is now' treated with zinc and .sulfuric acid, the metallic silver and the 
paracyanogen filtered off ami the halides determined in the filtrate. 

Sodium Peroxide Method 

Organic compounds may be decomposed by sodiiira peroxide in an open 
crucible without recourse to a sealed tube, as is required by the Carius method. 
The following is the procedure outlined by Pringsheim.' 

About 0.2 gram of substance in a small steel crucible is treated With a calcu- 
lated quantity of sodium peroxide.* The crucible should be only two-thirds 
of its liciglil full; this is put in a large porcelain crucible, in wiiicli a little cold 
water is carefully placed, so that the steel crucible stands out 1 to 2 cm. This 
latter crucible is covered with its own cover, in which is a hole through which 
an iron wire heated to redness can be introduced with the object of starting 
the combustion. As soon as the combustion is completed the wrhule is plunged 
into the water in the larger crucible. The porcelain crucible is covered with a 
watch-glass and heated gently until the whole mass is dissolved. This point is 
recognized when no more bubbles are given off and when there are no more 
particles of carbon which have escaped combustion. The steel crucible is then 
removed and washed carefully; the solution is filtered and treated with an 
excess of sulfurous acid (to neutralize the alkaline liquid, and to reduce the 
oxidized products; bromic, iodic acids, etc.). The solution is acidulated with 

N., M 2372, 215, 1906. 

* Charge ot sodium |)eroxide is judged as follows: 


ficnt C And 0 in material 

Amount of Bugar to add 

Amount of NaiOi r^quiird 

Over 76 

0 

IS tiiuee wt. of sub. 

30 to 75 

0 

16 times wt. ot sub. 

25 to 60 

i the wt. of sub. 

16 times wt. of sub. 

Below X 

An equal w^eight 

16 times wt. of sub. 
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nitric acid, then made to a volume of about 500 ml., and the halogens precipi- 
tated with silver nitrate and the precipitate washed, dried and weighed as 
usual 

Chlorine and Chlorides in Gas. — The gas is bubbled through dilute sodium 
hydroxide contained in one or more cylinders, gas wash bottle type, measuring 
the gas by means of a dry meter, placed after the rylinders. The meters are 
protected from moist gas by passing this through sulfuric arid and an asbestos 
filter, loosely packed. Alirjuot portions of the sodium hydroxide arc now 
examined for chlorine by acidifying with nitric acid and adding silver nitrate. 
If only traces are present the turbidity of the solution is compared with stand- 
ards made up with known amounts of sodium chloride dissolved in water. 
The coniparisoas may be made conveniently in Nessler tubes. To different 
quantities of the standard made up to a convenient volume, silver nitrate 
reagent is added and the solution diluted to 50 or 100 ml. The unknown, 
placed in a Nessler tube. Is treated with nitric acid and silver nitrate and 
matched with the standards, after dilution to the same volume adopted for 
the standards. 


SEPARATIONS 

The following .separations may be necessary in presence of substances 
interfering with the chlorine determination. The hydrolysiLS of antimony and 
bismuth in solutions not sufficiently acid makes the removal of tliese elements 
advisable. The removal of cyanide and the halogeim, bromine ajid iodine, on 
account of their co-precipitation with chlorine necessitates a preliminary pro- 
cedure for each a.s outlined below. These steps are not required in absence of 
the interfering substances. 

Removal of the Heavy Metals from the Halogens.— The solution is boiled 
with sodium carbonate. The heavy metals precipitate as carbonates while the 
halogens remain in solution as sodium salts. 

Separation of the Halogens from Silver Cyanide and Silver Ion. — The 
solution is treated with an excess of zinc and sulfuric acid. The metallic silver 
and the paracyanogen are filtered off and the halogens determined in the 
filtrate. 

Separation of the Halogens. Separation of Iodine from Chlorine. — 

Iodine may be expelled from the solution by addition of sodium nitrite and 
sulfuric acid and boiling. The solution diluted to alx)ut 700 ml. with water and 
containing not over 0.25 g. of each halide is treated with about 3 grams of 
sodium nitrite, 3 ml of dilute H28O4 (1 : 1) and boiled, the solution being kept 
to a volume of over 500 ml. The iodine will be completely expelled in about 45 
minutes. Chlorine and bromine will remain in the flask. If the determination 
of iodine is desired its vapor is caught in a 5% solution of NaOH containing 3% 
of hydrogen peroxide. 

Separation of Bromine from Chlorine.^ — If bromine is present the solution 
from which the iodine has been expelled as outlined above is neutralized with 
NaOH and the solution evaporated to about 50 ml Dilute acetic acid is added 
to the cooled solution with about 65 ml. excess (glacial acetic 1 water 2). 
About g. of KMnOi crystals are added and bromine ex|)elled by steam 
distillation. If the determination of bromine is desired it is absorbed in NaOH. 
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L. W. Andrews (J. Am. Chem. Soc,, 2 Q, 275, 1007) recommends oxidation 
with potassium biiodate, KI 1 (I 08 ) 2 , in dilute nitric acid (0.2 N iodate and 
2 N HNOa). The original article should be consulted. 

Considerable work on separation of the halogens was done by F. A. Gooch, 
** Methods in Chemical Analysis.'’ 


GRAVIMETRIC 

SILVER CHLORIDE METHOD 

The procedure is based on the insolubility of silver chloride in dilute nitric 
acid solution, the following reaction taking place, M representing a monatomic 
elcinent: 

M.Cl+AgNOs- M.NO 3 + AgCl. 

From the* equation it is evident that 35.46 grains of chlorine require 169.9 
grains of silver nitrate. In practice it is best to add about 20% excess of 
the silver salt. 

Equivalents: 1 gram Cl, 4.79 grams AgNOa, 3.043 grams Ag. 

Reagents. Si/w Nitrate Solution.— Mnkp. up a solution containing 4.8 
grams AgNOa per 100 ml. of distilled water, or dissolve 3.05 grams of silver 
foil in 10 ml. of dilute nitric acid (1 : 1.6) and make up to 100 ml. One ml. 
of this reagent will precipitate 0.01 gram of chlorine, or 0.0404+ gram AgCl. 

Dilute Nitric Acid . — One vol. HNO* to 1.6 vols. HzO (dist.). 

Procedure. Soluble Chlorides. Preparation of the Solution. 

1 . Weigh 0.4 to 0,5 gram of the salt on a watch glass or in a weighing 
bottle and transfer to a beaker or an Erlenmeyer flask. 

2 . Dissolve in 100 ml. of w^ater and add 2 ml. of dilute nitric acid. 

3. Precipitation , — Calculate roughly the ml. of the silver nitrate reagent 
that are required to precipitate the chlorine in the sample. If it is an unknowrn, 
consider the chlorine in the material to be about 50%. Run the determination 
in duplicate. The firslf will be a guide to the amount of silver nitrate solution 
required. 

4. Add the silver nitrate from a burette, drop by drop, to approximately 
the quantity calculated to be necessary, stirring the solution during the addi- 
tion. Allow the precipitate to settle and add a few more drops of the reagent, 
and continue the addition as long as a precipitate forms with the reagent. 
Now add about 20 % in excess. 

5. Heat to boiling, covering the beaker with a watch glass. 

6 . If the solution is still cloudy, stir vigorously. If the solution is in an 
Lrlciimeyer flask, the mixture may be shaken. This will cause the finely 
divided silver salt to coagulate so that the solution will settle out clear. Avoid 
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exposing the precipit&te to strong tight, as this will cause the exposed surface 
to decompose into the subchloride AgiCl and liberate chlorine. 

7. FiKrah'on.— Two processes are commonly practiced. 

Filter Paper Method . — Decant the clear solution into a filter. Test the 
filtrate to be sure all chlorine has been precipitated by adding a drop or so of 
silver nitrate solution. Wash the precipitate in the beaker twice by decanta- 
tion and then transfer to the filter and wash until free of chlorides. The 
wash water should contain 1 ml. of nitric acid per 100 ml. of distilled water. 

8. Dry the filtex with its contents at 105° C. either in the funnel in which 
the operation was conducted or on a watch glass. It is advisable to protect 
the sample from dust by placing a large filter over the material. 

9. Remove as much of the precipitate a.s possible from the filter, placing 
the silver chloride on a 4-inch square of glazed paper. 

10. Ignite the filter, allowing the ash to drop into a weighed porcelain 
crucible, Add a drop of nitric acid and a drop of hydrochloric acid to react 
^th any reduced silver. Place the silver salt (on the glazed paper) in the 
crucible and gently heat to 130-150° C. to expel water. If the AgCl appears 
dark, moisten with IIC'I and again apply heat to expel the free acid. 

11. Cool in a desiccator. 

12. Weigh as silver chloride, (wt. crucible -|-AgCl)—wt. crucible=wt. 
AgCl. The compound contains 24.74% of chlorine. 

AgClX0.2474=Cl. 

13. Calculate the per cent chlorine from the weight of sample taken. 

Gooch Crucible Method. — 8®. Prepare a Gooch crucible filter with a 

moderately thick asbe.stOB mat and wa.sh thoroughly with distilled water 
containing 1 ml. nitric acid per 100 ml. of water. 

9®. Dry the crucible with mat in an oven at 100° C., then heat gently 
over a free blue flame. Cool in desiccator and weigh. 

10®. W^ash the silver chloride, first by decantation, then transfer to the 
Gooch crucible, which has been placed in position on a suction flask. Gentle 
suction is applied and the precipitate is washed free of chloride by repeated 
additions of the wash water containing the nitric acid. 

11®. Place the crucible in an oven for 15 minutes or more and dry at 105° C. 
Now heat to about 130-150° C. to expel water. Cool in a desiccator. 

12®. Weigh. The weight in excess of that due to the crucible is due to 
silver chloride. 

13®. Calculate per cent chlorine as stated under the “ filter paper method,” 
12 and 13. 

Note.— Instead of a Gooch crucible a Jena glass crucible or a Koenig porcelain filter 
crucible may be used. 

The silver chloride may be removed from the crucible by adding a piece of zinc and 
dilute sulfuric acid to the residue. AgCl in soluble in ammonium hydroxide solution. 
Concentrated faydriodic acid (sp. grav. 1.70) is an excellent omnt for the removal of 
AgCl, AgBr, or Agl from filter crucibles (Caley and Burford, Ind. Eng. Chem., Anal. 
]^. 8, 67, 1936). 

Owing to the slight solubility of AgCl it has been recommended to wash first with 
water containing A|NOi (0.05 g. per liter), then with 1% soln. of HNOi and finally 
twice with pure wain. 
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VOLUMETRIC METHODS 

DETERMINATION OF CHLORINE IN ACID SOLUTION, SILVER 
THIOCYANATE-FERRIC ALUM METHOD 

The method, devised by Volhard,* is applicable to titration of chlorine in 
acid solutions, a condition frequently occurring in analysis, where the Silver- 
Chromate Method of Mohr cannot be used. The method is based on the fact 
that when solutions of silver and an alkali thiocyanate are mixed in presence 
of a ferric salt, the thiocyanate has a selective action towards silver, combining 
with this to form thiocyanate of silver, any excess of that required by the silver 
reacting with the ferric salt to form the reddish-brown ferric thiocyanate, which 
color serves as an indication of the completion of the reaction. An excess of 
silver nitrate is added to the nitric acid solution containing the chloride, AgCl 
filtered off, and the excess of silver titrated with the tliiocyanate in presence of 
the ferric salt 

Copper (up to 70%), arsenic, antimony, cadmium, bismuth, lead, iron, zinc, 
manganese, cobalt, and nickel do not interfere, unless the proportion of the 
latter metals is such as to interfere by intensity of the color of their ions. 

Preparation of Special Reagents. N/iO Ammonium or Potassium 7/iio- 
cyanate Sofiifion. — About 8 grams of ammonium or 10 grams of potassium salt 
are dissolved in water and diluted to one liter. The solution is adjusted by 
titration against the N/lO silver nitrate solution. It is advisable to have 1 ml. 
of the thiocyanate equivalent to 1 ml, of the silver nitrate solution. Owing to 
the deliquescence of the thiocyanates the exact amount for an N/IO solution 
cannot be weighed. 

N/10 Silver Nitrate, — This solution contains 10.788 grams Ag or 16.989 
grams AgNOa per liter. The silver nitrate salt, dried at 120” C,, or pure 
metallic silver may be taken, the required w'eight of the latter being dissolved 
in nitric acid and made to volume, or 17.1 grams of the salt dissolved in distilled 
water and made to 1000 ml. The solution is adjusted to exact decinormal 
strength by standardizing against an N/lO sodium chloride solution, containing 
5.846 grams of pure NaCl per liter. 

Ferric Indicator, — Saturated solution of ferric ammonium alum. Should 
this not be available, FeSO^ may be oxidized with nitric acid, and the solution 
evaporated with an excess of H2SO4 to expel the nitrous fumes. A 10% solution 
is desired. Five ml. of either of these reagents are taken for each titration. 

Pure Nitric Acid.— This should be free from the lower oxides of nitrogen. 
Pure nitric acid is diluted to contain about 50% HNOi, and boiled until per- 
fectly colorless. The reagent should be kept in the dark. Dilute nitric acid 
does not interfere with the method. 

Procedure. — To the solution, containing 0,003 to 0.35 gram chlorine, in 
combination as a chloride, is added sufficient of the pure HNOs to make the solu- 
tion acid and about 5 ml. in excess. To the solution, diluted to about 150 ml, 
is added an excess of standard silver nitrate reagent. The precipitated AgCl 

* Liebig's Ann. d, Chem.| 100, 1; Sutton, ^'Volumetric Analysis”; Z. anorg. Chem., 
W, 330, 1009. 
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is filtered off and washed free of silver nitrate. The filtrate and washings are 
combined and titrated \\ith standard thiocyanate.^*’ 

The filtrate from the precipitated chloride is treated with 5 ml. of the ferric 
solution, and the excess silver determined by addition of the thiocyanate 
until a permanent reddish-brown color is produced. Each addition of. the 
reagent will produce a temporary reddish-brown color, which immediately fades 
as long as silver uncombined as thiocyanate remains. The trace of excess 
produces ferric thiocyanate, the reddish-brown color of this compound being 
best seen against a white background. From this titration the amount of 
silver nitrate used by the chloride is ascertained. 

One ml. N/10 AgNOs^ 0.003546 gram Cl or 0.005845 gram NaCl. 

Titration without Filtering off the Silver Chloride. 

If 1 ml. of nitrobenzene is added for each 50 mg. of chloride, the solution 
may be titrated by thiocyanate without filtering off the silver chloride.’* The 
solution containing 48 to 260 mg. of chloride in a volume of 25-50 ml. acidified 
with 8-10 drops of cone. HNOa is treated with excess of silver nitrate and the 
amount of nitrobenzene above stated, shaken in a glass-stoppered bottle until 
spongy flakes of AgCl are obtained, and then titrated with thiocyanate after 
adding ferric alum indicator. 

VOLUMETRIC DETERMINATION OF CHLORINE IN A NEUTRAL 
SOLUTION, SILVER CHROMATE METHOD 

The method, w^orked out by Fr. Mohr, is applicable for determination of 
chlorine in water or in neutral solutions containing small amounts of chlorine; 
the element should be present combined as a soluble chloride. Advantage is 
taken of the fact that silver combines with chlorine in presence of a chromate, 
Ag3Cr04 being decomposed as follows: Ag2Cr04+2NaCl-2AgCl+Na2Cr04. 
When all the chlorine has gone into combination as AgCl, an excess of K3Cr04 
immediately forms the red Ag2CT04/^ which shows the reaction of AgNOa with 
the chloride to be complete. 

Reagents. Tenth Normal Silver NitraU Soliifion.— Theoretically 16.989 
grams AgNOs per liter are required. In practice 17.1 grams of the salt are dis- 
solved per 1000 ml. and the solution adjusted against an N/lO NaCl solution 
containing 5.846 grams NaCl per liter. 

Pofnsjii/m Chromate , — Saturated solution. 

Procedure.— To the neutral solution are added 2 or 3 drops of the potassium 
chromate solution, A glass cell (or a 50-ml. beaker) is filled to about 1 cm. 

Time is saved by filtering, through a dry filter paper, onlya portion of the mixture 
made to a definite volume, and titrating an ^iquot portion, first 10-15 ml. of the 
filtrate are rejected. 

’’ Upon addition of the ferric solution no color should develop. If a reddish or yel- 
lo^sh Mor results, more nitric acid is required to destroy this. I'iie amount of nitric 
acid does not affect results when within reasonable limits. 

^ Method erf J. R. Caldwell and H. V. Moyer, Ind. Eng. Chem., Anal. Ed. 7, 88 
(1036). 

^ Six parte AgjCiOi dissolved in 100,000 parts HjO at 15.5® C.--W. G. Young, 
Analyst, 18. 125. 

’^D^re, Analyst, 5, 123; also, Systematic Handbook of “Volumetric Analysis,’* 
F.A/Sutton. 
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in depth with water tinted to the same color as the solution being titrated. 
The cell is placed on a clear glass plate half covering the casserole containing the 
sample. The standard silver solution is now added to the chloride solution 
from a burette until a faint blood-red tinge is produced, the red change being 
easily detected by looking through the blank, colored cell. 

One ml. N/lO AgN03= 0.003546 gram Cl. 

Notks. — C^hloriiles having an acid reaction (AlCU) are treated with an excess of 
neutral solution of Hodium acetate and then titrated with silver nitrate. 

lOleincnts whose ions form colored solution with chlorine are precipitated from the 
solution ljy sodium hydroxide or potassium carl)onate, and the filtrate, faintly acidified 
with arelic acid, is titrated as usual. 

Vm hydrochloric acid is neutralized with ammonium hydroxide and titrated. 

It is advisable U) titrate the sample under the same conditions as those observed 
during standardization. The solution should be kept to small bulk and low tem- 
perature for accuracy on acrount of the solubility of the silver chromate. 

Free chlorine should be coiiveriwl to a chloride Ijefore titration. This may be 
iictromplishcd, as stated under preparation of the sample, by boiling with ammonium 
hydroxide. Free chlorine may be determined by sw'eeping the gas, by means of a 
curreot uf air, into a solution containing potassium iodide, the liberate iodine titrated 
by N/10 thiosulfate, NasSsOa, and the equivalent chlorine estimated. 


ADSORPTION INDICATOR METHOD (FAJANS) 

A 0.2% alcoholic solution of fluorescein, or a 0.2% aqueous solution of 
sodium fluoresceinatc (Uranin) is used as indicator.^'^ 1.5-0 drops of the indi- 
cator are added per 10 ml. of the neutral halide solution. Titration is made 
with standard silver nitrate until the precipitate suddenly appears reddish. 
In more dilute solutions the color change and the coagulation coincide. This 
indicator is not satisfactory for solutions of chloride content less than 0.005 N, 
as fof example drinking water. With dkhlorjluarescein as indicator solutions 
0.025 N in chloride may be titrated satisfactorily dowm to pH 4, or 0.0005 N 
solutions at pH 7^^ Not more than 2-4 drops of a 0.1% aqueous solution 
of the sodium salt of dichlorfluorescein need be used per 50 ml. of a very dilute 
eliloride solution; in other cases 2 drops of indicator are added per 10 ml. of 
halide solution. In the very dilute solutions the end-point is given by a dis- 
tinct change to an orange shade. The rose or reddish tints appear beyond the 
endpoint.^^ 


VOLUMETRIC DETERMINATION OF FREE CHLORINE 


The determination depends upon the reaction C1+KI=KC1+I. The 
iodine liberated by the chlorine is titrated with NazSaOa and the equivalent Cl 
fmlculated. 

Procedure^ — A measured amount of the chlorine water is added to a 
solution of potassium iodide in a glass-stoppered bottle by means of a pipette, 


“ K. Faians and H. Wqlf, Z. anorg. ollgem. Chem., 137, 221 (1924). 

" L M. kolthoff, W. M. Lauer and C. 1 Sunde, J, Am. Chem. Soc., 51 , 8273 (1929). 
I ^ details regarding all applications of adsoiption indicators m the chapter 

Fajans in Neuere Mawn^ytische Methoden, Vol. XaXIII, Die Cheinische AnBlyse, 
Margosches^BOttger, F, Enke, Stuttgart, 1937. English translation pot^hed by 
1). Van Nostranu Co., New York. 
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When the yeUow color Cf the iodise has bcooine faint, a litfle starcfa sotuljOD 

is added and the titration comideted to the fading out of the Uoe color. 

One ml. N/lO Na,S,Oi» 0.003546 gram CL 


determination of hypochlorous acid in the presence 

or chlorine 

The determination depends upon the reactions: 

2 KI+HOCl=KCl+KOH+l 2 and 2 KI+Clj= 2 KCl+l 2 . 

The alkali liberated by hypochlorous acid and the total iodine are deter- 
mined and the calculations made for each of the constituents. 

Procedure.— A measured volume of N/lO HCl is added to a potassium iodide 
solution. To this the sample containing the hypochlorous acid and chlorine 
are added. The liberated iodine is titrated with N/lO Xa^SjOa. (The addition 
of starch is omitted.) The colorless solution is treated with methyl orange 
indicator and the excess of hydrochloric acid is titrated with N/lO NaOH. 
The potassium hydroxide, produced by the action of the hypochlorous acid 
upon the iodide, requires half as much acid for neutralization as the volume 
of thiosulfate required by the iodine set free by the hypochlorous acid. 

Calculation. — The mJ. back titration with XaOlf are subtracted from the 
total ml. of HCl takcn=ml. HCJ required by XaOH liberated by HOCJ=s*4. 
Then 2 A inl. = ml. Na^SjOa required by the I liberated by IIOCI. AH. 
A X 0.005247= gram HOCl, The total NasSaOa titration minus 2 A ml. (due to 
the iodine liberated by HOCl) = ml. NasS^Oa that are required by the iodine 
liberated by chlorine. The ml. thus required multiplied by 0.003546= grams 
chlorine in the sample taken. 

GRAVIMETRIC DETERMINATION OF CHLORIC ACID, HClOa, 
OR CHLORATES, BY REDUCTION TO CHLORIDE AND 
PRECIPITATION AS SILVER CHLORIDE 

Redaction of the Chlorate. — Among the methods of reduction of clilorates 
the following deserve special mention: 1 . Reductivn wUh Sulfurma Acid.** 
2 . Ferrous sulfate. 3 . Zinc, 

1. About 0.2 to 0.5 gram of the salt is dissolved in 100 ml. of distilled water 
and either 8 O 2 gas passed into the solution or sulfurous acid in solution added 
in excess. ■ The solution is now boiled to expel SO 2 and the chloride precipitated 
as AgCl in presence of free nitric acid. 

2 . The sample in 100 ml. of distilled water is treated with 60 ml. of crys- 
talhxed ferrous sulfate (10% solution), heated to boiling, with constant stirring, 
and then boiled for fifteen minutes. Nitric acid is added to the cooled solution, 
uniB the deposited basic ferric salt is dissolved. The chloride is now precipi- 
tated as AgCl, as usual. 

“ Blattner and Brassuer, Chem. Zeit. Rep., 24, 793, 1900. 
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3. The dilate chhnrate eolation is iieeted tdtii eoetfa) edd ontfl it reeete 
distinctly ecid. An ex^ of powdered sine is now added and tiie eoiutiott 
boiled for an hour. Kitiio add is added to the cooled solution in auffidwt 
quantity to dissolve the sine remaining. The solution is filtered, if necessary, 
and the chloride precipitated as usual. 

Factors. AgnxO,8S5*KC10j, or X 0.2474= Cl. 

Notb. — In absenre of ryanides, carbonates and acids decomposed and volatilised 
l)y liydrochloric and, or oxides, hydroxides and substanoes other than chlorates that 
iTiHv be decomposed or acted upon by this acid, evaporation of the salt with UCl and 
ipiitioii of the rraidue, or addition of an excess of ammonium chloride, and subsequent 
houting will aive h residue of chloride, which may be determined as usual and the 
pquivalrnt phliirste rah'ulated. Method by L. Blanip-y. 

'riip iiiPthrMls may lie used in dKermining chlorates in presence of perchlorates, 
mil} the funner licing reduced to cldorides. Outlme of the procedure is given later. 


(IKAVIMETRIC DETERMINATION OF PERCHLORIC ACID BY 
REDUCTION TO CHLORIDE 

A i>erchJorato ignited with about four times its weight of ammonium chloride 
111 a platinum dish may bp decomposed to ehloridp. A second treatment is 
U’lUally iiecessary to change the salt completely. Platinum appears to act as a 
i atalyscr, so must be added in solution if a porcelain crucible is used. 

Procedure.-- About 0 2 to U.5 gram of potassium perchlorate is intimately 
iiiixr‘d with about 2 grains of ainuionium chloride in a platinum crucible, the 
Intter then eoverc^d with a watch-glass and the charge ignited gently for one 
and a half to two hours, the temperature being below the fusing-point of the 
residual chloride (otherwise the platinum would be attacked). A second addi- 
tion ol aminoniuni chloride is made and the mix again heated as before. The 
re.Hulting chloride may now be determined as usual. 

Faclors. AgClxb. 9 Ge 6 :=KC 104 , X0.2474 = C1. 

DETERMINATION OF C'HLORATES AND PERCHLORATES IN 
PRESENCE OF ONE ANOTHER 

(1) A portion of the sample is treated with about twelve times its weight of 
ammonium chloride in a platinum dish (or in a porcelain dish W'ith the addition 

1 ml. of hydroplatinic acid), and the mixture heated according to the pro- 
cedure given for perchloric acid. The resulting chloride is determined as 
usual. This is the total chlorine in the sample. 

(2) In a second portion the chlorate is reduced by means of S02 or FcBOt, 
according to directions given for determination of chloric acid, and chlorine 
fletcrmined. The chlorine of this portion is subtracted from the total chlorine, 
ihc difference multiplied by 3.9076 “KClOg. The chlorine of the second por- 
tion multiplied by 3.4663 asKClOs, or AgCl in (2) subtracted from AgCl of (1) 
ami the difference multiplied by 0.9666 bKCIOi. AgCl of (2) multiplied by 
^^855«KC10.. 

Perehlorates are decompoeed by ignitton with NHiCl in presence of platinum. 
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DETERMINATION OF HYDROCHLORIC, CHLORIC, AND PER- 
CHLORIC ACIDS IN THE PRESENCE OF ONE ANOTHER 

(1) Total Chlorine. — If the determination is made in the valuation of niter 
a o-gram sample is fused with about three times its weight of alkali carbonate 
or calcium hydroxide,” in a platinum dish, whereby all the chlorine compounds 
are converted to chlorides. If the compounds are present as alkali salts, fusion 
with ammonium chloride in a platinum dish may be made and the total chlorides 
detrenuined after dissolving the residue in nitric acid. 

(2) Chloride and Chlorate. — If the estimation is being made in niter, 5 
grams of the salt are treated with 10 grams of zinc dust (Cl-free) in presence 
of 150 ml. of 1% acetic acid. The solution is boiled for half an hour, filtered, 
and the chloride determined. In a mixture of alkali salts of hydrochloric, 
chloric, and perchloric acids, reduction may be accomplished by passing in SO 2 
gas or by adding ferrous sulfate and boiling according to directions given for the 
determination of chlorate. The chloride now present in the residue is due to the 
reduced cidorate and to the original chloride of the sample. 

(3) The chloride of the sample is determined by acidifying tlm salt with 
nitric acid (cold) and precipitating as AgCl. 

Perchlorate. — The chloride and chlorate in terms of chlorine are subtracted 
from total chlorine of (1) and multiplied by the factor for the salt desired. 

Chlorate. — The chlorine of (3) is subtracted frtnn chlorine of (2) and 
multiplied by the factor for the comi)ound desired. 

Chloride.— The AgCl of (3) is multiplied by the appropriate factor. 

Factors. AgClX0.2474=Cl, or X0.2544=IIC1, or X0.4078-NaCl, or 
X0.5201==KC1. 

AgCl X 0.855 = KC10a, or XO.QOfie^KClO,. 

aX3.45G3 = KC 103 , or X 3.9076 = KC 104 , or X2.1027-KC1, or X3.0023- 
NaClOa or X 3.4535 = NaC 104 , or X 1.6486 = NaCl. 


DETERMINATION OF CHLORINE. BROMINE, AND IODINE IN 
THE PRESENCE OP EACH OTHER 

The procedure Ls Bekk’s modification of Baubigny^s method.** 

Procedure. — The halogens are precipitated with an excess of silver nitrate, 
filtered onto asbestos or glass wool, washed, dried, and weighed as total halogens 
as silver salts. A second portion is precipitated and the moist, washed silver 
salts (0.3 to 0.4 gram) are treated with a solution of 2 grams of potassium 
dichromate in 30 ml. of concentrated sulfuric acid at 95‘’ C., and digested for 
thirty minutes. By this procedure the iodine is oxidized to iodic acid (HIO 3 ) 
and chlorine together with bromine is liberated in form of the free halogen. 
Toward the end of the reaction a stream of air is led through the solution 
to remove any chlorine and bromine. This is now diluted to 300 to 400 
ml., filtered, and the iodic acid reduced by adding, drop by drop, with con- 
stant stirring, a concentrated solution of sodium sulfite, NsaSOsi until a faint 
odor of SO 2 remains after standing ten minutes. (Under certain conditions 

Mennick, Chem. Zeit. Rep., 22, 117, 1898. 

^ Blattner and Brasseur, Cbem. Zeit. jRep., 24. 793, 1900. 

* Julius Bekk, Chem. Z^., 39, 405-6, 1916. C. A., 9, 2042, 1916. 
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excess may result in a. partial reduction of the silver iodide.) The precipitated 
silver salt is filtered, washed with hot, dilute nitric acid, dried and weighed as 
Agl. The filtrate containing the silver, formerly with the chlorine and 
bromine, is treated with potassium iodide in sufficient apiount to completely 
precipitate the silver as Agl. This is filtered, washed and weighed. From the 
three weights the chlorine, bromine and iodine can be easily calculated. 

Note. — Bekk claims an accuracy within less than 0.15%. 


DETERMINATION OF FREE HYDROCHLORIC ACID 

In absence of other free acids, hydrochloric acid may be accurately deter- 
mined by titration ndth standard alkali. Details for the volumetric analysis 
of muriatic acid in jwesence of commonly occurring impurities are given in 
Volume II in the chapter on Acids. 

One ml. N'/l NaOH= 0,03647 g. HCl. 


DETERMINATION OF CHLORIDE AND CYANIDE IN PRESENCE 

OF ONE ANOTHER 

The cyanide is determined by Liebig’s method described on page 661. To 
the neutral solution is added sufficient N/10 silver nitrate to combine with 
all of the cyanide and chloride present and an excess. The solution is acidified 
with nitric acid and diluted to a definite volume and a portion filtered through a 
dry filter. A portion of the filtrate, an aliquot of the whole, is titrated with 
standard thiocyanate solution (page 271) using ferric alum indicator and the 
excess of the AgNOj added thus ascertained. From this the amount com- 
bined with the CN and Cl is known. The equivalent required by the cyanide 
is deducted, the difference being due to the chloride present in the solution. 

1 ml. N/10 AgNO» = 0.005204 g. CN, or 0.013023 g. KCN, or 0.003546 g. Cl 
or 0.005845 g. NaCl, or 0.007455 g. KCl. 


DETERMINATION OF CHLORIDE, CYANIDE AND THIOCYANATE 
IN PRESENCE OF ONE ANOTHER 

The cyanide is determined by the method of Liebig described on page 661, 
and the equivalent AgNOa required recorded = A. 

An excess of N/10 AgNOi over that required by CN, CNS and Cl is added 
and the solution acidified with nitric acid. After making to a definite volume, 
tlie solution is filtered through a dry filter, the residue being saved. A portion 
(if the filtrate, an aliquot of the whole solution, is titrated with standard tbio- 
<:yanatc solution using ferric alum indicator (see page 271), the excess of 
^gNOa is calculated. The amount combining with CN, CNS and Cl is now 
known- B. 

The silver salts on the filter paper arc washed with water and transferred 
by means of epno. nitric acid to a flask and boiled for an hour. The cyanide 
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and thiocyanate are .decompose and dissolve, while the silver chloride re- 
mains unchanged. The sulfuric acid formed by oxidation of the thiocyanate 
is precipitated by barium nitrate (as BaS 04 ). Without removing the pre- 
cipitates AgCl and RaSOi the silver nitrate in this solution is determined 
by Volhard's method (page 271) and the AgNOa required by thiocyanic acid 
and cyanide thus ascertained »C. 

By deducting the AgNOj of (A) from (C) the silver nitrate required by 
thiocyanic acid is determined. 

Deducting the AgNOa required by CN and CNS (C) from the total AgNOa 
required by CN, CNS and Cl (B) the amount required by chlorine is obtained. 

We now have the silver nitrate equivalent of Cl, CN, CNS. 

N/10 AgNOa = 0.005204 g. CN, or 0,005808 g. CNS or 0.003546 g. CL 

Nora. — ^In the analysis of compounds containing hypochlorites and clilorides, the 
conversion of hypochlorites to chlorides by heating with hydrogen peroxide is a great 
convenience. 

For instance in the analysis of bleach liquors, washes, etc., the (OCl) and Cl may 
be very easily and quickly determined by titrating an aliquot with Aa20s and then a 
similar aliquot with AgNOg after converting all the OCl to Cl by warming with HjOz. 


EVALUATION OF BLEACHING POWDER, CHLORIDE OF LIME, FOR 
AVAILABLE CHLORINE 

When chloride of lime is treated with water, it is resolved into calcium 
hypochlorite, Ca(OCl) 2 , and calcium chloride, CaClj. The calcium hypochlorite 
constitutes the bleaching agent. The technical analysis is confined to the 
determination of available chlorine, which is expressed as percentage by weight 
of the bleaching powder. 

Procedure. — Ten grams of the sample are washed into a mortar and ground 
with water, the residue allowed to settle and the supernatant liquor poured into 
a liter flask. The residue is repeatedly ground and extracted with water until 
the whole of the chloride is transferred to the flask. The combined extracts 
are made up to 1000 ml. 

To 50-ml portions (0.5 gram) of the solution, 3 to 4 grams of solid potassium 
iodide and 100 ml. of water are added and the solution acidified with acetic 
acid. Iodine equivalent to the available chlorine is liberated.** This is titrated 
with N/10 arsenious acid. 

*■ This iodine is liberated, in all probability, by the oxygen present in NaOCL 
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One ml, N/lO aneniaus acids 0.003546 gram G. This multiplied by 
200= % Cl. 

Note. — In France the Btrength is given in Gny-Luesac degrees, e.g., liters of gas 
evolved by 2 kilograms of bleaching powder, 0* C. and 760 inm. 100°=31.78% CL 


METHOD FOR THE ANALYSIS OF LIQUID BLEACH 

Special Reagents Required. 

Reagent 12. Barium Chloride (100 g.p.l. BaCl:- 2HiO]. 

Reagent 37. Methyl Orange Indicator. 

Reagent 41. Phenolphthalein Indicator. 

Reagent 62. N/10 Sodium Thiosulfate. 

Reagent 64. Starch Indicator. 

Reagent 110. N/10 Hydrochloric Acid. 

Preparation of Sample.— For strong solutions of bleach, pipette 10 ml. into 
a 250-ml. graduated flask containing about 100 ml. of distilled water, keeping 
tlie tip of the pipette beneath the surface of the water. Dilute to the mark and 
mix thoroughly. Use an aliquot portion for the determination of available 
chlorine. For the other determinations and for available chlorine in weak 
bleach (below 35.0 g.p.l. available chlorine), use the sample as received. 

“ Available Chlorine.” — For available chlorine the size of the sample should 
be such that it will titre about 40.0 ml. of N/10 NaiSjOi. 

Dissolve 2-3 grams of jKitassiuin iodide crystals in 50 ml. of distilled water in 
a 250-ml. Erlcnmeyer flask. Introduce the sample under the surface of the 
solution and acidify slightly vrith acetic acid. Titrate with N/10 sodium 
thiosulfate (Reagent 62) until the yellow color of iodine is nearly destroyed. 
Add 5 ml. of starch* solution (Reagent 64) and titrate until the blue color entirely 
disappears. 


ml. N/10 NaaStOaX 3.546 
ml. of sample 


=g.p.l. ” available ” chlorine, 


ml. N/10 Na,8iOiX0.3546 
wt. of sample 


% ” available ” chlorine. 


Total NajO.-^Pipette sufficient sample, so that the total titre will be at 
least 10 nd. of N/10 HCl, into a 150>ml. Erlenmeyer flask, dilute with 25 ml. 
of distilled water and add 25 ml. of cone, NH4OH. Boll until the odor of 
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NH4OH has entirely disappeared. Cool and titrate witli N/lO II Cl (Riiagent 
110) using methyl orange (Reagent 37) as the indicator. 

ml. N/10HCIX3.1 , „ _ 

p-T i =g.p.l. NaA 

ml. of sample 


ml. N./IQ IIC1X.31 
wt. of sample 


= %NaA 


Sodium Hydroxide (NaOH). — Proceed as directed for total NaiO, using the 
same size sample, until ready to titrate. Transfer to a 400-ml. beaker, add 
50 ml. of BaCi2 (Reagent 12) and 10 drops of phenolphthalein (Reagent 41), 
stir well and titrate with N/10 HCl (Reagent 110) until the pink color dLsa|> 


pears. 


ml. K/10 HC1X4.0 
ml. of saiii])le 


= g.p.l. NaOH, 


ml. N/lO HC1X.4 
wt. of sample 


= % NaOIl. 


% 


Sodium Carbonate (NajCO^). 


(N/10 HCl titre for Na^O-N/lO IICl tiirp for NaOH) X5.3 , 

— ^ — g.p.l. ^ aal O3 

ml. of sample 

(N/10 HCl titre for Na^O-N/lO HCl titre for NaOH) X. 53 .. .. 
wt. of sample 


Note. — 1 . The NazCOa may be determined on the COz uiurliine (T. 8. P. method 
533 ) after treatment with NHiOH to destroy hypochlorites as described under NaOIL 
2. N/10 H28O4 may be used in place of N/lO HCl hut the results will not be as 
accurate, due to the liaSOg precipitate present in the determination of NaOH. This 
precipitate occludes part of the NaOH, making the titration low. 


COLORIMETIUC ESTIMATION OF CHLORINE *IN WATER 

The procedure makes use of the fact that when water containing free 
chlorine is treated with ortho-tolidine reagent, a definite color is obtained. 
Small amounts of free chlorine give a yellow, and larger amounts an orange color. 
The quantitative estimation is carried out by comparing this color with color 
standards representing definite amounts of free chlorine. 

The set as supplied consists of five chlorine color standards with the values 
0.1, 0.2, 0.3, 0.4 and 0.5 parts of chlorine i)er million, made up in sealed 25 ml. 
bottles; 1-25 ml. testing bottle; 50 ml. of ortho-tolidine reagent; and a calibrated 
0.5 ml. pipette with nipple; all compactly arranged in a portable case of sturdy 
construction, 8^ inches long, 4^ inches wide and 6 inches high. 
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A determination of free chlorine is made as follows: Rinse the testing bottle 
with the water to be tested. Place about 25 ml of the water in the bottle 
and add 0.5 ml. of ortho tolidine reagent by means of the pipette. Stopper 
tightly and shake well. Allow the solution to stand at least 5 minutes and 
compare the color developed with that of the chlorine color standards. The 
value can then be read off directly from the standards. 

Water having over 0.5 parts per million of free chlorine should be diluted 
with clilorine-free water, preferably distilled. For example, suppose a water 
contained 0,8 parts per million of free chlorine. Equal volumes of distilled 
water and the water to be tested should be thoroughly mixed and the determi- 
nation carried out as described above. The diluted sample will be found to 
contain 0.4 parts per million of free chlorine. This value would then be 
multiplied by 2 to give the actual chlorine content. Higher values would 
require further dilution and thi.s dilution would determine the factor by which 
the actual reading is multiplied. 

In the sterilization of drinking water with chlorine, the usual dosngp. is from 
0.25 to 0.50 parts per million, or 2 to 4 poiind.s per million galloas. Sometimes 
in a polluted or suspicious water, as much as 1.0 part per million is used, but 
this may cau.se a very strong taste. The dosage is affected by the presence of 
organic matter or oxidizable salts and by the hydrogen ion concentration, since 
oxidation results more quickly in the presence of free carbonic acid. The 
practical method is to so regulate the chlorine dosing device that frequent 
samples, taken at a point in the dLstribution system that allows for a 5 minute 
contact period, show a residual chlorine value of 0.1 to 0.2 parts per million. 

Tropaolin 00 ad.sorption indicator is useful in titration of halogens with 
AgNOs. Five drops of indicator (0.57o in water and ethanol 1 : 1) give a 
cream color during titration changing definitely pink at end-iK)int. 

Para-aminodimethyl-anilinb Test pou Halogens** 

To Moke the Test.— Two or three drops of the reagent should be added to 
five ml. of distilled watc»r and the solution to be tested slowly added. Only 
ciiougli of the solution to be te.stcd should be added that will produce a pink 
color, or other confusing results are apt to ensue. 

For example; If a 0.01 per cent solution of bromine is added, a drop at a 
time, to five ml. of the reagent, the following colors will appear in turn; pink, 
red, purple, violet-red, green, brown, and yellow, all definite colors formed by 
the succe8.sive halogeiiation of the benzene nucleus and the methyl side chains in 
quite a complex manner. 

The reagent when properly used will detect: 

1 part bromine in 1,300,000 parts of water, 

1 part chlorine in 65,000 parts of water, 

1 part iodine in 400,000 parts of water. 

Note. To Prepare the Reagent.— Dissolve five grams of nara-aminodimethyl- 
tmiline in 100 ml. of absolute alcohol. The alcohol is used as the solvent wth preference 
over water because it permits less decomposiUon. 

^ Ind. Eng. Chem., Anal. Ed. 3, 225, 1931. 
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Cr, atJoU 52.01; sp^r. 7.1; m.p. 1615° C.; b.p. 2200” C.; oxida, CiOi; CfiOs, CtOi 


Chromium occurs in nature in combined state, more generally in rocks of 
high magnesia and low silica content. It is found associated with iron, 
aluminum, calcium, copper, magnesium. The minerals chromite, chrome 
iron, FeO'CrsOs, and crocoisite, PbCr 04 , are of commercial importance. 

Chromium is used in alloys, in steel, in paint pigments, in chrome plating and has 
accordingly received much attention regarding its properties and diemical reactions 
«ith methods of determination. 


DETECTION 

Chromium is precipitated by ammonium hydroxide as bluish-green, Ct(OH) >, 
along with the hydroxides of iron and aluminum (members of previous groups 
having been removed). The chromic compound is oxidized to chromate by 
action of chlorine, bromine, sodium peroxide, or hydrogen peroxide added to 
the substance containing an excess of caustic alkali. The chromate dissolves 
and is thus separated from iron, which remains insoluble as Fe(0H)3. The 
alkali chromates color the solution yellow . 

Barium acetate or chloride added to a neutral or slightly acetic acid solution 
of a chromate precipitates yellow barium chromate, BaCr04. Addition of 
ammonium acetate to neutralize any free inorganic acid aids the reaction. 

Lead acetate produces a yellow precipitate with chromates, in neutral 
or acetic acid solutions. 

Mercurous nitrate or silver nitrste gives red precipitates with chromates. 

Hydrogen peroxide added to a chromate and heated with an acid, such 
as sulfuric, nitric, or hydrochloric, will form a greenish-blue-colored solution. 
Chromates are reduced by hydrogen peroxide in acid solution, the action being 
reversed in alkaline solution. 

Reducing agents, hydrogen sulfide, sulfurous acid, ferrous sslts, ilcohol 

form green chromic salts when added to chromates in acid solution. 

Efiier shaken with a chromate to which nitric acid and hydrogen peroxide 
are added is colored a transient blue by the unstable perchromic acid, which 

1 Vauquelin discovered chromium in crocoisite in 1797. 
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soon decompose into chromic salt with evolution of oxygen and fading of the 
blue color. 

Diphenyl CnrbazideTBSt.— To 5 ml. of the solution containing chromium as 
chromate, 2 drops of hydrochloric or acetic acid are added, and 1 drop of an 
acetic acid solution of diphenyl carbazide (0.2 gram CO(NH'NH*C»H5)2 is 
dissolved in 5 ml. glacial acetic acid and diluted to 20 ml with ethyl alcohol). 
A violet pink color is produced in presence of a chromate. Ijoss than 0.0000001 
gram chromium may be detected. 

Chromic salts are bluish green; chromic acid is red; chromates, yellow; 
dichromates, red; chrome alum, violet. 

The powdered mineral, containing chromium, when fused with sodium 
carbonate and nitrate, produces a yellow colored mass. 


ESTIMATION 

Among the substances in which chromium is determined are the following; 
Chrome iron or chromite, CrxOrFeOMgO; crocoisite, PbCrOi; slags; chromic 
oxide, clirome green, in pigments; chromates and dichromates; chrome steel 
andferro-chrome. 

In analytical procedures chromium precipitates with iron and aluminum and 
pauses difficulty in the determination of these two elements. In the iron 
determination by titration with KMnO^^ chromium, if present, is also reduced 
by zinc from a valence of three to a valence of two and is again oxidized to the 
tri valent form by KMn04, similar to the action with iron.} No reduction of 
trivalent chromium occurs with use of H28, SO* or SnCli, while iron is reduced. 

Details of getting chromium products into solution follow. The attack 
with sodium peroxide is generally satisfactory. The methods for its determi- 
nation seldom require preUmiuary separations. 


PREPARATION AND SOLUTION OF THE SAMPLE 

Although powdered metallic ohromium is soluble in dilute hydrochloric or 
sulfuric acid, it is only slightly soluble in dilute or concentrated nitric acid. 
It is practically insoluble in aqua regia and in concentrated sulfuric acid, 
^^hrome iron ore is difficult to dissolve. It is important to have the material 
*u finely powdered form to effect a rapid and complete solution of the sample. 
An agate mortar may be used to advantage in the final pulverizing of the 
f'ubstance. 

tAt room temperature Cr® is not reduced to at 10® or below by Zn(Hg). 
Ai 100“ KMnO* oxidizes Cri“ to Crvi, 
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General Procedures for Decompositioii of Refractory Materials Con- 
taining Chromium. — The following fluxes may be used: 

A. Fusion with KHSO4 and extraction with hot dilute HCl. The residue 
fused with Na 2 COi and KCIO^, 3 : 1, or fusion with soda lime and KClOsi 3 : 1. 

B. Fusion with NaHS 04 and NaF, 2 :1. 

C. Fusion with magnesia or lime and sodium or potassium carbonateSp 
4 : 1. 

D. Fusion with NaaO?, or NaOH and KNOb, or NaOH and NazOs. Nickel, 
iron, copper, or silver crucibles should be used for D, Platinum may be used 
for A, B, or C. 

Special Procedures. Materials High in Silica.— The finely ground sample, 
1 to 5 grams, is placed in a platinum dish and mixed with 2 to 5 ml. concentrated 
sulfuric acid (1.84), and 10 to 50 ml. of cone, hydrofluoric acid added. The 
solution is evaporated to small volume on the steam bath and to SOj fumes on 
the hot plate. Sodium carbonate is added in sufRcicnt amount to react with 
the free acid, and then an excess of 5 to lO grams added and the mixture heated 
to fusion and kept in molten condition for half an hour. From time to time a 
crystal of potassium nitrate is added to the center of the molten mass until 
1 to 2 grams are added. {Ca\iiion. Platinum ls attacked by KNOa, hence 
avoid adding a large amount at any one time.) Chromium and aluminum go 
into solution in the flux, but iron is thrown out as Fe(011)a. The cooled 
fusion is extracted with hot water and filtered from the iron residue. Chro- 
mium is in solution together with aluminum. If much iron is present it should 
be dissolved in a little hydrochloric acid and the solution poured into boiling 
10% solution of j)otassium hydroxide, the cooled solution+Fe(OH )3 precipitate 
is treated with hydrogen peroxide or sodium peroxide to oxidize any chromium 
that may have been occluded by the iron in the first precipitate. The mixture 
is again filtered and the combined filtrate.s examined for chromium. 

^dium Peroxide Fusion. Chrome Iron Ores.— One gram of finely pulver- 
ized ore is mixed with 8 grams of yellow sodium peroxide. (Fresh peroxide is 
best and fused in a nickel or iron crucible of 30 nd. capacity.) See p. 296 for 
detailed procedure. . The cooled fusion is dissolved in a casserole with 100 ml. to 
150 ml. of water, more peroxide being added to this solution if it appears purple. 
The excess of peroxide is decomposed by boiling the solution, and to the caustic 
solution free from peroxide is added 10 to 15 grams of ammonium carbonate or a 
sufficient quantity of the salt to neutralize four-fifths of the sodium hydroxide 
present in the solution, as the strong caustic would otherwise dissolve the filter. 
The solution is now filtered. The insoluble matter is treated on the filter with 
dilute sulfuric acid, 1:4. If a portion remains insoluble, it is an indication of 
incomplete decomposition of the ore, and this residue is again fused with 
peroxide and treated as above. The combined filtrates contain the chromium. 

Since chromates are reduced in presence of free acid and peroxide, the latter 
should be expelled before making the solution acid.^ 

If the chromate is to be precipitated as BaCrO^ or FbCr 04 , the solution 
should be acidified with hydrochloric acid. If the reduced solution is to be 
titrated with potassium permanganate, it is best to use sulfuric acid in neutral- 
izing the caustic solution. Further directions will be given under the method 
chosen. 


*See Separations. 
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Chrome ores may be readily decomposed by fusion of one part of the ore 
with 8 parts of NajOi in a nickel, iron or porcelain crucible. Five minutes is 
ample time instead of the 2o minutes given. (See Analysis of Chrome Ores— 
Determination of Chromium, by Cunningham and McNeill.) 

Method for Solution of Iron and Steel. — See methods at close of chapter. 


SEPARATIONS 

Chromium, Iron, and Aluminum. — If chromium has been fused with sodium 
peroxide or carbonate containing a little potassium nitrate, and the fusion 
extracted with boiling water, most of the chromium goes into solution as a 
chromate, together with alumina, but some of the chromium is occluded by 
]'c(OH) 3. If the amount of the iron precipitate is appreciable, and warrants 
the recovery of occluded chromium, it is dissolved in hydrochloric acid and the 
iron reprecipitated by pouring into a solution of strong sodium hydroxide, 
before filtering off the iron hydroxide, a little 11202 is added to oxidize the 
Cr^Os, if accidentally present, and the solution boiled and filtered. The 
combined filtrates will contain all of the chromium and aluminum. 

If chromium is present as a chromic salt, instead of a cliromate, it is oxidized 
to the higher form by adding peroxide (H2O2 or Na202) to the alkaline solu- 
tion. Bromine added to this solution or chlorine gas passed in will accomplish 
complete oxidation.’ It must be remembered that in acid solutions hydrogen 
peroxide, sodium peroxide, or nitrites will cause reduction of chromates to 
chromic salts (exception, see method for solution of steel), so that these should 
be boiled out of the alkaline solution before making decidedly acid with hydro- 
chloric or sulfuric acid. Since these are difficult, if not impossible, to expel 
completely from an alkaline solution, after boiling the strongly alkaline 
solution, dilute sulfuric acid is added until the solution acquires a permanent 
brown color (nearly acid), acid potassium sulfate, KHSO4, is added, and 
the boiling continued.^ This will decompose the bromates and expel bromine, 
etc., but will not cause the reduction of the chromate, as would a strong acid 
solution. 

Separation of Chromium from Aluminum.— This separation is necessary if 
chromium is to be precipitated as Cr(OH)i. The sodium cliromate and alumi- 
nate solutions are made slightly acid witli nitric acid and then faintly alkaline 
with ammonium hydroxide, Al(OH)s is precipitated and chromium remains 
in solution as a chromate. 

' Br may be added and then NaOH to oxidize Cr and precipitate Fe(OH)i. 

Chromic oxide and most of its compounds, except chrome iron stone, may be 
decomposed by cone. HNOi+KCIOi (added in small j^rtions). M. GrOger, Z. anorg. 
Cliem. 81, 233-242, 1913. 

* KHS()4 will not cause reduction of chromatee. A. Kurtenacker, Z. anal. Chem., 
52, 401-407, 1913; Analyst, 38, 449, 387. 
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GRAVIMETRIC METHODS FOR THE DETERMINATION 
OF CHROMIUM 

PRECIPITATION OF CHROMIC HYDROXIDE AND IGNITION 

TO CraOa' 

Chromium present as a chromic salt in solution, free from iron and aluminum 
or elements precipitated as hydroxides, is thrown out of solution by NH4OH 
as Cr(OH)a, the precipitate ignited to the oxide, CrzOs,*^ and so weighed. The 
presence of hydrochloric acid or sulfuric acid does not interfere. 

Reduction.— "If the chromium is already present as the chromic salt, free 
from iron and alumina, it may be precipitated directly as the hydroxide by 
addition of ammonia; otherwise, if present as the chromate, as is the case when 
a separation from iron and alumina has been necessary, and in cases where 
the chromium has been brought into solution by fusion with an oxidizing 
reagent, reduction is necessary. This is accomplished by passing 8O2 or 
H2S into the slightly acid solution of the chromate, or by adding alcohol 
to the hydrochloric acid solution and boiling until the solution appears a 
deep grass green. Twenty ml. of alcohol for every 0.1 gram of Cr has been 
found to be ample for this reduction. The SO2 or H2S should be expelled 
from solution by boiling, in ca.se either has been used for reduction of the 
chromate. 

Precipitation. Ammonium hydroxiie or ammonium sulfide is added 
in slight excess and the solufion boiled for about ten minuses.— The solution 
should be slightly alkaline (litmus), otherwise a few drops of ammonia should 
be added, but not a large excess; the solution will then settle out clear. A 
cloudy solution results from prolonged boiling when the solution has become 
acid; on the other hand, a large excess of ammonia will prevent complete pre- 
cipitation of chromium and the fdtrate will be colored pink or violet. The 
chromic hydroxide ie filtered off on a rapid filter paper. Since the precipi- 
tate is apt to be gelatinous it is advisable to wash two or three times by decanta- 
tion and several times on the paper. The well-drained precipitate and filter is 
ignited wet in a porcelain or platinum crucible, first over a low flame until the 
paper has been charred, then over a strong flame until the carbon has been 
burned away, the oxide is finally heated strongly in a dry hydrogen atmosphere, 
using a Rose crucible cover. The flame is turned off and the precipitate is 
allowed to cool to about 100“ C. in hydrogen before the crucible is placed in a 
desiccator the green residue is weighed as Cr208.^ Wt. of Cr2OaX0.6643=TH. 
of chromium. 

^It is advisable to take such a weight of sample that the ignited Cr20a does not 
exceed 0.5 gram in weight 

^ CrjOi, mo/M, 152; sp.gr,^ 5.21; m.p., 1900^ C.; insol. in HjO, slightly sol. in acids, 
dark green hexagonal. 

^^thaug, Z, anorg. Chem., B4, 165 (1913-1914). Chromic oxide is partially oxi- 
dized to chromic chromate in air. Oxygen Is most rapidly absorbed in the range 100- 

aoo“c. 
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DETERMINATION OP CHROMIUM AS BARIUM CHROMATE 

Chromium, present as a chromate, is precipitated from a neutral or faintly 
acetic acid solution of an alkali chromate by addition of barium acetate or 
chloride. The BaCr 04 is gently ignited and weighed. The solution should be 
free from sulfuric acid or sulfates. 

Procedure.— The alkali chromate solution is neutralized with nitric acid 
or ammonia as the case may require, precautions for avoiding reduction 
having been observed as indicated under Preparation and Solution of the 
Sample. Ten ml. of ^ N BaGh or Ba(C2Ha02)2 (approx. 10% soln.) are added 
to the boiling solution for each 0.1 gram of chromium present. The reagent 
should be added in a fine stream or drop by drop to prevent occlusion of the 
reagent by the precipitate. The precipitated chromate is allowed to settle 
on the steam bath for two or tliree hours and then filtered into a weighed Gooch 
crucible and washed with 10% alcohol solution.^ The precipitate is dried for 
an hour in the oven, then placed in an asbestos ring suspended in a large 
crucible with cover ami thus heated over a low flame, gradually increasing the 
heat until the outer crucible becomes a dull red. The cover is removed and 
the heating continued for five minutes, or until the precipitate appears a uniform 
yellow throughout. ^Higli heating should be avoided. The cooled residue is 
weighed as BaCrO*. 

BaCrO.,X 0.2053 = Cr. 

BaCr04X0.3000 = Cr203. 

BaCrO4X0.7G65 = K2CrO4. 

. BaCr04X0.5806 = KoCr207. 

Notes.— I f the precipitate on the sides of the crucible appears green, it is ignited 
until the green color disappears. 

If sulfates are present, BaSOi will be precipitated; hence this method could not be 
used. In this case either reduction to the chromic salt and precipitation of chromium 
as Or (OH) a or a volumetric procedure should be followed. 

Oxidize chromium with an excess of hydrogen |)croxide in alkaline solution, reduce 
in acid solution with ferrous sulfate and titrate with permanganate. Decomposition 
of hydrogen peroxide is accelerated by heat and by presence of sodium sulfate or ferric , 
salts. Salts of nickel, cobalt, or manganase decompose HaOz energetically and lower 
results are obtained. F. Bourin and A. Senechal. Compt. rend., 157, 1528-31. 

Mercurous Nitrate Method. — To the chromate solution (containing 0.2-0.5 g. Cr) 
heated to boiling is added 2 grams of Na 2 C 03 and then a saturated solution of pure 
mercurous nitrate in 1/10 soln. cone. HNO^ (free from nitrous oxides), added in aught 
excess. The mixture is boiled until the brown precipitate changes to the orange crystal- 
line form. The precipitatB is filt^rod and washed with hot water, then ignited three 
hours over a Meeker burner until the weight is constant. 

< If the filtrate appears yellow, chromate is indicated, the solution should be reduced 
and the chromium, precipitated as Cr(0H)i. 1! the. hltrate is pmk, it ahouid he Med 
imtil it appears ereen and Gt(OH)) precipitates. These precipitates shovdd he included 
in the above calculation for chronuum. 

BaCrOi, mol.uil., 253.37; tp.gr., 4.493; soiuhility per 100 nd. 0.00038^” and 
0.0043 hot. Soluble in llCl and in HNOr, yellow tnomhic plates. 
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Procedure.— ^The solution containing the sample is nearly neutralized with 
sodium carbonate, the reagent being added until a slight cloudiness results. 
The solution is now cleared with a few drops of sulfuric acid, and then suf- 
ficient excess of a strong solution of sodium thiosulfate added to precipitate 
duminum, chromium, manganese, etc. The precipitate is filtered off, dis- 
solved in the least amount of dilute nitric acid, then filtered from the precipi- 
tated sulfur and diluted to 300 to 400 ml. Chromium is now oxidized by adding 
10 ml. of 0.2% silver nitrate solution, about 10 grams each of ammonium nitrate 
and persulfate. After boiling for about twenty minuteH, sufficient hydro- 
chloric acid is added to decompose any permanganate present and to precipi- 
tate the silver, and a few ml. added in excess. The solution is again boiled 
for about ten minutes and then filtered. The filtrate is treated with a little 
sodium phosphate to repress the color of traces of iron that may be present 
and made to a definite volume. 

The solution may now be compared with a standard solution containing 
the same amounts of acids, manganese, alumina, etc., as are present in the 
sample, tenth normal potassium dichromate being run into this standard solu- 
tion until its color matches that of the sample. The burette reading i.s taken 
and the chromium calculated. 

One ml. of N/10 K^OsOy = 0.001734 gram Cr. 

Notes. — Prolonged boiling after addition of hydrochloric acid to the solution of 
the chromate w ill cause its reduction. A green tint usually indicates that the chromate 
has been reduced. 

The test may be carried on in the presence of sulfurii;, hydrochloric, phosphoric 
hydrofluoric, and nitric acids, Alumina, manganese, and small amounts of iron do not 
interfere. 

Organic matter should be destroyed by either calcining the sample or by oxidation 
by taking to fumes with sulfuric acid. The presence of this prevents precipitation of 
chromium. 

COLORIMETRIC ESTIMATION OF SMALL AMOUNTS OF CHRO- 
MIUM WITH DIPHENYL CARUAZIDE 

Diphenyl carbazide, CO(NH'NH*C 6 H 5 )z, gives a violet color with chromic 
salts or chromates in acid solution, the intensity of the color being propor- 
tional to the concentration of the chromate. Less than 0.0001 milligram of 
chromium may be detected by this reagent. The following procedure may be 
used for determining traces of the element: 

1 to 2 grams of the substance, which has been brought into solution with 
water or acid, is treated with an excess of sodium peroxide to oxidize chromium, 
and the solution filtered. The filtrate, concentrated to 75-80 ml., is acidified 
with hydrochloric acid, so that there is present about 5 ml. of free concentrated 
acid (sp. gr. 1*19) per 100 ml. of solution. The solution, transferred to a 
Nessler tube, is treated with 1 ml. of the reagent, and the color compared with 
standards containing the same reagents as the sample examined. A color- 
imeter may be used and comparison made with a standard according to details 
given for the colorimetric comparison of traces of lead or titanium. 

Preparation of Diphenyl Carbazide ReagBnt.^One-tenth of a gram of the 
compound is dissolved in 10 ml. of glacial acetic acid and diluted to 100 ml. 
with ethyl alcohol. 
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Diphenyl carbazide may be made by heating a mixture of 15 grams of 
urea with 50 grams of phenyl hydrazine four hours, finishing at 155° C. The 
solid product is crystallized throe times with alcohol. A light straw-colored 
product is obtained. A white product is obtained if the urea is cut down to 
5 grams; the yield, however, is only 25% of that obtained by the first method 
and the compound possesses no advantages. 


DICHROMATE-DIPHENYLAMINE METHOD FOR DETERMINING 
CHROMIUM IN IRON ORES AND ALLOYS 

The method takes advantage of Knop’s reaction with diphenylamine 
(Journal of the American Chemical Society, Feb., 1024) in titration of iron 
with potassium dichromate; here chromate is titrated with a solution of iron. 
The procedure is applicable to the determination of chromium in ores, ferro- 
chromo, chrome steels and soluble chromates. 

Reagents. Potassium DicAromafe.— 0.1 N solution. 

Ferrous Ammonium Sulfate or Ferrous Sulfate,— Q.l N solution. 

Phosphoric^Sulfuric Acid, — 150 ml. sulfuric acid (sp. gr. L84) and 150 ml. 
phosphoric acid (sp. gr. 1.7p) diluted to 1000 ml. with water. 

Diphenylamine Indicator, — One g. of the reagent dissolved in 100 ml. of 
sulfuric acid (sp. gr. 1.84). Use 4 drops (0.2 ml.). Deduct 0.1 ml. blank. 

•Sodium Peroxide. — Fresh powder. 

Procedure.--The amount of the sample should be such as contains between 
0.002 to 0.08 g. chromium. The finely powdered material is fused with ten 
times its weight of sodium peroxide in a nickel or iron crucible. (It appears 
unnecessary to heat to molten condition, provided the mass sinters.) After 
heating at dull red heat for ten minutes, the crucible is cooled and then upset in a 
400-ml. beaker containing about 100 ml. of water. (The beaker should be 
immediately covered as the reaction is violent.) The crucible is washed out and 
removed, and the solution boiled to expel the peroxide. The solution is cooled 
and dilute sulfuric acid added until the alkali is neutralized and the solution is 
slightly acid. (Iron hydroxide dissolves, but manganese dioxide remains in 
suspension.) If manganese is present, it is removed by filtration. To the 
filtrate 15 ml. of phosphoric-sulfuric acid mixture is now added and, from a 
burette, a measured excess of standard ferrous ammonium sulfate. (With 
an excess of ferrous salt the solution turns green.) Four drops (0.2 ml.) of 
diphenylamine indicator are now added and the excess of ferrous salt titrated 
with standard potassium dichromate. The green color changes to a blue 
green and then to an intense blue or violet color. (If the end-point is overrun, 

“ The ferric hydroxide occludes chromium; hence solution of the iron with acid and 
repreeipitation is necessary to recover chromium. 
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titrate back with ferrous sulfate to a green color and repeat the dichrornate 
titration. Convert the reagents to exact equivalents^ i.e., terms of 0.1 N 
solution.) The difference between the ml. of ferrous solution and the dichro- 
mate reagent multiplied by the chromium equivalent represents the chromium 
in the sample. One ml. 0.1 N solution is equivalent to 0.001734 g. chromium. 

Notes, — 1. If it is desired to filter off the iron and manganese precipitates, it will 
be necessary to filter through asbestos or to neutralize the caustic with ammonium 
carbonate (1.5 times as much as peroxide used in fusion)i boil and filter through paper. 

2. If the iron precipitate has been dissolved and much manganese is present, the 
precipitate may be filtered off. Manganese dioxide does not occlude an appreciable 
amount of chromium, 

3. Chrome steels may be dissolved with acid followed by treatment with perman- 
ganate to oxidize the iron. 

4. It is evident that neither ferric salt nor dichrornate alone produces the blue color, 
but an excess of dichrornate in presence of ferric iron. If murn chromium is present, 
the end-point may be overnm ow’ing to the depth of color, the excess of dichrornate 
causing a greenish-blue color to reappiw. Back titration with ferrous sulfate will 
restore the blue or violet color, and an excess will change the color to blue-green. 



By courtesy of Arthur H. Thomas Company, Philadelphia, Fa. 

Flo. 38.— Colorimeter. 

DlRECnONS FOR THE USE OF A DUBOSCQ TYPE OF COLORIMETER 

The mirror is turned so that the two halves of the field appear to be ^uallv illumi- 
nated with the cups clean and empty. The solutions are then poured into the cups. 
Hie cup containing the standard solution is then lowered to a dranite thickness of the 
standard solution between the bottom of the cup and the end of the plunger. With 
this movement the half of the field corresponding to the standard solution is seen to 
darken, while the other half remains luminous and colorless. If the cup containing the 
unknown solution is now moved in its turn, the two halves of the field are brought to 
the same intensity, after which the height at which the two liquid columns display this 
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equal absorptivo power is read by means of this scale. The proportion of coloring matter 
in two solutions is inversely proportional to the heights of the two columns necessary 
to obtain the same intensity of illumination; thus if the standard tube is set at 10 mm.p 
and the solution under examination is the same intensity of color at 20 mm., the latter 
is just one-half the concentration of the standard. This is usually expres^ by the 
formula: 

Color of iesi solution _ Height of standard solution 
Color of staridard solution Height of solution to be tested' 

Ifp therefore, the scale reading is 20 mm. for the standard, and 15 mm. for the solution 
to be tested, the formula reads; 


If, for example, the standard solution contains 4 ml. of colorini^ matter in 100 ml., the 
solution under test will be found to contain 4X1.33 "5.32 ml. in 100 ml. 


ANALYSIS OF HIGH SPEED STEEL 

DETERMINATION OF CHROMIUM AND VANADIUM 

Two ( 2 . 000 ) grams of the sample are dissolved in 50 ml. of sulfuric acid (1 to 
3) in a 400-ml. beaker at a temperature of approximately 50 to 60° 0. Ten (10) 
ml. of “ perhydrol ” (30% HzOz) diluted with 20 ml. of water are added and the 
solution is heated to boiling for several minutes. The solution is then diluted to 
a volume of 100 ml. with hot water, filtered on an 11 cm. paper and the residue 
washed from 12 to 15 times with warm w^ater. The filtrate (contained in a 600- 
ml. beaker) is evaporated almost to fumes of sulfur trioxide to insure the 
removal of the excess of perhydrol,” diluted with water to 100 ml., and 
reserved. 

The tungstic acid precipitate and the paper on which it was filtered are 
transferred back to the original 400-ml. beaker. Twenty-five (25) ml. of hot 
AVater are added and the filter is beaten to a pulp by means of a glass stirring 
rod. Ten ( 10 ) grams of NH 4 CI and a slight excess of ammonium hydroxide 
(sp. gr. 0.90) are added and the solution is gently warmed for about 5 minutes. 
The liquid is filtered on an 11 cm. paper, the residue and filter paper washed 
from 18 to 20 times with 5% ammonium chloride solution, and ignited in 
porcelain at a dull red heat to burn oiT the carbon of the filter paper. The 
residue is brushed into a 30-ml. “ Armco ” iron crucible and fused with ap- 
proximately 3 grams of NazOj. The melt, when cool, is dissolved in 50 ml. of 
water, the solution acidified with sulfuric acid and added to the main solution 
obtained as described in the preceding paragraph. 

To the warm solution (which should have a total volume of approximately 
250 ml.) there are added from 8 to 10 ml. of a 0.5% solution of silver nitrate, 
from six to eight drops of strong potassium permanganate solution (25 grama per 
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liter), and a sufficient weight of ammohium persulfate salt (from 3 to 5 grams 
are required) to thoroughly oxidize the chromium, and the liquid is boiled for 
at least five minutes. The permanganate is consumed in the oxidation of the 
chromium but its color again appears as soon as the chromium has been 
eompletely oxidized by the ammonium persulfate. Its permanent reappear- 
ance is proof that all the chromium has been oxidized. Twenty (20) ml. of 10% 
sodium chloride solution are introduced and the solution is boiled until the 
permanganate or any manganese dioxide has completely disappeared. Should 
this take longer than 3 minutes' boiling, an additional 10 ml. of 10% sodium 
chloride are added and the boiling is continued. The solution is cooled to room 
temperature, treated with 3 ml. of phosphoric acid (syrup, sp. gr. 1.725), and an 
excess of from 5 to 10 ml. of 0.1 N ferrous ammonium sulfate solution is added 
from a 100-ml, burette. This will cause the reduction of the chromium to the 
trivalcnt state as shown by the following equation: 

2HjCr04+6FeS04+6H2S04=Cr2(S04)3+3Fe2(S04)s+SIl20. 

The burette reading is noted and 0.1 N potassium permanganate is run in with 
vigorous stirring until the solution has assumed a faint pink color which 
remains permanent for at least 30 seconds. 

The excess of ferrous sulfate used, is of course, oxidized to ferric sulfate. 
Therefore, subtraction of the number of ml. of 0.1 N permanganate used from the 
number of ml. of 0.1 N ferrous ammonium sulfate taken, gives the volume of 0.1 
N ferrous ammonium sulfate required to reduce the chromic acid. One ml. of 
0.1 N ferrous ammonium sulfate is equivalent to 0.001734 gram chromium. 

Immediately after completing the titration of the chromium, the determi- 
nation of the vanadium may be conducted in the following maimer: The 
solution is titrated with an approximately 0.05 N solution of potassium per- 
manganate (it is not necessary to determine the exact strength of this solution) 
with vigorous stirring, until a strong pink color has developed which remains 
permanent for 30 seconds. An approximately 0,05 N ferrous ammonium 
sulfate solution (it is unnecessary to determine the exact strength of this 
solution) is next run in with constant stirring until a drop of the solution, when 
added on a spot plate to a drop of a 0.1% solution of potassium ferricyanide, 
results in the immediate formation of a blue color, showing that an excess of 
ferrous iron has been added. An exce^ss of 10 ml. of ferrous ammonium sulfate 
is then introduced and after the solution has been stirred for one minute, the 
excess of ferrous salt over that required to reduce the vanadium, is oxidized by 
adding 8 ml. of 15% ammonium persulfate and vigorously stirring the liquid for 
one minute longer. The ammonium persulfate oxidizes the excess of ferrous 
iron but does not affect the reduced vanadium. The reactions which take place 
are shown by the following equations: 

2H,V04+2FeS04+3Il2S04=V202(S04)2+Fe2(S04)3+6HnO, 

2FeS04+(NHi)2S208=FB2(S0.i)»+(NH4)2S04. 

(excess) 

An 0.05 N solution of potassium permanganate is then run into the solution 
with constant stirring until a faint pink color, which remains psmanert^ for 30 
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secondSi has developed; 

5V2O2(SO4)2+2KMnO4+22H2O=10H,VO4+K2SO4+2Mn8O4+7H2BO4, 

The permanganate solution is standardized against pure sodium oxalate 
obtained from the Bureau of Standards. A blank " is run by dissolving 2 
grams of “ American Ingot Iron ” or iron drillings free from vanadium and 
chromium in 100 ml. of sulfuric acid (1 to 4) and 20 ml. of nitric acid (sp. gr« 
1 . 20 ) and putting the solution through all of the operations of a regular analysis. 
If the cast iron or steel contains an appreciable amount of chromium, a weight of 
potassium bichromate containing the amount of chromium in the sample is 
dissolved in the acids with the ingot iron, or, a sample of steel containing 
approximately the same amount of chromium but free from vanadium may be 
used. Each ml. of 0.05 N potassium permanganate is equal to 0..00254B gram 
vanadium on a one gram sample. 

Solutions Required. Silver Nitrate Solution, 0.5%, — Five (5) grams of 
silver nitrate are dissolved in 1000 ml. of distilled water. 

Sodium Chloride, 10%. — One hundred (100) grams of salt are dissolved in 
1000 ml. of distilled water. 

Standard Ferrous Ammonium Sulfate Solution. (One ml. of 0.1 normal 
solution equals 0.001734 gram of chromium). — This solution is prepared by dis- 
solving 39,25 grams of FeS 04 ' (NH 4 ) 2 S 04 , 6 H 2 O in 1 liter of distilled water 
containing 20 ml. of dilute sulfuric acid (1:1). The solution is mixed thor- 
oughly and standardized against 0.1 normal potassium permanganate, which 
has in turn been standardized against Bureau of Standards' sodium oxalate. 
This solution should be standardized just before using, as its value may change 
from day to day. 

Staridard Potassium Permanganate Solution (0.1 normal). — This solution 
should contain 3.1606 grams per liter; it is prepared by dissolving 3.18 grams of 
the purest obtainable permanganate in 300 ml. of boiling water, cooling to 
room temperature, filtering on acid washed and ignited asbestos and making up 
to 1 liter and mixing thoroughly. After a preliminary standardization against 
sodium oxalate (obtained from the Bureau of Standards), the solution is diluted 
BO as to be exactly 0.1 normal and the strength verified by a second comparison 
with sodium oxalate. This solution should be kept in a dark bottle. 


DETERMINATION OF CHROMIUM IN A SOLUBLE CHROMATE 

To a concentrated solution of potassium iodide is added a known amount 
of the soluble chromate dissolved in a little water. The liberated iodine is 
now titrated with standard thiosulfate reagent. 

One ml. of N/10 Na 28208 = 0.001734 g. Cr. 


DETERMINATION OF CHROMIUM IN CHROMITE 

About 0.2 g. of the powdered ore is fused with ten times its weight of 
Na 20 i in a porcelain crucible, placed inside a larger crucible. The melt is 
dissolved in water and the Fe(OH)s filtered off. The filtrate is evaporated to 
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drynesis, the residue taken up with as little water as possible and about two 
grams of El added. The solution is now diluted to about 300 ml and the 
liberated iodine titrated with standard thiosulfate. 

One ml. of N/10 NazSjOa **0.001734 g. Cr. 

Oxidations of Chromium.— Small amounts of chromium may be oxidized 
by fusion with NajCOa and KNOa, large amounts by fusion with Na202. 

In acid solution oxidation is effected by PbOa or KCIO3 or K2Sit07 or 
(NH4)aS207 (in presence of AgNOa). Perchloric acid is useful in oxidation.^® 
Potassium bromate may be used.^*^ 


ANALYSIS OF CHROME ORES» 

The exact analysis of clirome ore is a matter of some difficulty, involving the 
separation and determination of large amounts of chromium, iron, aluminum, 
and magnesium. Although chromite is one of the most stable of the common 
minerals, complete decomposition may be obtained by heating the ore with 
perchloric and sulfuric acids or by fusion with sodium peroxide or a mixture of 
sodium carbonate and borax. The methods here described for the determi- 
nation of chromium, iron, silica, alumina, lime, and magnesia offer the advan- 
tages of exceptional accuracy and simplicity of manipulation. 


DETERMINATION OF CHROMIUM 

Chromium can be determined more quickly and more accurately on a 
separate portion of the sample than on the same portion used Tor determining 
the other constituents. One (1.0000) gram of the lOO-mesh ore, which has 
been dried for 2 hours at 105-110'’ C., is weighed, preferably from a weighing 
bottle, transferred to a 30-ml. Armco iron crucible, and fused over a gas flame 
with about 8 grams of dry sodium peroxide. The fusion should be made bv 
revolving the crucible around the outer edge of the flame of a laboratory burner 
until the contents have melted down quietly; the temperature is then increased 
to a medium red beat for 3 to 5 minutes and a rotary motion is given to the 
fused material to prevent spraying. Suitable iron crucibles, containing only a 
trace of chromium^ can be obtained from the Consolidated Manufacturing 

^ J. J. Lichtin, Ind. Eng. Chem*, Anal. Ed. 2, 126, 1900. 

Eolthc^ and SandeUTlnd. Eng. Chem., Anal. Ed, 2, 140, 1930, 

Thomas R. Cunnini^m and Thomas R. McNeill. Union Carbide & Carbon 
Research Laboratories, InC., Long Island City, N. Y.|Bjid Electro Metallurgical Com^ 
pany, Niagara Falls, N. Y. Ind. Eng. Chem., Anal, ^d. 1, 70, 1029, 
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Company, Dayton^ Ohio. Ordinary iron crucibles, which may contain 
significant amounts of chromium, should be avoided. 

When the crucible has partly cooled, and while tightly covered, it is tapped 
on an iron plate to loosen the fusion in a solid cake. This is transferred to a 
600-ml. covered beaker and treated with 200 ml. of warm water. The crucible 
is also rinsed with water. The solution is treated with 60 ml. of sulfuric acid 
(1 : 1) and 5 ml. of nitric acid (sp. gr. 1.42) and is then boiled for several 
minutes until all iron scale from the crucible has dissolved. From 20 to 25 ml. 
of a 0.5% solution of silver nitrate, 1 or 2 drops of strong potassium per- 
manganate (25 grams per liter) and 3 to 5 grams of ammonium persulfate (to 
oxidize the chromium completely) are added and the liquid is then boiled for 5 
minutes. Twenty milliliters of a 10% solution of sodium chloride are intro- 
duced and the solution is boiled for 5 to 10 minutes after the permanganate 
or any manganese dioxide has completely disappeared, to make sure that all 
chlorine has been expelled. The solution is cooled to room temperature, 
treated with 3 ml. of phosphoric acid (s}nrup, sp. gr. 1.725), and an excess of 5 ml. 
of 0.1 N ferrous ammonium sulfate solution is added from a 100-ml. burette. 
This will cause the reduction of the chromium to the trivalent state, as shown 
by the following equation: 

2H2Cr04+6FeS04+6H2S04=Cr2(S04)3+3re2(S04)>+8H20. 

The burette reading is noted and 0.1 N potassium permanganate solution is run 
in with vigorous stirring to the first faint permanent darkening of the clear green 
color. 

The excess of ferrous ammonium sulfate naturally is oxidized to ferric 
sulfate; wherefore, subtraction of the volume of 0.1 N potassium permanganate 
used from the volume of 0.1 N ferrous ammonium sulfate taken gives the 
volume of 0.1 N ferrous ammonium sulfate required to reduce the chromic 
acid. The ferrous ammonium sulfate solution is prepared by dissolving 30.2 
grams of the salt in 1 liter of water (1 ml. = 0.001734 gram chromium) and it is 
standardized against 0.1 N potassium permanganate; this standardization 
must be made every day the solution is used, as this gradually grows weaker as a 
result of oxidation. The 0.1 N potassium permanganate is standardized against 
sodium oxalate obtained from the Bureau of Standards.^" 


DETERMINATION OF IRON AND ALUMINA 

One-half (0.6000) gram of the sample, which has been ground to an im- 
palpable powder in an agate mortar and dried for 2 hours at 105-110° C., is 
weighed preferably from a weighing bottle, and treated in a 300-ml. covered 
casserole with 50 ml. of sulfuric acid (1 : 4) and 5 ml. of perchloric acid (sp. gr. 
1.54); The liquid is heated gently until fumes of sulfur trioxide are freely 
evolved* This treatment should result in a complete decomposition of the ore 
except some chrome ores which contain quartz. 

An alternate method of decomposition is to fuse a 0.5000-gram sample of the 
dry agateoground ore with a mixture of 5 grams of sodium carbonate and 2 
Srams of powdered fused borax (NasB 4 Q 7 ) in a covered 50-ml. platinum crucible. 

” Fowler and Bright, J. Res. NaH. Bur. of Stands. IS^ 4S3 (1935). 
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The fusion must be maintained at a temperature of approximately 1100” C. 
for 20 minutes, while a rotary motion is given to the crucible from time to 
time to stir up any unattached particles of ore on the sides or bottom. When 
cool, the melt is dissolved in 50 ml. of hydrochloric acid (1:4) contained in a 
300-ml. covered casserole. The solution is evaporated on a steam bath almost 
to dryness, 50 ml. of methanol and 20 ml. of hydrochloric acid (sp. gr. 1.19) are 
added and the evaporation is continued just to dryness. The residue is mois- 
tened with 10 ml. of nitric acid (sp. gr. 1.42) and heated for 5 minutes to decom- 
pose any remaining alcohol. Twenty-five (25) ml. of perchloric acid (00%) are 
introduced and the solution is heated cautiously until fumes of perchloric acid 
begin to be evolved, and the fuming continued for at least 10 minutes longer to 
insure the complete oxidation of the chromium to chromic acid. 

The solution is cooled rapidly, about 50 ml. of water added, boiled for 
several minutes to expel free chlorine and cooled to room temperature. The 
solution is filtered on an 11-cm. paper containing a small amount of ashlcss 
paper pulp and the silica washed thoroughly with cold water, ignited in plati- 
num, ^t at a dull red heat until the carbon has burned and finally at 1100° C. 
for 10 minutes. The crucible and silica are cooled in a desiccator, weighed 
and treated nith 1 drop of sulfuric acid and 1 to 2 ml. of hydrofluoric acid 
(48%) and the solution is evaporated to dryness. The crucible is again ignited 
for a few minutes at 1100° C., cooled and weighed. The loss in weight, multi- 
plied by 200, gives the percentage of SiO: in the sample. The small residue 
which usually remains is fused with about 0.5 gram of sodium pyrosulfate, 
dissolved in a few ml. of hot water, and added to the filtrate from the silica. 
The solution collected in a 250-ml. beaker is boded down to a volume of about 
100 ml. A slight excess of a 6.5 % solution of lead nitrate is added with vigorous 
stirring to precipitate the chromium (1 ml. of this solution will precipitate 10 
mg. of chromium) and the solution is filtered on a 9-cm. paper containing some 
Bshless paper pulp. The paper and precipitate are washed at least 15 times 
with hot water and discarded. The filtrate and washings, which should have 
a volume of 175 to 200 ml., are collected in a 250-mJ. beaker. 

The solution is treated with a brisk stream of hydrogen sulfide for about 
10 minutes, filtered on a 9-cm. paper into a 400-ml. beaker and the lead sulfide, 
together with any platinum from the crucible, or other metals of the second 
group, are washed well with hydrogen sulfide water containing 1% sulfuric acid, 
and discarded. 

The filtrate is boiled to expel hydrogen sulfide, treated with 1 ml. of nitric 
acid (sp. gr. 1.42) and the boiling continued for several minutes to oxidize the 
iron to the ferric state. Five grams of ammonium chloride and a conuderable 
quantity of ashless paper pulp are introduced and the solution is rendered very 
faintly ammoniacal by the addition of dilute, filtered ammonium hydroxide 
(1 to 4). The solution is heated to boiling for 1 or 2 minutes (no longer), the 
precipitate is allowed to settle, and is then filtered and washed 10 or 12 times 
with a hot 2% solution of ammonium chloride. The precipitate is rinsed from 
the filter back into the beaker with a jet of warm water and dissolved in 50 ml. of 
hydrochloric acid (1 to 4). A second ammonia separation is made in a similar 
manner, the precipitate being filtered on the same paper. The two filtrates 
are combined and reserved for the determination of Ume and mapesia. 
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The hydroxide precipitate is dissolved in 60 ml. of hot hydrochloric acid 
(1 to 4) and the solution diluted with cold water to a volume of 100 ml. Some 
ashless paper pulp is added, the liquid is cooled to about 20 *^ C. and the iron 
and titanium are precipitated by the addition (drop-wise and with constant 
stirring) of a cold, freshly prepared, filtered 6 % solution of cupfeiron (am- 
monium nitrosophenylhydroxylamine, CbHsN-NO-ONHi) in slight excess. 
An excess is known to be present when a drop of the precipitant forms a white 
precipitate which quickly goes into solution. The precipitate is filtered on an 
11 -cm. paper with the aid of gentle suction, washed thoroughly with cold 10 % 
hydrochloric acid and ignited at a low temperature in a porcelain or silica 
crucible. The resulting oxides are treated in a 150-ml. beaker with 10 ml. of 
hydrochloric acid (sp. gr. 1.19) and heated until the iron oxide has all dissolved. 
Iron is determined in this solution by the Zimmermann-Reinhardt method. 
If the determination of titanium is desired, the ignited oxides are fused with 
potassium pyrosulfate, the melt dissolved in sulfuric acid (1 to 4) and the 
titanium determined colnrinietrically. The iron is then determined in this 
solution by one of the approved methods. 

The filtrate from the cupferron precipitate, which contains all of the alu- 
minum, is concentrated to a volume of 40 to 50 ml. Fifty ml. of nitric acid 
(sp. gr. 1.42) are added and the evaporation is continued slowly until the volume 
has again been reduced to 60 to 75 ml. Ten ml. of perchloric acid (60%) are 
added and the solution is evaporated until fumes of perchloric acid begin to be 
evolved and the fuming continued for at least 5 minutes, to insure the complete 
destruction of the cupferron. The perchloric acid residue is taken up in 50 ml. 
of water, boiled for several minutes, and filtered to remove any silica. Five 
grams of ammonium chloride and some ashless paper pulp are introduced and 
the aluminum is precipitated by the addition of ammonium hydroxide (1 to 4) 
in very faint excess. The liquid is boiled for 1 or 2 minutes (no longer), the 
precipitate filtered and washed 18 or 20 times with 2 % ammonium chloride 
solution, ignited in a weighed covered platinum crucible, first at a low heat 
and finally to constant weight at 1100 to 1150'" C., cooled, and weighed. The 
increase in weight represents the amount of AI 2 O 3 present in the ore, and only 
a small proportion of the PzOb. 

The phosphorus content of the chrome ores usually encountered is so low 
that the error introduced by its inclusion with the alumina is negligible, except 
when the highest accuracy is desired. To make correction for phosphorus, 
the oxides are fused with 6 to 8 grams of sodium carbonate, and the fusion is 
dissolved in water and made acid with an excess of about 2 ml. of nitric acid. 
Phosphorus is determined in this solution by any one of the approved methods. 

DETERMINATION OF LIME AND MAGNESIA 

The combined ammoniacal filtrates from the iron and aluminum hydroxide 
precipitates are made slightly acid with hydrochloric acid, evaporated to a 
Volume of approximately 150 ml., and cooled to 15° C. Twenty milliliters of a 
10 % solution of diammonium phosphate are added and ammonium hydroxide 
(sp. gr. 0.90) is then slowly introduced, drop by drop, with vigorous stirring 
until the solution is ammoniacal and a crystalline precipitate appears. Fifteen 
niilliliters of ammonia (sp. gr. 0.90) are added, the liquid is stirred thoroughly 
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and finally chilled by surrounding the beaker with crushed ice. After standing 
for several hours with frequent stirring, or preferably overnight if allowed to 
stand at room temperature, the solution is filtered on a 9-cm. blue ribbon paper, 
and the precipitate is washed three or four times by decantation with cold 2.5% 
ammonia water. Twenty-five milliliters of hydrochloric acid (1 : 1) are poured 
through the filter, the filtrate being collected in the original beaker containing 
the bulk of the precipitate, and the filter is washed thoroughly with 5% 
hydrochloric acid. The solution is diluted with cold water to a volume of 150 
ml, 3 ml. of a 10% solution of dlammonium phosphate ore added, and the 
precipitation is repeated as previously described. The precipitate is allowed 
to stand for 2 hours surrounded by cTU.shed ice, filtered, washed ten or twelve 
times with' cold 2.5% ammonia water, and ignited in a weighed platinum 
crucible, first at a dull red heat until the carbon has been burned, and finally 
to constant weight at 1000-1050° C. 

The pyrophosphate precipitate thus obtained — which will contain all the 
lime, magnesia, any manganese present, and small amounts of silica— is 
dissolved in 20 ml. of hot dilute (1 : 4) hydrochloric acid, the solution is 
filtered on a 7-cm. paper to remove silica, and the filter is washed well with hot 
Water. The paper and silica are ignited and the silica determination is com- 
pleted in the usual manner. The weight of silica foujid is deducted from the 
weight of the magnesium pyrophosphate obtained as previously described. 

Ten milliliters of sulfuric acid (1 : 1) are added to the filtrate from the silica 
and the solution is evaporated to fumes of sulfur trioxide. Five milliliters of 
water and enough absolute alcohol to constitute 90 to 95% of the total volume 
are added, and the solution is stirred vigorously for several minutes. After the 
calcium sulfate precipitate has settled for 2 or 3 hours, preferably overnight, it 
is filtered on a 9-cm. blue ribbon paper and the paper and precipitate are 
washed free from phosphoric acid with 80% alcohol. The calcium sulfate is 
dissolved in 25 ml. of hot 10% hydrochloric acid and the solution is heated to 
boiling. One-tenth gram of oxalic acid is added and the lime is precipitated 
by the slow addition, with vigorous stirring, of dilute ammonia (1 : 3) in slight 
excess, the determination being completed in the usual manner. The weight of 
calcium oxide found is calculated to tricalcium phosphate (CagfPOi):) by 
multiplication by 1.8443, and this amount is deducted from the weight of the 
magnesium pyrophosphate obtained as previously described. 

The alcoholic filtrate from the calcium sulfate is evaporated until strong 
fumes of sulfur trioxide are evolved and all organic matter is destroyed. After 
the solution has cooled, the residue is dissolved in 25 ml. of nitric acid (sp. gr. 
1.135) and finished for manganese by the bismuthate method. Any manganese 
found is calculated to manganese pyrophosphate (MniPjO?), (factor, 2.5842), 
and this is deducted from the weight of magnesium pyrophosphate. The 
weight of HgiPsO; is multiplied by 0.3621 and by 200 to obtain the percentage 
of MgO in the sample. 
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ANALYSIS OF CHROME-IRON AND CHROME-IRON-NICKEL ALLOYS 

DETERMINATION OF CHROMIUM 

Persulfate Method 

One (1.0000) gram of the alloy is treated with 50 ml. of sulfuric acid (1 to 4) 
in a 600-ml. covered beaker at a temperature of from 50 to 60° C. When 
practically all action has ceased, 0.5 ml. of hydrofluoric acid (48%) and 5 ml, 
of nitric acid (sp. gr. L42) are introduced and the solution is boiled for several 
minutes to exjjcl oxides of nitrogen. If an insoluble residue should remain, the 
solution should be diluted with 50 ml. of hot water, filtered on a 9-cm. paper and 
the paper and residue washed thoroughly with hot water. The filtrate is 
reserved. 

The residue is ignited at a dull red heat and fused in platinum with several 
grams of sodium carbonate, or in an Armco ” iron crucible with several 
grams of dry sodium peroxide. The iron crucibles (practically free from Cr) 
may be purchased from The Consolidated Manufacturing Company, Dayton, 
Ohio. The melt, when cool, is dissolved in 50 ml. of hot water, acidified with 
sulfuric acid (1 to 4), and added to the main solution. 

To the warm solution (which should have a total volume of approximately 
250 ml.) there are added from 15 to 25 ml. of a 0.5% solution of silver nitrate, 
from six to eight drops • of strong potassium permanganate (25 grams per 
liter), and a sufficient weight of ammonium persulfate salt (from 8 to 10 grams 
are required) to thoroughly oxidize the chromium, and the liquid is boiled for at 
least five minutes. The permanganate is consumed in the oxidation of the 
chromium but its color again appears as soon as the chromium has been 
completely oxidized by the ammonium persulfate. Its permanent reappear- 
ance is proof that all the chromium has been oxidized. Twenty (20) ml. of 10% 
sodium chloride solution are introduced and the solution is boiled until the 
permanganate or any manganese dioxide has completely disappeared. Should 
this take longer than 3 minutes’ boiling, an additional 10 ml. of 10% sodium 
chloride are added and the boiling Is continued. The solution is cooled to 
room temperature, treated with 3 ml. of phosphoric acid (syrup, sp. gr. 1.725), 
and an excess of from 5 to 10 ml. of 0.1 N ferrous ammonium sulfate solution is 
added from a 100-ml. burette. This will cause the reduction of the chromium 
to the trivalent state as shown by the following equation: 

2H2Cr04+6FeS04+6H2S04=Cr,(S04)3+3re2(S04)3+8H20. 

The burette reading is noted and 0.1 N potassium permanganate is run in with 
vigorous stirring until the solution has assumed a faint pink color which 
remains permanent for at least 30 seconds. 

The excess of ferrous sulfate used, is of course, oxidized to ferric sulfate. 
Therefore, subtraction of the number of ml. of 0.1 N permanganate used from 
the number of ml. of 0.1 N ferrous ammonium sulfate taken, gives the volume 
of 0.1 N ferrous ammonium sulfate required to reduce the chromic acid. One 
ml. of 0.1 N ferrous ammonium sulfate is equivalent to 0.001734 gram chromium. 

In the case of Cr steel from 3 to 5 grams are dissolved in 75 ml. of H 2 SO 4 
(1 to 4). Ten ml. of HNO 2 is added to oxidize the ion. Any residue is worked 
as described in the 2d paragraph. Ten ml. of 0.5% solution of AgNOs will be 
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sufficient for 5 gmms of a 1% Cr steel and* only 2 to 3 grams of ammonium 
persulfate will be needed. 

Solutions Required —These are the same as are described in the preceding 
section, * 'Analysis of High Speed Steel/' 


ANALYSIS OF FERROCHROMIITM AND CHROMIUM METAL »» 

DETERMINATION OF CHROMIUM 

One-half (0.5000) gram of the sample of ferrochromium or 0.4000 gram of 
chromium metal is transferred to a 30-ml. " Armco ” iron crucible. Samples of 
low carbon ferrochromium are crushed to pass through a 40-mcsh screen, while 
high carbon ferrochromium and chromium metal are reduced to 100-tnesh. 
The iron crucibles used may be purchased from the Consolidated Manu- 
facturing Company, Dayton, Ohio. This iron contains approximately 99.80% 
metallic iron and only about 0.01% manganese and a trace of chromium. 
Approximately 8 grams of dry sodium peroxide are added and the contents of 
the crucible are mixed thoroughly and fused carefully in an electric muffle 
furnace heated to from 700 to 800'' C. A gas flame may be used instead of a 
muffle furnace. This is done by revolving the crucible around the outer edge 
of the flame of a laboratory burner until the contents have melted down quietly, 
when the temperature is increased to a medium red heat and a rotary motion is 
imparted to the fused material to prevent spattering and to stir up any unat- 
tacked particles of alloy on the bottom or sides. If these directions are followed 
carefully a very quiet fusion with complete decomposition of the alloy will 
result. 

When the crucible has partly cooled, and while tightly covered, it is tapped 
on an iron plate several times to loosen the fusion in a solid cake. The cake 
is transferred to a 600-ml. covered beaker and treated with 200 ml. of warm 
water. The reaction between the water and the excess of sodium peroxide is 
quite violent so that care should be exercised to avoid loss by spattering. The 
crucible is rinsed with a jot of water, approximately i gram of sodium peroxide 
introduced and the solution is boiled briskly for at least 5 minutes to insure 
complete oxidation of the chromium to the hexavalent state and to decompose 
completely the excess of sodium peroxide. 

By the fusion, the chromium, silicon, carbon, phosphorus and sulfur are 
completely converted to sodium chromate, silicate, carbonate, phosphate and 
Bulfate, respectively, and the iron and manganese to ferric oxide and manganese 
peroxide, respectively. The excess of sodium peroxide is decomposed by the 
boiling water, sodium hydroxide being formed and oxygen liberated. It is 
essential that the excess of sodium peroxide be destroyed completely, otherwise 

^ Electro Metallurgical Company. 
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when the solution is subsequontly acidified hydrogen peroxide will form and 
cause low results. 

Two hundred (200) ml. of boiling water are added and the precipitate is 
allowed to settle and the strongly alkaline solution is filtered on a pad of 
ignited asbestos, gentle sv^tion being employed. An asbestos rather than a 
paper filter must be employed, as paper exerts a noticeable reducing action on 
strong chromate solutions. The precipitate is transferred to the filter and 
washed thoroughly with hot water to remove all sodium chromate. After 
having transferred the residue of iron oxide, etc., to the filter, at no time should 
the filter be allowed to suck dry until the washing is considered to be complete, 
or else chromium will be retained by the residue. 

The filtrate from the iron oxide, manganese peroxide, etc., is cooled, 
acidified by addition of 50 ml. of sulfuric acid (1 to 1), again cooled to room 
temperature, transferred to an 800-ml. battery jar and there are added 3 ml of 
phosphoric acid (sp. gr. 1.725) and a sufficient amount of cold distilled water to 
bring the volume to 500 ml. (as shown by a mark on the jar), when it is ready for 
titration. 

The only object of the filtration is to remove the small amount of manganese 
present which under the prevailing conditions forms the hydrated peroxide and 
would cause high results by reacting with ferrous ammonium sulfate in the 
subsequent titration. 

Mn02+2FeS04+2H2S04=MnS04+Fe,(S04)*+2H*0. 

If desired the determination may be made by the persulfate method, which is 
as follows: One-half (0.5000) gram of the alloy is fused as described above in 
paragraph 1. When the crucible has partly cooled, and while tightly covered, 
it is tapped on an iron plate several times to loosen the fusion in a solid cake. 
The cake is transferred to a fiOO-nil. covered beaker and treated with 150 ml. of 
warm water. The crucible is rinsed with water and the solution is treated 
with 60 ml. of sulfuric acid (1 to 1) and 5 ml. of nitric acid (sp. gr. 1.42) and 
boiled for several minutes until all iron scale from the crucible has dissolved. 
From 20 to 25 ml. of a 0.5% solution of silver nitrate, 2 to 4 drops of strong 
potassium permanganate (25 grams per liter) and 3 to 5 grams of ammonium 
persulfate (to oxidize the chromium completely) are added and the liquid is 
boiled for 5 minutes. Twenty (20) ml. of a 10% solution of sodium chloride are 
introduced and the solution is boiled for 10 minutes after the permanganate or 
any manganese dioxide has completely disappeared, in order to make sure that 
all chlorine has been expelled. The solution is cooled to room temperature, 
transferred to an SOO-ml battery jar and there are added 3 ml. of phosphoric 
acid (sp. gr. 1.725) and a sufiicient amount of cold distilled water to bring the 
volume to 500 ml. 

The chromium in the solution obtained by one of the previously described 
methods is determined by titration with ferrous ammonium sulfate and 
potassium permanganate in the following manner: 

From a pipette (an automatic pipette is convenient when many determi- 
nations have to be made) 175 ml. of standard, approximately 0.1 N ferrous 
ammonium sulfate are run into the solution with stirring. This amount is 
nearly sufficient to reduce all of the chromium in a one-half gram sample of 70% 
alloy from the sexivalcnt to the trivalent condition. The small additional 
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amount necessary is measured from a burette, several ml. exceiss being used. 
The point where reduction is complete can be told by the deep pure green color 
developed, or by testing a drop of the liquid with a drop of dilute potassium 
ferricyanide solution, wliich gives a blue color with any excess of ferrous iron 
present. 

The equation representing the reaction that occurs upon addition of the 
ferrous ammonium sulfate may be expressed as follows: 

NW>2O7 + fiFeSO4+rH.SO4-Cr2(SOa)3+m,(S04)a+Na.S04+7H20. 

To secure good light the battery jar is elevated by means of two porcelain 
boats about onc-half an inch above a white tile, and the excess of ferrous 
ammonium sulfate is determined by titration with standard 0.1 N potassium 
permanganate. The first faint permanent darkening of the clear green color is 
taken as the end-point. Addition of more permanganate increases the depth of 
the color, which finally becomes purple. The end-point is quite sharp and well 
defined, but requires some practice. 

The number of ml. of 0.1 N permanganate solution used to titrate back with 
is deducted from the number of ml. of 0.1 N ferrous ammonium sulfate solution 
taken (obtained by multiplying the number of ml. of the approximately 0.1 N 
solution by the normality factor), the remainder being the amount of 0.1 N 
ferrous ammonium sulfate solution actually required to reduce the chromium, 
each ml. of which is equal to 0.001734 gram of chromium. The number of ml. 
multiplied by 17.34, multiplied by 2, gives the percentage of chroiTiiurn in the 
sample. 

None of the elements ordinarily found in ferrochromium interfere with this 
method. 

PREPARATION AND STANDARDIZATION OF SOLUTIONS 

Standard Ferrous Ammonium Sulfate, Approximately 0.1 N 

The preparation and standardization are described in a previous section 
Analysis of High Speed Steels/' page 295. The solution keeps much better 
if it is blown with a stream of carbon dioxide from a cylinder. 

It is preferable to standardize against dichromate, which gives the same 
result as the permanganate and oxalate method. Recrystallize twice the purest 
potassium dichromate, dry at 150° C., grind it to a fine powder and dry further 
at 150° to constant weight and preserve the product in a glass stoppered bottle. 
One (1.000) gram of this dichromate, which contains approximately the same 
amount of chromium as a 0,5000 gram sample of 70% ferrochrome, is dissolved 
in cold water, acidified with 20 ml. of sulfuric acid (1 to 1) and 3 ml. of phos- 
phoric acid (sp. gr. 1.725), diluted with cold water to 500 ml. and titrated 
with the ferrous ammonium sulfate solution and permanganate exactly as 
described above for a regular analysis. 

Standard Potassium Permanganate Solution (0.1 Normal). — The prepara- 
tion and standardization are described in a preceding section Analysis of 
High Speed Steels/' page 295. 

We are indebted to Thoe. R. Cunningham for the sections on ferrochrome, 
chromium metal, the analysis of higfa-^Deed steels and the analysis of chromium ores. 
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Co. at.wl. 58.94; sp.gT. B.791B; m.p. 1480° C.; b.p. 2900° C.; oxu/es CoiOit CoiOi, CoO, 

C0Q2. 

The term eolialt, which comes from the German Kobald, meaning goblin, 
was applied during the period of Paracelsus and Agricola to substances resem- 
bling metallic ores, but giving no metals on smelting. Later it was applied to 
a mineral that produced a blue color in glass. Impure cobalt was prepared 
by Brandt in 1735. 

Cobalt is used in plating and as a constituent of ferrous and non-fenous 
alloys and special steels. Its principal function in such is to impart added 
strength; heat, abrasion and corrosion resistance; and magnetic properties. 

Cobalt in the form of its oxides finds use in ceramics as smalt, a cobalt 
potassium silicate. In conjunction with alumina, etc., the oxides are efficient 
catalysts for oxidation of ammonia to nitric acid. They are also used in the 
manufacture of cobalt chemicals, paints, enamels and driers. 

Cobalt is generally as.sociated with nickel, though it is less abundant. It 
occurs in sulfides, arsenides, arsenates, oxides, carbonates and silicates. The 
element is found in the form of metal in meteoric iron. The more commonly 
known minerals are linnaeite, CoaSi or (CoNi)iS 4 ; smaltite, CoAsa or (CoNi) As-; 
cobaltite, CoAsS. 


DETECTION 

The ore or other substance to be examined is taken into solution by one of 
the methods outlined under Preparation and Solution of the Sample. The 
elements of the second group are removed by passing hydrogen sulfide gas and 
filtering. The hydrogen sulfide is boiled out of the filtrate and the iron oxidized 
with nitric acid. As ammonium salts are necessary to hold cobalt in solution, 
a few grams of either the chloride or the sulfate should be added, unless there 
is enough free acid in the solution to insure their presence after neutralization. 
Ammonium hydroxide in slight excess is added to precipitate iron, aluminum 
and chromium, and the precipitate, after boiling, is removed by filtration. If 
it is at all bulky it should be redissolved in acid and reprecipitated, as the 

' Based on the chapter in the 4th edition; revised and lar^y rewritten by William 
h- lUgg, Cffiief Chemik, and Herbert C. Barlow, Research Chemist, Deloro Smelting 
and R^ing Co., Ltd., Deloro, Ont. 
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hydroxides have a tendency to occlude cobalt. Unless this is done, cobalt may 
be overlooked in a sample containing only a trace. If cobalt is present in any 
considerable quantity, the filtrate will be pink, but this color may be masked 
by the presence of nickel. 

The following confirmatory tests may now be made on the solution. 

A. FhenyUthio-hydanioic Acid . — A few ml. of the solution are slowly 
evaporated with a pinch of the salt, in a porcelain crucible lid. A pink or 
reddish coloration shows cobalt. The test is very sensitive. 

B. Ammonium Sulfide. — A. large portion of the ammomacal solution is 
treated with hydrogen sulfide gas. This precipitates cobalt, nickel, manganese 
and zinc. The precipitation is seldom complete, owing to the formation of 
polysulfides, caused by the presence of oxidizing agents; a little ammonium 
sulfite helps to correct this. After collecting the precipitate, it is washed 
thoroughly with cold hydrochloric acid (sp.gr. 1.035), to remove manganese 
and zinc. A small quantity is then fused with borax in a loop of platinum 
wire. A blue color in the cold bead indicates cobalt. 

The test is masked by large quantities of nickel, in wiiich case the nitroso- 
beta-naphthol test may be made. 

C. NilrosQ’-betQ-naphihoU — This reagent precipitates brick red cobalti- 
nitroso-beta-naphthol which is insoluble in dilute mineral acids. The solution 
of the salt must be freshly prepared each day and is made by dissolving 10 
grams in 100 ml. of hot 50% acetic acid. To apply the test, the sulfides from 
the ammonium sulfide test are ignited to oxides in a porcelain crucible and dis- 
solved in hydrochloric acid. After expelling most of the acid, the chlorides are 
diluted and the hot nitroso-beta-naphthol solution added till no further pre- 
cipitation takes place. The precipitate may be filtered and after igniting to 
oxide, used for other confirmatory tests. It is claimed that the nitroso-beta- 
naphthol test will precipitate O.Ol mg. of cobalt. It may be used quantitatively. 

This test may also be applied to the ammoniacal filtrate after acidif 3 ring 
with hydrochloric acid, 

D. Potassium Nitrite . — This salt added to a solution which is slightly acid 
with acetic, precipitates cobalt as a yellow^ complex nitrite having the formula 
2K3Co(N03)6-3H20. 

The test may be conveniently applied to a hydrochloric acid solution of the 
oxides, obtained by igniting either the iiitroso-beta-naphthol precipitate or 
the precipitate from the ammonium sulfide test. The free acid is neutralized 
with potassium hydroxide and the solution reacidified with acetic acid. The 
addition of a hot concentrated solution of potassium nitrite which has been 
slightly acidified with acetic acid, will precipitate the yellow potassium cobalti^ 
nitrite, on standing. 

The test is not applicable in the presence of ammonium salts. 

E. Ammonium Thiocyaruiie . — A concentrated solution of ammonium thio- 
cyanate added to a cubaltous solution, colors it blue. On dilution it becomes 
pink. Amyl alcohol, a mixture of amyl alcohol and ether, acetone or ethyl 
acetate, added to the solution and shaken, extracts this blue compound. The 
presence of free ammonia inhibits the reaction and must be neutralized with 
acetic acid. Iron thiocyanate, Fe(CNS)8, colors the extract red and masks the 
blue of the cobalt. The addition of a concentrated solution of sodium car- 

• Ilinski and V. Knorre, Ber., 18 , 609 (1885). 



bonate in BligU excBBB precipitates ferric liydroxide and permits the blue to 
Bhow, Two or 3 ml. concentrated ammonium acetate and 2 or 3 drops tartaric 
acid added to the solution will remove the color of the iron.^ The maskinf^ 
effect of the iron may also be counteracted by the addition of a few drops 
stannous chloride. An excess of the chloride, however, tends to bleach out 
the color of the cobalt.* 

F. Dicyandiamidine Sulfate . — A concentrated solution of dicyandiamidine 
sulfate and sodium hydroxide added to a cobalt solution to which ammonia 
has been added until the odor is distinctly descernible, and containing from 
10 to 20 ml. of 10% sugar solution, will change the color of the solution to red 
or reddish violet. If large quantities of nickel are present, the color will be 
yellow or reddish yellow, after which the nickel compound will separate out in 
brilliant crystals, leaving the cobalt in solution, coloring it as described above. 

The salt has been suggested as a substitute for dimethyl-glyoxime, in the 
separation of cobalt and nickel, but it offers no advantages. 


ESTIMATION 

Cobalt is usually estimated as metal; either reduced by hydrogen from the 
ignited oxide nr reduced by electrolysis from an ammoniacal solution of its salts. 
Sometimes, however, it is estimated as oxide; usually CD 8 O 4 . The reduction 
of the oxide by hydrogen may be carried out in conjunction with any process 
giving an oxide, hydroxide, carbonate, nitrate, chloride or an organic com- 
pound, as a final product. 

The reduction of the metal, in solution, by electrolysis, must be accom- 
plished in a strongly ammoniacal solution, free from copper and nickel, as these 
metals are deposited with the cobalt on the cathode. When desirable the 
copper and nickel may be estimated after the electrolysis dissolving the 
deposit from the cathode and proceeding in the usual manner, 

PREPARATION AND SOLUTION OF THE SAMPLE 

General Procedure for Ores. — The ores containing cobalt vary so widely in 
their chemical nature that it is difficult to lay down a method for treating all 
ores. However, as the principal ores contain the cobalt as a sulfide or arsenide 
the same general methods may be used in the majority of cases. In all cases 
it is necessary to prepare the sample for treatment by grinding finely. Usually 
either of the above ores may be brought into solution by heating with concen- 

* Treadwell, Z. anal. Chem., 26, 105 (1001). 

* R. V. Vorontzov, J. Appl. Chem. (U. S. S. R.)i B, 555 (1935). 
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trated nitric acid or a mixture of nitric and hydrochloric acids, except silver- 
bearing ores, which may usually be dissolved in a mixture of nitric acid and 
sulfuric acids, 

While it is desirable to use no more acid than is necessary to bring the 
sample into solution, an excess nill not interfere, as it may be driven off by 
eva[)oration and in the event of determining cobalt electrolytically it is essential 
that the solution be free from nitric acid, so that this evaporation becomes part 
of the procedure. 

In the case of refractory ores which fail to decompose on attacking with 
nitric, hydrochloric or sulfuric acids, the insoluble matter is filtered off, washed, 
and treated with ammonium acetate to remove any lead sulfate which may be 
present. If the refractory character of the ore is known beforehand, the attack 
may begin with a preliminary nitric acid treatment to remove substances which 
are likely to attack platinum, and after Altering off the insoluble, washing it 
with ammonium acetate solution to remove lead, in case any galena has been 
oxidized to sulfate by the nitric acid. The ignited insoluble, from whichever 
method used, is then fused with either potassium bisulfate or a mixture of 
sodium and potassium carbonates, in a platinum crucible. On completion of 
the fusion, the melt is poured into a platinum basin, floating in a casserole 
filled with w'ater. The melt chills into a button instantly. The crucible is 
washed out with hot w'ater and hydrochloric acid and the washings, together 
with the button, are added to the main nitric acid filtrate. It is then pro- 
ceeded with in the usual way, as outlined under Determination of Cobalt in 
Ores by Electrolysis. 

When large quantities of ore have been taken for assay, the insoluble may 
be too large for the fusion procedure, in which case, it may be treated in a 
platinum basin with hydrofluoric acid and a little sulfuric acid till the silica 
has been elimmated; ^ter which it is fumed, diluted and added to the main 
acid solution. 

Cobalt Oxides.— As a general rule both Gray and Black Cobalt Oxides are 
readily soluble in hydrochloric acid (sp.gr. 1.2), unless they are very impure; 
in which case boiling with concentrated sulfuric acid or fusion with potassium 
bisulfate may be resorted to. 

Metallic Cobalt, Nickel and Cobalt Alloys.— Metallic Cobalt dissolves 
readily in nitric acid, as do nickel and the ordinary cobalt alloys. There are, 
however, certain alloys of cobalt which require a fusion with sodium peroxide 
before they become amenable to treatment; others may be decomposed by the 
use of perchloric acid. Among the latter are cobalt, chromium, tungsten 
alloys, such as " Stellite the Method of Analysis for which is given under 
Special Procedures. 
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SEPARATIONS 

SEPARATION OF THE AMMONIUM SULFIDE GROUP CONTAINING 
COBALT FROM THE HYDROGEN SULFIDE GROUP— MERCURY, 
LEAD, BISMUTH, COPPER, CADMIUM, ARSENIC, 
ANTIMONY, TIN, GOLD, MOLYBDENUM, ETC. 

Hydrogen sulfide passed through an anid solution containing 5 to 7 ml. 
hydrochloric acid (ep.p*. 1.2), or 3 to 5 ml. sulfuric acid (sp.gr. 1.84) per 100 ml. 
precipitates only members of the second group and silver. The separation is 
by no means dean cut with all the elements of this group, but with those metals 
commonly met with in industrial laboratory work, it is effective. When hydro- 
dilorie acid is used, the acidity of the solution should be no higher than as 
stated, or the lead and cadmium may not be completely precipitated. In cobalt 
analysis, where the electrolytic method is almost always preferable, sulfuric 
acid is commonly used. This offers the advantage that the lead may be almost 
completely eliminated with the insoluble, and lead is an element frequently 
associated with cobalt ores. On occasion it may be convenient to use a nitric 
acid soluiitin, which may be done if kept very dilute, but in cobalt analysis this 
is outlawed on account of its interference wdth the subsequent electrolysis.® 

Separation of the Ammonium Sulfide Group from the Alkaline Earths and 
Alkalies. — Colorless ammonium sulfide, free from carbonates, added to a 
iLCutral solution, from which oxidizing agents are absent, and wdth sufficient 
anunoniiim salts to hold the magnesium in solution, wdll precipitate the members 
of the ammonium sulfide group from the alkaline earths and alkalies. The 
l)recipitatioii is seldom complete unless the formation of polysulfides is pre- 
vented by the addition of ammonium sulfite. This addition is advisable unless 
.tlie partial precipitation of the alkaline earths as sulfites is undesirable. A 
second precipitation should be made if large quantities of the alkaline earths 
are present. 

A convenient point at which to apply this method is after the hydrogen 
sulfide precipitate has been removed by filtration. To the filtrate, still satu- 
rated with hydrogen sulfide gas, ammonium hydroxide is added in excess and 
the gassing continued. The iron being in the ferrous state, precipitates as the 
flocculent ferrous sulfide W'hich is easy to filter; and no sulfur being formed 
by the reduction of ferric iron, no polysulfides are produced from that source. 
In the filtering of the sulfide precipitate, care should l>e taken to avoid un- 
necessary exposure to the air by covering the funnel with a watch glass when- 
ever possible. 

Separation of Cobalt and Nickel from Manganese. — A. A chloride or sul- 
fate solution, free from second group elements, is treated with an excess of 
Kodium carbonate and then made strongly acid with acetic. About 5 grams 
of sodium acetate for each gram of cobalt and nickel present is now added, 
the solution diluted to 200 ml. and heated to about 80° C. It is then saturated 

^E. Bertrand, Bull. Soc. Chim. Belg., 38, 364-71 (1^29), states that cobalt and 
nickel may be electrolyzed correctly in ammoniacal solution, if the effect of the nitrate 
ion is counteracted with NasSzOi, In the absence of zinc, a large quantity of sulfite is 
used and the solution kept cold. In the presence of zinc, Utile sulfite is used and the 
(Solution kept hot. 
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with hydrogen sulfide gas. Cobalt and nickel are precipitated as sulfides and 
the manganese remains in solution. The sulfides are filtered off and the filtrate 
concentrated. Colorless ammonium sulfide is added and the solution rendered 
aoiil with acetic. It is then warmed and filtered. This concentration and 
reprecipitation must be repeated if necessary. 

A. Electrolytic . — Cobalt and nickel may be separated from manganese by 
electrolysis, the cobalt and nickel being plated out and the manganese remaining 
in solution or deposited at the anode. 

C. Sodfiim Chlorate. — Manganese may be removed from a nitric acid 
solution of cobalt or nickel by boiling with sodium or potassium chlorate, pre- 
ferably the former. An excess of chlorate at the end of the operation is essen- 
tial. The manganese dioxide precipitated may be removed by filtration through 
an asbestos mat. 

For further details see Ford- Williams method under Manganese. 

Among the less known, but possibly useful separations of cobalt from 
manganese, are the following: 

Hampe ^ states that potassium br ornate is an excellent precipitant for manga- 
nese in acid solution. 

Von Knorre ^ bases a separation for manganese on the action of potassium 
or ammonium persulfates in boiling acid solutions. 

Kolthoff and Sandell ^ found that with an acid concentration of 0.4 N to 
2N sulfuric acid, precipitation on boiling was complete, using potassium 
persulfate. Iron interferes, but not seriously, till the ratio of iron to manganese 
exceeds 100 to 1. They recommend the potassium salt in preference to the 
ammonium. They also confirm the use of potassium bromatc in acid solutions. 

Separation of Cobalt from Nickel. — A. Dimethyl-gly oxime. — Nickel is 
removed from the solution by precipitation with dimethyl-glyoxime. The 
details of the procedure may be found in the Gravimetric Methods for the 
Determination of Nickel. Cobalt remains in solution. 

B. Nitroeo^heta-naphthol. — Cobalt is precipitated by nitroso-beta-naphthol, 
leaving nickel in solution. Details of the procedure are given under Gravi- 
metric Methods for the Determination of Cobalt. 

C. Potassium Nitrite. — Cobalt is precipitated as potassium cobalti-nitrite, 
nickel remaining in solution. Details of the procedure are given under Gravi- 
metric Methods for the Determination of Cobalt. 

D. Alkali Xanthates.^ — A separation of cobalt and nickel has been worked 
out, based on the relative solubilities of the two xanthates in ammonium 
hydroxide. To a solution containing the tivo elements, one gram of citric acid 
is added and ammonia in excess, then one gram of potassium xantbate and 
acetic acid. The precipitate of cobalt and nickel xanthates is filtered off and 
returned to the beaker. It is treated with ammonium hydroxide, filtered and 
washed with ammonium hydroxide till the washings no lunger show a trace of 
yellow. The nickel is now in solution from which it may be precipitated by 
acetic acid. The cobalt precipitate is ignited at full red heat to convert it to 

> Hampe, Chem Ztg.. 7, 1106 (1883): 9, 1083 (1885). 

■^Von Knorre, Z. angew. Chem., 14, 1149 (IBOl); 16, 905 (1903); Chem. Ztg., 27, 
53 (1903). 

* Kolthoff and Sandell, Ind. and Eng. Chem., Anal. Ed. 1, 181, 1929. 

•Whitby and Beardwood, Chem. & Met. Soc. of South Africa, 21, 199-200 (1921). 
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CD 3 O 4 , in which form it may be weighed, or converted to sulfate, neutralized 
with ammonia and plated. 

E. Pheriyl^thio-hydantoic Acid .^^ — According to Willard and Hall, this 
reagent precipitates cobalt completely from As, U, V, Ti, W, Mo, Zn, Cr, Al, 
Mg, Ca. Ferric iron in the presence of ammonium citrate, contaminates the 
precipitate slightly. Nickel is precipitated to some extent, but is soluble in 
concentrated ammonium hydroxide. The cobalt may be determined gravi- 
metrically or volumetric ally. 

F. Carbonyl — T. M. Lowrey offers a very complete separation of nickel 
from cobalt by reducing to the metallic state and heating in a current of carbon 
monoxide. The nickel is volatilized as NiC 404 , the cobalt remaining behind. 

G. Alpha^benzil^ioxime ,^^ — This reagent may be used instead of dimethyl- 
glyoxime as a precipitant for nickel in the presence of cobalt. The reaction is 
more delicate, but is only satisfactory for small amounts of nickel. The 
reagent is much less soluble in alcohol than dimethyl-glyoxime. For further 
details see chapter on Nickel. 

Separation of Cobalt and Nickel from Zinc . — As the Sulfide . — Zinc sulfide 
is precipitated from dilute acetic and formic solutions by hydrogen sulfide. 
It is also precipitated by the same gas from hydrochloric and sulfuric acid 
solutions, if the acidity is properly adjusted. Full details are given under 
Standard Methods for Zinc. 

Caldwell and Moyer state that if zinc sulfide is precipitated in the presence 
of certain aldehydes, particularly acrolein, the amount of cobalt carried down 
is greatly reduced. This makes it possible to separate zinc and cobalt with 
one precipitation. This offers some improvement, regardless of the unpleasant 
odor of the acrolein. They suggest the following procedure: 

The quantitative procedure adopted for precipitation of zinc sulfide in 
the presence of cobalt is but slightly different from conventional methods. 
Tlie pH of a chloride free solution containing 0.25 gram of zinc and cobalt 
up to 0.3 gram is adjusted until the hydroxides just remain in solution, then 
6 to 8 grams ammonium sulfate is added. The total volume is brought to 
250 to 300 ml. and 0.2 ml. of acrolein is added. A rapid stream of hydrogen 
sulfide is passed in at room temperature for thirty minutes. Five to 10 ml. 
of a 0 . 02 % gelatin solution is added and the precipitate is filtered off after 
fifteen to twenty minutes standing. Cold distilled water is used to transfer 
and wash the precipitate. In some cases, the filtrate develops a faint white 
turbidity after standing. This is due to the formation of a small quantity 
of resinous acrolein-hydrogen sulfide reaction product. If the filtrate is to 
be used for further analysis, it is strongly acidified and boiled down to about 
one-third of its original volume. This treatment will drive out most of the 
acrolein, and if any still remains, it will appear as small yellow flakes which 
are readily filtered off.” 

Separation of Cobalt and Nickel from Chromium. — Cobaltous and nickelous 
hydroxides precipitated from a sodium hydroxide solution, are oxidized to the 
black cobaltic and nickelic hydroxides by chlorine, bromine, sodium hypo- 

‘“Willard and Hall, J, Am. Chem. 80 c.. 44, 221^26 (1922). 

» T. M. Lowrey, Chem. & Ind., 42, 462^ (1923). 

“ P. W. Atack, Analyst, 3B, 44^ 318. 

^’CaldweU and Moyer, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 57, 2375-7 (1935). 
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chlorite or sodium hypobromite, leaving the chromium in solution as chromate^ 
from which they may be separated by filtration. Ammonium salts must be 
absent. Details of the separation are given under Stellite in Special Procedures. 

Separation of Cobalt and Nickel from Iron. — A, EletUolysis in the Presence 
qf the Iron Hydroxide. 

B. Repeated Precipifa/ionr with Amm.onium Hydroxide and Hydrogen 
Peroxide. — Both methods arc discussed under Determination of Cobalt in 
Ores by Electrolysis. 

C. Basic Acetate Se^arafion. — Full details of the procedure to be followed 
are given in the chapter on Manganese. 

D. Roihe's Ether Separation. — Details are given under separations in the 
chapter on Iron. 

£. Precipitation by Zinc Oxides* — An emulsion of zinc oxide, added to an 
oxidized solution of either chlorides or sulfates, from which the second group 
has been removed, precipitates iron, aluminum and chromium, leaving cobalt, 
nickel and manganese in solution. The solution is first rendered neutral to 
methyl orange with sodium carbonate and the emulsion added in small lots 
at a time with agitation, till in decided excess. The precipitation is usually 
carried out in a 1000 ml. v’olumetric flask and, as soon as the reaction is com- 
plete, this is diluted up to the mark. It is allowed to settle for half an hour, 
then an aliquot portion filtered off. Generally this separation is used in con- 
junction with the nitroBo-beta-naphthol method, which procedure is described 
under Gravimetric Methods for the Determination of Cobalt. 


GRAVIMETRIC METHODS FOR THE DETERMINATION OF COBALT 

Precipitation of Cobalt by Potassium Nitrite. — Cobalt may be precipitated 
from a solution made slightly acid with an excess of acetic acid by adding a hot 
solution of potassium nitrite. The cobalt is precipitated as potassium cobalti- 
nitrite, 2KaCo(N02)e'3H20, very completely, after standing for a period of six 
hours. This method has the advantage of making possible the separation of 
cobalt from nickel and iron, although it has the one disadvantage, for commer- 
cial purposes, of requiring a long time to complete the determination. 

Oxidizing agents, free mineral acids, members of the hydrogen sulfide group, 
large amounts of aluminum, iron, trivalent chromium, alkaline earths and 
ammonium salts should be absent. In the analysis of ores and many other 
substances, the only point where the absence of these interfering bodies can be 
assured is after the cobalt and nickel metals have been plated out from an 
ammoniacal solution. 


See Hoffman, Bur, Stds. J. Res., 7, 883 (1931). 
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Procedure, — The ore or other material to be assayed, having been taken into 
solution by acids or by fusion, the hydrogen sulfide group removed and the 
cobalt and nickel plated out from an ammoniacal solution, the deposit is dis- 
solved in nitric acid (sp.gr. 1,4). A weaker acid should not be used as there is 
danger that the nickel would not be completely dissolved from the cathode. 
When this happens, the cathode becomes discolored on heating, and this can 
only be remedied by repeated acid treatments and heating to high temperature. 
The solution of the nitrates is taken to a syrup and diluted to about 30 ml. with 
water, then neutralized with potassium carbonate. Tv/o to 3 ml. acetic acid 
are added and the solution boiled. Fifteen to 20 grams potassium nitrite, free 
from lead and alkaline earths, are dissolved in 25 ml. water and acidified with 
2 ml. acetic acid. This is brought to the boiling point and the hot solution 
added to the cobalt-nickel solution w'hile briskly stirring. The beaker is kept 
at the boiling point for half an hour, then, after washing down the walls with a 
potassium nitrite solution, allowed to stand in a warm place for at least six 
hours, or preferably over night. It is then filtered through a porcelain Gooch 
crucible with a fritted bottom, which is connected with an Erleiimcyer filter 
flask by means of a rubber crucible holder with a funnel attachment which 
carries the drip past the suction tubulature. 

Tlie precipitate is washed six times with a 10% potassium acetate solution, 
or a 5% potassium nitrite solution acidified with acetic acid, then the crucible is 
returned to the original beaker. Thirty-five ml. sulfuric acid (1 : 6) are added 
and after covering with a watch glass, it is warmed till solution is complete. 
It is then cooled and the crucible raised by means of a suitably bent glass rod 
and the outside washed with a gentle stream of water. Six washings are then 
passed through the crucible to insure the removal of cobalt from the fritted 
bottom. This is accomplished by means of a tight fitting rubber stopper 
tlirough which passes a glass tube connected to an atomizer bulb. The crucible 
is half filled with water, the stopper inserted and a gentle pressure exerted by 
the atomizer bulb. This forces the water through the pores of the fritted 
bottom into the beaker. The solution is then taken to fumes and fumed dry. 
It is cooled, 50 to 70 ml. distilled water and 10 ml. sulfuric acid (1 : 1) added 
and the solution boiled and cooled. Suflicient ammonium hydroxide is then 
added to neutralize the free acid and an excess of from 50 to 75 ml., according 
to the cobalt content. It is then plated. 

The plating conditions are discussed under Determination of Cobalt in 
Ores by Electrolysis, 

A method alternative to filtering through a fritted bottomed crucible is 
to filter through a 9 cm. filter paper, washing as above. The paper is then 
(Spread on th^ inside of the original beaker and the precipitate washed oil with 
the minimum amount of water. This is followed by successive washes of 
sulfuric acid (1 : 6), at a temperature of 70 to 80° C., till the yellow color disap- 
pears from the paper. Sometimes there difficulty in dissolving the potassium 
cobalti-nitrite with this procedure. In such cases the paper may be returned 
to the beaker, enough sulfuric acid (1 ; 6) added to bring the volume to about 
20 to 30 ml. and boiled. Care must be taken to avoid concentrating the acid 
or the paper will become carbonized; a slight blackening will do no harm. The 
paper is then filtered off using suction, and washed thoroughly. No cobalt or 
nickel is retained by the paper. The solution is then taken to fumes and if 
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any blackening develops, it is cleared up by very cautiously adding a few small 
pinches of ammonium persulfate. It is then fumed dry and proceeded with as 
before. 

After plating and weighing the deposit of cobalt it should be dissolved in 
nitric acid and tested for the presence of nickel by the dimethyl-glyoxime 
method; any precipitate so found being filtered off, dried and weighed, the 
resulting nickel being deducted from the cobalt figure. 

Nickel may be determined in the filtrate from the potassium cobalti-nitrite 
precipitation, by the direct addition of dimethyl-glyoxime. This may serve 
for ordinary routine plant control, but a better procedure is to precipitate the 
nickel as the nickelic hydroxide with sodium hydroxide and bromine, and after 
filtering and wasliing, to dissolve in hydrochloric acid. From this point either 
the dimethyl-glyoxime or the electrolytic method may be applied. 

Precipitation of Cobalt by Nitroso-beta-naphthol.’^Nitroso-beta-naphthol, 
CioHb(NOH), added to a hydrochloric acid solution of cobalt, precipitates 
cobalti-nitroso-beta-naphthol, Co(CioHoO(NO)) 3 ; nickel, if present, remains in 
solution. The method is especially suitable for the determination of small 
amounts of cobalt in the presence of comparatively large amounts of nickel. 
The cobalt precipitate is voluminous, so that the sample taken for the deter- 
mination should not contain over 0.1 gram of cobalt. The reagent will also 
precipitate copper and iron completely from solution. Silver, bismuth, chro- 
mium, tin, zirconium, titanium, vanadium and nitric acid interfere, but mer- 
cury, lead, cadmium, arsenic, antimony, aluminum, manganese, nickel, calcium, 
magnesium, beryllium, zinc and phosphates do not. 

Procedure. — To the solution containing the cobalt as the chloride or the 
sulfate, and acidified with 3 ml. hydrochloric acid, or its equivalent of sulfuric, 
per 100 ml., is added a freshly prepared hot solution of nitroso-beta-naphthol, 
made by dissolving 10 grams of the salt in 100 ml. of 50% acetic acid, as long 
as a precipitate is produced. After allowing it to settle, more of the reagent 
is added to insure complete precipitation of the cobalt. The compound is 
allowed to settle for two or three hours, the clear solution decanted through a 
filter and the precipitate washed by decantation with cold water, then with warm 
hydrochloric acid solution (1 : 2), to remove the nickel, and finally with hot 
water until free of acid. If nickel greatly predominates, the precipitate should 
be ignited to oxide in a porcelain crucible, dissolved in hydrochloric acid and 
reprecipitated. 

The brick red precipitate is dried, then ignited in a weighed platinum cruci- 
ble (Rose crucible), first over a low flame and finally at a white heat, the 
crucible being covered with a platinum cover (Rose crucible type) with a 
platinum tube through which is passed a slow current of oxygen. . The residue 
is weighed as CoiOb. The oxide may be reduced in a current of hydrogen and 
weighed as metallic cobalt. 

When the amount of cobalt exceei^ n few noilligrams it is advisable to con- 
vert it to sulfate by treatment with HNOi and HjSOb and then take to fumes 
and deposit the element by electrolysis from a sulfate solution. 

u Burgess, Z. ongew. Chem., 9, 596 (1866). 
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DETERMINATION OF COBALT IN ORES BY ELECTROLYSIS 

Typical Analyais of a Cobalt Ore.^^^ — ^The most satisfactory method for the 
separation of cobalt and nickel from the elements usually associated with them 
involves the use of electrolysis. 

This is generally carried out in a strongly ammoniacal solution, containing 
sulfates or chlorides. The metals will plate from a weak acid solution, but not 
quantitatively. Oxalates and acetates may be used, but the results are gen- 
erally somewhat high. 

The minerals of which cobalt and nickel form constituents, are readily 
soluble in acids and if the sample has been ground to an impalpable powder, 
the insoluble, after acid treatment, should be free from cobalt. Where this is 
uncertain, the insoluble is filtered off, washed with hot winter and if the presence 
of lead sulfate is suspected, an ammonium acetate wash followed by hot water 
is given. It is then ignited in a platinum crucible and fused with either potas- 
sium bisulfate or a mixture of sodium and potassium carbonates. The melt 
is dissolved and returned to the original acid solution. 

With the ordinary run of cobalt ore, containing 1% and upwards of cobalt 
and variable nickel, 0.5 to 1 gram is generally sufficient to take for assay. In 
the case of ores under 1%, if close work is essential, much greater amounts must 
be taken, and the large insoluble attacked by the usual procedure of fusion or 
elimination of the silica by hydrofluoric acid. 

Procedure. — One-half to 1 gram is weighed into a 400 ml. beaker and after 
moistening with water and covering with a watch glass, 10 ml. nitric acid 
(sp.gr. 1.4) added, taking care to avoid loss through too violent an action. 
After the reaction has abated, 10 ml. sulfuric acid (1 : 1) are added and the 
solution taken to fumes. It is then cooled, 0.5 to.l gram sodium thiosulfate 
added, in small quantities at a time. The object of this is to reduce the arsenic 
to the arsenious condition and render its elimination as the chloride as complete 
as possible. A glass triangle is now put under the watch glass and the beaker 
taken to fumes and fumed dry. It is then cooled, 50 ml. hydrochloric acid 
(sp.gr. 1.2) and 10 ml. sulfuric acid (1 ; 1) added and again fumed dry. This 
should remove the arsenic almost completely, which is an advantage in the 
subsequent gassing out of the hydrogen sulfide group. The prolonged acid 
treatment nearly always effects complete decomposition of the ore. 

The sulfuric acid having been fumed off, 50 ml. sulfuric acid (1 : 20) are 
added and the solution boiled. A steady stream of hydrogen sulfide gas is 
passed through the solution till the elements of this group are completely pre- 
cipitated. The sulfides are removed by filtration and washed with hydrogen 
sulfide water containing 1 ml. sulfuric per 100 ml. 

The filtrate is boiled to expel hydrogen sulfide and oxidized with ammonium 
persulfate. It is again boiled for ten minutes, cooled, 30 ml. ammonium 
hydroxide (sp.gr. 0.9) very cautiously added and the solution neutralized with 
dilute sulfuric acid. Fifty to 70 ml. ammonium hydroxide are added and the 
solution electrolyzed in the presence of the iron hydroxide. This will be 
discussed later on. 

Method in use in the laboratory of the Deloro Smelting and Refining Co. Limited, 
Deloro, Ontario, Canada. 
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The bulk of the solution should not greatly exceed 150 ml. For ever}' 0.25 
to 0.3 gram metal present, approximately 5 to 10 grams ammonium sulfate 
or ammonium chloride and 50 ml. ammonium hydroxide should be in solution. 
The ammonium hydroxide concentration should be maintained so that the 
electrolyte is strongly ammoniacal at the finish; otherwise deposits may form 
at the anode. 

During the plating the beaker may be covered with a split watch glass, 
recessed to fit the electrodes. A square of window glass of suitable size may 
be cut in half and recessed in the same way, serving the purpose equally well. 

Where time is not of primary importance, the plating may be made with 
stationary electrodes, using a current of 0.2 to 0.3 amps, per square dcni. This 
generally takes from 12 to 15 hours, but the work can usually be planned so 
that the plating takes place over night. The use of a rotating anode and gauze 
cathode greatly decreases the time of plating, by allowing of a freer circulation 
of the electrolyte, and the use of a higher current. The deposit is firm and 
bright. The speed of the rotating anode should be 500 to 1000 revolutions 
per minute, but this depends on the type of elcctfiode used. The current 
density should be 0.5 to 2.0 amps, per square dcm. 

The end of the plating is determined by removing 5 ml. of the electrolyte, 
and if iron hydroxide is present, filtering and testing the solution with ammo- 
nium sulfide. A darkening of the solution indicates that cobalt and nickel are 
still present. A more sensitive test is the phenyl-thio-hydantoic, which is 
described under Detection. 

It is not desirable to continue plating after it is finished, as^the cathode 
slowly increases in weight from the deposition of platinum dissolved from the 
anode. 

As the deposit is very soluble in the electrolyte, the current should not be 
cut till the electrolyte is replaced by distilled water. A simpler and equally 
satisfactory way is to lower the beaker till the electrodes just make contact 
with the solution. The cathode is then washed down with a stream of water 
from a wash bottle. The current is then cut and the cathode quickly removed 
and dipped into a succession of small beakers, containing distilled water 
After dipping into absolute alcohol, it is ignited and waved to and fro till the 
flame dies down, after which it is swung back and forth over a free flame, at a 
sufficient distance to avoid possibility of oxidation. After cooling and weighing, 
the combined metals are dissolved in nitric acid (sp.gr. 1.4), the cathode washed 
and removed from the beaker. The solution of the nitrates is then taken to a 
syrup and diluted to 30 ml. It is neutralized with potassium hydroxide and 
reacidified with acetic acid, 2 to 3 ml. t)eing added in excess. The cobalt is then 
precipitated as the potassium cobalti-nitrite, as described under Gravimetric 
Methods for the Determination of Cobalt. 

After plating the cobalt it should be examined for nickel, which is fre- 
quently present in small amount. This is done by precipitation with dimethyl- 
glyoxime, and any nickel so found is deducted from the cobalt figure. 

When it is known that the deposit of the combined metals consists of cobalt 
and nickel only, and no impurities present, the separation by dimethyl-glyoxime 
is much to be preferred to the potassium cobalti-nitrite method, both in speed 
and accuracy. The full details of the dimethyl-glyoxime method are given 
in the chapter on Nickel, 
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The combined metals are plated out in the presence of the iron hydroxide. 
Where this is heavy, there may be danger of the cobalt and nickel deposit being 
slightly contaminated. This, however, is of no consequence, as the impurities 
are eliminated by the subsequent cobalti-nitrite separation. The probability 
of cobalt and nickel being held up by the hydroxides has never proved to have 
foundation, where the electrolyte has been fully plated out. To assure himself 
on this point, the analyst has only to filter off the hydroxides, redissolve and 
replatc, using a fresh cathode. 

There are two alternatives to plating in the presence of the iron. These are: 

A. ]}asic acetate separation of the iron before electrolyzing. This method 
is given in detail in the chapter on Manganese. 

if. Repeated precipitation of the iron with ammonium hydroxide and 
hydrogen peroxide. 

Procedure. — After the group precipitated ► by hydrogen sulfide has been 
removed and the gas boiled out of the filtrate 20 ml. hydrogen peroxide (3 vol.) 
is added, and the solution boiled. The boiling should not be continued for 
more than a minute or so, or the hydrogen peroxide will be decomposed and 
the cobalt tend to remain with the iron hydroxide. The beaker is removed 
from the hot plate and allowed to cool somewhat, then ammonium hydroxide 
is cautiously added in slight excess. It is onde more boiled for a few^ minutes, 
then allowed to settle. The supernatant liquid is decanted down to the pre- 
eiiutate through a 15 cm. C 8 & S No. 595 filter paper, then the precipitate is 
transferred to the paper as quickly as possible, using hot water. It is washed 
three times with hot water and drained, then the paper with the precipitate is 
spread on the inside of the original beaker and washed, first with hot water, 
then warm sulfuric acid (1 : 3), finally with hot water and discarded. The 
beaker is returned to the hot plate and the solution boiled till the precipitate is 
dissolved. The precipitation with ammonium hydroxide and hydrogen per* 
oxide is then repeated. Three, and sometimes four, precipitations in all may 
be necessary to remove completely the cobalt from the hydroxides. In addition 
to being somewhat tedious, this method has the disadvantage of producing 
very bulky solutions, which should be boiled dowm and the ammonia content 
adjusted before plating. 

Where the iron hydroxide is exceptionally heavy, the bulk of it may be 
removed by means of the Rothe method, full details of which will be found 
under Separations in the chapter on Iron. 

The electrolytic method tends to give slightly high results on plating over 
half a gram of the combined metals. This is doubtless due to the occlusion of 
gas; probably hydrogen. This difficulty does not seriously affect the use of 
the method on lesser amounts; the error generally falling in the second place 
of decimals in the percentage. One-half to 2.0 grams sodium bisulfite, added 
to the ammoniacal solution, counteracts this tendency to some extent, but it 
has the disadvantage that sulfur is deposited with the metal and must be deter- 
mined and deducted from the weight of the combined metals. 

If there is any difficulty in plating the cobalt and nickel, it may arise from 
insufficient elimination of the nitric acid. This is unlikely to occur if the acid 
treatment has been carried out as described. If molybdenum has escaped the 
hydrogen sulfide precipitation, it may give trouble, in which case, if its presence 
is suspected beforehand, greater care must be taken to observe the proper 
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conditions for its elimination, while passing hydrogen sulfide gas. Manganese 
and zinc have a retarding effect, and chromium, even in small quantities, 
inhibits the plating altogether. The use of sodium bisulfite counteracts this 
difficulty with all four elements to some extent, but where chromium is present 
in considerable amount, a procedure similar to that outlined under Stellite 
(Special Procedures) should be followed. 

Very infrequently organic matter, especially pyridine, may interfere. The 
ammonium hydroxide is usually to blame for this, although the high grade of 
this reagent available on the market, is almost a guarantee against this happen- 
ing. It is caused by the priming over of a still in the manufacture. Its pres- 
ence may be detected by taking a few ml. sulfuric acid (1 : 3) in a test tube 
and while cooling under a tap, adding the suspected ammonia, drop by drop 
till the neutral point is reached. A pungent odor, resembling the smell of a 
dirty gun barrel is evidence that pyridine is present. 


VOLUMETRIC METHODS 

Volumetric methods for cobalt do not find so extended a use as the gravi- 
metric, partly because they are still in the formative stage and because that to 
a much greater extent they require the absence of interfering elements. Never- 
theless, a great many workers have published methods which may be success- 
fully applied under the proper conditions. Among such methods are the 
following: 

A. Perborate Method. — Nickel and cobalt are oxidized to trivalent oxides 
and hydroxides by various oxidizing agents, but neither cobalt nor nickel salts 
of the trivalent state are stable. Both the trivalent hydroxides liberate iodine 
when treated with acids and potassium iodide, and form nickelous and co- 
baltous salts, e.g. 

Co(OH)5+KI+3HCl*CoCl2+I+KCl+3H20. 

Cobalt is more readily oxidized than nickel and when oxidized forms more 
stable compounds. Cobaltic hydroxide may be formed by treating the sulfate 
with potassium hydroxide and hydrogen peroxide, while nickel is not affected 
even on boiling with these reagents. This procedure, however, has not been 
satisfactory, as a method of analysis, on account of the difficulty of removing 
the excess hydrogen peroxide, which persists in the precipitate even after 
boiling and prolonged washing. 

W. D. Engle and R. G. Gustavson found that the differential otiddatioD 
in the presence of potassium hydroxide, by means of sodium perborate may be 
W. D. En^e and R. G. Gustavsoii, J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 8, 901-2 (1916). 
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satisfactorily accomplished, as the excess of this oxidizing agent readily decom- 
poses on boiling. Advantage is then taken of the reaction stated above and 
the iodine liberated is titrated with a standard sodium thiosulfate solution. 

Landon A. Sarver^^ has offered a modification of this method. He states 
that the iodometric method is unsatisfactory in the presence of small amounts 
of ferric iron, and it requires 0.5 to 2 hours for the dissolving of the precipitate. 
He therefore substitutes ferrous sulfate and titrates with standard potassium 
dichromate, using barium diphenylamine sulfonate as an inside indicator. 

He suggests the carrying out of the work in a 500 ml. Erlcnmeyer flask, 
fitted with a dropping funnel of 35 to 40 ml. capacity, by means of a well 
paraffined rubber 5top))er. But as it is difficult to prevent leakages of a little 
air, to which ferrous hydroxide is very sensitive, an all p 3 rrex apparatus with 
ground in dropping funnel is preferable. 

Procedure. — The cobalt solution, free from interfering ions and containing 
at least 5 ml. of G N sulfuric acid, and 1 to 2 grams of dissolved sodium per- 
borate, is treated with enough 6 N sodium hydroxide to leave about 10 ml. 
in excess, whereupon brownish black cobaltic hydroxide precipitates, accom- 
panied by active effervescence; the mixture is boiled for 10 minutes to decom- 
pose excess of perborate and displace last traces of oxygen by water vapor, 
the dropping funnel being placed in position (with the stopcock open) near 
the end of this period. After the removal from the hot plate the apparatus 
is promptly closed and an excess of standard ferrous sulfate measured into the 
funnel; upon opening the stopcock cautiously the solution is drawn in by the 
reduced pressure inside the flask, taking care that no air is allowed to enter. 
The funnel is rinsed with two or three portions of water, always avoiding the 
entrance of air, the vessel is shaken a few seconds and 25 to 30 ml. of 6 N sulfuric 
acid is admitted, whereupon the precipitate dissolves almost instantly. After 
cooling to room temperature, the stopcock is opened and the funnel removed 
and rinsed. About 10 ml. of 25% phosphoric acid and 5 drops of an 0.2% 
water solution of barium diphenylamine sulfonate are then added and the 
excess of ferrous iron titrated to the appearance of a violet with standard 
dichroinate. The method is extremely rapid. 

Interfering ions. Nitrates and other oxidizing substances which give 
colorations with barium diphenylamine sulfonate, must be absent. Nickel 
does not interfere. Cobalt can be easily separated in one operation from 
manganese, chromium, vanadium, etc., by means of phenyl-thio-hydantoic acid, 
Small amounts of iron are carried down with this precipitate, but not enough to 
cause incomplete oxidation of the cobalt by the perborate.” 

Since one K 2 Cr 207 = 6I = 6Co = 6Fe, then the potassium dichromate factor 
of the solution multiplied by 1.2020 gives the cobalt factor, or the iron factor 
multiplied by 1.0555 gives cobalt. 

B. Potassium Cyanide Method. — This method which is of great value in 
the estimation of nickel in nickel steel, German Silver and nickel mattes, may 
be applied equally well to cobalt. But as the conditions of its application 
require the removal of nickel and other interfering ions, it offers no advantage 
over other standard methods for the determination of cobalt. Details of the 
Procedure for Determining Nickel by this method will be found in the chapter 
on Nickel. 

Landon A. Barver, Ind. Eng. Chem., Anal. Ed. 5, 275^ (1933). 
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Other MetfaodSt— A. G. A. Barbieri states that when cobaltinitrites are 
decomposed by NaHCOi, NaNOz and a trivalent carbonate of cobalt are 
formed. On adding KMn 04 in H 2 SO 4 solution, the HNO 2 is oxidized to 
HNOs and cobaltic cobalt reduced to cobaltous, so that for each atom of cobalt, 
11 equivalents of KMn 04 are reduced. Standard FeS 04 is added in excess and 
titrated with KMn 04 . 

B. P. V. Faleev “ dissolves the potassium cobaltinitrite in H 2 SO 4 and a 
measured volume of KMn 04 solution. He reduces the excess KMn 04 with 
oxalic acid and titrates the excess with KM/1O4. 

C. Christo Nikolow “ dissolves the potassium cobaltinitrite in H 2 SO 4 and 
standard KMn 04 , adds KI and titrates excess iodine with NaoS^Oa. The 
method, it is claimed, is well suited for cobalt in steels, because other metals do 
not interfere. 

D. J. T. Dobbins and J. P. Sanders , 22 base an indirect titration method on 
Spacu’s pyridine precipitation. 

Spacu and Dick have shown that when a cobaltous salt is treated with 
alkali thiocyanate and an excess of pyridine, a precipitate, CoPy 4 (SCN) 2 , con- 
taining 12.01% Co is formed. 

Dobbin and Sanders add to the solution, containing O.Oo-O.lO grams Co or 
Ni, HNOa till acid, then 3 ml. pyridine and a measured volume of NH 4 CNS. 
The solution is diluted to 230 ml. and filtered through a dry filter paper. An 
aliquot portion of 50 ml. is taken, diluted to 100 ml., one ml. HNO3 added and an 
excess of standard AgNOs run in. Five ml. ferric alum is added and titrated 
in the usual way. 

Cobalt and Nickel may be determined in the same solution, by precipitating 
them as the complex pyridine salts as outlined, detoriniiiing the nickel by the 
glyoxime method and calculating the cobalt by difference. 


SPECIAL PROCEDURES 


BLACK AND GRAY COBALT OXIDES 

Procedure. — One gram i.s weighed into a 400 ml. beaker and 25 ml. hydro- 
chloric acid (sp.gr. 1.2) added. The beaker is covered with a watch glass and 
kept simmering gently on the hot plate till the acid is almost all expelled and 
the oxide appears to be in solution. A glass triangle is put under the watch 

G. A. Barbieri, Atti Accad. Lincei, 8, 405-8 (1928). 

” P. V. Faleev, Gomo-Obogatitelnoe Deln, 10, 53-4 (1932). 

^ Christo Nikolow, Przemsl Chem,, 17, 46^ (1933). 

“ J. T. Dobbins and J. P. Sanders, Ind. Eng. Chem., Anal. Ed. 0, 459-00 (1934). 

« G. Spacu and J. Dick, Z. anal. Chem., 71, 97-101 (1927). 
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f^lass and the Bolution taken to dryness, at a temperature well under the boil* 
ing point. Ten ml. sulfuric acid (1 ; 1) is then added, taken to fumes and fumed 
dry. It is then taken up with 10 ml. sulfuric acid (1:1) and heated, then 60 ml. 
hot water added and boiled. At this point, the oxide should be completely in 
solution and the insoluble pure white. If this is not the case, or if the insoluble 
is large in quantity, it must be filtered off and ignited. It is then treated with 
hydrofluoric acid and a few drops sulfuric acid in a platinum basin, to expel 
the silica. After fuming it is cooled, diluted and added to the main solution. 
If preferred, a fusion with potassium bisulfate or with a mixture of sodium and 
potassium carbonates, may be made instead of the hydrofluoric acid treatment. 

A stream of hydrogen sulfide gas is passed through the solution and the 
precipitate filtered off and washed with hydrogen sulfide water containing 1 ml. 
sulfuric acid in 100 ml. solution. After boiling out the hydrogen sulfide gas, 
the solution is oxidized by the addition of ammonium persulfate and boiled for 
ten minutes. It is cooled, neutralized with ammonium hydroxide, 70 ml. 
added in excess and electrolyzed, in the presence of the iron hydroxide precipi- 
tate. The end of the plating is determined by withdrawing 5 ml. of the solution 
and after filtering, testing with either ammonium sulfide or phenyl-thio- 
hydantoic acid. (See Detection.) 

The deposit of cobalt and nickel is dissolved in nitric acid (sp.gr. 1.4), and 
after the cathode has been washed and removed, the solution is taken to a 
syrup. It is then diluted with water and carefully neutralized with sodium 
hydroxide, and rendered acid with hydrochloric acid, leaving a few drops in 
excess. From 10 to 20 ml. of a 50% sodium acetate solution is added and the 
solution boiled and allowed to stand a few minutes to j>ermit any iron which 
may have plated out, to show. This must be filtered off and determined, the 
resulting iron being deducted from the combined metals. Five grams am- 
monium chloride is now added to the solution and the nickel precipitated with 
diniethyl-glyoxime. The resulting precipitate is filtered off through a Gooch 
crucible, washed, dried and weighed. The weight multiplied by 0.2032 gives 
the weight of the nickel. This deducted from the combined weight gives the 
cobalt. 

COBALT IN METALLIC COBALT 

Cobalt in metallic cobalt is usually determined electrolytically. The pro- 
cedure is similar to that outlined for oobalt oxides, except that nitric instead 
of hydrochloric acid is used for dissolving the sample, the nitric acid being after- 
wards exiwlled by fuming with sulfuric acid. 

The plating may be conducted in the presence of the iron precipitate if any 
small amount of iron deposited with the combined metals is determined and 
deducted. 

The nickel is determined in the deposit by dimethyl-glyoxiine in the usual 
way. 

The method is satisfactory for ordinary routine works control but where 
very pure metals, such as electrolytic cobalt and nickel, must be analyzed 
closely, it tends to give slightly high results, probably due to the occlusion of 
hydrogen. In such cases it may be better to determine the impurities and 
make a deduction from 100% for the cobalt figure or nickel figure, as the case 
may be. 
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COBALT IN FERRO-COBALT 

Usually this material contains from 20 to 30% iron, the remainder being 
cobalt and extraneous elements. 

Procedure. — One-half grain is weighed into a 400 ml. beaker and dissolved 
in 10 ml. nitric acid (sp.gr. 1,4). When the action has ceased 10 ml. sulfuric 
acid (1 : 1) is added and the solution taken to fumes and fumed dry. Fifty 
ml. sulfuric acid (1 : 20) is added and the solution boiled till the sulfates are all 
dissolved. A steady stream of hydrogen sulfide gas is passed through the 
solution to remove the second group elements and after filtering, the gas is 
boiled out of the filtrate. Ammonium persulfate is added to oxidize the solution 
and boiling is continued for ten minutes. If manganese is present, potassium 
persulfate should be used instead of the ammonium salt, and the precipitated 
manganese dioxide removed by filtration through an asbestos mat. 

The solution is cooled, neutralized with ammonium hydroxide and 50 ml. 
added in excess. As there may not be sufficient ammonium salts present in 
the solution, 5 to 10 grams ammonium sulfate is added. The solution is then 
electrolyzed in the usual w^ay in the presence of the iron hydroxide, making the 
necessary correction for any iron plated with the combined cobalt and nickel. 

Nickel in the deposit is determined by the dimcthyl-glyoximc method. 

The alternatives to plating in the presence of the hydroxide precipitate arc: 

A. Basic Acetate Separation. (See chapter on Manganese.) 

B. Precipitation of the Iron as Hydroxide by Means of Ammonium Hydrox- 
ide and Hydrogen Peroxide. (See Determination of Cobalt in Ores by Elec- 
trolysis.) 

C. Bothers Ether Separation. (See chapter on Iron.) 

D. Zinc Oxide Separation followed by Nitroso-beta-naphthol. (Sec under 
Separations, also American Society for Testing Materials Method for Cobalt in 
Steels in this section.) 

E. Cupferron . — The iron may be removed by precipitation in the cold from 
a 10% hydrochloric or sulfuric acid solution, by the addition of a 6% aqueous 
solution of cupferron. This requires the destruction of the organic compound 
with nitric acid, and fuming with sulfuric acid, before proceeding with the 
electrolysis. The details of the cupferron precipitation are given in the chapter 
on Iron. 


DETERMINATION OF COBALT IN METALLIC NICKEL 

Where the cobalt content of the metal is 1% or more, one gram is a sufficient 
amount to take for assay. The general procedure for metallic cobalt may be 
followed till the nickel and cobalt metals have been plated out from an am- 
moniacal solution. The usual separation of the cobalt may be made by pre- 
cipitating as potassium cobalti-nitrite, as described under Gravimetric Methods 
for the Determination of Cobalt. 

If, however, the cobalt percentage is very low, necessitating the taking of 
a large sample for assay, the following method may be used: 

Procedure. — Five grams of the thoroughly mixed drillings are dissolved in 
the minimum amount of nitric acid (1:1). The solution is taken to a syrup, 
but the evaporation is not carried far enough to cause the decomposition of the 
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nitrates. Fifty ml. of water is added and the nitrates brought into solution. 
A saturated solution of potassium hydroxide is added till a small but definite 
permanent precipitate forms. This is redissolved with acetic acid (1 : 1) and 
10 ml. added in excess. The solution is heated to boiling and 10 ml. of a 50% 
potassium nitrite solution, which has been rendered acid with acetic, is added. 
The solution is stirred briskly while adding the potassium nitrite solution. 
After allowing to stand for half an hour, just under the boiling point, the walls 
are washed down with a 1% solution of potassium nitrite containing 1 ml. 
glacial acetic per liter. The precipitate is then settled for six hours or preferably 
over night. 

The solution is filtered out through a fritted bottomed porcelain crucible, 
using suction and, after washing, dissolved in sulfuric acid and taken to fumes. 

It is diluted and a stream of hydrogen sulfide gas passed to remove any trace 
of the second group elements which may have been occluded by the precipitate. 
After filtration the gas is boiled out and the solution oxidized with ammonium 
persulfate. It is then neutralized with ammonia, excess added and electrolyzed. 
(For full details see Determination of Cobalt in Ores by Electrolysis,) 

By this procedure, all the cobalt in the sample will be recovered in the 
plating, but it will be slightly contaminated with nickel. This must be deter- 
mined by the dimethyl-glyoxime method and the amount deducted from the 
cobalt figure. 


METHOD OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR TESTING MATERIALS 

DETERMINATION OF COBALT BY THE 
ZnO-a-NITROSO*i9-NAPHTHOL METHOD 

Special Solutions Required 

ZnO Suspension. — Add 50 g. of the finely powdered reagent to 300 ml. of 
water and shake thoroughly. 

ar-Nitroso-/9-Naphthol. — Dissolve 1 g. of the dry reagent in 15 ml. of glaoial 
acetic acid and filter. 

Procedure. — Cobnli Steel , — Transfer 1 g. of sample to a 400 ml. beaker, add 
25 ml. of diluted HCl (1 : 1), heat, and when decomposition is complete, add 
5 ml. of diluted HNOi (1 : 1), to oxidize the iron. If tungsten is present the 
digestion with HNOa-HCl must be continued until all of the tungsten has been 
converted to yellow tunptic acid. Evaporate until salts begin to separate 
(about 5 ml.). Add 100 ml. of hot water, and digest on the steam bath for 
about five minutes. Dilute the solution to about 200 ml., and add a freshly 
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prepared euspension of zinc oxide in portions of about 5 ml. until the iron is 
precipitated, and a slight excess of zinc oxide is present. Shake thoroughly 
after each addition of the precipitant and avoid a large excess. When sufficient 
zinc oxide has been added, further addition of the reagent causes the brown 
precipitate to appear lighter in color upon thorough shaking. A sufficient 
excess is also indicated by a slightly white and milky supernatant liquid. Allow 
the precipitate to settle for a few minutes, and filter the solution through a 12.5 
cm. rapid filter paper.*^ Wash the beaker and the precipitate on the filter 
three times with cold water. Reserve the filtrate and washings. WHien the 
filter has drained, transfer the paper and precipitate to the beaker in which 
the precipitation was made, add 12 ml. of HCl, and stir the pa]:>er to a pulp. 
The iron should now be in solution; if it is not, add more HCl, avoiding a 
large excess. Dilute the solution to 200 ml., and repeat the precipitation with 
zinc oxide. Filter on a 15 cm. paper, and wash 4 or 5 times with cold water. 

For routine work, a single precipitation will often suffice. In this case take 
a 2 g. sample, dilute the solution to exactly 500 ml. after the addition of ZnO, 
mix thoroughly and filter through a dry filter into a 250 ml. measuring flask 
(o 1 g. sample). With one precipitation by ZnO, results for cobalt in high- 
speed steels will be from 0.1 to 0.3 low through retention of cobalt by the bulky 
precipitate. 

To the combined filtrates and wasliings, from the zinc oxide separation, add 
10 ml. of HCl, and adjust the volume to about 400 ml. Heat the solution to 
boiling, add 8 ml. of a-nitro.so-i9-naphthol solution plus 3 ml. in addition for 
every 0.01 g. of cobalt present. Allow the solution to cool for one-half hour or 
more, and filter through rapid paper. Transfer all of the precipitate to the 
filter and wash with hot diluted HCl (1 : 3) and then thoroughly with hot water. 

Transfer the wet paper and precipitate to a weighed porcelain crucible, 
heat gently at first, preferably in a muffle furnace, and finally ignite to constant, 
weight at 750® to 850” C. Heating above 900® C. has a tendency to convert 
C 03 O 4 to CoO. Cool and weigh as C 03 O 4 which contains 73.4% of cobalt. 
In very accurate work in which more than 0.01 g. of cobalt i.s involved, the 
oxide must be reduced by hydrogen, cooled in an atmosphere of hydrogen, and 
the cobalt weighed as metal.^^ Nickel accompanies cotjalt almost completely 
in the zinc oxide separation. Hence, in very accurate work, when nickel pre- 
ponderates, or much of it is present, the ignited cobalt oxide should be dissolved 
in HCl and cobalt again precipitated with a-nitroso-jS-naphthol.®^ 

A blank should be taken through all steps of the determination. A 1 g. 
sample of National Bureau of Standards Bessemer steel lOd or chrome-tungsten- 
vanadium steql No. 50a is satisfactory for this purpose. It is especiaUy 
portant that the same quantity of the a-nitroso-j3-naphthol be used in the 
blank run as in the determination. A little macerated paper added to the 
blank after the a-nitroso-|3-naphthol reagent facilitates filtration and washing. 

“ A little finely divided ZnO may pass through the paper at first. This is unobjec- 
tionable, because zinc is not precipitated by a-nitrDBO-/9-naphthol. 

“With high molybdenum or copper steels (1%), the ignited CosOi, or cobalt metal 
may contain small amounts (approximately 0.5 mg.) of these elements. Suitable cor- 
rections can be made after solution of the residue and colorimetric determinations of the 
contaminants. 

** Tests on a 0.5 sample of a steel containing 10% of cobalt and 6% of nickel showed 
but 0.1 mg. of nickel in the first precipitate. 
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Plain Carbon and Other Steels Containing Less than 0*10 % Co* — Dissolve 
a 10 g* sample in HCl and cautiously oxidize with just enough HNOa. Extract 
the iron with ether and wash the ether extract once with diluted HCl (p. 465). 
Warm the ether-extracted acid solution tn expel residual ether, and oxidize 
with HClOa* Dilute to 200 ml., and precipitate twice with ZnO as directed 
iu the method (p. 324). In material containing very little cobalt, it is ad- 
vantageous to combine the extracted acid solution obtained in ether separations 
of a number of separate 10 g. samxjles. 

Cast Iron. — Proceed as in plain carbon steels. 

Open Hearth. — Proceed as in plain carbon steels. 

Wrought Iron. — Proceed as in plain carbon steels. 


ANALYSIS OF STELLITE 
Cobalt Alloy of Chromium and Tungsten 

The alloy Stellite is used for cutlery, surgical instruments, cutting tools 
and for stelliting or surfacing machine parts subject to mechanical or chemical 
action. It holds its cutting edge at high temperature and is not easily attacked 
by acids or alkalies. 

The great insolubility of this alloy requires that it be reduced to a fine state 
of division before any attempt be made to attack, either by fusion methods or 
by acid treatment. Tliis reduction should, if possible, be made in a stellite 
mortar, as the amount abraded from a steel mortar would seriously contaminate 
the sample. 

Once reduced to the necessary degree of fineness, preferably past 100 mesh, 
there are several methods of attack open to use. 

1. Fusion with sodium peroxide in a nickel crucible. This procedure, 
hoAvcver, precludes the possibility of determining nickel. 

2. Fusion with sodium peroxide in an Armco iron crucible. A suitable 
method where chromium is to be determined quickly. 

3. Fusion with potassium bisulfate in a porcelain crucible, In addition 
to filling the solution with undesirable salts, this has the disadvantage of 
forming difficultly soluble chromium salts which render subsequent operations 
troublesome. 

4. Treatment with hydrochloric acid (sp.gr. 1.2). This is conducted at a 
temperature just under boiling, maintaining the volume by frequent additions 
of the acid. Complete solution is seldom attained, even after three or four 
hours of treatment, and the insoluble must be fused in platinum, with sodium 
^tnd potassium carbonates and a pinch of potassium nitrate. This last .to be 
used with caution on account of its action on the platinum. 

5. Treatment with perchloric acid, 60%. This offers the most satisfactory 
reagent so far discovered, for attacking stellite, and by its use the following 
method, suitable for routine works analysis, has been devised. 

Procedure. — One-half gram is weighed into a 300 ml. beaker and 10 ml. 
j)erchloric acid (60%), with 10 ml. water, added. The beaker is covered with 
a watch-glass and boiled on the hot plate till perchloric fumes appear. The 
Watch glass is then removed till all the water has been expelled and the solution 
fumes strongly. If this is not done, there is danger of water, condensed on 
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the watch-glass, dropping back into the solution and causing loss by spattering. 
After the water is gone, the watch-glass is returned and the solution boiled for 
twenty minutes. It is then diluted to about 75 ml. with hot water, stirred and 
allowed to settle at the edge of the plate, for one hour. The solution is then 
filtered through an 11 cm. Whatman paper No. 44 (ash 0.00006 gram) and 
WOa washed with hot hydrochloric acid (1 : 20), till the washings are colorless, 
when a final wash of cold water is given. 

The precipitated tungsten and iindissolved material is washed back into 
the original beaker, 5 ml. ammonium hydroxide (sp.gr. 0.9) is added and the 
solution boiled till the tungsten is dissolved, and the iron, if present, coagulated. 
It is then filtered through the same paper and the filtrate caught in a tared 
platinum basin of 100 ml. capacity. The residue in the filter paper is washed 
with hot Avater and the basin put on the hot plate to evaporate down as rapidly 
as is consistent with safety. The filter paper is then spread on the inside of the 
beaker and the residue w^ashed down with a jet from a wash bottle, containing 
hot hydrochloric acid (1 : 3), and finally with w^ater. The paper is folded and 
put into a platinum crucible which is placed on the hot plate. The perchloric 
treatment is repeated on the residue, the acid solution going to the main filtrate, 
the ammonia extract to the platinum basin and the filter paper to the platinum 
crucible. Generally two treatments are sufficient to elTect complete solution, 
but if not, a third must be undertaken. 

Silicon and Tungsten. — The two filter papers are ignited in the platinum 
crucible and the ash added to the platinum basin, which meanwhile should 
have evaporated to a few ml. Ten ml. hydrochloric acid (sp.gr. 1.2) is added 
and after covering with a watch glass and triangle, the evaporation is con- 
tinued to dryness. It is then ignited at a high temperature, cooled and weighed; 
the increase in weight being recorded as SiOz and WO3. It is then treated witli 
7 ml. hydrofluoric acid and a few drops of sulfuric acid (1 : 1), fumed, ignited, 
cooled and weighed. The loss is taken as SiOz. This weight multiplied by 
the factor 0.4672 gives the weight of silicon. By deducting the weight of the 
silica, SiOz, from the combined weight, the WOb figure is obtained. This 
multiplied by 0.7031 gives the weight of the tungsten in the sample. 

If the sample contains any considerable amount of molybdenum, the SiOz 
and WO3 precipitate may be contaminated, in which case, after the SiOz has 
been eliminated by hydrofluoric acid and the resulting WO3 weighed, it is fused 
with sodium and potassium carbonates, extracted with water and the insoluble, 
if any, filtered off. Such insoluble generally consists of iron and traces of 
cobalt. The amount seldom is equal to 0.2%, but for accurate work it should 
be igpited and the result deducted from the WO3 figure. The solution is 
neutralized with sulfuric acid (1 ; 1) and boiled to expel carbon dioxide. Three 
to 5 grams tartaric acid are then added and the solution made ammoniacal with 
3 to 5 ml. in excess. Hydrogen sulfide gas is passed to saturation and it is 
then acidified with sulfuric acid (1 : 1), with 2 ml. in excess for every 100 ml. 
solution. The gassing with hydrogen sulfide is then continued. This pro- 
cedure of gassing in both acid and alkaline solution has proved to be the most 
successful for precipitating molybdenum, under the conditions outlined. The 
precipitate is collected in a 9 cm. ashless filter paper, washed with a hydrogen 
sulfide solution, containing 10 ml. sulfuric acid and 10 grams tartaric acid per 
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litre. It is then burned to MoOa, cooled and weighed and the weight deducted 
from the weight of the WOb. 

Copper, Cobalt, Nickel, Manganese, Iron and Cluozmum. — The filtiiates 
from the perchloric acid treatments are combined, rendered alkaline by the 
addition of a 25% solution of sodium hydroxide, and enough added in excess 
to make approximately 2% sodium hydroxide. Chlorine gas is passed through 
the solution, in the cold, till the cobaltous hydroxide is changed to the black 
cobaltic hydroxide; this takes only a few minutes and it is not advisable to over- 
gas. Occasional stirring during gassing is a distinct help. A convenient way 
of generating the chlorine, where a tank is not available, is to allow hydrochloric 
add, under control, to drip on to bleach powder. The precipitate is allowed to 
settle, filtered through a 15 cm. C S & S No. 604 filter paper and washed with 
hot water till the washings are colorless. It is drained as dry as possible, then 
the paper and the precipitate are withdrawn from the funnel and spread on the 
inside of the beaker. It is washed down with hot water and the paper thor- 
oughly washed with boiling hydrochloric acid (1 : 3) from a wash bottle. The 
paper is given a final wash with hot water and discarded. The beaker is then 
heated till the precipitate dissolves, cooled and the precipitation as cobaltic 
hydroxide repeated If washed well each time, two precipitations are generally 
sufficient to separate the copper, cobalt, nickel, manganese and iron from the 
chromium, which last is left in the oxidized state. 

The precipitate is dissolved as before in hot hydrochloric acid (1 : 3), 10 ml. 
sulfuric acid (1 : 1), added, taken to fumes and fumed dry. It is taken up with 
sulfuric acid (1 : 99), boiled and a steady stream of hydrogen sulfide gas passed 
to remove the copper. The precipitate is filtered and determined by the iodide 
or other appropriate method. 

The hydrogen sulfide is expelled from the solution by boiling and the iron 
oxidized with ammonium persulfate. If manganese is present, it will be evident 
at this stage as the black manganese dioxide, which may be removed by filtra- 
tion through an asbestos mat. If it is desired to estimate the manganese, 
potassium persulfate should be used instead of the ammonium salt. The 
solution must be boiled to effect complete precipitation of the manganese which 
after filtration may be determined by the bismuthate or other suitable method. 

After oxidation and removal of manganese, the solution is cooled, neu- 
tralized with ammonium hydroxide (sp.gr. 0.9), 50 to 60 ml. added in excess, 5 
to 10 grams ammonium sulfate added and the solution electrolyzed in the 
presence of iron, in the usual way. 

The end of the electrolysis is determined by removing a few ml. and after 
filtering, to test with phenyl-thio-hydantoic acid. 

The combined cobalts and nickel metals plated on the cathode are dissolved 
in nitric acid (sp.gr. 1.4) and the solution taken to a syrup, diluted, the free acid 
neutralized with sodium hydroxide, reacidified with hydrochloric acid, sodium 
acetate added and after boiling allowed to stand for a few minutes. If any iron 
has been deposited with the cobalt and nickel, it will now be seen and must be 
filtered off through an ashless filter paper, washed and ignited to Fe 20 a, and 
determined, the iron being deducted from the combined weight. Generally 
the figure is negligible. In the filtrate the nickel is precipitated with a 1% 
alcoholic solution of dimethyl-glyoxime. The precipitate is filtered off through 
^ Gooch crucible, washed with hot water, and after drying at 120” C,, weighed. 
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The weight multiplied by 0.2032 equals nickel. This figure deducted from 
the combined weight gives cobalt. 

The iron hydroxide suspended in the electrolyte is removed by filtration 
using a 9 cm. paper and, after washing, dissolved in hydrochloric acid, reduced 
with stannous chloride, excess mercuric chloride added, then 5 to 6 ml. phos- 
phoric acid and a few drops di-phenyl-aminc and titrated with either N/10 
eerie sulfate or N/10 potassium dichromate. 

Chromium/— The filtrates from the chlorine separation are transferred 
into a 1500 ml. Griffin type beaker. If the hulk exceeds 500 ml., it is evapo- 
rated down to that volume. It is then acidified ivith sulfuric acid (1 : 1) and 
10 ml. added in excess for every 100 ml. of the solution. A few glass beads are 
added and the solution boiled strongly till the chlorine is completely expelled; 
as shown by starch iodide paper. It is cooled, 5 to 7 grams potassium iodide 
added and titrated with N/2 sodium tbio-sulfate solution, using starch as an 
indicator towards the end of the titration. 

A slightly more rapid as w'ell as more accurate method for chromium alone, 
is as follows: 

One-half gram is fused in an Armco iron crucible of 50 ml. capacity, with 
12 to 15 grams sodium peroxide. On completion of the fusion and before the 
crucible is too cold, it is tapped on an iron plate to loosen the cake, which is 
then transferred to a beaker and dissolved in water. The crucible is washed 
into the beaker and the pulp boiled for ten minutes to remove all oxygen. The 
solution is then filtered through a Buchner funnel, using suction and the residue 
washed with a hot 2% sodium hydroxide solution, followed by hot water, till the 
washings are colorless. The solution i.s diluted to 500 ml., acidified with sul- 
furic acid, excess added, cooled to room temperature and the iodide method 
applied as described above. 

Molybdenum and tungsten do not interfere with the iodide titration, but if 
vanadium is present, the blue end point recurs, giidng indefinite results; in 
which case the ferrous sulfate and permanganate method must be used. (See 
chapter on Chromium.) 

Molybdenum. — One-half gram is weighed into a 300 ml. beaker and the 
perchloric and ammonium hydroxide treatment given as before, collecting the 
ammonium filtrates in a beaker. To the perchloric acid solution, sodium 
hydroxide is added to neutralization and sulfuric acid (1 : 1) to an excess of 1 to 
2 ml. per 100 ml. of solution. Through the cold solution hydrogen sulfide gas 
is passed, raising the heat to help coagulate the precipitate. The precipitated 
sulfides are removed by filtration using a 9 cm. ashless filter paper, washed with 
hydrogen sulfide water containing a little sulfuric acid, and reserved. To the 
ammoniacal solution 3 to 5 grams tartaric acid is added and the solution adjusted 
to contain 3 to 5 ml. ammonium hydroxide in excess. Hydrogen sulfide gas is 
now passed to saturation and any precipitate forming, filtered off. The solu- 
tion is then acidified with sulfuric acid (1 : l)i leaving an excess of 1 to 2 ml. 
per 100 ml. The gas is again passed for a few minutes and the precipitate re- 
moved by filtration using a 9 cm. ashless filter paper, and washed with 
water containing 10 ml. H 29 O 4 and 10 grams tartaric acid per 1000 ml. 

The two filter papers are then ignited and weighed as MoOs. This is fused 
with fusion mixture, dissolved in water, acidified with acetic acid and the 
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moIybdeDum reprecipitated as lead molybdate, FbMo 04 , which is filtered 
through a Whatman No. 44, 11 cm. paper, ignited and weighed. 

Weight multiplied by 0.2614 equals Molybdenum. 

Carbon. — This determination is conducted along the general lines recom- 
mended for steel; the train arrangement being similar. The use of high tem- 
perature furnaces is preferable. 

The sample need not be crushed to a finer degree than 40 mesh and this 
may be done in a steel mortar. The use of accelerators, such as, lead peroxide, 
black copper oxide, Armco iron or tin in a fine state of division is essential. 
Owing to the high carbon content of some stellites, precaution should be taken 
to prevent low results, caused by the raj)id flow of gas through the absorption 
tube, carrying away water resulting from the reaction. This can best be done 
by increasing the amount of the desiccant above the absorbant in the tube. 

Cobalt in Ores and Enamels^ 

The determination of cobalt in ores and enamels is usually made by a slight 
variation of the above methods. The silica is separated in the usual manner by 
taking domi to dryness with hydrochloric acid and the wanned solution is 
treated with hydrogen sulfide to precipitate sulfides insoluble in acid solution. 
Aluminum, chromium and iron are precipitated by adding ammonium hy- 
droxide to the oxidized solution. In the enamel industry it has been the practice 
to follow R. W. Landrum's method, in which the cobalt, manganese and nickel 
are precipitated together as sulfides and filtered off. The manganese is dis- 
solved from this precipitate with cold hydrogen smfide water acidified with one- 
fifth of its volume of hydrochloric acid (sp.gr. 1.11), The residue of cobalt 
sulfide is burned in a porcelain crucible, dissolved in aqua regia and evaporated 
with hydrochloric acid. The platinum and copper, if they are present, arc 
throwm down by passing hydrogen sulfide through the solution. The filtrate is 
made ammoniacal and the cobalt is precipitated with hydrogen sulfide. This is 
fdtered off and washed with water containing a small quantity of ammonium 
sulfide. The precipitate is either ignited and weighed as oxide or reduced in 
hydrogen to metallic cobalt, taking care to cool it thoroughly in an atmosphere 
of hydrogen before allowing it to come into contact w-ith the atmosphere of the 
room, as finely divided cobalt Ls decidedly pyrophoric and oxidizes readily, 
particularly if reduced at a lowr temperature. 

Instead of igniting the sulfide precipitate it may be dissolved in hot (1 ; 1) 
sulfuric acid solution with the aid of a little nitric acid and treated as described 
under Precipitation of Cobalt by Electrolysis. 

Cobalt in Steel 

This determination is a modification of the nitroso-beta-naphthol method 
already described, as worked out in the laboratory of the Firth Stirling Steel Co., 
McKeesport, Pa. The procedure as described by Mr. Giles, Chief Chemist, is 
as follows: 

Two grams of the sample are weighed into a 500 ml, Erlenmeyer flask and 
dissolved in 50 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid. When the sample is 
completely decomposed 10 ml. of concentrated nitric acid are added to oxidize 

R. W, Landrum, Trans. Am. Cer. Soc., 12, 1910. 
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the iron, tungsten, etc. The solution is evaporated to 10 ml.; 60 ml. of water 
are added; the contents of the flask are then transferred to a 500 ml. volumetrio 
fliuk and cooled to room temperature. A fresh solution of zinc oxide is added 
in slight excess, the contents of the flask diluted to the mark, well mixed, 
transferred back to the original Erlenmeyer flask and allowed to settle. Filter 
250 ml. (equivalent to 1 gram of the sample) through a dry filter paper, transfer 
it to a 500 ml. flask, then add G ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid. 

The solution, which should now be between 300 and 350 ml. in volume, is 
heated to boiling and 10 ml. of freshly prepared solution of nitroso-bcta- 
naphthol (1 gram of salt to 10 ml. glacial acetic acid) are added for each 0.025 
gram of cobalt present. Continue to heat for two minutes, remove from plate, 
shake well, and set aside until the bright red precipitate settles, which will only 
take a few minutes. Filter the hot solution and wash the flask out witi) hot 
(1 : 1) hydrochloric acid. Wash the paper alternately with hot (1 : 1) hydro- 
chloric acid and hot water until it has been washed five times with the acid, 
then wash ten times with hot water. The precipitate is transferred to a quartz 
or porcelain crucible, heated gently to expel the carbonaccou.s matter, then at a 
high temperature until ignition is complete. After cooling, the crucible is 
weighed and the weight of the residue (C03O4) is multiplied by 0.734 to obtain 
the percentage of cobalt present. If desired, the C0JO4 may be reduced in 
hydrogen and weighed as metal. 

Sulfide Pyrophosphate Method (Dufty). — Cobalt is precipitated as sulfide 
and this is converted to ammonium cobalt phosphate. The precipitate is 
filtered and washed, then ignited and the cobalt weighed as pyrophosphate. 
Traces of cobalt passing into the filtrate are recovered by precipitation as 
sulfide. This is filtered off, ignited to oxide and added to results obtained. 
(Oxide is C03O4.) 


Cobalt in Cobalt Oxide” 

One gram of finely ground cobalt oxide is either fused with 10 grams of 
potassium bisulfate or heated with 20% sulfuric add until di.s.solved. If the 
fusion method is used the melt is extracted with water and acidified with sul- 
furic acid. Arsenic and copper are precipitated by passing hydrogen sulfide, 
for about one hour, through the wanned solution, which should be diluted to 
about 200 ml. These are removed by filtration and the cobalt determined by 
one of the above methods. The following procedure is one of the most 
satisfactory. 

Procedure. — If it is desired to determine the nickel separately, as is usually 
the case, this is first precipitated with dimethyl-glyoxime as described in the 
chapter on Nickel, after boiling the solution to expel hydrogen sulfide. It is 
then evaporated to fumes of sulfur trioxide and taken up with twice its volume 
of water. The free acid is neutralized with ammonium hydroxide and an 
excess of 50 ml. of concentrated ammonium hydroxide added. The solution 
is made up to 250 ml. and electrolyzed as under Precipitation of Cobalt in Ores 
by Electrolysis. 

W. Landrum, Proc. Am. Ceramic 80c., 12, 1910. 
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Symbol Cb, tt(.w(. 93.1 ; 5 p.gr. B.4; m.p. 1950” C.; oxides; CbiOi, CbiOi 
Symbol Ta, at.wl, 181.5; sp,gr. 10.6; m.p. 2900° C.; oxide; TajOi 

OccuRence. — The only ores of commercial importance are tantalite, the 
tantalum-rich member of the isomorphous tantalite-columbite series (Ta, 
Cb)20ii- (Fe, Mn)0, and columbite. The chief deposits of high-grade tantalite 
(TajOj over 60%) occur in Western Australia, while columbite carrying up to 
about 40% TaiOt is produced in South Dakota. The specific gravity decreases 
with the tantalum content from 7.8 for tantalite to 5.3 for columbite. The 
tantalum content of pure specimens of the ore may be roughly estimated 
(within 5%) by determination of its specific gravity and reference to Simpson’s 
Table given below. Up to the present, columbium was considered an undesir- 
able con.stitueut of tantalum ore, not because it exerts any harmful effects, but 
because it decreases the yield of tantalum while increasing the consumption of 
chemicals. 


Hiufson'b Tablb 


(Bull. 2.3, W. Austral. Geol. Survey, 1906, 72.) 


Sp.gr. 

% TiijOb in 
ferrotanUlitc 

% TaiO* in 
manganotantalite 

5.3 

Irace 

2 

5.5 

6 

10 

5,7 

14 

19 

6.9 

22 

27 

6.1 

30 

36 

6.3 

38 

44 

6,5 

45 

51 

6.7 

62 

59 

G.9 

59 

66 

7.1 

65 

72 

7.3 

70 

78 

7.6 

75 

83 

7.7 

79 

— 

7.0 

84 

— 


Uses. — (a) Tantalum is produced in the form of bars, sheet, and wire. 
It was formerly used os a lamp filament, and to a limited extent for surgical 
and dental instruments. The metal resists the action of all acids except hydro- 
fluoric, and is therefore used in the form of dishes for laboratory work, espe- 
cially for use with aqua regia. Its chief limitation is, that it cannot be heated 
iu contact with any gases (especially hydrogen or nitrogen) above 300° C., 
owing to the readiness with which it combines with them to form brittle com- 
pounds; it can be worked cold, but all annealing must be done in a high vacuum. 
On its gas-absorbing faculty is based its use as a " getter ” for removing the lost 
traces of gas from vacuum tubes. Another important use of the metal is as 
one of the electrodes in rectifiers for converting alternating to direct currents. 

' Chapin by W. R. Schoeller, Fh.D., Metallurgical Chemist, London, England. 
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It has been proposed to add tantalum to alloys of metals of the iron group in 
order to increase their resistance to attack by acids, or to act as a scavenger 
for nitrogen.. 

(5) Within the 3 ''ears 1933-1935 columbium became of practical interest* 
The properties are very similar to those of tantalum, and it will be used for 
substantially the same purposes. 


DETECTION IN MINERALS 

Definitions. — The term “ earth acid ” (or “ earth acids *'), as used in this 
chapter, denotes only tantalic or coluinbic acid, or the mixed tantalic and 
columbic acids. It is not applied to tungstic or titanic acid, or oxide mixtures 
containing these bodies. The term “ mixed pentoxides is used to denote 
(Ta, Cb) 205 . 

The finely powdered mineral is digested at 60° C. with strong hydrochloric 
acid; nitric acid is added, and the liquid evaporated to dryness. Tlie residue is 
moistened w'ith hydrochloric acid, which is diluted with water; the solution is 
boiled and filtered. The washed residue is digested with warm dilute ammonia, 
which extracts tungstic acid, and the ammoniacal solution filtered. The residue 
contains the tantalum and columbium, if present. 

Schoeller’s Test. — The residue is ignited in a silica crucible, and fused with 
potassium bisulfate; the fusion product is re-fused with a few drops of strong 
sulfuric acid at low temperature, and dissolved in a hot 20% solution of tartaric 
acid. The solution, freed from siliceous insoluble by filtration, if necessary, is 
boiled for 5 to 10 minutes with one-quarter to one-third its bulk of strong 
hydrochloric acid. A white flocculent precipitate reveals the presence of 
earth acid. The reaction is specific and sensitive.^ 

The precipitate is collected and washed, after which it may be used for the 
separate identification of tantalum and columbium by one of the following 
three tests. 

(1) Maiignac*s Test (does not detect small quantities of tantalum in 
presence of much columbium). — The washed precipitate is dissolved in a 
minimum of hydrofluoric acid, a saturated solution of potassium fluoride added, 
the solution evaporated to small bulk and allowed to cool slowly. A crystalline 
precipitate (potassium fluotantalate, KsTaF?, acicular rhombic prisms soluble 
in 200 parts of water) indicates tantalum. The columbium is in the filtrate, 
from which it separates on further evaporation as platy crystals of potassium 
fluoxycolumbate, K 2 CbOF 6 -HzO, soluble in 12 parts of water. 

* C. W. Balke, Ind. Eng. Chem., 27, 1166, 1935. 

TAnalyst, 54,453, 1929. 
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(2) Giles’s Test* (sensitive test for small amounts of columbium). — The 
washed precipitate is ignited and fused with potassium carbonate. The clear 
melt is cooled, dissolved in a little water, the solution treated with excess of 
phosphoric acid, and heated till clear. The hot liquid reduced with zinc dust 
strikes a brownish to inky-black color, depending on the amount of columbium 
present. Tantalum gives no coloration. 

(3) Powell and Schoeller’s Test ‘ (the only wet test revealing small amounts 
of tantalum in presence of much columbium; applicable to the characterization 
of both elements when mixed in any ])roportinns). — This is based on the fact 
that a solution of oxalotantalic acid gives a sulfur-yellow, one of oxalocolumbic 
acid a vermilion, precipitate with tannin. 

The washed precipitate is ignited and fused with potassium bisulfatc in a 
silica crucible, and the melt dissolved by boiling in oO ml. of saturated am- 
monium oxalate solution. A few ml. are tested with hydrogen peroxide for 
titania, which should not constitute more than 2 % of the oxides; otherwise the 
precipitate under examination must be purified. This is done by ignition, 
fusion with bisulfate, solution in 20% tartaric acid, and boiling with strong 
hydrochloric acid, exactly as before. 

The oxalate solution substantially free from titanium is treated while 
boiling with 0.1 to 0.2 gm. of tannin in hot water, followed by 0.5 N ammonia 
drop by drop till a flocculent precipitate is formed. If this is pale to bright 
yellow, the presence of tantalum is proved; if orange to red, columbium is 
present, with tantalum either absent or present in more or less subordinate 
amount. In the latter case the precipitate, after being collected and washed, 
is rinsed back, boiled with 25 ml. of ammonium oxalate solution, and dissolved 
by the gradual addition of N sulfuric acid; when clear, the boiling solution is 
treated with 0.1 gm. of tannin and 0.5 N ammonia drop by drop until a floccu- 
lent precipitate is again obtained. This will now be yellow if the amount of 
tantalum present is not too small. If again orange, the precipitate should be 
filtered and the treatment repeated once more. For the detection of traces of 
tantalum, it is best to follow the directions for the quantitative separation, 
described below. 

In presence of much tantalum, columbium is readily detected in the filtrate 
from the first yellow tannin precipitate; the solution is boiled and treated with 
more tannin and excess of ammonium acetate. An orange-red to vermilion 
precipitate indicates columbium. 

* Chem. News, 95, 1, 1007. 

* Analyst, 50, 494, 1025. 
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DETECTION IN MIXED OXIDES 

Sclioeller’s Process.*^ — This test, which can also be applied to minerals, is 
especially useful for the detection of the earth acids in impure oxides, more 
particularly titania and zirconia, and oxide mixtures containing but little earth 
acid. 

The mixed oxides (0.1 to 0.2 gm.) are fused with bisulfate; the melt is made 
to solidify in a thin layer on the sides of the crucible, and digested on the 
waterbath with the tannin reagent (a one per cent solution of tannin in 5% 
sulfuric acid). When the melt has become detached, it is transferred to a 
beaker with more of the reagent; the liquid is heated to boiling, then left on 
the waterbath till clear. Titania, zirconia, and any sulfate-forming metals go 
into solution. If no precipitate is left, tantalum and columbiiim are absent; if 
a buff to scarlet precipitate has deposited, it is collected, washed with dilute 
sulfuric acid, ignited, fused with bisulfate, and the melt dissolved in a hot, 
strong solution of tartaric acid. The boiling liquid is treated with about one- 
quarter its bulk of strong hydrochloric acid as before; a white flocculcnt precipi- 
tate proves the earth acids to be present. 

Tungsten, if present, will remain with the earth acids in tlie precipitate. In 
such a case, the precipitate will be light to dark coffce-brown in color, and be 
converted by ignition into an oxide which is bright yellow while Jiot. For the 
detection of the earth acids in the ignited oxide, this is fused with potassium 
carbonate at high temperature, the melt dissolved in a minimum of hot caustic 
potash, and the solution gradually treated with solid sodium chloride till 
saturated; a white crystalline precipitate forms if earth acids are present.® 
The precipitate is decomposed by acids with separation of white, flocculent 
earth acids. 


ESTIMATION 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS ON ANALYTICAL TECHNIQUE 

Fusion with Bisulfate.— Materials containing tantalum and columbium are 
sometimes brought into solution by means of hydrofluoric acid, but more 
generally by fusion processes. Of these the most generally applicable is 
fusion wdth alkali bisulfate, the potassium salt being tAe more convenient 
except when rare earths are present. Transparent silica glass crucibles should 

® Analyst, 54,453. 1929. 

* Schoeller and John, Analyst, 51, 013, 1926, 
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be used f or the fusion in preference to platinum. The finely powdered material 
iR fused at as low a temperature as possible, till crystals of neutral potassium 
sulfate form at the surface of the fluid melt; the mass is then spread around the 
sides of the crucible, left to cool, and moistened with 0.5 to I ml. of strong 
sulfuric acid. The fusion is repeated at low temperature. Even when the 
attack is complete in the first fusion, another fusion with sulfuric acid, resulting 
in a fluid acid melt, should be made. With this technique the attack on the 
crucible is practically negligible, and silica, if present in the material under 
treatment, remains insoluble. In the anal 3 r 8 is of minerals and ores, the silica 
crucible should be weighed before and after fusion; an allowance for silica can 
thpn be made if at all necessary. 

Leaching the Bisulfate Melt. — This must be done in the crucible, at least to 
the point where the cake becomes detached from the sides and can be trans- 
ferred to a beaker; hence the melt should not be allowed to solidify undisturbed 
as a thick cake at the bottom of the crucible. The solvents used are either 
ammonium oxalate or tartaric acid. The latter is added in form of a hot, 20 to 
;il)% solution; the liquid is gently warmed on a waterbath, and solution assisted 
by frequent stirring with a short, tliin glass rod. The liquid is transferred to a 
small beaker wnth hot water, filtered, and the washed residue ignited in the same 
silica crucible and again fused with a little bisulfate exactly as before. Ex- 
traction of the cake with tartaric acid (a smaller quantity) is repeated, and the 
extracts combined. The re-treatment of the residue is recommended for two 
reasons: (1) to make sure that the attack was complete; (2) because tan- 
talifcrous materials poor in, or free from, columbium occasionally give trouble 
during leaching, part of the tantallc acid being precipitated by hydrolysis. 
This fraction is rendered soluble in the second fusion and leaching. 

If the operator should be unable to obtain a clear tartrate liquor (with 
eolumbiferous materials this difficulty does not occur), he need not start afresh. 
The turbid solution— and the filter paper, if filtration has been started— is 
evaporated with nitric and a restricted amount of sulfuric acid till the organic 
matter has been destroyed. The residual acid sulfate mass will dissolve to a 
clear liquid in tartaric acid solution. 

Destruction of Tartaric (Citric) Acid, Toimin, and Filter Paper. — A brief 
description of this operation may not be out of place. A wet filter, containing 
a precipitate, dissolves when dropped into a few ml. of a strong sulfuric acid. 
For the destruction of the organic matter, the beaker is placed on a hot plate, 
when water is expelled and the moss blackens and foams. The beaker is now 
covered, and a few drops of strong nitric acid dropped on to the liquid from a 
tnhe inserted through the spout. The dark color is discharged with copious 
evolution of red fumes. All the organic matter is destroyed when the liquid, 
upon evaporation to fumes, remains colorless; if not, it is allowed to cool 
somewhat, and again treated with a little nitric acid, etc. 

For the destruction of tartaric (citric) acid or tannin, the solution is evapo- 
rated with a few ml. of sulfuric acid until charring has set in. Repeated 
treatment with small quantities of nitric acid is then applied as described. 

Filtration and Washing of Amorphous Precipitates.- Earth-acid precipitates 
are said to be difficult to filter and wash, but if properly precipitated they are as 
tractable as ferric hydroxide, which they resemble in regard to adsorption and 
other physical properties. The same remarks apply to tannin precipitates of 
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tantalum, columbium, titanium, zirconium, aluminum, etc. The latter are 
very voluminous, a property invaluable in micro-work, but undesirable for the 
treatment of substantial quantities of the elements. The inconvenience is 
largely overcome by filtration under gentle suction, which reduces the bulk to 
such an extent that the tannin complex formed by 0.1 gm. of titania can be 
collected on an 11 cm. filter. For filtrations at atmospheric pressure, a loose- 
textured paper is perfectly safe. The quickest way of effecting filtration is as 
follows: the clear supernatant liquid is poured off into a clean beaker and 
filtered; the beaker is rinsed and discarded. The precipitate is then intimately 
mixed with finely divided pulped filter fiber, and transferred to the filter. 
After draining, it is returned to the beaker, and thoroughly stirred up with 
wash-liquor. It is then collected on the filter and washed in the usual manner. 
The beaker in which the precipitation was carried out is cleaned mih a little 
filter pulp, which is rubbed over the glass with a rubber-tipped glass rod. The 
Tvash-liquor should contain an electrolyte (e.g., the ammonium salt of a 
mineral acid), and a little tannin in the case of tannin precipitates. Stained 
beakers are cleaned with a boiling solution of oxalic acid in moderately strong 
hydrochloric acid. 

Ignition of Precipitates. — The time-honored technique consists in igniting 
earth-acid precipitates in platinum crucibles at liigh temperature to constant 
weight, with addition of ammonium carbonate. The precipitate is then in the 
form of hard lumps difficult to free from sulfur trioxide, not easily attacked 
by bisulfate, and often discolored, due probably to reduction by diffusing 
burner gases. The precipitates should be mixed with filter fiber as directed 
above, and ignited (without previous drjdng) in porcelain crucibles. The 
ignition leaves the oxides as a soft, light powder. This is digested with hot, 
very dilute hydrochloric acid, which extracts sulfur trioxide and alkali. The 
solution is then made slightly ammoniacal, the precipitate collected on a small 
filter, strongly ignited in the same crucible, and weighed. It is next tested for 
impurities by fusion with bisulfate and solution of the cake in a solution of 
tartaric acid and ammonium oxalate. The liquor is transferred to a small 
beaker (not filtered), the crucible rinsed, and the solution treated with a small 
excess of ammonia and hydrogen sulfide water. The dark precipitate is 
allowed to flocculate by digestion at gentle heat, collected, well washed, ignited, 
and weighed as (SiOj+Feaba+CaO^ The weight is subtracted from that of 
the oxide previously obtained. Special precautions should be taken to employ 
the purest reagents free from glass splinters or gritty matter. This applies 
more particularly to the bisulfate. 

Quarter-gram Aualyais.— For the final separation of tantalum and colum- 
bium by fractional crystallization of the double fluorides, a quantity of 
20 to 30 gms. of mineral was considered necessary. The introduction of 
tannin as a reagent in earth-acid analysis has made it possible to determine the 
major constituents in 0.25 gm. of mineral. There seems to be no advantage in 
working on a larger sample: on the contrary, the reactions described below 
tend to proceed more smoothly and furnish better separations with less labor 
when “ quarter-gram analysis ** is practiced. 
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PREPARATION OF THE SOLUTION 

Tantalum and columbium are distinguished from other elements by the 
very small number of their stable water-soluble compounds, a fact which 
accounts for most of the difficulties encountered in eartli-acid analysis. The 
fluorides are very stable, but their application precludes the emplo 3 rment of 
f^IasBware. The earth acids and their minerals are attacked by fused potassium 
bifluoricle, and more or less readily by hydrofluoric acid. The pure fluorides 
of tantalum and columbium are volatile, but their aqueous solutions hydrolyze 
upon evaporation, hence no volatilization loss occurs. The dry residue, if 
free from alkali fluoride, can be heated without loss. Nor is there any loss 
when a fluoride solution containing sulfuric acid is evaporated, and the sulfuric 
acid expelled by heating. 

In the process hitherto most commonly employed for the assay of tantalite, 
the earth acids are not obtained in a soluble form at all prior to their separation 
from each other in fluoride solution: the bisulfate melt of the mineral is boiled 
with water or dilute sulfuric acid, the earth acids remaining insoluble; a 
purification of the impure precipitate by extraction with various reagents is then 
attempted. 

The following water-soluble compounds of the earth acids are of interest in 
analytical work: (1) The tartaric acid complexes. The procedure for preparing 
them has already been described in the preceding Section (under “ Leaching the 
Bisulfate Melt '0, from which it appears that the tantalum complex has the 
greater tendency to dissociate. The ammoniacal are stabler than the acid 
tartrate solutions. Citric acid also forms soluble earth-acid complexes. 

(2) The oxalic acid complexes are obtained, like the preceding, from a 
bisulfate melt of the earth acids: this is dissolved in a saturated hot solution of 
ammonium oxalate. Oxalocolumbic acid is much stabler than the tantalum 
compound, an observation applied in the separation of the tw^u elements. 

(3) The per-acids are obtained when a bisulfate melt of the earth acids is 
digested with a mixture of dilute sulfuric acid and hydrogen peroxide. Again 
the columbium compound is stabler than that of tantalum, which begins to 
decompose after some hours. The solution of the per-acids is colorless. 

(4) The pofa^siwm saliH, Fusion of the earth acids (or their minerals) with 
potassium carbonate or hydroxide yields the 4:3 (or “ hexa salts, 
4KzO*3(Ta, Cb) 205 . These are soluble in water; the columbate is a fairly 
stable salt, but the tantalate dissociates more readily (especially in dilute 
solution), with precipitation of tantalic acid. The presence of potassium 
hydroxide increases the stability of the solution. If the solution of the potas- 
sium salts is saturated with sodium chloride by addition of solid salt, crystalline 
precipitates of the following composition are obtained: 

4NazO-3TazObi 4 : 3 sodium tantalate, 

TNazO-GCbzOb, 7 : 6 sodium columbate. 

The soda in these precipitates can be titrated acidimetrically, which gives a 
measure of the earth acid combined with it. With mixed earth-acid salts, the 
values thus obtained are not sufficiently close for an accurate estimation of 
tantalum and columbium by the indirect ” method. 
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Treatment of Minerals.— It will be apparent from the preceding remarks 
that solution of earth-acid minerals may be brought about by (1) hydrofluoric 
acid, (2) alkali bisulfate, or (3) potassium hydroxide. Accordingly, these 
three types of procedure ^r obtaining a solution of the sample will be given. 
Since however the subsequent treatment of the solution varies with the mode of 
attack, the preparation of the solution will be described in each case as part of 
the process of analysis. (See below, under ** Gravimetric Methods.^') 


SEPARATIONS 

This Section describes the more recently published, improved methods for 
the separation of the earth acids from their more common mineral associates, 
namely: silica, tin, tungsten, iron, titanium, zirconium, thorium and rare 
earths. 

From Silica.^ — (a) The earth-acid mineral, or a mixture of oxides low in 
silica, is fused with bisulfate, and the fused product extracted with tartaric acid 
(or ammonium oxalate) solution, as described under Introductory Reinarks.^^ 
The earth acids pass into the filtrate, whilst silica remains in the insoluble 
residue, vrhich is treated as under (b) below. 

(b) For the detection and determination of subordinate to minute amounts 
of earth acids in silica, the ignited and weighed oxide is treated by the usual 
process of evaporation with hydrofluoric and sulfuric acids in a platimini 
crucible. The residue (if any), left after expulsion of the sulfuric acid, is 
strongly ignited and weighed, silica being found by difference. The fixed 
residue is then fused with bisulfate, and the mass dissolved in tartaric acid 
solution, which is added to the main solution obtained under (a). 

From Tin.^ — (a) Small amounts of stannic oxide are separated from the 
earth acids, like silica, by fusion with bisulfate and leaching with tartaric acid 
solution: stannic oxide remains in the insoluble residue, but not wholly so. The 
liquid resulting from the leaching, and containing the suspended stannic oxide, 
is treated with hydrogen sulfide and a little filter pulp, and filtered. The 
precipitate is collected, cautiously ignited in the fusion crucible, and again 
submitted to bisulfate fusion followed by tartaric acid leaching and hydrogen 
sulfide treatment. The second mixed oxide and sulfide precipitate is ignited to 
SnOa, and weighed. 

The same procedure will separate the earth acids from silica and stannic 
oxide: the insoluble residue from the above double treatment is weighed as 
(SiQ 2 +Sn 02 ), which is treated with sulfuric and hydrofluoric acids. 

(b) Small amounts of earth acid are detected and determined in tin oxide 
(cassiterite) by initial reduction of the fine powder in a stream of hydrogen at 
red heat. The reduced tin Ls dissolved in hydrochloric acid; the residue from 
the extraction is submitted to the process described under (a). 

From Tungsten. — Tungstic acid follows the earth acids in their hydrolytic 
precipitation reactions, and its extraction from the hydrolysis precipitate by 
ammonia or ammonium sulfide is incomplete. Fusion of the mixed oxides with 
sodium carbonate and sulfur is likewise unsatisfactory. Two methods have 

^ Schoeller and Powell, Analyst, 53, 258, 1928. 

* Schoeller and Webb, Analyst, 56, 795, IGSI. 
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been found to give a satisfactory separation. The first is founded on the 
insolubility of sodium tantalate and columbate and the solubility of sodium 
tungstate in solutions of high sodium ion concentration.” (See a, b.) The 
second is based on the precipitation of the earth acids, together with any other 
earths that may be present (e.g., titania) by ammoniacal magnesium salt 
solution from a solution of the mixed potassium salts, potassium tungstate 
remaining dissolved.^'’ (See c.) 

(a) Small Amounts of Tungstic Acid from Much Earth Add.— The mixed 
oxides are fused with 3 gms. of potassium carbonate in a platinum crucible. 
The mass is dissolved with loss than 0.5 gm. of potassium hydroxide by di- 
gestion with hot water, the liquid transferred to a small beaker, and gradually 
saturated with solid sodium chloride. The crystalline precipitate, is 
collected next day, well washed with half-saturated sodium chloride solution, 
and reserved. The filtrate is neutralized with dilute hydrochloric acid against 
plienolphthalein, and heated on the vraterbath. The returning color is 
discharged at intervals with dilute acid. The small amount of earth acid that 
had escaix^d preciyjitation thus flocculates after a few hours' digestion: the 
precipitate, 7^, is filtered off and washed as The filters containing P^ and 

are returned to the last beaker, stirred to a pulp with hot w^ater, and treated 
with a slight excess of hydrochloric acid (methyl orange); the precipitate, after 
digestion on the waterbath, is filtered off, washed with dilute ammonium nitrate 
solution, ignited strongly, and weighed as (Ta, Cb) 205 . 

The filtrate from P”, containing the small quantity of tungstate, is acidified 
to the bicarbonate stage against phenolphthalein, and a fresh solution of 0.5 
gin, tamiiu added. Treatment with dilute acid is now continued till the so- 
lution is plainly acid; the liquid is then warmed, and treated with 10 ml. of 
2.5% cinchonine hydrochloride solution; the solution is then left in the cold for 
f) hours or overnight. The clear liquid is poured through a filter, the brown 
precipitate well mixed A\ith pulp, transferred to the filter, and washed very 
thoroughly wdth ammonium chloride solution containing a little tannin. It is 
dried in a tared porcelain crucible, and ignited over a Bunsen burner to WO 3 , 
which is weighed. 

(b) Small Amounts of Earth Acid in Tungsten Trioxide.— One gm. is fused 
with 2 gms. of sodium hydroxide in a nickel crucible for a minute; when cold, 
the product is taken up in 10 ml. of hot half-saturated sodium chloride solution. 
After standing for some hours in the cold, the small precipitate is collected on a 
minute dense pad of filter pulp and washed with the same sodium chloride 
solution in portions of 1 ml. at a time till the washings are practically neutral 
to litmus. Pulp and precipitate are rinsed into a very small beaker, digested 
with a few drops of dilute hydrochloric acid, collected on a small filter, washed 
with ammonium nitrate solution, and ignited to (Ta, Cb) 20 B. 

(c) Separation of Tungsten from Columbium, Titanium, Tantalum, and 
Zirconium. — The mixed oxides are fused with potassium carbonate (4 gm.) 
in a platinum crucible; the fused mass is disintegrated with water by gentle 
boiling, any lumps being broken up with a glass rod. The hot solution (150- 
200 ml.) is stirred and treated drop by drop with 25 mi. of a solution containing 
1 g. of magnesium sulfate, 2 g. of ammonium chloride, and a few drops of 

’ Sohoeller and Jahn, Analyst, 52, 506, 1927. 

Powell, Schoeller, and Jahn, Analyst, 60, 606, 1935. 
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ammonia. After half an hour’s digestion on a steam bath, the flocculent 
precipitate is collected and washed with 5% ammonium chloride solution. 
The tungsten in the filtrate is determined as under (a) by means of tannin and 
cinchonine, after addition of 10 g. of ammonium chloride. 

The precipitate produced by the magnesium reagent, containing the whole 
of the earths, is returned to the beaker; the washed filter paper is ignited, and 
the ash added to the solution. The liquid (150 ml.) is treated with a slight 
excess of hydrochloric acid and allowed to stand on a hot plate for half an hour. 
An equal volume of saturated ammonium chloride solution is added, and the 
free acid is nearly neutralized to litmus with ammonia. The solution is boiled 
and treated with 2 g. of ammonium acetate and a fresh solution of tannin until 
the precipitate flocculates. It is allowed to settle, mixed with a little filter 
pulp, collected, w^ashed with dilute ammonium chloride solution, and ignited. 

From Iron. — (a) The tartaric acid solution of the elements is treated with 
hydrogen sulfide till the iron is reduced, then with ammonia in excess and 
ammonium chloride, and digested on a covered waterbath till the ferrous 
sulfide has deposited. The precipitate is filtered off, washed as usual, and the 
iron re-precipitated as ferric hydroxide and finally weighed as Fe^Oa. 

The filtrate from the ferrous sulfide is acidified with hydrochloric acid and 
boiled till hydrogen sulfide is expelled, treated with one grn. of tannin in fresh 
solution, and titrated with ammonia (1 : 1); a strip of litmus paper adhering to 
the side of the beaker writh its lower extremity in the liquid acts as indicator. 
The liquid is then treated with 5 to 10 gms. each of ammonium acetate and 
chloride, and boiled. The flocculent earth acid-tannin complex is left to settle, 
collected under slight suction, and further treated as described under Filtra- 
tion of Amorphous Precipitates.” ^ Cupferron may be used, instead of 
tannin, for the precipitation of the earth acids; the precipitant is added to 
the cold hydrochloric acid solution after removal of the hydrogen sulfide; it is 
treated just like other precipitates produced by cupferron. 

(6) If the quantity of earth acids in the tartrate solution is substantial, the 
liquid is first boiled with 30 ml. of strong hydrochloric acid, as described below 
under Separation from Titanium, Method A. The well-washed earth-acid pre- 
cipitate, which is free from iron, is ignited and weighed. The filtrate contains a 
small fraction of non-precipitated earth acid, and the iron; it is treated exactly 
as specified under (a) above. 

From Titimium.— A practical solution of this difficult problem has been 
reached after investigations by the writer occupying eight years. 

Small amounts of titania in tantalic and columbic oxides may be determined 
Golorimetrically. For this purpose, the oxide is fused with bisulfatc, the melt 
dissolved in ammonium oxalate solution, and the cold solution treated with 
sulfuric acid and hydrogen peroxide. The color is matched against that 
obtained by adding standardized titanium solution to one containing the same 
quantities of bisulfate, oxalate, acid, and peroxide as the solution to be tested. 

In two respects, titania on the one hand and the earth acids on the other 
show differences in behavior which persist when the elements occur together in 
solution: (1) the earth acids do not, whilst titania does, form a soluble sulfate, 

“ Schoeller and Webb, Analyst, 54, 709, 1929. 

“ Pied, Compt. rend., 179, 897. 1924. 
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chloride, and nitrate (see Methods A and £); and (2) the earth acids do not, 
whilst titania does, form a soluble salicylic add complex (see Method C), 

Method A. Tartaric Hydrolysis.'’ — This process effects a rapid separation 
giving serviceable results provided the quantity of mixed oxides operated upon 
is below 0.05 gm. At the same time the earth acids are identified with certainty 
because the precipitation reaction is specific for tantalum and columbium. 
Therein lies the great value of the method. 

The mixed oxides (about 0.05 gm.) arc fused with 1 gm. (more or less) of 
bisulfate, and the product dissolved in a hot, strong solution of 2 gms. of 
tartaric acid. The resulting solution (100 ml.) is boiled and treated with 20 
ml. of strong hydrochloric acid, and the boiling continued for 5 to 10 minutes. 
The white flocculcnt earth-acid precipitate is collected as described under 
Inirodudmj Rmorks, ignited, and weighed as (Ta, Cb) 205 . It contains a little 
titania, but on the other hand a little eartli acid escapes precipitation, the two 
errors neutralizing each other. 

Method B. I^rosulfate-Tannin Method.'*— This procedure is based on the 
fact that, upon extraction of the bisulfate melt of the mixed oxides with acid 
tannin solution, the earth acids remain as an insoluble residue (tannin com- 
plexes) ; titanium sulfate dissolves. It is a rapid and simple process for tracing 
and determining very small (juantities of earth acid in titania. 

The titanic oxide containing a few mgms. of earth acid is fused with bisulfate 
(2 to 3 gms.) in a vsilica crucible; the melt is spread around the sides of the 
crucible, and treated with the hot reagent (a 1 % solution of tannin in 5% 
sulfuric acid). When detached, the crucible contents are transferred to a 150 
ml. beaker, and the crucible rinsed, ^vith more of the reagent; the liquid is 
heated just to boiling, and left on the waterbath till the precipitate has settled. 
After several hours’ standing in the cold or over night, the precipitate is 
collected, well washed with 2% sulfuric acid containing a little tannin, ignited, 
and weighed as (Ta, Cb)'. 05 . 

The small amount of titania in the weighed precipitate may be determined 
culorimetrically; if a specific earth-acid test is desired, the precipitate is 
treated as under Method A. 

Method C. Oxalate-Salicylate Method.'^This is the most accurate 
process, to be applied for the separation of substantial amounts of earth acid 
from titania. 

The mixed oxides (0.2 to 0.3 gm.) are fused with bisulfate, and the product 
dissolved in a hot solution of 2.0 gms. of ammonium oxalate in an 800 ml. 
beaker. Addition of 5 gms. of sodium salicylate dissolved in water produces 
a yellow to orange solution. This Is diluted to 250 ml., boiled, stirred, and 
gradually precipitated with a moderate excess of 20% calcium chloride solution. 
After a few minutes, the boiling-hot solution is filtered under slight suction, and 
the precipitate washed with hot 2% sodium salicylate solution till the washings 
arc colorless. 

Precipitate (P').— (1) This is returned to the precipitation vessel, and the fil- 
ter well rinsed, with hot water; the paper is cleaned with 50 ml. of hydrochloric 
acid (1:1), ignited, and the ash added. The acid liquid is boiled and cautiously 

Schoeller and Jahn, Analyst, 54, 321, 1929. 

Sclioeller, Analyst, 54, 455, 1929. 

Bohoeller and Jahn, Analyst, 57, 75, 1932. 
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treated with excess of strong permanganate solution; the dark brown color is 
finally bleached with a little tannin solution. The liquid is now diluted to 
about 200 ml,, boiled with a fresh solution of about 1 gm. of tannin for 5 minutes, 
and left to settle. Tht tannin precipitate, TP, containing the bulk of the 
earth acids, is collected, washed with ammonium chloride solution containing a 
little tannin, ignited in silica, and reserved. 

Filtrate from — (2) The yellow titaiyum filtrate is boiled with 10 to 20 
gms. of ammonium acetate and a solution of 2 to 3 gms. of tannin. The bulky 
red precipitate, TiP, is collected under suction, etc., as already described, and 
ignited in a silica crucible. 

Minor Recoveries. — (3) (1) To complete the recovery of the oxides from 
solution, the hydrochloric acid filtrate from TP is neutralized with ammonia, 
treated with 5 ml. of acetic acid and 10 gms. of ammonium acetate, boiled down 
to 300 ml., and another 0.5 gm. of tannin added to the boiling solution. After 
settling for some hours in the cold, the small precipitate is collected, w^ashed, 
and ignited. 

(2) For the most accurate work the filtrate from TiP (which is found 
occasionally to contain a fraction of a mgm. of titania) is likewise re-wM)rked: 
it is simply boiled down to about 250 ml., 0.5 gm. tannin being added towards 
the end. After standing some time in the cold or over night, the small pre- 
cipitate is collected, washed, and ignited. 

The two recovery precipitates (1) and (2) arc added to TiP, 

Recovery of £ar& Acids from Titania Fraction.’— (4) The crude titania frac- 
tion (TiPa nd the two small recovery precipitates) is fused w’ith bisulfate and 
treated according to Method B, This yields a filtrate contatning the purified 
titanium fraction, and a residue consisting of the balance of the earth acids, 
which is ignited and added to TP. The united precipitate represents (Ta, 
Cb )205 containing a few mgms. of titania. Now this amount, though ascer- 
tainable by colorimetry, may seriously interfere in the subsequent tannin 
separation of tantalum from columbium by discoloring the yellow tantalum 
precipitate. 

Repetition of Treatment.— *(5) It is therefore necessary to repeat the whole 
cycle of operations on the earth-acid fraction (each cycle occupies two days). 
The re-treatment leaves less than 0.001 gm. of titania in the final combined earth- 
acid precipitate, whilst the earth-acid result shows a negative error of the order 
of 0.001, or 0.002 gm. if the columbium content of the mixed oxides is very high. 

Direct Determination of the Titania. — (6) The titania may be taken by differ- 
ence. If a direct determination is desired, the combined filtrates from the 
first and second pyrosulfate-tannin treatments are diluted, nearly neutralized 
with ammonia, boiled, and treated with excess of ammonium acetate and 
nitrate. The precipitate is collected under suction, etc., as before. The 
ignited earth^acid and titania precipitates should be leached and tested for 
purity as explained MTid&r Introductory Remarks. 

From Zirconium and Hafnium. — Fusion of the mixed oxides with bisulfate 
and boiling of the solution of the melt with water to hydrolyze the earth acids 
always results in a precipitate contaminated with zirconia.^^ An accurate 
separation is achieved by the following combination method.^^ 

“ Schoeller and Waterhouse, Analyst, 53, 467, 1928. 

Schoeller and Waterhouse, Analyst, 53, 515, 192B. 
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(a) Small Amounts of Earth Acid from Much Zirconia. — The mixed oxides 
are fused with bisulfatei the melt dissolved in ammonium oxalate solution, and 
the liquid boiled with a fresh solution of 0.2 gm. tannin. Ammonia (1 ; 1) is 
now added to the boiling liquid during agitation: the precipitate which forms 
is at first yellow to orange, but as the slow addition of ammonia is continued a 
dirty-white precipitate indicates incipient zirconia precipitation. The precipi- 
tate is left to settle in a warm place, collected, washed, ignited in the fusion 
crucible, and again fused with bisulfate. The oxalate solution of the melt (less 
than 50 ml.) is boiled and treated with dilute ammonia until a faint cloudiness 
results: this is at once removed with a minimum of dilute hydrochloric acid. A 
few gms. of ammonium chloride are added, followed by a fresh 1% tannin 
solution added drop by drop until the colored precipitate flocculates, leaving 
the liquid clear on digestion. The precipitate is collected, washed, ignited, 
and weighed as (Ta, Cb)L*06. 

If desired, the zirconia (plu.fi hafnia) in the combined filtrates is estimated by 
hydrolysis with sodium thiosulfate, after destruction of the tannin and oxalic 
acid by fuming with nitric and sulfuric acids. 

(b) Large Amounts of Earth Acid from Zirconia. — As the tannin precipi- 
tates are bulky, the following method is more convenient for large amounts of 
earth acid. The mixed oxides are fused with potassium carbonate, the product 
dissolved in the platinum crucible in hot water along with 0.5 gm. of potassium 
hydroxide. The liquid is transferred to a small beaker, well stirred with filter 
pulp, and filtered; if cloudy, the filtrate will clear by being poured once more 
through tlie same paper. The residue is well washed with 2% potassium 
carbonate solution, returned to the beaker, and the filter pulped with water. 
The mixture is acidified with dilute hydrochloric acid, made ammoniacal, 
collected, washed with dilute ammonium nitrate solution, and ignited in silica. 
It contains all the zirconia and a little earth acid, and is treated according to (a). 

The alkaline filtrate containing the major fraction of the earth acids is 
acidified with dilute hydrochloric acid and boiled with a faint excess of am- 
monia. The precipitate is mixed with filter pulp, collected, washed with dilute 
aTTinionium nitrate solution, ignited, digested with hot acidulated water, again 
collected, ignited strongly, and weighed. 

From Thoria and Rare Earths. — (a) Small amounts of thoria and rare earths 
are separated from large amounts of earth acid by tartaric hydrolysis,^^ as for 
the separation of the earth acids from iron, b (supra). The hydrolysis precipi- 
tate is free from rare earths, but may contain 1 to 2 mg. of thoria if that earth 
is present in appreciable quantity; in this case the precipitate should be ignited, 
fused with bisulfate, the melt dissolved in tartaric acid, and the precipitation 
repeated. 

The filtrate or combined filtrate is made alkaline with strong ammonia, 
boiled, and treated with 1 g. of tannin and 5 g. of ammonium acetate, which 
precipitates the thoria and rare earths together with the minor earth-acid 
fraction. The precipitate is collected, washed with ammonium chloride solu- 
tion, ignited, fused with bisulfate, and the melt is extracted with 5% oxalic 
acid solution.^9 The oxalates of thorium and the rare earths remain insoluble, 
the earth acids go into solution. 

Schoeller and Waterhouse, Analyst, 60, 288, 1935, 

Pied, loc, cit. 
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(6) In J. Lawrence Smith's method, the rare earths and thoria are separated 
as insoluble fluorides (see below, under Hydrofluoric Acid Method). 


GRAVIMETRIC METHODS 

A. Hydrofluoric Add Method (J. L. Smith). — This is most suitable fur 
minerals containing rare earths, such as samarskite, but not for tantalite 
(columbite). 

The finely crushed mineral (0.25 to 0.5 gm.) is weighed into a platinum dish 
or crucible, stirred with a few drops of water, and treated with 5 to 10 ml. of 
hydrofluoric acid. Solution is assisted by warming and stirring wdth a platinum 
rod. If neces.sary, the crucible is heated on the w’aterbath, and fresh portions 
of acid added if evaporation has proceeded too far. When solution is complete, 
the acid is diluted with about 10 volumes of water; after standing over night the 
solution is filtered (rubber funnel) into a platinum dish; the residue (which 
may contain thorium, rare-earth, alkaline-ciiarth, lead, and uranous fluorides) is 
well washed with 5% hydrofluoric acid. The filtrate and washings, containing 
the earth acids, titanium, tungsten, tin, and common metals, are evaporated 
with 15 ml. of sulfuric acid (1 : 1) until it fumes freely. It is left to cool, the 
sides of the dish are rinsed down with water, and the fuming is repeated so that 
about one-half of the acid is volatilized. When cold, the inas.s is treated with 
a warm, strong solution pf 3 gins, of tartaric acid, and the liquid digested on the 
waterbath; the clear solution is transferred to a beaker. From this point 
onwards, the estimation is carried on as from the second paragraph under 
B below. 

B. Tartaric-Acid Method ^ (for Tantalite and Columbite). — The finely- 
powdered mineral (0.5 gm.) is fused with bisulfate, the melt re-fused with 
sulfuric acid, and the mass dissolved in tartaric acid solution, as detailed under 
Introductory Remarks. 

The liquid is saturated with hydrogen sulfide, and the solution is filtered; 
the precipitate contains the tin (see Separation from Tin, a). 

The filtrate, measuring or concentrated to about 150 ml,, is boiled with 25 
ml. of strong hydrochloric acid for 3 minutes. The white flocculent precipitate 
represents the major earth-acid fraction, P\ which is collected, washed, ignited 
and treated by the magnesia method (see Separation from Tungsten, c) if 
tungsten is present.^^ 

The minor earth-acid fraction i.s recovered as explained under Separation 
from Iron (a): the filtrate from is treated with hydrogen sulfide and made 
ammoniacal, the ferrous sulfide is filtered off, and the filtrate is precipitated 

*" Schoeller and Webb, Analyst, 59, 669, 1934. 

^ Schoeller and Waterhouse, Analyst, 61 , 449, 1936, 
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with tannin after neutralization. The precipitate, consisting of the balance 
of the earth acids, is ignited and added to JP^ 

The weight of (P^+P) is that of the mixed pentoxides plus titania (and 
tungstic oxide, unless this has been eliminated by the magnesia method). 
These two constituents are very subordinate in high-grade ores, and in the 
technical determination of tantalum the tungsten can be neglected. The 
percentage of titania should always be determined by a separate test. 

The mineral (0.1 gm.) is fused with bisulfate, and the melt is dissolved in 
ammonium oxalate solution; the liquid is acidified with sulfuric acid, treated 
with hydrogen peroxide, and its tint compared with that of a standard, pre- 
pared from the same quantities of reagents and a suitable amount of ferric 
sulfate solution, to which a titanium sulfate solution (0.0001 gm. Ti 02 per ml.) 
is added. 

If the titania in the mineral is less than about 1%, a straight separation of 
tantalum from colunibium ia carried out (see D), a colorimetric titania deter- 
mination being made in the final tantalic oxide precipitate. 

If the titania content of the ore is more than about 1%, the precipitate 
(i^*+P) must be treated by the oxalate-salicylate method (see Separation from 
Titania, Method C) prior to the separation of tantalum from columbium. If 
the titania is below 2-3%, a single treatment by the oxalate-salicylate method 
suffices; with higher percentages, the double treatment described above must 
be carried out. 

C. Alkali Fusion Method.^®— For high-grade tantalite (not columbite or 
stibiotaritalite). The finely-p(»wdered mineral (0.5 gm.) is added to 3 gms. of 
previously fused potassium hydroxide in a nickel crucible. The covered 
crucible is gradually heated, and the fusion maintained at a red heat for 
about 20 minutes. In order to prevent creeping of the fused alkali, it is 
advisable to place the crucible in the closely-fitting hole of a square of asbestos 
board, so that the upper two-thirds of the crucible are kept comparatively cool. 

When cold, the crucible and lid are immersed in dilute hydrochloric acid in 
a covered 800 ml, beaker; crucible and Ud are cleaned and withdrawn. The 
.solution, containing 20 ml. of strong hydrochloric acid in a bulk of about 100 
ml., is boiled until the precipitate is pure white, then diluted to 200 ml. and 
again boiled for 15 minutes. The precipitate is left to settle, mixed with filter 
pulp, collected, washed with dilute hydrochloric acid till free from iron and 
nickel, ignited, and weighed as mixed pentoxides. 

The writer finds ** that Simpson^s method answers quite well as a technical 
l)roccsB, but not for the most accurate work; a few mgms. of earth acid are 
not precipitated. The bulk of the tin present becomes soluble, but 1 to 2 
mgms. remain in the precipitate. This also contains the tungstic acid, and 
part of the silica. The latter is eliminated in the subsequent bisulfatc fusion of 
tlie pentoxide precipitate and ammonium oxalate leaching of the melt, i.e., the 
first two steps in the separation of tantalum from columbium. (See D,) 

The mineral may also be opened up by fusion with sodium peroxide instead 
of potassium hydroxide. In that case, the hydrochloric acid solution of the 
melt should be thoroughly boiled to destroy hydrogen peroxide; addition of 
^uUurous acid to the boiling liquid is recommended. 

Simpson, Chem. News. 99 . 243, 1909. 
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D. Separation and Gravimetric Estimation of Tantalum and Columblum*— 

The method here given is applicable to mixtures of the two elements in any 
proportions, and suitable for micro-work. It is based on the fact that 
oxalotantalic acid is easily dissociated unless a certain amount of free oxalic 
acid is present: on neutralization with ammonia, tantalic acid is precipitated. 
Oxalocolumbio acid is much more stable; its dilute solution is not precipitated 
by ammonia. Russ attempted a separation along these lines, but found 
that the presence of tantalic acid induced complete precipitation of the columbic 
acid. The addition of tannin makes a separation practicable; in slightly acid 
oxalate solution, it precipitates the yellow tantalum complex. The bright 
vermilion columbium complex is precipitated by excess of tannin from neutral 
solution. The difference is not sufficiently marked for a clean-cut separation in 
one operation, so the procedure is one of fractionation. The color of the 
tantalum precipitate is the indicator for its freedom from columbium; a small 
admixture of the latter imparts a more or less pronounced orange tint to the 
otherwise pure yellow tantalum compound. If columbium preponderates 
largdy, a yellow precipitate is not obtained at first, but the orange to red 
precipitate yields a yellow one in the second or, if necessary, third treatment. 
If the tantalum is in large excess, the separation may be feasible without re- 
treatment. Titania interferes in the separation by discoloring the tantalum 
precipitate in the direction of buff or brownish-yellow rather than orange. 
The method works normally if the titania is less than one-eightieth of the 
tantalic oxide present; a deduction is made for the titania in the final tantalum 
precipitate, after a colorimetric determination on about 0.02 gm. 

The Separation, — The mixed oxides, containing less than 0.25 gm. of 
tantalic oxide, are fused with bisulfate and the product dissolved in a saturated, 
hot solution of ammonium oxalate (2 to 4 gins.). Any siliceous matter is 
filtered off; it may be advisable to re-treat it so as to make sure of the complete 
solution of the earth acids. 

The filtrate (or combined filtrate) is boiled, treated with 10 ml. of tannin 
reagent (a fresh 2% solution), and stirred wdiile being titrated with 0.5 N 
ammonia until a permanent strong turbidity results. More tannin reagent 
is now added according to the quantity of tantalic oxide present; the total 
amount required is: 

For less than 0.03 gm. TajOs: 10 ml. 

For 0.03 to 0.06 gm. Ta 2 () 5 : 15 to 20 ml. 

For 0.06 to 0.12 gm. Ta206: 25 to 30 ml. 

For 0.12 to 0.18 gm. TajOs: 35 to 40 ml. 

For 0.18 to 0.25 gm. Ta20B: 45 to 50 ml. 

The reagent is added cautiously and the effect noted. If the precipitate is 
yellow at' first, showing a transient orange admixture which disappears more 
slowly by stirring, the addition should be interrupted before permanent 
discoloration occurs. A strong solution of 5 gms. of ammonium chloride is now 
added, the solution boiled for a few minutes, and left to settle. The precipitate 

^ Powell and Schoeller, Analyst, 50, 485, 1925; Bchoeller, ibid., 57, 750, 1932. 

»Z. anorg. Chem.,31.42, 1902. 

^ Schoeller and Powell, Analyst, 53, 266, 1928. 
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ie collected and washed with 2% ammonium chloride solution. It will be 
either orange to red (see Procedure A) or yellow (see Procedure B). 

Procedure A.— The filtrate from the tannin precipitate is boiled, treated 
with 5 to 10 ml. of tannin reagent, and 0.5 N ammonia drop by drop till the 
precipitate flocculates. This is left to stand over night, collected, washed as 
before, and ignited together with the first precipitate. The product contains 
the whole of the tantalum; it is re-treated as the original mixed oxides as far as 
Procedure A; the secondary precipitate will now be yellow, and the fractionation 
is continued as under Procedure B. The second orange precipitate produced 
under Procedure A acts os a collector for any tantalum left in solution after the 
first precipitation. 

If the re-treatment of the combined precipitates should still yield an orange 
precipitate, anotlier repetition of Procedure A i.s necessary. 

Procedure B.— The yellow precipitate is ignited and reserved. The 
filtrate i.s boiled, treated with a little more tannin, and further neutralized. If 
the resulting precipitate is again yellow, it is collected, washed, and ignited in 
the crucible containing the first tantalum fraction; but if orange, it is ignited, 
fused, etc., and another fractionation carried out. The operations are uniform 
throughout the course of the separation, and result in three products: (1) 
yellow precipitates are ignited and eliminated from the analysis as final prod- 
ucts, being all transferred to the crucible serving for the ignition of the tantalum 
fractious. (2) Orange precipitates are re-treated, care being taken that the 
whole of the tantalum is precipitated, as explained under Procedure A. (3) 
Tantalum-free columbium filtrates are combined and evaporated. After a few 
repetitions, a yellow' precipitate is no longer obtained, and the intermediate 
fraction (2) becomes negligible. 

Determination of Tantalum.— The ignited oxide from the combined yellow 
precipitates is leached hut with acidulated water, which is made ammoniacal 
before filtration. The precipitate is strongly ignited and weighed as TaiOs, 
which may contain a little silica, lime, and titania. It is therefore fused with 
bisulfate, dissolved in ammonium oxalate, and the slight precipitate collected 
after settling, washed, and ignited to (SiOj-hCaO). The oxalate filtrate is 
acidified with sulfuric acid for the colorimetric determination of titania. 

Determination of Columbium.— This may be taken by diflerence; if a direct 
determination is desired, the combined filtrates from the tantalum fractions 
arc concentrated and treated hot with a slight excess of ammonia. The browm 
jirecipitate is collected under suction, etc., as already described, and ignited, 
leached, again ignited, and w'eigbed. The weight must be corrected for 
impurities; the solution (after bisulfate and oxalate treatment) is first tested for 
•titania with a few drops of hydrogen peroxide, then treated with tartaric acid, 
ammonia, and ammonium sulfide. The weight of the ignited precipitate 
(Si02+Fei0i-|-Ca0) and that of the titania are subtracted from the gross 
t'bsOj weight. 
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VOLUMETRIC METHODS 


In view of the exceptional difficulties attending the separate determination 
of tantalum and columbium, difficulties which became well nigh insurmountable 
in presence of a substantial proportion of titania, volumetric oxidation methods 
were proposed by several investigators for the determination of columbium, 
and also of the sum of columbium and titanium, in presence of tantalum. 
These methods will not be described here, for they suffer from a common defect, 
namely, variable or incomplete reduction, which finds expression in an empirical 
factor.*^ The factor varies with different operators using the same process, 
and even with one operator using the same procedure at different times or 
with different qualities of zinc. \ simple explanation is, that acid solutions of 
tantalum and columbium are more or less hydrolyzed during or even before 
reduction, with formation of a colloidal phase which is not reduced. The 
same conditions apply here as in the case of tungstic acid, which cannot be 
reduced to an oxide of constant composition. The criterion for a reliable 
volumetric method is a stoichiometric factor indicating complete reduction of 
Cb20B to Cb20j (and of TiOj to TijOj). Even so, the difficulty still remains. 
Having determined the sum (CbBOj+TiOj) accurately, the next problem is the 
separate determination of columbium or titanium with tantalum present. If 
the amount of titania is at all substantial, it cannot be determined colori- 
metrically with sufficient accuracy. The writer is satisfied that the problem 
cannot be solved by volumetric methods, while the gravimetric methods 
described in this chapter have stood the test of practical application in scientific 
and commercial work. 

Schoeller and Waterhouse, Analyst, 49, 215, 1924. 
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Cu, 63.57; sp.gT. 8.92”°; m.p. 1083 (in sir 1065); b.^. 2310 ; oxides CujO and CuO 

Copper is found in nature in native state and combined, principally as 
sulfide, oxide and carbonate; less commonly in antimonides, arsenates, phos- 
phates, silicates and sulfates. Among the more common minerals are chalco- 
pyrite, CuFeSj; chalcocite, CujS; boriiite, CubFeSi; tetrahedrite, CusSbjSj; 
cuprite, CusO; malachite, CuCOa-Cu(OH)2; azuritc, 2Cu€03-Cu(0H)i. 


DETECTION 

Copper is precipitated in an acid solution by HjS gas, along with the other 
members of the hydrogen sulfide group. The insolubility of its sulfide in 
sodium sulfide is a means of separating copper from arsenic, antimony, and 
tin. The sulfide dissolves in nitric acid (separation from mercury) along with 
lead, bismuth, and cadmium. Lead is precipitated as PbSOa by sulfuric acid 
and bismuth as the hydroxide, Bi(OH)3, upon adding ammonium hydroxide. 
Copper passes into the filtrate, coloring this solution blue, 

Cu(0II)j‘ 2NH4OH- (NHOaSOa. 

Flame Teat.— Substances containing copper (sulfides oxidized by roasting), 
when moistened with hydrochloric acid and heated on a platinum wire in the 
llamc, give a blue color in the reducing flame and a green tinge to the oxidizing 
flame. 

Wet Tests.— Nitric acid dissolves the metal or the oxides (sulfides should 
he roasted), forming a green or bluish-green solution. Ammonium hydroxide 
added to this solution will precipitate a pale blue compound, which dissolves 
)n excess with the formation of a blue solution. (Nickel also gives a blue.color.) 

‘We have records of the use of copper alloys as far bock as 4500 B.C, The element 
Was known to the Assyrians, Babodonians, Emtians, Israelites, Phoenicians and Chinese 
ever four thousand ybars ago. The extendea use of copper today places it with iron 
and aluminum in commercial importance. Considerable attention has been given to 
analytical methods of copper determination in ores, minends, alloys, pharmaceutical 
products, inmcticides, and in minute amounts in substances, on account of its importance 
ami the varied nature of the substance in which it is determined by the analytical 
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Hydrogen sulfide passed into a copper solution which is free of SO 2 or 
an oxidizing agent, but somewhat acid with a mineral acid, precipitates at once 
brownish-black CuS or CU 2 S (distinction from nickel, cobalt and zinc), which 
is difficulty soluble in cone, hot HCI (distinction from antimony), insoluble 
in fixed alkaline polysulfides (distinction from gold and platinum), soluble 
in alkaline cyanides (distinction from lead, bismuth, cadmium, mercury and 
silver), soluble in nitric acid (distinction from sulfide of mercury), with pro- 
duction of a bluish solution (distinction from all other metals except silver). 

Potassium ferrocyanide precipitates from an acid or neutral solution of a 
cupric salt reddish-brown cupric ferrocyanide, which can be confused only 
with similarly colored precipitates from molybdenum or uranium solutions. 

Cupric salts in halogen acid solution are reduced to colorless cuprous com- 
IK>unds by metallic copper, stannous chloride and sulfurous acid; and in 
alkaline solution are reduced by grape sugar, arsenious or sulfurous acids. 
Delicate Test for Copper by p-Dimethyiaminobenzylidene-rhodanine.^ 
Reagents. — Two per cent hydrazine sulfate; 0.02% rhodanine in alcohol. 
Procedure. — To 10 ml. of the solution add a few drops hydrazine sulfate, 
sufficient 6 N ammonia to give 1 to 2 ml. in excess, 0.2 ml. of rhodanine and 
acidify, after five minutes* standing, with 30% acetic acid. The cuprous 
copper reacts even in the ammoniacal medium with the indicator; the color is 
reddish-violet (100 mg. of copper per liter) or orange-brown (10 mg. and less) ; 
sensitivity, 0.5 mg. of copi^er per liter. The colors are more pronounced after 
acidifying with acetic acid. Even a solution containing 0.3 mg. of copper per 
liter gives a distinct red-brown color; sensitivity, 0.1 to 0.2 mg. of copper per 
liter. The blank shows a yellow to brownish-yell ow' tinge. In order to reach 
the maximum sensitivity, it i.s necessary to let the ammoniacal solution stand 
for five minutes before adding the acetic acid. The reaction is so extremely 
sensitive that in all samples uf distilled water in the laboratory, the pre.sence of 
0.2 to 0.4 mg. of copper j)er liter could be shown. In the experiments described 
in this paper, conductivity water or redistilled water from gla8.s vessels was 
used as a solvent. Water thus obtained gave a negative test for copper. The 
reaction according to the above procedure is very suitable for the detection of 
copper in the presence of other cations (silver and mercury excepted). One 
part of copper in the presence of 2000 parts of lead, bismuth, cadmium, nickel, 
cobalt and manganese, respectively, could be detected easily. The precipitate 
formed in the presence of lead or bismuth does not interfere. 

Traces of iron do not interfere. Larger amounts can be made harmless by 
acidifying the ammoniacal solution with phosphoric acid instead of acetic acid. 
The hydrous ferric oxide goes into solution as colorless complex ferric phosphate. 
A solution containing 1 mg. of copper^nd 100 mg. of ferric iron in a liter gave a 
distinct test for copper. It should be mentioned that the color of the cuprous 
compound of rhodanine is less stable in phosphoric acid than in acetic acid. It 
seems that the reaction according to the general procedure is very suitable for 
the detection of traces of copper in distilled and tap water. The copper content 
can be approximated by using solutions of known content for comparison. 

Detection of Copper in Water. — S. G. Clarke and B. Jones published a note 
concerning a new and very sensitive reaction for copper. The solution, which 
must be free from chloride, is neutralized and rendered faintly acid (1 drop of 
> I. M. Kolthoff, J. Am. Chem. Soo., 52, 2222, 1930. 
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dilute eidfurie acid in excess) and placed in a 100-ml. Nessler glass. One gram 
of ammonium persulfate is dissolved in the solution; 1 ml. of a saturated 
alcoholic solution of dimethylglyoxime, 0.5 ml. of 0.5% silver nitrate and 2% 
of a 10% aqueous solution of pyridine are added and the whole stirred. Copper 
gives a reddish- violet color. The reaction is quite specific and sensitive to 0.1 
mg. of copper in a liter. Kolthoff has modified this method by substituting 
potassium periodate in place of persulfate, which permits the presence of 
chloride in small amounts.^ 

Procedure. — To 10 ml. of water add 0.2 to 0.3 ml. of 0.1% dimethylglyoxime 
and 1 ml. of saturated potassium periodate solution. Observe the color after 
three to five minutes’ standing. A violet-red color shows the presence of 
copper; sensitivity: 0.1 mg. of copper in a liter (1 : 100- 

Notes. — (1) It makes no difference whether the dimethylglyoxime or the periodate 
is added first. In order to avoid confusion with nickel, it is advisable to add the di- 
methylglyoximc first. (2) The red-violet color develops CTadually and attains a maxi- 
mum sensitivity after about five minutes’ standing. After long standing, the color 
fades. Still the procedure described can be applied for the colorimetric determination 
of traces of copi^er in distilled water if comparisons are made within fifteen minutes after 
addition of the reagents. 


ESTIMATION 

The determination of copper is required in the following substances : In ores ^ 
0/ copper, in which it occurs as native copper or combined as sulfide, oxide, 
carbonate, chloride, silicate and basic sulfate. In furnace slags, mattes, 
concentrates, blister copper, bottoms. The determination of copper is re- 
quired in the analysis of alloys containing copper,^ brass, bronze, etc. It is 
occasionally looked for as an undesirable impurity in food products. It is 
determined in salts of copper, in insecticides, germicides, etc. 

Unless provision is made for its removal copper in part will precipitate with 
aluminum when ammonium hydroxide is added (pH less than 7), a part will 
pass into solution as the copper ammonium ion and will precipitate with 
magnesium as phosphate. 

Copper is effectively separated in acid solution as CuS by H 2 S (pH less than 
1). The acidity for precipitation is 6 ml. of concentrated HCl per 100 ml. of 
Water, saturating with H 2 S, then diluting with an equal volume of water 
and again saturating with H 2 S. With pH values approaching 2 to 3 zinc is apt 
to precipitate with copper. 

Copper minerals and ores are best decomposed with acids, starting with HGl 
to act on the oxides and following up with HNOs. The residue contains but 

* J. Am. Chem. Soc., 52, 2222, 1930. 
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little copper; this may be decomposed with HF and H 2 S 04 or by fusion ac- 
cording to standard procedures. 

PREPARATION AND SOLUTION OF THE SAMPLE 

Hydrochloric and sulfuric acids are effective in dissolving metallic copper 
only in presence of an oxidizing agent; nitric acid is the most active solvent. 
The oxides of copper may be dissolved in hydrochloric or sulfuric acid, but nitric 
acid is commonly used. Some refractory furnace products are with most 
certainty decomiKJsed by treatment with hydrofluoric and fuming sulfuric 
acids followed by a bisulfate fusion. 

Ores,— If the ore consists practically of a single mineral, the fineness of the 
sample need not exceed 80 mesh. If the ore is a mixture of minerals, lean and 
rich in copper, the laboratory sample should pass a 120-mesh sieve. 

Metallic particles or masses are separated at some stage in the process of 
sampling and made into a separate sample. If the metallic portion is a small 
percentage of the total sample and consists of particles, the copper value of. 
which is known to vary by a few per cent, no attempt is made to refine the 
sample of such, but a large portion, 10-100 grams, is taken for analysis and the 
copper determined in an aliquot part of the solution. If the metallic masses are 
a large percentage of the sample, large of size, or consisting of particles differing 
widely in copper content, a weighed amount of 1 to 50 lbs. is melted in a grapliite 
crucible, with addition of suitable fluxes, such as powdered silica or lime, if 
necessary. Separate samples are made of the weighed products of the fusion 
and the copper content of the material before inciting calculated from their 
analyses. The amount of sample taken for assay depends upon the richness of 
the ore, homogeneity of the material and the commercial importance of the 
determination. As a rule in the assay for purchase and sale, a 1 gram test 
portion is taken of finely pulverized samples containing over 30% copper, 2 to 3 
grams of 30% ores and 5 grams of ores containing less than 10% copper. 

Sulfide Ores and Matte. — One to five grams of the sample are dissolved 
by adding 10-20 ml. dilute nitric acid (1.2 sp.gr.), or 10 ml. cone, nitric acid 
saturated with potassium chlorate, and allowing the mixture to stand in a 
warm place for about 15 minutes before applying heat. Decomposition is 
completed by evaporating to small volume in a casserole or Pyrex beaker and 
continuing to dryness after addition of 10 ml. hydrochloric acid, or by adding 
5-10 ml. 50% sulfuric acid to the assay in a flask or tall beaker and heating to 
fumes. Continuing the first procedure, the residue is taken up by warming with 
20 ml. 10% H 2 SO 4 , diluting, boiling and filtering the residue of silica, lead sulfate 
and silver chloride from the copper solution. Continuing the second procedure, 
the mass of anhydrous salts is dissolved with water, silver precipitated by just 
sufficient NaCl solution if the determination is to be by the electrolytic method, 
and the solution filtered after it has reached room temperature when the 
per cent of silver present is high. 

Oxidized Ores with the exclusion of details relating to the oxidation of 
sulfur are brought into solution by the same method of treatment os sulfide 
ores. 

Notes. — ^The sulfur that appears upon adding acid to the ore. with proper precau- 
tions, should be yellow. If it is dark and opaque, the aolution has been overheated, 
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and Borne of the ore has been occluded. It in odvisable in this case to remove the globule 
of sulfur and oxidize it separately with bromine and nitric acid, then boil out the bromine 
and add the solution to the rest of the sample. 

Sulfide ores may be treated according to the procedure recommended for iron pyrites 
in the chapter on Sulfur, the ore being decomposed with a mixture of bromine and carbon 
tetrachloride, 2 : 3, followed by nitric acid and then sulfuric acid. 

Treatment of Matte Slag. — Only by quick quenching of the molten slag is 
decomposition of the sample by acids made possible, without preliminary 
treatment with hydrofluoric acid. As a rule lime slags are readily decomposed 
by mixed acids. Extremely acid and high iron slags are apt to be refractory 
and are decomposed with most certainty by treatment with hydrofluoric acid 
followed by fusion with potassium bisulfate. 

The following scheme * of attack, which also can be applied to silicious ores, 
with skilful manipulation gives very satisfactory results: 

One gram of the lOO-mesh fine slag is placed in a 250-ml. beaker of Jena 
glass, moistened W’ith water, mixed with 3 ml. of sulfuric acid (sp.gr. 1.54), 
and then, while the particles of the slag are in suspension through rotary 
movement of the beaker, 15 ml. hydrochloric acid arc added. The silica is 
gelatinized in 2 or 3 minutes by heating the beaker over a free flame. One ml. 
nitric acid, followed by a few drops of hydrofluoric acid, is added, and the 
lieating continued in a hood until the material is nearly dry, and then to 
strong sulfuric acid fumes on a hot plate. When cool, 4 ml. of sulfuric acid 
are added. 

The remainder of the procedure depends upon the method that is to be 
followed in tlie determination of copper. If the electrolytic method is preferred, 
3 ml. of nitric acid are added; the mass heated until solution is effected, the 
liquid diluted to 175 ml. witli cold, distilled water, and copper plated out in 20- 
35 minutes, using a rotating anode and 2| amperes current. 

If the iodide method is to be followed, without addition of other acid than 
sulfuric, the mass is again heated to fumes. When cooled, 25-30 ml. water and 
5 ml. hydrochloric acid are added and the liquid boiled until clear. After 
addition of 40 ml. saturated solution of sodium acetate, 4 \% solution of sodium 
fluoride is added until the color of ferric acetate is discharged, and then an 
excess of 10 ml. When cold, titration is commenced, using a thiosulfate solution 
with a copper equivalent of 0.0005 g. per ml. 

The following quick method lias been systematically and satisfactorily 
checked for a long period by a hydrofluoric acid-bisulfate fusion method, by 
which copper, precipitated as a sulfide, is ignited, the oxide dissolved in nitric 
acid and copper determined by electrolysis. 

Three grams of the lOQ-mesh fine sample are placed in an 800-ml. resistance 
beaker. The slag is spread over the bottom of the beaker, and while in motion 
0 ml. of sulfuric acid are added rapidly to prevent the slag gathering into a 
mass. After addition of 40 ml. hydrocliloric acid, the beaker is heated over a 
bare flame for about 3 minutes until the silica has gelatinized. To the hot 
solution nitric acid is added, drop by drop, until the liquid becomes dark 
brown. To the liquid, while in a state of agitation, 1-2 ml. hydrofluoric acid 
Are added and the mirture boiled until the solution is complete. The liquid 
is diluted to 400 ml. and saturated with hydrogen sulfide and the precipitate 

* White, Chemist-Analyst, July, 1912. 
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filtered and washed as usual. The copper sulfide is ignited in a silica crucible; 
the residue, if washing of the precipitate has been thorough, can be brushed 
into a 250-niL beaker and dissolved with a few ml. of nitric acid. After boiling 
gently to expel nitrogen gases, the free acid is neutralized with ammonia, 
and the solution then acidified with a slight excess of acetic acid. The cold 
solution is titrated by the iodide method, using a thiosulfate solution having a 
copper equivalent of about 0.0005 g. per 1 ml. 

Metals.— A casting of a copper alloy and even of refined copper is not homo- 
geneous, and the zones of segregation of the constituents of the alloy (usually 
roughly parallel to the cooling surfaces) are the more sharply defined as the 
conditions which favor diffusion of the eutectic prevail; therefore, unless the 
c&sting be quite thin and quickly cooled, a satisfactorily representative sample 
of it cannot be obtained from a single drill hole. A single casting may be 
sampled by complete cross-sectional cuts by a suitable saw or by a series of drill 
holes located in such a manner as to amount substantially to one or more cross- 
sectional cuts. Steel is usually present as a contanninant of the drill or saw 
shaxin^ from refined copper and the tougher alloys and should be removed by a 
magnet. Crude copper, such as blister or black copper, is sampled by drilling 
one hole in each piece of a definite fraction of the total pieces of the average lot. 
The position of the hole in successive pieces is changed to conform with a pattern 
or “ templet ” which will cover a quarter, or half, or the complete top surface of 
the average piece, the “ templet is divided into squares, preferably about 1 
inch on a side, and in the centre of each square the ^Mnch liole is drilled. The 
drillings are ground to pass a 20-mesh screen and the sample then withdrawn by 
means of a riffle sampler. 

Sampling by splashing a molten stream with a wooden paddle and by slowly 
pouring the metal into water are methods frequently practiced. The size of 
the particles, the degree of homogeneity and the limit of accuracy of result 
required are factors which determine whether one or more grams of the sample 
should be taken for analysis. 

Iron Ores and Iron Ore Briquettes. — A 5-gram sample of the finely divided 
material is fused in a large platinum dish with 40 grams of pure potassium 
bisuLfate. If the ore is high in sulfur, it should be roasted by heating to 
redness in a silica or porcelain crucible before placing in the platinum dish 
and mixing with the bisulfate. 

The cooled fusion is broken up into small pieces and placed in an 800-ml. 
beaker with clock-glass cover. Three hundred ml. of hot water and 25 ml. of 
cone, hydrochloric acid are added and the fusion is boiled until it passes into 
solution. If an appreciable residue remains, the solution is filtered, the residue 
fused with additional bisulfate, then dissolved in hot dilute acid and the 
filtrate added to the first solution. Silica and barium sulfate remain in the 
residue. 

The solution is now reduced and copper precipitated according to directions 
given under “ Separation of Copper by Precipitation in Metallic Form by a 
More Positive Element,'^ aluminum powder being preferably used. 

The precipitated copper is filtered free from iron and other commonly 
occurring impurities, then dissolved by pouring on the precipitated metal 30 
ml. of hot dilute nitric acid, 1 : 1, followed by 10 ml. of bromine water and then 
10 ml of hot water. The filter paper is removed, ignited and the ash added to 
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the copper Bolution. The whole Bolution is now evaporated to small volume 
and determined, preferably, by the Potassium Iodide method as described 
under the volumetric procedures. 

Steely Cast Iron, and Alloy Steels.^ — From 3 to 5 grams of steel, depending 
upon the amount of copper present, are dissolved in a mixture of 60 ml. of 
water and 7 ml. of sulfuric acid (sp.gr. 1.84) in a 250-ml. beaker. After all 
action has ceased, a strip of sheet aluminum, ins. square, bent so that it will 
stand upright in the beaker, is placed in the solution. 

After boiling the solution for twenty to twenty-five minutes, which is suf- 
ficient to precipitate all of the copper in the sample, the beaker is removed 
from the heat and the cover and the sides washed down with cold water. The 
liquid is decanted through an 11-cm. filter, the precipitate washed three times 
with water, then placed with the filter in a 100-ml. beaker, and 8 ml. of con- 
centrated nitric acid and 15 ml. of water are poured over the aluminum and 
the solution heated to boiling. This hot solution is poured over the precipitate 
and filter in the lOO-iril. beaker, and boiled until the paper becomes a fine pulp, 
only a few minutes being required. The solution is filtered, the residue washed 
several times with hot water and copper determined in the filtrate by the 
electrolytic or iodide method. 


SEPARATIONS 

Separation of Copper as Cuprous Thiocyanate.— Isolation of copper from 
solutions containing iron, nickel, cobalt, zinc, cadmium, arsenic, antimony and 
tin may be accomplished by this method. When much arsenic is present, 
precipitation should be from a solution in which hydrochloric is the only free 
strong acid. Unless previously removed from the solution, lead, mercury, 
tellurium and the precious metals will contaminate the precipitate. Selenium 
may be a contaminant when present in considerable quantity, sometimes 
when the only free acid is sulfuric, always when hydrochloric acid is present. 

Cuprous thiocyanate, besides being the medium of separation of copper 
from interfering elements preliminary to its determination by the standard 
electrolytic, iodide or cyanide method, is the basis of a number of other more 
or less useful gravimetric and volumetric methods of determining copper. 
The details of the procedure of procuring the precipitate are given under the 
gravimetric methods that follow.® 

Electrolytic Separation of Copper. — Details of this separation are given 
under the gravimetric methods. The solution must bo free from As, Sb, Sn, 
Mo, Au, Pt, Ag, Hg, Bi, 8e, Te. 

Separation of Copper by Precipitation in Metallic Fonn by a More Posi- 
tive Element.— Details of this separation are given under the gravimetric 
methods. 

Separation of Copper from Members of the Ammonium Sulfide and 
Subsequent Groups by Precipitation as Copper Sulfide in Acid Solution. — 

The solution containing free hydrochloric or sulfuric acid is saturated with HaS 
ps, the precipitated copper sulfide (together with the members of the group) 
is filtered and washed, first with water containing HaS and finally with a little 

‘ W. B. Price, J. Ind. Eng. Cliem., 6, 170, 1914. 

' N. B. DemoreBt’s method, J. Ina. Eng. Chem., 5, 216, 1913. 
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pure water. The residue is dissolved in nitric and and the resulting solution 
examined for copper, separating it from members of its group. 

Removal of Silver.— This element is precipitated as the insoluble chloride, 
AgCl, by addition of hydrochloric acid, and may be removed by filtration, 
copper passing into the filtrate. 

Removal of Bismuth. — Upon adding ammonium hydroxide to a solution 
containing copper and bismuth the latter is precipitated as ni(OH)> and may 
be removed by filtration. Copper passes into the filtrate as the double ammo- 
nium salt. Ammonium carbonate or potassium cyanide may be used instead 
of ammonium hydroxide. 

Removal of Lead.— Lead is precipitated by sulfuric acid as and 

may be removed by filtration, copper passing into the filtrate. 

Removal of Mercury.— The sulfide of mercury remains uiidissolved when 
the precipitated sulfides are treated with dilute nitric acid, (1 part cone. 
HNOi, 4 parts HjO) copper sulfide dissolving readily. 

Removal of Selenium and Tellurium.— Selenium can be eliminated from a 
copper solution by evaporating several times to dr^mess with hydrochloric acid. 
Saturation with SO: of a slightly acid sulfate of copper solution which con- 
tains about twice as much silver aa selenium and boiling then to exi)el most of 
the gas will precipitate selenium and tellurium free of copper, also nearly 
all the silver. Precipitation of the remainder of the silver as AgCl helps to 
retain the fine precipitate on the filter. 

Removal of Arsenic, Antimony, Tin, Selenium and Tellurium.— Copper in 
minor quantity may be separated from these elements by pas.sagc of H 2 S into 
the solution made slightly alkaline w’ith sodium hydroxide, after addition of 
about a gram of tartaric acid if iron is prc.sent. Copper sulfide remains 
insoluble also when the mixed sulfides precipitated from an acid solution 
are treated with a hot mixture of sodium sulfide and hydroxide. These 
elements in minor quantity, whose presence in the electrolyte for copper 
determination is an objectionable impurity, are removed very satisfactorily 
by adding enough ferric iron to the solution to make the total iron present 
about twenty times that of the combined impurity, making ammoniacal and 
filtering after settling. Some copper is retained in the precipitate. Moderate 
amounts of arsenic may be eliminated as arsenious fluoride by the method 
employed to expel silica from an assay. Oxidizing agents must not be present. 

In an alloy tin and antimony may be precipitated as oxides by evaporation 
of the solution of the alloy with concentrated nitric acid. A slight amount of 
copper may remain insoluble. 

Separation from Cadmium.— The sulfides in a solution of dilute sulfuric 
acid, 1 : 4, are boiled and HjS gas passed in for twenty minutes, the solution 
being kept at boiling temperature. Cadmium sulfide dissolves while copper 
sulfide remains unaffected. The solution is filtered hot, the air above the 
filter being displaced by CO: to prevent oxidation. Traces of cadmium are 
removed by repeating the operation. (Method by k. W, Hofmann.) 
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GRAVIMETRIC METHODS 

METHODS OF ISOLATING COPPER 

Separation of Copper as Cuprous Thiocyanate,— Isolation of copper from 
solutions containing iron, nicl^ cobalt, jiy^^ cadmium, arsenic, antimony 
and tin may be accomplished D]rthiB method. When much arsenic is present, 
precipitation should be from a solution in which hydrochloric is the only free 
strong acid. Unless previously removed from the solution, lead, mercury, 
tellurium and the precious metals will contaminate the precipitate. Selenium 
may be a contaminant when present in considerable quantity, sometimes 
when the only free acid is sulfuric, always when hydrochloric acid is present. 

Cuprous thiocyanate, besides being the medium of separation of copper 
from interfering elements preliminary to its determination by the standard 
electrolytic, iodide or cyanide method, is the basis of a number of other more 
or less useful gravimetric and volumetric methods of determining copper. 
Tlie details of the procedure of procuring the precipitate vary to some extent 
with its object. I^w grade copper ores may be conveniently determined by 
this method.^ 

Procedure. — To the cold, concentrated and very slightly acid copper 
solution (which must be free of any oxidizing agent) sulfur dioxide, gaseous 
or in solution, or a solution of an alkaline bisulfite or metabisulfite is added 
somewhat in excess of the quantity theoretically required to reduce all the 
copper and ferric iron present. 

The liquid is cooled if hot, and then, with constant stirring, a solution of 
alkali thiocyanate of about normal strength is added until precipitation ceases. 
Reaction: 2(:'uS()4+2KCNS+H2S03+H20-2CuCNS + 2 H 2 S 0 ,+KnS 04 . It 
is common practice to continue introduction of SOj throughout precipitation. 
The precipitate is allowed to stand until it is white and the liquid above it is 
clear. The presence of reS 04 accelerates conversion of cupric to cuprous 
thiocyanate when sulfuric is the only free acid. The precipitate is filtered 
off witli the aid of reduced pressure through doubled filter papers of tight 
texture and washed with cold water until a washing is obtained which gives 
but very slight indication of thiocyanate when tested with a ferric salt. 

The precipitate is inclined to float and creep with the capillary film of 
fluid, so precautions must be taken in its manipulation to avoid loss of copper 
on account of this characteristic. 

The collected precipitate may now be treated in several wa 3 rs which will 
produce a solution fit for the determination of copper by one of the standard 
methods, (a) The filter and precipitate are transferred to a porcelain or silica 
crucible which is very much larger than the volume of the wet precipitate, 
dried slowly in an oven or muffle and finally incinerated. Some operators 
made the final washing with 20% alcohol to facilitate drying or with a weak 
solution of an alkali nitrate to aid incineration. The residue is dissolved in 
the crucible with hot, concentrated nitric acid, (h) The point of the filter is 

’ With high grade ores or copper bullion a trace of copper (usually less than 0.0005 
Cu) will pass into the filtrate when the copper precipitated amounts to 0.5 gram Cu. 
Ihe loss with low grade copper ores is negligible. 
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punctured and the precipitate washed with as little water as possible into a flask 
or tall beaker. The filter is Anally cleansed of adherent precipitate by washing 
with dilute nitric acid. The filter is dried, incinerated and dissolved separately 
or added to the main precipitate before its decomposition. Fifteen ml. cone, 
nitric acid are added for each gram or fraction of a gram of copper present 
and the covered beaker or funncl-closed flask allowed to stand in a warm 
place until the precipitate is dissolved, then boiled until solution is free of the 
nitrogen gases. It is the practice of some to add now 10-15 ml. of sulfuric 
acid and evaporate to fumes. Because evolution of gas during dissolution of 
the precipitate is profuse, care must be taken to expel the gas slowly to prevent 
boiling over. 

Separation of Copper by Precipitation in Metallic Form by a More Positive 
Element. — Metallic aluminum or zinc is more commonly used in this procedure. 
A strip of pure aluminum or zinc, placed in the neutral or slightly acid solution, 
causes the complete deposition of copper. To obtain quick precipitation, 
a sheet of aluminum, 2.5 by 14 cm., is bent to raise the metal from the bottom 
of the beaker, placed in a covered 150-ml. beaker containing the copper solution, 
which should be not much over 75 ml. in volume and should hold about 10% 
of free H 2 SO 4 . Boil 7-10 minutes. The copper is removed mechanically 
from the displacing metal and dissolved in nitric acid and then determined by 
the Electrol^ic or the Iodide Method. 

A method of precipitation by means of powdered aluminum is recommended 
especially for separation of copper from large amounts of iron, iron ores and 
iron ore briquettes. The solution of the bisulfate fusion of the iron ore is 
heated until bubbles appear over the bottom of the containing beaker. Alu- 
minum powder is now added in small portions at a time, in sufficient quantity 
to reduce the iron, the solution becoming colorless. The solution is now 
heated until the aluminum completely dissolves. Metallic copper is precipi- 
tated. It is advisable to add 25 ml. of water saturated with HsS gas to pre- 
cipitate traces of copper in solution. The solution is filtered while hot through 
a close thick filter, and washed six times, keeping the residue covered with 
water to prevent oxidation by air. The copper is now dissolved in hot dilute 
nitric acid, evaporated to small volume and determined by the procedure 
preferred. The potassium iodide method gives excellent results. 

Occasionally the aluminum lies inert in the solution. If this occurs, two 
or three drops of hydrochloric acid (do not use much) will start a vigorous 
action and cause a rapid precipitation of metallic copper. 

Separation of Bismutti from Copper.— Bismuth interferes with the elec- 
trolytic determination of copper, as it is deposited both on the anode and 
cathode, contaminating copper on the cathode. Its removal before the elec- 
trolysis of copper is necessary. It may best be separated as BiOBr, but its 
separation as oxynitrate is generally more convenient. The nitric acid solution 
of the two elements is almost neutralized with NH 4 OH, then diluted to about 
300 ml. and a slight excess of ammonium carbonate added and the solution 
boiled. The bismuth basic carbonate precipitate is filtered off and washed with 
hot water. It is advisable to dissolve in llNOi and reprecipitato to recover 
occluded copper. All the copper will be in solution. 
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DEPOSITION OF METALLIC COPPER BY ELECTROLYSIS 

The electrolytic method of determiiung copper is the most accurate of the 
Kravimetric methods. This depoation may conveniently be made from acid 
solutions containing free nitric or sulfuric acid, or from an ammoniacal solution. 



Kiq. 39.— Terminal Case Showing Battery of Electrodes for Electrolytic Deposition 

of Copper. 

The end sought by this method is to plate out all, except a trace, of the 
copper in the form of an evenly distributed, firmly adherent, very finely crystal- 
line deposit, which is free from a weighable amount of impurity. 

Five grams of copper may be deposited readily by the electrolytic method, 
while in other methods it is not advisable to determine more than 0.2 g. The 
solution must be free of Sb, As, Sn, Mo, Au, Pt, Ag, Hg, Bi, Se, Te and oxides of 
nitrogen. HCl causes a spongy deposit of copper. 

In ores, mattes, alloys (from which lead has been removed as the sulfate 
by taking the solution to fumes with sulfuric acid), deposition by electrolysis, 
from a solution containing free sulfuric acid, is conA'enient. On the other 
hand, deposition from a nitric acid solution is advantageous under condition 
where this reagent has been used as a solvent and evaporation with sulfuric acid 
is unnecessary. This is the case in the analysis of certain alloys and the deter- 
mination of copper from which impurities have been largely removed. A 
chloride in an acid solution gives rise to a spongy deposit of copper, and en- 
dangers a solvent action on the anode and deposition of platinum on the 
cathode. 
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Conditions other than the presence of precipitable impurities which affect 
the character of the deposit are: quantity and concentration of copper, size and 
shape of electrodes, current density, uniformity of distribution of current to the 
cathode, volume, temperature and rate of circulation of the electrolyte, and 
concentration of oxidizing agents such as nitric acid and ferric salts. Inas- 
much as the change of one condition limits or makes possible or necessary a 
modification of others, a large number of practicable combinations of conditions 
are possible. For discussion of these conditions reference is made to articles by 
Blasdale and Gruess, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 1264 (1910), and by Richards and 
Bisbee, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 530 (1904). 

By the feature of rate of deposition, electrolytic methods may be classified 
as “ slow '' or rapid.'' The slow methods, with 12 to 24 hour periods of elec- 
trolysis, are practiced when extreme accuracy is required, or when the distri- 
bution of laboratory labor and time allowed for completion of the assays permits 
their economical employment. The electrolyte is a solution of sulfate salts of 
the metals present, ammonium sulfate or nitrate, and a quantity of free nitric 
acid, which varies with the amount of copper and ferric salts present, and the 
current density employed. The oxidizing effect of nitric acid is intensified by 
the presence of ferric ions.^ Electrolysis is carried out at room temperature, at 
current densities varying from ND/100, 0.15 to 0.5 ampere; and deposition on 
plain, corrugated, slit or perforated platinum cylinders from 0.75 to 2 in. 
diameter having 50 to 200 cm. depositing suriace. A perforated cylinder 
permits freedom of circulation between the two surfaces of the electrode, the 
most even distribution of current density, and produces the most uniform 
coating of the foil. On account of the effect on the character of the deposit by 
oxygen lodging in regions of the cathode where the current density and circu- 
lation are least, the anode should be of such a form that all the gas liberated will 
be in the zone of maximum circulation. To procure uniform behavior under 
given conditions the size and shape of the electrolytic beaker should be such as 
to present the smallest practicable volume of electrolyte between the outer 
surface of the cylinder and the inside of the beaker. An unclosed seam or 
rivetted joint in a negative electrode will hold tenaciously salts which require 
extreme care to remove. It is probable that such recesses retain traces of the 
electrolyte underneath the coating of copper. 

Rapid methods have a tendency to procure high results, resolution and 
mechanical loss through misting having been prevented. Deposition is hastened 
by increasing the rate of circulation and the current density. Circulation is 
promoted by the use of the gauze cathode,’ by rotating either electrode, or by 
placing the vessel, containing the solution and electrodes, in a field of electro- 
magnetic force.^^ Quick deposition of a quality Bati.sfactory for some classes of 
work is brought about by increase of current density upon an electrolyte heated 
to 50° to 80° C. In all the quick methods, the progress of electrolysis should be 
watched, and the cathode removed as soon as completion of deposition is de- 

’ Larison, Eng. and Mining J., 84, 442. Fairlie and Boone, Elect, and Met. Ind., 
6,58. 

’Stoddard, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 31, 385 (1909). Price and Humphreys, J. Soc. 
Chem:ind.,20,307 (1910). 

’’ Eng. and Mining J., 89, 89 (1910). 

“ Fraiy, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 29, 1592 (1907). Heath, J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 3, 76 (1911). 
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tected by the evolution of gas about its surface. The completion of action is 
ascertained with greater certainty by addition of water to the electrolyte and 
observing whether the newly exposed surface of the cathode remains bright. 
When the electrolyte is hot or has a high acid content, detachment of the 
cathode should be preceded by removal of the electrolyte and simultaneously 
washing the cathode without interruption of the current. A syphon may be 
employed, water being added as the liquid drains from the beaker until the acid 
is removed. 


Fie. 40. 



The illustration Fig. 40 shows a convenient form of cabinet for electrolytic 
determinations. The cabinet can be obtained from the Denver Fire Clay Co., 
Denver, or from Braun Corporation, Los Angeles. The anode may be rotated 
or left stationary as desired. 

In the determination of copper in alloys, 0.5 g. alloy is dissolved in 10 ml. 
HNOa in a 250-ml. beaker, the solution diluted to 100 ml. is treated with 5 ml. 
U3SO4 and electrolyzed at 1^2 amperes. Do not use greater current. 0.2 g. 
Cu deposits readily in 1 hour with the rotating anode. Turn switch, after 
Washing the deposit with water and alcohol, to ** Off ” position, otherwise 
the current will be broken through remaining units. Each unit has its own 
switch. 

In determining copper in ores, iron is removed by precipitation with 
NH40H.(30% Fe carries down 0.3% Cu on 0.6 g. sample), lead is removed as 
sulfate and the filtrate dectrolyzed for copper. 

Copper is removed from the electrode by means of HNO3. 
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RAPID METHODS 

RAPID DEPOSITION OF COPPER— SOLENOID METHOD 

OF HEATH » 

The solenoid is made by winding 500 turns of No. 13 B and S gauge magnet 
wire upon a copper cylinder in. in diameter, 3} in. high, ^ in. thickness of 
metal. The cylinder is brazed water tight at the bottom to a 5} in. disc of 
A in. soft steel. In this disc is a 1-in. hole for the insertion of a rubber plun;, 
through which glass tubes may be inserted for inlet and outlet of air or water 
to cool the electrolytic beaker. A steel disc of the same size as the bottom 
and with an opening to fit is brazed to the top of the cylinder. The solenoid 
thus made is suitable for a 300-nil. lipless beaker in. high and 2^ in. diameter. 
The solenoid coil may be in series in the electrolytic line or excited separately. 



Solenoid for Rotation 
of ihz Etecirolyta 
Fig. 41. 


The negative electrode is of gauze 40 meshes per linear inch, with a de- 
positing surface of 100 sq. cm., and is slit to permit quick removal from the 
electrolyte. 

Procedure. — Five grams of the thoroughly cleaned copper sample are 
dissolved in the covered electrol}rtic beaker on a steam plate with 40 ml. of stock 
acid solution composed of 7 parts (1.42 sp.gr.) nitric acid, 10 parts sulfuric acid 
(1.84 sp.gr.) and 25 parts by volume of water. The temperature during the 
solution is kept just below the boiling point, 50 ml. of the stock solution is used 
for copper containing 0.03 to 0.1% of arsenic, 60 ml. for material containing 
0.11 to 0.5% arsenic. The electrolyte is diluted to 120 ml. A current of 4.5 
amperes is used for the electrolysis and the same amount employed to excite the 
solenoid. During the deposition a double pair of watch glasses cover tightly 
the beaker until the color of the electrol 3 rte fades out, when they are rinsed and 
» Heath, J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 3, 76 (1911). 
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removed. Twenty minuteB later and thereafter at 5 minute intervale, a test 
for completion of deposition is made by withdrawal of 1 ml. onto a porcelain 
tile and treating with a few drops of freshly prepared hydrogen sulfide water. 
This test wiU detect the presence of 0.000005 g. copper or more remaining in 
the solution. The determination is complete in two and a half hours. Ex- 
tremely accurate results arc obtained when the electrolyte is kept very cold 
by circulation of water about it and when the cathode is withdrawn within 
5 minutes after completion of deposition. 

In the assay of casting copper, in case the deposit is evidently impure, the 
cathode may be stripped by treatment with 50 ml. of the stock solvent and then 
replated under the conditions described. 

NomB. — ^The advantage of tlie solenoid over any mechanical device for the rotation 
of electrodes is due to the prevention of loss by spraying from the anode, as the beaker 
cun be covered with a double pair of watch glasses. 

Results range from 0.003 to 0.01% higher than the author’s slow method of assay 
of refined copper, and are due to platinum from the anode, which is corroded by the 
influence of heat, nascent nitrous acid arxd high current. 

Deposition from Nitric Acid Solution.— The solution should not contain 
over 2-3 ml. of free concentrated nitric acid. If more than this is present, 
the solution is evaporated to expel most of the acid, the remainder neutralized 
wnth ammonia and the requisite amount of nitric acid added. The solution is 
diluted to 100 ml., warmed to 50° or G0° C. and electrolyzed with a current of 1 
amixere and 2-2.5 volts. Two hours are sufficient to deposit 0.3 gram copper. 
Since the liot acid acts vigorously on copper, it is necessary to wash out the acid 
from the beaker before breaking the current. (See method for copper in alloys, 
Vol. U, Chapter on Alloys.) 

Deposition from an Ammoniacal Solution.— Ammonium hydroxide is 
added to the solution containing copper until the precipitate, first formed, dis- 
solves. Twenty to twenty-five ml. of ammonium hydroxide (sp.gr. 0.96) are 
required for 0.5 gram copper or 30-35 ml. for 1 gram. Three to four grams 
of ammonium nitrate are added and the solution electrolyzed with a current 
of ND/100=2 amperes. The electrodes are washed, without breaking the 
current, until the ammonia and nitrate are removed. 

Lead, bismuth, mercury, cadmium, zinc and nickel should be absent from 
the ammoniacal solution. Arsenic is not deposited. Unless a very pure 
platinum anode is used, platinum may contaminate the deposit appreciably. 
Jena or other brand of zinc borate resistance glass should not be used for the 
electrolytic beaker. 

Rapid Deposition of Copper by the Rotating Anode.— The rapidity and 
completeness of the copper deposition, and to some extent its purity, depend 
on a continuous circulation and mixing of the solution. This may be ac- 
complished by means of the rotating anode. The illustration shows a cabinet 
manufactured by the Braun Corporation that has proven to be compact and 
effective. Copper is deposited from a nitric acid solution with a current of 1.5 
to 2.0 amperes. 
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SLOW METHODS 

ELECTROLYTIC DETERMINATION OF COPPER IN 
BLISTER COPPER 

The samplo should be no coarser than 20 mesh. Because fine particles are 
comparatively poor in copper, extreme care must be taken in drawing the 
portion for analysis to preserve the ratio of the coarse to fine. To avoid 

sampling error, the laboratory sample should 

■ be sieved on 40 or 60 mesh, sieve; the 

** Coarse ” and '' Fine assayed separately 
and the composite assay calculated accord- 
ing to proportion of each. 

As an alternative a composite test may be 
run by weighing a proportionate amount of 
Coarse ” and ** Fine.^' Some analysts 
draw a large iK)rtioii by means of a riffle (Fig, 
42) or similar sampling device and from its 
solution in a volumetric flask pipette an 
aliquot part equivalent to one or more 
grams. 

By the small portion method insoluble 
matter must be removed by filtration. When 
the sample contains an insignificant quan- 
tity of insoluble matter, the practice is to 
deposit the silver with the copper and make 
a correction for its presence in accordance 
Fig. 42.— Riffle Sampler. with the result of the silver assay of the 

sample. 

By the large portion method, insoluble matter and silver, as silver chloride, 
are removed from the electrolyte by sedimentation in the volumetric flask. 

Procedure. Small Portion Method. — The coarse and fine portions are 
quartered down to convenient amounts and from these a 5-gram composite 
weighed, which contains the coarse and fine portions in ratio of their per- 
centage weights. The sample is placed in a 350-mI. tail-form beaker, without 
lip and with flaring rim. Fifty ml. of chlorine-free, stock acid solution (15 
parts nitric and 5 parts sulfuric acids) are added, the beaker covered with a 
funnel (stem up), which just fits in the rim, and the mixture heated gently at 
first and finally to boiling. When the sample has dissolved, 5 ml. saturated 
solution of ammonium nitrate are added and the sample diluted to 200 ml. with 
water. 

When the solution has cooled to room temperature the electrodes are 
introduced, the beaker covered with split watch glasses and electrolysis started 
with a current of .05 ampere and continued until the appearance of the foil 
indicates that the silver has deposited. The current is then raised to NDioo 
= .75 ampere and this continued for twenty to twenty-two hours, or until the 
appearance of gas about the negative electrode indicates that deposition of the 
copper is practically complete. For the unexperienced a simple method is to 
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add a little water to the electrolyte without breaking the current and after 15 
minutes to observe whether any deposition of copper takes place on the freshly 
exposed surface. The watch glasses and electrode stems should be rinsed when 
the electrolysis has continued 15-16 hours. 

Procedure. Large Portion Method.^^* — The sample is quartered by a 
riffle sampler (see Fig. 42) to an amount very close to 80 grams. This quantity 
is weighed and transferred by a paper chute into a 2000-ml. flask, which 
has been calibrated by the method of repeated delivery at constant temperature, 
of a 50 ml. overflow, dividing pipette (see Fig. 43). The liquid employed in 
calibrating is a copper solution of the same composition as that for which the 
flask is to be used. A cold mixture of 80 ml. sulfuric acid (sp.gr. 1.82) and 
200 ml. nitric acid (1.42) with 500 ml. of water is added. A standard solution 
of sodium chloride is added in suSfiicient quantity to precipitate the silver, care 
being taken to add less than 20% excess. A bulbed condenser tube is placed 
in the neck before putting the flask on a hot plate. 

The solution is gradually heated to boiling and when the solution is nearly 
complete, boiled gently for one hour. This generally completely dissolves the 
copper present. Residues of lead, tin, silver, or silica if present in appreciable 
amounts are separated at this point by filtration. 



^IQ. 43. — Constant Temperature Bath and Dividing Pipette. 

When the solution in the flask has cooled for half an hour, water is added 
to a little above the 2000-rol. mark, giving the flask a rotary motion, during 
the addition, to mix the solution. The flask is placed in a large tank, Fig. 43, 

W. C. Ferguson, J. Ind. and Eng. Chem., 2, 187 (1910). 
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oontainiiig wftter and allownd to romain until it becomes of the same tempera* 
ture as the water and very close to that of the room. The solution is then made 
exactly to the murk and allowed to settle, after thorough mixing, by placing 
the flask again in the water tank. * 

Electrolysis. — Portions equivalent to 2 grams of sample are measured out 
by means of a dividing pipette, with water-jacket through which the tank- 
water flows. The solution is run into glasses, hydrometer-jar in shape, with 
concave bottoms, height of glass 6| in., diameter 2^ in., Fig. 44. 

— % Each portion is treated with 5 ml. of a saturated solution of 
{ ammonium nitrate and diluted to 125 ml. with water. (NH 4 NOa 
or (NH 4 ) 2 S 04 delays deposition of As and Sb until electrolyte 
is freed from Cu.) The electrolyte, at this stage, contains 
about 3.7 ml. of nitric acid. 

The copper is deposited by electrolysis, using a current of 
.33 ampere per 100 sq.cm., which is kept constant until deposi- 
I tion is complete, about twenty hours. It is advisable to begin 
Jj the electrolysis in the evening, 5 P.M. The following niorn- 
ing, the inside of the jar, the rods of the electrodes, and the split 
Fia44-H watch-glasses which cover the jar are rinsed with a spray of 
drometer Jar water into the glass and the run continued for two or three 
for Mectroly- hours. Each electrode is quickly detached from the binding 
sis of Copper, posts, the cathode plunged into cold water, then successively 
into three jars of 95% alcohol, shaken free of adherent drops 
and dried by revolving rapidly over a Bunsen flame for a few seconds after 
ignition of the film of alcohol. 

The weighing of electrode plus the deposit is made with as little delay as 
possible. 


Determination of the Copper Remaining in the Electrolytes. — Since the 
exhausted electrolyte seldom contains over 0.01% cDpt)er, this residual copper 
can be closely estimated by observation of the depth of the sulfide precipitate. 
Should circumstances be such that the quantity is more than can be estimated 
by the appearance of the sulfide precipitate and a determination without 
rerun is necessary, the precipitate is filtered, incinerated, dissolved with a 
little hot HNOa, made ammoniacal and, after settling, filtered through asbestos. 
The color of the solution is compared with a standard solution treated with 
the same amount of reagents as the sample, care being taken that similar 
conditions prevail when making comparison. 


Notes and Precautiong 

Character of the Deposits.— The ideal deposit is of a salmon-pink color, silky 
in texture and luster, smooth and tightly adherent. A slightly spongy and coarsely 
crystalline deposit, although good in color and perfectly adherent, will invariably 
give high results. A loosely adherent deposit cau^ by either too rapid a deposition 
at the commencement or too low a current density at some period of the electrolysis 
usually shows a red tint and may give a high result on account of oxidation or a low 
result because of detachment of particles. A darkly shaded deposit indicates the pres- 
ttice of impurity in greater or less extent. If it is impossible to complete the electrolysis 
without this appearance the electrolyte should be purified. Impurities such as arsenic, 
antimony, bismuth, selenium and tellurium may occur in the blister copper. 

A dark colored but perfectly adherent deposit is dissolved very slowly from the elec- 
trode, in a covered electrolytic jar, by gently heating for several houra with atout 60-70 
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ml of a solution ocmtaiuing 2 ml. aulfiiric and 5 ml. nitric acids. When the solution 
18 complete the temperature Is raised to expel dissolved sases. Five ml. saturated 
ammonium nitrate solution is added and the electrolyte diluted to 125 ml. When 
cooled to room temperature, elecirclysis is carried out under the same conditions as 
that of the first deposit and on the same elertrodei if arsenic or antimony is the interfering 
impurity on a fresh electrode if selenium or tellurium has been the rontaminating ele- 
ment. The undeposited copmr is deteriiuned eolorimctrirally in the mixture of the first 
and final eleirtrolytcs and added to the weight of the cupper dcpoRitcd. 

If the sample contains a large percentage of arsenie or antimony, a portion represent- 
ing 2 grams is drawn from a pipette into a Kjeldahl flask, 10 ml. of siufuric acia added, 
and the liquid evaporated to fumes to expel nitric acid. From this Etolution cuprous 
thiocyanate is precipitated according to the method described on page 357. The 
funnel containing the filter is placed in a 500-inl. flask with long neck, the filter is puno* 
tured and the precipitate washed into the flask with the least quantity of whaler possible, 
the adherent precipitate is dissolved from the filter with warm dilute nitric acid, added 
cautiously to avoid violent evolution of gases from the dissolving precipitate in the 
flask. The washed filter is incinerated and the solution of its ash by nitric acid added 
to the electrolyte aficr completion of cleetrolysis. When solution of the precipitate 
is complete, the liquid is boiled to small volume, neutralized, and 5 ml. ammonium nitrate 
solution niid 3 ml. excess free nitric acid added. The liquid is transferred to an elec- 
trolytic jar and electrolysis carried out in the manner already described. 

The amounts of bismuth, arscmic, antimony, selenium or tellurium usually found 
in blister cap])cr may be separated together w'lth iron present by addition of ammonia 
to a pipetted fxirtion. The filtered precipitate is purified of copper by solution with 
Tiilric acLd ann reprecipitatiun. The combined filtrates are neutralized, 3} ml. of free 
nitric acid added and the solution electrolyzed under the eonditions already described. 
The nitric acid solution of the mcmernted filter, carrying the iron, etc., is added to the 
electrolyte, after electrolysis is complete, for determination as undeposited copper. 
The undcfiosited copper is determined colurimetncally by one of the procedures outlined 
later. 

The deposited copper is never absolutely pure. The total impurities seldom exceed 
0.03^;,. An from 0.000 to 0.18%; As from 0.000 to 0.003%; Sb from 0.000 to 0.004%; 
Se and Te from 0.001 t« 0,027%; Bi from 0.000 to 0.0003%. Periodical complete 
Biialvses may be made and corrections applied to the analysis when exceedingly accurate 
jiercentages are required. 

"J'oo low a current density or excessive oxidizing puwTr of the electrolyte may pro- 
duce high results, due to the oxidation of the deiKKsited copper. Too high a current 
density or a deficiency of oxidizmg pow er in the electrolyte, by causing a deposition of 
impurities, will give high results. 

The electrodes used by the Nichols Copper Co. ore straight platinum wires for the 
positive ends and cylinders 1 1 in. long, 1 in. in diameter of 0.004 in. iridoplatinum foil, 
11 1 sq. in. depositing surface, for the cathodes. 

A uniform current is csrtential. 

The nitric acid used should be free of iodic acid. 

The presence of oxides of nitrogen gases, or a cliloride in an acid solution, will cause 
Q coarsely crystalline or brittle deposit, under conditions which in their absence would 
produce a good plating. The deposit moreover may contain platinum from the anode 
if the electrolyte contains a chloride salt. 

f^ilver may be deposited with the copper and correction made for its presence from 
the result of a sqiarate assay. Copfier aeposits in poor form, unless the silver be first 
plated out at a very luw' current deneity, about 0.03 Amii. NDioo. 

fkilid matter, unless removed^ will contaminate the deposit mechanically. 

Arsenic, antimony, selenium or tellurium has an influence on the physical chara|^r 
of the deposit w^hich may affect the copper result beyond the sum of such impurities 
deposited. 

Whether impurities are deposited or not, appreciably high results are obtained by 
continuing electrolysis for some time after the electrolyte has become impoverished of 
copper. 

Overheating of the copper deposit, in the process of ignition of the alcohol clinging 
to the cathode, will cause oxidation of the copper. As much as possible of the alcohol 
^ust be shaken off before passing the electrode rapidly through the flame. It is odvis- 
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able to weigh the copper ahortlv after deposition, as prolonged csontact with air is unde- 
sirable, if ^reme accuracy is desired. 

The copper deposits may be removed by plunging the electrode, for a few moments, 
in hot nitric acid. After washing with water, the electrode is ignited to a cherry-red in a 
direct colorless flame. The ignition removes any grease, which would beobje^ionable, 
that may contaminate the idatiuum. Alcohol frequently contains oily matter which 
will cling to the electrode in spite of the rapid ignition for drying the deposit. 

Other Methods. — The application of organic reagents is discussed in the 
chapter on Reagents, Section IV. 


VOLUMETRIC METHODS FOR THE DETERMINATION OF COPPER 

POTASSIUM IODIDE METHOD 

The procedure depends upon the fact that cupric salts when treated with 
potassium iodide liberate iodine, the cuprous iodide formed being insoluble in 
dilute acetic acid, soluble in excess of potassium iodide. 

Eenc^iofir. — 2 CuS 04 ”b 4 KI= CU21 2*4" 2X2804*^12, 

or 2Gu(C2H302)2-h4KI-Cu2l2+4KC3H,03+l2. 

The liberated iodine is titrated with standard thiosulfate. 


2Na3S20a+l2=Na3S406+2NaI. 

The method is of good accuracy.^** Only a few elements interfere, such 
as selenium, trivalent arsenic, antimony, iron and hexavalcnt molybdenum. 
Lead, mercury and silver increase the consumption of potassium iodide, but 
otherwise interfere only because of the color of their iodides, No free iodine is 
consumed by these. 

The solution should not contain an excessive amount of ammonium acetate. 
If bromine is used to assist in oxidation free bromine should be completely 
expelled before neutralization with ammonia. The method outlined is a 
modification of the procedure recommended by A. H. Low, and if it is carefully 
conducted, the end-point is sharp, without recurring color, as results from 
careless manipulation. 

Standard Thioanlfate. — 0.1 N Solution (NaTBtOa-SHsO, 24.82 grains per 
liter). 

Standardization with Metallic Copper , — Dissolve 0.1 gram of pure copper 
(electrolytic) in 5 ml. of nitric acid and boil gently to expel brown fumes. 
Dilute to about 20 ml. and add ammonia drop'by drop until the precipitate 
that forms just dissolves and the solution is a deep blue color and again boil 
to dzO.2% of the sample for materials hif^ in copper (i.e. containing 80- 

^ Certain deti^ developed bv W. W. Scott, asristed by S. M. AUdredge, have made 
it possible to obtain a sharp, stable end-point 
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until the odor of ammonia is faint. Neutralize with i^acial acetic acid added 
drop by drop until the precipitate that forms with the acid dissolves and add 
five to six drops in excess. Again bring to boiling. Thoroughly cool and add 
solid potassium iodide in just sufficient amount to redissolve the copper io<Ude 
precipitate that forms, Titrate with the standard thiosulfate, adding the 
reagent until the brownish-red color fades to a light yellow color. Add starch 
indicator and complete the titration, adding the thiosulfate very cautiously, 
stirring vigorously, until a drop produces a colorless solution. 

Divide the weight of copper taken by the ml. of reagent required to obtain 
the value of the reagent in terms of copper. 

One ml. of 0.1 N solution is equivalent to 0.006357 g. Cu. 

Siandardizaiion with Permanganate . — The reagent may be standardized 
against N/lO potassium permanganate or a permanganate solution whose iron 
equivalent is known. To about 40 ml. of the N/10 permanganate solution 
add 6 ml. of the potassium iodide (50%) reagent and titrate the liberated iodine 
in presence of acetic acid exactly as is described above. One ml. of N/lO per- 
manganate should equal 1 ml. of the N/10 thiosulfate. Establish its normality 
by converting the permanganate to exact ml. in normality equivalent and 
dividing the ml. by the ml. of thiosulfate required. If preferred, multiply 


the iron equivalent by =1.139 to get the copper equivalent. 
5o.o4 


PROCEDURE FOR COPPER IN ORES 

Solution of the Sample. — Weigh 0.5 gram of the powdered ore (if a N/10 
thiosulfate reagent is to be used, the factor weiglit 0.636 gram of ore is con- 
venient so that 1 ml. of the reagent is equivalent to 1% Cu). Dissolve in 
10 ml. hydrochloric acid and 5 ml. nitric, heating gently to effect solution, 
adding more of the acids if necessary. Add 10 ml. of sulfuric acid and evapo- 
rate to fumes. Heat until any free sulfur that precipitates disappears. Allow 
to cool. Dilute with 30-40 ml. of water, heat to boiling and keep hot until 
ferric sulfate has dissolved (copper will all be in solution). Filter into a small 
beaker and wash the residue at least six times with hot water, using small 
portions at a time. The volume of the filtrate need not exceed 7r>-100 ml. 
This contains all of the copper. 

Isolation of Copper. — Two optional procedures for separating copper from 
interfering elements are given. Procedure A, by which copper is precipitated 
by an element more positivo in the electromotive series; procedure B, by which 
copper is separated as sulfide. 

Procedure A. Precipitation of Metallic Copper. — Place in the beaker 
containing the copper solution a piece of heavy sheet aluminum (1.5 inches 
square) or a strip of aluminum bent in form of a triangle, or add 1-2 grams 
of pure granulated aluminum. If a sheet is used, bend the corners at right 
anises so it will not lie flat in the beaker. (The sheet may be used repeatedly as 
it is not attacked to any great extent by the nitric acid subsequently used.) 
Heat the solution to 'boiling (beaker covered) and keep at this temperature 
for about 10 minutes. All of the copper will precipitate, an equivalent amount 
of aluminum dissolving. If the action is duggish, add 2 or 3 drops of hydro- 
chloric acid. Wash down the cover and sides of the beaker with hydrogen 
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Bulfide water. (This precipitates any trace of copper in the aolntion and 
preyents oxidation of the copper.) 

Decant the solution through a filter and rinse the metallic copper into the 
filter with a jet of the hydrogen sulfide water, leaving the aluminum as clean as 
possible in the beaker. Save tliis. Wash the precipitate 6 times with hydrogen 
sulfide wash water, allowing to drain, but following up immediately with more 
solution, until the washing is complete. (Copper will oxidize if allow'ed to stand 
exposed to the air. Hence the washing should be completed as soon as possible.) 

Solution of the Copper.— Punch a hole in the filter and wash the copper 
into a beaker with a jet of water, using as little as possible. (If much copper 
is present, open the filter on a w'atch glass and wash the precipitate into a 
beaker. Again fold the filter and place in the funnel over the beaker.) Pour 
5 ml. of cone, nitric acid over the aluminum, which still contains a little of 
the copper. Wlien all of this has dissolved, pour the nitric acid solution over 
the filter, catching the acid in the beaker containing the bulk of the copper. 
(Removing the beaker, place the one containing the foil under the filter.) 
Cover the beaker containing the copper and boil until the metal is in solution 
and again place under the filter funnel. Wad the filter paper loosely in the 
funnel. Pour over this filter 5-10 ml. of bromine water, catching the solution 
in the beaker containing the copper; this should impart a yellow color to the 
copper solution. Wash the filter G times with water, pouring the w'ater first 
into the beaker with the aluminum and from this over the wadded filter. 

Concentration.— Boil the combined solution down to about 25 ml. The 
bromine will be expelled. Add a small excess of ammonia; the free acid is 
neutralized and the solution smells of ammonia. Again boil to expel the 
excess of ammonia. The solution should still smell faintly of NHs. Add 
glacial acetic acid until slightly acid (litbius test) ; 5 ml. should be sufficient. 
Cool thoroughly. 

In place of isolating ci^per as the metal it may be precipitated as sulfide according 
to the procedure given in IVocedurc B. 

Cadmium, antimony and tin will accompany copper if present in the solution. 

Procedure B. Thiosulfate Precipitation of Copper Sulfide. — Dilute the 
solution to about 250-300 ml. and add 10 ml. of 50% solution of sodium 
thiosulfate (1 : 2] and heat gently, the solution darkening and copper sulfide 
precipitating as the solution begins to boil. Twenty minutes is ample for 
complete precipitation of the sulfide. Filter off the CuS and wash with water 
to remove iron, etc. Fold the filter over the precipitate, transfer to a 25-ml 
porcelain crucible and heat till the paper chars and then ignite gently until the 
paper is consumed. Dissolve the residue in 5 ml. of cone, nitric acid, heating 
gently, until the brown fumes are expelled. Transfer to a small beaker 
by means of a jet of water (10-20 ml.) and again heat to expel oxides of nitrogen. 
Cool and EMld ammonia drop-wise until the precipitate that first forms re- 
dissolves. Heat to expel the excess of ammonia, the solution having but a 
faint odor of the reagent. Cool and add drop-wise glacial acetic acid until the 
precipitate that first forms re-Klissolves and the solution is clear. Add 3-5 
drops in excess. Heat gently 4-5 minutes and cool thoroughly. 

Titration. — Procedure following A or B above. 

Add solid crystals of potassium iodide in just sufficient amount to redissolve 
the cuprous iodide that first forms and titrate immediately with standard 
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tnioBulfate until the reddish-brown color fades to a yellow. Add starch 
i.idicator and cautiously complete the titration drop-wise until a drop produces 
a colorless solution, stirriuK the solution during the titration. 

Multiply the ml. of thiosulfate required by its factor in terms of copper to 
obtain the weight of copper in the sample. 

Notbh. — ^Thp amount of copper in the sample should bo preferably within the limits 
of 50 to 150 me. (which permits a titration of convenient volume without undue dilution). 

Since a ^eUnw color may be due to other causes than to free iodine, it is advisable to 
moke a preliminary titration by adding the starch indicator before startmi^ titration with 
thiosulfate. In a chei'k run the starch is added upon neutralizing the greater part of the 
free iodine. This precaution prevents overrunning the end-point, which one is apt to do 
when depending upon a color change of iodine brown to yeUowish-brown due to a trace 
of free iwlino. 

In Procedure ‘‘Boiling the nitric acid solution of the copper oxide with w'ater and 
the final boiling w'lth acetic acid effects the expulsion of any oxidizing agents. It is 
thought that salts depress the ionization of the excess acid which is so great with acetic 
ucid when the volume is small that the liberation of iodine is not free and rapid. Hence 
a premature enil-iMint may occur. By evaporating the nitric acid solution to low bulk 
and by boiling oil the excess lunmonia, the salts that may interfere are reduced to a 
nimimum. The volume of the solution before titration should be less than 50 ml. If 
the ore bo high in arsenic or antimony the copper may be separated as the thiocyanate 
and then ignited.’^ “ • 


SHORT IODIDE METHOD FOR COPPER 

The motliod takes advantage of the repression of ionization of iron by 
addition of potassium fluoride to a neutral or acetic acid solution containing 
the ferric salt. Ag, As, Bi, Cd, Co, Fe, llg, Mn, Mo, Ni, Pb, Sii, U, Zn do not 
interfere. Cr forms an insoluble sulfate, which holds Cu; hence avoid using 
HaS 04 . V interferes. 


Procedure 

Decom^sifion. — 0.5 to 1.0 gram of tlie material is decomposed by 10-15 
m!. liydrochloric acid and 5 ml. nitric acid and warming. When the action 
has ceased, 5 ml. of sulfuric acid are added and the solution taken to strong 
fumes. (In presence of chromium the sulfuric acid is omitted, the solution 
being taken to near dr^uiess, 10 ml. more HCl are added and the evaporation 
repeated to expel IINOs.) Thirty ml. water are now added to the cooled solu- 
tion and the solution boiled to di.ssolve any salt that has crystallized out. Five 
ml. bromine water are added to oxidize any arsenic or antimony that may be 
present and the excess exjielled by boiling. 

Ammonium hydroxide is now added until the solution shows an alkaline 
reaction, the odor of ammonia being evident in the solution. The mixture is 
now aeidified with glacial acetic acid (5-10 ml. should make the solution 
decidedly acid). Two grams (approximately 2 ml.) of solid potassium fluoride 
are now added to precipitate iron; additional fluoride may be necessary if the 
supernatant solution is colored by iron. The solution is boiled for a minute 
or so and then cooled under the tap. 

To the cold solution 5 ml. of a 50% solution (or its equivalent of 2 g. of Kl) 
of potassium iodide are added, together with 5 ml. of starch solution, 

“ £. H. Smith, Chemist-Analyst, IB, 6 (1929). 
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The liberated iodine is now titrated with Q .1 N thiosulfate, to the point 
where one drop destroys the blue color. It is advisable to add 1-2 ml. more 
of potassium iodide, and if a blue color results, to add more of the thiosulfate 
until the color is destroyed. 

1 ml. 0-1 N NaiSjO,^ 0.00636 g. Cu. 

Note. — The additional iodide is occasionally necenary owing to its consumption by 
Co, Ni, U, Mo, Pb, Bi, Zn, As‘, Sb*, etc.; however As', and Sb' interfere. 


PARK MODIFICATION OF THE SHORT IODIDE METHOD » 

• 

Procedure. — Treat a suitable sample of the ore, slag, etc. with nitric acid 
until all copper is in solution. Boil down to about 5 ml., add 30 ml. of water, 
and boil to assure complete solution of soluble matter and also to expel oxides 
of nitrogen. Filter and w^ash the residue well with hot dilute nitric acid. If 
the residue is small in amount or light colored, filtration may be omitted. 
Concentrate the solution by boiling to about 30 ml., cool, add ammonium hy- 
droxide until the iron is all precipitated and the solution smells faintly of 
ammonia. Avoid adding an excess. Add 2 g. of ammonium bifluoride, shake, 
add 1 g. of potassium biphthalate,^^ shake, add 3 g. of potassium iodide and 
shake the vessel. Titrate at once with thiosulfate, approaching the endpoint 
slowly. When near the end-point add sufficient starch solution. After the 
blue color has been discharged it should not return within 30 minutes. 

Note on the Endpoint of the Iodide Method for Copper.^^ — The addition 
of a little soluble thiocyanate just before the endpoint is reached in the final 
titratioii with Na 2 S 203 gives a slight further liberation of iodine and a shar^ier 
endpoint is obtained. If the thiocyanate is not added the reduction of cupric 
ion by iodide is not quite complete. 

METHODS OF COPPER ANALYSIS, C. & A. COPPER CO., 

AJO, ARIZONA 

Copper by lodate Method. — Weigh 1.25 to 5 grams of ore into a 250-ml. 
Erlenmeyer flask. Add 15 ml. Acid Mixture (p. 373), 3 or 4 drops of HF and 
evaporate to dryness (or until residue is white). Cool, add 75 ml. of water to 
dissolve salts. Make just neutral with NH 4 OH (first permanent formation of 
ferric hydroxide). Add exactly 5 ml. HCl and 10 ml. Na 2 SOft solution. If a 
brown precipitate of ferric hydroxide appears add a few drops of HCl to neu- 
tralize the excess of ammonia and to have a slight excess of HCl. (High iron 
ores require more Na 2 S 05 until all iron is reduced and 2 or 3 more ml. of HCl.) 
Add 10 ml. KCNS solution and heat until solution begins to boil. A red 
coloration indicates unreduced iron or an excess of HCl. In this case add more 
Na^SOi solution. The precipitate in the flask should be white. Filter through 
double filter papers, B & A grade A, on top of grade B (Whatmann No. 1), 

Park, Ind. Eng. Ghem. Anal. Ed. 3, 77 (1931). 

According to Crowell et al., Ind. Eng. Chem. Anal. Ed. 8, 9 (1936), the addition 
of thejK)tas8ium biphthalate is not necessary. 

Foote and Vance, J. Am. Chem. Boc., 57, 845 (1935) ; Ind. Eng. Chem., Anal. Ed. B, 
119 (1036). 
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both 12^ cm. A yellow coloration on the paper shows a deficiency of HCl. 
Add a few drops to the flask. Wash the flask twice and filter three times to 
insure the removal of excess KCNS. During the removal of the paper from the 
funnel, give the funnel a circular motion to get any copper-sulfo-cyanate that 
may have collected above the paper. Remove and wash stopper. Add 60 ml. 
of soluble starch solution and titrate rapidly with standard solution of potassium 
iodate, shaking flask with rotary motion. When deep blue color of the starch 
begins to turn brown, stop titration, stopper flask and shake, continue titrating 
until the disappearance of the brown to light green. The end-point is very 
•sharp. If the ore is low in copper or gives a dirty precipitate, 3 ml. of carbon 
tetrachloride should be used as an indicator. Titrate to the disappearance of 
the pink color of the tetrachloride. 

Standard Potassium lodate Solution. — Dissolve 265.14 grams C.P. 
Potassium lodate in 18 liters of water. Standardize, using standard copper ore 
as under lodate Method. One ml. = .0025 gram Cu. 

‘ Standard Potassium Thiocyanate Solution. — This solution is used for the 
back titration in the lodate Method. Dis-solve 4.414 grams C.P. KCNS in 1 
liter of water. One ml. KCNS=.l ml. .0025 KIO*. 

Acid Mixture,— To 250 ml. of HNO 3 saturated with KClOs add 500 ml. 
HNO3, then 250 ml. of concentrated H!!S 04 . Cover w'ith wet cloth, insert 
stopper^ give a shake or two, then remove the stopper at once and let the gas 
escape. Continue until well mixed. 

Sodium Sulfite Solution. — Dissolve 200 grams of technical sodium sulfite in 1 
liter of water. 

Potassium Thiocyanate Solution. — Dissolve 50 grams of KCNS C.P. in 1 
liter of water. “ 

Oxide Copper by lodate Methods. — Weigh 2.5 g, to 10 g. of ore into a 
250-ml, casserole, add 20 ml. water and remove metallic iron with an electro- 
magnet. Wash ore into 250-ml. beaker and dilute to 50 ml. with hot water. 
Add 10 ml. of Na^SOa solution and 10 ml. (1 : 1) H2SO4. Boil two minutes. 
Filter through 15 cm. BAA grade paper into 250-ml. Erlenmc 3 ''er flask and 
wash tlie insoluble three times with hot water. Complete as under the above 
lodate Method. 

POTASSIUM CYANIDE METHOD 

This procedure is largely employed on account of its simplicity, although 
it does not possess the degree of accuracy of the Iodide Method. The procedure 
dc])ends upon the decoloration of an ammoniacal copper solution by potassium 
cyanide. 

The operations of the standardization of potassium cyanide and of making 
the assay should be as near alike as possible. If iron is present in the assay 
it should be added to the standard copper solution titrated, in order to become 
accustomed to the end-point in its presence. 

Silver, nickel, cobalt, cadmium, and zinc interfere and should be removed 
if present in appreciable quantities. Precipitation of metallic copper by alumi- 
num powder, as directed under Separations, is recommended as a procedure 
for iron ores and briquettes. In presence of smaller amounts of iron, the titra- 
tion may be made in presence of iron suspended in the solution. It is not 
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advisable to filter off this precipitate, as it invariably occludes copper. With 
practice, the shade of color the iron precipitate assumes at the end of the reao 
tion serves as an indicator, so that the operator is assisted rather than hindered 
by its presence.^* 

2Cu(NH,)4804-H20+7KCN 

= K,NH 4 Cu 2 (CN)fl+NH 4 CN 0 + 2 KiS 04 + 6 NH,+H, 0 . 

Standard Potassium Cyanide Solution. — Thirty-five grams of the salt are 
dissolved in water, then diluted to 1000 ml. 

Standardization. — 0.5 gram of pure copper is dissolved in a flask by warming 
with 10 ml. of dilute nitric acid (sp.gr. 1.2), the nitrous fumes expelled by 
boiling, the solution neutralized, diluted and titrated as directed under Pro- 
cedure. If iron is present in the samples titrated, it is advisable to add iron to 
the standard copper solution as directed above. 

0 5 

' — r-r- — =^t. Cu per ml. of standard KCN. 

ml. KCN solution 

Procedure. — The solution containing the copper is neutralized with sodium 
carbonate or hydroxide, the reagent being added until a slight precipitate forms. 
One ml. of ammonium hydroxide is now added and the solution titrated with 
standard potassium cyanide solution. The blue color changes to a pale pink; 
finally a colorless solution is obtained. In presence of iron, when the copper 
is in excess of the cyanide, the iron precipitate possesses a purplish-brown color, 
but, as this excess lessens, the color becomes lighter until it is finally an orange 
brown, the solution appearing nearly colorless. The reagent should be added 
from a burette drop by drop as the eiid-point is approached. 

Ml. KCN Xfactor per ml. = weight Cu in assay. 


VOLUMETRIC METHODS BASED UPON THE PRECIPITATION 
OF COPPER AS CUPROUS THIOCYANATE 

lODATE METHOD « 

A thiocyanate salt is oxidized by a series of reactions which when completed 
has this form: 4CuCNS+7KI0a+14HCl=4CuS04+7KCl+7lCl+4HCN 
+5HaO. Cyanates other than copper, lead and antimony must be absent 
from the precipitate of cuprous thiocyanate. This precipitate together with 

Sutton, Volumetric Analyflis.” Davies, Chem. News, 58, 131 (1888). X J. and 
C. Beringer, Chem. News, 49, 3 (1884). Steinbeck, Z. anaJ. Chem., 8, 1 (1869). 

Jamieson, l^evy and Wells, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 30, 760 (1008). Price and Meade, 
''Technical Analysis of Brass,’' Sec. Ed., p. 84. 
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the filter paper is placed in a 250-ml. glase-atoppered bottle and 5 ml. chloro- 
form, 20 ml. water and 30 ml. concentrated hydrochloric acid added. 

A certain amount of standard potassium iodate solution (11.7S4 grams 
KIOb per liter, 1 ml. = 2 milligrams copper) is added from a burette. When the 
bottle is thoroughly shaken, a violet color appears in the stratum of chloroform 
which may increase in depth of tint and then fade with each addition of iodate 
solution. Disappearance of color determines the end-point. The KIOs solu- 
tion is very stable. The same layer of chloroform can be used for successive 
determinations by decanting only the liquor carrying the paper pulp. The 
immediate coloring of the chloroform on addition of a precipitate to the bottle 
is due to the reaction with residual ICl and has no harmful effect on the deter- 
mination. 


PERMANGANATE METHOD" 

Although this method is based upon these reactions: CuCNS+NaOH 
= CuOH+NaCNS and 5HCNS+6KMn04+4H2S04= 3KjS04+6MnS04 
+r)HCN+4H20, solution of the copper salt by the method of manipulation 
and possibly iiicomplction of oxidation makes necessary the use of an empirical 
factor. Theoretically the iron value multiplied by 0.1807 gives the copper 
value of permanganate. By this method the Fe to Cu factor may be from 
0.192 to 0.2. The thiocyanate precipitate is decomposed on the filter with 
boiling 8% NaOH. The filter is washed with hot water. After making the 
filtrate acid with dilute H2SO4, titration of the solution to permanent tint is 
made with standard KMn04 solution having a strength of 1 ml. equivalent to 
about 1 mg. copper. 


DEMORESrS METHOD" 

Precipitation of cuprous thiocyanate is from a nearly boiling 75-100 ml. 
solution containing ammonium sulfate, about 3 grams ammonium tartrate 
and 1 ml. free sulfuric acid. Five per cent solution of sodium, sulfite is first 
added, then slowly, with stirring, 5% solution of potassium thiocyanate. The 
coagulated precipitate is collected from the hot liquid in an asbestos-lined Gooch 
crucible and washed thoroughly. The precipitate is decomposed in the 
crucible by pouring on it hot 10% NaOH. The residue of CuOH in the 
crucible is washed well with hot water. 

The alkaline filtrate is warmed to 50'’ C. and a few ml. of standard perman- 
ganate solution introduced. At 10 or 5 ml. intervals during the titration, a 
drop of the green solution is placed on a paraffined white plate together with a 
drop of cone, hydrochloric acid. When the red color of this test drop becomes 
faint on addition of a drop of a 10% solution of FeCh, 30 ml. of 50% H1SO4 are 
added and the flask shaken until all the MnOs is dissolved. The characteristic 
end-point will appear on addition of very little more permanganate. This 
method has the merit of not requiring an empirical factor, the copper value 
^f the permanganate being 0.1897 times that of the iron, 

. "Low, "Technical Methods of Analysis." Chapter on Copper has table of em- 
pirical factors, compiled by G. A. Guess. 

” J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 5, 215 (1013). 
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VOLHARD'S METHOD 

The copper is precipitated with a standard solution of alkali thiocyanate. 
After filtering and washing the precipitate free of reagent, the excess is titrated 
with standard silver nitrate solution. 

GARRIGUE'S METHOD 

The precipitate of cuprous thiocyanate is collected in a Gooch crucible, 
decomposed in a casserole with an excess of hot, standard NaOH. The cuprous 
hydrate formed is filtered, washed and the excess alkali titrated witli standard 
HCl. The reactions are: CuCNS+NaOH=CuOH+NaCNS and NaOH 
+HCl=NaCl+H20. 


COLORIMETRIC DETERMINATION OF SMALL AMOUNTS OF COPPER 

DIETHYL DITHIO CARBAMATE METHOD » 

A 0.1% solution of (C 2 H 5 ) 2 NCSSNa (prepared by interaction of CS 2 and 
diethylamine in the presence of alkali) in water is used as the reagent. With 
0.1 part of copper per million of solution the reagent gives a distinct golden 
brown color, and with 1 p.p.m. of Cu the solution becomes cloudy and a very 
deep golden brown color develops. Co, and ferrous and ferric iron give brown 
precipitates; lead and zinc give white precipitates. An extraction method is 
therefore used; 

Procedure. — Dissolve 2 g. of citric acid in the solution, add ammonia until 
the pH is 9 or larger and dilute to 70 ml. Add 10 ml. of the reagent and extract 
immediately with four successive portions (2.5 ml. each) of CCI4. If the final 
extract contains more than a trace of color continue the extractions. Com- 
pare the color in a colorimeter with that of standard solutions prepared in 
similar manner. The method may be applied to solutions containing A1 or Zn 
up to 0.5 g., Cr^^^ up to 2 g. and to Mn up to 2 g. if no more than a trace of Fe 
is present. The color is stable for at least an hour, and the reagent is stable 
for several weeks if preserved in an amber colored bottle, 

POTASSIUM ETHYL XANTHATE METHOD 

The method is based upon the fact that potassium ethyl xanthate produces 
a yellowHsolored compound with copper; The reagent added to a solution 

Callan and Henderson, Analyst, 54, 050 (1929). Haddock and Evers, Anal 3 rBt, 57, 
495 (1932). 
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containing traces of copper will produce a yellow color varying in intensity in 
direct proportion to the amount of copper present. Larger amounts of copper 
with the reagent produce a bright yellow precipitate of copper xanthate. Small 
quantities of iron, lead, nickel, cobalt, zinc, or manganese do not interfere. The 
procedure is especially valuable for determination of the purity of salts crys- 
tallized in copper pans. 

Special Solutions. Sfock Solution of Copper Sulfate.— ^3.928 grams 
CUSO 4 ' 5 H 2 O are dissolved in water and made up to a volume of 1000 ml. One 
ml. is equivalent to 0.001 gram Cu. 

Standard Copper Sulfate, — Ten ml. of the stock solution are diluted to 1000 
ml. with distilled water. One ml. = 0.00001 gram Cu, 

Potassium Ethyl Xanthate Solution. — One gram of the salt is dissolved in 
1000 ml. of water. The solution is kept in an amber-colored glass-stoppered 
bottle. 

Procedure.— Five grams of the substance are dissolved in 90 ml. of water 
(see note) and tlie solution poured into 100-ml. Nessler tube; 10 ml. of the potas- 
sium xanthate reagent are added and the solution mixed by means of a glass 
plunger. To a similar tube containing 50 or 60 ml. of water are added 10 ml. 
of the xanthate reagent and then gradually drop by drop the standard copper 
solution from a 10-ml. burette (graduated in ml.) until the colors in both 
tubes match. 

If a= grams of the substance taken for analysis, &= number of ml. standard 
copper solution required to match the sample; then bX 0.00001 X 100-r a= %Cu. 

Notes. — ^The amount of the substance to be taken varies according to its copper 
content. The greater the copper contaminatiDn of the salt, the lejss sample required. 

The solution should be neutral or only very slightly acid. 

In place of the Nessler tubes the special colorimetric apparatus described under 
Titanium and under Lead may be used. A very weak copper standard will be required 
fur the comparison tube. 

If the 8ub.stance is insoluble in water the copper is rendered soluble by treatment 
with nitric acid. Hydrochloric acid is added ana the nitric esq^lled by evaporation. 
The substance is taken up with water and the insoluble residue mtered off. 

Starch and organic matter are destroyed by addition of 10 ml. 10% sodium hydroxide 
+10 ml. of saturated sodium nitrate solution, then evaporating to dryness and igniting. 
Hydrochloric acid is now added to expel the nitric acici as directed above. 

In dealing with a flotation concentrate containing oil, the sample should be taken 
to fumes with nitric acid, otherwise the color is apt to be green instead of blue. — C. Y, 
Pfuutz. 


FERROCYANIDE METHOD FOR DETERMINATION OF SMALL 
AMOUNTS OF COPPER 

By this colorimetric method it is possible to detect one part of copper in 
2,500,000 parts of water. The procedure depends upon the purplish to 
chocolate-brown color produced by potassium ferrocyanide and copper in dilute 
solutions. The procedure is applicable to the determination of copper in water 
^nd may be used in presence of a number of elements that occur in slags. Iron 
also produces a colored compound with ferrocyanide (1 part Fe detected in 13 
million parts H 2 O), so this element must be removed from the solution before 
testing for copper. 
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Solutions. Sfondsrti Copper Solution.— 0.393 gram CuSOi* SIIiO per liter. 
One ml.=0.000l gram Cu. 

Ammonium Nitrate. — 100 grams of the salt per liter. 

Potassium Ferrocponitie.— Four grains of the salt per 100 ml. of solution. 

Procedure.— A volume of to 20 drops of potassium ferrocyanide, accord- 
ing to the amount of copper present in the solution, is placed in a tall, clear, 
glass cylinder or Nessler tube of 11)0 ml. capacity, 5 ml. of ammonium nitrate 
solution added and then the whole or an aliquot portion of the neutral solution 
of the assay. The mixture is diluted to 150 ml. The same amount of ferro- 
cyanide and ammonium nitrate solutions are poured into the comparison cylin- 
der, placed side by side with the one containing the sample, on a white tile or 
sheet of white paper. The standard copper solution is now run from a burette 
into the comparison cylinder, stirring during the addition, until the color 
matches that of the assay. The number of ml. required multiplied by 0.0001 
gives the weight of copper in the sample contained in the adjacent cylinder. 

Amount of Cu XI 00 , 

rn: — ; ; 7= 7 d Cu in the sample. 

Wt. of sample compared 

Notes. — ^The solution must be neutral, as the copper compound is soluble in ammo- 
nium hydroxide and is decomposed by the fixed alkalies. If the solution contains free 
alkalies, it is made slightly acid and then the acid neutralized with ammonia, added 
in slight excess. This is boiled to expel the excess of ammonia, and then tested accord- 
ing to the directions under " Procedure.” Solutions containing free acids are neutralized 
with ammonia. 

Iron may be removed by precipitation with ammonia. As this hydroxide occludes 
copper, the precipitate should be dissolved and reprecipitated to recover the occluded 
copper. 

Determination of copper in water is accomplished by evaporating a quantity of water 
to dryness, taking up the residue with a little water containing 1 ml. nitric acid, the 
residue having been ignited to destroy organic matter, precipitating iron with ammonia, 
as directed atmve, and determining copper in the filtrate. 

The colorimeter used in determination of traces of lead and for the colorimetric 
determination of titanium may be employed in place of the Nessler tubes. 


AMMONIA METHOD FOR DETERMINING SMALL AMOUNTS 

OF COPPER 

In the absence of organic matter, nickel, and elements giving a precipitate 
with ammonia, copper to an upper limit of 10 milligrams can be determined by 
comparison of the depth of the blue tint of its ammonium solution with a tem- 
porary or permanent standard copper solution of equal volume. Because 
copper in ammoniacal solution combines with the cellulose of filter paper, 
clarification of such a solution should be through asbestos. Permanent 
standard solution of copper sulfate, free of nitrate, if kept cool and away 
from the direct sunlight, lasts for a long time.” 


” Heath, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 19, 21 (1897). 
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COLOR METHOD FOR COPPER” 

The following methods, taken from the work of Keffer and McNeil, are 
standard procedures used by the Anaconda Copper Mining Company. 

a. MiU Tailing.— Weigh 5 g. into a 150-ml. beaker, add 1 to 2 g. of potassium 
chlorate, and 25 ml. of concentrated nitric acid. Place on the steam plate for 
at least 1 hour, or until the volume of the acid has been reduced to about 10 ml. 
Wash down the side of the beaker with 15 ml of water, remove from the steam 
plate, and dilute to 100 ml. with cold water. When cold, precipitate the iron 
and aluminium hydroxides by the addition of an excess of ammonia (1 : 1). 
Filter through an 18.5-cm. G. S. & S. paper, No. 595 or 597, receiving the 
filtrate in a square bottle of 450-ml. capacity. This bottle must be of clear, 
colorless glass. Rinse the beaker once, pour onto the filter, and wash the 
precipitate once more with hot water, allowing the precipitate to drain thor- 
oughly each time. Dilute to 250 ml. volume and compare with the tailings 
standards. Read to the nearest 0.05, and divide the result by 5, 

b. Slime Tailing. — Weigh 2 g. into a 300-mL casserole, add 1 to 2 g. of 
potassium chlorate and 10 ml. of bromine water, and gently shake until the 
pulp is thoroughly moistened. .Evaporate to dryness, cover with a watch glass, 
and bake on the hot plate for 30 minutes. Place on an asbestos-covered 
board, allow to cool, remove the cover glass, and wash down the sides of the 
casserole with 5 to 8 ml. of water. Then add 15 ml. of sulfuric acid (1 : 1), 
place on the hot plate, and evaporate until heavy fumes of sulfur trioxide are 
evolved. Cool, add 20 ml. of nitric acid (1:1), and boil for 5 minutes. Again 
cool, and dilute with water to about 75 ml. volume. Precipitate with ammonia 
(1 : 1) and proceed as fur mill tailing, dividing the final result by 2 instead of 5. 

c. Reverberatory Slag.— Treat 2 g. in a 250-ml. beaker with 10 ml. of hot 
hydrochloric acid, pouring in the acid in such a manner as to prevent the slag 
from caking on the bottom of the beaker. Break up any lumps that may 
form. Digest on the steam plate for 20 minutes, and then add 5 ml. of nitric 
acid. Stir each assay with a glass rod to break up any gelatinous or undecom- 
posed material, and allow to digest 20 minutes longer, after which time the slag 
should be thoroughly decomposed. Should the slag contain so much lime as 
to be difficult to decompose by the foregoing treatment, add 3 ml of hydro- 
fluoric acid and evaporate to a pasty mass. Again stir thoroughly to break 
up any large gelatinized particles and wash down the side of the beaker with a 
small amount of water. Remove from the hot plate, allow to cool, and dilute 
to 100 ml with cold water. Add an excess of ammonia (1 : 1) while thoroughly 
stirring. Filter on an 18.5-cm. paper, and wash out the beaker with warm 
water. Allow to drain thoroughly, and wash twice with warm water. Dilute 
to 250 ml. with cold water and compare with the reverberatory slag standards, 
reading directly to the nearest 0.05% copper. 

d. BlaBt-fumace Slag. — Weigh 3 g, into a 150-ml beaker. Mix thoroughly 
with 10 ml of water, Add 5 ml of nitric acid and digest 10 minutes until 
gelatinized. Add 5 ml of hydrochloric acid, mix thoroughly with a glass rod to 
break up gelatinized particles, and digest for 20 minutes. Dilute and neutralize 

" Methods in Non-Ferrous MetallurgicBl Analysis, by Robert Keffer, Late Chief 
Chemist, and Charles L. McNeil, Assistant Research Chemist, Anaconda Copper Mining 
Company. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Publishers. 
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with ammonia (1 : 1) the same as for reverberatory slag. Filter, and compare 
with the blast-furnace slag standards, reading to the nearest 0 . 05 % copper. 

e. Standard Colors. — Prepare a standard copi)cr solution by weighing 1 g. 
of pure copper foil, free of etc. Dissolve in 7 ml. of concentrated nitric 

acid, and allow to stand until all nitrous fumes have disappeared. Dilute to 500 
ml. with cold distilled water, add 3 ml. of concentrated sulfuric acid, and dilute 
to 1 liter with cold distiUed water. Mix thoroughly before using. The 
standard colors are made up from the standard copper solution, according to 
the following table. Add 200 ml. of cold distilled water to the clean color bottle, 
followed by the proper amount of ammonia as indicated in the table. Then 


Color Copper Standards 


iHl 

Rpvcrberatory ala^ 

Blosi-furuaco slag 

Tailing 

Copper, % 


Millilitcrfl 


Milliliil'.rN 




MillilitnrH 

of Ataiulard 

Millilitora 

of alaiiilanj 

Millilitprs 

nf Mtunihinl 


of NH4OH 

C()ppi;r 

0/ N114OH 

copper 

of NlItOH 

copper 



Hulution 


8 olutiori 


sniiifiori 


5 

3.2 

5 

4.4 

5 

1.5 




6 

5.5 





4.6 

7 

6.7 

5 

2.7 

0.35 



8 

7.0 



0.40 


6.1 

0 

9.1 

0 

3.8 

0.50 

8 

7.9 



7 

4.7 

0.60 

9 

9.7 



8 

5.7 

0.70 

10 

11.4 



9 

6.6 

0.80 

10 

13.2 



10 

7.6 

0.00 





10 

8.5 

1.00 





10 


1.20 





10 

10.4 

1.40 





10 

13.2 

1.00 





10 

15.2 


the number of .milliliters of the standard copper .solution as stated in the 
table are added from a burette, and the solution diluted to 250 ml. The 
standards must be made up once a week to insure good results, as they gradually 
fade on standing. The colors should be read against a white background. A 
rack with places for each standard bottle, and sufficient space to set the assay 
beside each standard bottle in turn, should be provide! A strip of white 
oilcloth forms a good background, and may be readily cleaned. A strong, 
diffused light is necessary for accurate work. 

f. A green tint instead of a clear blue is sometimes obtained. This can be 
avoided by closely measuring the amounts of reagents added, and especially 
taking care to have the solutions cold before adding the ammonia. 

HYDROGEN SULFIDE METHOD 

In the absence of elements precipitated by hydrogen sulfide, copper to the 
limit of about 1 milligram, in a solution not too strongly acid with sulfuric or 
hydrochloric acid, may be determined by comparison of its sulfide with that of 
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a known quantity of copper in equal volume and Bimilarly treated. The liquid 
should be cold and the passage of the hydrogen sulfide stopped before the 
compound coagulates. 

Note. — ^Either the ammonia or the hydro^n sulfide method is applicable to the 
determination of the copper not deposited in the operation of the electrolytic method. 


DETERMINATION OF IMPURITIES IN BLISTER AND 
REFINED COPPER 

Introduction. — In the complete analysis of copper the following impurities 
are generally determined : silver, gold, lead, bismuth, arsenic, antimony, sele- 
nium, tellurium, iron, zinc, cobalt, nickel, oxygen, sulfur, and, less commonly, 
till and phosphorus. In high grades of blister and in refined copper the percent- 
age of these impurities is very low, the blister copper usually averaging over 
.*1.0.0% copper with silver and the refined copper over 99,93 % of the metal. The 
principal impurity in the refined element is oxygen, which may be present to the 
extent of .02 to .15%, the remaining impurities being in the third decimal place. 
From this it is readily seen that large samples are required for the accurate 
determination of these constituents. The amount of sample taken in blister 
copper depends upon the grade of copper analyzed. The impurities in this 
vary from tenths of a per cent to thousandths, as the metal from one locality 
may contain quite appreciable amounts of a constituent, which may be present 
only in extremely small quantities or not at all in copper from a different section. 
In usual practice it is customary to take from 10 to 50 grams of blister and 50 
to 500 grams of refined copper for analysis, depending upon the purity of the 
material. If a larger sample than 50 grams is taken, it is necessary to divide 
the material into several lots, and, after removal of the bulk of copper and isola- 
tion of the impurities, to combine the filtrates or residues containing the con- 
stituents sought. 

In the procedures the smallest amount of sample, 10 grams, is taken as 
the basis of calculation for amounts of reagents used. For larger samples, in 
the initial treatment for removal of copper, proportionately larger amounts of 
the reagents are required, i.e., multiples of from 2 to 5 times the amount stated. 
A 50-gram sample is the largest amount of material handled in one lot. 

Scrupulous care must be exercised throughout the analysis to prevent con- 
tamination of the sample or reagents, and to avoid loss of constituents. The 
reagents used should be free from the substance sought or from interfering sub- 
Btances. It is the practice to carry blank tests of the reagents through under 



iN^nditioiis siou^ ft regular analysis f or iron, lead, zinc, arsenic, antimony and 

Bulfur* 

It is found best to determine the impuritieB in several portions, i,e., gold 
and silver by assay; bismuth and iron in one portion; lead, zinc, cobalt, and 
nickd in a second; arsenic, antimony, selenium, and tellurium in a third; and 
separate portions for sulfur, oxygen, phosphorus and tin, when these are 
bocasioiiaUy required. 


DETERMINATION OF BISMUTH AND IRON 

The same general procedure applies to blister cf)pj)er and rehned copper for 
bismuth determination, but, relined copper, due to the very minute amount of 
iron present, calls for a very much more delicate method for iron detennination. 
This procedure is described on page 383. 

The minute amount of iron taken up from the drill and mill in sampling 
blister copper is of no practical consequence. They sample should be examined 
carefully for small fragments of steel which sometimes break away from the 
drill. These pieces are easily distinguished and should be removed from the 
sample. 

Separation of Copper. Amount of Sample . — Blister copper 10 to 2.5 grams, 
refined copper 100 to 500 grams. The drillinp are dissolved in a large beaker 
in 40 ml. of nitric acid per 10-gram sample and the free acid expelled by boiling. 
The solution should not become basic during the evaporation. Water is added 
to make the volume 130 ml. per 10 grams or proportionately more for larger 
samples. Ammonia is now added in sufficient excess to hold the copper in 
solution and 5 ml. of saturated ammonium carbonate solution and the sample 
diluted to 200 ml. (25 ml. (NHOxCOs per 50 grains, and dilution to 1000 ml.). 
The beaker is placed on the steam bath for several hours, preferably over night. 
The solution is filtered hot (to avoid crystallization of the copper salt), the first 
100 ml. being refiltered, and the residue washed with hot water containing a 
little ammonia. By this procedure the copper passes into the filtrate and 
bismuth and iron remain in the residue on the filt/cr. 

Separation of Iron and Bismuth, — The precipitate is dissolved in warm, 
dilute hydrochloric acid (1 : 3), ammonia added to the solution in sufficient 
amount to almost neutralize the acid and the solution then saturated with 
hydrogen sulfide. After settling some time, the precipitate containing bismuth 
sulfide is filtered off, iron passing into the solution. 

Determination of Iron. — Hydrogen sulfide is expelled by boiling the 
filtrate, and iron oxidized by addition of hydrogen peroxide, or potassium 
chlorate (nitric acid should not be used). The solution is evaporated to dry- 
ness and iron then determined in the residue by the stannous chloride method, 
details of which may be found in the chapter on Iron. » 

Determination of Bismuth. — The sulfides remaining on the filter arc 
dissolved in nitric acid, the solution evaporated with sulfuric acid to SOa fumes 
to expel nitric acid, the concentrate diluted with water, and lead filtered off. 
Bismuth is precipitated in the filtrate by addition of ammonia in slight excess, 
followed by 10 ml. of a saturated solution of ammonium carbonate, and boiling. 
The precipitate is settled for several hours or over night if preferred, and then 
separated by filtration. This is now dissolved in the least amount of nitrio 
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acid, added to the filti 
in the solution by the 
on Bismuth. 

Nonts— Ah exceos of nitric add or the prccenoe of cadmium, lead, dhw, ar%dio 

chloric acid interfera with the colorimetric procedure. , i * 

In analysifl of refined copjjer several 50-grani portions are taken for anuyaiSr^ 
Burh portions on a fiOO-grani sample; the filtrates, obtained upon diasolying the residw 
from copper, are combined and bismuth determined on this combined solution. 


ir droj>by dropfcom nl. ; ^ 

emchonine iodide motirod, g?vea in detofl m thd 


IKON IN REFINED COPPER (ELECTROLYTIC ALLY REFINED 
AND CAST INTO SHAPES) 

This grade of copper rarely contains more than .0005% of iron. A drilled 
sample exposes comparatively large surfaces to contamination from the drill. 
Washing of the drillings with Hydrochloric Acid does not insure entire removal 
of this surface iron. 

The following method was developed at the Raritan Copper Works: 

Determination of Iron in Wire Bar Goiter 

A slice of copper about 1 inch thick is cut from somewhere near the middle of 
the bar. This slice is again cut so as to obtain a one inch cube (approximately). 

Digest the cube of copper in dilute HCl (1 to 3 ) at about 50® C. for two 
hours. Wash thoroughly in distilled water, wipe the surface and weigh. 

Dissolve in 2000 ml. beaker with nitric acid and take an aliquot so as to 
obtain a portion representing 100 gm. of sample. 

Wash all Apparatus Including Watch Glasses and Funnels with HCl and 
Run a Blank Using Equal Quaniiiies oj all Reagents. 

Dilute with 500 ml. of distilled water and add ammonia until all basic 
salts have been dissolved. Bring to boiling and allow to stand one hour. 
Filter on 15 cm. IF Munktcll paper. KeSp beaker and funnel covered as much 
as possible. 

Wash once with hot water and dissolve with HCl (1 to 3 ) into 300 ml. 
beaker. Dilute to 200 ml., make slightly ammoniacal. Boil and let stand 
15 minutes. Filter on 12 j cm. IF Munktell paper. Wash once with hot water. 

Dissolve the precipitate off of the paper with 5 ml. hydrochloric acid 
(sp.gr. 1.19) and wash with water, keeping the volume below 40 ml. Transfer 
to Nessler tube and add 10 ml. NH4CNS solution. 

To the comparing Nessler tube, add 5 ml. hydrochloric acid (1.19), water 
and finally 10 ml. NH^CNS solution. Make up to 50 ml. mark and add, drop 
by drop, standard Fe 2 (S 04 ) 3 solution. (1 ml. equals .0005 gms. of iron.) 1 ml. , 
standard solution equals .0005% iron in sample. 

Solutions. — NH4CNS — 23 gms, to 2500 ml. of water. Iron Solution: 
Dissolve .4474 gms. of ferric sulphate c.p. in 250 ml. of water, adding a few 
drops of sulfuric acid to dissolve basic salts. 

“The above colorimetric method is by Mr. S. Skowronski, Research Chemist, 
Raritan Copper Works. 
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Determination of Bismuth in Wire Bar Copper^ 

A 100 gram sample is dissolved in a 2500 ml. beaker with 400 ml. of nitric 
acid (1.42) and 300 ml. water. When all is in solution, add one half gram of 
calcium carbonate, dilute to 1500 ml. and boil. Cautiously add ammonia 
(1:1) until all basic salts are dissolved, boil and add four cubes of ammonium 
carbonate. 

Let settle about 30 minutes or longer. Filter on a 1^ llirsch filter plate 
covered with asbestos, using suction; wash with dilute ammonia containing 
ammonium carbonate until the precipitate appears to be copper-free. 

Dissolve the precipitate off the pad with nitric acid (1:1), dilute to 150 ml., 
make ammoniacal, boil and re-precipitate with two cubes of ammonium 
carbonate. 

Allow to settle at least 30 minutes, and filter as before. Dissolve the 
precipitate off the pad with 2 ml. of nitric acid and in 10 ml. of water, wash, 
keeping the volume below 50 ml. 

Transfer to a Nessler tube, add 1 ml. of saturated SO 2 water, and 5 ml. of 
30% potassium iodide solution, match the color in a standard tube containing 
2 ml. of HNOa in 50 ml. of water, 1 ml. of SO 2 water and 5 ml. of 30% KI 
solution. 

Add standard bismuth solution till the color of one tube matches the other. 

Standard Bismuth Solution. — 1 ml. equals .0001 gram of bismuth. Dis- 
solve .1 gram of bismuth in 10 ml. of nitric acid Rnd make up to a liter. 

Notes. — Bismuth carbonate comes down with the calcium carbonate in the same 
manner as lead carbonate. 

Small quantities of lead do not interfere, lead nitrate does not color a potassium 
iodide solution, if present in large quantities an insoluble lead iodide is formed, which 
may be filtered off. Large amounts of lead iodide may carry some bismuth. 

Copper and iron interfere and should be removed. Copjwr is removed by the double 
preemitation and the effect of traces of iron Ls neutralized by the addition of SO 2 water. 

The addition of 1 ml. of saturated SOz water is essential to remove any free iodine 
which may be liberated. SOz in itself gives a slight color, which is compensated by 
addition of same amount to both tubes. 

The addition of an excess of acid will liberate iodine and give a color. 2 iid. of nitric 
acid (1.42) in 50 ml. of water will not decompose KI. The same amount should be 
used in both tubes. 

After the determination, it is well to odd starch solution to both tubes, any indication 
of free iodine other than slight blue color, renders the determination worthless. 

The method is only accurate fur traces of bismuth. .0001 gram of bismuth can 
easily be detected, and bismuth should not be present in a greater quantity than .002 
gram. 

The method has been tested with known samples, with success. 


DETERMINATION OF ZINC, NICKEL, AND COBALT 

Removal of Copper, — Ten to 25 grams of blister copper, and 100 to 250 
grams of refined copper in 25-gram portions are taken for analysis. The metal 
is dissolved in nitric acid (40 ml, per 10 grams) and the solution boiled until 
a faint green precipitate begins to appear on the surface of the solution. 
The free acid being expelled, the solution is made ’faintly acid by adding 1 to 
2 ml. of nitric acid, the solution diluted 300 to 700 ml., according to the amount 

" Method furnished by S. Skowronski, Research Chemist, Raritan Copper Works. 
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of copper taken, and then electrolyzed with a current of 1.5 to 2 amperes for 
thirty-six hours, with. a spiral anode and a cathode with about 160 sq. cm. de- 
positing surface. Tlie solution should remain slightly acid throughout the 
electrolysis, otherwise cobalt, nickel, and zinc may be precipitated as hydroxide^ 
from a neutral solution, When the copper is nearly removed, the electrodes are 
disconnected, and removed. 

The solution is concentrated by boiling, a few crystals of oxalic acid added, 
and the anode (which may be coated with Pb 02 ) immersed in the hob solution 
for a few minutes, then rinsed off into the solution. 

Separation of Lead. — The solution is evaporated to small volume, about 
40 ml. of dilute sulfuric acid (1:1) are added and the mixture evaporated 
to SOa fumes. The cooled concentrate is diluted with 100 ml. of water and 
again evaporated to fumes. About 300 ml. of water are added and when the 
soluble salts have dissolved, the solution is filtered and the residue, PbSOi, 
washed. The filtrate contains Zn, Ni, Co, etc. 

Removal of the Hydrogen Sulfide Group. — The filtrate from the lead 
sulfate is saturated with Ii 2 S and filtered. The filtrate contains zinc, cobalt, 
and nickel. To recover any occluded zinc, the precipitate is dissolved in nitric 
acid, taken to fumes with sulfuric acid, diluted to about 200 ml, and again 
treated with HzS. The filtrate from this precipitate is combined with the first 
portion. The precipitate is rejected. 

Removal of Iron.— This, if present, will be found in the filtrate. The 
HzS is expelled by boiling and the solution concentrated to 400 ml. after adding 
f) ml. of H 2 O 2 to oxidize the iron. Five grams of ammonium sulfate are added, 
the solution made strongly ammoniacal, and filtered. Iron is precipitated as 
P'c(OH )3 and is thus removed. If much iron is present, a double precipitation 
is advisable to recover any occluded zinc, nickel, or cobalt, and the filtrates 
combined. 

Determination of Zinc. — The filtrate from iron is concentrated to 400 
ml, then made neutral to litmus by cautious addition of dilute sulfuric acid, 
drop by drop, and then faintly acid wath 3 drops in excess. Zinc is now pre- 
cipitated as the sulfide by saturating the solution with JlS and allowing 
to stand over night. The sulfide is filtered off. The filtrate contains cobalt 
and nickel 

Zinc sulfide is dissolved in hot dilute HCl (1 : 2) and a few ciystals of 
KClOa. The solution is evaporated to dryness, the residue taken up with water 
containing a few drops of HCl and the extract Wtered (to remove any SiOz dis- 
solved from the beakers). Zinc carbonate is now precipitated (in a beaker of 
glass, which does not contain zinc) from the filtrate by addition of sodium 
carbonate, and ignited to the oxide ZnO. 

ZnOX0.8034=Zn. 

Detennination of Nickel and Cobalt. — The filtrate from the zinc sulfide 
is examined for nickel and cobalt. About 0.5 ml of sulfuric acid is added. 
HzS is expelled by boiling, and 2 ml of HzOz added. The solution is concen- 
trated to about 400 ml (this should be free from nitric acid), treated with about 
25 ml of ammonium hydroxide, and electrolyzed over night with a current of 0.5 
i^mpere. Nickel and cobalt, if present, are deposited on the cathode as metals 
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and so determined. For greater detaUs, consult the chapter on Nickel under 
the method by electrolysis. 


DETERMINATION OF LEAD— MODIFICATION OF 
SKOWHONSKI METHOD 

For blister copper use a 50 g. sample and 100 g. for refined copper. 

Dissolve the copper in a 1500 ml. beaker. For each 50 g. add 75 ml. of 
water and 200 ml. of concentrated HNOs. 

When solution of the copper is complete, add 5 g. of powdered calcium 
carbonate and then 600 mi. of NH 4 OH. Bring to boiling on a hot plate and 
add 150 ml. of a saturated solution of (NH 4 ) 2 C 03 and remove to a steam plate. 

Allow to settle for 45 minutes. Filter ^ through a 15 cm. fine filter paper. 
Wash as free as possible of copper. Wash the precipitate from the paper back 
into the original beaker. 

Dissolve precipitate in 10 ml. of cone. IINO 3 . Evaporate to dryness and 
bake on a hot plate. When a considerable quantity of iron is present, it is 
necessary to bake until the Fe 203 is rendered insoluble in acetic acid. 

Remove from the hot plate, cool, and add 10 ml. of acetic acid and 100 ml. 
of water. Boil for a few minutes and filter through a fine paper. Wash the 
paper four times with hot water. Add distilled water to bring the volume to 
200 ml. Bring to boiling and add a saturated solution of potassium bichromate 
in sufficient quantity to precipitate the lead. Refined copper requires a 
maximum of 5 ml. of this precipitant. 

Boil for ten minutes, remove from the hot plate and allow to stand over- 
night at room temperature. 

Filter on a weighed filter crucible, dry for one hour at 100° C. Cool and 
weigh. 

PbCr04X.641 = Pb 


DETERMINATION OF ARSENIC, ANTIMONY, SELENIUM, 
AND TELLURIUM 

Separation of Copper. — Ten to 50 grams of blister copper and 100 to 
500 grams of refined copper are required for the determination. (For 500-gram 
sample, 5 lots of 100 grams are taken.) The drillings arc dissolved in nitric acid 
(40 ml. per 10 grams) and the solution boiled until a light-green precipitate 
appears on the surface. The liquor is diluted to 500 ml., and 5 ml. of ferric 
nitrate containing 3% of iron are added. A basic acetate precipitate is now 
made, weak sodium carbonate solution being added to neutralize the free acid, 
but not in sufficient amount to produce a permanent precipitate. If the end- 
point is overrun, nitric acid is added drop by drop until the solution clears. The 
solution is diluted to about 800 ml, 20 ml. of a saturated solution of sodium 
acetate added, the liquor brought to boiling and filtered hot through a large 
creased filter paper, the first portion of the filtrate being poured back on the 

** In the case of refined copper most of the supernatant solution may be decanted 
into the sink, because the quantity of lead is very small and the calcium carbonate 
precipitate, carrying the PbCOi, settles very well. 
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filter. The residue is washed twice with hot water to remove the copper. Five 
ml. additional iron are added to the filtrate and a second basic acetate precipi- 
tation made, a separate filter being used. The precipitates are dissolved in the 
least amount of nitric acid necessary and the solutions combined, .The liquor is 
concentrated to 150 ml., a pinch of potassium chlorate added, and the con- 
centration continued until the volume has been reduced to about 30 ml. An 
equal volume of cone, hydrochloric acid is added and a second pinch of chlorate 
and the evaporation repeated to eliminate all traces of nitric acid. 

The evaporation is best conducted in a casserole, resting in the circular 
opening of an asbestos board, in order that the sides of the vessel may be pro- 
tected from the flame. 

Separation and Determination of Arsenic. — The solution is transferred 
to a distillation flask, arsenic reduced with ferrous chloride, and distilled 
according to the standard procedure for this element, p. In this distillate 
arsenic is determined volumetrically.^° (See chapter on Arsenic.) Antimony, 
selenium and tellurium remain in the flask. 

Separation and Determination of Antimony. — Twenty-five ml. of a satu- 
rated solution of zinc chloride are added to the liquor remaining in the distilling 
flask after the elimination of arsenic. The antimony is now distilled, cone, 
hydrochloric acid being introduced in the distilling flask drop by drop by means 
of a separatory funnel, to replace the solution distilled, the volume in the flask 
being kept as low as possible, avoiding crystallization. 

The antimony is determined by the potassium brumate titration method, 
as described in the chapter on Antimony. Small amounts of Se, Te, Fe'*’'*"*', Cu 
and Su do not interfere with the potassium bromate titration. 

Alternative Method. — Electrolytic Determination of Sb.’^ The distillate 
is neutralized with ammonia, then made slightly acid with HCl and the anti- 
mony is precipitated with HzS, and filtered. 

The precipitate is dissolved in dilute HCl (1 : 2 ), containing a little bromine 
to oxidize the sulfur. The solution is filtered free from sulfur and the filter 
washed with a little dilute HCl. The filtrate should contain one-third its 
volume of cone. HCL Selenium is now precipitated by passing in S 02 gas to 
saturation and bringing the solution to boiling. The precipitate is allowed to 
settle several hours and then filtered through a fine filter. The filtrate contains 
antimony. 

After boiling out the SOs, the filtrate is first neutralized with ammonia, then 
made slightly acid with hydrochloric acid and antimony precipitated as the 
sulfide by saturating the solution with HzS, allowing the precipitate to settle, 
resaturating with H 2 S and again allowing to settle. The filtered, washed pre- 
cipitate is dissolved with sodium sulfide, and 10 ml. of 25% potassium cyanide 
(poison) added to the filtrate, together with 2 ml. of 25% sodium hydroxide. 

The solution is now electrolyzed hot (90° C.) for an hour with a current of 
0.5 ampere and antimony deposited as the metal on the cathode. This is 

** The concentration should not be carried below 30 ml. 

" Arsenic may be precipitated by HsS, the sulfide dissolved in NH 4 OH, the filtrate 
taken to dryness, Hm)i added and the evaporation repeated. Arsenic now is deter- 
mined by precipitation with AgNOi and titration of the silver with KCNS in presence 
of a ferric salt. AgX0.2318^AB. 

This procedure has been largely abandoned in favor of the bromate titration. 
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c|\iickly removed and washed by dipping it successively into a beaker of cold 
water, three of hot water and one of U5% alcohol. The cathode is dried at 100“ 
C., and then weighed, on cooling, as usual. Antimony is now removed by im- 
mersing the cathode in buiJing nitric acid containing tartaric acid, and washing 
as before. The loss of weight of the foil is taken as antimony. 

Note. — ^It is advisable to lest the electrolyte for antimony by acidifying the solution 
with oxalic acid (Hood). A reddish coloration indicates the incumplete removal of 
the element. 

Selenium and Tellukium 

50 g. of blister copper used. 

100 g. of refined copper used. * 

Dissolve the copper in nitric acid, boil until a light green precipitate appears 
on the surface. Dilute to 500 ml. for each 50 g. of copper and add 5 ml. of 
ferric nitrate, containing 3% of iron (to each 50 gm. portion). Make the basic 
acetate separation as described in the arsenic and antimony method. 

Dissolve the iron precipitate in HCl. Add about 5 g. of KCIO 3 (crystals). 
Evaporate to 20 nil. Add 20 ml. H 2 O. Cool and filter through fine paper to 
remove the insoluble precipitate and paper fibre. Wash several times with 
cold distilled water, keeping the volume down to 150 ml. 

Add 20 ml. concentrated hydrochloric acid and pass SO 2 gas through 
solution for 10 minutes, thus precipitating tellurium. Heat gently to just 
below the boiling point, when 40 ml. HCl are added to precipitate selenium. 

Pass SO 2 for 10 minutes longer. Allow to stand at least six hours and 
filter through a previously tared and ignited Gooch crucible. Wash five times 
with hot water and finally with alcohol. (The Gooch crucible which contains 
an Asbestos mat should be treated with a solution of hydrochloric acid of the 
same strength as the test, and saturated with SO 2 , before the initial ignition 
and weighing.) Dry at 100*“ C. for one hour. Cool in desiccator and weigh. 


Weight of Se and Te XlOO 
Weight of sample 


% Sc and Te 


The precipitate of Se and Te may contain gold, which must be determined by 
cupellation assay. 

The following colorimetric method is very accurate for selenium alone in 
minute amounts such as found in refined copper. 

The combined Se and Te, as found above are dissolved through the filter 
in about 15 ml. of hydrochloric acid — bromine mixture. Wash the filter twice 
with minimum of water. Heat this solution at 70^ C. until bromine has been 
expelled. Cool and add 1 ml. of cone. ll 2 S 04 and evaporate to cone. H 2 S 04 
at temperature below 100 / C. 

Add 1 ml. to 2 ml. of water and 20 ml. of cone, hydrochloric acid saturated 
with 8 O 2 . Transfer to test tube or comparison tube. 

Prepare another test tube for comparison with an equal quantity of each 
reagent used above. To this tube add slowly a standard solution of selenious 
acid, weakly acidified with HCl, until the depth of color matches the test. 

Standard SeleniouB Acid Solution. — Dissolve .500 gm. of pure selenium in 
10 ml, of cone. HNOi. Evaporate to dryness on steam plate. Make two 
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additions of 20 ml. each of cone. HCl to expel nitrates. Each time evaporate 
to about 3 or 4 ml. If it is allowed to go to dryness there is danger of loss of 
selenium. 

Finally take up with 50 ml. of 1 : 1 hydrochloric acid and make up to 1000 
ml. with distilled JI2O, 


DETERMINATION OF OXYGEN 

This determination is required only in refined copper. The method depends 
upon the reduction with hydrogen of cuprous oxide heated to redness, the water 
formed by the reaction being the measure of ttie oxygen. 

Apparatus.— Til e conibustion-furnacc is the same as that used for the 
deterrniiuitiun of carbon. As it is necessary that the hydrogen be absolutely 
free from oxygen and moisture, the gas is passed through a preheater eon- 
si.sting of a platinum or silica tube of small bore heated to redness by a flame 
or an electrical device. The gas is then passed through a tube containing 
calcium chloride and finally through a PoOs bulb containing the anhydride. 
In this purified form it enters the combustion-tube. The product of com- 
liustion, water, is absorbed in a tared bulb by PzOb, to which is attached a tube 
of calcium chloride. 

Procedure.— The sample, which has been drilled with considerable care 
to avoid overheating, is dried under partial vacuum in a desiccator after 
warming to below 70 ” C. for a few minutes. 

One hundred grams arc taken for analysis and placed in the combustion 
tube, the drillings being held in a large boat. Purified hydrogen is rapidly 
passed through the tube for half an hour to sweep out the air, the tube being 
cold. The tared P2O5 bulb and the calcium chloride tube are now attached. 
The heat is turned on to bring the sample to cherry red heat, 900 ” C., and the 
current of hydrogen passed slowly over the sample for several hours. 

The increase of weight of the PsOb bulb=ll20. 

H2OXO.8SSI-O. OX 4 . 9687 -CuO. 


DETERMINATION OF SULFUR 

This determination is rarely required in refined copper. 

Twenty grams of blister, unrefined or cement coi)per, placed in a casserole, 
are treated cold with 50 ml. bromine-potassium bromide mixture (see under 
Determination of Selenium and Tellurium). After standing at least ten 
minutes, 100 ml. of strong nitric acid are added. After another ten minutes 
the casserole is placed on the steam bath and the solution evaporated to small 
volume. This is taken up with 25 ml. of cone, hydrochloric acid and evapo- 
rated to a pasty mass. The treatment is repeated to ensure the decomposition 
of nitrates and to expel nitric acid. It is now taken up with 5 ml. of hydro- 
chloric acid, diluted with water and sulfuric add precipitated as BaS04, 
B'Ccordiug to the standard procedure for sulfur. 


BaS04X0.13735 = S. 



beteemination of phosphorus 

Tiua dot6nt)jika(M& is seldom tequired, aod then only in lov>grade copper 
«ad copper scrap coataiiung phosphor bronse. The sample, dissolved in nitric 
ac\d, is treated vrith ferric nitrate and the basic acetate precipitation made as 
has been described for the determination of arsenic, etc. The precipitate is 
diasolved in HCl, this solution then made strongly amnioniacal, and saturated 
with HaS, and filtered. The filtrate containing the arsenic and phosphoric 
acid is acidified, arsenic sulfide and sulfur filtered off, and phosphoric acid 
determined in the filtrate by precipitation with magnesia mixture as usual. 
See chapter on Phosphorus. 


Mg2P207X.2786=P. 


DETERMINATION OF COPPER IN REFINED COPPER 

In determining the quality of copper for electrical purposes each hundredth 
of a per cent above 99.fK) has its significance. The methods employed are the 
electrDl 3 rtic and the hydrogen reduction methods. Silver present is rated as 
copper. 

Electrolytic Method.” — The sample, consisting of unground drillings, should 
be untarnished, free of grease or oil, and cleaned of particles of iron by use of a 
good magnet. 

Procedure. — A catch weight of about 5 grams is taken, 
each piece being examined for dust, particles from the drill 
and surface oxidation before it is placed on the balance 
pan. Solution is effected in a special 4()0-inl. beaker which 
has hipped sides to support a series of watch glasses, the 
lower hip at the 125 ml. mark, the upper at 350 ml. (Fig. 45). 

The drillings are treated with 50 ml. of a stock solution 
(10.5 parts nitric acid and 4.5 parts of sulfuric). The watch- 
glass traps are put in place to retain the copper, which is 
always entrained in the nitrogen peroxide fumes. Except 
that the current is maintained at .75 ampere throughout the 
period of electrolysis, the conditions are the same as have 
been described for the determination of copper by the Small Portion Method.” 

Hydrogen Reduction Method. — This method is applicable to the determina- 
tion of copper in grades of refined copper which are characterized by a metallic 
impurity content which is constant and less than 0^01%. The apparatus 

” Ferguson, J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 2, 1B7 (1910). , 
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Fig. 45. Spe- 
cial Beaker for 
Electrolysis of 
Copper. 
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coDBists of a combuBtion furnace, preferably electrically heated, the tem- 
perature of which can be kept constant at about 950* G.; a silica tube of f-in. 
bore, one end of which is connected with a large FeUgot tube containing 



By courtesy of the Hnvi-Duty Elcctrio Co., New York City. 

Fig. 46.— CombuHtion Furnace, Hinged Design, Type TO—Shown with One “Spare" 
Unit. Height to center, 9i *. 

concentrated sulfuric acid, the other end is connected by a rubber plug and 
flexible tube with a source of purified hydrogep. Porcelain combustion boats 
95 mm. long, 18 mm. wide and 10 mm. deep are used. 

Procedure. — A catch w^eight of about 25.1 grams of drillings is placed 
in the combustion boat, and the boat inserted in the silica tube. After 
passing hydrogen for half an hour through the cold tube, the temperature 
is raised to 950° C. and so maintained for two hours. If the furnace is of a 
type which will permit the removal of the tube without disconnecting the 
train, the tube is taken from the furnace without interruption of the stream 
of hydrogen and cooled by a jet of cold air. When cold, the mass of copper, 
the particles of which are cemented, is taken from the boat and weighed. 

Note. — If the sample is allowed to become molten, the boat and tube will be coated 
with a film of copper. 

A convenient and efficient type of combustion furnace, hinged design, U shown in 
Fig. 46. This furnace may be purchased from the Hevi-Duty Electric Co., New York 
City. 

" Hevi-Duty Electric Co., New York. 
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CHLORINE IN CEMENT COPPER AND COPPER ORES 

If the material contains very little silver the following method is applicable 
in laboratories equipped with apparatus for furnace assaying. 

Ten grams of the finely ground sample placed in an 8D0-ml. beaker are 
treated with 600 ml. water, 100 ml. nitric acid (free from iodic acid) and the 
mixture brought to boiling by gentle heating. After filtration and thorough 
washing, the insoluble residue is treated repeatedly with additional water and 
acid, of the above proportion, until a test of the filtrate with silver nitrate 
indicates complete extraction of the soluble chloride. The corn blued hltrates 
are treated with a slight excess of silver nitrate and chloride of silver precipitated 
and determined in the usual way. 

On a separate 10-gram sample an assay of silver is made and the equivalent 
weight of chloride calculated. This equivalent is added to the weight of silver 
chloride obtained in the extract. The per cent of cldorine is calculated from 
this result by the formula 

Weight of AgClX. 2474 XI 00 „ ^ ui ■ 

Per cent chlorine. 


DETERMINATION OF COPPER IN BLUE VITRIOL 

This is best determined on a 2-gram sample of the finely powdered dry salt or 
a catch weight of approximately 2 grams if the salt is moist. Copper is 
deposited electrolytically, the electrolyte being diluted to 130 ml. and containing 
4 ml. of nitric acid and 5 ml. saturated solution of ammonium nitrate. A 
current of .18 ampere and an electrode of 11^ sq. in. depositing surface are used. 
If the salt contains insoluble matter consisting wholly of basic salts, complete 
solution is brouglit about by gently boiling after adding 4 ml. nitric acid and 
25 ml. of hot water to the salt. If the insoluble matter shows a tendency to 
remain in suspeasion, the presence of arsenic or antimony is indicated. In this 
case the impurities are precipitated along vrith ferric hydroxide, as has been 
previously described under the notes on the electrolytic determination of copper 
in blister copper. 


DETERMINATION OF COPPER AND LEAD IN BRASS » 

One gram of the alloy is dissolved in 8 ml. nitric acid and the nitrous fumes 
are boiled off; if tin is present, 40 ml, of boiling water are added, the metastannic 

** Method of The National Brass and Copper Tube Company, communication by 
R.T. Roberts. 
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acid allowed to settle on the hot plate for fifteen minutes and filtered off. 
(Method for tin is accurate only for wrought brass; high iron or antimony 
interferes.) 

The filtrate from the tin is electrolyzed for copper and lead. If the lead is 
less than 0.75%, an ordinary sandblasted, spiral anode is used; if the amount 
of lead is 0.75 to 5%, a sandblasted gauze cylinder is necessary. For amounts 
of lead over 5% either a smaller sample is taken or the greater part of the 
lead is precipitated as lead sulfate and the small amount of lead passing into 
the filtrate is recovered by electrolysis, using \ ampere current per solution, 
after adding 3 ml. of nitric acid. For lead under 0.5%, 5 ml. of (1 : 1) sulfuric 
acid are stirred in, after the current has been passing for at least ten minutes. 
If the lead is high the sulfuric acid is added after the electrolysis has continued 
for at least an hour. Under these conditions no lead sulfate deposits from 
the solution and as long as the current passes, the sulfuric acid present docs not 
attack the Fb02 deprjsited. After the sulfuric acid is added the current is 
raised to \ amj>ere per solution and the electrolysis continued overnight. 

The lead peroxide is dried at 250° C. for half an hour. The factor 86.62 
gives the equivalent per cent lead. (Factor determined from the average of a 
large number of tests made on pure lead. The factor is best obtained under the 
conditions of the laboratory where the determinations are made, as it varies 
slightly with change of conditions.) 

The copper on the cathode is washed, dried and weighed according to the 
usual standard procedure. 


METHODS OF DETERMINING THE COMBINATIONS OF COPPER 
IN ORES AND FURNACE PRODUCTS 

SULFUROUS ACID METHOD 

The method is based on results which show that cuprite, mclaconite, 
malachite, chrysocolla, and metallic copper, when finely pulverized, are 
readily and completely soluble in sulfurous acid. Copper sulfides, chal- 
cocite and chalcop 3 rrite, are not attacked, no matter how finely pulverized or 
how long the period of contact. Metallic iron in quantities ordinarily found 
in pulverized mineral, even up to 3%, dissolves and afiects the determination 
not at all, provided there is a strong excess of HzBOs. The essential conditions 
of the method are: (a) Fine pulverization of the sample in order to completely 
liberate the particles of copper minerals from the gangue; (b) the powdered 
sample must be kept in suspension during the period of lixiviation. Most ores 
give recovery in a half hour’s contact and refractory ores yield in less than two 
hours. 

In general, a solution containing 3% SO 2 should be used, but a much 
weaker one, as low as 0.75%, will suffice in the case of some ores. 

Van Barneveld and Leaver, Chem. and Met. Eng., 18, 204 (1918). Eng. and Min- 
ing J., 105, 562 (1018). 
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Note.— F or the manufacture of sulfurous acid, an absorption tower of 1 in. dia. 
and 4 ft. long glass tubing filled with broken hard-burned fire clay is set at an angle of 
75° between two 3 to 5 gsJ. bottles, one about 5 ft. above the other. The tube is open 
at the top and sealed at the bottom with a pl\^ of sealii^ wax, through which two small 
plaas tul^ extend. The upper bottle contains cold distilled water which is siphoned 
mto the upper end of the absorption tower, the flow being regulated by a stopcock. 
A 6 to 50 lb. cylinder of sulfur dioxide is connected to one of the glass tubes extending 
into the absorption tower. On opening the valve of the cylinder the issuing SO 2 is 
gasified and passes to the tower wnere it is absorbed by water from the upper bottle, 
converted into SOs solution of the desired strength and caught in the lower bottle. 
A gas generator may be employed instead of cylinder of SOj. A 3% solution of SOi 
may be produced by this apparatus at the rate of 3 liters per hour. 

The procedure is as follows: Place 2 grams of pulp of 100 to 150 mesh 
fineness in a bottle, add 100 ml. 3 % solution of SOa, seal the bottle and agitate 
by rolling | to 3 hours. Filter, wash the residue with SO 2 solution and add 
the washings to the filtrate which contains in solution all oxides, carbonates 
and silicates of copper and all the metallic copper. To this solution add 
5 to 10 ml. nitric acid, evaporate to 20 ml., dilute witli distilled water and 
determine copper by the electrolytic or other method suitable to the quantity. 

The residue from the filtration contains the unaltered and undissolved 
sulfides, the copper in which is determined by the method suitable to the 
grade of ore. 


THE SILVER SULFATE-SULFURIC METHOD 

The method as described is especially adapted to the determination of metal- 
lic Copper, cuprous oxide and cupric oxide in the raw material used for the 
manufacture of marine paints, but can with obvious modifications be applied 
to the differentiation of sulfide and metallic from oxidized copper in ores. 
Particles of iron from the grinding plates do not interfere. The sample should 
be no coarser than 150 mesh. 

According to the importance of close valuation of any constituent, 2, 5, 
or 10 grams of the sample are placed in an 800-nil. beaker together with 300 ml. 
of a neutral, saturated solution of silver sulfate. Boil gently for 10 minutes, 
decant the solution onto a 15 cm., thick filter paper of close texture and wash 
the residue in the beaker by decantation. These operations are repeated with 
addition each time of more silver sulfate, until a NH4OH test of a filtrate 
shows no copper. When extraction of all metallic or sulfide copper has been 
accomplished, the entire residue is transferred to the filter and washed with hot 
water until an HCl test of the washing shows the presence of no silver. After 
evaporation to convenient volume and precipitation of silver from the hot 
liquid by dilute HCI (cautiously added to ensure no excess in case determina- 
tion is to be by the electrolytic method), removal of the precipitate by filtration 
only after the liquid has become cold, copper is determined in the whole or 
an aliquot part by the electrolytic or iodide method. 

The residue is washed (with care not to break the paper) into a beaker or 
flask and boiled for 5 minutes with 200 ml. of 10% H2SO4 to bring into solution 
all the copper combined as CuO and half that combined as CU 2 O. Decant the 
solution upon the filter used for the silver sulfate leach to decompose particles 

Communicated by E. F. Fitzpatrick, chemist, Nichols Copper Co. 
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of oxides which may bo retained upon the paper. Wash thoroughly with 
cold water. 

The copper on the filter, precipitated by the reaction CU 2 O + 112804 != Cu 
+CUSO 4 , is dissolved with dilute nitric acid (sp.gr. 1 . 1 ). The solution 
filtered and freed from silver by the same method and with the same precautions 
as were employed on the filtrate from the treatment with 10 % H2SO4. Accord- 
ing to the amount of sample taken or the evident quantity of copper in solu* 
tioD, copper is determined, by any method suitable to the quantity, in the 
whole or an aliquot part. This copper in terms of per cent content in the 
sample multiplied by two gives the copper combined as cuprous oxide, and 
multiplied by 1.1258 gives per cent CU 2 O. 

From the per cent of copper in the sample dissolved by 10 % H 2 S 04 and 
determined by any method suitable to the quantity is subtracted that pre- 
cipitated by the same operation to obtain by difference copper combined as 
cupric oxide. This multiplied by 1.2517 gives the per Cent CuO. 


PHOSPHORIC ACID-AMMONIUM CHLORIDE METHOD 

This method depends upon the solubility of carbonates and silicates and 
insolubility of sulfides of copper in 15% phosphoric acid; also upon the solubility 
of metallic copper in a solution of ammonium chloride. Metallic iron does not 
interfere. 

One gram of the fine sample is placed in a 500-ml. flat bottom flask, covered 
with 20 ml. of 15% HaP04 and an equal amount of a 20 % NH4CI solution and 
boiled gently for 10 minutes. Because H3PO4 gives to the solution a yellow 
tint which interferes mth a sharp end-point in the determination of copper by 
the cyanide method, a pinch of burned lime is added to the solution after it 
has cooled somewhat. The flask is thoroughly shaken, 25 ml. strong ammonia 
added and the solution boiled again for some time. The ammoniacal copper 
solution is filtered from the residue, allowed to cool and titrated by the cyanide 
method. The method as described is adapted to ores containing up to 3% of 
oxidized copper. 


CAUSTIC SODA-SODIUM TARTRATE METHOD” 

This method is based on the permanence of sulfides, the rapid yielding 
to solution of cupric oxide and the decomposition of cuprous oxide ores on 
treatment with a mixture of caustic soda and sodium tarbate; also upon the 
solubility of the more refractory form of oxide of copper by a mixture of 
ammonium hydrate and sulfate. The method is subject to some error because 
washing with the ammonia solution dissolves some copper from the chalcocite, 
and because of the difficulty of washing out all of the dissolved copper from 
the gelatinized spongy mass on the filter when chrysocolla is a constituent of 
the sample. These errors tend to balance each other when chalcocite and 
chrysocolla are both present and the resultant error in assays of ores containing 
less than 5 % copper is not serious. 

^ Cremer, Chem. and Met. Bng., IS, €44 (1918). 

"Hunt and Thurston, Colo. School Mines Mag., 157 (1917). 
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The procedure is to add 20 ml. of a solution of sodium hydrate and tartrate 
to 2 grains of pulp and boil gently for 5 to 10 minutes with oacasioiial shaking 
of the beaker. While hot add 25 ml. 20% solution of ammonium sulfate, 
heat for 10 minutes, filter, wash several times with a hot mixture of ammonium 
hydrate and sulfate and finish the washing with hot water. Neutralize the 
filtrate with dilute H2SO4, add 2 | ml. concentrated HNOi and determine copper 
by the electrolytic method. 

Note. — ^l^he caustic soda-sodium hydrate stock solution consists of 100 grains 
sodium hydrate and 50 of sodium tartrate dissolved in 1000 ml. distilled water. The 
ammonium hydroxide and sulfate washing solution is a mixture of 100 ml, ammonium 
hydrate, 100 grams ammonium sulfate and 1000 ml. distilled water. 

SULFURIC ACID-MERCURY METHOD*® 

This method depends upon the dissolution of oxide copper by dilute sulfuric 
acid and amalgamation of metallic copper, native and that resulting from the 
decomposition of cuprous oxide, thus separating intact sulfide copper. 

According to the copper content, 1 to 3 grams of the sample are heated 
at 80° to 90° C. for 30 to 45 minutes in a 150-ml. casserole with 50 ml. of 4% 
HaSOi, care being taken to avoid boiling. Cool then to room temperature 
and add 4 to 5 ml. clean mercury. Rub the mercury about the casserole with 
glass rod or other object for 3 or 5 minutes until it is certain that all the par- 
ticles of ore have come in contact with the mercury. Pour the supernatant 
solution containing the sulfide minerals suspended in it into a beaker, taking 
care to retain the mercury in a single globule in the casserole. Wash the last 
traces of the ore into the beaker by means of a fine stream of water. The solu- 
tion is now filtered and the copper determined by any suitable method. 

The copper in the residue represents the sulfide, while that in the filtrate 
represents the so-called " oxide or sulfuric acid soluble copper. 


DETERMINATION OF METALLIC COPPER IN MIXTURES 
CONTAINING CUPROUS AND CUPRIC OXIDE ^ 

The method depends upon the solubility of cuprous oxide m cold aqueous 
ammonia, containing hydrazine sulfate in a CO 2 atmosphere. The copper 
and the cupric oxide do not dissolve under these conditions. 

Apparatus. — The filter consists essentially of a 55-mm, filter tube of the 
type used for small Gooch crucibles. In the opening is placed a perforated 
porcelain button which is seated at right angles to the stem. An asbestos pad 

" Maier, Eng. and Mining J., 105, 372 (1918), 

■"L C. Hurd and A. R C^rk, Ind. Eng. Chem., AnaL Ed. 8, 380 (1936). 
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is built up over the button and securely set by tamping with a glass rod. The 
filter must be packed in such a manner that the tube may be held in an inverted 
position without disloding either the disk or the pad. It has been found that a 
tube about 60X25 mm., with a stem of 110 mm., is a convenient size. A 
20-mm, Gooch crucible button serves to support the asbestos pad. 

Procedure. — A sample of suitable size is weighed out on a small watch- 
glass, and the glass and contents are placed in a dry, wide-mouthed 250-ml. 
Erlciimeyer flask. If the material is an electrolytic product low in copper, it is 
advisable to take a 1- to 2-grain sample. If' it is from a ** thermal process/’ 
the percentage of copper is usually large and a smaller sample will suffice. 
The air in the flask is displaced with carbon dioxide (15 to 20 cubic feet per 
hour) and 10 ml. of ethyl alcohol are added to dissolve any oil present in the 
sample. Without interrupting the flow of gas, 150 ml. of extraction solution 
6 g. C.P. hydrazine sulfate per liter of ammonia, sp.gr. 0.90) are added. Any 
lumps of oxide are broken up with a stirring rod. Violent agitation should be 
avoided. The carbon dioxide inlet should be about 5 cm. (2 inches) above the 
surface of the liquid. The time required for complete solution of all cuprous 
oxide varies between 1 and 5 minutes, depending upon the amount and charac- 
ter of the sample under investigation. 

When the cuprous oxide has completely dissolved, as e\ddenced by the total 
disappearance of red particles, the filter is connected to a suction and slowly 
lowered into the flask. As soon as the bulk of the solution is removed, the 
flask is rinsed with carbon dioxide-saturated water and the filtration and wash- 
ing are continued. Five or six 100-ml. portions of wash water mil suffice to 
remove all the original extraction solution containing the dissolved cuprous 
oxide. The filter is then disconnected and the pad and contents are pushed 
back into the flask with a glass rod. Fifteen milliliters of ferric chloride solution 
150 g. FeCla -61120 and 300 ml. HCI, sp.gr. 1.20 plus 800 ml. water free of air 
and saturated with CO 2 are added and the flask is warmed to dissolve the 
cupric oxidc-copper residue. When all particles have disappeared, the solution 
is cooled to below 40° C, and 10 ml. of phosphoric acid and 3 drops of diphenyl- 
amine sulfonate indicator are added. Dichromate solutiofl is run into the 
flask until the end point, a change from pea green to intense purple, is reached. 

The result is calculated according to the following equation: 


N of KgCraOyXml.XO.OSlTQ 
wt. of sample 


X100 = % Cu 


The percentage of cuprous oxide in the sample may be determined by dis- 
solving a 0.2-gram sample in ferric chloride and titrating the ferrous iron pro- 
duced with potassium dichromate in the manner described. It is essential 
that solution of the sample be carried out in an atmosphere of carbon dioxide or 
other inert gas. From the volume of dichromate solution equivalent to both 
the cuprous oxide and copper, the true percentage of cuprous oxide in the 

2 g. of barium diphenylamine sulfonate in 50 ml. of air-free water and 5 g. of sodium 
sulfate, diluted with 50 ml. of air-free water saturated with CO 2 . The clear liquid is 
used as the indicator solution. 
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sample may be calculated according to the following equation : 


Ml / %CuX^’t. of Bample \ 

MlKiCrjOf ^ j 179 XN / 

wt. of sample 


X100 = % CusO 


The calculation of the result is simplified if the sample taken for the copjier 
determination be a simple multiple of that used in the oxide analysis. In 
actual practice it has been found that a 1.000-gram sample for metallic copper 
and a 0.2000'gram sample for cuprous oxide are of convenient size. In this 
case, one-fifth of the volume of dichromate used in the determination of 
metallic copper is subtracted from the total titration of the smaller sample to 
give the volume of dichromate actually equivalent to the cuprous oxide in the 
sample. 


COPPER IN BRASS-SHORT IODIDE METHOD 

Determination of copper in brass may be accomplished by the short iodide 
method given on page 371. The tin should remain in the solution since the 
tin oxide carries down a small amount of copper, which would be lost if the 
tin were removed by filtration as is prescribed for wrought brass using the 
electrolytic method. The sample is brought into solution by dilute nitric acid 
(1 : 1), the factor weight 0.6357 requires about 10 ml. HNOs and 5 ml. cone. 
Bulfuric acid are added and the sample evaporated to strong fumes. Any 
copper that may have been occluded by tin passes into solution upon dilution 
with water; lead will remain as a white precipitate, but docs not interfere 
and should be left in the solution. Addition of bromine water is generally 
necessary, and in any case will do no harm, the bromine being subsequently 
removed by boiling the solution. 


COPPER IN BABBITT METAL AND ALLOYS HIGH IN TIN- 
SHORT IODIDE METHOD 

High tin alloys may be decomposed, generally, by cone, sulfuric acid. 
This prevents formation of tin oxide obtained by the nitric acid method. 
If much copper is present, dilute nitric acid decomposition must be used, 
since copper is more readily attacked by nitric acid. (Copper is attacked by 
cone, sulfuric acid, but is insoluble in dilute sulfuric acid or hydrochloric 
acid.) Tin oxide occludes copper, as has been stated under the iodide method 
for brass; treatment with sulfuric acid, as prescribed, frees any occluded 
copper. Since tin and lead do not interfere in the method, their removal is 
not necessary nor advisable. 

A considerable portion of the original chapter was contributed by Wallace G. Derby, 
formerly Research Chemist, Nichols Copper Co. Mr. £. C. Fit^trick has served as 
advisory editor for the chapter in the present edition. Mr. S. Skrowonski, Research 
Chemist, Raritan Copper Works, has contributed methods which are acknowledged in 
the text. 
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F', at.wt. 19.00; D (mV) sp.gr. n\.p. -223’ C; b.p. -187’ C.; adds 

HF, HiSiF, 

Fluorine is not found free in nature. It occurs combined with calcium in 
the mineral fluorspar, OaFj; in cryolite, NajAlFi; in apatite, Cai(Cl, F)(F 04 )i. 
It is found more frequently in silicic than in ferric rocks, the amounts being 
usually less than 0.1%. It occurs together with phosphorus in all animal and 
vegetable tissues. 


DETECTION 

Fluorine is the most active element known, and is by far the most active 
of the halogens, displacing chlorine, bromine, and iodine from their combi- 
nations. 

Etching Test.— The procedure depends upon the corrosive action of hydrcH 
fluoric acid on glass, the acid being liberated from fluorides by means of hot 
concentrated sulfuric acid. This test is applicable to fluorides that are decom- 
posed by sulfuric acid. The reactions taking place may be represented as 
follows: 

I. CaF2-|-H*S04=CaS04+2Hr. 

II. SiOj+4HF= 211,0 +SiF4. 

The test may be carried out in the apparatus shown in the illustration. Fig. 
47. A clear, polished glass plate 2 in. square, free from scratches, is warmed 
and molten wax allowed to flow over one side of the plate, the excess of wax 
being drained off. A small mark is made through the wax, exposing the surface 
of the plate, care being exercised not to scratch the glass. If the test is to be 
quantitative, the marks should be of uniform length and width. The powdered 
material is placed in a large platinum crucible (/I) (a lead crucible will do); 
sufficient concentrated sulfuric acid is added to cover the sample. The plate 
(D) with the wax side down is placed over the crucible and pressed firmly down. 
To prevent the wax from melting, a condenser (C), with flowing water, cools 
the plate. An Erlenmeyer flask (C) is an effective and simple form of con- 

^ Although fluorspar has been known for hundreds of years (named fluorspar during 
the period of Agrioola, 1529) the element was not isolated until comparatively recent 
times (Moissan, 1886). In combined form as h 3 rdrofluoric acid and its salts fluorine is 
used commercially— etching of glass, insecticide, bleaching, etc. 
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denser, though a metallic cylinder is a better conductor of heat. A little 
water placed on the plate makes better contact with the condenser. As a 
further protection a wide collar of asbestos board (E) may be placed as shown 

in the figure. In quantitative work, where 
a careful regulation of heat is necessary, 
the crucible is placed in a casserole with 
concentrated sulfuric acid or in a sand bath, 
containing a thennometer to register the 
temperature. The run is best conducted 
at a temperature of 200® C. (not over 
210® — II2SO4 fumes). After an hour the 
wax is removed with hot water and the 
jjlatc wiped clean, and examined by reflected 
light for etching. A test is positive when 
the mark can be seen from both sides of 
the glass. Breathing over the etched sur- 
face intensifies the mark. 

Treatment of Fluosilicates not Attacked 
by Sulfuric Acid. — The powdered material 
is mixed with about eight times its weight 
of sodium carbonate and fused in a plat- 
inum crucible. The cooled melt is extracted 
with water. Calcium fluoride is thrown 
out from the filtrate, according to directions 
under Preparation and Solu- 
tion of the Sample, The 
fluoride may now be tested 
as directed in the etching 
test or as follows by the hanging drop test. 

The Hanging Drop Test. — The test depends upon the reac- 
tion 3SiF4"|"3H20— 2Il2SiFB“|“H2Si03. 

If the material contains carbonates, it is calcined to expel 
carbon dioxide. Half a gram of the powdered dry material is 
mixed with 0.1 grain dried precipitated silica and placed in a 
test-tube, Fig. 48, about 5 cm. long by 1 cm. in diameter. A 
one-hole rubber stopper fits in the tube. A short glass tube, 
closed at the upper end, passes through the stopper, extending 
about 3 mm. below. Two or three drops of water are placed in 
this small tube by means of a pipette, nearly filling it. Two ml. 
of concentrated sulfuric acid are added to the sample in the test- 
tube and this immediately closed by inserting the stopper 
carrying the hanging drop tube, exercising care to avoid dis- 
lodging the drop of water. The test-tube is placed in a beaker 
of boiling water and kept there for thirty minutes. If an appre- 
ciable quantity of fluorine is present a heavy gelatinous ring 
of silicic acid will be found at the end of the hanging drop tube in the stopper. 

It is important to have material, test-tube, and rubber stopper dry, so that 
the deposition may occur as stated.^ 

* C. D. Howard, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 28, 1238 (1D06). 



Fig. 47. — ^Etching Teat for Fluorine. 




Fio. 48.— 
Hanging Drop 
Test for Fluor- 
ine. 
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Note. — ^Dr. Olsen * makes the test by heating the- sample in a small Erlenmeyer 
flask, with concentrated sulfuric acid. A watch-cr^tal with a drop of water suspended 
on its^curved surface is placed over the mouth of the flask, A spot etch is obtained in 
presence of fluorine. 




Black Filter Paper Test, — According to Browning/ small amounts of fluorine 
may be detected by the converse method for detection of silicates and fluo- 
sili cates (sec silicon). The fluoride is placed with a suit- 
able amount of silica, in a small lead cup, 1 cm. in diam^ 
eter and depth (Fig. 49); a few drops of concentrated 
sulfuric are added; the cup is covered by a flat piece of 
lead with a siiiall hole in the center; upon the cover is 
placed a piece of moistened black filter paper and upon 
this a small pad of moistened filter paper. The cup 
is heated on the steam bath for ten or fifteen minutes. 

A white deposit will be found on the under side of the 
black filter paper, over the opening in the cover, if fluor- 
ine is present in an appreciable amount. (0.001 gram CaF 2 or above, and 
0,005 gram NajAlFu vrill give the test.) 


Fig. 49.— Black 
Filter Paper Test for 
Fluorine. 


ESTIMATION 

The determination of fluorine in the evaluation of minerals used for the 
production of hydrofluoric acid is of technical importance. The demand for 
elimination of the use of fluorides for preservatives of food makes its estimation 
in small amounts of importance. 

Fluorine occurs only combined. It is found abundantly combined with lime 
in the mineral fluorspar, CaFa. It occurs as cryolite, NasAlF^; apatite, 
Ca 4 CaF(P 04 ) 3 . It is found in mineral springs, ashes of plants, in bones, and 
in the teeth (CaF 2 ). It occurs sparingly, with aluminum and silicon, in topaz, 
and with cerium and yttrium in fluocerite, yttrocerite, also in wavellite, 
wagnerite, etc. 

In the preparation of the material for analysis the volatility of silicon tetra- 
fluoride should be borne in mind, and loss of IIF in evaporations to fumes with 
sulfuric acid. In presence of calcium a loss of fluorine will occur by precipi- 
tation as CaFz with iron and aluminum when the solution is made ammoniacal. 
Accurate determinations of the element require considerable experience and 
much care to avoid loss and effect separations. The qualitative tests are 
simple. 

* Communicated to the author by J. C. Olsen. 

^P. E. Browning, Am. Jour. Sci. (4), 32, 249 (1910). ^'Methods in Chemical 
Analysis,'' by P. A, Gooch. 
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PREPARATION AND* SOLUTION OF THE SAMPLE 

Fluorides of the alkalies, and of silver and mercury, are readily soluble; 
copper, lead, zinc, and iron fluorides are sparingly soluble; the alkaline earth 
fluorides dissolve in 100 ml. HjO as follows: BaF2=0.1G3 gram, SrF2=0.012 
gram, CaF 2 = 0.0016 gram. 

Fluosilicatea of potassium, sodium, and barium are slightly soluble in water 
and practically insoluble if sufflcient alcohol is added. 

Organic Substances.^ — These are best decomposed by the lime method, the 
details of which are given in the chapter on Chlorine under the section for the 
Preparation and Solution of the Sample, p. 263. For flvioridi^s in organic 
matter it is advisable to decompose the substance in a seamless nickel tube, 
40 mm. long by 4^5 mm. bore. The end of the tube is scaled with silver solder. 
The lime used should be soluble in acetic acid. The tube is heated to yellow 
heat for two hours. The lime is then extracted wdth acetic acid and fluorine 
determined as calcium fluoride. 

Silicious Ores and Slags. — 0.5 to 1.0 gram of material is fused in a cru- 
cible with ten times its weight of sodium and potassium carbonates (1:1) and 
poured into an iron mould. If a porcelain crucible has been used, this is broken 
up and added to the cooled fusion. The mass is digested with about 200 ml. 
of hot water for an hour, the mass having been broken up into small lumps, 
(Kneeland recommends using an agate-ware casserole as diminishing the lia- 
bility of subsequent bumping)/ then boiled briskly for ten minutes longer and 
filtered, the solution being caught in a large beaker. The residue is washed with 
hot water, followed by a hot solution of ammonium carbonate, and the insoluble 
material rejected. The silica is removed with ammonium carbonate, followed 
by the zinc oxide treatment of the second filtrate, as described under the section 
on Separations. In presence of appreciable amounts of fluorides, the gravi- 
metric precipitation of fluorine as calcium fluoride is recommended. 

Calcium Fluoride. — The product is best decomposed by fusion with sodium 
and potassium carbonates, after mixing the fluoride with 2.5 times as much 
silicic acid, followed by ten times its weight of carbonates. Most of the silicic 
acid and all the fluorine will be changed to soluble alkali salts, while the calcium 
will he left as insoluble calcium carbonate. The mixture must be heated 
gradually to prevent the contents of the crucible from running over by the rapid 
evolution of carbon dioxide. The thin liquid fusion soon thickens to a pasty 
mass. The reaction is complete when there is no further evolution of carbon 
dioxide. The fused mass is now extracted with hot water as indicated above, 
and the soluble fluoride filtered from the calcium carbonate residue. Silicic acid 
is removed from the filtrate by addition of ammonium carbonate. Traces of 
silicic acid are removed from the filtrate taken to near dryness, after neutralizing 
the alkali with dilute hydrochloric acid (phenolphthalcin indicator), by the zinc 
oxide emulsion method given under Separations. Fluorine is precipitated as 
calcium fluoride, according to the procedure given later. 

Soluble Fluorides. — Bee page 407. 

* H. Meyer and A. Hub, Monatsh. Chem., 31. 933 (1910). 

*E. Kneeland, Eng. and honing J., 80, 1212 (1006). A. H. Low, '^Technical 
Methods of Ore Analysis.’^ 
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Hydrofluoric Acid.— See Vol. II, Acids. 

Valuation of Fluorspar. Perchloric Acid Method. — One gram of fluorspar 
is treated with 15 ml. perchloric acid and 15 ml. of water in a suitable distillation 
flask and heated in an oil bath until the residue is almost dry. The distilla- 
tion is continued with 10 ml. and finally 5 ml. portions of perchloric acid and 
equal amounts of water. Hydrofluoric acid may be determined as lead chloro- 
fluoride in the distillate and water soluble residue analyzed for metals. If a 
residue analysis is desired treat first with HF, evaporate, and follow with 
perchloric acid. The residue is soluble in water or dilute HCl. 


SEPARATIONS 

Removal of Silicic Acid from Fluorides. — This separation is frequently 
required, especially in samples where the sodium and potassium carbonate 
fusion lias been required for decomposition of fluosilicates, or calcium fluoride 
mixed with silicic acid. (See Preparation and Solution of the Sample.) 

To the alkaline solution about 5 to 10 grams of ammonium carbonate are 
added, the solution boiled for five minutes and allowed to stand in the cold 
for two or three hours. (Treadwell and Hall recommend heating to 40® C., 
and allowing to stand over night.) The precipitate is filtered off and washed 
with amnionium carbonate solution. The fluoride passes into the filtrate, while 
practically all of the silicic acid remains on the filter. 

Small amounts of silica in the filtrate arc removed by evaporating the solu- 
tion to near dryness on the water bath, then neutralizing the carbonate with 
dilute hydrochloric acid (phenolphthalein indicator) added to the residue taken 
up with a little water. Upon boiling the pink color is restored, the solution 
then cooled and acid again added to discharge the color; this is repeated until 
finally the addition of 1-2 ml. of 2 N HCl is sufficient to discharge the color. 
Four to 5 ml. of ammoniacal zinc oxide solution (moist ZnO dissolved in 
NH4OH — Low recommends 20 ml. of an emulsion of ZnO in NH4OII) is added 
and the mixture boiled until ammonia has been completely expelled. The 
precipitate of zinc silicate and oxide is filtered and washed with water. The 
fluoride is determined in the filtrate by precipitation with calcium chloride 
as directed later. 

Separation of Hydrofluoric and Phosphoric Acids. — The method of Rose, 
modified by Treadwell and Koch,^ takes advantage of the fact that silver phos- 
phate is insoluble in water, whereas silver fluoride is soluble. The alkaline 
solution of the salts of the acids (solution of the sodium carbonate fusions) is 
carefully neutralized with nitric acid and transferred to a 300-ml. calibrated 
flask. A slight excess of silver nitrate solution is added, and the mixture made 
to volume and thoroughly shaken. After settling, the solution is filtered 
through a dry filter, the first 10 to 15 ml. being rejected; 225 ml. of this filtrate 
is again transferred to a 300-ml. calibrated flask, the excess of silver precipitated 
by adding sodium chloride solution, and after diluting to the mark and shaking, 
the precipitate is again allowed to settle; 200 ml. of this solution is taken for 
analysis, after filtering as previously directed. This sample represenf;^ 50% of 

^ Z. anal. Chem., 43 , 469, 1904. Analytical Chemistry,’^ Vol. 2, by Treadwell 
and Hall. John Wiley and Sons. 
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the original sample taken. Fluorine is now determined by one of the procedures 
outlined. 

Separation of Hydrofluoric and Hydrochloric Acids.— The solution con- 
taining hydrofluoric and liydrochloric acids, in a platinum dish, is treated with 
nitric acid and silver nitrate. The chloride is precipitated as the silver salt, 
whereas the fluorine remains in solution and may be ^tered ol! through a glass 
funnel coated with paraffine or wax, or a tiard rubber funnel. In presence of 
phosphoric acid, silver nitrate added to the solution will precipitate the phos- 
phate as W'ell as the chloride, whereas the fluoride remains in solution. The 
phosphate may be dissolved out from the chloride by means of dilute nitric 
acid. 

Separation of Hydrofluoric and Boric Acids. — An excess of calcium chloride 
is added to the boiling alkali salt solutions of the two acids. The precipitate 
is Altered off and washed with hot water. The residue, consisting of calcium 
fluoride, borate and carbonate, is gently ignited and then treated with dilute 
acetic acid, taken to dryness, and the residue taken up with acetic add and 
water. Calcium acetate and borate are dissolved, whereas the fluoride 
remains insoluble and may be filtered off and determined. 


GRAVIMETRIC METHODS FOR THE DETERMINATION OF FLUORINE 

PRECIPITATION AS CALCIUM FLUORIDE 

The method utilizes the insolubility of calcium fluoride in dilute acetic acid 
in its separation from calcium carbonate, the presence of which facilitates 
filtration of the slimy fluoride. The reaction for precipitation is as follows: 

2Nar+CaCi2=CaF2+2NaCl. 

Procedure. — Solution of the sample and the removal of silica having been 
accomplished according to procedures given under Preparation and Solution 
of the Sample, and Separations, the solution is neutralized, if acid, by the 
addition of sodium carbonate in slight excess; if basic, by addition of hydro- 
chloric acid in excess, follow'ed by sodium carbonate. To this solution, faintly 
basic, 1 ml. of twice normal sodium carbonate reagent is added, followed by 
sufficient calcium chloride solution to precipitate completely the fluoride and the 
excess of carbonate, i.e,, until no more precipitate forms, and then 2-3 ml. in 
excess. After the precipitate has settled, it is filtered and washed with hot 
water. (The filtrate should be tested for fluoride and carbonate with additional 
calcium chloride.) The precipitate of calcium fluoride and carbonate is dried 
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and transferred to a platinum dish, the ash of the filter, burned separately, is 
added and the material ignited. After cooling, an excess of dilute acetic acid is 
added, and the mixture evaporated to dryness on the water bath. The lime is 
converted to calcium acetate, while the fluoride remains unaffected. The 
residue is taken up with a little water, filtered and washed vdth small portions of 
hot water, by which procedure calcium acetate is removed, while calcium 
fluoride remains on the filter." The residue is dried, separated from the filter 
and ignited. This, together with the ash of the filter, is weighed as calcium 
fluoride, Car2. 

To confirm the result, the residue is treated with a slight excess of sulfuric 
acid and taken to fume.s in a platinum dish. The adhering acid is removed as 
usual by heating with aniuionium carbonate, and the ignited residue weighed as 
calcium sulfate. One gram of calcium fluoride sliould yield 1.7436 grama of 
calcium sulfate." 

CaOX 1,3923 = CaF2, or X0.6776 = F, 

•i 

Factors. CaF2X0.4867-F, or X0.5125 = IIF, or X 1.0758 = NaF. CaS04 
X0.5735 = CaF2. 


PRECIPITATION OF FLUORINE AS LEAD CHLOROFLUORIDE 

This method is applicable to rather simple, soluble and neutral fluorides. 
It precipitates granular and easily filtered PbFCl u.sing hydrochloric acid and 
load acetate. The ))recipitate is ideal, being about fourteen times heavier than 
the fluorine which it contains, but .since it is quite soluble in water a solution 
of PbFCl must be used for washing. The method is quite rapid and con- 
venient. Its accuracy varies with the amount of fluorine present.^^ It has 
been used, with modification in the analysis of simple fluorides, electrolytic 
solutions, enamels, paints, glasses,^" and simple minerals. 

Reagents. — Lead acetate. Ten per cent lead acetate solution containing 
1% of glacial acetic acid. 

Wash Solution. — Saturated PbFCl solution for washing precipitate. , 

Notes. — P reparation of Wash Solution. 

Part 1 — Ten gram.s PbfNOa)^ dissolved in 20 ml. HaO. 

* The results are slightly low, owing to the solubility of calcium fluoride: 100 ml. HjO 
dissolves 0.0016 gram CaFs; 100 ml. 1.5 N HC2H3O2 dissolves 0.011 gram. 

"Low recommends disintegration of the fluoride with sulfuric acid, diluting the 
mixture with water, boiling with ammonium chloride, and then with ammonium hy- 
droxide and hydrogen peroxide. Calcium oxalate is now precipitated from the filtrate 
and CaO determined by titration with standard i^ermangaiiate according to the .usual 
procedure for determination of lime. 

Compiled by Ernest P. Herner. 

Originated by 8tarck, Z. aiiorg. allgem. Ghem., 70, 173, 1911. C. A., 5, 2049, 1911. 

^ Phosphates, sulfates, chromates and arsenates of lead are precipitated, at least in 
part. Large quantities of alkali salts, boric acid, aluminium and iron prevent complete 
precipitation of PbFCl. Aluminium causes the greatest trouble. A preliminary acetic 
acid p •' 10) extraction will remove most of these radicals. The effect of boric acid and 
alkali salts is lessened if the solution is allowed to stand longer. 

^ Solubility of PbFCl in 100 grams H2O: at 18° C. 0.0325 gram, at 100° C. 0.1081. 

^ Best results when .Ol-.l gram of fluorine is present. 

L. D. Hammond, J, Ind. Eng. Chem., 16, D38, 1924. 

"Lundell and Hoffman, J. Research Natl. Bur. Standards, 3, 581,-1929. 
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Part 2 — One gram NaF diasDlved in 100 ml. H 2 O, containing 2 ml. of concentrated 
HCl acid. 

The two parts are combined and the precipitate of PbFCl is washed several times 
by decantation. One liter of cold H 2 O is ^dea to the residue and allowed to stand one 
hour with stirring. The solution is filtered and the clear hltratc used. 

Procedure.^’ — One-half gram of the sample dried at 110 ® C. for one hour is 
dissolved in about 200 ml. of water and heated to 40° C. The solution is 
made neutral to methyl-orange indicator and then ^ drops of dilute nitric acid 
are added. To this solution (or extract from fusion) sixteen drops of cunceii- 
trated hydrochloric acid are added (possibly 22-24 drops with high grade 
substance but great excess must be avoided). Ten drops of glacial acetic acid 
and 2 o ml. of the lead acetate solution are added. The heavy white granular 
precipitate of PbFCl is allowed to stand for one hour, the temperature being 
kept above 15“ C.“ 

The residue is filtered through a weighed Gooch crucible. After washing 
3-4 times with the PbFCl solution and finally 1-2 times with cold water the 
residue ia dried one hour at 110 °- 120 ° C. and weighed as PbFCl.®* 

Factors: PbFCl X 0.1 6049= NaF, or X0.07261 = F. 

Other Methods . — Precipitation as Triphenyliin Fluoride “ 

Reagents. — Triphenyltin chloride in 95% alcohol, 0,02 g. per ml.; 95% 
alcohol saturated with (CBH 5 ) 3 SnF at room temperature. 

Procedure. — The aqueous solution of the fluoride ia made up to 60-70% 
alcoholic by adding the proper volume of 95% alcohol. About twice the 
calculated quantity of triphenyltin chloride solution, diluted with an equal 
volume of 95% alcohol is heated to boiling and added slowdy into the hot fluoride 
solution with rapid stirring, and the whole is again heated to boiling and the 
stirring is continued during part of the cooling. The vessel is allow^ed to stand 
overnight since the precipitation is a slow one. The vessel is then cooled in 
ice for 1 hour, if the amount of fluoride is small. The precipitate is collected 
on a weighed filtering crucible, washed with the saturated alcoholic wash solu- 
tion, of which not more than 50 ml. should be required. Dry for 30 minutes 
at 100^110° C., cool and weigh. Weight of (CbHb) aSnFX 0.051 53 = w'eight of 
fluorine. The solution should be between pH 7 and 9. The substances which 
interfere are carbonate, silicic acid and phosphate. Sulfates tend to be pre- 
cipitated by the alcohol, but moderate amounts of the latter as well as nitrate, 
chloride, bromide or iodide do not interfere. The method is well adapted for 
the precise determination of amounts of fluorine ranging from 0.1 to 50 mg. 
in the absence of the interfering substances that have been mentioned. 

Procedure of F. G. Hawley is given above. In the original method of Starck the 
neutrid solution is treated with a lar^ excess of PbCb solution. The precipitate is 
allowed to settle over night, filtered off in a weighed Gooch and washed as directed above. 
The residue is dried 2-3 hours at 140®-150° C. and weighed as PbFCl. 

If the fluoride is not soluble in H}0 it roust be fused according to the method of 
Berzelius and Rose. The H 2 O extract of the fusion, after the lost trace of silica and 
ammonia has been removed, is neutralized, made to about 200 ml. and used to precipi- 
tate PbFCl. 

PbCb will cr 3 r 8 talllze below this temperature. 

Because of the limited range and the number of interfering substances it is probably 
better, when applying this method to complex substances, to precipitate PbFCl as 
direct^, but, instead of weighing, to determine chlorine in the residue according to the 
volumetric method of Hawley described above. 

Allen and Furman, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 54, 4625 (1932). 
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The general subject of determination of fluorine is considered in the follow- 
ing papers : 

In Rocks and in Water, 0. Hackl, Z. anal. Chem., 97, 254 (1034). 

Review of Methods, M. Frommes, Z. anal. Chem., 98, 57 (1934); 99, 211-223 
(1934); 99, 301 (1934). 

In organic compounds, W. Bockemuller, Z. anal. Chem., 91, 81-90 (1932); 
J. M. Hubbard and A. L. Henne, J. Am. Chem. Soc. 56, 1078 (1934). 


VOLUMETRIC METHODS FOR THE DETERMINATION OF FLUORINE 
VOLUMETRIC DETERMINATION OF FLUORINE** 

DETERMINATION IN SOLUBLE FLUORIDES 

With No Interfering Elements ** Present — The reagents used for deter- 
mining fluorine in solution when no interfering elements are present are as 
follows: 

(1) Zirconium nitrate, 1 g. Zr(N 03 ) 4 ' 5 H 20 in 250 ml. water. 

(2) Alizarin red — 1 g. of sodium alizarin sulfonate in 100 ml. of ethyl alcohol. 

Filter off the undissolved residue and add 150 ml. of ethyl alcohol to the 
filtrate. The two solutions are kept in stock and mixed, 3 parts of 
solution (1) and two of solution (2) as needed. 

(3) Thorium nitrate solution standardized against a known fluoride solution. 

(4) Standard fluoride — 0.02 N lithium fluoride or specially purified sodium 

fluoride. 

(5) Hydrochloric acid, approximately 1 to 50. 

Dissolve a weighed quantity of the fluoride in water and make up to a given 
volume. Transfer an aliquot of the solution to be analyzed to a small tail-form 
beaker, add water to make a volume of approximately 20 ml. and 3 drops of 
the zirconium-^izarin mixture.^* If necessary, add just enough dilute hydro- 

** Method of Willard and Winter, Ind. Eng. Chem., Anal. Ed, 5, 7 (1933). 

*’ Any ion which forms a precipitate or a nondissociated salt with fluorine or with 
thorium interferes with the titration — e.g, Ca'*'^, Ba Al'*’''”*^, POi , etc. 

** If the volume of the solution to be titrated is sufficiently small (4 to 8 ml.) bo that 
the color can be distinguished, the accuracy of the titration is increased by using only 
one drop of the indicator. If the volume is large, it may be necessary to odd more than 
3 drops (50 to 75 ml. require 6 drops). For very accurate results it is necessary to 
standardize the thorium nitrate in approximately the same volume and with the same 
number of drops of indicator as the unknown, and titrate the two to the same color. 
The end point is not sharp in the presence of a large amount of thorium fluoride; not 
more than 10 ml. of 0.1 N thorium nitrate should be used for the titration. 
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chloric acid to destroy the color. Add an equal volume of neutral ethyl alcohol, 
and titrate over a white surface in good light with the standard thorium nitrate 
to a faint permanent reappearance of color. The reaction is slow near the 
end point. When titrating with 0.01 N thorium nitrate, make a cortection 
for the fluorine wtiich combines with the indicator. Determine this by titrating 
the number of drops of indicator used in the titration Avith 0,01 N fluoride 
solution to the disappearance of the color. 

When interfering elements are present in the soluble fluoride solutions, the 
fluorine must be separated from the other elcinentvS before the titrations can 
be made. This may be douEi by volatilizing it as bydrofluosiJic acid by simply 
adding perchloric or sulfuric acid (perchloric acid is preftTabJc since nearly all 
of the perchlorates are very soluble), water, and several pieces of glass to the 
sample in a distillation flask, and distilling. When only a small [|uantity of 
fluorine (10 mg. or less) is present in the sample and the temperature is not 
allowed to rise above approximately 125° C., the pieces of glass appear to sup- 
ply the silica necessary to combine with the fluorine to form hydrofluosilic acid, 
and there is no noticeable etching of the flask. If there is more fluorine present 
or the temperature is allowed to rise higher, silica is taken from the flask, and 
etching is noticeable. In either case, however, the fluorine is recovered 
quantitatively. 

Procedure. — Place the sample in a small distillation flask, and add a few 
glass beads or pieces of porous plate, 5 ml. of 60% perchloric acid, and sufficient 
water to cause the solution to boil at 110° C. or less. Place the flask on an 
asbestos mat with an ojiening large enough so that about t)n e-third of the flask 
will be exposed to the flame. Close with a two-hole rubber stopper through 
which passes a thermometer and a capillary tube, both of which extend down 
into the liquid. Connect a dropping funnel with the capillary tube so that 
water may be added during the process of distillation, and fill this with whaler. 
Connect the flask with a water condenser. The distillate may be collected 
in an open container. Distil until the boiling point of the solution reaches 
135° C.*® Titrate with thorium nitrate as previously directed under the 
determination of soluble fluorides. 

When a large amount of silica is present, the following procedure*® is 
followed: Fuse 0.5 gram of the sample with 2.5 grams of sodium carbonate, 
leach the mass with hot water, filter, and wash. Transfer the insoluble residue 
back to the dish in which it was leached by means of a fine jet with about 50 ml. 
of hot water, add sodium carbonate to make approximately a 2% solution, 
boil a few minutes, filter, and wash thoroughly with hot water. To the com- 
bined filtrates which should have a volume of 300 ml, add 0.5 gram of zinc 
oxide dissolved in perchloric acid, boil the alkaline solution for one minute, 
filter and wash with hot water. Concentrate the filtrate to 200 ml, add a drop 
of methyl red, neutralize to a very faint pink with dilute perchloric acid, add a 
solution of 0.25 gram of zinc oxide and 0.5 gram of ammonium carbonate dis- 
solved in 0.5 ml. of ammonium hydroxide and 10 ml. of water. (Place on 

QuantiUtive recovery of fluorine was obtained with the temperature anywhere 
between 120° C. and 150° C. However, when a large amount of organic material i^ 
present, care should be taken to prevent the temperature from rising above ISd** C., 
as otherwise an oxidizing action may occur which is unduly violent. In such cases 
sulfuric acid may be preferable. 

‘®Lundell and Hoffman, J. Research Natl. Bur. Standards, 3, 581 (1029). 
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steam bath until a clear solution is obtained.) Boil the solution until the odor 
of ammonia has entirely disappeared, concentrate to about 100 ml., filter, and 
wash with cold water. Concentrate the filtrate to 25 ml., and either transfer 
to the distillation flask for the determination of fluorine; or to a 50-ml. volu- 
metric flask, make up to volume, and take an aliquot for the determination. 

VOLUMETRIC DETERMINATION OF FLUORINE-FORMATION OF 
SILICON TETRAFLUORIDE AND ABSORPTION OF THE 
EVOLVED GAS IN WATER. OFFERMAN’S METHOD =^7 

Silicon tetrafluoride is formed by the action of sulfuric acid upon a fluoride 
in prcsciico of silica, the evolved gas is received in water and tlie resulting com- 
pound titrated with standard potassium iiydroxidc. The following reactions 
take place: 

A. :3SiF4+2IL.0=2H.>SiF6+Si02. 

B. H2SiFG+CK0II=6KF+Si02+4H20. 

The method is suitable for determining fluorine in fluorspar in evaluation 
of til is mineral. 

Procedure.— The powdered sample, containing the equivalent of 0.1-0.2 
gram calcium fluoride, is mixed with about ten times its weight of pulverized 
quartz (previously ignited and kept in a desiccator), placed in the decom- 



position flask F, shown in Fig. 50, and about 1 gram of anhydrous copper sulfate 
added, followed by 25 ml. of concentrated sulfuric acid. The stopcock E 
is closed and the air bath heated gradually till in one-half hour the temperature 
has risen to 220° C. The cock E is now opened and air slowly forced through 
the apparatus (by means of water pump) at the rate of about three bubbles per 
second, the temperature being kept at 220° C., and the flask containing the sam- 
ple occasionally shaken. When the bubbles of silicon tetrafluoride have disap- 
peared from F, the flame is removed, but the air current continued for half an 
hour longer. The solution in the receiving flask is now titrated with 0.1 N 
KOH. 

Notes. — ^The apparatus shown in the cut is the form recommended by Adolph, 
and the details of procedure are essentially his. This method is preferred to that 
of Penfield,^* in which an alcoholic solution of potassium chloride is used to absorb 

*’Z. angew. Chem., 3, 615, 1890. Wm. H. Adolph, J, Am. Chem, Soc., 37, 11, 
2500. 1916. 

”Am. Chem. Jour., I, 27, 1879. 
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the tetrafluoride, and the liberated hydrochloric acid titrated with the standard alkali 
in presence of cochineal indicator. 

The results obtained by this method are generally low, but the procedure is useful for 
rapid valuation of fluorspar. 

The run having been made as directed, the solution in tube K is poured 
into a beaker, an excess of standard potassium hydroxide added and the 
excess alkali titrated with standard sulfuric acid in boiling solution. Norris 
prefers the use of litmus indicator to phenolphthalein, claiming that the end* 
point is isharper. 

It is found advisable to use mercury in the tube K as a trap, thus pre- 
venting the stoppage of the delivery tube by crystallization. The gas readily 
passes up through the mercury and is absorbed in the supernatant solution. 

In place of using N/lO solutions the potassium hydroxide may be made of 
such strength that 1 ml. will equal 1% fluorine with 0.5 g. sample taken and 
the acid made to a corresponding strength. 

Notes. — ^The following suggestions for the method are made by W. V. Norris, 
Colorado School of Mines. 

It is especially necessary that all apparatus be dry, as the least amoiiut of moisture 
will make the results run low. For this reason it is better to use phosphoric anhydride 
in washing bottle B instead of sulfuric acid. 

The sulfuric acid used should be previously treated as follo^^^; Heat 500 ml. of 
acid to white fump.8, cool, warm gently but not to fumes, then again cool in a desiccator 
until ready for use. This will produce an acid that will be an efficient dehydrator and 
will give off no free sulfur trioxide. 

It is advisable to use a large excess of silica in the generator apparatus, preferably 
ten times the weight of the sample taken. 

The copper sulfate must he anhydrous, and can best be obtained by heating very 
thin layers of the pure blue crystals in an oven for about five hours at 215” C. 

Adhere strictly to the directions of keeping the temperature in the flask at 220° C., 
as that temperature will give the maximum recovery. 

The bottles A, B, C and D are for the purjiose of thoroi^hly drying the air. G 
contains cone, sulfuric acid, prepared as suggested above. H is flUed with glass heads, 
to remove sulfuric acid spray; I and J are empty tubes which should he thoroughly dry. 
The gas is completely absorbed in tube K. 


COLORIMETRIC DETERMINATION OF FLUORINE-METHOD OF 
STEIGER** AND MERWIN « 

The method is based on the bleaching action of fluorine upon the yellow 
color produced by oxidizing a solution of titanium with hydrogen peroxide. 
A known amount of titanium in solution is mixed with definite volume of the 
solution containing the fluorine and the tint compared with a standard solution 
containing an equivalent amount of titanium. The extent of bleaching enables 
the computation of the fluorine present. The method is applicable to deter- 
mination of fluorine in amounts ranging from 0.00005 to 0.01 gram. Merwin 
has shown that large amounts of alkali sulfates have a bleaching action similar 
to fluorine. Addition of free acid, or rise of temperature, intensifies the 
color lost by bleaching. Aluminum sulfate has no marked effect on standard 
solutions, or on solutions bleached by alkali sulfates, but it restores the color 

** G. Steiger, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 30, 21D, 1908. 

«H. E. Merwin, Am, Jour. Sci. (4), 28, 119, 1909. C. A., 3, 2919, 1909. J. W. 
MeUor, “A Treatise on Quantitative Inorganic Analysis.'* Chas. Griffin k Co. 
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to a considerable degree to solutions bleached by fluorine. Ferric sulfate has 
a similar effect. Phosphoric acid bleaches a standard solution. Silica has little 
effect. According to Merwin an accuracy of 0.002 gram may be expected, an 
error which is half that of the most reliable gravimetric method. 



Reagents. Standard Titanium Solution.— An intimate mixture of 1 gram 
of TiOs and 3 grams of ammonium persulfate is heated until the vigorous 
action has ceased, and the ammonium sulfate is expelled. The residue is treated 
with 20 ml. of cone, sulfuric acid, heated to fuming and, when cold, poured 
into about 800 ml. of cold water. When the suspended salt has dissolved, 
57.5 ml. of cone, sulfuric acid are added, and the solution made up to 1000 
ml. (50 ml. or more of the solution should be analyzed for Ti02). One ml will 
contain 0.001 gram TiOj. 

Standard Ffiiorine Solution. — 2.21 grams of sodium fluoride, which has 
been purified by recrystallizing, w^ashing, and igniting strongly, is dissolved in 
1000 ml. of water. One ml. will contain 0.001 gram fluorine. 

Sulfuric Acid— 95.5% solution, (sp.gr. 1.84). 

Hydrogen Peroxide . — Ordinary strength. 

Standard Colored Solution. — The solution used in determining fluorine in 
materials fused with alkali carbonates contains 10 ml. of the titanium solution, 
4 ml. of hydrogen peroxide, and 4 ml. of concentrated sulfuric acid. 

Apparatus . — Nessler Tubes 6 cm. long, 2.7 cm. in diameter are recommended 
by the authors. Colorimeters may be used in place of Nessler tubes. A very 
suitable type for this purpose is shown on page 292, Fig. 38. 

Procedure. — Two grams of the powdered sample are fused with 8 grams 
of mixed sodium and potassium carbonates, the fusion taken up with hot water, 
a^nd, when leached, 3 to 4 grams of ammonium carbonate added. The mix is 
Warmed for a few minutes and then heated on the water bath till the ammonium 
carbonate is decomposed and the bulk of liquid is small. Silica, ferric oxide, 
^nd alumina oxide are thrown down and are removed by filtration. The filtrate, 
^hich should not exceed 75 ml., is treated with 4 ml. of hydrogen peroxide, and 
then 10 ml. of standard titanium solution cautiously added (H 20 a prevents 
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precipitation of TiOs by the alkali carbonates), followed by 4 ml. of cone, 
sulfuric acid to neutralize the alkali carbonates. The solution, neutral or 
lightly acid, acquires a light orange tint. A little sodium carbonate is added in 
just sufficient amount to discharge the color, and then a drop or so of acid to 
again restore it. The amount of excess acid now required depends upon the 
amount of fluorine present in the solution. For amounts of fluorine less than 
0.0025 gram (0.125% of sample), 3 ml. of acid are added. For amounts of 
0.0025 to 0.012 gram fluorine, 12 ml. of acid are added. The solution is diluted 
to 100 ml. 



Fiq. 52. Fluorine — Titanium Ratio. 

Comparison. — The test solution is now compared with the standard solu- 
tion containing 10 ml. titanium reagent, and the same amount of acid and 
hydrogen peroxide as in the test sample, in a volume of 100 ml. If Nessler tubes 
are used, these are held over a white surface illuminated with diffused light. 
In the absence of a bleaching substance, such as fluorine, the two solutions will 
have the same tint, but in presence of fluorine the bleaching effect will cause 
the test solution to appear paler than the standard. The depths of the liquids 
are adjusted^so that the tubes will have the same intensity of color when moved 
from right to left or reversed. Should the left eye perceive a darker shade, the 
tube on the left will appear uniformly darker whether it be the test sample or 
the standard. The comparative depths of the liquids in the tubes are measured 
and the ratio obtained by dividing the depth of the fluorine solution by the 
depth of the standard and multiplying by 100. Reference may be made to the 

plotted curve Bhown in Fig. 52. The ratio 
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abscisBft, while the ordinate representB the amount of fluorine in the 2-gram 
sample. 

Eaample.— Suppose the test solutiQn=3.6 ml. and the Btandard=4.5 ml.; 
the ratio then=80; from the curve it is evident that the fluorine =0.00095 
gram or 0.0475%, since a 2-gram sample was taken. 

Notes. — 1. The destructinn of ammonium carbonate is necessary because ammo- 
nium sulfate bleaches the final solution and should be absent. 

2. Changes of temjMiraturB of 50“ C. intensify the color 5 to 15%. 

3. Increasing the acidity tends to restore the bleached color. 

4. The same ratios are obtained by dividing the final volume of the standard by 
the volume of the test in cases in which a colorimeter is used wliich requires the standard 
to be diluted. 

According to Merwin, however, the bleoiihing effect of alkali sulfates, which are 
present, will make the ratio much higher than it would be if they were absent. (The 
sulfates alone give a ratio of 125.) This ratio should l>e determined on two 8-gram 
fxirtioiiB of the alkali caibonate mixture used in the fusion and the correction made 
at'cordingly. If this ratio, represented by m and r, is the ratio of the two solutions, 
then (r— w)-f-23,000 = g. F for amounts of fluorine not exceeding .0025 g. (3 ml. H 1 SO 4 , 
22“ C.; 4 ml. HoO'i, .01 g. Tj02). If the fluorine amounts to .0025 to .012 g., then 12 ml. 
II 28 O 4 is added and the formula rc(|uired is (r— r»— 3)-r6300 = g. F (m blank should 
be determined and should not much exceed 108). In absence of sulfates the following 
formulas are given— 

(a) (r - 1 00 ) -70,000 = g. F, with .5 ^nl. II 2 SO 4 , limits of F = .00005 to .001 g. 

(b) (r- 100) -22,000 =g. F, with 3.5 ml. H*SC) 4 , limits of F = .001 to .004 g. 

Example (a) if r-142, then (142 -100) -70, 000 = .0006 g. F.- 

See also " Determination of Fluorine” — an indirect method recommended by 
F. G. Hawley, J. Ind. Eng. Chem.i 18, 572, 1926. 


THE VOLUMETRIC DETERMINATION OF FLUORINE « 

Two procedures are suggested — a rapid method depending upon the 
estimation of fluorine from the percentage of calcium present with fluorine, 
the calcium combined with commonly occurring substances, being extracted 
by glacial acetic acid; and a procedure that depends upon separation of fluorine 
from its combination by converting it to soluble alkali salt and reprocipitating 
it from solution by addition of a known amount of calcium salt, the excess of 
the calcium being converted to oxalate and so determined, the amount combined 
with fluorine being thus estimated and the equivalent fluorine calculated. 

REAGENTS 

Calcium Acetate (0.25 N solution). — 12.51 grams of pure calcium carbonate 
^^re dissolved in 500 ml. of water and 75 ml. glacial acetic acid (l^ge beaker 

By Wilfred W. Scott. Reprinted from J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 16, 703 (1924), 
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necessary) and the acetate formed is placed in a graduated flask and diluted 
to 1000 ml. The solution is standardized by precipitation of the calcium 
oxalate in an aliquot portion (40 ml.) and titration with standard potassium 
permanganate. Exact normality is recorded. 

1 ml. 0.25 N solution =0.005 gram calcium. 

Potassium Permanganate (0.25 N solution). — 7.91 grama of pure crystals 
(KMnO^) per liter arc standardized against 0.67 gram of pure sodium oxalate 
equivalent to 40 ml. 0.25 N solution. Exact normality is recorded. 

Sodium Oxalate (0.25 N solution containing 16.75 grams of the salt per 
liter). — Solution is beat effected in hot water. (Solubility, 3.22 grams per 
100 ml. at 15** C.) 


PRELIMINARY PROCEDURE 

(a) Minerals Containing Phosphates or Sulfates. — One gram of the finely 
powdered mineral, ore, or calcium fluoride salt is extracted with 50 ml. of 
dilute acetic acid (1 part glacial, 10 parts water) by gently warming for 15 to 
20 minutes with stirring. The residue, transferred to, a small, ashless filter, 
is washed with about 50 ml. of water, making the total extract 100 ml. (Save 
for calcium determination, if desired.) The filter and residue arc dried rapidly 
by spreading out on a watch glass. The fluoride is carefully transferred onto 
a sheet of glazed paper, the filter ignited, and the ash added to the fluoride. 
The residue is fused as directed under Fusion. 

Note. — ^For exact work an allowance has to be made for the solubility of the calcium 
fluoride. The following solubilities were found, 0.5-grain samples of material being 
taken and treated with 100 ml. of acetic acid of the strength stated; 


Acid 

HjO 

CaFj 

CaCO, 

CaaPOi 

CaS04 

1 part 

2 parts 

0.0103 

Very soluble 

0.240 

0.084 

1 part 

10 parts 

0.0144 

Very soluble 

0.276 

0.170 


(b) Phosphates and Sulfates Absent — No acetic acid extraction is neces- 
sary. 

(c) Sulfides Present. — Sulfur as sulfide occurs generally combined with 
iron, copper, cobalt, etc. No special procedure is necessary here, as the 
sulfide is oxidized later. 

Fusion. — Five grams of sodium carbonate and 10 grams of potassium 
hydroxide, placed in a 50- to 60-ml. silver or iron crucible, are brought to quiet 
fusion, and allowed to cool until a crust forms over the melt. Half a gram 
of the fluoride sample is intimately mixed with 0.5 to 1 gram of powdered 
silica prepared as outlined above (powdered sand free of fluorine will do), and 
placed in the crucible over the fusion. The crucible is covered and heat 
applied to bring the contents of the crucible to molten temperature. (High 
heat is not necessary.) Complete decomposition is effected in half to three- 
quarters of an hour. The crucible should be agitated frequently during 
fusion to mix the contents. 

Note. — Calcium fluoride is not so easily decomposed as many existing methods 
indii^te. Hydrochloric acid apparently dissolves the mineral, but on dilution calcium 
fluoride precipitates. Sulfuric acid and potassium acid sulfate fusion is far from satis- 
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factory; platinum is required and a loss due to bumping is liable to occur Complete 
decomposition by acid treatment is frequently doubtful. The alkali fusion appears to 
be the best method for decomposing the fluoride. 

If the mass is in molten condition, it may be poured in the lid of the crucible; 
if too viscous to pour, it is spread over the inner surface of the crucible by 
rotating the crucible over the flame. The material is now disintegrated and 
removed from the crucible and lid by action of about 200 ml. of hot water in 
a 500-ml. beaker. Ten milliliters of hydrogen peroxide are added and the 
solution is boiled for about 6 minutes. 

Note. — Fusions mode in silver disintegrate more readily than those made in iron. 
Calcium carbonate tends to adhere to the walla of the crucible. 

Boiling the solution expels the excess of peroxide, which interferes in the oxalate 
precipitation of calcium, if left in solution. Sulfides, iron, and other oxidizable materiids 
are uxidizeti by the peroxide. 

The solution containing the excess of sodium carbonate, potassium hy- 
droxide, alkali fluoride, and the greater portion of the silica is Altered of!; 
the residue, containing calcium carbonate (or phosphate if present in the fused 
material), silver, iron, some silica (10 to 15% of total), etc., is washed with 
hot water (10 times) and the washings are combined with the first filtrate. 
The residue is used for Procedure A, the filtrate for Procedure B. 

Note. — Should phosphates he present in the material, the greater portion will 
remain in the residue, and a small amount will pass into the filtrate as sodium salt. 

Ca3(P04)2+3Na2C05;ii3CaC0,+2NasP0i. 


PROCEDURE A-DETERMINATION OF CALCIUM AND 
EQUIVALENT FLUORINE 

The residue washed into a beaker is dissolved in hydrochloric acid (200 ml. 
of water, 20 ml. HCl). If any gritty material remains, it is advisable to fuse 
this with about 2 grams of sodium carbonate and 3 to 5 grams of potassium 
hydroxide, repeating the extraction with water; the residue is dissolved in 
hydrochloric acid and added to A and the water extract to B. The free acid 

neutralized with ammonia, the solution heated and filtered, and the residue 
washed. Calcium passes into solution, iron (and silver) remains on the filter. 
(The crucible should be rinsed out with dilute hydrochloric acid, as calcium 
*Jwbonate may adhere to the walls of the vessel.) 

Note, — ^A small amount of calcium is liable to be occluded by the hydroxide of 
If this is present in appreciable amount, it is necessary to dissolve this in hydn>- 
I'hlorin acid, reprecipitate with ammonia, and ^ter, adding the filtrate to the main por- 
tion containing calcium. 

Calcium is uov precipitated from the filtrate by adding 0.25 N sodium 
"xalate. About 60 ml. are necessary for 0.5 gram of calcium fluoride (fluorspar). 
-■Uter heating to cryetallise the oxalate, the calcium is filtered off, washed 
water (6 times), dissolved in water containing sulfuric acid (200 ml 
i^U+lO ml. H|SO<), and titrated hot with 0.25 N potassium permanganate. 

1 ml. 0.26 N KMn 04 — 0,005 gram Ca and 0.00474 gram F. 
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Note.— If the mineriil was extracted with dilute acetic acid (1 : 10) to remove 
calcium phosphate, carbonate, or sulfate, an allowance should be made for the solubility 
of calcium fluoride of approximately 0.014 gram CaFs per 100 ml. extract at 18'* C. 

If total calcium is desired, the calcium in the extract should be determined and 
added to the calcium of the fluoride. 


PROCEDURE B-DETERMINATION OF FLUORINE. CALCIUM 

ACETATE METHOD 

The alkaline filtrate (water extract of the fusion) contains the fluorine, 
sodium and potassium salts, and silicic acid. 

The filtrate is heated to near boiling and sufficient 0.25 N calcium acetate 
reagent is added to precipitate all the fluorine and about 5 to 10 ml. excess 
(60 ml. per 0,5 gram CaF 2 ). Glacial acetic acid is now" added until faintly 
acid (if the solution is alkaline, litmus paper test) and then an excess of 1 ml. 
per 100 ml. of solution. The heating is continued for about 5 minutes. 

Note. — ^U pon addition of the calcium acetate, calcium carbonate also precipitates 
W"ith calcium fluoride. When the solution bet^omes acid, the carbonate di.s8olvea. If 
the acidity is correct, the precipitate settles readily and is easily filtered. Should it bo 
finely divided and remain in suspension, the addition of sufTicient potassium nr sodium 
hydroxide to give an alkaline reaction will coagulate and settle the precipitate. 

The solution and precipitate are transferred to a 500-ml. (or larger) gradu- 
ated volumetric flask and, after cooling {IH° C.), made to volume, then trans- 
ferred to a large beaker and the precipitate allowed to settle for a few minutes. 
An aliquot portion of the clear solution is decanted through a filter, the first 
5 to 10 ml. being rejected (several filters may be used to hasten filtration, if 
glow). A measured volume of the filtrate is now taken for the determination 
of excess calcium. 

Precipitation and Titration of Calcium. — Sufficient 0.25 N sodium oxalate 
solution is added to precipitate the calcium. It is safe to use as much oxalate 
as the aliquot requires in case no calcium was removed by fluorine — 
if one-half the total solution represents the aliquot, then 30 ml. of oxalate are 
added. The author prefers to precipitate the calcium from a weak acetic 
acid solution (about 0.5 ml. free glacial acetic acid per 100 ml). This is the 
acidity of the solution obtained on adding calcium acetate and acetic acid, 
as directed, no alkali being added, as suggested, for settling stubborn calcium 
fluoride precipitates. 

The calcium oxalate is coagulated by heating, then filtered, washed, and 
titrated with 0.25 N potassium permanganate in a hot solution containing 
sulfuric acid. The oxalate is best dissolved from the filter by hot water 
containing sulfuric acid. 

1 ml. 0.25 N potassium permanganate =>=0.005 gram calcium. 

Calculation.— If A = ml. 0.25 N calcium acetate, 

R=ml. 0.25 N potassium permanganate, 

factor for converting the aliquot portion of solution 
taken in the calcium determination to total solution. 
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Then A ml. — Xfi mL>==^nil. 0.25 N calcium acetate required by flucrine. 

The difference multiplied by 0.005= calcium combined with fluorine, or 
multiplied by 0.006= equivalent fluorine (CaX1.2=r). (See Discussion.) 

Correction. — OwinR to the slight solubility of calcium fluoride and possibly to 
the formation of a complex compound, calcium fluoride with a fluosilicate, a corrective 
factor seems to be necessary, the ratio of calcium to fluorine being 40 : 48, rather than 
the ratio represented in the formula CaFi. 


PROCEDURE C-DETERMINATION IN ALKALI FLUORIDES 

Decomposition. — 0.5 to 1 gram of the alkali fluoride is dissolved in about 
100 ml. of hot water. 

Precipitation. — The fluorine is precipitated by adding, from a burette, a 
known amount of 0.25 N calcium acetate in sufficient amount to precipitate 
all the fluorine, and then 5 to 10 ml. in excess. If the solution has not become 
acid by addition of the reagent, make it so by adding acetic acid. The solution 
and precipitate are transferred to a 250-ml. graduated flask, and after cooling 
are made to volume and well mixed. An aliquot portion is now fdtered through 
a fine-mesh filter (rejecting the first 5 to 6 ml.), A measured portion (half 
the original total is recommended) is heated to boiling, and calcium is precipi- 
tated by adding an excess of sodium oxalate. The solution is neutralized 
with ammonia and the calcium oxalate filtered off, washed, and titrated with 
0.25 N potassium permanganate, according to the standard procedure. (See 
Precipitation and Titration of Calcium.) 

Calculations of Fluorine. 

If A = total ml. of 0.25 N calcium acetate, 

B=m\. of 0.25 N potassium permanganate required by the calcium in 
half the total volume. 

Then A— 2R = % fluorine per half gram sample or (A— 2B)X0.005X0.948 
= gram fluorine. 

Notes. — It appears that the compound formed by addition of calcium acetate to 
the soluble fluoride is CaFs; it is thus possible to use the conversion factor 0.948 for 
converting the calcium, combined with fluorine, to its equivalent fluoride. 

The method does not distinguish fluorine combined as a fluosillcate from fluorine 
combined as a fluoride. 

The best method for decomposing fluorspar or calcium fluoride was found to 'be by 
fusion with sodium and potassium carbonates, sodium carbonate and potassium hy- 
droxide, or Bixlium or potassium carbonate and sodium hydroxide. The presence of 
silica is necessary. 

CaF 2 is precipitated by adding the calcium acetate reagent to the alkaline solution 
of the fluoride. The calcium carbonate, which also forms, redissolvea as soon as the 
solution becomes acid. A large amount of acid is to be avoided, as this liberates silicic 
acid, which prevents the settling of the fluoride. Wlien the solution is first acidified 
Hnd the calcium fluoride is then precipitated, the compound settles badly and is difficult 
to filter. Should the fluoride be difficult to settle, it is preferable to make the solution 
alkaline by addition of sodium or potassium hydroxide, rather than to add an insoluble 
substance to carry down the flocculent material. The alkali treatment coagulates the 
fluoride (probably dissolving silicic acid) and causes rapid settling. 
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VOLUMETRIC DETERMINATION OF FLUORINE" 

The Method of Hawley. — Fluorine is precipitated as PbFCl, using hydro- 
chloric acid and lead acetate. The chlorine contained is determined by some 
standard method for chlorine and fluorine is calculated from the results. This 
procedure is applicable in the presence of fairly large amounts of the radicals 
that interfere in the gravimetric procedure. It can be used nearly equally as 
well with simple fluorides as with complexes such as topaz, mica, insecticides 
and other artificial mixtures. The method is especially well adapted to ores 
and mineral substances. Insoluble substances must be rendered soluble 
by fusion. The accuracy on low-grade materials is somewhat better than that 
of the Berzelius CaF 2 method. 

Reagents. — Lead acetate: 10% lead acetate solution containing 1% glacial 
acetic acid. 

Wash solution: Saturated PbFCl solution for washing. (For preparation 
see gravimetric method, page 405.) 

^oceduie. — Preparation of material; One-half gram of the dried sample is 
fused " with 7-8 grams of sodium-potassium carbonate mixture (1 : 1) in a 
platinum^* crucible. About 4 times as much silica as fluorine should be 
present (a great excess should be avoided). Sulfur, if present, should be 
oxidized here with H 2 O 2 or Na 202 (an excess should be avoided; this treatment 
lowers the accuracy). 

When well fused the mass is placed on a smooth metal plate and allowed to 
cool. The dish and melt are heated with water in a casserole until completely 
disintegrated and then filtered. Any lumps remaining arc heated with 1 gram 
of Na 2 C 03 and thoroughly washed with hot H 2 O. The washings are added 
to the above filtrate. 

The beaker containing the filtrate (15O'250 ml.) is covered and 16 drops of 
concentrated HCl are added (high grade substance may require 22-24 drops but 
much more will precipitate PbCl-).*® 

The solution is warmed to 40^ C. and enough HNOs is added to make neu- 
tral to methyl-orange and to leave 3 drop.s in excess. 

Precipitation of PbFCl.— Ten drops of glacial acetic acid and 25 ml. of the 
clear lead acetate are added. The precipitate of PbFCl, dense and granular, 
forms usually at once but the precipitation may not be complete for 30-60 
minutes. The solution is stirred and cooled. The temperature must not fall 
below 15® C. or PbCL’® will crystallize; other Pb salts may precipitate here but 
they will not make a great deal of difference. The precipitate is filtered off 
(on fine paper), washed, first with a small amount of cold H 20 ,’^ then with 
PbFCl 3^ times and finally 1-2 with cold H 2 O. 

" Compiled by Ernest P. Hemer. 

" If the fluoride is soluble the fusion may be omitted, but this seldom is the case in 
ores. 

" A porcelain crucible may be used; if so it should be broken and boiled with the 
mdt in extracting. 

" The second boiling usually recovers all the fluorine, but with high fluorine content 
refusion increases the accuracy. 

" FbCU ciystala can be recognized by their needle-like structure, transparency sud 
high luster. They are also more soluble in HfO than PbFCl. 

Accuracy is much decreased if pure water is used for washing. 
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Dfiterminatlon of Chlorine • — Difisolve the PbFCl precipitate by pouring 
20-30 ml. of hot 25% nitric acid through the filter. The mixture should be 
heated on a steam bath.” 

The chlorine can now be determined by any standard method. The silver 
nitrate method of Volhard may be used, the silver may be deposited by 
electrolysis or silver chloride may be cupelled. 


VALUATION OF FLUORSPAR 

The following procedure, worked out by Dr, Bidtel,” meets the commercial 
requirements for the valuation of fluorspar. The determinations usually 
required are calcium fluoride, silica, and calcium carbonate; in some particular 
cases lead, iron, zinc, and sulfur. 

Procedure. Calcium Carbonate. — One gram of the finely powdered sample 
is placed in a small Erlcnmeyer flask, 10 ml. of 10% acetic acid are added, a 
short-stemmed funnel inserted in the neck of the flask as a splash trap, and 
the mixture heated for an hour on a water bath, agitating from time to time. 
The calcium carbonate is decomposed and may be dissolved out as the soluble 
acetate, whereas the fluoride and silica arc practically unaffected. The solution 
is filtered through a 7-cm. ashless filter, the residue washed with warm water 
four times, and the filter burned off in a weighed platinum crucible at as low 
a temperature as possible. The loss of weight minus 0.0015 gram (the amount 
of calcium fluoride soluble in acetic acid under the conditions named) is reported 
as calciitm carbonate. 

Silica. — The residue in the platinum crucible is mixed with about 1 gram 
^jf yellow mercuric oxide, in form of emulsion in water (to oxidize any sulfide 
that may be present); any hard lumps that may have formed are broken up, 
the mixture evaporated to dryness and heated to dull redness, then cooled 
and weighed. About 2 ml. of hydrofluoric acid are added and the mixture 
evaporated to dryness. This is repeated twice to ensure complete expulsion 
silica (as BiFO. A few drops of hydrofluoric acid are then added, together 
some macerated filter paper, and a few drops of ammonium hydroxide to 
P*‘ecipitate the iron. The solution is evaporated to dryness, heated to dull 
rtidness, cooled and weighed. The loss of weight is reported as silica. 

Much heat must not be used for there is danger of dispelling some chlorine. If 
there is a great deal of PbFGl it may not dissolve readily, out this does not matter 
li? r “tich PbSOi is present. This will interfere later if not removed here; but since 
jhFCl is very soluble in nitric acid and PbSOi is not, a separation can be effected by 
altering. 

“ E. Bidtel, J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 4 , 201 (1912). 
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Cedcium Fluoride. — The residue is treated with 2 ml. of hydrofluoric acid 
and 10 drops of nitric acid (to decompose the oxides), the crucible covered and 
placed on a moderately warm water bath for thirty minutes, the lid then 
removed and the sample taken to dryness. The evaporation with hydrofluoric 
acid is repeated to ensure the transposition of the nitrates to fluorides, and if 
the residue is still colored, hydrofluoric acid aj^ain added and the mixture taken 
to dryness a third time; then a few drops of hydrofluoric acid are added and 
10 ml. of ammonium acetate solution (the acetate solution is made by neutral- 
izing 400 ml. of 80% acetic acid with cone, ammonia, adding 20 grams of citric 
acid and making the mixture up to 1000 ml. with cone, ammonium hydroxide). 
The mixture is digested for thirty minutes on a boiling water bath, then filtered 
and washed with hot water containing a small amount of ammonium acetate, 
and finally with pure hot water. (Several washings by decantation are advis- 
able.) The residue is ignited in the same crucible and weighed as calcium 
fluoride. An addition of 0.0022 gram should be made to compensate for loss of 
CaFs. 

Pure calcium fluoride is white. To test the purity of the residue, 2 ml. of 
aulfuric acid are added and the material taken to fumes to decompose the 
fluoride; 1 ml. of additional sulfuric acid is added and the excess of acid expelled 
by heating. The residue is weighed as calcium sulfate. This is now fused 
with sodium carbonate, and the fusion treated with hydrochloric acid in excess. 
If barium is present the solution will be cloudy (liaSO^). 


ANALYSIS OF SODIUM FLUORIDE 

Preparation of the Sample and Insoluble Residue.— Ten grams of the 
sample are dissolved in 250 ml. of water in a beaker, and boiled for five minutes, 
then filtered into a liter flask through an ashless filter; the residue is washed with 
several portions of water and ignited. This is weighed as insoluble residue. 
The filtrate and washings are made to 1000 ml. with distilled water. 

Sodium Fluoride. — Fifty ml. of the solution equivalent to 0.5 gram of 
sample are diluted to 200 ml, in a beaker, 0.5 gram sodium carbonate is added 
and the mixture boiled. An exce.ss of calcium chloride solution is now added 
slowly and boiled for about five minutes. A small amount of paper pulp in 
added to prevent the precipitate from running through the filter, the precipitate 
allowed to settle and then filtered, using a 9-cm. S. & S. 500, or B. A A. 
grade A, filter paper. The fluoride is washed twice by decantation, and four 
or five times on the filter with small portions of hot water. The final washings 
should be practically free of chlorine. 
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The residue is ignited in a platinum dish, then treated with 25 ml. of acetic 
acid, and taken to dryness. This treatment is repeated and the residue taken 
up with a little hot water and filtered. The calcium fluoride is washed free of 
calcium acetate with small portions of water, remembering that CaF 2 is slightly 
soluble in water. The ignited residue is weighed as CaFs. 

CaFsX 1.0758 = NaF. 

Sodium Sulfate. — To the filtrate from calcium fluoride is added 10 ml. 
liydrochloric acid and then a hot solution of barium chloride. The BaS 04 is 
allowed to settle, filtered, washed, dried, ignited, anil weighed as usual. 

I3aS04 X 0.6086== N a2S04. 

Sodium Carbonate. — Sodium carbonate is determined on a 5-gram sample 
by the usual metliod for carbon dioxide as described in the chapter on Carbon. 

Approximate results may be obtained by adding a small excess of normal 
sulfuric acid to 5 grams of the fluoride in a platinum dish, boiling oil the carbon 
dioxide, and titrating the excess of acid with normal caustic, using phenol- 
phthalein indicator. 

One ml. N H2S04= 0.053 gram Na 2 COj. 

H2S04X1.0808 = Na2C08. 

Sodium Chloride.— Fifty ml. of the sample is titrated with N/10 AgNOs 
solution. 

Silica. — This is probably present as sodium silicofluoride and silicate. One 
gram of the sample is dissolved in the least amount of water and a small excess of 
hydrofluoric acid added to convert the silicate to silicofluoride, then an equal 
volume of alcohol. After allowing to stand for an hour, the precipitate is 
filtered, washed with 50% alcohol until free of acid and the filter and fluoride are 
placed in a beaker with 100 ml. of water, boiled and titrated with N/10 NaOH. 

One ml. N/l0NaOII = 0.0015 gram Si02 or 0.0047 gram Na 2 SiF 6 . 

Volatile Matter and Moisture. — One-gram sample is lieated to dull redness 
to constant weight. Loss of weight is due to moisture and volatile products. 


DETERMINATION OF TRACES OF FLUORINE 

An approximate estimation of traces of fluorine may be made by utilizing 
the method outlined for detection of this element. By varying the amounts 
()f substance tested, an etch is obtained that is comparable with one of a set 
of standard etches, obtained with known amounts of fluorine in form of 
^^Icium fluoride, added to the same class of material examined. 

The conditions in obtaining the standard etches and those of the tests should 
he the same. This applies to the temperature of the paraffine bath, duration of 
f'he run, size of mark exposing the surface of the test-plate, and the general 
Wiode of procedure. 
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One gram of eample is placed in a lead bomb with 12 ml, of sulfuric acid, 
the bomb closed with glass plate in place and heated in an oil bath for 4R 
minutes at Ids'* C. The etching on the glass plate is compared with etching 
using known amounts of fluorine as CaFs and the same kind of glass. 



The glass plate is kept cool by circulating cold water. The type of bomb 
and its connections are shown in Figure 53. 

Note.— The importance of regulating the temperature may be seen by the results 
obtained by Woodman and Talbot. With a temperature of 79-80® C., one part of 
fluorine may be detected in 25 to 100 thousand parts of material; by raising the temper- 
ature to 136" C., the delicacy of the procedure is increased to one part of fluorine in 
1 to 6 million parts. The limit of delicacy is apparently reached at 213-218® C. (i e-i 
1 part F per 26 million). 

A metd condenser, such as is recommended for mercury determinations, may be 
used and the oil or paraffin bath substituted for an electric heater automatically 
controlled. 

CriscD is claimed to be better than paraffin, as this does not give off any unpleasant 
fumes when heated. 
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DETECTION AND ESTIMATION OF SMALL AMOUNTS 
OF FLUORINE® 

Zirconium Purpuwn Tebt 

Reagent — The following Bubstances are necessary to make one liter of the 
reagent: 0.16 gram of zirconium oxychloride, 9 mg. of purpurin (1, 2 , 4-tri- 
hydroxyanthraquinoue)| 30 ml. of ethanol, and 720 ml. of concentrated hy- 
drochloric acid. 

The zirconium salt is dissolved in 100 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid, 
100 ml. of water being added to insure a clear solution. The purpurin is 
dissolved in the alcohol and the resulting solution added slowly with continuous 
shaking to the zirconium solution. The remainder of the hydrochloric acid is 
then added and the solution made up to 1 liter with water. It is essential that 
the purpurin be added to the zirconium .solution and not vice versa, since 
otherwise the solution becomes cloudy. The mixture is allowed to stand over- 
night and is then ready for use. The reagent is stable for at least 1 month. 
After 2 or 3 months the color begins to fade and a precipitate forms. 

In the absence of interfering substances, the solid, or residue obtained after 
evaporating the solvent, is dissolved in 2 ml. of 6 N hydrochloric acid and 
2 ml. of the reagent are added. The pink color of the reagent will turn yellow 
immediately if 0.003 mg. or more of fluoride is present. To confirm the presence 
of fluorine, solid zirconium oxychloride is added a little at a time with shaking. 
The color should turn pink again. If it does not, or if a cloudy or orange 
solution results after the addition of the purpurin-zirconium reagent, the pres- 
ence of interfering elements which have destroyed the dye is indicated. The 
final acidity of the mixture should be between 7 N and 10 N with respect to 
hydrochloric acid. If the acidity is greater than 10 N, the color in the absence 
of fluorine is orange or yellow; if less than 6 N, a cloudy solution forms. The 
test becomes impossible at acidities of less than 4 N. 

Distillation Method. — The fluoride is distilled off as silicon tetrafluoride, 
which is collected in the pink purpurin-zirconium reagent. The distillation 
apparatus consists of a wide-mouth Pyrex flask of about 150 ml. capacity. It is 
fitted with a ground-glass stopper containing an inlet tube extending to the 
bottom and a second tube ending below the neck of the flask, the other end of 
which is bent down and sealed in a small test tube. 

The dry sample is introduced into the flask with about 1 gram of quartz 
or silica powder and 25 ml. of concentrated sulfuric acid. One milliliter of the 
purpurin-zirconium reagent is put into the small test tube. A stream of air, 
dried by concentrated sulfuric acid, is passed through the flask and the latter 
heated to 140° C. in an oil bath. It is essential that the entire apparatus be 
p(irfectly dry before the test is begun. The temperature should never exceed 
1^0*^ C. A blank test run for 1 hour without any fluoride gives no change in 
t'Olor of the reagent in the small test tube. Longer heating results in a gradual 
<^fiaiige of color of the reagent to orange. The speed with which the reagent 
(*hanges color depends on the amount of fluoride present. 

I. M. Kolthoff and Maurice E. Stansby, Ind. and Eng. Cbem., Anal. Ed, 6, IIB 
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Quantitative Estimation 

Reagents Required. — 300 mg. of purpurin in a liter of ethanol; and 10 N 
hydrochloric acid; zirconium oxychloride (ZrOCU-SHiO) in 10 N hydrochloric 
acid, containing 0.8 gram of zirconium per liter; and a solution of 19.60 grams 
of cobalt nitrate [CO(NOg)-r 6H2O] and 0.132 gram of potassium dichromate 
per liter of water, kept in a glass-stoppered bottle. 

Procedure. — For the determination of 0.5 to 15 mg. of fluoride the fluoride 
sample is introduced into an oil-sample bottle of 100 ml. capacity. If it is a 
solid, 2 ml. of water should be added; if it is a liquid, 2 ml., or a larger volume, 
made about 10 N with respect to hydrochloric acid together with 2 ml. water 
may be used. Five ml. of 10 N hydrochloric acid are added from a buret and 
then 2 ml. of the purpurin solution from a pipet. Forty ml. of the cobalt- 
dichromate solution measured with a graduate are put into a similar oil- 
sample bottle and used to give standard color for comparison. The zirconium 
solution in hydrochloric acid is now^ added from a buret iiiiiil the color of the 
solution begins to approach that of the cobalt-dichroinate standard. More 
10 N hydrochloric acid is then added to bring the total volume just under 
40 ml., more zirconium being added till the color matches that of the standard 
with a total volume of 40 ml. (adjusted by adding sufficient 10 N hydrochloric 
acid from the buret). The zirconium solution must bo added slowly with a 
shaking so that the titration requires at least 1 to 2 minutes. 

The number of milligrams of zirconium used is calculated and 1 mg. sub- 
tracted from the amount. 


P'LUOIUDE ComiEBFONDlNO TO ZlRCDNIUM UsED 


Zirconium 

Used 

Mg.» 

Fluoride 

Present 

Mg. 

Zirconium 

Used 

Mg.“ 

Fluoride 

Present 

Mg. 

Zirconium 

Used 

Mg.“ 

Fluoride 

Present 

Mg. 

1 

0.40 

10 

4 . 1.5 

19 

8.90 

2 

0.75 

11 

4.65 

20 

9.50 

3 

1.20 

12 

5.10 

21 

10.10 

4 

1.60 

13 

5.60 

22 

10.72 

5 

2.00 

14 

6.12 

23 

11.40 

6 

2.47 

15 

6.63 

24 

12.08 

7 

2.00 

16 

7.15 

25 

12.90 

8 

3.25 

17 

7.73 

26 

13.70 

g 

3.70 

18 

8.26 

27 

14.53 





28 

15.40 


" Minus 1 mg. 


Suppose that 8.75 mg. of zirconium were used in the titration. By inter- 
polation it is found that 7.75 mg. of zirconium correspond to 3.16 mg. ot 
fluorine. 

Determination of MicroquantitieB. — The method for titration of fluoride 
described cannot be used for titration of quantities of fluoride of less than 0.5 
mg. A special calorimetric titration procedure is described below for amounts 
of fluorine between 0.01 and 0.05 mg. 
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The ziroonium-purpurin reagent is prepared by adding slowly with shaking 
a solution of 9 mg. of purpurin in 30 ml. of ethanol to a solution of 0,16 gram 
of zirconium oxychloride in 6 N hydrochloric acid. Add 620 ml. of concen- 
trated hydrochloric acid to the mixture, and make to 1 liter with water. The 
standard fluoride solution is a solution of sodium fluoride containing 2 mg. of 
fluorine per 100 ml. of 8 N hydrochloric acid. 

Measure out 10 ml. of the zirconium-purpurin reagent into each of two test 
tubes of uniform diameter. Add the unknown sample made up to 2 ml. and 
6 N with respect to hydrochloric acid to one test tube. To the other add 2 ml. 
of 6 N hydrochloric acid. Add about 2.4 ml, of the standard fluoride solution 
from the microburet to the second tube, which gives an orange color. Then 
add the same fluoride solution to the other test tube and enough 8 N hydro- 
chloric acid so that the colors match when the volumes are the same. 

The difference in the amount of standard fluoride added to both test tubes 
corresponds to the amount of fluorine in the unknown. Thus, if 2.4 ml. were 
used for the blank and 1.7 ml. for the sample, the fluorine content of the un- 
known is (2.4-1.7)0.02=0.014 mg. 

The end point can be recognized within 0.1 ml. of the standard fluoride 
solution— that is, the method is accurate within 0.002 mg. of fluoride. Hence, 
the amount of fluoride in the sample should be 0.01 mg. or larger in order to 
get an accuracy of at least 10%. The upper limit of fluorine in the sample 
amounts to 0.05 mg. according to the procedure described. I^arger quantities 
cau be determined if larger tubes and more of the zirconium-purpurin reagent 
are used. 

Interfering Substances. — Colored substances, substances forming chlorine 
with hydrochloric acid, substances precipitating with zirconium (phosphates) 
or forming more or less stable complexes with fluoride (aluminum, boric acid), 
and in addition, sulfates oxalates, and nitrites interfere with the titration. 
Successful titrations have been made in the presence of nitrates, sulfites, ace- 
tates, iodides, bromides, zinc, calcium, barium, magnesium and alkali salts. 

Oxidizing substances can be reduced with sodium sulfite before the titration. 
Aluminum ions and boric acid tend to form complexes with fluoride. Since 
these complexes are less stable than the zirconium complex in the strong acid 
medium, titrations can be made in the presence of small amounts of these 
substances. In the titration of 2 mg. of fluoride 7.50 ml. of reagent were 
required; in the presence of 10 mg. of aluminum, 7.50; of 15 mg. 7.2; of 20 mg., 
7.0; of 30 mg., 6. 1 ; and of 50 mg., 5.5 ml., respectively. With the same amount 
of fluorine and 1 to 10 mg. of boric acid the results found were about 5% high. 
The complex formation does not interfere yet or at any rate is overshadowed 
by a tendency of boric acid to react with the zirconium-purpurin reagent. 
With 100 mg. of boric acid the results were 33% low. Phosphate interferes 
strongly; when as little as 1 mg. is present, it becomes impossible to titrate a 
bnig. sample of fluoride, owing to the cloudy appearance of the solution. 



GALLIUM ^ 

Oa, at.wU 69.72; sp-ifT. 5.95; mp. 30° C.; oxide GbiOi 


Occurrence.— Gallium is a very rare element. Until recently, it had only 
been found in traces in a large number of zinc blendes, iron ores, and aluminium 
minerals (bauxite and kaolin). The mineral germanite, discovered in South 
Africa in 1924,^ contains 8.7% of germanium and 0.7% of gallium. In zinc 
smelting, gallium may concentrate in the retort residues, in the form of an 
indium-gallium alloy. 

Uses. — Gallium melts at 30° and boils at about 1700° C. It has therefore 
come into use, in the form of gallium-in-quartz thermometers graduated to 
1000” C., for the measurement of temperatures beyond the range of mercury-in- 
glass thermometers. 

Behavior in Solution.— Gallium bears a decided resemblance to aluminum in 
its chemical reactions. Ammonia or ammonium sulfide precipitates the white 
hydroxide, which is a weaker base than alumina, hence more readily soluble in 
caustic soda; it is markedly soluble in ammonia, the solubility being increased 
by ammonium salts. Gallia is not quantitatively precipitated as basic acetate. 
The metal is not precipitated by hydrogen sulfide from acid or neutral solution, 
but adsorbed by the hydrogen sulfide precipitates of other metals in acid 
solution. Unlike aluminum, gallium is precipitated as a ferrocyanide insoluble 
in hydrochloric acid (1 : 2 water). 


DETECTION 

The minute quantities in which gallium occurs in minerals (with the sin^e 
exception of germanite) call for a spectroscopic method as the surest means of 
detection, the spark spectrum of the element showing an intense violet line at 
X 4170 and a less intense one at 4031. A spark of about 2 mm. is taken off the 
surface of the chloride solution, obtained according to the indications given 
below. 


psEJkKmoiii or rsE morion 

It is necessary to take large quantities— at least 100 gms.— of the common 
ores for the determination. Blende is treated with aqua regia; the nitric aci 

‘ Chapter by W. R. Bchoeller, Ph.D., metaUurglcal chemist, I«ndon, England. 

• Kriesel, ^em. Zeit., 4S, 9Q1, 1924. 
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is subsequently expelled by evaporation with hydrochloric acid. Iron and 
manganese ores are dissolved in strong hydrochloric acid, bauxite requires 
fusion with bisulfate, kaolin is fused with sodium carbonate and the silica 
removed from solution by the usual acid evaporation. 


SEPARATIONS 

(1) From Bivalent Metals.” — The solution, containing but little free mineral 
acid, is treated with excess of ammonium acetate, and ammonium nitrate so as 
to contain about 2% of the salt; it is then boiled and precipitated with a fresh 
10% solution of tannin. The quantity of the latter should be 10 times that of 
the gallium, but not less than 0.5 gm. The bulky white gallium precipitate is 
collected and washed with dilute ammonium nitrate solution, containing a few 
drops of acetic acid, until free from chlorides. If at all substantial, it is die* 
solved in dilute hydrocliloric acid, and reprecipitated by addition of ammonium 
acetate, nitrate, and tannin as before. 

(2) From Aluminum, Chromium, Indium, Uranium, Cerium.^ — The cold 
solution of the metals in 2 N sulfuric acid is treated with a 6% solution of 
cupferron until no further precipitation takes place. The white flocculent 
precipitate is collected under gentle suction. If cloudy, the filtrate is treated 
with 1 or 2 ml. of reagent and again passed through the filter containing the 
bulk of the precipitate, which is washed with 2 N sulfuric acid. The filtrate is 
kept under observation, and if a fresh cloudiness develops, another filtration is 
made. The washed precipitate should be free from chloride. If more than 2 
gms. of alumina, or if more India than gallia, is present (in the latter case the 
precipitate will be yellow while hot), the precipitation should be repeated. 

(3) From Aluminum, Indium, and Iron.^ — Like ferric chloride, gallium 
chloride can be extracted by repeated shaking with ether from a 6 N hydro- 
chloric acid solution. The extract is evaporated, and the residual liquid 
poured into boiling 0.3 N sodium hydroxide. The gallium goes into solution. 
The ferric hydroxide is filtered off and washed; the filtrate is acidified and 
precipitated with ammonia, or with ammonium acetate and tannin. 

(4) From Iron ” (A; More iron than gallium). — The cold sulfate solution, 
which should be free from ammonium salts, is approximately neutralized with 
sodium carbonate, and a solution of 10 gms. of sodium thiosulfate added. It is 
then heated, and kept boiling for 15 minutes, with additions of 10-ml. portions 
of aniline at intervals of 5 minutes; this completes the neutralization. The 
precipitate, which contains the gallia and a little iron, is collected, washed with 
hot water, and ignited. (B: More gallium than iron.) For the removal of 
the remaining iron, the ignited precipitate is fused with bisulfate, the solution 
treated with tartaric acid and ammonia, and the iron precipitated as sulfide. 
The filtrate is acidihed with acetic acid, the hydrogen sulfide boiled ofi, and the 

* Moser and Brukl, Monatsh. Chem., So, 181, 1928; 51, 325, 1929; Brukl, ibid., 52, 
253, 1929. 

* Moaer and Brukl, loe. eil. 

‘ Swift, J. Am. Chem. Soo., 46, 2375, 1924. 

' Moaer and Brakl, loc, at. 
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gallium precipitated by boiling with tannin and ammonium acetate as explained 
under (1). 


GRAVIMETIUC ESTIMATION 

Gallium is always weighed as the oxide, obtained by ignition of the hy- 
droxide, the tannin complex, or the cupferron precipitate. The washed pre- 
cipitate is dried with the paper in a tared porcelain crucible. It is then heated 
on an asbestos mat till charring is over and ignited till white, finally over a 
blast burner. The oxide is hygroscopic, and should be weighed without delay. 
As gallium chloride is volatile, it is important that the precipitate should be 
washed free from chloride ion if this is present in the solution. Gallium 
precipitates should be ignited in porcelain; if platinum crucibles are used, 
partial reduction by diffusing burner gases may take place, with deterioration of 
the crucible. 

Estimation in Base-Metal Ores.— The cold acid solution of a large quantity 
of the ore, obtained as explained before, is treated with zinc for the purpose of 
removing most of the heavy metals. The filtrate is then boiled with a large 
excess of zinc; the precipitate thus obtained consists of basic salts of iron, 
aluminum, gallium, and zinc. 

(a) The precipitate is dissolved in hydrochloric acid, the iron oxidized 
with nitric acid, and the solution precipitated with ammonia. The precipitate 
is dissolved in 6 N hydrochloric acid, and the solution repeatedly extracted with 
ether. The ethereal extracts are evaporated, the residual solution evaporated 
with sulfuric acid, and the iron and gallium separated from each other according 
to “ Separation from Iron, A.” 

(h) Alternatively the precipitate, if low in iron, is dissolved in 2 N sulfuric 
acid, for cupferron treatment (see " Separations (2) ”). The resulting pre- 
cipitate is fused with bisulfate and the iron precipitated as sulfide from ammo- 
niacal tartrate solution (see " Separation from Iron, B ”). 



GERMANIUM 

Ge, at.wt. 72.6] sp.gT. 5.47; m.p. 958; oxides GeO, GeOi 


The element was predicted by Mcndeleff and called by him " Ekasilicon.” 
It was later discovered by (H. Winkler in 1866 in the mineral argyrodite, 
GeSj'4AgjS. Its valences are 2 and 4, the latter being more common. It 
occurs ill topaz, in certain zinc ores, and blendes and is occasionally associated 
with silver and tin sulfides, and in tantalum and niobium minerals. 

Germanium dioxide forms a white powder of acid properties. Germanous 
oxide is a grayish powder. The tetrafluoride GeFi is similar to the tetra- 
fluorides of carbon and silicon. The sulfide, GeS 2 , is a white precipitate formed 
by action of H:S on germanium solutions. The precipitate is soluble in 
ammonium sulfide, polysulfide and in ammonium hydroxide. 

For details of detection reference is given to the work of Papish, Brewer and 
Holt, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 49, 3028, 1927; J. H. Muller, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 43, 
2549, 1921; Wada and Eato, Sci. Inst. Fhys. Chem. Research, 2 , 243, 1925. 


ESTIMATION 

The volatility of the tetrachloride, of germanium (b.p. GeCK 86 ° C.) makes 
it inadvisable to elTect solution by the action of HCl or aqua regia. The 
mineral is decomposed by fusion with sodium carbonate and sulfur (1 : 1 ), and 
the melt extracted with water. A second fusion of the residue and re-extraction 
is advisable. The filtrate containing the germanium, etc., is neutralized with 
dilute II:S 04 and the solution further acidified until it contains about 25% free 
HnSOi* (i.e. is .5 K in respect to this acid). GeS 2 is precipitated from this 
solution by saturation with H 2 S and settling for 10-12 hours to coagulate the 
almost colloidal precipitate. The sulfides are filtered off and washed with 
5 N H 2 SO 4 solution saturated with HgS.* 

SEPARATIONS 

The sulfide of germanium, obtained as directed above, may be separated 
from Cu, Hg, Fb, Di, Cd and Cu by dissolving with alkaline sulfide or polysulfide 
and filtering as in case with the separation of As, Sb and Sn. 

‘ 9 N HBr is also satisfactory (Noyes and Bray, Qual. Anal. Rare Elements). The 
bromide is not volatile as is the chloriae. 
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The volatility of the chloride affordd a method of separation from a number 
of other elements.^ 


DETERMINATION AS OXIDE > 

The sulfide obtained by precipitation of GeS2 from a 5 N H2SO4 solution and 
washing with 5 N H2SO4 (saturated with H3S) is dissolved in NH4OH and 
filtered into a weighed large-sized crucible or dish of platinum. The residue is 
washed until the washings pass through uncolored. To the filtrate and 
washings about 25 ml. of 3% H 2 O 2 are added and the solution evaporated and 
the residue heated to 105° C. This is now moistened with H2SO4 and heated to 
expel ammonium sulfate and free acid, and then ignited to constant weight 
and weighed as GeOs. 


DETERMINATION AS MAGNESIUM ORTHOGERMANATE « 

The compound MgaGe 04 is obtained by precipitation with magnesium 
sulfate from an ammoniacal solution. The precipitation does not occur in 
presence of ammonium tartrate. Fhosphate and arsenate are precipitated 
under these conditions. (See also Qual. Anal. Rare Elements, Noyes and Bray.) 

Procedure. — Germanium is precipitated as sulfide as described in the previ- 
ous paragraphs. The precipitate is dissolved in NH4OH and H 2 OS. The 
excess of the peroxide is expelled by boiling the solution. The solution of 
germanium is made faintly acid with H 2 SO 4 and about 15 ml. of 4 N (NH 4 ) 2 S 04 
solution added and 30 ml. of N MgS 04 solution. Now NH4OH is added until 
the free acid is neutralized and 20 ml in excess. The solution is heated to 
boiling and then allowed to cool and settle for 10-12 hours. The precipitate is 
filtered and washed with dilute NH4OH (1 : 10 ), using as little of the wash 
reagent as possible, 40-50 ml. The residue is ignited according to the procedure 
recommended for magnesium estimation and then ignited to constant weight 
and weighed as Mg 2 Ge 04 . 

* L. M. Dennis and J. Papish, J. Am. Chem. Boc., 43, 2130, 1021; L. M. Dennis and 
E. B. Johnson, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 45, 1380, 1023. 

*E. B. Johnson and L. M. Iannis, J. Am. Chem. Boo., 47, 700, 1925. 

* J. H. Muller, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 44, 2493, 1922. 



GOLDi 

Au, utMt. WJ2\sp,gt. 19.33; m.p. 1063; h.p. 2600” C.; oxiifes, AuiO, AuiO, 


Gold 18 commonly found in igneous rocks that are high in silica, in quartz 
veins, in sedimentary rocks and metamorphic rocks. It is found in placer 
deposits and in alluvial sands. It may occur alloyed with silver and is fre- 
quently found associated with bismuth, copper, lead and iron. It occurs 
combined as telluride, silvanite, gold and silver telluride; calaverite, gold 
telluride. Combined gold may be found in pyrite, chalcopyrite, galena, 
sphalerite, arsenopyrite, tctradymite. It occurs in sea water. In native state 
it is found in grains, scales, plates and nuggets.* The hardness of the metal 
varies from 2.5 to 3. The tellurides vary in color from silver white, yellow, 
steel gray to nearly black. 


DETECTION 

Because of the limited application and tediousness of wet methods, the 
detection of a small quantity (2 parts per million or less) of gold in a mineral or 
base metal is most positively carried out by furnace methods of assaying. 
Wet methods of detection of traces of gold can be applied only to solutions free 
of colored salts and elements precipitated by the reagents employed. As a rule, 
in the treatment of an unknown substance, advantage is taken of the solubility 
of most metals and their compounds, and insolubility of gold by one of the 
mineral acids. 

Detection of Gold in Alloys.— In metals or alloys which produce colorless 
solutions with dilute nitric acid, gold, in the absence of other insoluble matter, 

* On account of the conspicuous glistening ydlow appearance of the native element, 
gold attracted the attention of man during toe early ages and probably is the oldest 
known petal. The use of the metal for ornaments is mentioned in the Old Testament 
and the early writings of the Greeks and Romans. It still finds extensive use in jeweliy 
and ornaments. Its non-corrosibility, ductility and beauty of color and luster have 
served to make the element valuable for many purposes^dental uses, foil for coloring 
ornaments, finely spun wire, in the arts for decorative purposes. 

■ In Austndia two nuggrts were found weighing 134 and 190 pounds respectively. 
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exhibits itself as a black or brownish residue which settles readily, and from 
which the liquid can be separated by careful decantation. If unassociated with 
metals of the platinum group, this residue will become yellowish brown on 
heating with cone, nitric acid. 

In copper, nickel and such alloys, which leav6 a residue of sulfur, carbon or 
silicious matter on treatment with dilute nitric acid, the solution is filtered 
through double ashless filters and the filter and residue incinerated in a porcelain 
crucible. The residue, which may require pulverizing, is digested for a few 
minutes with aqua regia, and the dilute, filtered solution evaporated to dryness 
by heating below 200° F, Just as soon as dry, the mass is moistened with the 
least quantity of hydrochloric acid and the purple of Cassius test applied to its 
water solution in a small volume. This test is made by adding a solution of 
stannous chloride, containing stannic chloride. In strongly acid and concen- 
trated gold solutions a precipitate of brown metallic gold is obtained. If the 
solution is but slightly acid and dilute, a reddish purple color is produced by 
colloidal gold and the stannic acid. The tint fades on standing. Addition of 
ammonia produces a red coloration. 

This test applied to 1 part of gold in 600,000 of solution W'ill impart a per- 
ceptible shade; to double this quantity, a mauve color. When gold is present in 
somewhat greater proportion a flocculent precipitate will form. 

Test jot Gold in Minerals , — From minerals, in which the metal exists in 
unalloyed, or iincombined state, gold may be extracted by iodine in potassium 
iodide solution, or by chlorine or bromine water. All minerals containing 
sulhdes should be roasted. In natural or roasted state the sample should be 
very finely pulverized, and usually yields the gold best if first digested with 
nitric acid and washed free of soluble salts. The sample in a flask is covered 
with bromine water, the flask closed with a plug and .shaken frequently during a 
period of three or four hours. The purple of Cassius test is applied to the 
extract, removed by decantation after concentration. 

If it is evident that base metals are present in the bromine water extract in 
quantity sufficient to mask the purple of Cassius test, hydrogen peroxide is 
added to the concentrated liquid, slightly alkaline with sodium or potassium 
hydroxide or carbonate.® After boiling the solution until hydrogen peroxide is 
removed, precipitated hydroxides or carbonates are dissolved by hydrochloric 
acid. Gold in exceedingly small quantity exhibits itself as a light-brown 
residue on a fine filter. This indication should be confirmed by a purple of 
Cassius test on the aqua regia solution of the residue; the test carried out in the 
same manner as on the residue from a solution of a metal. 

Benzidine Acetate Tests , — Maletesta and Nola * make use of benzidine 
acetate (1 gram benzidine dissolved in 10 ml. acetic acid and 50 ml. water) as a 
reagent in the detection of gold and platinum in quite dilute solutions. Gold 
gives a blue coloration which gradually changes to violet. The coloration is 
green in the presence of free acetic acid, changing to blue with addition of 
benzidine in excess. Platinum gives a blue flocculent precipitate, the formation 
of which is promoted by heating. Free mineral acids have no influence on the 
gold and retard the platinum reaction only in the cold. Since ferric salts give a 
blue coloration, stable only in excess of benzidine, their absence must be assured 


® Vanino and Seeman, Ber., 32, 1968, 1899; Rossler, Z. anal. Chem., 49, 733, 1910. 
® BoU. chim. form., 52, 461 (1913). C. A., 8, 1397 (1914). 
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before application of the test for the precious metals. The limit of BeDsitiveheBs 
of the test is 35 parts for gold and 125 parts for platinum per 10,000,000. 

Phenylhydruzine Aceiatg Test. — ^E. Pozzi Escot ® adds phenylhydrazine 
acetate to a very dilute gold solution which contains an excess of an organic acid 
(formic or citric). A violet coloration, permanent f or several hours, is imparted. 
The depth of color is proportional to the quantity when the gold is present in 
less amount than one part in 500,000. 


ESTIMATION 

PREPARATION AND SOLUTION OF THE SAMPLE 

Gold in massive form is practically insoluble in pure nitric, sulfuric or hydro- 
chloric acid, but in the presence of oxidizing agents is attacked appreciably by 
sulfuric, and actively by hydrochloric acid. Gold is found in minute quantity 
in th(3 nitric acid ® solution of its alloys, and in such as contain selenium the 
amount may be a large part of the total present. 

Gold is attacked energetically by aqua regia. Large amounts of gold are 
dissolved with requirement of least attention when the proportion of hydro- 
chloric acid is several times that of the aqua regia formula (3HC1 : IHNO3). 

Gold is dissolved by solutions of chlorine or bromine, by alkaline thio- 
sulfates; in the presence of free oxygen by iodine in potassium iodide solution, by 
soluble cyanides, by fused potassium or sodium hydroxide; by fused potassium 
or sodium nitrate or sulfide. In a finely divided state, it is dissolved by a 
solution of potassium or sodium hydroxide. 

Gold alloys quickly with molten lead. When in the form of bright, un- 
tarnished particles it alloys readily with mercury. 

The methods generally employed for the determination of gold involve 
weighing of the metal. This is separated by wet and dry assay. A chapter is 
devoted to the latter procedure in this text. Gold may be precipitated from 
its solution by displacement by a more positive element or by reducing agents — 
SO 2 , oxalic acid, ferrous sulfate, etc. The methods follow later in the chapter. 

The element resists attack by single acids, but dissolves in a mixture of HCl 
and HNOa— aqua regia. 


SEPARATIONS 

Gold is readily displaced from acid solution by means of base metals, 
aluminum, magnesium, zinc, etc. The insolubility of the metal in HCl, KSOa 
and HNOa when used singly effects a separation from the majority of common 

* An. ehim. anal. chim. appl., 12, 90, 1007: J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 2^ 645 (1907). 

' Dewey, J. Am. Cbem. I%c., 32, 318 (1910); E. Keller, Bull. Am. Inst. Mining Eng., 
W, 681. 
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metais. Gold is eafiily reduced by a number of reducing agente^ulfur 
dioxide gaSi or solution, sulfites, ferrous sulfate, oxalic acid, dimethylglyoxime, 
etc. 

Separation of Gold from the Platinum GroupJ^ — The elements brought into 
solution with aqua regia and converted to chlorides expulsion of HNO 3 by 
repeated evaporation with HCl are treated with SO3. Gold precipitates, 
slightly contaminated by the other noble elements. The metal is dissolved in 
aqua regia, HNOs expelled by evaporation with HCl. The solution diluted is 
treated with HCl so as to contain 2-3 ml. HCl (sp.gr. 1.18) and 3-5 drops of 
H2SO4 (sp.gr. 1.84) per each 100 ml. of solution and gold precipitated by 
addition of oxalic acid, the solution boiled and filtered through a fine-grained 
filter containing paper pulp, and washed with dilute HCl. Further details 
follow under the gravimetric wet method given later in the chapter. Should 
the gold be contaminated with platinum or palladium the ignited metal will be 
colored markedly by these. 

Separation of Gold from Tellurium.* Gold can be precipitated quantita- 
tively by HNO 2 at a pH somewhat greater than 1 , obtained by buffering 1.5% 
HCl solution with Rochelle salt. Gold is also precipitated quantitatively by 
FeSOi in the presence of 1 - 2 % of HCl. The Te is not precipitated under these 
conditions. 


GRAVIMETRIC METHODS 

Gold is always weighed in metallic state, and is determined most accurately 
in the form of the mass obtained by dilute nitric acid treatment of the silver 
alloy resulting from the operation of cupellation in the method of assaying by 
furnace processes. On account of tediousness in making complete separation 
from associated metals, and of uncertainty in collection of the product in a 
form suitable for accurate weighing, direct precipitation methods are never used 
for the valuation of gold-bearing material, but may be applied to the estimation 
of gold in plating baths, the Wohlwill parting electrolyte and solutions of similar 
type. 

Precipitation of Gold , — From such solutions of auric chloride, slightly acid 
with hydrochloric, freed of oxidizing agents by evaporation and displacement 
with hydrochloric acid, and containing but little of the salts of the alkalies or 
alkali earths, gold is separated from other than occluded platinum and palladium 
by precipitation with oxalic acid, ferrous sulfate, or hydrazine hydrochloride. 

^ For details of Heparation of gold from platinum metals by ether extraction consult 
article by F. Mylius, Z. anorg. allgem. Ghem., 70| 203, 1911; for et^l acetate extraction 
by Noyes and Bray, see also V. Lenher and C. n. &v, J. Phys. Chem,, 30, 120, 1926. 

* I^her, Smith and Knowles, Ind. Eng. Chem., Anal. Ed., 5 , 43 (IftM). 
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The reactions are hastened by heat. When salts of the alkalies or earths are 
present, equally good separation and more complete precipitation can be 
obtained by addition of excess of sodium peroxide, boiling vigorously for a few 
minutes and then acidif 3 ring with hydrochloric acid. The precipitated metal is 
collected on an ashless filter paper, and, after drying, weighed. 

Gold precipitated from a very weak solution is in such fine form that it is not 
wholly retained by the finest paper. 


WET GOLD ASSAY OF MINERALS 

A wet gold assay, suitable for prospector's use,* is carried out by covering one 
assay ton (29.17 grams) of the finely pulverized natural or roasted ore in a por- 
celain mortar with 50 ml. of a solution of 2 parts of iodine and 4 parts potassium 
iodide in 100 ml. of water. Sulfide ores should be roasted and digested with 
nitric acid before treatment with the iodine solution. Similar treatment is 
advantageously applied to all ores. The ore is ground in contact with the iodine 
solution and additions of the halogen a^e made whenever the liquid becomes 
colorless. The solution is then allowed to stand at least an hour. To the 
filtrate and washings from the pulp, in a glass-stoppered bottle or flask, are 
added 5 grams of gold-free mercury. The liquid is shaken vigorously with the 
mercury until clear. The mercury is then transferred to a small porcelain 
casvserole, washed with clean water and dissolved by warming carefully with 10 
ml. nitric acid. The gold mass is washed free of nitrate of mercury by de- 
cantation, dried and annealed byJieating in a casserole over a Bunsen flame, and 
the metal weighed. Each milligram represents an ounce per ton. Results 
obtained by this method of assaying are usually more than 50% of the actual 
gold content. 

Electrolytic Method. — The gold content of a cyanide plating bath containing 
no potassium ferrocyanide may be estimated by electrolysis.^* 

Procedure. — A measured quantity, 25 to 50 ml. in a tared platinum dish, is 
diluted to Lem. of the rim of the dish and, using a carbon or platinum anode, 
electrolyzed for about three hours at a current density NDidd= 0.067 amp. 
(0.0043 per square inch). Completion of deposition is recognized by the lack 
of any deposit within fifteen minutes, on a platinum strip suspended on the rim 
of the dish. The dish plus gold deposit is washed, rinsed with alcohol, dried at 
212^ and when cold weighed. 

The following is a summary of the conditions of deposition of gold in compact fonn 
as described by Classen; 3 grams potassium cyanide were add^ to a gold chloride 
solution containing 0.0545 gram of gold in 120 ml. This solution heated to about 55° C. 
when electrol 3 ^ed at a current density of NDioo»0.38 amp. (0.024 amp. per square inch), 
with a potential difference of 2.7-4.0 volts, deposited its gold content in one and a 
half hours. Time required for deposition is tripled if the electrolyte is at room tem- 
perature. 

Miller ^ deposited 0.1236 gram of gold in two and a quarter hours from 125 ml. 

*De Luce, Mining Bci. Prea^ 100, 895 (1010); Hawson, Mining Sci. Press, 100, 
036 (1010); Davis, Mines and MineraJs, Oct. 1010, Feb. 1011; Austen, Inst, of Min- 
ing and Met., May 31, 1011. 

Electro Deposition of Metals, Langbein. 

^'Classen, Quantitative Chemical Analysis by Electricity,” Classen-Boltwood. 

” J. Am. Chem. Soc., 26, 1256 (1004). 
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of electrolyte at 50** C. oontainine 1 f^ram potaeeium cyanide by a current of NDim)» 0.03 
amp. (0.002 amp. per square inch) and 2.5 volts. 

Perkin and Preble use an electrolyte containing ammonium thiocyanate in place of 
potassium or sodium cyanide. 

Gold is removed from the platinum electrode by warming with a solution of chromic 
anhydride in a saturated salt solution or with a solution of potassium cyanide con- 
taining some oxidizing agent as hydrogen peroxide, sodium peroxide or alkali persulfate.*^ 

Sulfur Dioxide-Oxalic Acid Method. — The separation of gold from almost 
all metals except seleniumi tellurium, lead and the alkaline earths is effected by 
the following procedure: . 

Tile solution containing preferably 0..5-1.0 gram of gold is acidified so as to 
contain not over 5 ml. HCl (ep.gr. 1.18) per 100 ml. of solution and to each 100 
ml. are added 25 ml. of a saturated solution of S 02 . The solution is allowed to 
stand on a steam bath for one hour and 5-10 ml. more of SO 2 water added. The 
solution is allowed to cool; it should still smell of SO 2 . The contents are 
poured through a close-grained filter containing filter paper pulp after washing 
several times by decantation with dilute HCl (1 : 90) and finally on the filter, 
the acid being hot. Should the platinum group be present a further separation 
is advisable. The gold is dissolved in dilute aqua regia (8 ml. HCl, 2 ml. 
HNOs and 10 ml. H 2 O per each gram of gold or less). The gold is filtered from 
the paper pulp and the pulp washed thoroughly with dilute, hot HCl. The 
extract is evaporated to dryness, 2-3 ml. HCl added and the evaporation 
repeated and this repeated a second and third time to expel HNOs- The 
residue is taken up with 5 ml. HCl, 5 drops of H 1 SO 4 and 75 ml. H 2 O per eaclr 
gram or less of gold present. The solution is Vc^^ated witli 25 ml. of a saturated 
solution of oxalic acid per each 75 ml. of solution and boiled 10-15 minutes. 
Now 5-10 ml. of .saturated oxalic acid solution are added, the solution again 
boiled, and allowed to stand for about four hours, then filtered through a fine- 
grained ashless filter containing ashless filter paper pulp. The gold is washed 
with very dilute HCl (1 : 99) and ignited and weighed as metallic gold. 


VOLITMETBIC METHODS 

These methods are applicable to the determination of the strength of 
chloride of gold solutions used in photography, electro-gilding, and as electrolyte 
in the Wohlwill parting process. 

Preparation of the Nitric acid or nitrates in the solutions should be 

removed by repeated evaporations to syrup with addition of hydrochloric acid 

^ Elec. Chem. and Met. Ind., 3, 490. 

Classen-Boltwobd, "Quantitative Chemical Analysis by Electricity.” 

^ "Metallurgy of Gold,” 5th Ed., 469. 
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saturated with chlorine. Free chlorine or bromine should be removed by 
addition of ammonia to formation of permanent precipitate, then making the 
solution very slightly acid with hydrochloric acid and heating until the pre- 
cipitate of fulminating gold dissolves. The gold solution should contain but 
little free hydrochloric acid, an excessive amount of which may be removed by 
ammonia. 


PERMANGANATE METHOD 

AVeak gold solutions should be concentrated whenever possible. The 
permanganate method/^ which is not applicable when the sample contains 
organic matter, depends upon the titration, after complete precipitation of gold, 
of the uiioxidized portion of a measured quantity of an added reagent of a 
known gold precipitating value. The reagent may be ammonium or potassium 
oxalate, ferrous sulfate or ferrous ammonium sulfate in solutions varying from 5 
to 25 milligrams gold precipitating value and is titrated with a permanganate 
solution of approximately equal oxidizing strength. One part of gold requires 
for precipitation 1.08 of ammonium oxalate, 1.40 of potassium oxalate, 4.22 of 
ferrous sulfate, 5.06 parts ferrous ammonium sulfate, each in crystalline form. 
The most satisfactory precipitations are made with the iron salts. The stand- 
ard solution of either should contain about 0.1% of sulfuric acid. One part of 
gold, in solution as auric chloride, has an oxidizing value equivalent to 0.4808 
part of pota^ssium i)ernianganate. 

The precipitating value of 0.2548 gram of dry Sorenson^s sodium oxalate is 
250 milligrams of gold, and by titrating a solution of this amount of oxalate in 
250 ml. of water, acidulated with a few drops of sulfuric acid, the oxidizing value 
of the permanganate solution is obtained in terms of gold. 

The value of the precipitating reagent and relative oxidizing value of the 
permanganate solution can be checked very accurately by adding a measured 
quantity of the reagent to an excess of gold chloride, filtering, washing thor- 
oughly, incinerating and weighing the precipitate obtained in a tared porcelain 
crucible. 

Procedure. — In carrying out the determination of a gold solution, a meas- 
ured or weighed portion is freed of oxidizing agents, a measured amount of the 
standard precipitating reagent added in slight excess of the amount required to 
decolorize the solution, and digestion on a steam bath or hot plate continued 
until the gold settles out, leaving a clear liquid. A few drops of sulfuric acid 
may be then added and, without fdtering, titration performed. The gold value 
of the quantity of reagent added, minus that found of the excess of reagent, is 
the gold content of the amount of the sample taken. 

IODIDE METHOD 

Small quantities of gold are determined by Gooch and Morley’s iodide 
method.*^ A measured or weighed portion of the gold solution is treated. 

Boll. chim. farm., 30 (3). 35 fl894); Oestorr. Z. Berg.- u. Htittenw., 182 (1880)* 
8utton, ''Volumetric Analysis,'^' 10th Ed.; E. A. Smith, “Sampling and Assaying ot 
Precious Metals”; Mining Eng. World, 37, 853 (1913). 

Amer. Jour. Sci.. 261 (1899); Mining and Eng. World, 37, 853 0913); “Volumetric 
Analysis,” Sutton, 10th Ed.; “Sampling and Assaying of Precious Metals,” E, A. Smith. 
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ftS has been described for removal of oxidizing agents, with an excess of free 
hydrochloric acid. Potassium iodide solution is run into the cold liquid until 
the gold precipitated as aurous iodide is completely dissolved. Starch solution 
is then added, and the amount of N/lOOO thiosulfate required to decolorize the 
liquid noted. From this amount is deducted the amount of N/1000 iodine 
required to just produce a perceptible rose tint in the liquid. 

The reactions involved are AuCl8+3KI= AuI+L+SKCl and I 2 + 2 NB 2 S 2 OB 
= 2NaI+Na2S406. 

The gold value of the N/1000 solution of sodium thiosulfate should be deter- 
milied by performance of the operations of the method on a known quantity 
of gold, similar in amount and contained in a volume of solution approxi- 
mately equal to that of the analysis. 

Lenher’s Method. — By Lenher's method of determining gold in solutions 
free of oxidizing agents, sulfurous acid of a reducing strength of 2-5 milligrams 
gold per ml. is used as the reagent. The sulfurous acid requires frequent 
standardizing by means of standard iodine or potassium iodide to which a 
definite amount of standard permanganate has been added or by a gold solution 
of known strength. Using starch as indicator, the iodine liberated by addition 
of potassium iodide can be titrated by sulfurous acid. Bromine liberated by 
potassium bromide according to the equation, AiiClB+2KBr= AuCl+2KCl 
+Br 2 , can be titrated by sulfurous acid. Excess of magnesium or sodium 
chloride gives to auric chloride a yellow color which by sulfurous acid can be 
titrated to the colorless or aurous state. These alkaline salts do not interfere 
in the potassium bromide or iodide reactions. 


COLORIMETRIC METHODS 

IVactical application of these methods is made in the estimation of gold in 
the liquors produced in the treatment of ores by the cyanide process. 


PRISTER^S METHOD 

By Prister’s method a slight excess of copper solution is added to a 100- to 
200-ml. portion of a cyanide solution in which the cyanide has been decomposed 
by boiling several minutes after acidifjring with hydrochloric acid. Assurance 
of the presence of an excess of copper is made by spot test with a solution of 
potassium ferrocyanide. 

J. Am. Chem. Soc., 35, 735, 1913. 

J. Chem., Met. and Mining Soc. Africa, 4 , 236, 1004. 
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The copper solution is made by boiling for ten minutes in contact with 
copper shavings, a solution of 1 part blue yitriol and 2 parts salt in 10 parts of 
water, and adding a little acetic acid on cooling. A few drops of a 1 to 2% 
sodium sulfide solution are added, the liquid boiled for five minutes, the 
precipitate allowed to settle, and liquid separated by decantation onto a filter. 
The precipitate in the beaker and on the filter is dissolved with 2 \ to 3 ml. of a 3 
to 5% solution of potassium cyanide to which a few drops of potassium hydrate 
solution have been added. 

Gold is precipitated from this cyanide solution (wliich may be turbid), by 
addition of 1 to 2 grams of zinc dust and warming to 100*^ F. for half an hour. 
Liquid is separated by decantation through a filter. The residue on the filter 
and in the beaker is first treated with hydrochloric acid to dissolve zinc, then 
with 10 ml. aqua regia, the reagent being passed several times through the filter. 
Stannous chloride solution is then added to the liquid diluted to 20 ml. Com- 
parison of tlie coloration produced is made with that from a standard solution of 
gold treated in the same manner. 

Cassel’s Method. — By Gassers method 0.5 gram potassium bromate is 
mixed with 10 to 50 ml. of the cyanide solution and concentrated sulfuric acid 
added gradually with constant agitation until reaction commences. When the 
reaction stops, a saturated solution of stannous chloride is added dropwise until 
the liquid is just colorless. The tint produced is compared with that from a 
standard gold solution treated in the same manner. 

Moil’s Method, — By Moir’s method a measured quantity of the cyanide 
solution is oxidized by addition of 1 to 2 grams of sodium peroxide and boiling. 
If sufficient sodium peroxide is present, the brown spot produced by addition of 
a few drops of lead acetate will immediately dissolve. The lead-aluminum 
couple formed by addition of aluminum powder precipitates gold, which is 
filtered off. To the aqua regia solution of the precipitate a solution of stannous 
chloride is added drop by drop until the liquid is dissolved. The purple of 
Cassius tint developed is compared with permanent standards composed of 
mixtures of solutions of copper sulfate and cobalt nitrate which have been 
adjusted to shades corresponding to those produced by known amounts of gold 
treated according to the method described. 

Bettel ^ filters suspended matter from the cyanide solution, adds a meas- 
ured quantity of a strong solution of potassium cyanide which contains some 
cuprous cyanide and precipitates gold by the copper zinc couple produced by 
addition of a measured quantity of zinc fume. The remainder of the method 
is the same as Prister’s. 

Dowsett's factory test of barren c3ranide solutions is capable of detecting 
variation in gold value of 1 cent per ton in solutions varying from one cent to 
about 15 cents per ton. To 500 ml. of the sample in a bottle with slight 
shoulder are added 10-15 ml. saturated sodium cyanide solution, 2 or 3 drops 
saturated lead nitrate solution and 1-2 grams 200-mesh fine zinc dust. The 
stoppered bottle is shaken violently until the precipitate settles rapidly. 

” Eng. and Mining J., Oct. 31, 1903. 

J. Chem., Met. and Mining Boc. S. Africa, Bept. 1913. 

» Mining Eng. World, 33, 102 (1909); 35, 987 (1911). 

^ Trans., Inst. Mining Met., 22, 190 (1912^13); Chem. and Met. Eng., 12, 460 (1914). 
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Inverting the bottle allows the precipitate to settle into a casserole. Clear 
liquid is removed by decantation. Zinc is dissolved by hydrochloric acid added 
drop by drop until reaction ceases. A few drops excess hydrochloric acid and 
3-5 drops dilute nitric acid (sp.gr. 1.18) are added and the liquid concentrated to 
1-2 ml. The solution is transferred to a f-in. diameter test-tube, about 1 ml. 
of stannous chloride reagent added and grade of cyanide solution estimated by 
the tint obtained after one or two minutes standing. 1/1000 oz. gold per ton of 
original cyanide solution gives a very slight coloration; 15/10000 a slight yellow; 
1/500 a slight pinkish yellow; 3/1000 a strong pink; 1/250 the purple of Cassius. 
Too much nitric acid hinders the production and the presence of mercury causes 
modification of the color. No more lead nitrate should be used than is sufficient 
to produce a rapidly settling precipitate. The stannous chloride reagent is a 
water solution containing about 12^% crystals and 10% concentrated liydro- 
chloric acid. 


PREPARATION OF PROOF GOLD 

Commercial gold may contain arsenic, antimony, selenium, tellurium, 
copper, lead, mercury, silver, zinc, palladium, platinum and other metals of the 
platinum group. The method of making pure gold depends to a certain extent 
upon the character and quantity of impurities.*^ The method described 
assumes the raw material to be of extreme impurity. The metal is treated in 
10-gram portions. 

When the metal contains silver its solution is effected most quickly by rolling 
extremely thin and annealing before treatment with acids. 

The strips, in a covered No. 6 casserole on a steam bath, are dissolved with a 
mixture of 5 ml. nitric and 50 ml. hydrochloric acid. If but little silver is 
present the quantity of hydrochloric acid may be decreased to 25 ml. The 
solution is evaporate to dryness and the casserole gently heated over a Bunsen 
flame until all the gold is reduced to metal. 

Digestion with ammonia will dissolve most of the silver and copper. After 
decanting the ammoniacal solution and washing with water, the gold is digested 
with hot nitric acid. If the solution is wine colored the digestion is continued 
for several hours, and reheated with fresh portions of acid until the absence of 
color indicates removal of palladium. The gold is now dissolved with 6 ml. of 
nitric and 15 to 20 ml. hydrochloric acids, evaporated to dryness, residue 
moistened with the least quantity of hydrochloric acid, dissolved with about 800 

and Mining J., 68, 785, 1800: Metallurgy of Clold,^’ Rose, 5th Ed.; Min. 
and Sci. Press, Nov. iC 1003; '^Manual of Fire Assaying,” Fulton; '^Assaying of Precious 
Metals,” Smith. 
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ml. water and liquid transferred to a 1000-ml. beaker. After the faint cloud of 
silver chloride settles to the bottom of the beaker, the clear liquid only is 
siphoned to another beaker, and allowed to stand another period of several days 
if it appears at all cloudy. The clear liquid is now siphoned into a lOOO-ml. 
flask and sulfur dioxide gas passed until the gold is practically all precipitated. 
The gold is allowed to settle, digested with hot nitric acid for a few minutes, 
washed by decantation several times, redissolved with aqua regia, solution 
transferred to a casserole, and nitric acid expelled by repeated evaporation to 
syrup with addition of hydrochloric acid. The product of the second evapo- 
ration is moistened with the least quantity of hydrochloric acid, dissolved with 
water and solution transferred to a 1000-ml. beaker or Erleumeyer flask. To 
the liquid of about 50O-ml. volume are added 11 grams of ammonium oxalate 
crystals. The beaker is permitted to remain on a steam bath until reaction is 
complete. The spongy mass of gold is now washed with hot water by de- 
cantation until free of salts. 

The gold is dried, melted in a clay crucible whirh has previously been thinly 
glazed with borax glass and poured out into a mold of charcoal, graphite and 
clay or iron polished with graphite. 

The ingot, which will liave a volume of half a milliliter, is cleaned by 
paring with a knife and rolled or hammered into a thin sheet. The rolls or 
hammer should be clean, bright and free of grease. 

The gold, cut into convenient strips, is digested for several hours with hydro- 
chloric acid and finally washed thoroughly with distilled water. 

The dried gold thus prepared may be considered 1000 fine. 


FURNACE METHODS OF ASSAY FOR GOLD 

Details of assay for gold and silver by furnace methods will be found 
following the chapter on Silver. 

k considerable portion of this chapter was contributed by W. G. Derby, who 
for many years was connected with the Nichols Copper Company as assayer 
and research chemist. 



HYDROGEN 

H, at.wl. 1.00B; sp^. 0.07; b.p. -2S3’ C.; m.p, -259° C. 

Hydrogen occurs free in small quantities in gases of volcanoes, and certain 
petroleum and gas wells. It occurs as a decomposition product in the decay of 
organic matter. It is found in traces in the atmosphere. With these ex* 
oeptions practically all hydrogen in nature is found combined with oxygen in 
the form of water. The chemist is called upon to determine hydrogen in 
illuminating and fuel gas. A chapter is devoted to gas analysis in Volume II, 
where details for hydrogen determination in gases are given. 

The determination of hydrogen in organic compounds in combined state 
and in iron, alloys, etc., in its occluded and loosely combined form is accom- 
plished by oxidation to water with subsequent absorption and weighing as such. 
See the chapter on Carbon. 


DETECTION 

The lightness of the gas, its combustibility with oxygen with formation of 
water and its union with chlorine to form hydrogen chloride are methods for its 
detection in gas. Its detection and estimation in solid materials by oxidation 
to water necessitates the removal of free and combined water previous to the 
tests for hydrogen, or a separation of water from the gas before oxidation of the 
gas. Palladium is used for direct absorption of the gas. Details of the 
procedure are given in Volume II in the chapter on Gas Analysis. 

Although various types of combustible gases were known to the alchemists, 
hydrogen was not definitely proven to be a distinct element until 1766 when 
Cavendish established its identity. The element was further studied by 
Lavoisier, from whom it obtained the name hydrogen, water producer. 

The value of hydrogen in fuel and iUuminating gas is generally known. In 
form of atomic hydrogen its efficiency for producing a welding gas is greatly 
increased. Its lightness has led to its use in balloons and dirigibles (1000 cubic 
feet of hydrogen will lift 700 pounds). It is used for the hydrogenation of fats 
(more than 350,000,000 pounds of solid fat produced from liquid fats per 
year) ; it is used in the conversion of coal into petroleum products by its removal 
of oxygen and building up of the hydrogen content; it is used in the production 
of ammonia (Haber-Bosch method). It is valuable in the commercial labo- 
ratory as a reducing agent. 

An interesting (S. L. C.) universal indicator, made by the Synthetical 
Laboratories of Chicago, enables one to determine the pH value from 1.2 to 13. 
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A chart showing color changes of the indicator is used for comparison in place of 
buffered solutions as standards. 

The color changes from pink pH 1.2 to brownish yellow pH 5, canary yellow 
pH 6.5| green pH 7.6, lavender pH 10 to purple pH 12-13. 


DETERMINATION OF HYDROGEN IN STEEL 

The method is based upon the oxidation of hydrogen liberated from steel 
by heat in presence of a current of oxygen. The water formed is absorbed and 
weighed. 

Procedure, — Preliminary test. The apparatus is set up as shown in detail 
in Fig. 54. The heat is turned on and the oxygen gas passed through the silica 
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Fig. 54. Apparatus for Determining Hydrogen. 


tube I, heated to redness (S50° C.) at the rate of 100 ml. per minute, this rate 
having been established by a preliminary test noting the rate of bubbling 
through the acid in G and the pressure in C with the desired volume per minute. 
The gas is purified by passing through D, E, F, G and H, any hydrogen present 
being decomposed in the preheated tube D. Proceed now as follows: 

Allow the gas to pass through the system for 5 to 10 minutes, disconnect the 
tube J after turning off the cocks a ” and b ’’ in the order named. Place 
in the balance case for 5 minutes, then open and close b rapidly. The 
oxygen in J will be at atmospheric pressure and at the temperature in the 
balance. Now weigh. Replace the tube again in the train, open the cocks 
a ” and b ” and continue the flow of oxygen for another 10 minutes. If 
there is an increase in weight repeat the test a third time, noting the increase of 
weight during a 30-minute run. This is the blank that must be deducted from 
the regular run. It should not exceed 1 milligram. 

The Test.— Place in a clay boat previously ignited in a current of oxygen, 
or in a platinum boat containing ignited alundum powder, 10 to 30 grams of 
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steel in as large pieces as possible (hydrogen is liberated by drilling so that it is 
best to use the metal in strips or in a single piece). Insert the boat in the tube 
and quickly connect up the apparatus. 

Turn on the oxygen at the rate of 1(X) ml. per minute and continue the flow 
for 30 minutes. Disconnect (after turning off cocks “ a and b ’’) the 
absorption tube J. Place in balance case as before and equalize the pressure 
by opening the cock b ’’ for an instant. Weigh. The increase of weight, 
minus the blank, is due to the water formed. This weight multipbed by 0.111 
gives the hydrogen of the sample. 

Notes.— T he blank is derived from the oxidation of the rubber connections, and 
this should be determined and deducted from the regular run. 

It is not necessary to burn all the metal to oxide to eliminate the hydrogen. A 
30-minute run is sufficient. 

The F|Oa is placed in the tubes interspersed with glass wool; otherwise the tubes 
w'ould pack, preventing the passage of the gas. 

Testing Gas Apparatus for Leaks.— Connections between the parts of the 
gas apparatus, stop corks, etc., should be tight to avoid intake or loss of gas, 
thus causing an error. The following simple method for testing for leaks is 
applicable to apparatus for the volumetric determination of gas as well as 
testing the tightness of combustion trains. 

Procedure. — Close one end of the train. To the other attach a Hempel gas 
burette with two-way stop cock and connected to a reservoir of water. Open 
the two-way cock to the air and raise the reservoir until half of the gas in the 
tube is expelled. Now turn the cock to open a passage to the combustion train 
(or gas apparatus). Have the level of the water in the reservoir and the 
burette the same and note the exact reading. N ow raise the reservoir about 10 
inches; the gas will be under pressure. Lower tbe reservoir to its former 
position, levelling the water. If the level in the Hempel tube lias risen an 
outward leak is indicated. See Fig. 54. 

Now lower the reservoir to the table and after a few minutes raise to the 
first position. After levelling the water as before note whether the level has 
dropped in the Hempel. If so the apparatus leaks under reduced pressure. 

Isotopes of Hydrogen. — Subsequent to the announcement of the spectral 
evidence for the existence of heavy hydrogen, or deuterium, D, the isotope of 
mass 2, in 1932,^ a vast amount of work has been done on the properties of 
deuterium and its compounds. There is also evidence that a third isotope 
exists in very minute concentrations in water and other sources of hydrogen. 

The analytical chemistry of hydrogen, deuterium, hydrogen deutcride and 
other deuterium compounds is in part based on physico-chemical methods — 
spectrographic ; ref ractome trie; mass spectrographic; thermal conductance; 
specific gravity either of the oxide or of the element. Organic compounds 
are burned to form water and deuterium oxide, and the density of the mixture 
enables one to estimate the relative numbers of atoms of hydrogen and deu- 
terium in the compound.^ 

' Urey, Brickwedde and Murphy, Fhys. Rev., 3P, 164, 864 (1932). 

* A summary of the important anamical methods is given by A. Farkas, Ortho- 
faydro^n, Farahydrogen and Heavy llydroMn, Cambridge University Press, 1935. 
H. Erlenmcyer *and associates give practical details for the estimation of deuterium in 
organic substances, Helv. Chim. Acta, 19, 129 (1936); 18, 1464 (1935). 



INDIUM 1 

In, aUvl. 114.76; sp.gT. 7.12; m.p, 155” C.; oxide IhiOi 

Occurrence.— Indium is a rare element found in minute quantities in many 
deposits of zinc blende, in some tunpten and most tin ores, and sometimes in 
pyrites, siderite, and galena. It is sometimes found concentrated as an indium- 
gallium alloy of low melting-point in residues from zinc retorts. 

Behavior in Solution.^ — Indium, like gallium, resembles aluminum in its 
behavior. The pale yellow sesquioxide is obtained by ignition of the hy- 
droxide, precipitated by ammonia from indium solutions ; ammonium salts need 
not be added, and an excess of ammonia is immaterial as it has no solvent effect 
upon the precipitate. Indium is not completely precipitated as basic acetate, 
but quantitatively as a yellow sulfide by hydrogen sulfide from solutions con- 
taining acetic acid and ammonium acetate. Quantitative precipitation of the 
sulfide is also achieved in 0.03 to O.Oo N hydrochloric acid solution. 


DETECTION 

For the detection of indium in an ore, e.g., in zinc blende, the mineral is 
dissolved in hydrochloric acid with the addition, if necessary, of a little nitric 
acid, the excess of which is expelled by boiling with hydrochloric acid. Di- 
gestion of the filtered solution with metallic zinc precipitates all the indium 
together with lead, copi)er, cadmium, etc. The precipitate is dissolved in 
nitric acid and the solution evaporated with sulfuric acid to fumes. The mass 
is taken up with water and the lead sulfate filtered off. The filtrate is treated 
with ammonia, boiled, and filtered. The precipitate is dissolved in the 
minimum of hydrochloric acid, the solution neutralized with ammonia, an 
excess of sodium bisulfite added, and boiling continued for some time. A 
white microcrystalline precipitate indicates indium. As a confirmatory test the 
precipitate is dissolved in a few drops of hydrochloric acid, and a platinum wire 
is dipped into the solution and held in the Bunsen flame. A bright blue color, 
showing two characteristic bright blue lines (X 4511. .55 and 4101.95) when 
viewed through the spectroscope, confirms the presence of indium. 

' Chapter by W. R. Sohoeller, Fh.D., and A. R. Powell, Metallurgioal ChemistB, 
London, England. 

’ Moser and Siegmann, Monatsh. Chem., 55, 14, 1930. 
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PREPARATION OF THE SOLUTION 

Ab indium only occurs in minute amounts in ores of other elements, it is 
necessary to employ the procedure indicated by the nature of the material under 
examination. 


SEPARATIONS > 

(1) From Iron. — The solution is treated with ammonia drop by drop until a 
precipitate begins to appear; this is dissolved in a minimum quantity of 0.1 N 
hydrochloric acid. The resulting acidity should be less than 0.05 N. Hy- 
drogen sulfide is passed for 2 hours at 70^ C., and the precipitate washed with 
hydrogen sulfide water barely acidified with hydrochloric acid. Large amounts 
of ferric salt are first reduced with hydrogen sulfide in acid solution; this is 
boiled under carbon dioxide for the removal of tlie gas, and neutralized after 
cooling. 

(2) From Aluminum. — Indium is precipitated as sulfide from acetate 
solution treated with sulfosalicylic acid (which converts aluminum into a stable 
soluble complex), then neutralized with ammonium carbonate against methyl 
orange, and aci^fied with a little acetic acid. If the solution is too dilute, the 
indium sulfide does not flocculate readily. 

(3) From Manganese. — In this case, indium is precipitated as sulfide from 
an acetate solution prepared as follows: mineral acid is first neutralized with 
ammonia; the solution is then treated with 30 ml. of 2 N acetic acid and 10 ml. of 
2 N ammonia per 100 ml., heated to boiling, and subjected to a stream of 
hydrogen sulfide till cold. 

(4) From Zinc. — The weakly acid solution is treated with six times as much 
ammonium chloride as the zinc present. After addition of methyl orange the 
solution is treated with 10% potassium cyanate solution until the indicator 
turns yellow, and gradually heated to boiling. The dense precipitate of 
indium hydroxide is collected and washed. If zinc largely predominates, the 
precipitate is dissolved in dilute hydrochloric acid, the solution neutralized with 
ammonia, and the precipitation repeated. 

(5) From Gallium.^See chapter on Gallium. 


GRAVIMETRIC ESTIMATION 

(1) As Oxide. — Indium hydroxide precipitates, if formed in chloride 
solution, should be washed very thoroughly as indium chloride is volatile. The 
filter containing the hydroxide precipitate is dried in a tared porcelain or silica 
crucible and ignited gradually, finally over a blast burner for 15 minutes. The 
* Moser and Biegmann, he. ciL 
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oxide is not volatile at the temperature reached, and is not hygroacopic after 
atrong ignition. Factor for In, 0.8270. 

(2) As Sulfide.— The sulfide precipitate is washed with weak ammonium 
acetate solution, dried, heated to 350‘ C. in a stream of hydrogen sulfide, cooled 
in the same, and weighed as IniSi. Factor for In, 0.7047. 

Estimation in Zinc Blende, Retort Residues, etc.— It is advisable to take as 
much as 100 gms. The procedure follows the lines of that described abo^e 
under “ Detection " with the usual precautions to render the separations 
quantitative. The accuracy of the estimation by precipitation with excess of 
sodium bisulfite is at least questionable. The following alternative procedure is 
therefore suggested, though an opportunity to test it in actual practice has not 
yet presented itself. 

The solution of the blende in hydrochloric acid, with the addition of a little 
nitric acid if necessary, is filtered and boiled with metallic zinc till nearly 
neutral. The precipitate is collected, dissolved in hydrochloric acid (and 
chlorate if required), and copper and bismuth precipitated from the boiling 
solution with iron wire. The filtrate is again boiled with zinc, and the pre- 
cipitate digested with nitric acid to eliminate tin. The filtered solution is 
evaporated to fumes with sulfuric acid, and the lead sulfate filtered, off. The 
last filtrate is precipitated with ammonia and filter pulp, the precipitate dis- 
solved in hydrochloric acid, and the precipitation repeated. This precipitate is 
again dissolved in hydrochloric acid, the acidity adjusted to less than 0.05 N, 
and the indium precipitated as sulfide as described under “ Separation from 
Iron.” The yellow sulfide is either weighed as such, or converted into and 
weighed as oxide after solution in nitric acid and precipitation with ammonia 
(see ” Gravimetric Estimation ”). 



IODINE 1 

I, aUwt. \2Ml\sp4T. 4.94B»'’; m.p. 113.5*; h.p. 1B4.4° C.; adis, HI, HIO, HIO., HIO« 

Iodine is less common than the other members of the halogen group. It is 
found in a few rare minerals such as the iodides of copper, lead and silver; 
the iodate of calcium, “ lautarite,” occurs in Chili saltpeter, hence is a common 
contaminant of crude nitric acid. The element is found in some mineral 
waters; it occurs combined in sea water in form of iodides and iodates, hence 
occurs in sea plants. Drift kelp, laminaria digitata and laminaria stenophylla 
are important sources of iodine, as well as the mother liquor from the Chilian 
nitre works, the chief source of iodine. Fre6 iodine, potassium iodide, and 
iodoform arc important commercial products. 


detection 

The element may be recognized by its physical properties. It is a grayish- 
black, crystalline solid, with metallic luster, brownish-red in thin layers. It 
vaporizes at ordinary temperatures with characteristic odor. Upon gently 
heating the element the vapor is evident, appearing a deep blue when unmixed 
with other gases, and violet when mixed with air. It colors the skin brown. 
Chemically it behaves very similarly to chlorine and bromine. 

Free iodine colors water yellow to black, carbon dLsullUle violet, ether 
or chloroform a reddish color, cold starch solution blue. 

Tannin interferes with the usual tests for iodine, unless ferric chloride is 
present. 

Iodide.— The dry powder, heated with concentrated sulfuric acid, evolves 
violet fumes of iodine. Iodine is liberated from iodides by solutions of As‘, 
Sb‘, Bi‘, Cu", Fe'", Cr*, H,Fe(ON),, HNO,, Cl, Br, H,Oj, ozone. 

Insoluble iodides may be transposed by treatment with II jS, the filtered 
solution being tested for the halogen. 

Iodate.— The acidulated solution is reduced by cold solution of SOi, or 
KiFefCN), (acidulated with dilute H 5 S 04 ), or by CujCh, HiAsOs, FeSO^, etc. 

^ The observation of Courtois (1811) of the effect of ashes of sea weeds in corroding 
copper kettles and the liberation of a violet-colored gas by the action of sulfuric acid on 
tile ash led to Gay-Lussac's work in isolating the element (1813). The value of iodine 
for medical purposes as an antiseptic and for relieving inflammation, its use in treatinent 
of goitre and in laboratory operations are well known. 
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An iodate in nitric acid may bc^ detected by diluting the acid with water, adding 
starch solution, then hydrogen sulfide water, drop by drop, a blue zone forming 
in presence of the substance. 


ESTIMATION 

In the determination of iodine it should be recalled that although the 
majority of its compounds are soluble in water, the iodides of lead, mercury, 
silver and palladium are difficultly soluble. In their presence special provision 
is made to obtain solution of the sample in iodine determinations. Free iodine 
is but slightly soluble in water, comparatively soluble in presence of potassium 
iodide, and soluble in alcohol. The element is volatile, so that care must be 
exercised in its determination in concentrated solutions, in which it occurs free. 
Decomposition of the sample is given in the section following, 

PREPARATION AND SOLUTION OF THE SAMPLE 

In dissolving the substance it will be recalled that free iodine is soluble in 
alcohol, ether, chloroform, glycerol, benzol, carbon disulfide, solutions of 
soluble iodides. One hundred ml. of water at 11° C. is saturated with 0.0182 
gram iodine, at 55° C. with 0.092 gram. 

Iodides of silver, copper (cuprous), mercury (mercurous), and lead are 
insoluble, also TII, Pdl 2 . Iodides of other metals are soluble; those of bismuth, 
tin, and antimony require a little acid to hold them in solution. 

lodates of silver, barium, lead, mercury, bismuth, tin, iron, chromium, 
require more than .500 parts of water at 15° C. to hold them in solution, 
lodates of copper, alumiimin, cobalt, nickel, manganese, zinc, calcium, stron- 
tium, magnesium, sodium, and potassium are more soluble. One hundred ml. 
uf cold water dissolves 0.00385 gram AglOa and 0.000035 gram Agl at ordinary 
temperatures. 

Free Iodine (Commercial Crystals). — Iodine is best brought into solution 
in a concentrated solution of potassium iodide according to the procedure de- 
scribed for standardization uf sodium thiosulfate under Volumetric Methods. 
The iodine is now best determined volumctrically by titration ^ith standard 
thiosulfate or arsenic. 

Iodine or Iodides in Water. — The sample of water is evaporated to about 
one-fourth its volume and then made strongly alkaline with sodium carbonate. 
The precipitated calcium and magnesium carbonates are filtered oil and washed. 
The filtrate containing the halogens is evaporated until the salts begin to 
crystallize out. The hot concentrated solution is poured into three volumes of 
absolute alcohol and the resulting solution again filtered. The residue is 
washed tour or five times with 95% alcohol. All of the bromine and iodine pass 
into the solution, whereas a large part of chlorine as sodium chloride remains 
insoluble and is filtered off. About half a ml. of 50% potassium hydroxide is 
added and a greater part of the alcohol distilled off with a current of air. The 
residue is concentrated to crystallization and again poured into three times its 
volume of absolute alcohol and filtered as above directed. This time only one 
or two drops of the KOH solution is added and the procedure repeated several 
times. The final filtrate is freed from alcohol by evaporation, the solution 
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proceduie IIIi d^omposition with nitrous acid, desciibed under Vbluinetric 
Methods. 

Ofcenlc SubsUnees. — If only an iodide is present, the Carius method is 
followed; in presence of other halogens, the 'Mime method " is preferr^. 
Details of these methods are given in the chapter on Chlorine under Preparation 
and Bolution of the Sample. 

Silver iodide cannot be separated from the glass of the combustion-tube 
by solution with ammonium hydroxide as is the chloride or bromide of silver. 
The compound, together with the glass, is collected upon a filter paper, and 
washed with dilute nitric acid, followed by alcohol; then dried at 100® C. 
After removing most of the iodide and the glass, the filter is ignited in a weighed 
porcelain crucible, the main bulk of the material then added, the substance 
fused and weighed as Agl+glass. The mass is then covered with dilute sul- 
furic acid and a piece of pure zinc added. After several hours (preferably over 
night) the excess zinc is carefully removed and the iodine solution decanted 
from the glass and metallic silver, and the residue washed by decantation. The 
silver is now dissolved in hot dilute nitric acid, then filtered from the residue of 
glass through a small filter. The glass and filter are ignited and weighed. The 
difference between the two weighings is due to silver iodide. 

Minerals. Phosphates. — The substance is decomposed by digestion with 
(1 : 1) sulfuric acid in a flask through which a current of air passes to sweep out 
the iodine vapor into a solution of potassium hydroxide, tlie sample being 
boiled until all the iodine vapors have been driven into the caustic. lodates 
are converted to iodides by reduction with sulfurous acid. 

With the iodine content below 0.02%, a 50- to 100-gram sample should be 
taken. 


SEPARATIONS 

Separation of Iodine from the Heavy Metals. — The heavy metals are pre- 
cipitated as carbonates by boiling with solutions of alkali carbonates, the soluble 
alkali iodide being formed. 

Iodine is liberated from combination by nitrous acid. 

Silver iodide may be decomposed by warming with metallic zinc and sulfuric 
acid. 

Separation of Iodine from Bromine or from Chlorine.— Details of sepa- 
ration and estimation of the halides in presence of one another are given in 
the chapter on Chlorine. Advantage is taken of the action of nitrous acid on 
dilute solutions, free iodine being liberated, while bromides and chlorides are 
not acted upon. 

The solution containing the halogens is placed in a large, round-bottom flask 
and diluted to about 700 ml. Through a two-holed stopper a glass tube passes 
to the bottom of the flask; through this tube steam is conducted to assist the 
volatilization of iodine. A second short tube connected to the absorption appa- 
ratus conducts the evolved vapor from the flask into a 5% caustic soda solution 
containing an equal volume of hydrogen peroxide (about 50 ml. of each). TKe 
absorption system may be made by connecting two Erlenmeyer flasks in series, 
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the receivers with 

Two to 3 ml, of dilate Bulfurib acid (1 : 1) and 25 itdL ^ 10% 
solution m added to the liquid contaming the halogens/ the apparatuB & 
immediately connected, and the contents of the large flask heated to boilmg, 
conducting steam into it at the same time. The iodine vapor is gradually 
driven over into the cooled receiving flasks. 

When the Bolution in the large flask has become colorlesB it is boiled for half 
an hour longer. The steam is now shut off, the flask disconnected from the 
receiving flasks and the heat turned off. The contents of the receiving flasks 
are combined with the washing from the connecting tubes and the solution 
heated to boiling to expel, completely, hydrogen peroxide. The cooled liquid is 
acidified with a little sulfuric acid and the solution decolorized with a few drops 
nf sulfurous acid. Iodine is now precipitated as silver iodide by adding an 
excess of silver nitrate and a little nitric acid and boiling the mixture to coagu- 
late the precipitate, which is then dried and weighed. 

Chlorine and bromine remain in the large flask in combined form and may be 
determined in this solution if desired. 

Separation of Iodine from Chlorine and Bromine by Precipitation as 
Palladous Iodide. — The solution containing the halogens is acidified with hydro- 
chloric acid, and palladous chloride solution added to the complete precipitation 
of the iodide. The compound is allowed to settle in a warm place for twenty- 
four hours or more and then filtered and washed free of the other halogens. 
It may now be dried and weighed as palladous iodide, Pdls, or ignited in a 
current of hydrogen, then weighed as metallic palladium and the equivalent 
iodine calculated. See Gravimetric Methods, 


GRAVIMETRIC METHODS 

PRECIPITATION AS SILVER IODIDE 

The procedure is practically the same as that described for determining 
chlorine. 

Silver nitrate solution is added to the iodide solution, slightly acidified with 
nitric acid. The precipitate is filtered into a weighed Gooch crucible, then 
washed, dried, gently ignited, and weighed as silver iodide. 

AgIX0.5405=I or X0.7071*KI. 

Note. — If filter paper is used in place of a Gooch crucible, the precipitate is removed 
and the filter iraited separately. A few drops of nitric and hydrochloric acid are added, 
the acids expriled by heat and the residue weighed as AgCl. This multiplied by 
L638» Agl. The result is added to the weight of the silver it^de, which is igmted and 
weighed separately. 
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DETERMINATION OF IODINE AS PALLADOIJB IODIDE 

This method is applicable for the direct determination of iodine in iodides 
in presence of other halogens. 

The method of isolation of iodine as the palladous salt has been given under 
Separations. The salt dried at 100® C. is weighed as rdl 2 . 

Pdl2X0.704=I. 

Pdl 2 ignited in a current of hydrogen is changed to metallic palladium. 

PdX2.379=I. 


VOLUMETRIC METHODS 

DETERMINATION OF HYDRIODIC ACID-SOLUBLE IODIDES 

Free hydriodic acid cannot be determined by the usual alkalimetric methods 
for acids. The procedure for its estimation, free or combined as a soluble 
salt, depends upoA the liberation of iodine and its titration with standard 
sodium thiosulfate, in neutral or slightly acid solution; or by means of standard 
arsenious acid, in presence of an excess of sodium bicarbonate in a neutral 
solution. The following equations represent the reactions that take place: 

L Thiosulfate.— 2 Na 2 S 203 +l 2 =^ 2 NaH-Na 2 S 40 B. 

n. Aisenite. — Na3A808+l2+H20=Na3As04+2HI. 

The free acid formed in the second reaction is neutralized and the reversible 
reaction thus prevented: 

HI+NaIIC 03 =NaI+H 20 +C 02 . 

The presence of a free alkali is not permissible, as the hydroxyl ion would 
react with iodine to form iodide, hypoiodite and Anally iodate; hence sodium 
or potassium carbonates cannot be used. Alkali bicarbonates, however, do not 
react with iodine. 

Standard Solutions. Tenth Normal Sodium Thiosulfate.’— From the 
reaction above it is evident that 1 g. molecule of thiosulfate is equivalent to 
1 g. atom iodine = 1 g. atom hydrogen ; hence a tenth normal solution is equal to 
one^tenth the molecular weight of the salt per liter, e.g., 24. B2 grams 
Na 2820 a- 5 H 20 ; generally a slight excess is taken— 25 grams of the crystallized 
salt. It is advisable to make up 5 to 10 liters of the solution by dissolving 125 
to 250 grams sodium thiosulfate crystals in hot distilled water, boiled free of 
carbon dioxide. 0.1 g. of NaaCOs is added p)er liter of solution. The solution 
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is allowed to stand a week to ten days, and then standardized against pure^ 
resublimed iodine. 

About 0.5 gram of the purified iodine is placed in a weighing bottle con- 
taining a known amount of saturated potassium iodide solution (2 to 3 grams 
of KI free from KlOa dissolved in about ^ ml. of H 2 O), the increased weight 
of the bottle, due to the iodine, being noted. The bottle and iodine are placed 
in a beaker containing about 200 ml. of 1% potassium iodide solution (1 gram 
KI per 200 ml.), the stopper removed with a glass fork and the iodine titrated 
with the thiosulfate to be standardized. 

Calculation,— The weight of tlic iodine taken, divided by the ml. thiosulfate 
required, gives the value of 1 ml. of the reagent; this result divided by 0.012692 
gives the normality factor. 

Nottl — T he thiosulfate solution may be standardized against iodine, which has 
been liberated from potassium iodide in presence of hydrochloric acid by a known amount 
of standard pc3tassiuiu bi-iodate, a salt which may be obtained exceedingly pure. 

]aO3-HIO3+10KH-llHCi = llKCl+6Il2O+6l2. 

A tenth normal solution contains 3.24R9 grants of the pure salt per liter. (One 
ml, of this will liberate 0.012692 gram of iodine from potassium iodide.) The purity 
of the salt should be establLshed by standardizing against thiosulfate, which has been 
freshly tested against pure, rcsubllmed iodine. 

Al)out 5 grams of potassium iodide (free from iodate) are dissolved in the least 
amount of water that is nccasaary to effect solution, and 10 ml. of dilute hydrochloric 
acid (1 : 2) are added, and then 50 ml. of the standard bi-iodate solution. The solution 
is diluted to about 250 ml. and the liberated iodine titrated with the thiosulfate reagent; 
50 ml. will be required if the reagents are exactly tenth normal. 

Tenth JVormal Arsenite . — From the second reaction above it is evident that 
As20a is equivalent to 2 I 2 , e.g., to 4H; hence f the gram molecular weight of 
arsenious oxide per liter will give a normal solution: 197.82-r 4 = 49.455. 

4.05 grams of pure arsenious oxide is dissolved in a little 20% sodium 
hydroxide solution, the excess of the alkali is neutralized with dilute sulfuric 
acid, using phenolphthalcin indicator, the solution being just decolorized. Five 
hundred ml. of distilled water containing about 25 grams of sodium bicarbonate 
are added. If a pink color develops, this is destroyed with a few drops of 
weak sulfuric acid. The solution is now made to volume, 1000 ml. The 
reagent is standardized against a measured amount of pure iodine. The oxide 
may be dissolved directly in sodium bicarbonate solution. 

Note. — Commercial arsenious oxide is purified by dissolving in hot hydrochloric 
acid, filtering the hot saturated solution, cooling, decanting off the mother liquor, 
washing the deposited oxide with water, drying and finally subliming. 

Starch Solution.— Five grams of soluble starch are dissolved in cold water, 
the solution poured into 2 liters of hot water and boiled for a few minutes. 
The reagent is kept in a glass-stoppered bottle. 

The addition of a few mg. of Hgls, then heating to boiling and filtering 
will preserve the starch. 
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DECOMPOSITION OF THE IODIDE BY FERRIC BALTS 

The method takes advantage of the following reaction: 

F€ 2 (S 04 ),+ 2 KI= K*S04+l2+2FeS04. 

The procedure enables a separation from bromides, as these are not acted 
upon by ferric salts. 

Procedure. — To the iodide in a distillation flask is added an excess of ferric 
ammonium alum, the solution acidified with sulfuric acid, then heated to 
boiling, and the iodine distilled into a solution of potassium iodide. The free 
iodine in the distillate is titrated with standard thiosulfate, or by arsenious 
acid in presence of an excess of sodium bicarbonate. 

The reagent is added from a burette until the titrated solution becomes a 
pale yellow color. About 5 ml. of starch solution are now added and the titra* 
tion continued until the blue color of the starch fades and the solution becomes 
colorless. 

One ml. of tenth normal reagent^ 0.012692 gram iodine, equivalent to 
0.012703 gram HI, or 0.016602 gram KI. 

DECOMPOSITION WITH POTASSIUM lODATE ® 

The reaction with potassium iodate is as follows: 

5KI+KI03+6HC1=6KC1+3H20+3I2. 

It is evident that | of the titration for iodine would be equal to the iodine 
of the iodide; hence 1 ml. of tenth normal thiosulfate is equivalent to 0.012692 
Xf ^0.01058 gram iodine due to the iodide. The procedure is as follows: 

Procedure. — A known amount of tenth normal potassium iodate is added 
to the iodide solution, in suflicient amount to liberate all of the iodine, com- 
bined ay iodide, and several ml. in excess. Hydrochloric acid and a piece of 
calcite are added. The mixture is boiled until all of the liberated iodine has 
been expelled. To the cooled solution 2 or 3 grams of potassium iodide are 
added and the liberated iodine, corresponding to the excess of iodate in the 
solution, is titrated with standard thiosulfate. If 1 ml. of thiosulfate is equal to 
1 ml. of the iodate, then the total ml. of the iodate used, minus the ml. thio- 
sulfate required in the titration, gives a difference due to the volume of iodate 
required to react with the iodide of the sample. 

One ml. of N/10 KIOa=0.0105S gram I in KI. 

Note. — Tenth normal potassium iodate contains 3.5669 grams KIOi per 1000 ml. 


DECOMPOSITION OF THE IODIDE WITH NITROUS 
ACID (FRE8ENIU8) 

Nitrous acid reacts with an iodide as follows: 

2HN02+2HI*2N0+2H*0+l2. 

* H. Diets and B. M. Margosches, Chem. Ztg., 2, 1191, 1904. Treadwell and Hall, 
■ 'Analytical Chemistry,’' ' Vol. 2. 
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Since neither hydrochloric nor hydrobromic acid is attacked by nitrous 
acid, the method is applicable to determining iodine in presence of chlorine and 
bromine; hence is useful for determining small amounts of iodine in mineral 
waters containing comparatively large amounts of the other halogens. 

Nitrous Acid. — The reagent is prepared by passing the gas into cone, 
sulfuric acid until saturated. 

Procedure.— The neutral or slightly alkaline solution of the iodide is placed 
in a glass-stoppered separatory funnel, Fig. 55, and slightly acidified with dilute 
sulfuric acid. A little freshly distilled colorless carbon disulfide (or chloroform) 
is added, then 10 drops of nitrous acid reagent. The mixture is well shaken, the 
disulfide allowed to settle, drawn oil from the supernatant 
solution and saved for analysis. The liquor in the funnel is 
again extracted with a fresh portion of disulfide and, if it 
becomes discolored, it is drawn off and added to the first ex- 
tract. If the extracted aqueous solution appears yellow, it 
must be again treated with additional carbon disulfide until 
all the iodine has been removed (e.g,, until additional CSz is 
no longer colored when shaken with the solution). The com- 
bined extracts are washed with three or four portions of water, 
then transferred to the filter and again washed until free from 
acid, A hole is made in the filter and the disulfide allowed to 
run into a small beaker and the filter washed down with about 
5 ml. of water. Three ml. of 5% sodium bicarbonate are added 
and the iodine titrated with N/20 or N/50 standard thiosulfate, 
the reagent being added until the reddish-violet carbon disul- 
fide becomes colorless. 

The sodium thiosulfate used is standardized against a 
known amount of pure potassium iodide treated in the manner Fio- 55,— 
de.scribed above. Apparatiw for 

One ml. N/20 Na-iS20a=. 00635 gram I, 1 ml. N/50 iodin™in*aS 
NasSzOa— .00253S gram I. Iodide. 


OXIDATION OF IODIDE TO IODINE MONOCHLORIDE « 

Reaction. — K10a+2KH-6HC1 = 3IC1+3KC1+3H20, The titration is car- 
ried on in a glass-stoppered vessel. The solution of the iodide is treated with an 
equal volume of cone. HCl and 5 ml. of chloroform are added as an indicating 
layer. During the titration the chloroform layer is colored with iodine but the 
color fades sharply with a single drop of 0.1 N(l/60 Molar) KlOa at the end- 
point. The method is selective for iodide in the presence of chloride. A stand- 
ard solution of potassium permanganate or of ceric sulfate may be used instead 
of the standard iodate. There are other somewhat similar procedures such as 
oxidation of iodide to iodine cyanide (Lang's Method), oxidation to iodo- 
acetone (Berg's method) which can not be discussed in detail here.^ 

*L. W. Andrews, Z. anorg. allgem. Chem., 36. 76 (1903); J. Am. Chem. Soc.. 25, 
756 (1903); G. S. Jamiesom Volumetric Iodate MethodB, Chem, Catalog Co., New York, 
1026; E. H. Swi^ and C. H. Gregory, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 52, 894 (193o). 

^ R. Lang, Chap, III, Neuere masaanalytiBche Methoden, F. Ei^e, Stuttgart, 1937; 
transl. by Oesper, u. Van Nostrand Co., New York. 
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DETERMINATION OF IODIDE BY OXIDATION TO lODATE— 
METHOD OF WINKLER MODIFIED BY KOLTHOFF" 

Procedure. — Twenty-five ml. of iodide solution (approx. 0.02 N) are treated 
with 5 ml. of 4 N phosphoric acid, and then a slight excess of freshly prepared 
5% bleaching powder solution added until the iodine, that separates, redissolves 
and the solution becomes colorless. Now 5 ml. of 10% phenol are added and 
the mixture allowed to stand for 5-10 minutes, Five ml. of N potassium 
iodide are added and the solution titrated with 0.1 N thiosulfate. One ml. is 
equivalent to 2.77 mg. KI. 

Notes. — In presence of bromide the solution is treated with 10 ml. of 3% borin acid 
solution and then with the hypochlorite. The color changes from brown to a darker hue, 
then brighter and finally pure yellow. Now H 3 PO 4 , phenol and Kl are added followed 
by immediate titration with thiosulfate, as stated above. 

The iodide is oxidized to iodate by the hypochlorite and in presence of bromide 
liberates free bromine. Cldorine water may be used in place of the bleaching pow'der 
solution. 

Very dilute iodide solutions may be titrat^. 

LIBERATION OF IODINE BY MEANS OF HYDROGEN PEROXIDE 
AND PHOSPHORIC ACID ^ 

Principle. — Iodine is liberated from an iodide by addition of hydrogen per- 
oxide to the solution acidified with phosphoric acid, the iodine distilled into 
potassium iodide and titrated with thiosulfate. 

Procedure. — Fifty ml, of the iodide solution are mixed with 5 ml. of pure 
phosphoric acid and 10 to 20 ml. hydrogen peroxide added, the mixture being 
placed in a round-bottomed flask, connected with a short condenser, delivering 
into two absorption vessels containing a 10% solution of potassium iodide. 
A current of air is drawn through the apparatus, and the contents of the flask 
gradually heated to boiling. The iodine is absorbed in the potassium iodide 
solution and titrated as usual with standard sodium thiosulfaio. Twenty 
minutes^ heating is generally sufficient. 

One ml. Na2S20])= 0.012692 gram I, or 0.016602 gram KI. 

Note. — Iodine in urine may be determined by evaporating to 1/10 its volume. 
After adding an exc^ of sodium hydroxide, the mixture is taken to dryness and gently 
ignited. The ash may be used for the iodine determination. 


OXIDATION OF COMBINED IODINE WITH CHLORINE (MOHR'S 
MODIFICATION OF DUPRE'S METHOD) “ 

When a solution of potassium iodide is treated with successive amounts 
of chlorine water, iodine is liberated, which reacts with an excess of chlorine 
with formation of chloride of iodine (ICl) and with greater excess the penta- 
chloride (ICL), which is changed in presence of water to iodic acid (HIOs). 

Procedure.— The weighed iodide compound is brought into a stoppered 
flask, and chlorine water delivered from a large burette until all yellow color has 

“ Kolthoff and Furman, Vol. Anal., II. J. Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 1029. 

^ E. . Winterstcin and £. HerzMd, Z. Physiol. Chem., 63, 49-51, 1909. Chem. 
Zentralbl., ( 1 ), 473-474, 1910. 

* Button, ''Volumetric Analysis," 10th Ed. 
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disappeared. A drop of the mixture brought in contact with a drop of starch 
solution should produce no blue color. Sodium bicarbonate is now added until 
the mixture is slightly alkaline, followed by an excess of potassium iodide and 
4 to 5 ml. of starch reagent. Standard thiosulfate is now added until the 
blue color is removed. The excess of chlorine water is thus ascertained. From 
the value of the chlorine reagent the iodine of the sample may readily be 
calculated. 

The chlorine water is standardized by running 25 to 50 ml. of the reagent 
into potassium iodide solution (see procedure for bromides, p. 192), and titrating 
the liberated iodine with standard sodium thiosulfate. The value of the reagent 
in terms of thiosulfate is thus ascertained and from this the value per ml. in 
terms of iodine. 


OTHER METHODS 

VOLHARD^S METHOD FOR DETERMINING IODIDES 

This procedure is very similar to those for determining chlorine or bromine, 
with the exception that silver iodide formed will occlude both the iodide solu- 
tion and silver nitrate unless the additions of the silver salt are made in small 
portions with vigorous shaking. 

Standard silver nitrate is added to the solution in a glass-stoppercd flask, 
shaking vigorously with each addition. As long as the solution appears milky 
the precipitation is incomplete. When the silver iodide is coagulated and the 
supernatant liquid appears colorless, ferric alum solution is added, and the 
excess of silver nitrate titrated with potassium sulfocyanate until the char- 
acteristic reddish end-point is obtained. 

The iodine is calculated from the amount of silver nitrate required. E.g., 
total AgNOg added, minus excess determined by KCNS=ml. AgNOg required 
by the iodine. 

Note. — The ferric salt oxidizes hydrindic acid with separation of iodine, whereas 
the silver iodide is not acted upon; hence the indicator is added after all the iodide 
has combined with silver. 


ADSORPTION INDICATOR METHOD (FAJANS) 

Iodide ion may be titrated with silver nitrate in solution that is neutral or 
slightly acidified with HCgHaOg, using eosin indicator. The range of applica- 
tion is from 0.1 N down to 0.0005 N halMe to be titrated.* 

^Faians and Wolff, Z. anorg. allgem. Chem., 137, 221, 245 (1924); Kolthoff and 
van Berk, Z. anal. Chem., 70, 360, 395 (1927). 
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Procednre. — ^Iodide alone. From 1-3 drops of 0.5% solution of sodium 
eosinate in water are added per 10 ml. of 0.1 N halide, or 1-2 drops of indicator 
per 25 ml. of the more dilute solutions. Titrate with standard silver solution 
until there is a transition to rose red. 

Iodide in presence of chloride. Add 6 ml. of 0.5 N ammonium carbonate 
per 200-100 ml. of solution, 1-3 drops of eosin indicator, and titrate with 
standard silver nitrate. In the absence of ammonium carbonate the endpoint 
appears when more silver has been added than is equivalent to the iodide. 


DETERMINATION OF lODATES 

The procedure is the reciprocal of the one for determination of iodide by 
means of an iodate: 

Reflcfion.— KI0,-|-5KI+6HC1=CKC1+3H20+3I,. 

Ftocedure. — The solution containing the iodate is allowed to run into an 
excess of potassium iodide solution containing hydrochloric acid. The liber- 
ated iodine is titrated with sodium thiosulfate as usual. 

One ml. N/10 Na:SjOi = 0.002934 gram HIO>, or 0.003567 gram KIOi. 


DETERMINATION OF PERIODATES 

The procedure is the same as that described for iodates, the reaction in this 
case, however, being as foUows: 

KI04-I-7KI -h 8HC1 = 8KC1 -|-4H,0 -1-41,. 

I^m the equation it is evident that 1 molecule of the periodate is equivalent 
to 8 atoms of iodine or to 8 atoms of hydrogen ; hence ^ the molecular weight 
per liter of solution would equal a normal solution. Therefore, 1 ml. of a 
tenth normal solution would contain 0.019193 8=^0.002399 gram HIO,. 

One ml. N/10 Na 2 S 20 ,= 0.002399 gram HIO,, or =0.002849 gram 
HI 0 «' 2 H 20 , or =0.002875 gram KIO,. 

DETERMINATION OF lODATES AND PERIODATES IN A MIXTURE 

OF THE TWO 

The procedure depends upon the fact that an iodate does not react with 
potassium iodide in neutral or slightly alkaline solutions, whereas a periodate 
undergoes the following reactions: 

KI04+2KI-|-H,0=2K0H+KI0,+I,. 

Procedure. — The sample, dissolved in water, is divided into two equal 
portions. 

A, To one portion a drop of phenolphthalein indicator is added and the 
solution made just faintly alkaline 8y addition of alkali to acid solution or 
hydrochloric acid to alkaline solution, as the case may require. Ten ml. of 
cold saturated solution of sodium bicarbonate are added and an excess of potas- 
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sium iodide. The liberated iodine is titrated with tenth normal araenious add.^* 
(NaiSiOi will not do in this caao, as the solution is alkaline.) 

One ml. N/lO AsiOa^ 0.0115 gram KIO 4 . 

B. To the other portion potassium iodide is added in excess and the solu- 
tion made distinctly acid. The liberated iodine is titrated with standard 
sodium thiosulfate. (AsjOi will not do.) 

Calculation. — In the acid solution, B, both iodates and periodates are 
titrated, whereas in the alkaline solution. A, only the periodates are affected. 
From the reactions for periodates it is evident that 1 ml. NatS!Oi=4 ml. AsiOi 
for the periodate titration; hence 

Ml. NaiSiOj— ml. AsiOiX4=ml. thiosulfate due to KIO|. 

The difference multiplied by 0.003567= grams KIOi in the sample. 


DETERMINATION OF IODINE IN MINERAL WATERS AND BRINES 

The following procedure is given by W. F. Baughman and W. W. Skinner." 

Take such a quantity of the brine or water as will contain not more than 
0.1 g. iodine as iodide or more than 10 g. total salts. Adjust the volume to 
100 ml. or 150 ml. and boil it with a sufficient amount of sodium hydroxide and 
sodium carbonate to precipitate the calcium and magnesium. Filter off the 
precipitate and wash with hot water. Introduce the filtrate into an Erlen- 
meyer flask, adjust the volume to about 100 ml., neutralize with dilute sulfuric 
acid, and add 1 ml. of a solution of sodium hydroxide (4 g. per 100 ml.). Heat 
to boiling, add an excess of potassium permanganate, continue the heating 
until the precipitate begins to coagulate, and then allow to cool. Add suf- 
ficient alcohol to cause the permanganate color to disappear, and allow the 
precipitate to settle on the steam bath. Filter and wash with hot water. 
After cooling, add one or two grams of potassium iodide, acidify with hydro- 
cliloric acid, and titrate with standard thiosulfate. The number of ml. 
required, divided by 6 , represents the number of ml. required by the iodine in 
the sample. 

" In alkaline solutions the arsenious acid titration must be made, whereas in acid 
solutions potassium thiosulfate is used. 

" Bureau of Chemistiy, Dept. Agriculture, Washington, D. C. J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 
11 , 563 , 1919 . 
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IODINE, ITS DETERMINATION IN TRACES AS EXISTING IN 
FEEDSTUFF, WATER, PLANTS, SOILS, TISSUES AND 
ALLIED MATERIALS 

The principal points to be emphasized in the determination of iodine are: 
(a) Thorough destruction of the organic portion, without loss of iodine; 
(5) its extraction and measurement, by titration or colorimetrically ; (c) the use 
throughout of reagents iodine freeJ^ 

Apparatus for the destruction of the carbonaceous material are of the 
open and closed form, either in acid or alkali medium. The modified closed 
type suggested by McClendon and Remington because of its simplicity will 
no doubt be welcomed for certain types of work in iodine determinations. In 
the estimation of very small quantities ranging from 0.0004 to 0.001 mg. 
extreme care must be exercised; in such cases one should consult the original 
papers of von Fellenbergs,^^ R. L. Andrew and Leitch and Henderson.*® 

PREPARATION OF THE SAMPLE 

For the determination of iodine in 10.0 ml. of blood see Turner.*® For the 
determination of iodine in soils see Andrew.*^ In general samples with esti- 
mated amounts of 0.05 mg. or more the following method will suffice. Samples 
of high water content are dried in oven at 110® C. from 4-5 hours; in rare cases 
of high fat content, the sample is extracted with ether, though usually not 
advisable. After dehydration the sample is pulverized. It is now ready to be 
weighed and treated as follows, which is e.ss 0 ntially the modified method of 
Kendall as suggested by Kelly and Husband.®* 

Place the dried sample of 0.5 to 2.0 g. in a 100-ml. nickel crucible; cover 
with 40.0% NaOH, heat in oven for one-half hour. Place inside another 
crucible having sand in the bottom and heat gently over a low flame. When 
frothing has ceased add about 5 g. of powdered or flaked NaOH. A few milli- 
grams of KNOa are added at a time until all carbon is completely oxidized. 
Cool the melt and extract with boiling water (iodine free). The temperature 
must be carefully regulated to insure complete oxidation, yet not high enough to 
volatilize any of the iodine. Transfer the extract to a 7()()-ml. conical flask 
(filtering if necessary). The cooled solution is then neutralized with syrupy 
phosphoric acid, using methyl orange as indicator. Add 2 to 3 ml. in excess of 
the acid. The solution is boiled for 15-20 minutes to expel any nitrous acid. 

** Contributed by W. D. Leech. 

“ Reith, J. F., Biochem. Z., 216, 249, 1929. 
von J. Schwaibold, Z. an^. Chem., 78, 161, 1929. 

*® Remington et alii, J. Am. Chem. S<^., 52, 3, 1930. McGendon, Remington et alii, 
J. Am. Chem. Soc., 52, 2, 1930. 

” Turner, R. G., J. Biol. Chem., 88, 2, 1930. 

*^von Fellenbergs, T., Biochem. Z., 139, 371, 1923, and 152, 116, 1924. von 
Fellenbergs, Ergeb. Physiol., 25, 176, 1926. 

Andrew, R. L., .A^yst, 55, 649, 1930. 

** Leitch and Henderson, Biochem. J., 20, 1003, 1926. 

Kendall, J. Biol. Chem. (1920). 

®* Kelly and Husband, Biochem. J., 18, 951, 1924. 
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Add 2 ml. of 20 % sodium acid sulfite and boil for ten minutes to drive off any 
SO 2 . Usually pieces of broken porcelain are added at this point to prevent 
bumping. 

On cooling add 5 to 10 drops of bromine, at least to a distinctly brown color. 
(Various workers prefer to saturate the solution with chlorine in order to 
oxidize the iodide to iodate; however, care must be used in the amount added 
and the duration of boiling to remove the excess. Chlorine is added until 
a drop of methyl orange is decolorized instantly, followed by two minutes 
of boiling. Chlorine generated from NaCl^ Mn 02 and H 2 SO 4 seems to be safe 
for the above use, but not chlorine from calcium hypochlorite.) Boil at least 
five minutes after the color of bromine has disappeared to remove the last trace 
of bromine. Add a few crystals of salicylic acid to liberate any trace of 
bromine. When the solution is cooled, unglazed porcelain is removed. The 
KI solution (0^5 g. of recrystallized KI in 20.0 ml. of iodine-free water) is 
added with 2 ml. of starch solution.^ The liberated iodine titrated with 0.005 
normal thiosulfate (thiosulfate prepared from 0.1 N solution daily; it may be 
preserved with a crystal of thymol to the 0.1 normal solution). The 0.005 N 
thiosulfate solution should be standardized each day by setting free the iodine 
from a standard iodate solution and titrating in the usual way. In this method 
six times the amount of iodine is titrated as occurs in the unknown sample. Ac- 
cording to the following reaction: 

KI03+5KI+3H2S04=3l2+3Il20+3K2S04, 

l 2 + 2 Na 2 S 20 B= 2 NaI+Na 2 S 40 fi. 

The starch solution is prepared by making a paste of 0.5 g. of potato starch, 
adding to 200 ml. of hot water, boiling for fifteen minutes, stirring continually. 
Cool, add 0.2 g. of salicylic acid and stir until the crystals dissolve. Iodine-free 
water is obtained by redistilling distilled water from KOII; KI purified from 
traces of iodate by r^crystallizing from alcohol and finally from iodine-free 
water, the alcohol being previously distilled over potassium hydroxide. 

A control on the reagents should be run, as well as a sample of known iodine 
content if possible, 

^ Nichols, Ind. Eng. Chem., Anal. Ed. 1, 4, 1920. 
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Fe, at.wt. 55.84; sp.ffr. 7.B5-7.B8; nup. pm 1530°, wrmght 1600°, white pig 1075”, 
grog pig 1275”, sted 1375°; b,p. 2450°; Ore OxUes FeO, FeiOi, Fei 04 

Next to aluminum, iron is the most common of tlie metals. It occurs free 
to a limited extent, sparingly in small grains in certain rocks, in masses in 
basalt and alloyed in meteorites. It occurs in divalent and trivalent form 
combined as ferrous and ferric compounds. It is found in a large number of 
minerals very widely distributed. The more common natural compounds and 
minerals are— ferrous oxide, FeO; ferric oxide (hematite), FesOg; magnetite, 
Fei04; limonite, Fe(OH)i-FeiOs; siderite, FeCOa; pyrrhotite, Fe„S„; pyrite 
(Fool's Gold), and marcasite, FeSi; chalcopyrite, CuFeSz; chromite, FeO ■ CraOi; 
gSthite, FeiOj'HsO; almandite, FejAlj(SiOa)a; andradite, CajFej(Si04)i; 
Omenite, FeTiOi; and a large number of combinations with other elements 
such as manganese, magnesium, zinc, sodium, potassium, nickel, copper, 
tungsten, lead, arsenic, antimony, etc. The yellow and red color of soils is due 
principally to iron compounds. 


DETECTION 

Fenic Iron.— The yellow to red color in rocks, minerals, and soils is gen- 
erally due to the presence of iron. 

Hydrochloric acid solutions of iron as ferric chloride are colored yellow. 

Potassium or ammonium thiocyanate produces a red color with solutions 
containing ferric iron. Nitric acid and chloric acid also produce a red color with 
potassium or ammonium thiocyanate. This color, however, is destroyed by 
heat, which is not the case with the iron compound. The red color of ferric 
iron with the cyanate is destroyed by mercuric chloride and by phosphates, 
borates, certain organic acids, and their salts, e.g.', acetic, oxalic, tartaric, citric, 
racemic, m^c, succinic, etc. 

* Iron was used during the early history of man in making weapons and tools. It 
was known to the Assyrians and Egyptians. The production of iron is mentioned in 
the Pentateuch. High grade steel was manufacturra in Arabia and Spain during the 
Middle Ages. Pure iron finds little commercial use, but with small amounts of other 
elements it is one of the most Important materials used in the industries. The deter- 
mination of the constituents in ferrous alloys, in pig iron, wroiuht iron and steel has 
received a vast amount of attention by chemists and the publisheif analyses predominate 
with methods dealing with this subject. A special chapter is devoted to steel and ferrous 
aOqys in Volume 2 . 
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Potassium ferrocysnidei K4Fe(CN)e, produces a deep blue color with ferric 
salts. 

Salicylic acid added to the solution of a ferric salt containing no free mineral 
acid gives a violet color. Useful for detecting iron in alum and similar products. 

Ferrous Iron.— Potassium ferricyanide, KiFe(CN)e, gives a blue color 
with solutions of ferrous salts. 

Distinction between Ferrous and Ferric Salts. 

KCNS gives red color with Fe'^' and no color with Fe'^ 

K8Fe(CN)8 gives a blue color with Fe" and a brown or green with Fe'''. 

NH4OH, NaOH or KOH precipitates red, Fe(OH )3 with Fe'^' and white, 
P'e(OH )2 with Fe'", turning green in presence of air due to oxidation.^ 

Sodium peroxide produces a reddish-brown precipitate of Fe(OH)B with 
cither ferrous or ferric salt solutions, the former being oxidized to the higher 
valence by the peroxide. Chromium and aluminum remain in solution, if 
present in the sample. 


ESTIMATION 

Iron is so widely diffused in nature that its determination is necessary in 
practically all complete analyses of ores, rocks, minerals, etc. It is especially 
important in the evaluation of iron ores for the manufacture of iron and steel. 

In the process of analysis iron is obtained in solution as the ferric salt and is 
precipitated together with aluminum, etc., as the hydroxide by ammonium 
hydroxide. It is determined most satisfactorily by volumetric procedure, 
preferably on a separate sample from the aluminum precipitate. If the original 
valences arc desired, one portion is run for total iron and another for ferrous 
or ferric iron, care being exercised to prevent oxidation or reduction in obtaining 
the solution. 

Iron ores and minerals are brought into solution by treatment with IICl, or 
IINOs or both, or by means of fluxes such as fusion with NaBCOa followed by 
HCl or by fusion with KHSO4. Ferrous iron is oxidized to ferric form by 
means of HNOa or Br, or Cl or H2O2. 


PREPARATION AND SOLUTION OF THE SAMPLE 

The material should be carefully sampled and quartered down according 
to the general procedure for sampling. Ores should be ground to pass an 80- 
mesh sieve. In analysis of metals, both the coarse and fine drillings are taken. 

^ The green salt is a hydrate of FeiOi. The white precipitate can be obtained in 
absence of air or by using HiSOi to take up oxygen in solution. 
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Th^ following facts regarding solubility should be remembered: The element 
is soluble in hydrochloric acid and in dilute sulfuric acid, forming ferrous 
salts Tvith liberation of hydrogen. It is insoluble in concentrated, cold sulfuric 
acid, but is attacked by the hot acid, forming ferric sulfate with liberation of 
SO). Moderately dilute, hot nitric acid forms ferric nitrate and nitrous oxide; 
the cold acid gives ferrous nitrate and ammonium nitrate or nitrous oxide or 
hydrogen. Cold, concentrated nitric acid forms ” passive iron,^’ which remains 
insoluble in the acid. The oxides of iron are readily soluble in hydrochloric acid, 
if not too strongly ignited, but upon strong ignition the higher oxides dissolve 
with extreme difficulty. They are readily soluble, however, by fusion with 
acid potassium sulfate followed by an acid extraction. Silicates are best 
dissolved by hot hydrochloric acid containing a few drops of hydrofluoric acid 
or by fusion with sodium and potassium carbonates, followed by hot hydro- 
chloric acid. 

Soluble Iron Salts. — Water solutions are acidified with HCl or H2SO4, so 
as to contain about 3% of free acid. 

Ores. — The samples should be pulverized to pass an 80- to 100-mesh sieve. 

Sulfides, Ores Containing Organic Matter.— One- to o-gram .samples 
should be roasted in a porcelain crucible over a Bunsen flame for about half 
an hour, until oxidized. The oxide is now dissolved as directed in the following 
procedure. 

OzideSi Including Red and Brown Hematites, Magnetic Iron Ore, Spathose 
Iron Ore, Roasted Pyrites, and Iron Ore Briquettes.— One to 3 grams of 
the ore, placed in a 400-ml, beaker, is dissolved by adding twenty times its 
weight of cone, hydrochloric acid with a few drops of 3% stannous chloride 
solution. Addition of 4 or 3 drops of HF is advantageous if small amounts 
of silica are present. The solution is covered with a watch-glass and heated to 
80 or 90° C. until solution is complete. Addition of more stannous chloride 
may be necessary, as this greatly assists solution, An excess sufficient to com- 
pletely decolorize the solution necessitates reoxidation with hydrogen peroxide, 
hence should be avoided. If a colored residue remains, it should be fdtered 
off, ignited and fused with a mixture of NazCOa and in a platinum cru- 

cible. The fusion dissolved in dilute HCl is added to the main filtrate. 

Note. — The ore placed in a porcelain boat in a red-hot combustion tube may be 
reduced with hydrogen (taking precaution first to sweep out oxygen with CO 2 ) and. 
after cooling in an atmosphere ol hydrogen, the reduced iron may be dissolved in acid 
and titrated. 

Iron Silicates. — One to 5 grams of the material, placed in a deep plati- 
num crucible, is treated with ten times its weight of 60% HF and 3 to 4 drops 
of concentrated H28O4. The mixture is evaporated nearly to dryness on the 
steam bath and taken up with dilute sulfuric acid or hydrochloric acid. The 
latter acid is the best solvent for iron. 

Fusion with Potassium Bisulfate.— The sample is mixed with ten times 
its weight of the powdered bisulfate and 2-3 ml. of concentrated sulfuric acid 
added, A porcelain or silica dish will do for this fusion. The fusion should 
be made over a moderate flame and cooled as soon as the molten liquid becomes 
clear. Complete expulsion of SO3 should be avoided. It may be neoessary 
to cool and add more concentrated sulfuric acid to effect solution. Iron and 
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alumina completely disaolve, but silica remains undissolved. Tha melt is best 
cooled by pouring; it on a large platinum lid. 

Fusion with Carbonates of Sodium and Potassium.— The residues insoluble 
in hydrochloric acid are fused with 5 parts by weight of the fusion mixture 
(Na 2 C 08 +K 2 C 0 B) in a platinum crucible. The M 6 ker blast will be necessary. 
When the eflfervescence has ceased and the melt has become clear, the crucible 
is removed from the flame, a platinum wire inserted and the melt cooled. Upon 
gently reheating, the fuse may be readily removed by the wire in a convenient 
form for solution in dilute hydrochloric acid. 

The bisulfate fusion is recommended for fusion of residues high in iron 
and alumina. It is an excellent solvent for ignited oxides of these elements. 
The carbonate fusions are adapted to residues containing silica. 


SEPARATIONS 

General Procedure. — In the usual course of analysis silica is removed by 
evaporating the acid solution to dryness, taking up with water and fdtering. 
Mercury, lead, bismuth, copper, cadmium, arsenic, antimony, tin, molybdenum 
and other elements precipitated from an acid solution as sulfides are removed 
as such by filtration and iron, after oxidation to the ferric state, is precipitated 
as re(OH) 3 , In tlie majority of cases it may now be determined by titration. 

Ether Method for Removing Iron from a Solution.^ — Ferric chloride dis- 
solved in HCl (sp.gr. 1 . 1 ) is more soluble in ether than in this acid. Advantage 
is taken of this fact when it is desired to remove a greater portion of the iron 
in determining copper, nickel, cobalt, chromium, vanadium and sulfur (as 
II 2 SO 4 ) in steel. The hydrochloric acid solution of iron, etc., is evaporated to a 
syrupy consistency and then taken up with HCl (sp.gr. 1 . 1 ) and transferred 
by means of more of the acid to a separatory funnel. The cold acid solution 
is now extracted several times by shaking with ether, each time allowing the 
ether carrying the iron to separate before drawing off the lower layer for re- 
extraction. Three extractions are generally sufficient for removing the iron. 

Since alkali salts cau.se trouble by crystallizing and clogging the borings 
of the stopcock, the use of alkalies should be avoided when this method of 
separation is used. The iron may be extracted from the ether by shaking 
this with water and drawing off the lower water layer. Since heat is generated 
by the mixing of ether and the ferric chloride-hydrochloric acid solution, 
cooling the mixture under the tap during mixing may be necessary. This 
heating is reduced by using a mixture of ether and hydrochloric acid. Cone, 
hydrochloric acid (sp. gr. 1.19) is saturated wdth ether, an excess of ether 
separating out as an upper layer. One hundred ml. of the acid will absorb 150 
ml. ether. (Dilute hydrochloric acid (sp.gr. 1 . 1 ) absorbs only 30 ml. ether.) 

Note. — ^T he ether should be free from alcohol. 

See also (under (^paration) the chapter on Titanium. 

The Extraction of Ferric Chloride from Hydrochloric Acid Solutions by 
Isopropyl Etber.^The efficiency of the extraction with isopropyl ether is very 

■Noyes, Bray, Spear, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 30, 515 (1908). 

* R. w. Dodson, F. J. Forney and £. H. Swift, J. Am. Chem. J9oc., 58, 2573 (1936). 
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Iron is now precipitated as hydroxide by addition of NH 4 OH, the precipitate 
filtered off and washed with water. The precipitate is again dissolved in HCl 
and the hydroxide reprecipitated, to remove occluded substances. 

Absence of Aluminum and Chromium. — About 1 gram of ammonium 
chloride salt or its equivalent in solution is added, the volume made to about 
200 ml. and ammonium hydroxide added in slight excess to precipitate Fe(OH)|. 
The solution is boiled for about five minutes, then filtered through an ashless 
filter. 

Second Precipitation.— In either case dissolve the precipitate with the 
least amount of hot dilute hydrochloric acid and wash the paper free of iron. 
Add a few ml. of 10 % ammonium chloride solution and reprecipitate the 
hydroxide of iron by adding an excess of ammonium hydroxide, the volume of 
the solution being about 200 ml. Washing the precipitate by decantation is 
advisable. Three such washings, lOO-ml. portions, followed by two or three on 
the filter paper, will remove all impurities. 

Ignition. — The precipitate is ignited wet over a low flame, gradually in- 
creasing the heat. Blasting is not recommended, as the magnetic oxide of 
iron, Fe 304 , will form with high heating. The oxide heated gently appears a 
reddish-brown. Higher heat gives the black oxide, FU 3 O 4 . Twenty minutes' 
ignition, at red heat, is sufficient. 

The crucible, cooled in a desiccator, is weighed and Fe 20 a obtained. 

Factors. FezOs X 0 j 6904 = Fe. 

Fc2O3X0.8998=FeO. 

Note. — Aluminum and Chromium are Present. — ^In place of ammonium hydroxide 
powdered sodium peroxide is added in small portions until the precipitate first formed 
clears, the solution being cold and nearly neutral. It is diluted to about 300 ml. and 
boiled ten to fifteen minutes to precimtate the iron. Aluminum and chromium are in 
solution. (Mn will precipitate with Fc, if present.) The precipitate is filtered onto a 
rapid filter and washed with hot water. 


PRECIPITATION OF IRON WITH CUPFERRON " » 

By this procedure iron may be precipitated directly in acid solution in presence of a 
number of elements, Mercury, lead, bismuth, tin, and silver may be partially precipi- 
tated. Copper precipitates with iron, but may be easily removed by dissolving it out 
with ammonia. The method is especially adapted for separation of iron from aluminum, 
nickel, cobalt, chromium, cadmium, manganese and zinc. Titanium, vanadium ana 
zirconium accompany iron, if present. 

Procedure.— The solution containing the iron is made up to 100 ml. and 20 
ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid added. To this cool solution (room 
temperature) Baudisch’s reagent, cupferron, is slowly added with constant 
stirring, until no further precipitation of iron takes place, and crystals of the 
reagent appear. The iron precipitate is a reddish-brown. Copper gives a 
grayish-white flocculent compound. An excess of the reagent equal to one-fifth 
of the volume of the solution is now added, the precipitate allowed to settle 
for about fifteen minutes, then poured into a filter paper and washed, first with 

* 0. Baudisch, Chem. Ztg., 33, 1298, 1905. /Md., 35, 913, 1911. 0. Baudisch and 
y. L. King , J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 3, 627, 1911* 
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2 N HCl, followed by water, then with ammonia and finally with water. The 
drained precipitate is slowly ignited in a porcelain or platinum crucible and the 
residue weighed as Fe20a: 

FeaOaX 0 . 6994 =Fe. 

Notes. — ^Baudisch’s reagent, the ammonium salt of nitroBophenyl-hydroxylamine 
(cupferron), is made by dissolving 6 grains of the salt in water and diluting to 100 ml. 
The reagent keeps for a week if protected from the light. It decomposes in the light, 
forming nitrobenzene. Turbid solutions should be filtered. 

The precipitates of copper or iron are but slowdy attacked by two normal hydro- 
chloric acid in the cold, but decomposed by hot acid; hence the solution and reagent 
should be cold. 

Cold, dilute potassium carbonate solution, or ammonium hydroxide, has no action 
on the iron precipitate; the no[)j)er compound dissolves readily in ammonia. An alkalj 
hydroxide causes rapid decomposition. 

The precipitation is best made in comparatively strong acid solutions (HCl, H1SO4, 
or acetic acid). 


VOLUMETRIC DETERMINATION OF IRON IN ORES AND 
METALLURGICAL PRODUCTS 

General Considerations. — Two general procedures are commonly employed 
ill the determination of iron. 

A. Oxidation of ferrous to ferric condition by standard oxidizing agents. 

B. Reduction of ferric iron to ferrous condition. 

The sample is dissolved as directed under Preparation and Solution of the 
Sample. 


DETERMINATION OF IRON BY OXIDATION METHODS 

Some modification of either the dichromate or permanganate method is 
commonly employed in the determination of iron by oxidation. To accomplish 
this quantitatively, the iron must be reduced to its ferrous condition. This 
may be accomplished in the following ways: 

1. Reduction by Hydrogen Sulfide. — During the course of a complete anal- 
ysis of an ore, H2S is passed into the acid solution to precipitate the members of 
that group (Hg, Pb, Bi, Cu, Cd, As, Sb, Sn, Pt, Au, Se, etc.). The filtrate con- 
tains iron in the reduced condition suitable for titration with either dichromate 
or permanganate, the excess of H2S having been boiled off. If the expulsion of 
H2S is conducted in an Erlenmeyer flask there is little chance for reoxidation of 
the iron during the boiling. Reduction by H2S is very effective and is fre- 
quently advisable. This is the case when titanium is present, since this is not 
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reduced by H 2 S, but by methods given below. Arsenic, antimony, copper, and 
platinum, which if present^ would interfere, are removed by this treatment* 

JiMCtion,— 2FeCl,+H8S=2FeCl2+2HCl+S. 

2. Reduction with Stannous Chloride. — SnCls solution acts readily in 
a hydrochloric acid solution of the ore; the reduction of the iron is easily noted 
by the disappearance of the yellow color. V, Mo and W are also reduced. 
The excess of the reagent is oxidized to SnCU by addition of HgCU. 

ileacfioiia.^l. 2FeCla"l“SnCla=2FeCl2"l"SiiCl4. 

2. Excess SnClj+2HgCl2=SnCl4+2HgCl precipitated. 

An excess of SnCU is advisable, but a large excess is to be avoided, as a 
eecondary reaction would take place, as follows: 2 SnCl 2 + 2 HgCl 2 = 2 SnCl 4 
+2Hg. This reaction is indicated by the darkening of the solution upon the 
addition of HgCU. Precipitation of metallic mercury would vitiate results. 
The solution should be cooled before addition of mercuric chloride. About 15- 
20 ml. of saturated mercuric chloride, HgCh, solution should be sufficient. 

3. Reduction by a Metal such as Test Lead, Zinc, Magnesium, Cadmium, 
or Aluminum, in Presence of Either Hydrochloric Acid or Sulfuric Acid.— 
The former acid is preferred with the dichromate titration, and the latter with 
the permanganate. Two methods of metallic reduction are in common use- 
reduction by means of test lead, and reduction with amalgamated zinc by means 
of the Jones r eductor. 

(а) Reduction with Test Lead. — By this method copper is precipitated 
from solution and small amounts of arsenic and antimony expelled. Sufficient 
test lead is added to the acid ferric solution to completely cover the bottom of 
the beaker. The solution is covered and boiled vigorously until the yellow color 
has completely disappeared, and the solution is colorless. The reduced iron 
solution, cooled, is decanted into a 600-ml. beaker, the remaining iron washed 
out from the lead mat by several decantations with water; two or three 50-ml. 
portions of water should be sufficient; the washings are added to the first 
portion. If the solution becomes slightly colored, a few drops of stannous 
chloride, SnCl 2 , solution are added, followed by 10 ml. mercuric chloride, 
HgCla, solution. The sample is now ready for titration. 

(б) Reduction with Zinc, Using the Jones Reductor.— The acid solution of 
iron, preferably sulfuric acid, is passed through a column of amalgamated zinc.” 
Either the hydrogen evolved or the zinc reduces the ferric iron to ferrous 
condition. The procedure is described in detail under the Pennauganate 
Method for Determination of Iron, page 474. Titanium, vanadium, chromium, 
columbium, uranium and tungsten, if present, will also be reduced. The color 
of the solution will often indicate the presence of contaminants. Molybdenum, 
chromium and uranium compounds reduced give a green color similar to iron. 
Columbium and tungsten give a brown color; titanium a violet and vanadium a 
lavender color. Reduction with zinc is avoided where forricyanide indicator is 
used, as zinc salts react with ferricyanide. 

* Amalgamated zinc is best prepared by dissolving 5 grams of mercury in 25 ml. 
of concentrated nitric acid with an equal volume of water, 250 ml. of water are added 
and the solution poured into 500 grams of s^t zinc, 20-meBh. When thoroughly 
am a l g am ated the solution is poured off, and the zinc dri^« 
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4. Rediietloii with Sulfurous Acid| Sodivni Sulfite or Metablsulflte. — 
SOi gas is passed into a neutral solution of iron, since iron is not reduced 
readily in an add solution by this method. The excess SOi is expelled by acidi- 
fying the solution and boiling. The action is slow. 

5. Reduction with Potassium Iodide, the liberated iodine being expelled by 
heat. 

In ike solviion of the ore with stannous chloride and hydrochloric odd, if an 
excess of the former has been accidentally added^ it will he necessary to oxidize the 
iron before reduction. This may he accomplished by addition of hydrogen peroxide 
until the yellow color of ferric chloride appears (or by addition of KMn 04 solution ) ; 
the excess H2O2 may be removed by boiling. The iron may now be reduced by one of 
the above methods, 

VOLUMETRIC DETERMINATION OF IRON BY OXIDATION WJTH 
POTASSIUM DICHROMATE 

Principle. — This method depends upon the quantitative oxidation of ferrous 
salts in cold add solution (IICl or H2SO4) to ferric condition by potassium 
dichromate, itie following reaction taking place: 

6FeCl2+K2Cr207+14HCl=6FeCU+2CrCla+2KCl+7H20. 

Potassium fcrricyanide is used as an outside indicator. This reagent pro- 
duces a blue compound with ferrous salts and a yellowish-brown with ferric. 
The chromic salt formed by the reaction with iron colors the solution green, 

Reagents Required. Standard Potassium Dichromafe. — When oxygen 
reacts with ferrous salts, the following reaction takes place: 

6FeCl2+6HCl+30= eFeCl.+SHaO. 

Comparing this reaction with that of dichromate, it is evident that a normal 
solution of dichromate contains one-sixth of the molecular weight of K 2 Cr 207 
per liter, namely, 49.037 grams. For general use it is convenient to have two 
strengths of this solution, N/5 for ores high in iron and N/10 for products con- 
taining smaller amounts. 

iS^andardizafio/i. — For N/5 solution 9.807 grams of the recrystallized de- 
hydrated salt are dissolved and made up to one liter; N/10 potassium diebro- 
mato contains 4.904 grams of the pure salt per liter. It is advisable to allow 
the solution to stand a few hours before standardization. The Sibley iron 
ore furnished by the U. S. Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C., is recom- 
mended as the ultimate standard. Other ores uniform in iron may be stand- 
ardized against the Sibley ore and used as standards. 

The equivalent iron in the ore divided by the ml. titration required for com- 
plete oxidation gives the value in terms of grams per ml., e.g., 1.4 gram of ore 
containing 69.2% Fe required a titration of 95 ml. K 2 Cr 207 solution; then, 

1 ml. = 4 , 95 0.0102 gram Fe. 

lUU 

Stannous Chloride . — Sixty gramB of the crystallized salt dissolved in 600 
ml. of cone. HCl and made up to one liter. The solution should be kept well 
stoppered. 
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Mercuric CMontfe.— Saturated Bolution of ligPU (60 to 100 grams per liter). 

Potassium f'erricyanide, KzFe(CN)fi.—Tht salt should be free of ferro- 
cyanide, as this produces a blue color with ferric saltsp which would destroy 
the end-point. It is advisable to wash the salt before using. A crystal 
the size of a pinhead dissolved in SO ml. of water is sufficient for a series of 
determinations. The solution should be made up fresh for each set of deter- 
minations. 

Apparatus. Chamber bureffe.— This should read from 75 to 00 ml. in 
tenths and from 90 to 100 ml. in twentieths of a ml. 

Test~Plate , — The usual porcelain test-plate with depressions may be re- 
placed by a very simple and efficient test-sheet made by dipping a white sheet of 
paper in paraffin. The indicator does not cling to this surface, the drops assum- 
ing a spherical form, which renders the detection of the end-point more delicate. 

Procedure. Iron Ores.— The amount of sample taken should be such that 
the actual iron present would weigh between 0.9 to 1.1 gram. This weight 
can be estimated by dividing 95 by the approximate percentage of irr)n present, 
e.g., for 50% Fe ore take |J=1.9 gram; 95% iron material would require 1 
gram, whereas 20% Fe ore would require 4.75 grams. 

For samples containing less than 20% Fe it is advisable to use N/10 K2Cr207 
solution. 

Tlie sample should be finely ground (80-mesh). 

Solution . — The hydrochloric acid method for solution of the oxidized ore 
with subsequent carbonate fusion of the residue is recommended as being 
suitable for iron ores, briquettes, and materials high in iron. 

Reduction by Test Lead . — The easy manipulation and efficiency of this 
method of reduction make it applicable for a large variety of conditions. The 
acid solution, preferably HCl, is diluted to about 150 to 200 ml., containing 15 to 
20 ml. concentrated hydrochloric acid (sp.gr. 1.19). Sufficient test lead is added 
to cover the bottom of a No. 4 beaker. The solution covered is boiled vigorously 
until it becomes colorless. Copper, if present, is precipitated as metallic copper, 
and small amounts of arsenic and antimony eliminated from the solution during 
the reduction of the iron. The cooled solution is poured into a 600-ml. beaker 
and the mat of lead remaining in the No. 4 beaker washed free of iron, two or 
three 50-ml. washings being sufficient. The main solution and washings are 
combined for titration. If the solution is slightly colored, due to reoxidation 
of iron, a few drops of stannous chloride solution are added to reduce it, followed 
by an excess of HgCU solution, 20 to 25 ml., and allowed to stand five minutes. 

rifroffon.— The standard potassium dichromate is run into the solution to 
within 5 to 10 ml. of the end-point, this having been ascertained on a portion 
of the sample. The dichromate is run in slowly near the end^reaction, and 
finally drop by drop until a drop of the solution mixed with a drop of potassium 
ferricyanide solution produces no blue color during thirty seconds. A paraffined 
surface is excellent for this test. 

Ml. K2Cr207 multiplied by value per ml.^Fe present in sample. % 
FeXlOO 


wt. taken 
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Notes. — I f SdCIz solution has been used for reduction of the iron, it is necessary to 
add the IlgOIz rajudly to a cold solution, as slow addition to a warm solution is apt 
to precipitate metallic mercury. 

In case an excess of dichromate has been added in the titration, os often occurs, 
back titration may be made with ferrous ammonium sulfate, (NH|) 2 ^ 4 -FeS 04 * 6 H 20 . 
N/10 solution of this reagent may be prepared bv dissolving 9.81 grams of the clear 
crystals in about 100 ml. of water, adding 5 ml. of concentrated and making to 
250 ml. The solution should be standardized against the dichromate solution to get 
the equivalent values, by running the dichromate directly into the ferrous solution. 

The ferricyanide indicator should be made up fresh each time it is required. 

Large amounts of manganese in the iron solution titrated cause a brown coloration, 
which masks the end-point. Nickel and cobalt, present in large amounts, are objection- 
able for the same reason. This interference may be overcome by using very dilute 
acid solutions of ferricyanide indicator, so that the insoluble ferricyanide of these 
metals will not form. 

If ferricyanide indicator is used reduction of iron by zinc cannot be done, as zinc 
compounds react with ferricyanide. The blue color develops slowly. Allow 3 minutes, 
if necessary. 


DICHROMATE METHOD FOR IRON WITH 
DIPHENYLAMINE INDICATOR 

The disadvantage of the dichromate method in requiring an outside 
indicator (potassium ferricyanide on a spot plate) is overcome by the procedure 
outlined by J. Kuop (J. Am. Chem. Soc., 46, 263, 1924) in which diphenylamine 
is used as an internal indicator, the end-point being a violet-blue or blue-black. 

Reagents. — 0.1 N Potassium DkhromaU solution. 

Sulfuriz-Phosphoric Acid Mixfure. — liM) ml. sulfuric acid (sp.gr. 1.84), 150 
ml. phosphoric acid (d. 1.7), diluted to 1000 ml., 15 ml. used. 

Diphenylamine solution. One g. diphenylamine dissolved in 100 ml. of 
cone, sulfuric acid. Tliree drops used as indicator. (A color change to brown 
does not impair the efficiency of the indicator.) 

Procedure for Ores. — Half to 1 gram of the ore is digested with 20 ml. of 
cone, hydrochloric acid at 70-80® C., the solution diluted with an equal volume 
of water and filtered. The insoluble residue is fused with sodium carbonate in a 
platinum crucible, the melt dissolved in dilute hydrochloric acid, the iron 
precipitated with ammonium hydroxide and filtered off. The ferric hydroxide 
on the filter is dissolved with a few ml. of dilute HCl and the solution added to 
the main solution containing the iron. 

The iron is now reduced by addition of stannous chloride solution (60 g. 
SnCl 2 in 600 ml. HCl and 400 ml. IIsO) added cautiously until the color of iron 
is no longer evident (other reducible elements must be absent, i.e., Cu, As, 
etc.); the excess of stannous chloride is overcome with mercuric cldoride 
solution (saturated solution) as usual. 

Fifteen ml. of sulfuric-phosphoric acid mixture are added and 3 drops of 
diphenylamine indicator, the solution is diluted to 150-200 ml. and titrated 
with 0.1 N potassium dichromate solution. 

Near the end the green color of the solution deepens to a blue-green or in 
))resence of a large amount of iron to a grayish blue. The dichromate is now 
added dropwise until the color changes to an intense violet blue. 

1 ml. 0.1 N K 2 Cr 207 = 0.0056 g. Fe. 
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Nothb^ — ^The method the iMlvBiitage of bavieir no fadu^ end-point ae ie obtained 
In the pennanganate titrations in presence of mercurous ohloride. The method permits 
back titration with standard ferrous solution. Org^c substances do not interfere 
as they do in permanganate titrations. Zinc^ aluminum, manganese, nickel, cobalt 
and chromium do not interfere. Copper present in quantities less than 1 mg. does 
not interfere; in larger quantities it lowers results as it assists oxidation of iron ny air. 
Trii^ent arsenic raises remits as it is oxidized by dichromate to pentavalent form. 

Determination of Iron with Potassium Dichromate.’' L. SzebellMy, Z. anal. 
Chem., Bl, 97-103, 1930.— ^‘p-Pheuetidine can be used in place of diphenylamine as 
inside indicator in the titration of Fe*^ with K 2 Cr 2 C) 7 . The solution assumes a violet- 
red color as soon as an excess of dichromate has been added. To remove FeCU, NH4F 
can be used to advantage in place of H1PO4. To 50 ml. of Fe solution in a 100 -ml. 
Jena flask add 10 ml. of 9 N H 9 SO 4 and 1 ml. of 1 % p-phcneiidine solution. To 
remove dissolved air, add 2 g. of KHCO9 in several portions and with the last portion 
add 3 g. of NH4F. Add the KaCrsO? solution until a permanent reddish- violet color is 
obtainm. Numerous experiments are described with this indicator.” C. A., 24, 4729, 
1930. 

L. A. Sarver recommends keeping the volume below 100 ml. (J. Am. Chem. Soc., 
49, 1473, 1927). 


CERIC SULFATE TITRATION METHOD 

Standard ceric sulfate solution (see Chapter on Standard Solutions) is one 
of the most satisfactory reagents for the titration of ferrous iron, especially in 
solutions containing hydrochloric acid; sulfuric, perchloric nitric and acetic 
acids do not interfere with titrations by ceric sulfate; hydrofluoric and phos- 
phoric acids may be present in fairly high concentrations. The iron is reduced 
by any conventional method, after which 2 drop^ of 0.025 M o-phenanthroline 
indicator, or 5 drops of 0.1% aqueous solution of erioglaucine or eriogreen is 
added as indicator. o-Phenanthroline ferrous sulfate is the most satisfactory 
indicator for general use: Change deep red to pale blue at the end of oxidation 
of ferrous iron. Erioglaucine (or eriogreen) is especially suitable for indication 
when the iron has been reduced by the stannous chloride-mercuric chloride 
method. The presence of calomel does not interfere with the action of the 
indicator, which changes to pale rose when all of the iron has been oxidized.^ 

POTASSIUM PERMANGANATE METHOD FOR DETERMINATION 

OF IRON 

Introduction. — The method depends upon the quantitative oxidation of 
ferrous salts to the ferric condition when potassium permanganate is added to 
their cold solution, the following reaction taking place; 

10FeSO4-b2KMnO4“f'8H2SO4“ 5Fe2(S04)g"bK2S04'^2MnSO4“^’8HjO. 

, Hydrochloric acid in presence of iron salts has a secondary reaction upon 
the permanganate, e.g., 

ZKMnOi + 16HC1 = 2KC1 + 2 MnCL + 8 H 2 O + lOCl. 

This reaction may be prevented by addition of large amounts of zinc or man- 
ganouti^ulfates together with an excess of phosphoric acid or by large dilu- 

' Wiiard and Young, J. Am. Chem. Soe., 50, 1834 (1D28),- 55, 3Z60 (1033); Furman 
•nd Wallace, 52, 2347 (1B30). 
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tion. See note on page 476. The solution is diluted and reduced with sine 
and titrated as directed. 

The reduction of ferric sulfate is best accomplished by passing the solution 
through a column of amalgamated zinc in the Jones reductor. In presence 
of titanium, vanadium, chromium, uranium, and arsenic reduction is ac* 
complished by H 2 S in a hydrochloric acid solution of the iron, or by SO 2 or 
SnCh. 

Since potassium permanganate enters into reaction with acid solutions of 
antimony, tin, platinum, copper and mercury, when present in their lower state 
of oxidation (also with manganese in neutral solutions), and with SOa, H2S, 
N 3 O, ferrocyanides and with most soluble organic bodies, these must be absent 
from the iron solution titrated. 

Potassium permanganate produces an intense pink color in solution, so that 
it acts as its own indicator. 

Solutions Required. iSfandard Permanganate Solutions .— in the case of 
potassium dichromate, it is convenient to have two standard solutions, N /5 
and N/10. 

From the reaction given above it is evident that 2 KMn 04 are equivalent to 
5 oxygens, e.g., 2 Klln 04 =K 20 + 2 Mn 0 + 50 ; hence a normal solution would 
contain one-fifth of the molecular weight of KMnOi=31.6 grama of the pure 
salt. 

Since commercial potassium permanganate is seldom pure, it is necessary to 
determine its exact value by standardization. This is commonly accomplished 
by any of the following methods: 

(a) By a standard electrolytic iron solution. 

(fO By ferrous salt solution, e.g., (NH 4 ) 2 S 04 -FeS 04 - 6 Ha 0 . 

(c) By oxalic acid or an oxalate. 

RffucHon.— 2KMn04+5Na2Ca04+8HaS04 

= K2SO4+2MnSO4+5Naa8O4+10CO2+8H2O. 

Standardization of KMn 04 against sodium oxalate is recommended as the 
most accurate procedure. 

To standardize. — 0.2 g. of pure sodium oxalate, equivalent to 0.2 + .0067 
= 29.9 ml. 0.1 N solution (or if preferred 0.67 g, olOO ml. 0.1 N solution), is 
dissolved in 1 00 ml. hot water and 5-10 ml. H 2 SO 4 (fip.gr. 1.84) and titrated with 
the permanganate solution until a faint pink color, that persists, is obtained. 
The oxalate equivalent in ml. divided by ml. KMn 04 required = normality of 
KMn 04 , in terms of N/lO solution. 


PROCEDURE FOR THE DETERMINATION OF IRON BY THE 

JONES REDUCTOR 

Preparation of Sample.— Such an amount of the sample is taken that the 
iron content is between two- and three-tenths of a gram (0.2 to 0.3 gram). If 
hydrochloric acid has been required to effect solution, or hydrochloric acid and 
i^itric acid (25 : 1), as in case of iron and steel, 4 to 5 ml. concentrated sulfuric 
are added, and the solution evaporated to small bulk on the steam bath 
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and to SOi fumes to remove hydrochloric acid. The iron is taken up with about 
50 ml. dilute sulfuric acid, (1 : 4), heating if necessary, and filtering if an 
insoluble residue remains." 

Preparation of the Reductor.— Cleaning out the apparatus. See Fig. 56. 
The stop-cock of the reductor is closed, a heavy-walled flask or bottle is put into 

position at the bottom, and 50 ml. of dilute 
sulfuric acid poured into the funnd. The 
cock is opened and the acid allowed to flow 
slowly through the zinc in the tube, applying 
a gentle suction. Before the acid has drained 
out of the funnel, 50 ml. of water arc added, 
followed by 50 ml. more of dilute sulfuric acid 
and 50 ml. of water in turn. The stoi>-cock is 
turned off before the water has drained com- 
pletely from the funnel so that the zinc is 
always covered by a solution of acid or 
water. 

Detennination of the Blank. — Fifty ml. uf 
dilute sulfuric acid, (1 : 4), arc passed tlirough 
the reductor, followed by 250 ml. of distilled 
water, according to the directions given above. 
The acid solution in the flask is then titrated 
with N/10 KMnOi solution. If more than 3 
or 4 drops of the permanganate are required, 
the operation must be repeated until the blank 
titration does not exceed this amount. The 

Fio. 66.— Jones Ileductor. final blank obtained should be deducted 

from the regular determinations for iron. 
The end-point of the titration is a faint pink, persisting for one minute. 

Reduction and Titration of the Iron Solution.— The sample is diluted 
to 200 ml., and, when cold, is run into the funnel, the stop-cock opened and 
^e solution drawn slowly through the column of zinc into the flask, about four 
minutes being required for 200 ml. of solution. Before the funnel has com- 
pletely drained, rinsings of the vessel which contained the sample are added; 
two 50-ml. portions are sufficient, followed by about 50 ml. of water. The 
stop-cock is closed before the solutions have completely drained from the funnel. 

Titration.— The flask is removed and tenth normal solution of perman- 
ganate added until a faint pink color, persisting one minute, is obtained. The 
blank is deducted from the ml. reading of the burette. 

One ml. N/10 KMnO4=.0055S4 gram Fe; or .007984 gram FeiOi. 

' The titration may be conducted in presence of HCl by adding MnSOi and HiPOi. 
“Zimmermann-Reinhardt reagent," or by high dilution. (Keagmt— 200 g. MnS04" 
4HiO 4- 100 ml. + 400 ml. syrupy Hi^ 4 .) 
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OPTIONAL PERMANGANATE METHOD FOR IRON IN ORES 

1. Solution of the Sample. — 0,5 gram of ore. 8 -oz. flask. With oxidized 
ores add 10-15 ml. of HCl and warm gently until the iron oxide is dissolved; 
then if sulfides are also present add 5 ml. of HNOg to decompose them also. 
With straight sulfides use 10 ml. of HCl and 5 ml. of HNO*. When decom- 
position is complete add 5 ml. of H2SO4 and boil over a free flame nearly to 
dryness. 

Refractory Ores. — Certain silicates, oxides of iron, furnace slags, etc., do 
not decompose with acid treatment. Decomposition may be accomplished 
by fusion methods followed by solution of the fused mass with water and 
liydrochlnric acid. Fusions with Na 2 C 08 and KaCOa are made in a nickel or 
phitinum crucible and are recommended for materials high in silica. Fusions 
with an acid flux, K 2 SO 4 (+5 ml. H 2 SO 4 sp.gr. 1.84) or KHSO 4 are recommended 
for oxides. These latter fusions are conveniently carried out in Pyrex flasks 
held by a heavy wire clamp. About 10-15 grams of the solid flux is added 
to the ore in the flask and the fusion completed by heating until the mix 
becomes transparent. Oxides which do not readily decompose may be brought 
into solution, frequently, by adding a little piece of filter paper to the molten 
mass in the flask. The carbon thus furnished reduces the oxides, effecting 
decomposition. If decomposition is incomplete, the water and acid extraction 
is made, the soluble constituents decanted off and the residue again fused 
with more KH 8 O 4 and filter paper. It may be necessary to follow EHSO 4 
fusion by the Na^COg fusion, on the insoluble residue remaining from the acid 
extraction of the KHSO 4 mass. 

2 . Reduction. — After cooling, add 30 ml. water, 10 ml. HCl and 6 grams of 
20-mesh granulated zinc. It is not necessary to get salts into solution. Now 
add 3 ml. of a 4% copper sulfate solution. Allow to stand until the action 
has become feeble. 

3. Add 50 ml. of cold water and then ID ml. of cone. H 2 SO 4 and allbw to 
stand until the zinc is nearly all dissolved. 

4. Filtration from Insoluble Gangue and Excess Zinc. — Prepare a filter by 
placing a rather thick wad of absorbent cottOn in a funnel and wetting it into 
place. Place a battery jar, or a liter beaker containing about an inch of cold 
water, under the funnel. Have the beaker marked at the 700-ml. point. 

5. When the zinc in the flask has nearly all dissolved, filter the liquid 
through the absorbent cotton and wash out the flask at least 10 times with 
cold water, pouring through the filter. Use the wash bottle reversed to save 
time, and use enough water for each wash to completely cover the absorbent 
cotton. Allow to drain between washes. Continue the washing until the 
filtrate reaches the 700-ml. mark on the beaker. 

6 . Titration of the Sainple. — Titrate at once with standard permanganUte 
to a very faint pink tinge and take reading. 

7. A blank should previously be run on the zinc to determine any correction 

(usually due to a little iron) necessary. Deduct this correction from the above 
reading, ^ 

Multiply the ml. of permanganate used by the factor for iron. 
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DlpheayUmlne Indicator in Pennanguiate Titrationa of Irui.' — As in 
case of titrations of iron vdth potassium dichromate, diphenylamine may be 
used in potassium permanganate titrations. The advantage of the indicator 
is in the fact that titrations may be made in presence of considerable hydro- 
chloric acid and in the presence of tin and mercury salts without a fading end- 
point, obtained when permanganate is used alone. The blue color is more 
intense than the pink of potassium permanganate. 

Procedure. Decomposition and Reduction of iSampfe.— The procedure 
given on page 474 applies also to this method. 

Tifrofibn.'— About 15 ml. of phosphoric-sulfuric acid mixture are added 
and the solution is diluted to about 100 ml. 0.2 ml. (4 drops) of diphenylamine 
indicator is added and the titration now made with the standard potassium 
permanganate solution. The color becomes green, deepening to a blue-green 
or grayish blue. The reagent is now added " dropwise ” until an intense 
violet blue or dark blue color is obtained. 

1 ml. 0.1 N EMu 04»0.005584 g. Fe. 

Nonss. — ^If 0.5584 gram of sample is taken, then 1 ml. of 0.1 N potassium perman- 
ganate is equivalent to 1 % of iron. 

The phosphoric-sulfuric acid mixture prevents the yellow color of iron from producing 
a green with the blue end-point. A larger amount of indicator than is recommended 
diould not be used, as this necessitates a blank being deducted for the action of the 
oxidising agent on the indicator. 

Standardization of Potassium Permansfanate-Oxalate Method— Weigh 0.2 
to 0.3 gram of pure sodium oxalate, place in a beaker and add 200 ml. of water 
and a^ut 5 ml. cone, sulfuric acii Heat to boiling and titrate with the 
potassium permanganate solution. The reaction starts slowly, but with the 
progress of the titration the action becomes vigorous. Towards the end of 
^e reaction the pink color fades less rapidly and finally a permanent pink color 
is obtained with one drop of the reagent. 

Cfdcuttttion of JVormalifp.— Since 67 grams of sodium oxalate per 1000 ml. 
of solution is a normal solution, the ml. equivalent of the amount taken is 
obtained by dividing by 0.067. This value divided by the titration of the 
ox^ate with the reagent being standardized will give the normality of the 
reagent. 

Axampfe.— Suppose 0.268 gram of sodium oxalate required a titration of 
50 ml. of the permanganate solution. Since 67 g. is equivalent to 1000 ml. 
N solution of sodium oxalate, then 0.268 is equivalent to 

0.268X1000 divided by 67=4 ml. N soln. 

4 divided by 60=0.08 N. 

'Wilfred W. Scott, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 46 , 1306, 1024. 
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DETERMINATION OF FERRIC IRON BY TITRATION WITH A 
TITANOUB SALT SOLUTION 

Method of Knecht and Hibbert^ (modified by Thornton, Chapman, 

AND WOOD^^) 

Introduction. — The iron solution, which may contain hydrocliloric acid, 
sulfuric acid, or hydrofluoric acid (provided boric acid be added in considerable 
excess), but not nitric acid, is titrated while cold (about 20*^ C.) with a standard 
solution of titanous sulfate,^^ using potassium thiocyanate as indicator, until 
the red color of the ferric thiocyanate just disappears. 

Any substance that might reduce the ferric iron or oxidize the titanous salt 
should, of course, be absent. Many forms of organic matter, however, do 
not interfere. Copper is quantitatively precipitated as cuprous thiocyanate, 
and certain other metals of the hydrogen sulfide group are not without effect, 
riatinum salts, chromic acid (but not chromic salts), and vanadic acid exert an 
oxidizing action on the titanium compound. 

Reagents. Titanous Sulfate Solution [1/10 Normal). — The titanium 
solution is prepared by mixing 100 ml. of a 20% solution of titanous sulfate with 
80 ml. of sulfuric acid (1 : ij and making the volume up to 1 liter with cold 
water. 

Potassium Thiocyanate Solution. — One hundred grams of the crystals are 
dissolved in water, the resulting solution is filtered, and^the clear filtrate is 
diluted to 1 liter. 

Ferric Ammonium Sulfate Solufion,^^ — Forty-eight grams of ferric alum 
crystals are dissolved in water, the solution is acidified with 50 ml. of concen- 
trated sulfuric acid, and the volume is made up to 1 liter. 

Apparatus. — The titanous sulfate solution, prepared as described above, is 
charged into the storage bottle S, Fig. 57, the volume being so regulated as to 
fill the container to its neck. The stop-cock E is then turned so that the liquid 
rises in the burette B and continues upwards until hydrostatic equilibrium has 
been attained. With the hydrogen supply from the Kipp generator K turned 
on, the burette is allowed to empty itself by properly manipulating the cock F, 

lOiecht and E. Hibbert, ''New Reduction Methods in Volumetric Analysis," 
pp. 10 and 682^1026. Longmans, Green and Co. 

M, Thornton, Jr., and J. E. Chapman, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 43, 91, 1921; 
W. M. Thornton, Jr., and A. E. Wood, J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 10, 150, 1927. 

^ E. Knecht and E. Hibbert employ titanous chloride, which for most purposes is 
equally satisfactory. A high-grade titanium trichloride (15% solution) may be pur- 
chasea from Schering-Kahlbaum, A. G. (Akatos, Inc., 114-118 Liberty St., New York 
^ity). See 1. M. I^Ithoff and 0. Tomicek, Rec. trav. chim., 43, 776, 1924. A N/10 
solution of titanous sulfate can be prepared in the following manner: Thirty-eight grama 
of potassium titanium oxalate (K2Ti0(C|04)3'2Hs0), 32 grams of ammonium smfate. 
and 60 ml. of concentrated sulfuric acid are placed in a 750-ml. Kjeldahl fla^ and heat 
IB applied very carefully till frothing has ceased; thereafter the solution is boiled to 
decompose the oxalate. After cooling and diluting to 1000 ml., the solution is filtered, 
and the titanium is reduced by passing the liquid slowly through a Jones reductor, the 
^tter having a bore of 2 cm. ana containing a column of amalgamated zinc 45 cm. long, 
rhe deoxidized solution is mixed by bubbling carbon dioxide through it just prior to 
being poured into the storage bottle. Cf. W. Thornton, Jr., and R. R^man, 

Am. J. Sci. (5), 20, 14, 1030. 

' The ferric alum Mution will serve for a “ back titration ” in any analyaiB, and it will 
raable the operator to quickly detect any change in the oxygen-Gonauining capneity 
of the titanouB suit solution. • 
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and a current of hydrogen is maintained through i^e apparatus till it is reason- 
ably certain that all air has been displaced from within the system. It suffices 
to pass a slow stream of the protecting gas for about an hour; though it may 
be well also, altar letting the solution stand for a day or two, to repeat the 
sweeping for a shorter interval (say fifteen minutes). After each attempt to 



Fig. 57. — Apparatus for Storing and Using a Titanous Salt Solution. 
Kubber-tubing connection; thermometer with enclosed scale; gloas-wool filter. 

remove the air, the burette is refilled, in which state it is ready for service. 
The rubber connections should be wired and coated with shellac varnish. If 
the apparatus is carefully assembled, the standard reagent will show a change of 
titer considerably less than one part in a thousand per month; certainly, as far 
as the solution in the bottle is concerned. 

Standardization. — Some specimens of ferrous ammonium sulfate, as pro- 
cured in the market, contain very nearly the theoretical amount of iron 
(14.^4%), this being the total quantity of iron and not simply that present in 
the ferrous condition; but it is hardly safe to make this assumption with 
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AEimpleB of the salt that have not been tested,^^ On the other hand, the 
** Sibley ** iron ore/^ which may be obtained from the Bureau of Standards with 
certified analysis, is a reliable standard. 

Against Ferrous Ammonium Sulfate.— One and five-tenths grams of the C. 
P. crystals are weighed into a 300-ml. Erlenmeyer flask and dissolved in 90 ml. 
of water. Ten ml. of sulfuric acid (1 : 1) are added, and the solution is titrated 
with N/10 potassium permanganate, which, by the way, need not have been 
standardised until the end-point is reached. After boiling for ten minutes,'” 
the liquid is permitted to cool thoroughly, 3 ml. of the thiocyanate solution are 
introduced, and the flask is joined to the burette in the manner shown in the 
cut (Fig. 57). The air is expelled from within the reaction vessel by passing a 
moderately rapid current of carbon dioxide through the test solution for five 
minutes; whereupon, while continuing the flow of carbon dioxide, the titanous 
sulfate is added dropwise till there is no further diminution of color, allowing 
ample time, when nearing the end of the titration, for each portion to exert its 
full effect before introducing the next. 

Against the “ Sibley Iron Ore. — About 1.5 grams of the ore (previously 
dried at 100° C.) arc weighed with exactness and dissolved in 10 ml. of concen- 
trated hydrochloric acid, using for the dissolution a small Erlenmeyer flask 
fitted with a cut-off calcium chloride tube to serve as a trap,'^ and adding about 
3 drops of hydrofluoric acid toward the end to decompose the silica (and 
silicates). This solution is transferred to a P 3 rrex evaporating basin, 25 ml. of 
sulfuric acid (1 : 1) are added, and the hydrochloric and hydrofluoric acids are 
removed — as completely as may be — by evaporating on the steam-bath. The 
residue is taken up with water, heating if necessary, the solution cooled, 
transferred to a 500-ml. volumetric flask; and, the volume being about 300 ml., 
it is oxidized with permanganate as described above, omitting, however, the 
subsequent boiling. The solution is then diluted to the mark and aliquot 
portions of 100 ml. each are taken with an accurate pipette. The remaining 
procedure is the same as that given under Ferrous Ammonium Sulfate, 

Procedure. Ferric Iron. — The solution, which may contain any amount 
of iron up to 0.28 gram,'* and which should preferably occupy a sm jl volume 
(not much greater than 100 ml.), is titrated with titanous sulfate — using the 
same quantities of reagents and in other respects proceeding as prescribed 
above. 

Total Iron, — To determine the entire amount of iron In a given material, 
notwithstanding its state of oxidation, the whole of it must be gotten into the 
ferric condition. This may be accomplished in any one of three ways: (1) the 
i3i3lution is treated with ammonia and hydrogen peroxide and boiled to decom- 
pose the excess of peroxide and finally acidified with hydrochloric acid; (2) the 

“ W. M. Thornton. Jr., and A. E. Wood, loc. ciU, p. 153. 

Bur. Standards, Standard Sample No. 27a. Cf, T..F. Duehrer and 0. E, Schupp, 
Jr., J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 18, 121, 1926. 

The boiling serves to destroy the small excess of permanganate. An alternate 
procure is to add 6 to 10 ml. of an approximately N/10 solution of sodium arsenite 
m the test solution, which should also contain hydrocmoric acid (P. S. Brollier, J. Ind. Eng. 
^hem., ig, 846, 1927). 

” P. A. Gooch and P. E. Browning, Am. J. Sci. (3), 39, 197, 1890. 

” On the determination of very small amounts of iron by means of titanous sulfate 
Bee J. F. King and R. N. Washbume, J. Phys. Chem., 30, 1688, 1926. 
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Bulfuric acid aolution is titrated with permatiKanate until the pink color just be- 
comes visible (see standardisation) ; (3) the ferrous salt is oxidized with potassium 
chlorate in the presence of hydrochloric acid and the excess of the chlorate is 
removed by evaporation. The second method is generally to be preferred. 
Large amounts of hydrochloric acid may be expelled by evaporating on the 
steam-bath with sulfuric acid in excess; but with small concentrations of said 
acid the evil effect upon permanganate may be offset by adding a sufficient 
quantity of the Zimmermann-Reinhardt preventive reagent, leaving out, of 
course, the phosphoric acid.^* This is prepared by dissolving 07 grams of 
manganous sulfate (MnS 04 * 4 H 20 ) in 500 ml. of water, adding 130 ml. of 
sulfuric acid (sp.gr. 1.82), and diluting to 1000 ml. 


lODOMETRIC DETERMINATION OF IRON 

Iron in the ferric form may be determined iodometrically, as in case of 
cupric ion determination. The reaction of the iodide ion with iron is; 

2Fe++++2I-=2re+++Ii“. 

Procedure. — The solution, free from other substances liberating iodine from 
El and containing about 2 ml. of 4 N HCl per 10 ml., is treated with about 
1-2 g. KI and titrated with standard solution of thiosulfate as in case of the 
copper determination, using starch as an indicator. 

One ml. 0.1 N thiosulfate is equivalent to 0.005584 g. Fe. 


THIOSULFATE TITRATIONS OF SMALL AMOUNTS OF IRON IN 

GLASS SANDS*® 

Apparatus and Reagents. — SSver Dishes, 4^ diam. by 2' deep, 999.5-999.75 fine- 

Potassium Iodide Solution . — 120 g. Kl in 200 cc. 

Starch Solution , — 500 ml. dear cold common salt (NaCl) solution mixed with 100 
ml. facial acetic acid and 3 g. soluble starch. Bring just to a boil and then cool for use. 

Standard Thiosulfate Smition . — 1.55 g. NasSsOg^SHfO crystals in solution boiled 
one hour and diluted to one liter with freshly boiled water. Sterilize container and 
measuring flask and burette by rinsing first with cone. HCl and then with boiled water. 

To Standardize . — Weigh 1&-16 mg. iron wire (2*' of No. 30 gauK) on a gold button 
balance, or precisely 10 in^es on an aDal 3 riical scale, and divide the Liter into five equal 
leng^. 

J>i8SQlve each portion in 150-ml. beaker by mixture of 3 ml. water and 1 ml, HNOii 
boil out nitrous fumes, add a crystal of chlorate to oxidize carbonaceous matter, heat 
a moment, dilute to 100 ml., add ammonia in excess, boil, filter on 9 cm. paper, wash, 
discard filtrate, wash the ferric hydroxide from the paper into a 180-ml. "copper’' flask 
by means of a wash botUe jet, place the fiask beneath the funnel, pour a boiling mixture 
of 5 ml. water and exactly 1 ml. HCl slowly around the paper to dissolve all hydroxide 
and wMh. 

Swirl contents of flask to wash down particles of hydroxide, bofl down to about 10 ml., 
cool, piMtte 1 ml. Kl solution into flask, titrate immraiately by thiosulfate solution, in a 
fiO-ml. Exax burette, until the yellow color is almost dischar]^. Fipette 1 ml. starch 
solution into flask and discharge progressively blue, purple, pink and straw colors. 

Phosphoric acid produces a precipitate of titanic phosphate, which obscures the 
thiocyanate end-point. 

By Lewis B. Skinner, Cons. Chem. and Met. Engr., Denver, Colorado. Ind. Eng. 
Chem., Anal. Ed. 3, 411, 1931. 
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Inaert a i^aas tube, bent to hook on the rim of the flask and to oonform to the aide 
and terminating at the bulge, connected to a sodium bicarbonate wash bottle and a 
limestone and muriatic acid carbonic acid generator and pass CO| at the rate of about 
four bubbles per second, this to avoid air^xidation. 

Discharge color which may return by adding thiosulfate drop by drop until the 
solution remains colorless some fifteen minutes. 

Titrations should be conducted over white surfaces and between the observer and a 
window. . 

Deduct the 0.1-0.2 ml. found in a blank consisting of 1 ml. HCl and the same volume 
of water, multiply the iron taken by its percentage of purity and by 1.4298 and divide 
by the milliliters used to obtain the value of the tMosuliate per ml. It should be equiva- 
lent to about 0.0005 g. Fe 20 a. 

iSodium Hydroxide 5oliitio7i. — 600 g. NaOH per liter, stored in ceresine^protected 
bottle. 

Sodium CfdoTttte Solution . — 300 g. NaClOa per liter. 

5;odium Sulfide 5olu/io7i.— 200 g. NasS OHaO per liter. For wash water, dilute 50 
ml. to one liter. 


METHOD A. SANDS LOW IN ALUMINA, ETC. 

Run blanks; the aggregate of the iron in the reagents used is sufficient to 
vitiate results. 

Procedure.— Weigh 10 g. of lOO-mesh sand into a silver dish, add 100 ml. 
48% C. P. HF (no sulfuric), evaporate to dryness, cool, add 10 ml. sodium 
hydroxide solution and 1 ml. sodium chlorate solution, evaporate to dryness, 
heat over naked gas flame to incipient redness and quiet fusion, run the melt 
around the sides of the dish until it solidifles, cool, add 100 ml. water, heat until 
disintegration takes place, transfer to 250-ml. beaker, scrub the dish first with 
water and then with 1 ml. HCl, add 10 ml. HCl and 1 ml. HNO3 to make acid, 
boil, add a crystal of chlorate, boil again, cool somewhat, add ammonia in 
excess, boil, allow ferric hydroxide to settle a minute or so, filter through 9-cm. 
paper, wash, discard filtrate and handle the precipitate as in the case of 
standatdizing. 

Deduct the blank reading from that obtained, multiply by the value of the 
thiosulfate per ml. and move the decimal point one place to the right for 
per Cent Fe20i. 

Should the run-down in the " copper ” flask go to dryness, take up with 2 
ml water, 1 ml. HCl, a few drops of HNOi, boil, dilute, filter off any insoluble 
residue, precipitate by ammonia and treat the ferric hydroxide as before. 
Merely adding HCl to dissolve the dried mass and then titrating will give too 
low results; the residue must be re-oxidized and the nitric acid must be removed 
by precipitation by ammonia and filtering. 


METHOD B. SANDS CONTAINING SEVERAL 
PER CENT OF ALUMINA 

Any proportionately high amounts of extraneous matter present with the 
ferric chloride prolong the time of titrating quite materially, so it is desirable 
to remove alumina. Further, alumina tends to prevent the volatilization of 
silica by reasonable amounts of HF, so residual silicic acid should be removed. 

Procedure. — Proceed as in Method A up to fusion in silver dishes, except to 
use 20 ml. of sodium hydroxide, instead of 10 ml, and omit the sodium chlorate. 
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Transfer the disintegrated aqueous solution from the silver dish to a 400-nil. 
beaker, cleaning as before; add 3 ml. HCl to avoid tearing the filter paper later, 
dilute to 250 ml., add 10 ml. sodium sulfide solution, boil, cool, allow the solution 
to stand until the supernatant liquid is entirely free of a greenish color or is 
somewhat yellow, preferably over night; filter on a 11-cm. paper (pouring just a 
small amount of the solution around the paper at the start to harden ’’ it), 
wash with warm sodium sulfide water, set the filtrate aside to see whether or not 
any further precipitation occurs; transfer the precipitate from the paper to the 
beaker in which precipitation was made by wash bottle jet, place beaker 
beneath funnel, dissolve the black stain on the paper by a boiling mixture of 3 
ml. HCl and 7 ml. W'ater, this dissolving FeS but not necessarily AgjS ; wash with 
hot water, boil the solution free of HnS, Ag-jS not dissolving but FeS doing so, 
add 1 ml. HNOs, thus dissolving Ag 2 S, evaporate to dryness to dehydrate silicic 
acid, add 10 ml. of 1 : 1 HCl and 1 ml. HNOs, boil, dilute to 100 ml., boil again, 
filter through a 9-cm. paper, breaking up clots of SiOa, discard pred])itate ; add 
ammonia in excess to the filtrate and treat the ferric hydroxide precipitate as 
described before. 

Notes. — It is advisable to re-standardize the tliiosulfate about every two weeks. 
Without sterilization the solution will change almost daily. 

Complete ferric hydroxide separations cannot be made in the presence of organic 
matter from distilled water or any other source, nor by sodium hydroxide, because of 
the delicacy required. 

For ordinary work 5 g. charges may be used, cutting down the amounts of reagents 
recommended proportionately. 

Decomposition is complete as a result of the hydrofluoric rundown and the simple 
and expeditious fusion by sodium hydoxide. 

The copper flask is made nl glass, so-called because of its desirable form for 
making copper and other titrations os used in smelter laboratories of the West. 

The sodium chlorate is used to eliminate orpnic matter, derived largely from ceresine 
in the hydrofluoric acid. In the sodium sulfide separation organic matter does not 
inhibit and it is not desired to convert ferrous to ferric iron, so the chlorate is omitted. 

When boiling down in the copper flask with only one ml. of HCl present, nif acid is 
eliminated even at a concentration of 10 ml., so dried specks which may have been caused 
by splattering of the solution should be dissolved by niiining the hot 10 ml. of HCl 
around the sides at the finish. Greater quantities nf HCl prolong the straw color at Ihe 
finish of the titration and give higher readings. The 1 ml. HCl Ls more than ample to 
take into solution any ferric hydroxide which may occur in analyzing glass sands. 

By suitable minor modifications this method may be applied to the delicate deter- 
minations of iron in glass, clays, feldspars, barites, etc. ' 


STANNOUS CHLORIDE METHOD FOR DETERMINATION OF 

FERRIC IRON 

The procedure is based upon the reduction of the yellow ferric chloride to 
the colorless ferrous salt by stannous chloride, the following reaction taking 
place • 

2FeCl,+SnCl,= 2FeCU+SiiCl4. 

The method is of value in estimating the quantity of ferric iron in presence 
of ferrous, where the two forms are to be determined. In order to obtain the 
total iron the ferrous is oxidized by adding a few crystals of potassium chlorate 
and taking to dryness to expel chlorine, and then titrating with stannous 
chloride. 
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The accuracy of the method depends upon the uniformity of conditions of 
temperature, concentration, etc., of making the run with the sample and of 
standardizing the stannous chloride. The solution should be free from other 
oxidizing agents, or from salts that give colored solutions. 

The amount of iron in terms of ferric oxide that can be estimated by this 
procedure ranges from 0.002 gram to 0.05 gram. 

Reagents. Sfannoii,; Chloride Solution . — The reagent is prepared by dis- 
solving 2 grams of stannous chloride crystals in hot concentrated hydrochloric 
acid and making up to 1 liter. The solu- 
tion should be kept in a dark bottle to 
which the titrating burette is attached in 
such a way that the liquid may be 
siphoned out into this, as shown in the 
illustration, Fig. 58, The air entering the 
bottle passe.s through phosphorous or 
pyrogallic acid to remove the oxygen. In 
this way, protected from the air, the rea- 
gent viill keep nearly constant for several 
weeks. It is advisable, however, to re- 
standardize the solution about every ten 
to fifteen days. One ml. will be equiv- 
alent to about 0.00 1 gram Fe. 

Standard Iron Solution. — 8.6322 grams 
of ferric ammonium alum is dissolved in 
dilute hydrochloric acid and made up to 
one liter. The iron is determined in 
100-ml. portions by the dichromate method. 

One ml. will contain about 0.001 gram Fe. 

Procedure.— To the sample in a cas- 
serole is added 25 ml. of concentrated 
hydrochloric acid and an equal volume 
of water. The resulting solution is heated 
to boiling and quickly titrated with the stannous chloride reagent, until the 
yellow color fades out and the solution becomes colorless. 

Note. — T he titration should be done ^ickly, as the iron will reoxidize on standing 
and the solution again become yellow. The true end-point is the first ch^e to a 
colorless solution. 
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COLORIMBTRIC METHODS FOR THE DETERMINATION OF SMALL 

AMOUNTS OF IRON 

IRON TRACES. (THIOCYANATE METHOD “ 

Introduction, — By this method 1 part of iron may be detected in 50 million 
parts of water. The presence of free mineral acid increases the sensitiveness 
of the method, so that it is especially applicable to the determination of small 
amounts of iron in mineral acids. It is available in presence of many of the 
ordinary metals and in presence of ori^anic matter. Silver, copper, coball;, and 
mercuric chloride, however, interfere. 

Nitric acid gives a color with thiocyanates that may be mistaken for iron. 

This method, like the stannous chloride methodi determines only the ferric 
iron. It is based on the fact that ferric ion and an alkali thiocyanate, ammo- 
nium or potassium, in an acid solution give a red color, the intensity of which is 
proportional to the quantity of iron present. With KCNS the color is due to the 
formation of the undissociated compound, Fb(CNS)j-9KCNS *41120. 

Reagents Required. Standard Iron Solution . — A ferric solution, the iron 
content of which has been determined, is diluted and divided so as to obtain 
0.0004 gram Fe. This is made up to 2 liters with water containing 200 ml. of 
of normal ammonium thiocyanate solution, is used as a standard. One 
hundred ml. contains 0.00002 gram Fe. 

Normal thiocyanate contains 76.1 grams of NH4CNS per liter. 

Procedure. — The weighed sample, 1 to 10 grams, or more if necessary, is 
dissolved in dilute H2SO4 and oxidized by adding dilute permanganate, KMn04, 
solution drop by drop until a faint pink color is obtained. The sample is diluted 
to exactly 100 ml. and is poured into a burette graduated to ml. Two 
colorless glass cylinders of the 100-ml. Nessler typo are used for comparison 
of standard and sample. Into one cylinder is poured 100 ml. of the standard 
solution, made as directed above. Into the second cylinder containing 10 ml. 
of sulfuric acid with 10 ml. ammonium thiocyanate, NH4CNS, diluted to 
60 or 70 ml., the sample is run from the burette until the depth of the color 
thus produced on dilution to 100 ml. exactly matches the standard. From the 
number of ml. used the weight of the sample is calculated. One hundred ml. 
of the standard contains 0.00002 gram Fe. 

Dividing the weight of iron in the standard by the weight of sample used 
and multiplying by 100 gives the per cent of iron in the sample, 

Notes. — If other metals are nresent that form two series of salts, they must be in 
the higher state of oxidation, or tne color is destroyed. (Sutton.) Oxalic acid, if pres- 
ent, destroys the color. Oxidation with KMn04 or KClOa with subsequent removal of 
Cli prevents this interference. (Lunge, Chem. News, 73, 250 (1806).) 

Chlorides of the alkaline earths reWd or prevent the thiocyanate reaction. (Weber, 
Chem. News, 47, 165 (1883).) 

The Dolorimeter used for the determination of minute quantities of lead would serve 
admirably for the determination of traces of iron bv the thiocyanate method. 

Acids, hydrochloric or sulfuric (diluted), may be added directly to the ammonium 
thiocyanate solution. 

A Thomson, J. Chem. Soc., 493 (1885), and Chem. News, 51, 259 (1885). 
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FERRON METHOD (7-IODO 8-HYDROXYQUINOLINE 5 
SULFONIC ACID) « 

A 0.2% aqueous solution of the reagent is used. The solution is made 
neutral to methyl orange paper. From 1 to 5 ml. of the reagent is added to the 
unknown which is made up to volume in a Nessler tube or colorimeter cup, and 
compared in the usual way with standards. The reagent solution has a bright 
yellow color; a concentration of 1 part of ferric iron in 10^ parts of solution 
gives a perceptible change to green. The color is stable to light, but 
excess of acid or base destroys it. The solution may contain colorless 
ions, but should be free of large concentrations of colored ions or of ions that 
hydrolyze. Ferrous ion does not interfere; from 1.7-3 p.p.m. of Ni; 1.7 p.p.m. 
of Co ; 0.3-1. 5 p.p.m. of Cr does not interfer. Copper precipitates the reagent. 

THIOGLYCOLLIC ACID METHOD” 

The reagent, HSCHjCOOH, thioglycollic acid is a liquid. The solution to 
be tested should be neutral or very slightly acid and free of oxidizing agents. 
One drop of the reagent is added, then 0.5 ml. of cone, ammonium hydroxide, 
and the color developed is compared with that of a standard prepared under 
like conditions. The pinkish or purplish tint is due to a ferrous complex, and 
the reagent reduces ferric salts. One part of iron per 4 or 5 million of solution 
can be detected. The chief interfering ions are those of cobalt, nickel, man- 
ganese and uranium. If both ferric and ferrous iron are present, then the ferric 
ion may l)e determined by the thiocyanate or the ferron procedure in a portion 
of the solution, and the total iron by the thioglycollic procedure in a second 
portion of the solution. 

SALICYLIC ACID METHOD FOR DETERMINING SMALL AMOUNTS 

OF IRON” 

Salicylic acid produces an amethyst color w'ith neutral solutions of ferric 
salts, the depth of the color being proportional to the concentration of the ferric 
iron in the solution. The reaction is useful in determining small amounts of 
iron in neutral salts, such as sodium, ammonium, or potassium alums, sulfates, 
or chlorides, zinc chloride, etc. Phosphates, fluorides, thiosulfates, sulfites, 
bisulfites and free mineral acids should be absent. The sample should not 
contain over 0.0002 gram iron, as the depth of color will then be too deep for 
colorimetric comparisons. As low as 0.00001 gram ferric iron may be detected. 
Ferrous iron produces no color with the reagents; hence the procedure serves 
for determining ferric iron in presence of ferrous. 

The material is dissolved in 20 ml. of pure water, the sample filtered if 
cloudy, and transferred to a Nessler tube. Dilute potassium permanganate 
solution is added until a faint pink color is produced and then 5 ml. of a satu- 
rated solution of salicylic acid. (The reagent is filtered and the clear solution 
used.) Comparison is made with standard solutions containing known anounts 

r J’ Am. Chem. Soc., 54, 4139 (1032). 

Lyons, J. Am. Chem. Sew., 49, 1916 (1927). 

^ FeClt Coloriinetric Method of Hostetter (J. Am. Chem. Soc., 41, 1581, 1010). 
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of ferric iron, the etandards containing the same reagents as the sample. If 
desired the standard iron solution (0.086 gram ferric ammonium alum, clear 
crystals, dissolved in water containing 2 ml. of dilute sulfuric acid and made to 
1000 ml.; each ml. contains approximately 0.00001 gram Fe^"') is added from a 
burette to 5 ml. of salicylic acid diluted to 25 ml. in a Nesslcr tube, until the 
color of the standard matches the sample. A plunger is used to stir the liquids. 


TECHNICAL ANALYSIS OF IRON AND STEEL « 

The elements carbon, manganese, phosphoru.s, sulfur, and silicon are in- 
variable constituents of iron and steel, and are. always included in an analysis. 
Copper and arsenic are sometimes found; aluminum, chromium, nickel, 
molybdenum, tin, titanium, tungsten, vanadium, and zinc Dcciir in special 
alloy steels. Minute traces of oxygen, hydrogen, and of many other elementary 
constituents frequently are present, but are of so little importance that they 
are seldom considered in an analysis. 

The importance of the subject lias called for a special chapter on the subject 
of iron and steel. This may be found in Volume II of this work. The individual 
determinations arc given in chapters througliout Volume I. We will deal with 
a few determinations here. 

PREPARATION OF THE SAMPLE 

The sample of borings is taken from several portions of the piece by a drill, 
free from oil or grease, and stored in a heavy manilla envelope. For carbon 
determinations samples contaminated by oil or grease should be thoroughly 
washed with ether before making the determination. 

TOTAL CARBON 

The determination is required for an accurate estimation of carbon where 
the color test indicates the carbon content outside the limits of requirement, 
or in cases where interfering substances are present. In material where the 
carbon content is of extreme importance, the color method is not used. Details 
of the procedure for determining carbon by direct combustion are given in 
the cliapter on Carbon. The following procedure is recommended by the 
Bureat of Standards : 

(a) In Irons. — Two grams of iron are mixed with about twice the weight 
of purified ferric oxide. The mixture is placed in a platinum boat, which is 

*• By W.W. Scott. 
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lined with a suitable bed material, and is burned in a current of oxygen, as 
described below. 

(b) In Steels. — The method is the same as for irons with omission of the 
ferric oxide mixture. 

Details of Direct Combustion Method. Furnaces and Temperature of 
Burfimg.— Porcelain tubes wound with “ nichrome ” wire, provided with suit- 
able heat insulation and electrically heated, are used, and readily give tem- 
peratures to 1100° C. Type FB 301 Hoskins tube furnace and the hinged 
type, arc satisfactory. The temperature control is by means of an ammeter 
and rheostat in series with the furnace, with occasional check by a thermocouple. 

Boats and Lining. — Platinum boats provided with a long platinum wire for 
manipulation in the tube are mostly used ; alundum ones occasionally. The bed 
nr lining on which the steel rests is 90-mesh “ RR alundum, alkali-free, specially 
prepared for carbon determination/^ A layer of this alundum is also placed 
in the bottom of the combustion tube to prevent the boat sticking to the glaze. 
A platinum cover fur the boat is sometimes used, and is essential when the 
combustion is forced. 

The nature and quality of the bed material are matters of great importance. 
Alumina as prepared from tlie sulfate or from alum may not be free from 
sulfate or alkali, both of which have given serious trouble at the Bureau. The 
alkali, if present, may not manifest itself by an alkaline reaction until after 
one or two combustions have been made, using the same bed material. Even 
tho ordinary white alundum ” on the market carries a few hundredths of 1% 
of alkali. Iron oxide has been tried, and when pure should, apparently, give 
go[)d service. As yet, however, it has been difficult to obtain or prepare 
acceptable material for use with steels. Quartz sand gives rise to a fusible slag 
which, melting before combustion is complete, incloses bubbles of carbon dioxide 
gas. This defect would probably inhere in any other material of an acid 
character. The presence in the silica bed after combustion of crystals which 
appear to'be carborundum has occasionally been noted.“ 

Purity of Oxygen, Blanks, — Oxygen may be made electrolytically, 
whereby the content of this element is usually 99 to 99.5%, and sometimes 
higher. Even with this gas a slight blank is usually obtained. When running a 
blank, in addition to the usual precautions, the rate at which the oxygen is 
introduced should be the same as when burning a sample, and the time should 
be tliree to five times as long. 

Method of Admitting Oxygen and Rate uf Combustion, — The furnace being 
at the proper temperature, the boat containing the sample is introduced. 
Oxygen is admitted either at once or after the boat has reached the temperature 
of the furnace, as the ojHjrator prefers, or as the nature of the steel may demand. 
The rate of flow of the oxygen varies with the absorption apparatus used and 
with the preference of the operator, and may be considerably more rapid when 
absorbing carbon dioxide in soda lime than in an alkaline solution. A rapid 
flow of oxygen also facilitates the burning of resistant samples. A continuous 
forward movement of the gas current is maintained at all times. The time 
for a determination varies, of necessity, with the nature of the sample and the 
rate of flow of the oxygen, ranging from ten to thirty minutes. The endeavor 

^Statement of Mr. George M. Berry, of the Halcomb Steel Co. 
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is to obtain a well-fused oxide. With all samples close packing in a small space 
is conducive to rapid combustion and to fusion of the resulting oxide. 

Authorities differ as to the advisability of allowing the oxide of iron to fuse 
thoroughly. Even when fusion does take place additional carbon dioxide is 
obtained very frequently by grinding the oxide and reburning. Often more 
than one regrinding and reburning are necessary in order to reduce the amount 
of carbon dioxide obtained to that of the constant blank. 

Oxides of sulfur have been found very difficult to eliminate from the gases 
leaving the tube. Lead peroxide (** nach Dennstedt '') heated to 300° C. and 
zinc at room temperature appear to retain them best. 

Attention is called to the inadmissibility of using dry agents of different 
absorptive power in the same traiuj in positions where a difference could possibly 
affect results. 

Weighing of Tubes , — There is much greater difficulty in securing constant 
conditions when weighing absorption tubes than is usually considered to be 
the case. Electrical effects, caused by wiping as a preliminary to weighing, 
may occasionally cause errors in weight running into the milligrams. The 
use of counterpoises of equal volume and similar material and shape is recom- 
mended. 

If tubes are weighed full of oxygen, care is necessary to secure a uniform 
atmosphere in them. Even though the attempt is made to keep the apparatus 
always full of oxygen, some air is admitted when the boat is pushed into the 
combustion tube, and a much longer time is required to displace this than is 
usually allowed, unless the flow of oxygen during aspiration is rapid. The 
same is true if the tubes are weighed full of air by displacing the oxygen left in 
them after the steel is burned. Another source of error may arise from the 
air admitted when putting the boat into the tube, if this air contains much 
carbon dioxide, as is the case when a gas furnace is used. The boat is usually 
pushed at once into the hot furnace, and as combustion begins almost imme- 
diately, there is no opportunity for displacing this air before the steel begins 
to burn. 

GEAPHITE IN IRON 

Two grams of iron are dissolved in nitric acid (sp.gr. 1.20), using 33 ml, and 
heating very gently. The residue is collected on an asbestos felt, washed with 
hot water, then with a hot solution of potassium hydroxide (sp.gr. 1.10), fol- 
lowed by dilute hydrochloric acid and finally by hot water. After drying at 
100° C., the graphite is burned in the same manner as the total carbon, but 
without admixture of ferric oxide. 

MANGANESE IN IRON AND STEEL 

Ammoniuh Pebsulfatio Method 

Small amounts of manganese may be determined colorimetrically by the 
persulfate method, provided the sample does not contain over 1,5% of 
manganese. 

*eacffon.-2Mn(NOi),+5(NH4)*SA+8H,0 

*:5(NH4)aS04+6H£04+4HNO,+2HMn04 
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One tenth to 0.2 of steel, according; to the amount of manganese in the 
sample, is placed in a 10-in. test-tube and 10 ml. of nitric acid (sp.gr. 1,2) 
are added. The sample k heated in a water bath until the nitrous fumes 
are driven off and the steel is completely in solution. Fifteen ml. of AgNOs 
solution (1.5 g. per 1.) are added to the cooled sample, followed immediately 
with about 1 gram of ammonium persulfate crystals. The solution k warmed 
(80 to 90° C.) until the color commences to develop, and then for half a minute 
longer, and then placed in a beaker of cold water until the solution is cold. 
Comparkon is now made with a standard steel treated in the same way, 
the comparkon being made exactly as indicated for determining carbon by 
the color method. See chapter on Carbon. 

Example.— "If the standard, containing 0.6% Mn, k diluted to 15 ml, each 
ml. = 0.04% Mn. If the sample required a dilution of 20 ml. to match the 
standard, then 0.04X20=^0.8% Mn. 

Note. — If preferred, the sample may be titrated with standard sodium arsenate, 
one ml. of which is equivalent to 0.1% on basis of 0.1 gram sample. 

Lead Oxide Method (Deshey) 

Oxidation of the manganese in the steel is effected in a nitric acid solution 
by addition of red lead (or by lead peroxide); the lead peroxide, formed, 
oxidizes the manganese nitrate to permanganic acid. The solution is now 
titrated with standard sodium arsenite, the following reaction taking place: 

2HMn044“5Na»As0a+4HN0.=5Na,AB04+3H20+2Mn(N0,)2. 

One fifth gram of steel is placed in a 150-ml. beaker and dissolved with about 
30 ml. of nitric acid (sp.gr. 1.12). After violent action has subsided, the 
beaker is placed on a hot plate and when the iron has dissolved, 20 ml. of 
water added. The manganese is now oxidized by adding red lead in small 
portions at a time, until the solution appears brown with a pinkish purple 
foam on the surface. The solution is diluted with hot water until the volume 
is about 100 ml. and then boiled for a few minutes. It is now placed in a 
dark closet to cool. (A fresh batch of samples may be started in the meantime.) 
The solution is carefully decanted off from the peroxide, and with the washings 
of the peroxide residue, titrated with standard sodium arsenite to the yellowish 
green end-point. The sodium arsenite is made by dissolving 4.96 grams of 
pure arseniouB acid together with 25 grams of sodium carbonate in 200 ml. 
of hot water and the solution diluted to 2500 ml. The arsenite is standardized 
against a steel sample of known manganese content, or against standard 
permanganate solution. 

Bibmuthate Method for Determinino Manganese 
(See also A. S. T. M. methods in Vol. 2) 

This k the most accurate method for determining manganese in iron and 
Bteel. The procedure is as follows: 

Procedure.— One gram of drillinp k dissolved in 50 ml. of nitric acid 
(Bp.gr. 1.135) in a 200-ml. Erlenmeyer flask. Iron should be filtered. The 
solution k cooled, about 0.5 gram of sodium bkmuthate is added, and it is 
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then heated until the pink color has disappeared. Any manganese dioxide 
separating is dissolved in a slight excess of a solution of ferrous sulfate or sodium 
sulfite. The solution is boiled till free from nitrous fumes. After cooling 
to 15° C., a slight excess of bismuthate is added and the flask is shaken vigor- 
ously for a few minutes. Then 50 ml. of 3% nitric acid are added and the 
solution is filtered through asbestos. A measured excess of ferrous sulfate 
is run in and the excess titrated against permanganate solution which has 
been compared with the iron solution on the same day. A great many steels 
now carry small amounts of chromium as impurity. In such cases titration 
against arsenite solution is recommended, or removal of the cliromium by 
zinc oxide and subsequent determination of the manganese by the bismuthate 
method. 

Permanganate solutions are standardized against sodium oxalate. 

DETERMINATION OF PHOSPHORUS 
(See A. S. T. M. methods in Vol. 2) 

(a) Preparation of Solution and Precipitation of Phosphorus. — Two 
grams of sample are dissolved in nitric acid (sp.gr. 1.135) and tlie solution is 
boiled until brown fumes no longer come off. Ten ml. of permanganate solu- 
tion (15 grams to 1 liter) are added, and the boiling is continued. Sodium sul- 
fite solution is added to dissolve the oxide of manganese, and the solution is 
again boiled and then filtered. With irons the insoluble residue should be tested 
for phosphorus. After cooling the filtrate, 40 ml. of ammonia (sp.gr. 0.06) are 
added, the solution is agitated, and when the temperature is at 40° C., 40 ml. 
of molybdate solution are added and the solution is shaken vigorously fur 
five minutes. After settling out, the yellow precipitate is treated according to 
one of the following methods, b or c: 

(b) Alkalimetric Method.—The precipitate is washed with 1% nitric acid 
solution followed by 1% potassium nitrate solution until the washings are 
no longer acid. The precipitate i.s dissolved in a measured excess of standard- 
ized sodium hydroxide solution and titrated back with standardized nitric acid 
using phenolphthalein. The solutions are standardized against a steel with 
a known amount of phosphorus. 

(c) Molybdate Reduction Method. — The precipitate is washed ten to 
fifteen times with acid ammonium sulfate (prepared according to Blair) or 
until the washings no longer react for iron or molybdenum. It is dissolved 
in 25 ml. of ammonia (5 ml. ammonia of 0.90 sp.gr. to 20 ml. water). The filter 
is washed well with water and 10 ml. of cone, sulfuric acid added to the 
filtrate, which is run through the reductor at once and titrated against a N/30 
permanganate solution which has been standardized against sodium oxalate. 

Gbavimetric Method, Sulfijr by Oxidation 

Five grams of iron or steel are dissolved in a 400-ml. Erlenmeyer flask, 
using 50 ml. of cone, nitric acid. A little sodium carbonate is added, the 
solution is evaporated to dryness, and the residue baked for an hour on the 
hot plate. To the flask 30 ml. of cone, hydrochloric acid are added, and 
the evaporation and baking are repeated. After solution of the iron in another 
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30 ml. of cone, hydrochloric acid and evaporation to a syrupy consistency, 
2 to 4 ml. of the same acid are added, followed by 30 to 40 ml. of hot water. 
The solution is then filtered and the residue washed with hot water. The 
sulfur is precipitated in the cold filtrate (about 100 ml.) with 10 ml. of a 
10% solution of barium chloride. After forty-eight hours the precipitate is 
collected on a paper filter, washed first with hot acid (containing 10 ml. of 
concentrated hydrochloric acid and 1 gram of barium chloride to the liter) 
until free from iron and then with hot water till free from chloride; or, first 
with cold water, then with 25 ml. of water containing 2 ml. of concentrated 
hydrochloric acid to the liter. The washings are kept separate from the 
main filtrate and are evaporated to recover dissolved barium sulfate. 

The paper containing the insoluble residue above mentioned is put into 
a platinum crucible, covered with sodium carbonate free from sulfur, and 
charred without allowing the carbonate to melt. The crucible should be 
covered during this operation. Sodium nitrate is then mixed in and the mass 
fused with the cover off. An alcohol flame is used throughout. The melt is 
dissolved in water and evaporated, with hydrochloric acid in excess, to dryness 
in porcelain. The evaporation with water and hydrochloric acid is repeated 
to insure removal of nitrates. The residue is extracted with a few drops of 
hydrochloric acid and water, the insoluble matter is filtered off, and barium 
chloride is added to the fdtratc. The barium sulfate obtained is added to 
the main portion. 

Careful blanks are run with all reagents. 

Note. — F or volumetric method see chapter on Sulfur. 


DETERMINATION OF SILICON 

One gram of pig iron, cast iron, and high silicon iron or 5 grams of steel, 
wrought iron, and low silicon iron are taken for analysi.s. (By taking multiples 
of the factor weight 0.4b03, SiOz to Si, the final calculation is simplified.) 
The sample is placed in a 250-ml. beaker and 20 to 50 ml. of dilute nitric acid 
added. If the action is violent, cooling the beaker in water is advisable. 
When the reaction subsides, 20 ml. of dilute sulfuric acid (1 ; 1), are added, 
the mixture placed on the hot plate and evaporated to dense white fumes. 
The residue is taken up with 150 ml. of water containing 2 to 5 ml. of sulfuric 
acid and heated until the iron completely dissolves. 

The solution is filtered and the silica residue w^ashed first with hot dilute 
hydrochloric acid (sp.gr. 1.1), and then with hot water added in small portions 
to remove the iron sulfate. The residue is now ignited and weighed as silica. 

If there is any doubt as to the purity of the silica, moisten the residue 
(in a platinum crucible) with cone, sulfuric acid and add a few ml. of hydro- 
fluoric acid (crucible cover full), evaporate to dryness, ignite and weigh. 
The loss of weight is due to silica. 

NoTE.-^If the ash is colored by iron oxide, silica is determined by difference after 
expelling the silica by adding 4 to 5 ml. of hydrofluorio acid and a few drops of sulfuric, 
taking to dryness and igniting the residue. 

The following acid mixtures' are recommended by the U. F. Ry. For steel, wrought 
iron and low silicon iron, 8 parts by volume of HNOg (sp.gr. 1.42); 4 parts of cone. H1SO4 
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1.84); 6 parts HCl (ap.n. 1 . 2 ), and 15 parts by volume of water. For dissolving 
pie iron, cast iron and high silicon iron, a mixture o? 8 parts by volume of cone, hitric 
wSd and 5 parts of cone, sulfuric acid, diluted with 17 volumes of water, is used. 

Rapid Mettiod for Determining Silicon in Foundry Work.— Liquid iron, 
dropped into cold water from a ladle 3 ft. above the water, will form shot 
in shapes depending on its chemical composition, silicon especially having a 
marked effect. Shot 1 to 3 in. in diameter, with concave upper surface, con- 
tain over 2% silicon. Flat or irregular shot contain low silicon, and shot 
with elongated tails contain very low silicon. 

Other Methods for Determination of the Less Common Elements in 
Steel. — Other elements more commonly sought in alloy steel are copper, 
nickel, chromium, vanadium, tungsten, titanium and molybdenum. Methods 
for estimation of these elements are given in the chapters dealing with these 
substances. A.S.T.M. Methods for Steel may be found in Vol. 2. 

Silicon.^’ — Dissolve twice the factor weight (2 X. 4693 g.) in 35 ml. mixed 
acid and evaporate to dryness. Take up with 10 ml. 1 : 1 HCl and 100 ml. 
water. Filter with suction and wash well with hot water and 1 : 1 HCl. 
Ignite to constant weight in a 'porcelain crucible. 


Wt.X 100-^2=% Si. 

In some cases it is necessary to ignite in a platinum crucible and weigh the 
impure silica. This is then treated with a few drops of H^SOi and HF. The 
difference in weight before and after treating is SiOs. The Drown method or 
A. F. A. modification is also used. 

Sulfur,*^ — A 5.0 g. sample is weighed into a 300-mI. flask and the flask fitted 
with thistle and extension tubes (see sketch). The extension tube is immersed 
in a 500-ml. beaker containing 200 ml. water and 20 ml. CdCL. Add enough 
1 : 1 HCl to thistle tube to complete solution of drillings. Heat flask gently 
with a shielded burner until evolution is complete and steam passes over. 
Disconnect delivery tube and use as a stirring rod. Add 25 ml. HCl to beaker 
(or enough to dissolve the sulfide). Add 10 ml. fresh starch solution and titrate 
with standard iodine solution. 

PhoqihoruB.^* — Dissolve 0.2 g. drillings in 45 ml. 1 : 3 HNO|. Add 5 ml. 
KMn 04 solution (25 g. per liter) and boil 5 minutes. Clear the solution 
with sodium hyposulfite solution and boil 3 minutes. Add 40 ml. ammonium 
molybdate solution (see below) and NH 4 OH in excess and shake well. Allow 
precipitate to settle at least 15 minutes. Filter on a Gooch filter with paper 
pulp and wash into a flask. Dissolve the ammonium phosphomolybdate with 
standard NaOH and titrate back with standard HNOi, using phenolphthalein 
as indicator. 

Ammonium Molybdate Solution.— {A) 120 g. MoOs, 200 ml. HaO, 200 
ml. NH 4 OH, 70 ml. HNOa. To solution (A) add (B) 600 ml. HNO., 1300 ml. 
H,0. 

Manganese.** — Dissolve 0.3 g. drillings in 40 ml. 1 : 3 HNOi. Oxidise 
with sodium bismuthate, avoiding great excess. Reduce with a small amount 
of sodium hyposulfite. Cool thoroughly and add an excess of sodium bis- 

Routine Methods of the Bethlehem Foundry and Machine Co. By courtesy of 
Mr. G. Thorp. 
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muthate. Filter on asbestos with suction and wash with 1 : 6 HN0|. Titrate 
with standard sodium arsenite solution. 

Nickel.^’ — Dissolve 0.5 g. drillings in 40 ml. 1 : 1 HCl and oxidize with 5 ml. 
HN0|. Boil off all brown fumes and cool slightly. Add 50 ml. tartaric acid 
(20%) solution, make slightly ammoniacal and heat to boiling. Add 10 ml. 
dimethylglyoxime (10%) solution (either alcoholic or alkaline) for each 1% Ni 
present and heat gently for 15 minutes. Filter in a tared Gooch crucible 
prepared with asbestoSp dry and weigh. 

Wt.X0.20316X 100X2=% Ni. 

Chiomium.^’ — Dissolve 1.0 g. drillings in 40 ml. 1 : 5 HaS04. Oxidize 
with 5 ml. HNOg and add 5 ml. KMn04 (permanent solution of 25 g, per 
liter). Boil 15 minutes. Add carefully 40 ml. NH4OH and boil 10 minutes. 
Add 20 ml. 1 : 1 H2SO4, cool somewhat, and filter on paper. Add standard 
FeS04 in excess and titrate back with standard KMn04 to a slight pink end- 
point. 

Total Corbon.^^ — Weigh 0.5 g. drillings into a combustion boat filled with 
120-mesh alundum and burn in a porcelain tube in an electric furnace. Oxygen 
is admitted through a H2SO4 wash bottle, an empty bottle and an Ascarite ” 
bottle in series. The products of combustion pass through a granulated zinc 
U ” tube and H2SO4 bulb into a modified Midvale absorption bulb filled with 
" Ascarite.” This train is a modification of the Stetser and Norton apparatus. 
(" Ascarite ” is a hydrated sodium-asbestos mixture.) The absorption bulb is 
weighed immediately before and after use. 

Wt. 002X0,2729X2X100 = %C. 

Graphitic Carbon.^^ — Dissolve 1.0 g. drillings in 35 ml. 1 : 3 HNOb. Filter 
on asbestos, wash repeatedly with hot water. Ignite as above. 


DETERMINATION OF TITANIUM, IRON AND SILICA 
IN ILMENITE” (FeTiOa) 

Apparatus. The Jones Reductor . — ^The Jones redactor used for titanium reduction 
is a 1000-ml. burette. It is 2 in. in inside diameter and above the stop-cock is 20 in. long. 
The stem below the stop-cock is 0 mm. in inside diameter and is 5 in. in length. The 
stem is inserted in a No. 8 rubber stopper which also carries a short bent tube acting 
as an inlet tube for COg. The outlet tune is the side arm of a 1000-ml. suction flask. 

The reductor is charged with about 900 g. of ZO-mesh amalraniated zinc ” supported 
on a one in. mat of glass wool. Then 600 g. of amalgamated zinc are added in sticks 
2f in. in lenjrth and i in. in diameter. The 20-mesh zinc should make a column of 
six in. in bei^t and the stick zinc should increase the height to 12 in. 

Solutions Required. SttEndwrd Ferric Ammonium Sugate Solution . — ^Dissolve 30 g. 
of Fei(S04),?NH4)gS04-24H|0 in 300 ml. of distilled water and 20 ml. of HgS04 (1 : 1). 
Oxidize any ferrous iron that may be present by adding, drop by drop, a dilute solution 
of KMn04 to the first tinge of pink; then dilute to 1000 ml. and mix. Standardize by 
passing 100 ml. of the solution through the reductor as specified in the method for tita- 

Standard Method of the National Lead Company. 

** Dissolve about 20 g. of mercury in 50 ml. of HnOi (1 : 1), dilute to a volume of 
250 ml. with water and transfer to a stout 1000-ml. flask. Add to it 1800 g. of zinc and 
shake for a minute or two. Four off the solution, wa^ thoroughly with tap water and 
finally with distilled water. 
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nium and titrate with standard KMnO^ solution whose iron value has been ascertained. 
Run a blank and make correction for same. Calculate the value of one ml. in terms of 
Iron. The iron value miiltiplied by 1.4344 j^ves the value in Ti() 2 . The iron value 
multiplied by 0.86139 gives the titanium value.” 

Potiasium ThitKyunate Indicator . — ^Make up a saturated solution. 

Sulfuric Acid Wash Water . — ^To 1000 ml. of cold distilled water add 60 ml. of 
HiSOi (sp.gr. 1.84). 

Sianaard KMnOt Solution . — Dissolve 3.16 g. of KMnOi and make up to 1000 ml. 
with distilled vrater. Standardize ” against Bureau of Standards sodium oxalate and 
calculate to terms of iron. 


PREPARATION OF THE SAMPLE 

Sample out about 40 g. of the ore which has been ground to pass a lOO-mesh 
sieve. Mix thoroughly, weigh out about 5 g. and grind to an impalpable 
powder in an agate mortar. Mix thoroughly. 

• 

A. Determination of Titanium®^ 

Method. — Weigh out 0.6 g. of the finely ground sample, brush into 250-ml. 
beaker and add about 5 ml. of water. Agitate to spread the sample over the 
bottom of the beaker and add 25 ml. of HCl (sp.gr. 1.18); digest on the water 
bath over night. From time to time stir to prevent residue from adhering to 
the beaker. If any residue has already done so, loosen by means of a glass rod. 
When decomposition has finally taken place, add 20 ml. of H 2 SO 4 (sp.gr. 1.84) 
and evaporate to fumes of SOa and fume for two hours. Cool, dilute with 
100 ml. of distilled water and heat on the hot plate for 45 minutes; add hot 
water from time to time to keep the volume constant. When the iron and 
titanium sulfates are completely in solution, filter, wash several times with hot 
H2SO4 wash water and finally with hot distilled water. Reserve the filtrate. 

Transfer the residue to a No. 2 R.B. porcelain crucible, dry, ignite over a 
flame, add 15 g. of K 2 S 207 and fuse. Start the fusion over a low flame, 
gradually increasing the heat as the fusion progresses. When the full strength 
of the flame has been attained, continue heating for 20 minutes. Cool, leach 
out with 50 ml. of water to which 10 ml. of H 2 SO 4 (1 : 1 ) has been added; 
filter and wash. Combine with the main filtrate and bring to boiling. 

Set the reductor in the mouth of the Auction flask and clean by filling with 
hot dilute H 2 SO 4 (1 : 4); allow the solution to remain a few minutes, then draw 
off and wash several times with distilled water. Titrate the cleanings with 

Titanium sulfate is oxidized by ferric sulfate according to the following reaction; 

Ti2(S04)3 + Fe2(S04)8 « 2Ti(S04)2 + 2FeS04, 

The valence change in iron is one; therefore its chemical equivalent value is 55.84. 

The valence chai^ in titanium is one; its chemical equivdent value is 47.9. 

Hence to convert iron values to titanium values multiply by 47.9/55.84 » 0.85781. 

” A ferrous salt is oxidized by KMn 04 according to the following reaction: 

IOPBSO 4 + 2KMn04 + 8 H*S 04 - 6 Fe*( 804 ) + 2 Mn 804 + KaS 04 + 8 H 2 O. 

The val^ce chan^ in iron is one; hence its chemical equivalent value is ^.84. 

Tlie chemical equivalent value of NaiC 204 is 67, 

Should 0.2 g. of NaaC 204 require 30 ml. of KMn 04 solution, 1 ml. of KMn 04 solution 
- 0.2/.30 - 0.^67 X 66.84/67 g. of iron. 

" Both titanium and iron may be run on the same portion. See B. 

" If started at too high a temperature, the melt will troth over the top of the crucible. 
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standard KMnOi solution to the first tinge of pink. If they take more than 
two or three drops of KMn04 solution, repeat until the desired result is obtained. 

When the reductor is thoroughly cleaned, fill it just above the 20-mcBh zinc 
with hot H2SO4 wash water, add the hot solution containing the titanium and 
wash the beaker with hot water.^^ Allow the solution to remain in the reductor 
at least 20 minutes. While the titanium is being reduced, displace the air in the 
flask with C02.^^ When the titanium is reduced and the air in the flask has 
been displaced, allow the solution to pass into the suction flask until the level of 
the liquid is just above the surface of the 20-mesh zinc ; then add 100 ml. of hot 
II2SO4 wash water and allow to drain as before. Finally wash four times with 
hot distilled w^atcr, allowing the washinp to drain each time to just above the 20- 
mesh zinc before making another addition of the wash water. Keep a con- 
tinuous flow of CO2 passing at the rate of two bubbles per second. 

Disconnect, add 5 ml. of the KCNS indicator and titrate with the standard 
ferric alum solution to the first tinge of a light wine color. An additional 0.1 
ml. of the standard should give a pronounced wine color. Take the first reading. 

Run a blank determination and make correction for same. 

Calculate to titanium content. 

Accuracy. — Duplicate titrations should not disagree more than 0.1 ml.*’ 

B. Determination of Total Iron 

Method. — Proceed as described in A ’’ up to the stage where reduction is 
made. Instead, however, of adding the KCNS indicator and titrating with 
ferric alum solution, titrate at once with standard KMn04 solution to the first 
permanent tinge of pink.** Run a blank determination and correct accordingly. 

Calculate to per cent of iron. 

0.0056 X 23.91 X 2 X 100 = 26.78%. 

See footnote, method C. 

** Tlic solution in the reductor at this stage should just cover the upper surface of 
the zinc column. 

^ The CO2 is most conveniently supplied by tapping a cylinder of the liquefied gas. 

** Do not at any time during the reduction and washing allow the solution to get 
below the upper level of the,20-mesh zinc; air will get into the fiaak and oxidize the reduced 
titanium. 

** Do not agitate until near the end of the titration. 

Ilmeniie is usually free from interfering metals, such as copper, arsenic, antimony, 
etc. When present, remove them by passing H2S through the acid solution. Filter, 
wash, boil to expel oxidize with 10 ml. of 3% H1O2 and then continue boiling for 20 
minutes longer to expel the H2O2. Cool somewhat and add a slight excess of KMn04 
solution to destroy any II2S or H2O2 that may remain. The solution after heating 
again is ready for the reductor. 

** Both iron and titanium may be determined on the same portion. After deter- 
mining the iron, transfer the solution to a large-sized beaker ana evaporate down to a 
volume of 100 ml.; cool, dilute to 400 ml. with distilled water, bring to boiling and then 
put through the reductor and determine titanium. Where toe time factor is not para- 
mount, this procedure should be followed, as considerable labor is saved thereby. 

** Both iron and titanium are titrated by the KMn04 solution. The method of 
calculating for iron content is best shown by the following example. 

Let the titration require 55 ml. of KMnOi solution. 

And let 1 ml. of KMn04 solution » 0.0056 g. of iron. 

Let the titanium content be 30%. 

If 1 ml. of KMn04 solution » 0.0056 g. of iron, 
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Accuracy. — Duplicate titrationa should not disagree more than 0.15 ml.^<’ 
C, Determination of Ferrous Iron" 

Apparatus.-'In the mouth of a 500-ml. wi de-mouth Erlenmeyer flask, set a 
glass funnel. The stem of the funnel should reach half way down the flask. 
Place in the funnel a 5-iiil. pipette; the upper stem above the bulb should be 
about 2 in, long. Hie lower end of the pipette should be just above the 
solution when liquid is in the flask. 

Method.— Weigh out 0.5 g. of finely ground sample and brush into the flask. 
Set funnel and pipette in place, connect the upper end of the pipette with a CO 2 
generator and displace the air in the flask with COj." When the air has been 
displaced, raise the pipette slightly and pour through the funnel 20 ml. of HCl 
(sp.gr. 1.18) and 50 ml. of H2SO4 (1 : 1). Set the pipette back in place and 
heat on gauze over a low flame until the ore is completely decomposed. Avoid 
excessive heating; decomposition should take place in about 7 minutes. 

Cool, add 100 ml. of cold distilled water, again cool and titrate with the 
standard KMn 04 solution to the first tinge of pink. Calculate to FeO.^ 

Run in duplicate. 


D. Determination of Siuca 

Method. — Weigh out 1.0 g. of the finely ground ore," brush into a 250-ml. 
beaker and treat as described in Method A ” through the filtering oil of 
the residue. Discard the filtrate (No. 1). Transfer the residue to a 15-g. 

Then 1 ml. of KMn 04 solution « (0.0056 X 0.85781) »» 0.00479 g. of titanium. 

The titanium in 0.5 g. of ore is 30 X 1/100 X 1 0.15 g., which wiU require 0.15 

X 1/0.004824 B 31.09 nu. of the KMn 04 solution. 

The iron requires (55.0—31.09) » 23.91 ml. of the KMnOi solution, 

.‘.The iron content of the ore is 

0.0056 X 23.91 X 2 X 100 = 26.78%. 

Bee footnote, method C. 

For the removal of impurities such as copper, arsenic, antimony, etc., see footnote, 
method A. 

" Method of L. E. Barton. 

" Keep COa passing through the system during the whole course of the determination. 

" If the Solution is evaporated too far, low results will be obtained. 

" Also calculate to FeaOi. This may be done as follows: 

Suppose the ore to contain 10% ot FeO and 26,78% of total iron (see footnote, 
method B). 

The ore will therefore contain: 

10 X ^ - 7.77% of Fe aa FbO, 

26.78 - 7.77 - 19.01% of Fe u FsiO,, 

19.01 X - 27.18% of Pb,0,. 

" When the titanium and iron content is low, the determination be made on 
this 1-ff. portion, in which case filtrates No. 1 and No. 2 mav be used. The second fil- 
trate, however, contains HCl. To remove it, precipitate the titanium and iron with 
NH^H (sp.er. 0.9), boil, filter and wash. Dissolve the precipitate with 10 ml. of hot 
HfBOi (1 : 2) and transfer to the main filtrate. Warm and proceed as described in 
“Method A.’’ See also “Method 
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platinum crudble, dry and ignite over a Bunsen flame. Cool, add 6 g. of 
NaiCOi; mix, cover vith 2 g. of NajCOi and fuse for thirty minutes. Cool, 
transfer to a 300-ml. porcelain casserole; leach out with 100 ml. of water, remove 
the crucible, police it, and wash. Transfer washings to the main solution, 
make acid with HCl (sp.gr. 1.18) and evaporate to dryness. Bake over a low 
flame on the hot plate to dehydrate the silica. Cool, add 20 ml. of HCl (8p.gr. 
1.18) and heat to dissolve any oxides of iron and titanium that may be present, 
dilute to a volume of 150 ml., boil, filter and wash with hot distilled water. 
Discard the filtrate (No. 2). Transfer the precipitate to a 15-g. platinum 
crucible, dry on a hot plate, heat over a low flame until the paper is completely 
charred,*' and then over the full flame until the paper has been completely 
removed. Cool in a desiccator and weigh. Add 6 ml. of HF and two or three 
drops of H2SO4 (sp.gr. 1.84); evaporate on a hot plate to dryness; ignite over a 
flame to drive off the kst traces of H3SO4; cool and weigh. Repeat with 2 ml. 
of HF and a drop or two of H1SO4 (sp.gr. 1.84). 

The loss in weight is SiOj. 

Accuracy.— Duplicate determinations should agree within 0.10%. 

Do not allow the paper to ignite over flame. 
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Pb, at.wL 207.21; sp.gT. 11,34; m.p. 327.5'’; b.p. 1620° C.; oxides, PbiO, PbO, Pb,0), 

PbiO^i PbOi 

The occurrence of lead in native state is rare and in comparatively small 
amounts. It occurs combined in a large number of minerals, ])rincipal]y as 
sulfide in galenite (galena), PbS. Among the other more common minerals : the 
carbonate, cerussite, FbCOj; the sulfate; anglcsite, PbSOi; the phosphate, 
pyromorphite, Pb4(PbCl) (PO4)); minium, Pb}04; wulfenite, PbMoOj ; crocoite, 
PbCr04. Also sulfo-salts, silicates, vanadates, arsenate, etc. Galena, the 
chief source, is frequently associated with marcasite (white iron pyrites), zinc 
blende (sphalerite), ZnS and pyritc, FeS^. 


DETECTION 

In cold, sufficiently concentrated solutions containing HCl lead precipitates 
as PbCli, white, accompanied with silver and mercurous chloride, if these are 
present. It is distinguished from silver and mercury by its solubility in hot 
water (solubility at 100° C. three times that at 20° C.). 

Potassium chromate precipitates yellow PbCrOi when added to a neutral or 
faintly acetic acid solution of lead. The precipitate dissolves in free mineral 
acids. The mineral acid may be neutralized by sodium or ammonium acetate. 

Sulfuric acid precipitates PbS04, white. The sulfate is soluble in hot con- 
centrated HCl, HNO] or H2SO4. It is soluble in sodium or ammonium ace- 
tates, sodium thiosulfate. The solubility in water is decreased by addition of a 
little H2S04 or by presence of an appreciable amount of alcohol. 

Hydrogen sulfide precipitates PbS, black, when added to a solution con- 
taining lead. Traces of lead may be detected in presence of 1 ml. HCl (sp. gr. 
1.19) per 100 ml. of solution. Three times this acidity, however, has an 

* Lead was employed by man many centuries ago as is shown bv the objects made of 
this metal that have been found in ancient ruins. It was employed as a roofing matenni 
during the Medieval Ages. It was used during the early periods and is still used -for 
Rummacture of pipes. It is employed in storage batteries, covering of cables, in ebenuem 
industries— lead chambers in sulfuric acid manufacture, lead crystallizing pans etc., 
it is employed in maldng shot and rifle bidlets, and in tJloys— pewter, typo metal, 
Babbitt, and solder. Compounds of lead are extensively used — paint pigments, diyioR 
agents for oils, lead glass, lumber’s cement, covering of steel to prevent rusting and 
many other purposes. All lead compounds uw cumulative poisons. 
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appreciable effect on precipitation, as PbS is soluble in HCl or HNOs solu- 
tions stronger than 0.3 N. The test is best made in HCl solutions. ( Caidim: 
other members of the H2S group should be absent.) 

Sodium carbonate will transpose PbSO^ to FbCOg forming a precipitate 
easily soluble in hot dilute acid solutions. Spongy metallic lead may be pre- 
cipitated from the solution by zinc. 

General Procedure. — Lead is precipitated from a slightly acid solution as 
PbS, black. PbS is separated from As, Sb, Sn by its comparative insolubility 
in (>5114)28,; from HgS by its solubility in dilute HNOi and is converted to 
PbS04 by heating to fuming with II2SO4, separating it from Bi, Cu and Cd. 
The PbS04 is converted to acetate by action of ammonium acetate, from which 
PbCr()4, yellow, is precipitated by a soluble, neutral chromate (E2Cr04, 
K^Cr-iOr etc.). 


ESTIMATION 

In addition to the valuation of ores, such as galena, PbS, etc., the determina- 
tion of lead is required in a large number of substances of commercial impor- 
tance. It is determined in lead mattes; certain slags; drosses from hard lead; 
cupel bottoms; lead insecticides (arsenate of lead, etc.); paint pigments (white 
lead, red lead, yellow and red chromates, etc.) ; it is determined in alloys such as 
solder, type metal, bell metal, etc. Its estimation is required in the analysis of 
a large number of ores, especially in minerals of antimony and arsenic. Traces 
of lead are determined in certain food products, where its presence is undesir- 
able. Its use in the industry makes its determination of special importance. 

If the ore is decomposed by HCl some of tlie lead may remain with silica and 
be volatilized as the chloride. That remaining in solution, unless provided for, 
will precipitate with the ammonia precipitate and will be reported as alumina. 
If H2SO4 is used in the decomposition of the ore, lead will remain with the silica 
as PbSO*. 

PREPARATION AND SOLUTION OF THE SAMPLE 

In dissolving the ores, alloys or the metal lead, the following facts should be 
kept in mind. The metal is soluble in hot dilute nitric acid. Lead nitrate is 
<^oniparatively insoluble in concentrated nitric acid, but dissolves readily upon 
dilution with water. Decomposition of an ore may generally be effected by 
treating with HNOs (1 : 1). (If HCl or HNO3 is used, as may be advisable 
'^'ith certain sulfides, it is necessary to expel these acids with H2SO4 taking to 
lumes, cooling, adding a little water and again evaporating to fumes, otherwise 
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low resultfi will be obtained.^) In the process of analysis the lead is left with 
the residue, which may contain, in addition to the silica, BaSO^, tin and anti- 
mony salts, which persist in holding up lead, preventing its complete solution in 
ammonium acetate. The National Lead Company employs fusion with 
NajCOi, leaching, filtering off the PbCOi and BaCOi, dissolving in HCl, heating 
to expel C02, and precipitating PbS with HsS. 

Oxides and Carbonates. — These are generally soluble in dilute nitric acid. 
Hydrogen peroxide, sodium nitrite, etc. must be added to dissolve lead peroxide 
or red lead. 

Sulfides. — It is often desirable to start with HCl to expel H^S and follow 
this with HNOi or a mixture of HNO^and H:S04; in any case taking to fumes 
with H2S04. (See discussion above.) The residue may be extracted with 
ammonium or sodium acetate to dissolve PbSOi. In presence of BaS04, a 
fusion, as given under the discussion above may be advisable. 

Silicates and Slags. — These are decomposed by fusion with Na2COs and 
KjCOi, extracting the mass with water (traces of lead may dissolve), and 
converting the PbCOa formed to the nitrate, or to the chloride according to 
directions stated above. If preferred the ore may l>e treated with HF and 
H2SO4, taken to fumes to expel silicon tetrafluoride and the lead determined 
in the residue. 

Alloys. — These are best decomposed by treatment with dilute nitric acid. 
The lead may then be converted to sulfate as in case of tlie ores. Specific 
details are given in the body of the text. Alloys of lead, antimony, tin and 
copper may be decomposed by the following method, which avoids formation 
of insoluble oxides of antimony and tin. A 0.5 gram sample is digested with 
10 ml. of concentrated H2SO4 until a clear solution is obtained or at least until 
there is no residue of unattacked metal. The solution is cooled and then diluted 
with about 100 ml. of dilute (1 to 4) H2SO4. Five ml. of concentrated HCl are 
added. The solution is brought to a boil, allowed to cool and stand 4 hours. 
Lead is precipitated as sulfate and the antimony, tin and copper remain in 
solution. On the class of sample indicated, the lead sulfate may be determined 
gravimetricaily. 


SEPARATIONS 

G»eral Procedure for Separation of Lead. Separation as Lead Sulfate.-^ 
Lead may be separated from a number of elements whose sulfates are soluble in 
water and dilute acid solutions by conversion to the sulfate, PbSO#. Barium, 
columbium, silica, tantalum, and tungsten accompany lead. Antimony, 
bismuth and silver may contaminate the lead sulfate and occasionally chro- 
mium and nickel may be found with this residue. In the presence of much bis- 
muth or iron it is necessary to wash the residue with 10% sulfuric acid solution 
to keep the bismuth in solution and to prevent the formation of the difficultly 
soluble basic ferric sulfate. In absence of these contaminating substances, lead 
sulfate is best separated by adding to the dilute sulfuric acid solution an equal 
volume of alcohol before filtering to prevent a slight amount of the lead from 
dissolving, which would otherwise occur. 

* Communicated to the editor by W. J. Brown, Chief Analyst, National Lead 
Company, 
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Separatton of Lead from the Add Insoluble Residue— Extraction of Lead 
by Ammonium Acetate. — Lead may be completely separated from silica, 
barium, tin and antimony by extraction with ammonium acetate, provided a 
sufficient amount of this reagent is used. Separation from barium sulfate may 
be effected even when the amount of barium is 100 times that of lead.*- * Cal- 
cium, if present in the solution, will also be extracted to a considerable extent 
and will accompany the lead. Free sulfuric acid must be absent as it retards 
the extraction and will prevent this entirely if it is present to the extent of 10 %. 
In the separation of lead from silica the presence of free acetic acid is desirable 
(20 g. of ammonium acetate and 3 ml. of 80% acetic acid per 100 ml. of extrac- 
tion solution). Occasionally it is well to remove the silica by HF and H 2 SO 4 
treatment prior to the extraction of the lead. The filter containing the impure 
sulfate, obtained by one of the procedures for solution of the sample, is placed 
in a casserole and extracted with about 50 ml. of hot, slightly ammoniacal 
ammonium acetate, the stronger the acetate the better. The clear liquid is 
decanted through a filter and the extraction repeated until the residue is free 
from lead (i.e., no test is obtained for lead with KzCr 207 ). A very effective 
method of extraction is by adding solid ammonium acetate directly to the 
sample on a filter and pouring over it a hot solution of ammonium acetate. 

Lead sulfate containing arsenic should be dissolved in ammonium acetate, 
the extract made alkaline and lead ])recipitated as PbS. Arsenic remains in 
solution. 

Ammonium Carbonate Method. — Lead may be separated from barium 
sulfate by digesting the mixed sulfates with ammonium carbonate solution, 
whereby the lead sulfate is transposed to lead carbonate and ammonium sulfate, 
while barium sulfate is not changed. The soluble ammonium sulfate may be 
washed out with ammonium solution followed by water. Since lead carbonate 
is slightly soluble in the ammonium salt, the filtrate is treated with hydrogen 
sulAde and the dissolved lead recovered as PbS. The residue containing lead 
carbonate and barium sulfate is treated with dilute nitric or acetic acid. Lead 
passes into solution, while barium sulfate remains insoluble. 

Separation of Lead from Calcium. — Calcium, if present, will accompany 
lead in the acetate extract. The acetate solution of lead and calcium is eva- 
porated to fumes with H 2 SO 4 . The cooled residue is taken up with water and 
NaOH added to dissolve the lead. The extract is filtered from calcium and 
lead determined in the filtrate, acidified with HCl. 

If antimony is present, PbS04 carries down an appreciable amount of this 
element. Consult the section on pig lead, Vol. II. 

Hydrogen Sulfide Method. — Separation from Barium, Columbium, 
Tantalum and Members of the Ammonium Sulfide^ Ammonium Carbonate and 
Water Soluble Groups . — Lead sulfide is precipitated from an acid solution 
containing tartaric acid. 

Separation from Tungsten. — Advantage may be taken of the solubility of 
tungstic acid in ammonia and ammonium tartrate. Lead as sulfate remains in 
the residue. Any entraihed lead in the tungsten filtrate may be precipitated 
as sulfide by H^S, keeping the solution alkaline with NH 40 fl. 

* W. W, Scott and S. M, AUdredge, Ind. Eng. Chem., Anal. Ed. 3, 32, 1931. 

* 95% of the Pb is extracted when the ratio of Fb : Ba is 1 1 100.* 
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Notes on Solution and Separation of Lead.^lt is a good practice to effect solution 
with dilute HNOi (1 : 1) and proceed as directed in Determination of Lead in an Ore.^’ 
When the nature of ore is such as to necessitate the use of HCl, fume, cool, take up with 
a few ml. of water^ fume again and repeat this* operation. It has l)een our experience 
that HCl may not be expelled by a single fumi^ and unless it is. low results are obtained. 

Another cause for low results is the pernicious habit BaS 04 and separated tin and 
antimony compounds have for holding up lead after the PbSC )4 has been treated with 
ammonium acetate. We separate the occluded lead from barium by a fusion with 
Na^COs and K 2 COS, leach, filter off the BaCOg and PbCOg, dissolve in HCl and boil to 
expel C0|. The solution is neutralized with ^ntl 40 H and then made acid with acetic' 
HgS is passed to precipitate the lead. The occluded lea^l is scparatini from tin ana 
antimony by a fusion of the treated residue wth S-NaaCOa mixture. After leaching, the 
tin and antimony are found in solution while the lead is present in the residue as Pb8. 

A cause for high results is the use of the theoretical factor 0.041 for the conversion of 
PbCr 04 to Pb when the precipitate is heated to 100° C. and even to 110° C. An alloy 
having a lead content of 85% will invariably total 0.4% too high and examination of the 
Pb (^4 will show the presence of water. For this reason, we use the factor 0.0375, which 
is constant for all weights of precipitate. 


GRAVIMETRIC METHODS 

DETERMNATION OF LEAD AS LEAD SULFATE 

This method is generally considered among the best of the gravimetric 
methods for the determination of lead. 

Solutions Required. Lead Acid.” — Mix 300 ml. of H 2 SO 4 (sp. gr. 1.S4) 
and 1800 ml. of distilled water. Dissolve 1 g. of c.p. lead acetate in 300 ml. of 
distilled water and add this to the hot solution, stirring meanwhile. Let stand 
24 hours and filter through a thick asbestos pad. 

Dilute Alcohol for Washing, — Mix equal parts of denatured alcohol and 
distilled water. 

Procedure for Ores. — The material is brought into solution according to the 
procedure outlined under the preparation and solution of the sample, the lead 
precipitated as PbS 04 by addition of an excess of sulfuric acid, nitric or hydro- 
chloric acid expelled by taking to fumes (H2SO4) and the impure sulfate filtered 
off and washed, first with water containing 10 % of its volume of H 2 SO 4 until 
free of soluble impurities, and then with 50% alcohol solution to remove the 
free acid. 

Purification. — ^The lead sulfate is dissolved from the impurities of the residue 
by repeated extraction with a strong solution of ammonium acetate. The 
separation from barium sulfate is complete,’ very little SiOs dissolves, calcium, 

’ W. J. Brown, Chief Analyst, National Lead Company. 

’ S. M. Alldredge— Research, Univ. So. Calif., 1030. 
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if present, will accompany lead. The acetate solution is evaporated to dryness, 
taken up with water and a large excess of sulfuric acid added. Lead sulfate is 
again filtered and washed as before.- Water is expelled by heating to 110” C. 
or by gentle ignition. 

PbS04 X 0.6833=Pb. 

Note.— In presence of Ca, Bi, Si, W, Cb, Ta, Ba, Sb, Ag, washing with dilute alcohol 
will not remove those completely. The solubility of FbSOi is increased by the presence 
of HCl and HNOj, hence the necessity for their removal. 

In determining load in alloys the sulfate precipitation generally gives FbSOi as a 
difficultly soluble salt free from impurities. In case of ores, however, SiOz will be present 
and an acetate extraction of the I%S04 is necessary (100 ml. of a saturated solution of 
ammonium acetate will dissolve a little over 3 grams of FbSOi). The FbS04 is reprecipi- 
tated from the extract, after diluting with water, by adding a large excess of HiS04 
(acidity should be 10 % HiSO^). 

Procedure for Determination of Lead in Alloys.— In a covered 300-ml. 
Erlenmeyer flask dissolve 1 g. of the alloy in 20 ml. H2SO4 (sp. gr. 1.S4); heat 
the solution nearly to boiling until the metal is completely decomposed and the 
PbS04 is white (this may take 30 minutes or more) and finally boil for several 
minutes. Allow to cool, but not below 60” C., and then add slowly 50 ml. of 
w'ater while the solution is agitated. Heat to boiling for several minutes in 
order to insure complete solution of antimony sulfate. Allow the PbS04 to 
settle out until the solution is clear, not letting the temperature fall below 60° G. 
If the liquid does not clear quickly, it must be heated longer. When clear, pour 
the solution through a weighed porcelain Gooch crucible with asbestos mat, 
decanting the solution as completely as possible without allowing more than 
a very small amount of PbS04 to go over into the crucible. Now add 10 ml. 
more of H2804 (sp. gr. 1.84) to the PbS04 in the original flask, and boil for 
several minutes. Cool, add .slowly 30 ml. of water, and again heat to boiling 
for a few minutes; allow' the solution to cool to about 60“ C. and completely 
transfer the PbS04 to the Gooch crucible. Wash the precipitate with " lead 
acid ” reagent.^ Remove the beaker containing these solutions and wash out 
the “ lead acid ” with dilute alcohol ; set the Gooch crucible inside a porcelain 
crucible; dry and ignite for five minutes over a Meker or Bunsen burner; cool 
and weigh as PbS04, which contains 68.33% lead. 

Notes.— Copper alloys are best decomposed by nitric acid, followed by sulfuric 
arid. The greater part of the acids are exfielled by concentration to strong fumes, the 
solution is cooled and diluted with water. In presence of lead, FbS04 remains as a precip- 
itate while copper, tin and zinc are in solution. 

’ Washing the lead sulfate with ‘Uead acid” prevents the solution of FbS04 by the 
wash solution. 
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DETERMINATION OF LEAD AS THE MOLYBDATE, PbMoOi 

This method is rapid and has the following advantages; 

a. The sulfation of lead is avoided, b. The acetate extraction is eliminated, 
c. The precipitate may be ignited, d. The ratio of lead to its molybdate com- 
pound is less than either lead to PbS 04 or to PbCrO,, lessening the magnitude of 
error through weighing. 

Cobalt, calcium, strontium and barium have little effect in presence of 
ammonium acetate. In absence of this salt they interfere slightly. 

The solution should be free from CrO,, AsO,, PO4, Ti and Sn. 

Procedure. — The ore or alloy is decomposed with nitric acid or aqua regia 
as the case may require. (Silica if present is eliminated by taking to dryness, 
dehydrating, taking up with dilute nitric acid and filtering.) To the clear 
liquid, 2 g. of ammonium chloride are added and then sufficient ammonium 
acetate to destroy the excess of free nitric acid, i.e., 2 g. per ml. of free HNO, 
present. 

Lead is now precipitated by adding 40 ml. of ammonium molybdate solution 
(4 g. per liter-blO ml. acetic acid), per 0.1 g. of lead present, stirring the mixture 
during the addition. After boiling for two or three minutes the precipitated 
lead molybdate is allowed to settle, then filtered and washed with small portions 
of hot water containing 2% of ammonium nitrate and ignited over a Bunsen 
burner to dull red heat. 

The cooled residue is weighed as PbMoO,. PbMoO4X0.5643 = Pb. 

Notes. — ^If antimony or other members of the m>up are present in the original 
sample, it is advisable to dissolve the residue in HCl and repreripitate the lead with 
molyboate recent. 

If lead is in the form of the sidfide, as may be the case in a complete analysis of a 
substance, it is decomposed with hot dilute HNO, and precipitated as PbMo 04 . 

Galena is best decomposed by treating with hydrochloric acid to expel sulfur 
as oxidation of sulfur to sulphate is not desirable in this method. If lead sul- 
fate has formed due to oxidation of sulfur, it is advisable to treat any residue, 
remaining from the acid extraction, with ammonium acetate, adding the acetate 
extract to the solution containing the lead, 

The sample, evaporated to drjmess, is treated with about 10 ml. of dilute 
nitne acid (1 : 1) and a little water then heated and filtered. About 2 grams 
of ammonium chloride are added and for each ml. of free nitric acid (sp. gr. 1.42) 
two grams of ammonium acetate are necessary (total 10-15 g.). The precipi- 
tate generally appears a light canary yellow or yellowish white. 

Washing the precipitate with water containing a little ammonium nitrate 
prevents the formation of colloidal lead molybdate, which would pass through 
the filter paper. (Use about 2 g. of nitrate per 100 ml.) 

The pulp used is paper pulp made by breaking up oshless filter paper and 
agitating it thoroughly with hot water in a flask. W. W. Scott preferred 
omitting the pulp and using a fine-grained ashless filter paper ; the washing of the 
precipitate being conducted with wash water containing ammonium nitrate. 
A filter crucible may be used in place of a paper filter. 
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DETERMINATION OF LEAD AS THE CHROMATE, PbCr04 

This method is applicable to a large class of materials and is of special value 
in precipitation of lead from an acetic acid solution, the method depending 
upon the insolubility of lead chromate in weak acetic acid. 

Procedure. — The solution of the sample, precipitation of the lead as the 
sulfate and extraction of lead with ammonium acetate have been given in detail. 

The filtrate, containing all the lead in solution as the acetate, is acidified 
slightly with acetic acid and heated to boiling. Lead is precipitated by addition 
of potassium dichromate solution in excess (10 ml. of 5% E 2 Cr 207 solution are 
generally sufficient). The solution is boiled until the yellow precipitate turns 
to a shade of orange or red.** The precipitate is allowed to settle until the 
supernatant solution is clear. (This should appear yellow with the excess of 
dichromate reagent.) The FbCrOi is filtered onto an asbestos mat in a tared 
filter crucible, washed with water, dried in an oven at about 110^ G. and the 
cooled compound weighed as PbCr 04 . 

PbCr04X0.64118 = Pb. 

Notes.— Impurities, such as iron, copper, cadmium, etc., in the acetate solution of 
lead seriously interfere in the chromate precipitation. These should be leached out 
with water containing a little sulfuric acid before extracting the lead sulfate with am- 
monium acetate. See remarks under section on Traces of I/cad. 

If a standard solution of potassium dichromate is used in the precipitation of lead 
the excess of the reagent, upon filtering off the precipitate, may be titrat*ed and the lead 
deiennined volumetricaUy. A known amount of dichromate solution (added from a 
burette) sufficient to precipitate all the lead and about one-third of the volume in excess 
is added to the hot eolution. After boiling about two minutes the precipitate is filtered 
off quickly and washed several times with hot water. The filtrate, or an aliquot part of 
it, is made acid with 5 ml. of concentrated sulfuric acid and titrated with stondard ferrous 
sulfate at about 60° C., using potassium ferricyanide as an outside indicator; the end- 
point is a blue color produced by the slight excess of the ferrous salt reacting with the 
indicator. The excess of dichromate may be determined by adding 3 to 4 grams of solid 
potassium iodide, KI, to the solution diluted to about 500 ml. with water to w^hich 15 ml. 
of concentrated sulfuric acid have been added. The liberated iodine is titrated with 
standard thiosulfate, wdth starch solution indicator. Bi, idb, Ba, Sr and Ca interfere 
slightly. 

Qneml. N/10K|Cr2O7»0.Ol036grainPb. Oneml. N/5 EzCtiOt^ 0.02072 gram Pb. 


ELECTROLYTIC DETERMINATION OF LEAD AS THE PEROXIDE, 

PbOj 

An electric current passed through a solution of lead containing sufficient 
free nitric acid will deposit all the lead on the anode as lead peroxide. The 
method is excellent for analysis of lead alloys. The following substances inter- 
fere: Bi, Sn, Sb, Ag, Mn will contaminate the PbOa precipitate; Cl, Hg, As, 
Te, Be, P prevent complete deposition. 

The yellow precipitate gives high results, since it is difficult to wash. The crys- 
talline orange or red compound may be quickly filtered and washed. The A. S. T. M. 
recommendB the factor 0.6375 W'hen the lead has been separated os the chloride. 

If Bi is present add 2 g. of citric acid dissolved in a little hot water before filtering off 

thePbCroi. 
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Procedure. — The sample containing not over 0.1 gram lead is brought into 
solution by heating with dilute nitric acid, 1 ; 1. The solution is washed into 
a large platinum dish with unpolished inner surface. Twenty to 25 ml. of con- 
centrated nitric acid (sp. gr. 1.42) are added and the solution diluted to about 
150 ml. 

The sample is electrolyzed in the cold with 0.5 to 1 ampere current and 2 to 
2.5 volts, the platinum dish forming the anode of the circuit, a spiral platinum 
wire or a platinum crucible dipped into the solution being the cathode. Three 
hours are generally sufficient for the deposition of the Pb. Overnight is advis- 
able, a current of 0.05 ampere being used. 

A rapid deposition of the lead may be obtained by heating the solution to 
60 to 65® C. and electrolyzing with a current — 1 .5 to 1 .7 amperes per 100 sq. cm., 
the E.M.r. varying within wide limits. Stirring the solution with a rotating 
cathode aids in the rapid deposition of the Pb 02 . 

To ascertain whether all the lead has been removed from the solution, more 
water is added so as to cover a fresh portion of the dish with water. The elec- 
trolysis is complete if no fresh deposition of the peroxide takes place after half an 
hour. 

The solution is siphoned off while mure water is being added until the acid is 
removed, the current is then broken, the dish emptied of water and the deposits 
dried at 220° C. and weighed as Pb02. 

PbO2X0.8643 = PI), (Empirical Factor) 

Note. — The deposit of lead peroxide may be removed by dissolving off with warm 
dilute nitric acid (1 : 3) and a little HaOs. 

For volumetric estimation of the peroxide Pb02 see page 524. 


VOLUMETRIC METHODS 

VOLUMETRIC FERROCYANIDE METHOD FOR THE 
DETERMINATION OF LEAD 

Although the gravimetric methods for the determination of lead are con- 
sidered the more accurate, yet the volumetric procedures may be frequently used 
with advantage. The ferrocyanide method has been pronounced by Irving C. 
Bull ^ to be the best of the procedures in common use, the results being accurate. 

Procedure. — Lead sulfate is obtained according to the method outlined 
under Preparation and Solution of the Sample. The lead sulfate is transferred 
to a small beaker and gently boiled with 10 to 15 ml of a saturated solution of 

* Chem. News, 87, 53, 1903. 
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ammonium carbonate, the liquid having been added cold and brought up to 
boiling. After cooling, the precipitate is filtered on the original filter paper 
from ivhich the lead sulfate was removed. The lead carbonate is washed free of 
alkali with cold water. The filter with the precipitate is dropped into a flask 
containing a hot mixture of 5 ml. of glacial acetic acid with 25 ml. of water. 
The lead carbonate is decomposed by boiling and the solution diluted to 100 ml. 

Titration. — The sample warmed to GO” C. is titrated with a standard solution 
of potassium ferrocyanide, using a saturated solution of uranium acetate, as an 
outside indicator. The excess of ferrocyanide produces a brown color with 
the uranium acetate drop on the tile. 

Free ammonia must be absent, as it reacts with uranium acetate and gives 
low results. NH4OH precipitates reddish brown, gelatinous uranous hydrox- 
ide, 11(011)4. » 

The bulk of solution to be titrated should be as near as possible to 100 ml., 
including 5 ml. of glacial acetic acid. 

A 1% potassium ferrocyanide solution is used in the titration. This 
reagent is standardized against a known amount of lead in solution as an acetate. 

A correction of O.S ml. is generally necessary on account of the indicator. 
This is determined by a blank titration. 

Antimony, bismuth, barium, strontium and calcium interfere only to a 
very slight extent, the error being negligible. 

THE PERMANGANATE METHOD FOR LEAD« 

The following method for the determination of lead in ores has proved very 
satisfactory in the great majority of cases. It depends upon the separation 
of the lead as sulfate, the conversion of the sulfate to carbonate, the solution 
of the carbonate in acetic acid, followed by the precipitation of the lead as 
oxalate. The lead oxalate, is then decomposed in dilute sulfuric acid and the 
separated oxalic acid titrated with standard permanganate. 

Ordinary constituents of lead ores do not interfere, with the exception of 
lime, As high as 10% of CaO in an ore, however, is without effect. Barium 
fiiiterferes only by forming a combination with lead that resists the reactions, 
with consequent low results. The remedy is easy and is described below. 

Procedure. — Decompose 0.5 gram of the ore in a 250-ml., pear-shaped flask, 
such as is commonly called a " copper-flask." The treatment may usually be a 
very gentle boiling with 10 ml. of hydrochloric acid for a short time, then adding 
5 ml. of nitric acid and continuing the gentle boiling until decomposition is 
complete. Now add 6 ml. of sulfuric acid and boil over a free flame to strong 
fumes. Allow to cool. 

Add 100 ml. of cold water and 5 ml. of sulfuric acid and heat to boiling. Re- 
move from the heat, add 10 ml. of alcohol (cautiously) and cool under the tap. 

Fold a 9-cm. filter with particular care to creasing the fold that will come 
next to the precipitate as thin as possible, so it will lie flat and not easily allow 
material to get under the edge. Filter the mixture through this. Return the 
first portions of the filtrate if not clear. Wash 6 times with cold water con- 
taining 10% of alcohol. Any trace of lead sulfate remaining in the flask will be 
recovered subsequently. 

By Albert H. Low. 
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With a iet of hot water, using as little as possible, rinse the precipitate from 
the filter, through a short funnel, back into the flask. (In the known or as- 
sumed presence of barium, interpolate the following short procedure: Add 
10 ml. of hydroolJoric acid and boil over a free flame almost to dryness. Allow 
to cool, add 20 ml. of water and a few drops of ammonia, sufficient to neutralize 
the acid.) Place the flask again under the original funnel and pour through 
the filter 10 ml. of a cold saturated solution of ammonium carbonate. Remove 
the flask and heat the contents just to boiling, then cool completely under the 
tap. Pour the cold mixture through the original filter. Wash out the flask 
well with cold water, pouring through the filter, and then wash filter and pre- 
cipitate 10 times with cold water containing about 5% of the ammonium car- 
bonate solution. Reject the filtrate. 

Again using a jet of hot water, wash the precipitate from the filter into a 
small beaker. Add 5-6 ml. of glacial acetic acid and heat to boiling. Replace 
the flask under the funnel and pour the hot acid mixture through the filter. 
Wash out the beaker with hot water and then wash the filter 10 times with 
hot water slightly acidulated with acetic acid. (Small amounts of lead car- 
bonate may be dissolved directly upon the filter, without previous transference 
to a beaker.) 

Add to the filtrate 10 ml, of a cold saturated solution of oxalic acid, heat to 
boiling and then cool completely under the tap. Be particular to get as cold 
as possible. Now filter the lead oxalate through a 9-cm. filter. Using cold 
water, wash out the flask thoroughly and then wash filter and precipitate 10 
times. 

Place about 25 ml. of cold water in the flask, add 5-6 ml. of sulfuric acid 
and then about 100 ml. of hot water. Drop the filter and precipitate into this. 
Wipe out any lead oxalate adhering in the funnel with a small piece of dry 
filter paper and drop into the flask. Heat the acid mixture nearly to boiling 
and then titrate it with standard potassium permanganate solution to a faint 
pink tinge. Calculate the result from the known lead value of the perman- 
ganate. 

The permanganate commonly used for iron titrations will serve, although rather# 
strong for lead. Theoretically, 1.857 times the iron factor will jpve the lead factor, 
Owiiw to alight losses of lead an empirical factor must be used. Tnis is 1.879 times the 
iron factor. Based on this factor and on 0.5 gram of ore taken for assay, 1 ml. of a 
permang^te solution containing 1.544 grams per liter will equal 1 % lead. It may be 
standardized directly on lead as follows: Convert about 0.250 gram of pure lead foil 
to sulfate by boiling with 6 ml. of sulfuric acid. Continue according to the above 
entire process. Finally, divide the percentage value of the lead taken by the ml. of 
permanganate required^ to obtain the percentage value of 1 ml. in lead. A comparison 
of this figure with the iron value of the permanganate may bo made, to check the con- 
version factor given above. The personal equation may cam^e a slight difference. 

Notes. — ^Metallic lead is converted to lead sulfate by boilina with strong sulfuric 
acid. The reaction takes place with the hot concentrated acid, the meUl changing to 
the white lead sulfate solia, soluble in large excess of sulfuric acid; this is unnecessary, 
as decomposition is complete with the amount stated. 

Conversion of lead sulfate to carbonate l>efore changing to acetate appears at 
first thought to be an unnecessary step, but experience has shown that a direct conver- 
sion of smfate to acetate by dissolving in ammonium acetate leaves sufficient sulfate 
in the solution to cause low results, as much as 10% of lead apparently escaping sub- 
sequent conversion to oxalate. ■ In the procedure for converting the lead to carbonate 
any small amount of lead sulfate remaining docs no harm. It frequently occurs that 
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the carbonate formed doee not o 9 iopletely duBolve in Bcetic acid. If a cloudy solution is 
obtained, a few drops of ammonia will furnish enough ammonium acetate to dissolve the 
small amount of sulfate remaining. The precipitation of lead oxalate is not interfered 
with by the ammonium salt present, a large amount of which, however, should be avoided. 
Ammonium oxalate may be added in place of oxalic acid. 


VOLUMETRIC DETERMINATION OF LEAD BY THE 
MOLYBDATE METHOD 

Lead is precipitated from an acetic acid solution by a standard solution of 
ammonium molybdate, tlie termination of the reaction being recognized by the 
yellow color produced by the excess of reagent when a drop of the mixture comes 
in contact mih a drop of tannin solution, used as an outside indicator. The 
method is rapid, but is not as accurate as the chromate-iodide method. 

Reagents. Ammonium Molybdate. — 1.26 grams of the salt are dissolved in 
water and diluted to 1000 ml. On a half gram sainide basis 1 ml. of the reagent 
is equivalent to about 1 % lead. 

Sfondordizafion. — Dissolve 0.2 g. of pure lead foil in 5 ml. of cone, sulfuric 
acid by boiling gently in a 250-ml, pear-shaped flask. When the lead has been 
converted to sulfate, dilute (on cooling) with water and filter off the PbBO*. 
Now follow the details of the procedure given below, after isolating the lead 
as sulfate. Note the ml. of molybdate reagent required and divide this into 
0.2 to get the equivalent value in terms of lead per ml. of reagent. One ml. 
should be equivalent, approximately, to 0.005 g. Pb. 

Tannin Indicator, — 0.1 g. tannic acid per 20 ml. water. The reagent should 
be prepared fresh for each day^s analysis. 

Procedure. Decomposition . — Follow the usual procedure recommended 
for decomposing lead ores, using HCl, HNO 3 and finally H 2 S 04 . Evaporate to 
strong sulfuric fumes, and take up with water. Filter off the lead sulfate and 
wash with a 10 % sulfuric acid solution, to remove sulfates of the metals, and 
finally with water containing a little alcohol, remembering that PbSOi is slightly 
soluble in water, 

The lead sulfate is now brought into solution as lead acetate by extraction 
with ammonium acetate slightly acidified with acetic acid. (Use a strong 
solution of the reagent.) In absence of calcium and barium, the writer prefers 
to convert the lead sulfate to carbonate by boiling with ammonium carbonate 
solution, according to the permanganate method for lead (p. 509), and then 
to the acetate by dissolving the lead carbonate in dilute acetic acid. Thus 
sulfates are eliminated. The addition of a few drops of ammonia to the acetic 
acid solution insures the solubility of the lead. (PbS 04 may be present in small 
amount and does not readily dissolve in acetic acid.) The results are more con- 
cordant in absence of sulfate, The acetate solution of lead is now titrated with 
the standard molybdate solution. 

Titration. — The solution is divided into two portions, one being kept in 
reserve. To one is added the standard solution of ammonium molybdate, from 
a burette, until a drop of the titrated solution, brought in contact with a drop 
of tannin indicator, on a white tile, or paraffined surface, gives a brown or yellow 
color. The reserve solution is now added in portions, the titration being 
continued, until the last portion has been used and the brown color obtained. 
This precaution avoids over-running the end-point. 
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THE CHROMATE-IODIDE METHOD FOR THE VOLUMETRIC 
DETERMINATION OF LEAD ^ 

The method depends upon the action of chromates on potassium iodide 
with a resulting liberation of an amount of free iodine in direct ratio to the 
chromate present, whicli in turn is a measure of tlie amount of lead isolated as 
lead chromate. The liberated iodine is determined by titration with a standard 
solution of thiosulfate. 

Solutions Required. Ammomum Acetate Extraction Solution , — A satu- 
rated solution of ammonium acetate, filtered to remove foreign matter if 
pj-esent, is diluted with twice its volume of distilled water and 30 ml. of 80% 
fifcotic acid is added per liter of solution. 

HydrochloTic Acid Mixture. — To a liter of saturated salt solution, filtered 
if necessary, are added 150 ml. of distilled water and 100 ml. of concentrated 
hydrochloric acid. 

Potassium Dichromate . — Saturated solution, filtered if not clear. 

Starch Solution, 

Procedure. 1. Solution of the Sample , — Half a gram of the finely divided 
ore (if the factor weight 0.6907 g, is taken, 1 ml. N/10 reagent in final titration 
is equivalent to about 1% Pb) is dissolved in a beaker or a flask (Low's type) 
by adding 20 ml. of cone, hydrochloric acid and heating gently until the action 
subsides. If the decomposition is incomplete, about 5 ml. of nitric acid are 
added and the heating continued. 

2. About 5 ml. of sulfuric acid are added and the solution evaporated to 
strong fumes. After cooling, about 50 ml. of water are added and the solution 
is boiled to dissolve the soluble salts. If the ore is low grade, 5 -10 ml. of ethyl 
alcohol are now added, the precipitate is allowed to settle and then washed 
by decantation three or four times with I ; 15 sulfuric acid (he., about 10% 
solution), and finally transferred to the filter with the dilute acid and washed 
once with pure cold water. 

3. By means of a fine jet from a wash bottle filled with ammonium acetate 
extraction reagent, heated to near boiling, the precipitate is transferred to 
the beaker or flask in which the precipitation wks made. This may be done 
by carefully spreading out the filter in the funnel or by breaking the filter 
wd washing the paper free of the lead sulfate with a fine stream of the reagent. 
If the precipitate does not go into solution, more of the acetate is added and 
h^at gently applied until it dissolves. The solution is now diluted to 150 ml., 
heated to boiling and 10 ml. of the saturated dichromate solution added and 
the boiling continued ten minutes. The yellow color of the lead chromate 
precipitate changes to red. This is important to obtain a precipitate of definite 
composition. 

4. The precipitate is filtered, the containing vessel washed out with hot di- 
lute ammonium acetate wash solution (50 ml. of the extraction solution diluted 
to 1000 ml.) and the precipitate washed ten times with the reagent. 

5. The original beaker or flask is now placed under the funnel and the 
lead chromate is dissolved on the filter by adding cold dilute hydrochloric acid 
mixture, stining up the precipitate with a jet of the reagent, adding the 

until all the chromate has dissolved and the color has been completely 
li^^yed from the filter. At least 50 ml. of the reagent should be used. 
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At this stage either of the following methods may be followed; both pro- 
cedures give good results. The second method (J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 17, 67S, 
1925) is less expensive. 


A. Reduction by Iodide 

For low grade ores the entire solution is taken and treated with potassium 
iodide solution; in case of high grade ores, a))Out half the solution is set aside 
in reserve, and upon completing the titration of the first portion, the reserv^e is 
added and the titration completed. This precaution is taken because a loss of 
iodine is apt to occur if much iodine is liberated at one time, free iodine being 
apt to escape as vapor from the easily saturated solution. (The solution is a 
poor solvent of iodine.) To the solution are added 5 ml. of 25% potassium 
iodide and the liberated iodine is titrated with N/IO sodium thiosulphate until 
the iodine color liegins to fade; starch solution is now added in sufficient quan- 
tity to produce a distinct blue color and the titration continued until the blue 
color changes to pale green. 

A bacjkground of white assists in recognition of the end-point. A sheet of 
white paper placed under the beaker will do, if the base of the stand is not 
already white. 

Standardization of the Thiosulfate. — This is best standardized against 
metallic lead. 0.0907 gram of pure lead should require 100 ml. of N/10 thio- 
sulfate. 0.2 gram of lead is taken or a fraction of the factor weight (0.6907). 
The lead foil is dissolved in 5 ml. of sulfuric acid by bringing to vigorous boiling; 
upon cooling the rcvsiduc is taken up with water and treated exactly according 
to the method outlined in steps 2-6 of the regular procedure. One ml. of 
N/10 thiosulfate is equivalent approximately to 0.0069 gram of lead. 

Notes. — If barium is present in the sample, the residue left from the acetate ex- 
traeiien may contain lead. This is treated with about 10 ml. of streng hydrochloric 
arid, evaporated to dryness, 25 ml. of the acetate reagent addixl, the mixture boiled, 
filtered and the residue washed. The filtrate contains the lead that remained with 
the residue. 

In considering the reactions that take place it must be remembered that it is the 
combined chromate radical tliat is responsible for the liberated iodine. The equation 
represents what takes place: 

2PbCr04+6KI+16HCl=2PbCl*+2CrCl,+6KCl+8H20+3l2. 

It is evident that Pb is equivalent to 31. Therefore a nonnal equivalent of Pb is 
J of its atomic w^eight, 207.21 divided by 3-69.07, hence 1 ml, of a N/10 solution will 
titrate iodine equivalrnt to .006907 g. Pb. 

Since Fe eiiuivalniit is 55.84, Fe to Pb =69.07 dirided by 55.84 b 1.237, factor of 
iron to lead. 

Example in Standardization of Sodium Tliiosulfate. — ^If 0.2035 g. of lead required 
30.05 ml. of thiosulfate solution, then 1 ml. would be equivalent to 0.00677 g. lead. 


B. Reduction by Ferrous Sulfate 

With experience the results are excellent. In the hapds of the inexperienced 
analyst low results are obtained due to loss of PbS 04 during the washing, incom- 
plete extraction of tlie sulfate with acetate, loss of chromate and incomplete 
solution of PbCr 04 before the final steps of titration, 
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Rtagmls * — ^Ferrous Solution. — 0.1 N. 39.3 g. ferrouB ammonium sulfate 
hexahydrate per liter. 

Standardize against 0.1 N. potassium dichromate. 

Potassium Dichromate. — 0.1 N. 4.903 grams per liter. 

Phosphoric-Sulfuric Acid Mixture. — One volume 85% HsFOi with 1 volume 
H,S04 (L84), 

Diphenylaxnine Indicator. — One gram dissolved in 100 ml. H 2 S 04 (1.84). 

The chromate solution is diluted to about 100 ml, 10 ml. of phosphoric- 
sulfuric acid mixture are added and 4-5 drops of diphcnylamine indicator. 
The standard ferrous sulfate reagent is now run in until the yellow color changes 
to green. The excess of ferrous sulfate is oxidized by back titration with 
standard dichromate reagent until the green color changes to a deep blue. The 
difference between the two titrations (the ml. must be converted to a common 
basis of 0.1 N by multiplying by the factors of the reagents before subtracting 
the K 2 Cr 207 titration from the FeS 04 titration) is due to the ferrous sulfate 
oxidized by the chromate. 

One ml. of 0.1 N. ferrous sulfate solution required by the chromate is 
equivalent to 0.006907 g. Pb. 

Notes. — ^If much HCl is present the blue color will not l>e obtained. Addition of 
1 g. ammonium acetate per ml. HCl present will prevent this difRculty. If the end-point 
is B dirty green in place of blue add the solid acetate until a blue color develops. Add 
additional standard ferrous sulfate until a green color is obtained and back titrate with 
dichromate to a blue color. Note the told ferrous and dichromate reagents used. 


DETERMINATION OF SMALL AMOUNTS OF LEAD 

The determination of minute quantities of lead is required in baking powders 
canned goods and like products in which small amounts of lead are objection- 
able. Traces of lead ranging from 5 to 100 parts per million (0.0005 to 0.01% 
Pb) are best determined colorimetrically on 0.5 to 1 gram samples; larger 
amounts of lead should be determined gravimetrically. 

GRAVIMETRIC METHODS FOR DETERMINING TRACES OF 

LEAD 

The determination of extremely small amounts of lead cannot be accom- 
plished by the usual meriiods of precipitation, as the lead compounds remain in 
solution in a colloidal state. The addition, however, of certain substances, 
which form amorphous precipitates with the reagents used for throwing out lead 
causes the removal of lead from the solution by occlusion. For example, 
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adding a sufficient quantity of a soluble salt of mercury, copper, or arsenic 
to a solution containing a trace of lead, and then saturating the solution with 
H 2 S, will cause the complete removal of lead from the solution. Iron and 
alumina thrown out of the solution as hydroxides will carry down small amounts 
of lead, and completely remove it from the solution, if they are present in 
sufficient quantity. Lead may be extracted from finely pulverized substances 
by means of hot ammonium acetate and precipitated from the extract as lead 
sulfide. Advantage may be taken of these facts in determining traces of lead 
in presence of large amounts of other substances. 

Amount of the Sample. — It is advisable to have the final isolated lead 
compound over 0.01 gram in weight, hence, in a sample containing 10 parts of 
lead per million, 800 to 1000 grains of the material should be taken, since a kilo- 
gram of the material would contain 0.01 gram, Pb or 0.0156 gram PbCr04, 
or 0.0146 gram PbS 04 , or 0.0177 gram PbMo 04 . Large samples should be 
divided into several portions of 100 to 250 grams each, the lead isolated in each, 
and the final extracts, containing the lead, combined. For the given amount of 
occluding agent, stated in the procedure, the treated portion should contain not 
over 0.01 gram lead. 


EXTRACTION OF LEAD WITH AMMONIUM ACETATE AND 
SUBSEQUENT PRECIPITATION 

It is frequently desirable to extract the lead from the mass of material and 
precipitate it from the liquor thus obtained. The procedure worked out by the 
writer is applicable to determining traces of lead in aluminum salts, but with 
inodirications may be applied to a wide range of substances. 

Extraction of Lead. — The desired weight of finely powdered substance, in 
100-gram portions, is placed in 6-inch porcelain casseroles (1000 ml. capacity). 
To each portion are added, with vigorous stirring, 500 ml. of lead-free, boiling 
hot ammonium acetate solution (33%).^^ The reaction is apt to be energetic, 
BO that care must be exercised to avoid boiling over. The residue from alu- 
minum salts is crystalline and may be separated from the extract very readily 
by filtering through two filter papers in a large BQchner funnel and applying 
suction.^^ The residue is tamped down to squeeze out the adhering extract and 
washed with 100 ml. more of hot ammonium acetate followed by 100 to 200 ml, 
of hot water, again tamped down and sucked as dry as possible. The lead 
extracts are now combined and lead precipitated as sulfide. 

Precipitation of Small Amounts of Lead. — To the solution containing lead 
are added 2-3 ml. of a 10% copper sulfate or cadmium sulfate reagent. Hydro- 
gen sulfide is passed into the liquor until it is saturated. The copper or cad- 
mium sulfide assists the settling of lead sulfide. Gently warming on the steam 

The reagent is made by dissolving one part of lead-free ammonium acetate in 
two parts of distilled water. The purity of the reagent should be tested. The re- 
agent must be boiling, when added, to obtain best results. Experiments liave shown 
that considerable alumina and iron dissolve if the proportion of the reagent falls much 
below 5 ml. of 33% acetate per gram of sample. With twice this amount of reagent the 
(extract is free from iron and alumina. Small amounts of alumina and iron, however, 
do not interfere in the lead determination. 

^ 200 to 300 grams of material may be handled in a 6-inch Biichner funnel 
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bath for half an hour coagulates the precipitate and facilitates settling. The 
liquor is decanted through a double ^ter in a small Buchner funnel and the 
residue washed onto the filter with water saturated with HsS gas. 

The precipitate is washed several times with ammonium sulfide to remove 
sulfides of the arsenic group and tho residue then dissolved in a hot mixture of 
hydrochloric and nitric acids (1 part HCl, 5 parts HNOa and 15 parts H2O). 
Ten ml. of cone, sulfuric acid are added to the solution, and the mixture is 
evaporated to SOa fumes but not to drynes.^. The residue is taken up with 100-- 
125 ml. of water containing 2 ml. of sulfuric acid and boiled to dissolve the 
soluble salts of iron, alumina, copper, etc. After cooling, one-third the vol- 
ume of 95% alcohol is added (30-40 ml), the lead sulfate allowed to settle for 
an hour or more, then filtered and washed several times with 30%, alcohol. The 
residue is extracted ’anth hot ammonium acetate and lead chromate precipi- 
tated from the filtrate, made slightly acid with acetic acid, by adding 10 
ml. of potassium dichromato reagent and boiling, filtering, washing, drying and 
weighing, according to the standard procedure. (Page 507.) 

PbCrO4X0.()411 = PI). 

PRECIPITATION OF LEAD BY OCCLUSION WITH IRON 

HYDROXIDE 

Wilkie found that ferric hydroxide has the property of occluding lead, five 
parts of Fe(OH) 3 removing one part of lead from solution. Advantage is taken 
of this property of iron hydroxide in precipitating small amounts of lead.''^ 

Procedure. — The required amount of material is weighed out in 50-gram lots 
and brushed into large beakers. If the material contains organic matter, it is 
treated with 20O-nil. portions of concentrated hydrochloric acid, the mixture 
heated just below the boiling-point of HCl solution, and potassium chlorate 
added, a few crystals at a time, until the organic matter is decomposed (hood). 
If the material dissolves in water, the water solution is treated with 5 ml, of 
concentrated hydrochloric acid and a few crystals of potassium chlorate and the 
liquor boiled. 

Addition of Ferric Iron . — If sufficient iron is not already present, ferric 
chloride is added in such quantity that the iron content of the sample will be 
from twenty to fifty times that of the lead (larger amounts of iron will do no 
harm) present in the solution. Five to 10 ml. of concentrated nitric acid are 
added and the sample boiled for ten to fifteen minutes. 

Precipitation of Iron and Lead , — Ammonium hydroxide is now added to 
precipitate all of the ferric hydroxide. This highly absorbing precipitate 
adsorbs the finely divided or colloidal lead compound carrying it out of solution 
completely. The solution is filtered hot through fast filters, threefold. The 
filtering must be rapid and the liquid kept hot to prevent clogging of the filters. 

” Should lead chroi^tc fail to precipitate, the solution should be treated with 
HjB to complete saturation, tho sulfide collected on a filter, then dissolved in acid and 
the procedure described above repeated. If the solution still remains clear, the absence 
of lead is confirmed. 

“ J. M. Wilkie, Ohem. News, W. 311, 1909. 

“ Occlusion of lead by zinc sulfide, precipitated by H3S from a formic acid solution, 
IB suggested; iron and alumina would not interfere. 
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Separation of Lead from Iron , — The precipitate is dissolved in hot hydro- 
chloric acid (free from lead). The solutions are combined, if several portions 
of the sample are taken. Concentrated sulfuric acid is added and the sample 
evaporated to small volume and heated until the white sulfuric acid fumes 
appear. The usual procedure is now followed for separation of the lead sulfate, 
acetate extraction of lend and final precipitation of lead chromate. 

PbrrO4X0.6411=Pb. 

Note. — I n place of usinR alrnhol to doerpase the solubility of lead sulfate, many 
prefer to add sulfuric acid so that the acidity of the solution will be 2-10% free H 2 S 04 , 


MODIFICATION OF SEEKER-CLAYTON METHOD FOR 
TRACES OF LEAD IN BAKING POWDER 

One liuntlrcd f^ams of baking powder are treated with 25 ml. of water 
followed by 75 ml. of cone, liydrochloric acid added in small portions to avoid 
excess fro! hing. The mixture is heated until the starch has decomposed (iodine 
test gives blue color with starch), the solution becoming clear and turning 
yellow. The free acid is neutralized with ammonium hydroxide and when the 
solution is cold, 400 ml. of lead-free aminoiiiiim citrate, saturated with HzS, 
are added. Additional lUB is passed into the slightly alkaline solution, the 
sulfides of iron and lead allowed to settle, the dear supernatant liquor decanted 
off, the sulfides collected on a filter and washed. The precipitate is dissolved in 
nitric add, lead separated as a sulfate, extracted with acetate and precipitated 
as (Jicliromate according to the procedure recommended under the acetate 
extraction. 


COLORIMETRIC ESTIMATION OF SMALL AMOUNTS OF LEAD 

SULFIDE METHOD 

Introduction. — Estimation of small amounts of lead by the intensity of the 
brown coloration produced by the sulfide in colloidal solution was first proposed 
by Pelouze. The procedure was modified by Warington and by Willde to 
overcome the color produced by accompanying impurities, among these, iron, 
which is almost invariably associated mth lead. The method is useful in 
determining traces of lead in drinking water, in food products, baking powders, 
canned goods, phosphates, alums, acids such as sulfuric, hydrochloric, citric, 
tartaric and the like. By this procedure on a gram sample one part of lead per 
million may be detected and as high as 50 parts may be estimated. For larger 
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amounts of lead, a smaller sample must be taken. Nickel, arsenic, antimony, 
silver, sine, tin, iron, and alumina, present in amounts such as commonly occur 
in these materials, do not interfere. 

In order to obtain accurate results it is necessary to have the solutions under 
comparison possess the same general character. “ It must be remembered that 
the tint depends to a large extent on the size of the colloidal particles of lead, 
which in turn depend upon the nature of the salts in the solution and upon the 
way that the solution has been prepared.'^ Vigorous agitation, salts of the 
alkalies and alkaline earths tend to coagulate the colloidal sulfide. 

Reagents Required. Standard Lead Solution. — A convenient solution 
may be made by dissolving 0.1831 gram of lead acetate, Pb(C8H302)2‘3H20 
in 100 ml. of water, clearing any cloudiness ^ith a few drops of acetic acid and 
diluting to 1000 ml. If 10 ml. of this solution is diluted to 1000 ml. each ml. 
will contain an equivalent of 0.000001 gram Pb. 

Harcourt suggests a permanent standard made by mixing ferric, copper and 
cobalt salts. For example 12 grams of FeCU together with 8 grams of CuCl^ 
and 4 grams of Co(N03)2 are dissolved in water, 400 ml. of hydrochloric acid 
added and the solution diluted to 4000 ml. One hundred and fifty ml. of this 
solution, together with 115 ml. of hydrochloric acid (1 : 2), diluted to 2000 ml. 
will give a shade comparable to that produced by the standard lead solution 
above, when treated with the sulfide reagent. The exact value per ml. may be 
obtained by comparison with the lead standard. 

Alkaline Tartrate Solution. — Twenty-five grams of C.P. sodium potassium 
tartrate, NaKC4H406*4H20, is dissolved in 50 ml. of w^ater. A little ammonia 
is added and then sodium sulfide solution. After settling some time the reagent 
is filtered. The filtrate is acidified with hydrochloric acid, boiled free of H2S and 
again made ammoniacal and diluted to 100 ml. 

Ammonium Citrate Solution. — Ammonium citrate solution is prepared in 
the same way as the tartrate solution above, 25 grams of the salt being dissolved 
in 50 ml. of water. 

Potassium Cyanide. — A 10% solution is made from the lead-free salt. 

Sodium Sulfide. — A 10% solution, made from colorless crystals. Sodium 
sulfide may be made by saturating a strong solution of sodium hydroxide with 
hydrogen sulfide gas, and then adding an equal volume of the sodium hydroxide. 
The solution is diluted to required volume, allowed to stand several days, and 
filtered. 

Sodium metabisulfite.— The solid salt, Na2S20|. 

Apparatus. — The color comparison may be made in Nessler tubes, or in a 
colorimeter. The Campbell and Hurley modification of the Kennicott-Sargent 
colorimeter is excellent for this purpose,^* Fig. 59. The colorimeter is simple in 
construction and operation. 

The tubes for holding the solutions to be compared are those of one of the 
well-known colorimeters, in which the unknown solution is placed in the left 
habd tube while the color is matched by raising or lowering the level of a 
standard solution in the right-hand tube by means of a glass plunger working 
in an attached reservoir. 

The accompanying diagram shows the essential features of construction of 
the colorimeter employed in the tests described below. The unknown solution 

« J, Am. Chem. Soc., 33, 1112, 1911. 
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is placed in the left-hand tube A, which is 19 cm. long, 3 cm. in diameter, and 
graduated for 15 cm. The standard solution is placed in the right-hand tube 
Bj which is the same size as A, the graduated portion being divided into 100 
divisions of 1.5 mm. each. The tube B is permanently connected by a glass 
tube with the reservoir C in which the glass plunger D works, so that the level 
of the liquid in B can be readily controlled by raising or lowering the plunger. 
As the tube B and reservoir C are made in one piece, the liquid used for the 
standard solution comes in contact with glass only, thus preventing any possi- 
bility of chemical change due to contact with the container. The plunger is prcH 



vided with a rubber collar £, so placed as to prevent the plunger from acci- 
dentally striking and breaking the bottom of the reservoir. The tubes A and B, 
with the connecting reservoir, rest on wooden supports, the one under A and B 
being provided with holes for the passage of the light, and are held in position by 
spring clips//. This arrangement allows the glass parts to be readily removed 
for cleaning and filling. The light for illuminating the solution is reflected 
upward through the tubes A and B by means of the adjustable mirror 0. The 
best results are obtained by facing the colorimeter toward a north window in 
order to get reflected skylight through the tubes, care being taken to avoid light 
reflected from adjacent objects. The black wooden back of the colorimeter 
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serves the double purpose of a support for the parts of the instrument and of a 
screen, as it is interposed between the color tubes and the source of light. 

The light, passing upward through the tubes A and A, impinges on the two 
mirrors // and I cemented to brass plates sliding in grooves cut at an angle of 
45^ in the sides of the wooden box J. This box is supplied with a loosely-fitting 
cover, thus allowing easy access for the purpose of removing and cleaning the 
mirrors. The mirror H is cut vertically and cemented in such a position as to 
reflect one-half of the circular field of light coming through the tube A. The 
light passing upward through B is reflected horizontally by the mirror /, through 
a hole in the brass plate supporting the mirror H. One-half of the circular field 
of light from the tube B is cut off by the mirror //, the vertical edge of which 
acts as a dividing line between the two halves of the circular field. Thf3 image 
of one-half of the tube B is then observed in juxtaposition to the opposite half 
of the image of the tube A. 

The juxtaposed images are observed through a tube K, 2.o cm. in diameter 
and 16 cm, long, lined with black felt and provided with an eye-piece having a 
hole 1.5 mm. in diameter. At the point M in the tube K is placed a diaphragm 
having an aperture 8 mm. in diameter. All parts inside the box J except the 
mirrors are painted black so that no light except that coming through tlie tubes 
A and B passes through the tube K. By having the apertures in the eye-piece 
and diaphragm properly proportioned only the image of the bottoms of the 
tubes A and B can be seen, thus preventing interference of light reflected from 
the vertical sides of the tubes A and B, 

A person looking through the eye-piece observes a single circular field divided 
vertically by an almost imperceptible line when the two solutions are of the 
same intensity. By manipulating the plunger D, the level of the liquid in B can 
be easily raised or lowered, thus causing the right half of the image to assume a 
darker or lighter shade at will. In matching colors with an ascending column 
in B, that is, gradually deepening the color of the right half of the field, the 
usual tendency is to stop a little below tho true reading while in a coiiiparison 
with a descending column the opposite is the case. 

Procedure. — If lead is between 10 to 50 parts per million a 1-gram sample 
is taken. If it is above or below these extremes the amount of sample is regu- 
lated accordingly. In materials containing organic matter it is not advisable 
to take more than a 1-gram sample. 

Substances containing organic matter, such as starch in baking powder, 
should be decomposed by fusion with sodium peroxide, or with sodium or potas- 
sium sulfate containing a few drops of sulfuric acid. A Kjeldahl digestion with 
concentrated sulfuric acid and potassium bisulfate may occasionally be advis- 
able. Sulfuric acid discolored by organic matter should be mixed with 4 to 5 
grams of potassium bisulfate, taken to fumes and then diluted with water. The 
material may be extracted with ammonium acetate and lead determined in the 
extract. See notes. 

To the solution containing the sample are added 10 ml. of tartrate solution 
(or 20 ml. of citrate solution with phosphates of lime, etc.), 10 ml. of hydro- 
chloric acid and the mixture brought to boiling. Small amounts of ferric iron 
are now reduced by adding 0.5 gram sodium rnetabisulfite. Sufficient am- 
monium hydroxide is added to neutralize the free acid and 5 ml. in excess; then 3 
ml. potassium cyanide (to repress any copper color that may be present to 
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reduce higher oxides), and the mixture heated until the solution becomes color- 
less. The entire solution or an aliquot portion is placed in the comparison 
cylinder, and diluted to nearly 100 ml. If the Kennicott-Sargent apparatus is 
used the standard color solution is forced into the adjacent cylinder, until the 
color in this cylinder matches the one containing the sample. The number of 
ml. of the standard is noted. This blank is due to the slight color that the 
solutions of the samples invariably have. Four drops of the sulfide reagent are 
added to the sample and this is mixed by means of a plunger, avoiding any more 
agitation than is absolutely necessary to make the solution homogeneous. 
After one minute the comparison is again made, the colored standard being 
forced into the cylinder until its color matches the sample. It is advisable to 
take several readings with ascending and descending colamn of standard reagent, 
taking the average as the true reading. 

Calculation. — Suppose the standard = 0.000001 gram Pb per ml., blank=5 
ml., total reading= 22 ml., one gram of sample being taken for analysis. Then 
22-5=17 ml. = 0.0017% Pb or 17 parts per million. 

Notes. — Iron must be completely reduced before adding ammonium hydroxide 
and potaasium cyanide. 

Allen’s method of reducing iron with sodium mntabisulfite is excellent. The salt 
may be made by passing SOa into a saturated solution of sodium carbonate at boiling 
temperature, until the liquor is just acid to methyl orange. The walor evaporated 
during the triMitment is replaced during the action. Na 2 S 20 b separates and may be 
filtcrb^ off and the water removed by centrifuging. 

If a separation from iron is desired, the lead may be extracted with ammonium ace- 
tate solution. Ten grams of the powdered material are mixed ^ith 75 ml. of a 33% 
ammonium acetate solution (25 grams of the salt dissolved in 50 ml. H 2 O), the reagent 
being added boiling hot. The mixture is diluted to 500 ml., ii portion filtered, and the 
determination made on an aliquot part of the total, following the directions above. 

The following may be present, if their amounts do not exceed the following limits: 
nickel 0.1%, arsenic 0.2%, zinc 0.2%, antimony 0.05%, copper 0.25%, iron 1.0%, 
aluminum 10%, tin 1 . 4 %. 


DITHIZONE EXTRACTION METHOD-COLORIMETRIC 
DETERMINATION” 


/N=N-C,H, 

Dithizone is a contraction for diphenylthiocarbazone, 0=8 

\NH-NH-C,H,. 

The reagent is capable of detecting 1 part of lead per 20 million parte of solution. 
Many other metals react with the reagent, but there are only three, Sn“, Bi 
and TH that are extracted with the lead from ammoniacal cyanide solution by a 
chloroform solution of the reagent. Oxidizing agents destroy the reagent. 
After extraction and suitable separations, the lead may be determined either 
by the color of the chloroform extract (brick red), or by other colorimetric 

” The ammonium acetate should be free from lead. 

“H. Fischer, Z. angew. Chem., 42, 1025 (1929); FisEhcr and Tjeopoldi, Z. angew. 
Chem., 47, DO (1934); Winter et nJ., Ind, Eng. Chem., Anal. Ed. 7, 265 (1935); Wil- 
loughby et a]., Ind. Eng. Chem., Anal. Ed. 7, 33, 286 (1935) ; Wayne E. White, ibid., B, 
231 (1936); Garatt, Analyst, 60, 817 (1935); Ellis, Analyst, 61, 178 (1936); Clifford 
end Wichmann, J. Assoc. OfRcid Agr. Chem., 19, 130 (19%); Methods of Analysis, 
Assoc. Official Agr. Chem., 4th Ed., pp. 375-389, 1935. 
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pTDcedures, for example the sulfide colorimetric method. The dithizone 
coloimetric method applies for 0,2 to 0.0001 mg. of Pb. 

Reagents Needed. Dithizone. — The commercial reagent may be purified 
by dissolving about 1 g. of it in 50 ml. of chloroform and extracting with pure 
or redistilled 1% ammonia solution in successive portions of about 75 ml. each 
(the reagent is orange colored in ammoniacal solution). The ammoniacal 
extracts are combined, acidified with HCl, and the reagent is then extracted 
to CHCli used in successive portions of about 20 ml. each. The reagent is 
recovered by evaporation and drying at not over 50® C. Suitable reagents 
contain from 1 to 10 mg. dithizone per 100 ml. of chloroform. The solution 
should be green. 

Cifric BCid. — 0.5 g. per ml. (free from lead). 

Pofassium Cyanide, — 10% in redistilled water. 

Cone* Ammonia. — Redistilled. 

Standard Lead Solution. 1 mg. per ml. in 1% HNOs. 

Test of Reagents. — Add citric acid equal to the maximum amount to be 
used (10 g.) to an excess of distilled ammonia, so that the pH is greater than 9. 
Add 10 ml. of 10% KCN solution, and shake in a separatory funnel with dithi- 
zone reagent. If the layer of chloroform is more than faintly red, it ml\ bo 
necessary to purify appropriate ammoniacal mixtures by dithizone extraction 
before using them in a determination. With good redistilled reagents the 
blank should be small and fairly reproducible. 

Apparatus. — Separatory funnels ranging up to 300 ml. capacity are needed. 
These should be of lead-free glass. Soft glass is generally very unsatisfactory 
and Pyrex ware is superior. All vessels should be scrupulously clean, the final 
rinsing to be with freslily distilled water (best from a resistant glass still). 

Procedure. — An adequate sample is prepared either by simple solution in 
appropriate lead free reagents (distilled water or nitric acid), or by dry or wet 
destruction of organic matter, followed by HNO3. 

After adding from 1 to 10 g. of citric acid depending on the amount of 
iron, aluminum etc. expected, make the solution ammoniacal with pH between 
8.5 and 10 (bluish-green to blue toward a drop of thymol blue), after neutraliz- 
ing and adding 5 ml. of 10% KCN solution. Extract with successive 20 ml. 
portions of dithizone reagent. With small expected amounts of lead, a 1 mg. 
per 100 ml. solution is used, and more concentrated reagents for larger lead 
content. 

Prepare standards from the standard lead solution using the same quantities 
of all reagents as used in the analysis, and extracting in the same fashion. Use 
Nessler tubes for the comparison. The color standards are stable enough to 
last for at least 1 day. 

NoTfis.— Tin may be removed after the extraction by evaporation, destruction of 
the organic matter. The metals are extracted from the chloroform with 10% 
solution, and the tin is volatilized by repeated evaporation to dryness after addins 
10 ml. of HBr-Brj mixture (100 ml. 40% HBr plus 15 ml. bromine, both redistilled). 
The lead may be redissolved in nitric acid and converted into the dithizone complt?^ 

Bismuth is extracted by dithizone from a solution at pH 2. The acidity is adjusted 
with the aid of m-cresol purple indicator by adding ammonia or nitric acid as may be 
neceasary. The solution should be of 25-30 ml. volume and should be extracted twiee 
with equal portions of dithizone reagent, then with successive 5 ml. portions until no 
further Dolor change Is observed in the chloroform layer. The aqueoue layer is then 
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extracted with small portions of efaloroform to remove the dithizone. The pH is then 
adjusted to B.5 and the usual lead extraction is made. 

If the material contains thallium, then lead and thallium in the dithizone extract 
must be separated or estimated by other means, as for example by spectrographic 
analysis. 


SPECIAL METHODS FOR COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS 

DETERMINATION OF LEAD IN AN ORE AS LEAD CHROMATE 

Solutions Required. Potassium Dichromate . — Make up a hot saturated 
solution of K 2 Cr 207 . Cool and reserve for use. 

Ammonium Acetate . — Measure out 400 ml. of water and 400 ml. of NH^OH 
(sp. gr.-O.U) into a large beaker and add acetic acid (80%) until the solution is 
neutral; then add sufficient acetic acid (80%) to make the solution 2 % acid 
with acetic (80%). 

Acid Ammonium Chloride. — Measure out 300 ml, of water and 300 ml. of 
NH4OH (sp. gr. = 0.9) into a large beaker; make just neutral with HCl (sp. 
gr.== 1,18) and then add sufficient HCl to make the solution 1 % acid. 

Method. — Weigh from 1 to 2 g. of the dried and finely ground ore into a 
250-ml. beaker, add 20 ml. HNO 3 (1 : 1 ), digest in a warm place for one hour; 
add 10 ml. H 2 SO 4 and evaporate to fumes. Cool, take up with 100 ml. \rater, 
boil for 5 or 10 minutes and allow to stand overnight in the cold. Filter and 
wash with dilute H 2 S 04 (1 : 9). Transfer the precipitate back to the oripnal 
beaker, set under the funnel and pour through the paper about 60 ml. of boiling 
ammonium acetate solution.^'’ Replace with a clean 300-ml. beaker; boil the 
solution containing the PbSOi and filter through the same paper. Wash well 
with hot water; dilute the filtrate to a volume of 150 ml., add 2 ml, acetic acid 
(80%), bring to boil, add 20 ml. of the K 2 Cr 207 solution, again bring to a boil, 
stir and allow to stand in a warm place for two hours. Filter on a previously 
prepared and weighed porcelain Gooch crucible, washing two or three times 
by decantation using boiling water. Finally, transfer all of the precipitate 
to the Gooch crucible, wash three or four times with boiling water and finally 
with alcohol. Dry at 105 to 110® C. for one hour; cool and weigh, the 
increased weight is PbCr 04 . Multiply hy 0.6375 for lead.*^ (Theoretical 
factor 0.6411.) ^ 

Accuracy. — Duplicate determinations should check within 0.1% of lead. 

Standard Method of the National Lead Company. 

” When appreciable amounts of calcium are present, use 50 ml. of ammonium 
acetate solution and 50 ml. of acid ammonium chloride solution for the solution of the 
PbSOi as described above. 

^ Empirical factor. 
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DETEHMINATION OF LEAD IN BASIC CARBONATE OP LEAD 

(Corroded White Lead) 

Basic carbonate, white lead (2PbC08 Pb(0H)2) contains approximately 
80% of combined lead and 20% carbonic acid and combined water, with traces 
of silver, antimony, lead, and other metals. The analysis of basic carbonate, 
white lead can best be carried out by Walker’s method.^ 

Procedure. — Weigh 1 gram of the sample, moisten with water, dissolve in 
acetic acid, filter, wash, ignite, and weigh the insoluble impurities. To the 
filtrate from the insoluble matter add 25 ml. of sulfuric acid (1 : 1), evaporate 
and heat until the acetic acid is driven off; cool, dilute to 200 ml. with water, 
add 20 ml. of ethyl alcohol, allow to stand for two hours, filter on a Gooch 
crucible, wash with 1% sulfuric acid, ignite, and weigh as lead sulfate. Calcu- 
late to total lead (PbS04X0.4833 = Pb) or calculate to basic carbonate of lead 
(white lead) by multiplying the weight of lead sulfate by 0.8526. 

“ The filtrate from the lead sulfate may be used to test for other metals, 
though white lead is only rarely adulterated with soluble substances; test, 
however, for rinc, which may be present as zinc oxide. 

“ Instead of determining the total lead as sulfate it may be determined as 
lead chromate by precipitating the hot acetic acid solution with potassium 
bichromate, filtering on a Gooch crucible, igniting at a low temperature, and 
weighing as lead chromate.’’ 

LEAD PEROXIDE (PbO,) AND TRUE RED LEAD (Pba04) IN 
COMMERCIAL RED LEAD BY THE THIOSULFATE IODIDE 

METHOD « 

(Method of Diehl modified by Topf ** — not applicable when substances are 
present, other than oxides of lead, that liberate iodine under conditions given.) 

Weigh 1 g. of the finely-ground sample, transfer to a 200-ml, Erlenmeyer 
flask, add 10 ml. of a mixture of 7 parts by volume of chloroform and 3 parts by 
volume of c.p. glacial acetic acid; then add as quickly as possible 40 ml. of the 
** red-lead solution ” at room temperature, ’Rub with the flattened end of a 
glass rod until nearly all of the red lead has been dissolved; add 30 ml. of water 
containing 5 or 6 g. of sodium acetate, and titrate at once with 0.1 N sodium 
thiosulfate, adding the latter rather slowly and keeping the liquid constantly 
in motion by whirling the flask. When the solution has become light yellow, 
rub-up any undissolved particles with the rod until free iodine no longer forms, 
wash off rod, add the sodium-thiosulfate solution until pale yellow^ add starch 
solution and titrate until colorless, add decinorinal iodine solution until bhu^ 
color is just restored and subtract the amount used from the volume of sodium 
thiosulfate that had been added. ^ 

“ P, H. Walker, Bureau of Chemistry Bulletin No. 109, revised, U. S. Dept of Agri- 
culture, pp. 21 and 22. 

"A.S.T.M. Method. 

^Dinglers Polytech. J., 246, 106 (1882). 

»Z. anal. Chem., 26, 296 (1887). 

*• Lead Peroxide. — If sample contains an appreciable amount of nitrite 
no effect on method), leach out water-soluble matter, dry residue and detennin^ FbUi 
as abov^ calculating to basis of original sample. 
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Calculation. — The iodine value of the sodium-thiosulfate solution multiplied 
by 0.942= Pb 02 ; the iodine value multiplied by 2.7 = Pba 04 ; the PbOa value 
multiplied by 2.866= Pb 804 . 

The red-lead solution/’ the sodium-thiosulfate solution and the starch 
solution shall tie prepared as follows: i 

Red-Lead Solution. — Dissolve in a large beaker (about 1.1 liter) 600 g. of 
Tested Purity ” crystallized sodium acetate and 48 g. of KI in about 500 
ml. of 25%. acetic acid solution (made by mixing 150 ml. of glacial acetic 
acid with 450 ml. of distilled water). Warm the beaker and contents on 
a steam-bath, stirring occasionally, until a clear solution is obtained. Cool this 
solution to room temperature, dilute to exactly 1000 ml. with the 25% acetic 
acid solution and mix thoroughly. If preferred, the red-lead solution may be 
prepared separately for each titration, as follows: Dissolve 30 g. of the 
“ Tested Purity ” crystallized sodium acetate and 2.4 g. of c.p. KI in 25 ml. of 
the 25% acetic acid solution, warming gently and stirring until a clear solution 
is obtained. Cool this solution to room temperature, dilute to 40 ml. with the 
25% acetic arid solution, and mix thoroughly. 

Sodium-Thiosulfate Solution (decinormal). — Dissolve 24.83 g. of c.p. so- 
dium thiosulfate, freshly pulverized and dried between filter paper, and dilute 
with water to 1 liter at the temperature at which the titrations are to be made. 
The solution is best made with well-boiled water free from CO 2 , or let stand 
8 to 14 days before standardizing. Standardize with pure, re-sublimed iodinei 
as described in Treadwcll-Hall, ** Analytical Chemistry, Vol. II, p. 602, 1910, 
and also against pure potassium iodate; the two methods of standardization 
should agree within 0.1% on iodine value. 

Starch Solution. — Stir up 2 to 3 g. of potato starch with 100 ml, of 1% 
salicylic acid solution, and boil the mixture till starch is practically dissolved, 
then dilute to 1 liter, or as per Lord.^^ 

LEAD PEROXIDE (PbO^) AND TRUE RED LEAD (Pb304) IN 
COMMERCIAL RED LEAD BY HYDROGEN PEROXIDE- 
PERMANGANATE METHOD 

The following is a convenient and relatively accurate method which depends 
upon the interaction of lead peroxide and of hydrogen peroxide and a titration 
of the excess of the latter by potassium permanganate. 

Treat 1 gram of the sample in a beaker with 15 ml. of nitric acid, specific 
gravity 1.2 (110 ml. nitric acid, specific gravity 1.42, to 100 ml. of water. This 
solution should be aerated to free it from all nitrous fumes). Stir the sample 
Until all trace of red color has disappeared. Add from a calibrated pipette or 
burette exactly 10 ml. of dilute hydrogen peroxide (1 part of 3% hydrogen 
peroxide to 3.5 parts of water). Add about 50 ml. of hot water and stir until 
&11 the lead dioxide has passed into solution. In the case of some coarsely- 
ground oxides the contents of the beaker may have to be gently heated to 
effect complete solution. After the oxide has completely passed into solution, 
dilute with hot water to about 250 ml. volume, and titrate directly with a 
standard potassium permanganate solution, having an iron value of 0.005. 
Titrate to the faint pink permanganate color. 

“Notes on Metallurgical Analysis,’* p. 103, 1903. 

” J. A. Schaeffer, J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 6, 237, 1916. 
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A blank titration on the hydrogen peroxide solution must now be made. 
Into a beaker pour 15 ml. of nitric acid having the strength as above given and 
add exactly the same amount of hydrogen peroxide (10 nU.). Dilute to 250 ml. 
with hot water and titrate with standard potassium permanganate to a faint 
pink color. 

The difference between the number of ml, of potassium permanganate 
required for the blank titration and the number required for the red lead 
titration is the amount of potassium permanganate required for the hydro- 
gen peroxide which was reacted on by the lead dioxide. The difference between 
the two amounts of potassium permanganate required multiplied by 3.058 
gives the percentage of red lead present To determine the lead dioxide present 
multiply this difference by 1.067. 

The basis of the calculations depends on the fact that each ml. of potassium 
permanganate solution (iron value, 0.005) is equivalent to 3.058% of true red 
lead on a one gram sample. A red lead or orange mineral having 100% true 
red lead content requires 32.7 ml. potassium permanganate solution of the 
above strength. 

It is always advisable to make several blank determinations each day where 
this analysis is constantly made and when only occasionally used a blank 
titration should be made before each analysis. The strength of the hydrogen 
peroxide solution will vary but the permanence of the permanganate solution 
renders the method accurate over a long period of time. 

Standard Potassium Permanganate* — It is necessary to always have a 
potassium permanganate solution with an iron value of exactly 0.005 if the 
method described for red lead is used. Dissolve 5.75 grams c.p. salt in two 
liters distilled water and store in a brown bottle in a dark place for a week or 
more. By this time all organic matter will have been oxidized and after filter- 
ing the solution through an asbestos filter the solution is ready for standardiza- 
tion. As small amounts of MnOz destroy the permanence of this solution, it 
is necessary that it be removed by filtering. The method described in Bureau 
of Standards Circular No. 40 should be used. This method is as follows: 

In a 400-ml, beaker, 0.25 gram of sodium oxalate is dissolved in 200 to 225 ml. 
of hot water (80-90° C.) and 10 ml. of (1 : 1) sulfuric acid added. The solution 
is at once titrated with the solution of permanganate, the solution being stirred 
continuously and vigorously. The permanganate must be added at the rate of 
10 to 15 ml. per minute and the last 0.5 to 1 ml. must be added drop by drop, 
each drop being allowed to decolorize fully before the next is added. The 
solution should not be below 60° C. by the time the titration is completed. 
With a permanganate solution having an iron value of 0.005 per ml., 41.66 ml. 
of the permanganate are required to react with 0.25 gram sodium oxalate. 

If the first titration shows that the solution is too strong a small amount of 
distilled water should be added. To calculate exactly how much water to add 
divide 41.66 by the number of ml. required in the titration and multiply by the 
number of ml. remaining in the bottle. The difference between this product 
and the number of ml. in the bottle will be the volume of water to add. 

If the solution is too weak this difference multiplied by 0.00283 will be the 
grams of potassium permanganate salt to add. After the addition of water or 
salt the solution should again be titrated and if a titer of 41.66 is not obtained 
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water or salt added until this titer is obtained. A solution carefully prepared 
in this manner should keep for months. 

Notb. — ^Where numerous determinations of true rod lead must be made it is con* 
veniont to have a burette scaled directly to read in terms of percentage of PbfOi in the 
sample. Details for the scaling of the burette in this manner and for using it are mven 
in “Chemical Analysis of Lead and Its Compounds” by ScliaeCIer, Wliitc and Calbeck, 
3rd Edition, pages 79 to 81. 

RAPID METHOD FOR DETERMINING LEAD IN ZINC ORES OF THE 

SULFIDE TYPE" 

The following procedure, a modification of the volumetric molybdate meth- 
od, is convenient and has proven accurate enough for control work on zinc ores 
of the sulfide type, such as arc found in the Tri-Statc field, and on roasted ” 
or oxidized ore. 

(a) Zinc Sulfide Ore. — Heat a 5 g. sample with 50 ml. dilute nitric acid 
until the ore is well oxidized. Add 15 ml. concentrated sulfuric acid and keep 
on hot plate till SO3 fumes arc copiously evolved. Cool and dilute with 300 ml. 
water. Boil and allow to settle for 4 hours. * Filter through fine filter paper 
and wash well. Place the paper and contents in the beaker from which the 
filtration was made and add about 12 ml. of saturated ammonium acetate 
solution. Heat until all lead sulfate is dissolved and then add 100 ml. water. 
Titrate with standard ammonium molybdate solution (4.335 g. of the salt 
dissolved in water and diluted to 1000 ml), using tannic acid (0.5% solution) 
as an outside indicator, the end-point being the attainment of a brownish 
coloration when a drop of the titrated solution is brought into contact with a 
drop of the indicator. 

The size of the sample may be varied to suit its lead content. Thus if the 
latter is about 0.2%, a 10 g. sample is convenient; for a lead content of 5%, 
a 2 g. sample is recommended. 

Although 1 ml. of molybdate solution made up as above theoretically equals 
.005 g. lead, the solution should be standardized either against assay litharge 
or pure lead foil. 

(b) “ Roasted,” or Oxidized Zinc Ore. — Digest a 5 gm. sample on hot plate 
with 40 ml. concentrated sulfuric acid until the ore is completely broken down 
and until dense fumes of SOi are evolved. Cool, add 300 ml. water, heat to 
complete dissolution of soluble matter, and allow to settle for 4 hours. Then 
proceed as from point marked * in (a) above. 

Analysis of Pig Lead. — See Volume II. Alloys. 

Lead in Pigments. — Consult the chapter on Faint and Paint Pigments in 
Volume II. 

Tetraethyl Lead. — See Volume II. Petroleum Products. 

The contributions of J. R. Sheppard, Consulting Chemist and Metallurgist, 
Saginaw, Mo., formerly Director of Research, The Eagle-Picher Lead Co., 
Joplin, Mo., and of W. J. Brown, Chief Analyst of the National Lead Co., to 
the preliminary revision of this chapter are acknowledged. The final revision 
Was by A. J. Nicklay, Research Chemist, The Eagle-Picher Lead Co. The 
testing of the accuracy of certain methods was carried out by Lenora White 
and S. M, Aldredge. 

By W. M. Bratton, Hillsboro Zinc Oxide Plant, Eagle-Picher Lead Co. 



magnesium ^ 

Mt, 24J2: 1.69-1.75; in.p. 651‘; h.p. 1110" C.; oxidt MeO 

Magnesium is one of the most abundant of the metals and is widely dis- 
tributed in nature, occuring only in combined state. The following are the 
more important ores in which the element occurs: Magnesite, MgCOa; dolomite, 
CaCOa- MgCO,; kiescrite, MgSO*- H 3 O; kainitc, MgSOa- KCl- GlIjO; carnaJlite, 
MgCli-KCl-GHjO; in the silicates, cnstatite, MgSiO»; talc, HjMgaGSiOala; 
meerschaum, forsteritc, MgjSiOij titanatc, MgTiOs; olivine, Mgjhif) 4 ‘heibi 04 ; 
serpentine, HaMgsSijOi. It occurs as boracite, 4 MgB 40 )r* 2 Mg 0 -MgCl 2 . It 
is found in sca-water, and in certain mineral waters. It occurs as a phosphate 
and carbonate in the vegetable and animal kingdoms. 


DETECTION 

In the usual course of analysis magnesium is found in the filtrate from the 
precipitated carbonates of barium, calcium, and strontium. The general pro- 
cedure for removal of the preceding groups may be found in the section on 
Separations given on the following page, 531. Magnesium is precipitated as 
white magnesium ammonium phosphate, MgNHiFOi, by an alkali phosphate, 
NatllPOt, NaNH 4 HP 04 , etc., in presence of ammonium chloride and free 
ammonia. The precipitate forms slowly in dilute solution. This is hastened 
by agitation and by rubbing the sides of the beaker during the stirring with a 
glass rod. Crystals soon appear on the sides of the beaker in the path of 
contact, and finally in the solution. 

Procedure. — To the filtrate from calcium precipitation by ammonium 
oxalate add 5 ml. of 15 N NH 4 OH and 25 ml. of Na]HP 04 solution and stir. 

‘ The Roma^ were familiar with the oxide of niaraesium, "mapesia alba.” The 
sulfate was obtained by Grew from a natural spring in Epsum, England. The metal was 
obtained in impure form by Davy in 180B. The metal in powdered form is used in photo- 
graphic flash lights, in flares, the ribbon is likewise used. The element is used in alloys, 
nugnnliim is an ^oy of aluminum and magnesium; duraluminum, an alloy 0 / aluminum, 
copper, silicon with a small percentage of mapesium. The alloys are employed where 
lightness and strength are required, for example in aircraft, The oxide mapesia is a re- 
fractory material and an insulator, mapesium oxychloride is used in stucco and as an 
insulator. Mapesium carbonate is tho basis of silver polishes and certain toothpowders. 
The hydroxidB, milk of mapesia, is a mild remedy for acidity of the stomach. Asbestos 
is a silicate of mapesium, likewise talc and soapstone. The carbonate and sulfate are 
valuable pharmaceutical products. 
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If no precipitate forms, let the miiiture stand for at le^st half in houiy: 
frequently. A white crystalline precipitate indicates the presence of niagiae- 
sium. Filter and wash the precipitate with alcohol. Confirm as follows;— 
Treat the precipitate or a small portion, if the amount is large, with 5 ml. of 
2 N H28O4, and to the solution add 10 ml. of alcohol and stir vigorously. If a 
precipitate forms (BaS04 etc.) filter off, saving the filtrate. To the filtrate 
(or solution, if no precipitate forms) add 10 ml. of water, 20 ml. of NH4OH 
and 5 ml. of Na2riP04 (10% soln.) and let the mixture stand at least half an 
hour. A w^bite crystalline precipitate confirms the presence of magnesium. 

Baryta or lime water added to a solution containing magnesium produces 
a white precipitate of magnesium hydroxide. 

Both the phosphate and the hydroxide of magnesium are soluble in acids. 

Delicate Colorimetric Test for Magnesium. — Titan yellow G *has been proposed by 
Kolihuff 3 flij? a i fwenfc fur tin? deteotiun of magnesium. To 10 ml. of the solution to be 
testwl 0. j fii 0.2 jrli. of a. 0.1 ['{, solution of the indicator in water and about 0.25 to 1 ml, 
4 N sodium hydroxit Je are ac/ii(jd. In the absence of magnesium the mixture has a brown- 
jsh-yelJow color; if 5 mg. niagncsiiirn per liter are j)resont, the solution turns nicely red, 
with 1 mg. Mg f). 1. orange. If a Idank without Mg is for comparison, 0.2 of a mg. 
J\Ig p. J. can l)e detccterl (sensitivity ). Small amounts of calcium intensify the color of 
llu^ inagnesiurn reaction product, which must be considered in the application of the re- 
agent to the colorimetric deleriiiination of magnasium in presence of calcium salts. 
The reaction Ls very suitable for the detection and approximate estimation of traces 
of magnesium in alkali salts. Similarly it can be used for the detection of this element in 
lyilciiun salts. In testing calcium carbonate for the presence of magnesium, the most 
delicate procedure is to dissolve this salt in a small excess of hydrochloric acid then add 
the iiidicator and make alkaline with 1 to 2 ml. 4 N sodiiun hydroxide, a precipitate of 
calcium carbonate not interfering. Fifty mg. of cAlcium carbonate are treated with 4 
drops 4 N IICl, 10 ml, of water and 0.2 ml. 0.1 % titan yellow, and 1 to 2 ml. 4 N sodium 
liyaroxitle art? added. In the presence of 0.1% magn^ium in the calcium carbonate a 
bright red color appears and even 0.01% of magnesium can be detected by comparing 
with a blank. In the so called “chemitailly pure'' commercial products of calcium car- 
bonate, the presence of magnesium is easily shown. 

Nickel and cobalt must be absent as they give the same reaction as magnesiuin. 
Consult original article. 


DETECTION WITH p-NITROBENZENE-AZO-RESOttCINOL ‘ 


Reagent. — 0.1 g. of the compound in 100 ml. of 1% NaOH. The reagent . 
is stable for a few months. 

Test — All other metallic ions than magnesium and the alkalies should be 
removed; ammonium salts must be removed before the test is made. The 


*1. Titan yellow G: Sodium salt of the diassoamino compound of dehydro-thio-p- 
toluidlnsulfonic acid (or the mixed diazoamino compound ol dehydro-thio-p-toluidin- 
Bulfonic acid and primuline dehydro-thio-p-toluidinsuLfonic acid). 


^ SOJila SO,Na 

(Siihulz’ FarbstofftabellRH, No. 198, 1923; F. M. Rowe, Color Index, No. 813, 1924.) 

' I. M. Kolthoff, Biochem. Z., 185, 344, 1927. 

* Suitsuand Okunu, J. Soc. Ghem. Ind. Japan, 29, 132 (1926): Ruigh, J. Am. Chem. 
Soc., SI, 1456 (1929) ; Engel, ibid., 52, 1812 (1930). 
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solution (10 ml.) that may contain magnesium is treated with 1 drop of the 
reagent and then made strongly alkaline with NaOH. The presence of mag- 
nesium is indicated by a blue color or precipitate. 


ESTIMATION 

The element is determined in the complete analysis of a large number of 
substances; in the analysis of ores, minerals, rocks, soils, cements, water, etc. 

In analytical procedures magnesium passes into the filtrate with the alkalies 
after separating the elements of the HCl, H^S, (NH 4 ) 2 S and (NH 4 ) 2 C 03 groups, 
where it is separated from the alkalies by precipitation as magnesium am- 
monium phosphate. Should arsenates or phosphates be present in excess of 
the amounts taken care of by the iron and aluminum (etc.) present, magnesium 
will come down with the ammonium precipitate and will be weighed as iron 
and aluminum oxides, unless provision is made to avoid this. 

Decomposition of the substances containing magnesium and separation 
of the element are given later. 


PREPARATION AND SOLUTION OF THE SAMPLE 

In solution of the material it will be recalled that the metal is soluble in 
acids and is also attacked by the acid alkali carbonates. It is soluble in am- 
monium salts. The oxide, hydroxide, and the salts of magnesium are soluble 
in acids. Combined in silicates, however, the substance requires fusion with 
alkali carbonates to bring it into solution. 

General Procedure for Ores. — One gram of the ore is treated with 20 ml. of 
cone, hydrochloric acid and heated gently until the material is decomposed. 
If sulfides are present, 5 to 10 ml. of cone, nitric acid are added and the material 
decomposed by the mixed acids. If silicates are present and the decomposition 
is not complete by the acid treatment, the insoluble material is decomposed by 
fusion with sodium carbonate, or the entire sample may be fused with the alkali 
carbonate, the fusion is dissolved in hydrochloric acid and taken to dryness. 
Silica is dehydrated as usual by heating the residue from the evaporated solu- 
tion. This is taken up with 50 ml. of water containing about 5 ml. cone, 
hydrochloric acid, the sfiica filtered off and, after removal of the interfering sub- 
stances according to procedures given under the next section on Separations, 
magnesium is determined as directed in the sections on Methods. 
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SEPARATIONS 

Removal of MembeA of the Hydrogen Sulfide Group. Copper, Lead, 
Bismuth, Cadmium, Arsenic, etc. — The filtrate from silica ‘ is diluted to about 
200 ml. and hydro^n sulfide gas passed in until the members of this gaoup 
are completely precipitated. The sulfides are filtered off and washed with H 2 S 
water and the filtrate and washings concentrated by boiling. This treatment 
is seldom necessary in analysis of many silicates and carbonates in which these 
elements are absent. 

Removal of Iron, Aluminum, Manganese, Zinc, etc. — The concentrated 
filtrate from the hydrogen sulfide group, or in case the treatment with hydrogen 
sulfide was nob required, the filtrate from silica, is boiled with a few ml. of 
nitric acid to oxidize the iron (solution turns yellow), about 5 ml. of concen- 
trated hydrochloric acid added, and the solution made alkaline to methyl 
orange by adding NH4OH, drop by drop until a yellow color is obtained, 
ir zinc, cobalt, and nickel are present, these are best removed as sulfides by 
passing hydrogen sulfide into the ammoniacal solution. 

Separation of Magnesium from the Alkaline Earths. — The alkaline earths 
are precipitated either as oxalates, recommended when considerable calcium is 
present, or as sulfates, recommended in presence of a large proportion of barium, 
the magnesium salts being soluble. A double precipitation is necessary to 
recover magnesium occluded by calcium oxalate. Magnesium is precipitated 
from the filtrates as a phosphate, according to directions given later. Details 
of the separation of magnesium from the alkaline earths may be found in the 
chapter on Barium. 

An excellent procedure for the separation by means of sulfuric acid is to 
evaporate the solution to dryness, concentrating first in a porcelain dish and 
finally to dryness in a platinum dish, and then adding about 50 ml. of B0% 
alcohol and sufficient sulfuric acid to combine with the alkaline earths and 
magnesium, with slight excess. This precipitates barium, strontium, and cal- 
cium as sulfates, while the greater part of the magnesium is in solution. After 
settling, the precipitate is filtered and washed free of sulfuric acid by means 
of absolute alcohol, then with 40% alcohol to remove any magnesium sulfate 
remaining with the precipitate. Magnesium is determined in the filtrate by ex- 
pelling the alcohol by evaporation, and then precipitating as magnesium am- 
monium phosphate according to directions given for the determination of this 
element. 

Separation of Magnesium from the Alkalies. — Members of the HCl, H 2 S, 
(NH4)2S and (NH 4 ) 2 COa groups being removed, magnesium is quantitatively 
precipitated as phosphate free from the alkalies by addition of a soluble phos- 
phate (Na 2 HP 04 , NaNHiHPOi, (NH 4 ) 2 HP 04 etc.) to the ammoniacal solution. 
Details are given under the gravimetric method that follows later. 

Separation of Magnesium by Precipitation with 8 Hydroxyquinoline.^The 
reagent precipitates the following elements in acid-acetate solution: Cu, Bi, Cd, 
Al, Zn, quantitatively, and Ag, Hg, Pb, Bb, Va, U, Fe, Ta, Ti, Co, Ni, Cb, Mn 

‘ See previous paragraph. 

'Z. H. Bkraup, Monat^. chem., 2, 139, 518, 1881; ibid., 3, 381, 531, 1882. R. 
f crE, J. prakt. Chem., 115, 178, 1927; J. Robitschek, J. Am. Ceram. Soc., 11, 587, 1028: 
^M. Kolthoff and E. B. Sandell, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 50, 1900, 1928; G. E. F. Lundell and 

B. Knowles, Bur. Standards J. Research, 1929. 
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and Zr from acetic acid solution, with exception of Ag, all of above and in 
addition Ba, Be, Ca, Mg and Sn in ammoniacal soli^tion, effecting separation 
from the alkalies. After the removal of the interfering elements (see list above) 
by precipitation with HCl, HjS, (NH^jS and removal of the alkaline earths, 
ma^esium is precipitated by the reagent as follows: — The solution containing 
0.1 g. MgO equivalent per 100 ml. and sufficient NH4CI to prevent precipitation 
of Mg(OH)2, is heated to about 70° C. and 8 hydroxyquinoline reagent (5 g. 
powder per 100 ml. 2 N acetic acid) is added to complete precipitation of 
magnesium and 10% excess to the feebly acid solution and then sufficient 
NH4OH to make the solution alkaline. (The excess of the reagent colors the 
solution yellow.) The solution is settled, filtered, washed with dilute NH4OH 
(1 : 40), dried at 130-140° C. and weighed as MgtCjHBON)^, containing 12.91 % 
of MgO. 

Separation of Magnesium from Iron and Aluminum. — Magnesium phos- 
phate is precipitated in presence of tartaric acid. 


GRAVIMETRIC DETERMINATION OF MAGNESIUM 

PRECIPITATION OF MAGNESIUxM AS MAGNESIUM AMMONIUM 
PHOSPHATE AND ESTIMATION AS PYROPHOSPHATE ^ 

Magnesium is determined in the filtrate from the alkaline earths after the 
removal of members of the HCl, II 2 S, (NH 4 )zS and the alkaline earths, which 
would interfere with its determination. Should phosphates be present in the 
original material, magnesium is apt to precipitate with iron and aluminum when 
the solution is made alkaline with NIi 40 H. The phosphate radical may be 
removed by precipitation from an acid (HNO 3 ) solution by ammonium molyb- 
date, The phosphate is filtered off and washed with water containing HNO .1 
( 2 %). The free acid is neutralized by adding NH 4 OH in presence of methyl 
orange indicator until a yellow color develops. The solution should contain 
sufficient NH4CI to prevent precipitation of Mg(OH )2 by NH 4 OH. If man- 
ganese is present it must be removed by precipitation with HzS or by Br in 
ammoniacal solution. Calcium is removed by a double precipitation as oxalate. 
If barium is present it is removed as BaSOi by precipitation with H2804. 
Should mol3''bdenum be present it may be removed as sulfide. The solution 
should contain sufficient NH 4 CI to prevent precipitation of Mg(OH) 2 , but a 
large quantity is undesirable. Since the separations may lead to loss of mag- 

’L. L. de Koninck, Z. anal. Chem., 29, 165, 1890, Alice W. Enrorson. J. Am- 
Chem. Soc., 50, 324, 1928. J. M. McCandless and J. I. Burton, J. Ind. Chem., 19; 
496, 1927. 
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nesLum through occlusion and adsorption, double precipitations should be 
made. Finally, the precipitation should be made under conditions that would 
give MgNH4pOr 61120 uncontaminated by Mga(P 04 ) 2 , Mg(NH 4 ) 4 (P 04 ) 2 , or 
Mg( 0 H) 2 . The first and last would lead to low results, the second to high 
results, and a mixture to an uncertain error. A double precipitation is recom- 
mended, the precipitations being made by adding the soluble phosphate reagent 
to a slightly acid solution and then making alkaline with NH4OH. Diam- 
monium phosphate is a satisfactory precipitant. It is interesting to note that 
a high concentration of (NH 4 )Il 2 P 04 and NH4CI results in a precipitate (phos- 
phate of ammonia) forming which may be mistaken for magnesium. This dis- 
solves on dilution. The magnesium salt is ignited to Mg 2 Pz 07 . 

/ieccfions.— (NH4)2lIP04+MgCl2+NH40H=MgNH4P04+2NH4Cl+Il20 
and 2 MgNH 4 P 04 ignited= 2 NIl 3 +H 20 +Mg 2 P 207 . 

Procedure. — The combined filtrates flirn the double precipitation of 
calcium, free from interfering elements, are neutralized with IlCl and made 
faintly acid. The solution is diluted so as to contain not over 0.1 g. MgO per 
100 ml. ami for each 100 ml. 20 ml. of a 10 % solution of (NH 4 )HP 04 solution 
are added. The solution is stirred vigorously (avoiding touching the sides of 
the vessel with the stirring rod) and while stirring NII4OH is added dropwise 
(conveniently from a burette) until the free acid is neutralized and a further 
addition of 10 ml. per each 100 ml. of solution present. The precipitate is 
allowed to settle at least four hours, preferably overnight, and is filtered through 
filter paper and washed with cold dilute (1 : 20 ) solution of NH4OH. 

The precipitate is clksolved in w’^arm dilute HCl (1 : 4), catching the solution 
in the beaker, in wliich the precipitation w^as made, dissolving any magnesium 
j)recipitate adhering to the beaker and stirring rod. The solution is diluted to 
100 -150 ml., 1-2 ml. of the diamraonium phosphate reagent added followed by 
XH 40 Ii added drop by drop as before until the solution is alkaline and now 5 
ml. in excess of each 100 ml. of solution. The precipitate is allowed to settle 
and stand for four hours or more and is filtered onto a paper filter (ashless) and 
washed with NH4OH (I : 20 ), carefully cleaning out the beaker of all adhering 
precipitate, adding this to the filter. (Some of the phosphate is apt to adhere 
to the walls of the beaker, hence the precaution.) 

The filter is folded and with its contents placed in a crucible that has been 
previously weighed. After drying in an oven the paper charred by gentle 
heating over a low flame. The heat is gradually increased and finaUy to the 
full blast of a flame at a temperature of 1000" C. until a constant weight is 
obtained. The residue is Mg 2 P 207 . 

Factors. Mg2PAX0.362l = MgO or 0.2184=Mg or XO.7574 

= MgC 03 or X 1.0812= MgS 04 or X 2 . 2139 =MgS 04 ' 7 H 20 . 

Notes on Magnesium. — The ignition is conducted gently at first to gradually oxidize 
the carbon that the precipitate contains. With rapid ignition the particles are inclosed 
in the mass in a form that it is almost impossible to completely oxidize, so that the final 
residue is gray instead of white. L. L. de Koninck * considers that the blackening of 
the precipitate is frequently due to the presence of organic bases in commercial ammonia 
and its salts, rather than to the fibers of filter paper occluded in the mass. With caution, 
the filter and residue may be ignited wet, the heat being low until the filter completely 
chars and then being increased, with the cover removed, until the residue is white. 

<>Z.anal.Chem., 29,165 (1890). 
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Imi>uritieB. — The precipitate may contain tram of lime that remained soluble in 
ammonium oxalate. Iliis may be determined by dissolving the pyrophosphate in dilute 
sulfuric acid followed by addition of 9 to 10 volumes of absolute aldmol. Calcium 
sulfate, CaSOi, precipitates and settles out on siding several how. It may be filtered 
o£F, dissolved in hyorochloric acid and precipitated as oxalate in the usvil way and 
so determined. 

A residue remaining after treating the pyrophosphate with acid is generally SiOi, 
The presence of mai^^nese may be detectra by dissolving the magnesium pyro- 
phosphate, MgiPiOr, in nitric acid and oxidizing with sodium bismuthate. (See method 
under Manganese.) 

Properties of Ammonium Magnesium Phosphate. — Readily soluble in dilute 
acids. One hundred ml. of pure water at 10° C. will dissolve 0.0065 gram. 
The presence of ammonia greatly decreases the solubility of the salt, c.g.^ 2.5% 
ammonia decreases the solubility to 0.00006 gram MgO per 100 nd. The 
presence of ammonium salts increase the solubility of the precipitate, e.g., 1 
gram of ammonium chloride will increase the solubility to 0.0018 gram MgO.^ 
A large amount of NH4CI tends to prevent precipitation of magnesium so 
that its removal may be advisable. This may be accomplished by J. Lawrence 
Smith method by making the solution slightly acid with HCl and adding 2-8 
ml. concentrated HNOj per gram NH4CI present, covering the beaker until the 
evolution of gas has ceased and then evaporating to dryness.’^ 

A pink color of the precipitate indicates contamination by Mn. 

Hillebrand and Lundell claim that asbestos should not be used as a filter- 
ing medium for the magnesium precipitate as some types are attacked by 
alkaline solvents containing soluble phosphates. 


VOLUMETRIC DETERMINATION OF MAGNESIUM 

TITRATION OF THE AMMONIUM MAGNESIUM PHOSPHATE WITH 

STANDARD ACID 

The procedure known as Handy’s volumetric method for magnesium,’^ de- 
pends upon the reaction MgNH4P04+H3S04=MgS04+NH4H2P04. An 
excess of standard sulfuric acid is added to the precipitate and the excess of acid 
titrated back with standard sodium hydroxide. 

Procedurep — The method of precipitation of the magnesium ammonium 
phosphate is the same as has been described under the gravimetric method. 

> Am. J. &i. (3), 5, 114, 1873. 

»Ain. J.Bci., 15, 94,1853. 

J. L. Bmith, Am. Chemist, 111, 201, 1873. A. G. Langmuir, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 
22, 104, 190D. 

^ " Ap^ied Inorganic Analysis/^ John Wiley & Sons, New York. 

James Otis Handy, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 22, 31 (1900). 
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The precipitate is washed several times by decantation with 10% ammonium 
hydroxide solution (1 part NH4OH, sp. 0.00 to 9 parts water), and finally on 
the filter. After draining, the filter is opened out, the moisture removed as 
much as possible by means of dry filter papers. The residue may be dried in 
the room for about forty-five minutes or in the air oven at 50 to 60“ C. for fifteen 
to twenty minutes.^* When the filter has dried, ammonia will have been 
expelled. The substance is placed in a dry beaker, N/10 sulfuric acid added in 
excess (methyl orange indicator), the solution diluted to 100 ml. and the excess 
of acid titrated with N/10 sodium hydroxide. 

One ml. N/10 H2SO4 =0.002016 gram MgO. 

OXINE METHOD FOR DETERMINATION OF MAGNESIUM 

The details of the precipitation of aluminum by Berg's method with 8- 
oxyquinoline has been described ; in acids magnesium remains in solution. On 
making the solution alkaline magnesium precipitates with the addition of this 
reagent. Interfering elements must be absent, the alkalies may be present in 
the solution. The filtrate from the oxalate precipitation is taken for the 
determination of magnesium. 

Procedure. — Fifty to one hundred ml. of solution containing the magnesium, 
free from interfering elements, and containing 1-2 ml. of 2 N NH4CI and about 
1 ml. of fn^e 6 N NII4OH are heated to boiling and the oxine solution added, 
drop by drop, the precipitate allowed to settle, then filtered off, washed and 
weighed as MgCC^H^NO)^. 

In an 0.001 M. solution magnesium can be determined by this method, 
accurately to 1% according to Kolthoff. 


THE SAMPLING AND ANALYSIS OF CRUDE, CAUSTIC AND 
DEAD-BURNED MAGNESITE “ 

Br K E. Cleavks 

Sampling. — In pulverizing dead~bumed magnesite it should be kept in mind 
that this material is very abrasive and that any grinding between iron surfaces, 
such as in a disc pulverizer or on a bucking board, will result in contamination 
of the sample with a considerable quantity of iron. 

The method of sampling used in this laboratory is as follows: The sample 
from the bin is cut to about 15 lbs. through a Jones Sampler. This sample is 
crushed through a small jaw crusher and cut through a Jones sampler to about 
1000 grams. This is crushed to pass an 8 mesh screen, using a Spiegel mortar 
made of case-hardened tool steel (Arthur H. Thomas, Cat. No. 7320). The 
material is crushed in the mortar by hammering the pestle, avoiding any grind- 
ing action. The sample is then cut to about 100 grams through the Jones 
^sampler, crushed to pass a 100 mesh screen, using the Spiegel mortar, and finally 
cut to about 25 grams by quartering on an oil cloth. 

Low. "Technical Methods of Ore Analysis, " John Wiley & Sons, New York. 

“ Method of the North West Magnesite Company. 
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AnalTsis. Igmtion Loss , — Weigh 1 gram into a platinum crucible, weigh 
crucible and sample, heat in electric muffle at 1000 ° C. for 30 minutes, cool and 
weigh. Loss in weight XI 00 gives ignition loss in per cent, 

Silica. — Weigh 0.5 gram into a platinum crucible containing about 2 grams 
of anhydrous sodium carbonate, mix, cover and fuse over a gas flame or in an 
electric muffle. Cool, loosen by squeezing the sides of the crucible, transfer to 
a 3 inch evaporating dish, cover with a watch glass and add sufficient hot dilute 
HCl to dissolve the fusion. Dissolve the material remaining on the cover and 
in the crucible with a little hot dilute HCl, pour into the evaporating dish and 
rinse cnicible and cover with warm water, using finger to loosen any silica which 
may cling to the crucible. When fusion is dissolved remove and wash watch 
glass and evaporate solution to dryness over a water bath. If, when about 
half evaporated, any material remains undissolved on the bottom of tlie dish, 
stir it up with a stream of hot dilute llCl fronj a wash bottle. When dry bake 
in an oven at 11(>“118° C. until no odor of IICl can be detected. Do not heat 
above 118° C.; the silica may combine witli the magnesia above this tempera- 
ture, causing low results. When sufficiently baked dissolve witli a small 
quantity of hot dilute HCl, dilute with twice the quantity of hot Avatcr, heat to 
boiling and filter through an 11 cm. No. 40 Whatman paper into a 2,')0 ml. 
beaker, loosening silica clinging to the dish with a jyoliceman and rinsing dish 
into filter with hot water. Wash filter 8 times with hut water, circling wash 
stream around top of paper. Burn filter in a weighed platinum crucible, cool, 
and weigh. Moisten silica in crucible with a drop of water, add a drop of dilute 
H2SO4, add about 1 ml. of HF, evaporate on hot plate until free from SO 3 fumes, 
ignite in muffle at 1000 ° C., and weigh. Loss in weight multiplied by 200 gives 
per cent of silica. Weight of residue in crucible, obtained by subtracting 
weight of empty crucible from weight of crucible after volatilization of silica, is 
added to weight of R 2 O 3 . 

Iron and Alumina (R 20 a)* — To filtrate from the silica add about 4 grams of 
NH4CI and a few drops of rosolic acid solution, heat to boiling, add a little 
paper pulp, make very slightly ammoniacal with dilute ammonia, as shown by 
faint pink color of rosolic acid, and filter through an 11 cm. No. 31 Whatman 
paper into a 600 ml. beaker. Without w^ashing, transfer paper with precipitate 
back into same 250 ml, beaker, add about 25 ml. of hot dilute HCl, pulp paper 
by stirring with a glass rod, add about 100 ml. of hot water and a few drops of 
rosolic acid solution, and reprecipitate by making faintly ammoniacal with 
dilute ammonia. Filter through an 11 cm. No. 31 Whatman paper into 
previous filtrate, wash beaker and paper 4 times with 1 % NH4NO3 solution. 
Transfer filter and precipitate to a No. 2 annealing cup and ignite in a muffle, 
cool, empty onto balance pan and weigh. Add weight of residue from silica 
determination to this weight, subtract weight of 2-11 cm. No. 31 Whatman 
papers and multiply by 200 to get % of R 203 . 

Lime. — Make filtrate from above slightly acid, add about 8 grams of 
NH4CI, and 75 ml. of ammonium oxalate solution, stir to dissolve NH4CI, 
dilute to within 1/2 in., of top of beaker, make slightly ammoniacal and let 
stand over night. Filter through an 11 cm. No. 30 Whatman paper, wash 
beaker and paper once with water, dissolve precipitate by filling funnel twice 
with hot, dilute HCl, letting solution run back into same 600 ml. beaker, wash 
paper at least 6 times or until volume of solution in beaker is about 300 ml., 
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using hot water. Add ammonia until solution is faintly acid, heat to boiling, 
add about 25 nil, of ammonium oxalate solution, make faintly ammoniacal, 
remove to asbestos board on hot plate where solution will keep hot but will not 
boil. When precipitate has settled, remove from hot plate and when cool 
filter through an 11 cm. No. 30 Whatman paper. Wash beaker 3 times and 
paper 12 times more with water, circling wash stream around top of paper. 
To beaker add about 50 ml. of cold water, 25 ml. of dilute H2SO4, dilute to 
about 300 ml. with boiling water, drop paper containing calcium oxalate 
precipitate into beaker and stir, without pulping paper. Titrate to a faint 
pink with standard potassium permanganate solution. Ml. of permanganate X 
lime factor X200 gives % of lime. 

Magnesia. — Ordinarily the difference between the sum of the above 
detenuiiiaiioiis and 100 is reported as magnesia. Where a direct determination 
of the magnesia is required the following is the method used: Make the com- 
bined filtrates from both lime precipitations up to 1000 ml. in a volumetric 
flask, and take a 200 ml. aliquot. Heat to 50° C., add from a pipette drop by 
droi), with stirring, 10 ml. of cold saturated ammonium phosphate solution. 
If a precipitate does not form with the first few drops add a little ammonia. 
In a few minutes stir and add about 10 ml. of paper pulp. Then, with stirring, 
add 25 ml. 1 : 1 NH4OH. Let .stand over night, filter through an 11 cm. No. 40 
Whatman paper. Dissolve precipitate with hot dilute HCl, letting solution 
run back into same beaker, wash witli hot w^ater until volume ia about 150 ml., 
add a few drops of rosolic acid indicator, add 1 ml ammonium phosphate 
solution, then make alkaline with dilute ammonia, stirring until precipitate 
forms. In a few minutes stir and add 10 ml paper pulp. Tlien with stirring 
add 20 ml. 1 : 1 ammonia. Let stand over night. Filter through an 11 cm. 
No. 40 Whatman paper. Wash with 2 funnels of cold 1 : 10 ammonia, drain 
well, place filter in a No. 2 annealing cup, place in front of muffle till charred 
and paper is burned, finish to 1000° C. Grams Mg^PzO: X. 3621 X 1000 gives 
% MgO. 

Solutions. Dilute HCl . — One part cone. HCl to 3 parts water. 

Dilute NH^OH . — One part cone. NH4OH to 3 parts water. 

Dilute H 2 SOA . — One part cone. H2SO4 to 3 parts water. 

Rosolic Acid Solution . — One gram ro.solic acid in 100 ml. 75% grain alcohol. 

ilmmonium Nitrate Wash Solution . — Ten grams ammonium nitrate to a 
liter of water. 

Ammonium Oxalate Solution. — Sixty grams ammonium oxalate to a liter of 
water. Keep solution warm with heat from a 100 watt electric light to prevent 
crystallization. 

Potassium Permanganate Solution . — Solution used in this laboratory is 
approximately 1/28 normal so that 1 ml. equals 0.001 grams CaO or 0.2% on a 
0.5 gram sample. Made by dissolving 11 gm. KMnC34 to each liter of water, 
standardizing with Bureau of Standards sodium oxalate, diluting to give re- 
quired factor and restandardizing. 

Paper Pulp . — Make by moistening quantitative filter paper clippings with 
Water, add cone. HCl and stir vigorously. Add water, filter through Biichner 
funnel, wash with hot water to free from acid. Put pulp in container, add 
water, shake to disintegrate. Add water till consistency is right to pour easily. 
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When lime is precipitated as oxalatei in the presence of considerable quanti- 
ties of magnesia, the precipitate will be contaminated with magnesium oxalate, 
the amount of contamination increasing with increased concentration of 
undissociated magnesium oxalate. The ammonium oxalate added, if ionized 
will tend to prevent ionization of the magnesium oxalate, as the two salts 
contain a common ion. A considerable quantity of ammonium chloride is 
added, therefore, to decrease the ionization of the ammonium oxalate, thus 
decreasing the oxalate ions in the solution and increasing, as a result, the dis- 
sociation of the magnesium oxalate. 

As dilution also increases the dissociation of the magnesium oxalate, as 
large a volume as possible within reason should be used when precipitating the 
lime. A volume of 550 ml, is used in the laboratory for the first precipitation 
and about 4O0 ml. for the second. 


ANALYSIS OF MAGNESIA 

1. Lobs on Ignition. — A 2.0000 gram sample is ignited to constant w^eight 
with a Fisher burner. 

2. Decomposition. — 1.0000 gram mixed with approximately an equal weight 
of reagent Na 2 COa in a platinum crucible is sintered with a Bunsen bunier. 
The cake is dissolved in an excess of dilute HCIO 4 sufficient to provide an excess 
for refluxing to dehydrate the silica. 

3. Silica. — Double dehydration with HCIO 4 with intervening filtration. 
The silica is corrected for impurities with HF and H 2 SO 4 . 

4. RzOj. — Double precipitation with NH4OH. 

5. Other Constituents. — FC 2 O 11 , Ti02, p20b, etc., determined as in standard 
methods for rock and clay analysis. The iron is reduced to Fe'^'^ and titrated 
with K 2 Cr 207 using sodium diphenylamine sulfonate as an indicator. 

6. CbO. — Calcium is separated by triple oxalate precipitation. 

7. MgO. — Ammonium salts in the combined filtrates from CaO destroyed 
with HNO3. Solution made up to definite volume and aliquots equivalent to 
.2000 or .2500 gram MgO twice precipitated as phosphate, taking precautions 
suggested by Lundell and Hoffman.^"^ The Mg 2 P 207 is corrected for CaO and 
MnO content. 

More frequently MgO is not determined directly. 


PROCEDURE FOR THE DETERMINATION OF CALCIUM IN 
BURNED MAGNESITE 

To a 1.000 g. sample in a 250 ml. Pyrex beaker add 5 ml. of water and 10 ml 
of 60% perchloric acid, then heat on a steam bath until the solvent action is 
complete. Fume off the excess of HCIO 4 by placing the beaker on a high 
temperature hot plate, the last traces of HCIO 4 being removed by heating the 
wall of the beaker with a burner flame. No damage is done if some of the 

“Outline of procedure used by the Norton Co., Worcester, Mass. Courtesy of 
M. 0. Lamar. 

Bur, Stand. Jour. Res., 5. 279, 1930. 
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magnesium perchlorate is dehydrated or decomposed by this treatment. After 
cooling, dissolve the salts in about 20 ml. of water, filter off the silica and wash 
successively with small portions of hot water. To save time in evaporation the 
volume of the wash water should not exceed 50 ml. The filtrate and washings 
are received in a 250 ml. beaker. Evaporate the solution to 9 ml., and add 1 ml. 
of dilute (1 : 4) sulfuric acid, cool and then add very slowly from a pipette 
90 ml. of pure methanol (CHsOH), Allow the vessel to stand at least one hour, 
then filter off the precipitated calcium sulfate on a weighed porcelain filter 
crucible. Wash with successive small portions of 90% CHaOH. About 50 ml. 
will be required. A rubber policeman is used to transfer the last traces of the 
precipitate to the filter crucible. Wipe off the outside of the crucible with a 
cloth moistened with benzene to remove any rubber dissolved by the action of 
tl»e CH 3 OH on the rubber crucible holder. Dry the crucible at 110® C. for 
30 minutes, then place it in a muffle or crucible furnace and heat for 30 
minutes at 400^500® C. Cool and weigh. The weight of CaS 04 in grams 
X 41.19 gives the percentage of CaO in the sample. 

The amount of sodium and potassium present should not exceed a few 
milligrams since they form slightly soluble double sulfates with calcium. The 
above procedure is valid when the II 2 O 3 content of the material does not exceed 
3 to 4%. With higher percentages of these oxides much longer periods of time 
may be necessary between precipitation and filtration. 

The procedure for the determination of calcium in a limestone or dolomite is 
nearly the same as that for the determination of calcium in a burned magnesite. 
For all materials that contain more than 5% of calcium the following slight 
modification is advisable: 

Hemove the silica as described for calcined magnesia. To the filtrate and 
washings after the removal of the silica, add 1 or 2 ml. of the dilute sulfuric acid. 
Evaporate the solution to 5 ml., add 15 ml. of water and then add very slowly 
180 ml. of pure CH3OH while stirring constantly. Filter after 1 hour. 


methods for the analysis of magnesium alloys 

ALUMINUM 

Aluminum is one of the most important constituents of the present mag- 
nesium alloys, the amounts varying up to 12%, and in special cases even higher. 
The dloys are quite soluble in acids, usually being dissolved in either hydro- 
chloric or sulfuric acid, depending upon the method of analysis. 

Abridged by the Editor (N. H. F.) from Methods of the Dow Chemical Co,, 
Midland, Mich., supplied by ttie courtesy of A. W. Besgetoor, Chief Analytical Chemist. 
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The standard method of analysis is the |j;ravimRtric, based upon the pre- 
cipitation of A1(0H)3 with ammonia and burning to AlaOa. This method is 
slow and subject to considerable error unless handled by an expert^ and there 
may prove to be appreciable variation among different analysists. It is best to 
make up known standards and check back against them frequently. 

A successful potentiometric titration of aluminum in magnesium alloys 
may be made with the aid of a vacuum tube potentiometric machine and an 
antimony electrode, eliminating the necessity to plot the readings. 


POTENTIOMETKIC DETERMINATION 

Solutions. — (1) Brom phenol blue indicator, .04%. Weigh out .40 gm. into 
a mortar, add 8.25 ml. of N/10 NaOH and mix until solution is complete. 
Transfer to a one-liter volumetric flask and make to volume with distilled water. 

(2) N/1 NaOH. 

Procedure. — Weigh accurately a sample of the proper size (4 % — 2. 8-3, 3 gm. 
6%— 1.9-2.3 gin. 8%— l.S-l.Tgm. 10%— 1.3-1.5 gm, 12%,— 1.1-1. 3 gm.) 
into a 250-ml. beaker. Cover the sample with 25 ml. of water and add cone. 
HCl. (For 4%j and 6% alloys, use 8 ml. IICI per gm. of sample, adding it in 
small portions and allowing sufficient time for it to react between each addition. 
For 8% and higher, add 8 ml. per gm. of sample and I ml. in excess; the I nil. 
excess may be eliminated for any alloy if, in the experience of the analyst, it is 
found to be unnecessary to give, a lO-ml. back-titration of excess acid.) After 
the sample has dissolved cool and dilute to 100 ml., add 2 ml. of brnm phenol 
blue indicator and NH4CI (for 4% add 10 gm. ; for i\% add 7 gm. ; and all other 
5 gm.). Titrate with N/1 NaOH to the blue endpoint, using the stirrer of the 
potentiometer machine to stir the solution. Stop the stirrer and heat to 
boiling. Start the stirrer and continue to heat so that the temperature remains 
just below the boiling point. Titrate with N/1 NaOH to the potentiometric 
endpoint and calculate the per cent aluminum present by the following formula: 

ml. N/1 NaOH X. 00899X100^ 
sample weight X. 819 ^ 

(The empirical factor 0.819 applies up to alloys containing 12% Al.) 

GrAVIMETRIL: DETERMINATrON 

Solutions, — (1) Dilute NH4OII. One part of cone, NII4OH to 4 parts of 
water. 

(2) Methyl red indicator. The indicator is made by boiling a small amount 
of methyl red powder with water and decanting to a small bottle. About 5 ml. 
of this solution should be used. 

(3) Dilute HCl. One part cone. HCI to 4 parts of water. 

(4) 2% NH4CI solution, 20 gm. per 980 ml. H2O. 

Procedure. — Weigh accurately a 5-gm. sample into a 400-ml. beaker. Add 
20 ml. of cone. H2SO4 and with the cover glass in place dissolve by slowly adding 
water from a wash bottle. Do not allow the reaction to proceed too rapidly. 
If there is much residue when the sample is dissolved, filter immediately through 
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a rapid qualitative paper into a 250-mL volumetric flask.*® If there is only a 
slight residue, add nitric acid to clear and make to volume without filtration. 

Take an aliquot which will give approximately 60-80 mg. of ignited AI2O3, or 

for 12% alloys use .25 gm. actual sample = 12.5-ml. aliquot; 

for 10% alloys use .40 gm. actual sample = 20-ml. aliquot; 

for 8-2% alloys use .50 gm. actual sample = 25-ml. aliquot. 

In no case use more than .6 gm. of actual sample, even for very low alloys. 

Add 25 ml. of cold saturated NH4CI and 5 ml. of methyl red indicator, heat to a 
boil and carefully add dilute NH4OII until just neutral. Immediately filter 
tlie precipitated Al(OH)3 on a 11 cm. No. 40 Whatman filter paper (or equal 
gnule) and wash once with warm 2% NH4CI solution; do not police the beaker. 
Carefully wash the precipitate over the edge of the funnel into the original 
beaker. Care must be taken not to puncture the filter paper, and it is best to 
start the stream off the paper and not break it while on the paper. This treat- 
ment makes it iiimocessary to wash the paper with acid in order to reprccipitate 
the aluminum. Add 10-15 ml. of dilute HCI washing down the sides of the 
beaker well with the acid. Heat to a boil and reprecipitate as before, adding 
15 cc. of saturated NH4CI solution. Then filter through the same paper, wash, 
and police the beaker well ** several times with warm 2% NH4CI solution.*® 
Follow with a wash or two of water. Allow the precipitate to drain well, 
transfer to tared crucibles with cavers, and ignited at 950-1,000'' C. for an hour 
or more, Keep the covers on except when in the muffle, where an electric 
inuflle is used. If convenient to use higher temperature, such as those attained 
with a blast lamp, 1,200° C. is desirable, but great care must be taken during 
ignition. 

Weigh the Al^Oa as rapidly and accurately as possible with the covers on 
the crucibles. A good balance and weights are necessary as the precipitate is 
small. 


gm. AI2O 3 X. 529X1 0 0 ^ 
sample w^eight 

This residue may lx^ copper, silicon or other reduced metals. If much silicon is 
present in the alloys it must be removed before the aluminum can be determined gravi- 
metri tally. This can best Ix^ done by dehydration with sulfuric acid and removal by 
filtration, washing very thoruuglily. Then make the sample to volume and proceed 
with the regular analysis. 

This amount of acid may not dissolve all the A1(()H)» precipitate, which may have 
precipitated in a form which will require a large excess of acid to dissolve. The MsfOIija 
which might be occluded and is the reason for the double precipitation will dissolve 
very readily even in a slightly acid solution. 

^ The Al(OH)s precipital-e will stick to the beaker very tenaciously and will require 
considerable policing, this to be done with a rubber-tipped policeman. A procedure 
which is convenient is to wash the beaker as well os possible and then wash the sides 
down with a few ml. of dilute HCI and reprecipitate this as before. The volume of 
the solution in this case can be kept low enough so that all of the precipitate can be 
poured into tho funnel and washed at once. 

Chloride ion is necessary for filtration of Al(OH)j, otherwise the filtration will 
hecome very slow and the ^uminum precipitate will go back into solution. The 
ohioride, if reasonably low, will bum off upon ignition and cause no trouble. 
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MANGANESE 

Man^ese is used as an allo3ring ingredient in practically all magnesium 
alloys, the amounts varying from 0.1% to 2%. 

The bismuthate method is used entirely with satisfactory results. 

Solutiona. — (1) N/IO FeS04 (approx.): Weigh 28-20 gm. of FeSOi-THiO 
crystals and dissolve. Transfer to a liter volumetric flask, add 25 ml. of cone. 
H1SO4 and make to volume. Allow to stand overnight. This solution must 
be standardized each time before use. To standardize take a 25-ml. aliquot, 
add 5 ml. of 1 : 1 ntP04, and titrated with N/10 KMnO« to the pink endpoint. 

N (F.SO.)- '"'- KM„0. 

2d 

(2) 1:1 H3PO4: One part water to one part 85% H3PO4. 

(3) N/10 KMn04: Regular standard solution. 

Procedure. — Weigh accurately a pair of samples — 

for .6-2% Mn use 1 gm.; 
for .1-6% Mn use 3 gm. 

Dissolve in 1 : 4 H2SO4 and when solution is complete add 8-10 ml. of cone. 
HNO3 (avoid a large excess) to dissolve the dark residue. Boil for two minutes, 
cool, add I gm. of sodium bismuthate, and allow' to stand for 3-5 minutes with 
frequent stirring. Filter through an asbestos pad^^ with the aid of suction. 
The filtrate should be clear; if not, refilter. 

Immediately titrate the filtrate with N/10 FeSD4, adding 5 ml. of 1 : 1 
H3PO4 at the endpoint when the color has practically faded out. Continun 
the titration until colorless, add 1 ml. in excess and back-titrate with N/10 
KMn04 to the pink endpoint. 

ml. net N/10 FeSO^X.QOllXlOO , ^ 
sample weight ^ 

ZINC 

Zinc has become one of the important ingredients in magnesium alloys. 
It is usually present in amounts up to 3%. 

For zinc the titration with potassium ferrocyanide is the standard method 
used, Many elements will interfere, thus making a separation necessary in 
practically all cases. The separation of cadmium is difficult, depending upon 
the separation as sulfide at different acid concentrations. Even in the case 
where only magnesium is present, it is necessary to carry out the sulfide separa- 
tion before actual determination. 

Several methods of titration have been tried with various indicators, both 
internal and external. The best indicator, we have found, is diphenyl benzidiin^ 

Do not use paper to filter off the excess bismuthate, since it will reduce a 8in|dl 
amount of the permanganate. A good asbestos pad will filter quite well and rapiniy. 
If it is made up in a Btkchner funnel, several filtrations can be made through the satu 
pod, Since chloride reduces permanganate, the asbestos used must be chloride-frce. 
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(Cone and Cady, J. Am, Chem. Soc., 49 , 356-60 (1927)), an internal indicator 
which gives a good endpoint. The titration must be made slowly. 

Standard Solutions. — ( 1 ) ZnCl 2 : Weigh very accurately 4-5 gm. of pure 
Zn and dissolve in HCl. Dilute to one liter at 20 ° C. and calculate the Zn 
equivalent per ml. Use 20 ml. for the titration to standardize the K 4 re(CN )5 
solution. 

( 2 ) K 4 Fe(CN)B: Dissolve 17-20 gm. of the crystalline potassium ferro- 
cyanide per liter. Allow to stand for three weeks or more; for immediate use 
.3 gm. of the ferricyanide (KaFe(CN)ii) per liter can be added, but such a 
solution gradually changes strength. Standardize as gm. Zn equivalent per ml. 
against the standard Zn solution. 

Indicator, — Diphenyl benzidine: 1 gm. per 100 ml. of cone. H 2 SO 4 . 

Procedure.— Weigh accurately a suitable sample into a 400-ml. beaker (up 
to 2.5% Zn use 5 gm. sample ; for 2.5-3. 5% Zn use 2.5 gm. sample). Dissolve 
in 1-10 II 2 SO 4 and dilute to 250 inl.*^ Neutralize slowly with 30% NaOH until 
a very slight precipitate of Mg(OH ) 2 remains. (The proper acidity can be 
obtained more easily by neutralizing until the Mg(OIl 2 ) dissolves very slowly, 
and then adding 3 gm. of sodium acetate.) The solution should be neutral to 
methyl orange. Cool, and pass in a rapid stream (8 bubbles per second) of 
H 21 S for 20-30 minutes. Add 10 ml. of filter paper pulp and filter through a 
reiitentive paper such as a Whatman 42 or a No. 2 . Wash twice with warm 
water, discarding the filtrate. Dissolve from the paper with 20 ml. of hot 1 : 4 
HCl. Wash the paper several times with hot water or to a volume of 150 ml. 
Boil out the H 2 S (test with lead acetate paper), cool, add 10 gm. of NH 4 CI, 
and neutralize just to the litmus endpoint with 1 : 4 NH 4 OH, Add 15 ml. of 
1 : 4 H 2 SO 4 . At thi.s time there should be a volume of 200 ml. and the tempera- 
ture should be that of the room. Add a small crystal of K 3 Fe(CN)B and 5-6 
drops of freshly prepared diphenyl benzidine indicator. Allow to stand until 
the bluish purple color develops. Titrate with the standardized K 4 Fe(CN)B 
solution. The titration must be made slowly: near the endpoint the solution 
will develop a bright purple color and the endpoint comes when one drop 
changes the color of the solution from the purple to a very light pea-green which 
holds for several minutes. 

ml.K4Fe(CN)HXF*Xl00 

sample weight ° 

F*»Zn equivalent per ml. 


SILICON 

Silicon has become an important alloying ingredient in casting alloys. They 
contain up to .5% Si, and in the case of experimental samples even higher. 

Sulfuric acid is the most satisfactory dehydrating agent. 

The perchloric acid dehydration is useful, particularly for the tower Si 
contents, as in pure Mg, or in alloys where it is not an added ingredient. It is 
^‘Ot necessary to take to dryness when using this acid. While the price is 

" When copper and cadmium are present they must be removed. If cadmium is 
jiosent, use the electrolyte from the copper determination (see copper). The filtrate 
'rum the cadmium separation (see cadmium) can be used for the zinc determination if 
cadmium is present. 
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rwit\ until clear. Kii phenolphthalein indicator and 200 ml. of water; titrate 
until neutral witli normal HCl, make to about 500 ml, and mix well 

(2) ,1 N Na^SjOa. 

Procedure.^ — Weigh out a pair of saniplew of approximafcejy 5 gm. each. 
Dissolve in H 2 SO 4 and filter the precipitate of metaJJic copper as soon as the 
solution is completed. Do not start the dcterinination unless the copper can 
be filtered ofl as soon as the sample is in solution. (Note next paragraph.) 

With cadmium present in amounts less than 2 %, there is little danger of 
metallic cadmium being filtered off with the copper. When over 2 %, cadmium 
is thrown out to a great extent, and for exact work the electrolytic method 
should be used. A suitable excess of acid and intermittent stirring for 15 
minutes will dissolve all but traces of cadmium from the spongy black or red 
copper precipitate. “Where copper is very low a strip of aluminum foil added 
near the end assists in getting a complete separation of the copper. Wash the 
copper and transfer as much as possible back to the original beakers. Run 
hot 1 : 1 HNO 3 through the paper and dissolve all the copper by boiling, adding 
more acid if necessary. Tin, if present, may be removed at this point by boiling 
down almost to dryness after adding more HNOg, diluting back, and filtering 
off metastannJe acid. 

Boil the HNOa solution about three minutes, cool a little, and make alkaline 
with ammonia as shown by the deep blue color; then boil for three minutes. 
Now make acid with acetic acid, add 5 ml excess glacial acetic acid, then boil 
two or three minutes. The volume should be 60 to 100 ml Cool to room tem- 
perature, add 3-5 gm. of KI, and titrate in about three minutes with .1 N 
NaaStOa solution, using starch solution indicator at the finish. 


tnl .1 N NasSaOaX.OOGSBXlOO 
sample weight 


% copper 


CADMIUM 

Cadmium is sometimes alloyed with magnesium, but seldom to exceed 2%. 
There are two methods used for analysis, the electrolytic and the iodide. In 
both cases the same elements, \iz. copper and zinc, will interfere, and the same 
separations must be made. 

The most satisfactory method for the removal of copper is by electrolysis 
in acid solution ; but it can also be removed with in a strongly acid solution. 

The separation of cadmium and zinc is quite difficult, depending upon the 
separation with H 2 S at different acid concentrations. If the acidity is too high, 
the cadmium will nut precipitate completely, and if too low zinc will be carried 
down. The magnesium which is present makes a good indicator in this case. 
In neutralizing the solution, when the Mg(OH )2 will dissolve readily in 15 
minutes with a slight amount of stirring, the cadmium will precipitate without 
the zinc. A strong caustic solution gives the best form of Mg(OH )2 for this 
purpose. 

Separation of Zinc 

Solutions.— (1) Strong NaOH.. 45-48%, from C,P. NaOH. 

(2) H 2 S. Any good source. 

ftocedure.-^This procedure is not effective if HCl is used. For alloys up 
to 2% weigh 5 gm. of sample accurately; for higher percentages use proportion- 
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ate Hamples, but none to contain more than .1 gm. cadmium. Dissolve in 
12 ml. of cone. H 2 SO 4 and remove the copper electrolytically,” as outlined 

under that method. Partially neutralize with strong NaOH until the chunky 
AIg(OH )2 precipitate formed will just readily and completely dissolve with 
slight stirring in 15 minutes. Pass in a slow stream of H 2 S fone bubble per 
second) for 5 to 10 minutes or until the cadmium is precipitated. It is best to 
avoid using an excess of H 2 S because the zinc might be precipitated and deter- 
mined as cadmium. Filter through a No. 42 Whatman paper (ll-cm.) and 
test for complete precipitation of the cadmium by adding several drops of 
NaOH and 10 ml. of H 2 S water. If a yellow color appears, return everything 
to the original beaker and wash the paper well. Pass in a slightly more rapid 
stream of HjS. Add a few ml. of paper pulp and filter. Wash the precipitate 
twice with hot water, filling the paj)cr completely full and allowing it to drain 
completely each time.^® 

Electrolytic Method 

Solution. — (1) 10% KCN. 10 gin. in 90 ml. of water. 

Procedure. — Dissolve the precipitate of cadmium in HCl and add 5 ml. 
enne. H2SO4, boil to fumes and transfer to an electrolytic beaker. Add 2 drops 
of phenolphthalein indicator and NaOH until distinctly alkaline (red color). 
Ci 1(OH)2 will precipitate. Add 10% KCN solution until the precipitate just 
dissolves. 

The clcctrodevS to be used are platinum gauze electrodes of the rotating type, 
and should be clean and bright when used. If they are not, they should be 
dipped into a 1 : 1 IINO3 solution and the acid washed off well. Place the 
electrodes in position so that when the anode is rotated it will not strike the 
cathode. Raise the solution to be electrolyzed so that it just covers the elec- 
trodes, increasing the volume if necessary. Rotate the anode so that there is 
slight (not rapid) movement throughout the solution. 

Electrolyze for 30 minutes with a current of .6 amperes per electrode, then 
raise to 1.2 amperes per electrode for another 30 minutes. Lower the elec- 
trolytic beaker, and wash it well with hot water without breaking the current. 
Remove the electrodes completely from the solution, breaking the current, and 
w ash them by dipping in three successive beakers of hot water. Allow to drain 
well and then rinse well with 95% alcohol to remove the w^ater. Drain well and 
dry in the 100 ° C. oven for a few minutes. Allow to cool in a desiccator and 
weigh as soon as possible. (Platinum will cool very rapidly.) Dissolve the . 
cadmium plate in 1 : 1 H 2 SO 4 , wash off the acid and rinse as previously, dry 
and weigh, 

(Weight of electrode +plate) — (weight of electrode) = grams of cadmium 


gm. cadmium XI 00 
sample weight 


% cadmium 


Iodine Method 

Solutions. — (1) N/10 I 2 . Regular standard solution. 

(2) N/10 Na2S208. Regular standard solution, 

Where copper has been determined, the electrolyte from that test can be used for 
cadmium. 

Save the filtrate and washings for the zinc determination, when Zn is present. 
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(3) Starch indicator. See iodide method for Cu. 

Pracedure. — After filtering off the CdS, as given under Separation of 
Zinc,” transfer the paper and precipitate to the original beakers, add 50 ml 
of water, and stir to break up the paper and precipitate. Add 20.00 ml. of 
N/10 l 2 ,“ or an excess, and 10 ml of cone. HCl Stir until all the CdS has 
reacted and titrate back with N/10 Na 2 S 203 to the colorless starch endpoint; 
then back-titrate with N/10 I 2 to a distinct blue. 


Net ml. N/JO InX-OOfifiXlOO 
sample weight 


= % cadmium 


IRON 

There are no alloys of magnesium and iron, so this analj^sis has to deal with 
iron only as a small impurity. One of the standard methods can usually he 
used, the choice depending on what elements are present. If aluminum is 
present, it is impossible to precipitate and filter off the iron; if aluminum is 
absent, and if there is no appreciable amount of copper or tin present, it is 
more accurate to preeijntate and titrate with titanoiis chloride. In the ease of 
the aluminum alloys it is most practical to dissolve the iiictal and titrate with 
either dichromate or permanganate without se))aratioji. 

Permanganate Method 

Solutions, — (1) 1 : 4 H 2 SO 4 . One part cone. H 2 S 04 to 4 parts of water. 

( 2 ) 1 ; 1 H3PO4, One part 85% II3PO4 to one part of water. 

(3) N/50 KM11O4. 50 ml. of N/10 KMn 04 diluted to 250 ml and stand- 
ardized against Bur. of Standards sodium oxalate. 

Procedure. — Weigh a 5-gm. sample, dissolve it in 1 : 4 H 2 SO 4 in a 400-inl 
beaker, dilute to 250 ml. and cool. Add 5 ml of 1 : 1 113 P 04 and titrate to a 
light pink endpoint. Run a blank, using the same volume of w^ater and re- 
agents, and deduct this from the titration. 

Net ml KMn04X. 001117X100 ^ . 

; r-ri % iron 

sample weight 


NICKEL 

Nickel is seldom used for alloying, except in a few special cases where the 
nickel is as high as 50% or more. As an impurity it is very important, since 
extremely small amounts will give the magnesium metal definite characteristics. 

The method to used is the standard dimethylgloxime method. Very 
few elements interfere, but it is preferable to have large amounts of copper, iron, 

The standard procedure is to add about 250 ml. of water and a moderate amoimt 
of dilute HCl to the macerated CdS precipitate and paper. Then add the excess iodine 
and pi^oceed with the regular titration. As a method which would probably work 
equally well it is possible to acidify the it>dine with N/1 HCl before adding it. However, 
the method as outlined gives satisfactory results in these cases, because the cadmium is 
usually low (below 2%) and the CdS precipitate does not readily react until the acid 
is added. 
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lead and cobalt absent; these are usually not encountered in any high per- 
centage in magnesium alloys, and usually no separations are made preliminary 
to the determination. 


Dimethylgloxime Method 

Solutions. — (1) NH4CI. Saturated solution. 

(2) Dimethylgloxiine. Approximately a 1% sol. in 1 : 1 ethyl alcohol. 

(3) NH4OH. 1 : 4 solution. 

Procedure. — For alloys containing up to .6% of nickel, weigh 5-gm. samples 
and dissolve in IlNOs. For higher alloys use proportionate samples, but none 
tr) contain more than .04 gin. of nickel. For high nickel alloys it will be neces- 
sary to make a sample to volume and use an aliquot. The solution should have 
a volume of 200 ml., and preferably be free from copjier and lead (if these 
metals are present, remove by elect^oI3^sis). Add 30 ml. of NH4CI solution and 
sufficient tartaric or citric acid to keep the iron and aluminum in solution. 
Neutralize with NIhOII and if any precipitate forms add more NII4CI or 
tartaric acid, whichever is needed. Make just acid, warm to 70° C., and add 
25 ml. of dimethylgloxime. Neutralize to litmus and add a slight excess of 
NlIiOlI. If the precipitate is large, allow to settle for one-half hour, and if 
8.arae is siriall, overnight. Filter through a tared Gooch crucible and wash with 
hot water several times. Dry for one hour at 100° C. and weigh. 


Weight precip i tatc X .2032 X 1 00 
sample weight 


= % nickel 


TIN 

In experimental alloys it is sometimes nece,ssary to analyze for tin; at 
present there arc no commercial magnesium alloys containing it. 

The determination, either voluinetrically or gravimetrically, is quite simple. 
The volumetric method is to be preferred because the precipitate of metastannic 
acid which is filtered off in the gravimetric determination is practically always 
contaminated with whatever salts that are present. In the volumetric deter- 
mination any metal which will remain in a reduced state after solution and use 
up iodine upon titration will interfere. Also very large amounts of copper or 
anything which makes the endpoint difficult to detect should be absent. Usu- 
ally no interfering elements are present. 


CALCIUM 

It is only recently that calcium alloys have been produced; previously 
the metal had been present only as a small impurity. The alloy contains vary- 
ing amounts of calcium, but generally it is present at around 80%, 

There are two methods of analysis available, the potentionietric and the 
volumetric. The method to be used depends upon the amounts and kinds of 
impurities present, and the conditions. The potentiometric method is the 
most rapi(J and usually is used unless a very accurate analysis is desired or if 
there are special separations to be made. In those cases the volumetric method, 
using N/IO KMn04, is used. 
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For the determination of calcium aa a small impurity in iiiagneBium alloys 
or metal, it is necessary to remove the interferinji; elements and most of the 
magnesium before the determination is made by the usual method. 


POTENTIOMETRIC METHOD 

Solutions. — (1) N/1 NaOH. Regular Standard solution. 

(2) N/1 Na2C03. Regular standard solution. 

Procedure. — Weigh accurately a 2-giTi. sample (for routine analysis the 
calculation can be much simplified if exactly .2-gra. samples are titrated; for 
accurate work a sample should be chosen so that a 10-ml. titration of N/1 
Na2C03 is obtained). Add carefully 25 ml. of water and when the violent 
reaction is over add 10 ml. of cone. HCl, or enough to clear the solution. Make 
to 100 ml. volume and take a 10-ml. aliquot (for a larger titration, when needed, 
use a larger aliquot). Neutralize with N/1 NaOH to the methyl red endj)f)int. 
Heat the solution to boiling and titrate the magnesium potentiomctrically 
with N/1 NaOH. 


ml. N/1 NaOH X .0122X100 
sample weight 


= % magnesium 


Immediately following the magnesium titration, titrate the calcium po- 
tentiometrically, increasing the heat and speed of the stirrer slightly. 


ml. N/1 Na2C03X.020X100 
sample w^cight 


== % calcium 


If, exactly .2 gm. of sample is titrated, the calculation becomes: ml. K/i 
Na2C08X10*% calcium. 

Volumetric Method 

Solutions. — (1) NH4CI, Saturated solution. 

(2) NH4OH (1 : 4). One part of cone. NH4OH to four parts of water. 

(3) (NH4 )zHP 04, 15% solution, 15 gm. of the salt dissolved in 85 nil. 
of water. 

(4) NH4OH (1 : 10). One part cone. NH4OH to ten parts of water, 

(5) H2SO4 (1:4). One part cone. H2SO4 to four parts of water. 

(6) HCl (1 : 4), One part cone. HCl to four parts of water. 

Procedure. — Weigh 2-gm. samples accurately. Dissolve in 25 ml. of water, 

adding 10 ml. of.conc. HCl and 5 ml. HNO3 wdien the violet reaction has suh- 
sided. The solution should be clear. Heat to boiling and cool. Make the 
sample to 500 ml. and take a 20-ml. aliquot. Add 20 ml. of NH4CI solution 
and precipitate the iron and aluminum by making the solution slightly alkalim' 
to methyl red with 1 : 4 NH4OH. Filter and wash well. If the precipitate is 
large it is well to dissolve this precipitate and reprecipitate. Heat the filtrate 
to Imiling and slowly add 20 ml. of ammonium oxalate solution with stirring, 
bring back to a boil while stirring and allow it to settle for 20 minutes. 
the precipitate through a No. 42 Whatman (or equal grade) paper and wash 
with hot water twice. Wash the oxalate precipitate over the sides of Jthe funnri 
into the original beakers and dissolve in 1 : 4 HCl, reprecipitate, filter through 
the original paper and wash with hot water until chloride- and oxalate-free- 
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Puncture the paper and wash the precipitate through into the original beaker, 
saving the paper. Add 15 ml. 1 : 4 H2SO4 and heat to 80° C, and titrate with 
N/10 KMn04, using the torn up paper, adding it just as the endpoint is reached. 
Continue the titration to the light pink endpoint. 


ml N/10 KMnO^X. 0020X100 
sample weight 


= % calcium 


Acidify the filtrate from the calcium determination, and heat to about 70“ C. 
Add 15 ml. of 15% (NH4)2HP04 solution. Neutralize with 1 : 4 NH4OH to 
litmus paper and then add cone. NH4OH equal to 1/9 of the final volume of 
the solution while stirring well (do not hit the sides of the beaker with the 
stirring rod). Allow to set at least 2 hours and filter through No. 42 Whatman 
(or equal grade) paper. Wash with cold 1:10 NH4OH, completely filling the 
funnel and allowing to drain completely each time. Drain well, fold papers, 
transfer to tared crucibles, and place in front of the muffle until dried, and the 
papers arc burned off completely. Ignite at 950° C. The precipitate should 
be white ; if not, break up with a platinum wire and reignite. Cool in a desic- 
cator and weigh the Mg2P207. 


gm. Mg sPoPyX .2 184X100 
•sample weight 


= % magnesium 


Calcium as a Small Impubity 


Solutions. — (1) N/1 NaOH. 40 gm. per liter. (Approx.) 

(2) NH4CI. Saturated solution. 

(3) (NH4)2C204. Saturated solution, 

(4) NH4OH (1 ; 4). One part cone. NH4OH to four parts of water. 

(5) H2SO4 (1 : 4). One part cone. HnS04 to four parts of water. 

(6) KMn04, N/10. Regular standard solution. 

Procedure. — Weight accurately a 5-gm. sample into a 400-ml beaker, add 
50 ml. of water and dissolve with a slight excess of cone. HCl, transfer to a 
500-ml. volumetric flask. Neutralize with approximately N/1 NaOH to the 
methyl red endpoint, and add about 5 g. of ordinary sugar. Calculate the 
amount of approximate N/1 NaOH required to precipitate the sample if 
it were pure magnesium. Add 95% of the calculated amount, make to volume 
and mix well. Filter through a good qualitative paper into a dry graduated 
cylinder, discarding the first 25 ml. of filtrate. Transfer 300 ml. of the filtrate 
into a beaker, acidify, add 25 ml. of NH4CI solution. Heat to boiling, neu- 
tralize with 1 : 4 NH4OH, and slowly add 20 ml. of (NH4)2C204 solution while 
stirring. Allow to settle 20 minutes and filter through a No. 42 Whatman 
(or equal grade) paper. Wash with hot water until chloride- and oxalate-free. 
Puncture the paper, washing the precipitate through into the original beaker. 
Save the paper. Add 15 ml. of 1 : 4 H2SO4 and heat to 80° C. Titrate with 
N/10 KMn04, tearing up the paper and adding it as the endpoint is reached. 
Continue the titration to the light pink endpoint. 


ml. N/10 KMnO4X.0Q20X100 
3/5 of sample wt. 


% calcium 
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Note. — In the case of alloys containing zinc, etc., the interfering elements must be 
removed. This can best be accomplished by the addition of a calculated exceas of 
standard NaaS os in rapid method (see below), and a correction made on NaOIl to add. 

LEAD 

Recently lead has been used in a few experimental alloys. These contain 
about 4% of lead. 

There are three methods available for this determination, the electrolytic 
and precipitation of the lead as either sulfate or chromate* The electrolytic is 
the preferred method, and thus far the chromate method has not been used 
for alloys. See the Chapter on Lead, p* 500. 


RAPID METHOD FOR DETERMINATION OF TOTAL MAGNESIUM 
IN MAGNESIUM ALLOYS 

In the marketing of certain magnesium alloy scrap, it is necessary to have a 
control method to indicate when the material meets the guarantee for per cent 
total Mg. Two general methods are available for this, naiiiely a jjoteiilioiijctric 

titration, or a modification o! the rapid method for determination of magnesium 
oxide in dolomitic iimej^tnne. 

The first method tried was the po ten tiome trie titration, hut the re/^uJts were 
low and not consistent. In the rapid limestone method the n;.suits were found 
to be more consistent, and this method is used. Magnesium is detcriniiied by 
this method by determining the amount of NaOH necessary to precipitate it. 
In our case, the aluminum will interfere, as well as such metals as cnpjier, zinc, 
cadmium, manganese and tin. In order to prevent this interference, a solution 
of NagS is added to precipitate the interfering metals. 

Lime Method 

SDlutions.-(l) 30% NaOH. 30 gm. C.P. NaOII dissolved in 70 ml 
of water. 

(2) NagS solution. Dissolve one gm. NazS-DHgO in 100 ml of water. 

10 ml. of this solution should be titrated with N/1 HCl to determine its acid 
equivalent. 

Procedure.— Weigh a sample of between .4 and ,5 gm. of the alloy and add 
25 ml. of water. Dissolve with 5 ml. of cone. HCl Transfer to a 250-inl 
volumetric flask and add 10 ml. of aqueous methyl red indicator. Add drop- 
wise, from a pipette, a solution of 30% NaOH with vigorous shaking between 
each addition until the aluminum has been precipitated, but allow a good red 
color to remain. Stopper the flask and shake violently for 3 minutes. Continue 
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the neutralization with N/1 NaOH, ehaking violently between each small 
addition, to the yellow endpoint. Add 10 mi. of the NajS solution and shake 
well. Neutralize with N/1 HCl, but leave slightly on the alkaline side; this 
should not require as much as the acid equivalent of the Na^S added. Run in 
fiom a burette 50 ml. of N/1 NaOH and make to volume. Shake well and 
filter through a fluted filter paper, using a dry funnel and beaker. Discard the 
first 25 ml. of solution. Pipette a 25-nil. aliquot of the filtered solution into a 
flask and titrate with N/10 HCl to the methyl red endpoint. The difference 
between the N/1 NaOH and the N/10 HCl used for back-titration is equivalent 
to the N/1 NaOH used to precipitate the magnesium. The per cent magnesium 
is calculated as 

(ml. N/1 NaOH -ml. N/10 HCl) X.0122 X 100 

i rr: % magnesium 

sample weight 
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Mn, atwt. Si.93;sp.gT. 7.2; m.p. 1260”; b.p. 1900” C,; oxitfa, MnO, 

MniOi MnaOt (ignition in air), MnOi, MnOi, MotO; 

Mang&nese occurs associated with iron in many rocks. As oxide it is 
found in sandstones and limestones, especially in rocks high in iron. In these 
the percentage seldom exceeds 0.5%. The more important minerals are: — 
pyrolusite, black oxide of manganese, MnOi, the chief source; manganitc, 
MUiOs-H^O; psilomelane, a hydrous mangane.se manganate; rhodochrosite, 
MnCOi; rhodenite, MnSi02 and spessartitc, MnsAlifSiOt)}. 


DETECTION 

General Procedure.— In the usual course of BnalyBi.s manganese is found in 
the filtrate from the hydroxides of iron, aluminum and chromium, the previous 
groups having been removed with hydrochloric acid, hydrogen sulfide and 
ammonium hydroxide in the presence of ammonium chloride. Manganese, 
cobalt, nickel and zinc are precipitated as sulfides in an ammoniacal solution. 
The sulfides of manganese and zinc are dissolved by cold dilute hydrochloric acid, 
H]S expelled liy boiling and manganese precipitated as the hydroxide by addi- 
tion of potassium hydroxide in sufficient amount to dissolve the zinc (sodium 
zincate). Manganese is now confirmed by dissolving this precipitate in nitric 
acid and adding a strong oxidizing agent such as sodium bismuthate, red lead 
or lead peroxide to the cone, nitric acid solution. A violet-colored solution 
is produced in presence of manganese. Chlorides should be absent. 

Manganese in soils, minersls, vegetables, etc., is detected by incinerating 
substances, treating with nitric acid, and adding perchloric acid, and the solution 
is evaporated to strong fumes of HCIO^ to destroy organic matter. HNOs 
(sp.gr. 1.135) is added, the solution is boiled to expel free chlorine, followed by 
the addition of ammonium persulfate, silver nitrate, and boiling, etc. A pink 
color is produced in the presence of manganese. 

’ Manganese compounds wore thought to be those of iron until Schcele (1774) 

f iroved these to be distinct. The metal is used largely in alloys of iron — speigeleisen, 
et^manganesC) manganese steel. Manranese bronze is an alloy of man^ese and 
copper; manganm, an alloy of copper, nickel and manganese. In the analysis of man- 
ganese compounds, volumetric methods take advantage of the vanring valences of the 
dement (See oxides above), Certain compounds are valuable analytical reagents. 
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Manganese compounds heated with borax in the oxidizing flame produce 
an amethyst red color. The color is destroyed in the reducing flame. 

Fused with sodium carbonate and nitrate on a platinum foil manganese 
compounds produce a green-colored fusion C* robin egg blue '0- 


ESTIMATION 

The bismuthate method is now considered to be the most accurate method 
for manganese in high grade manganese ores, ferro-manganese, and manganese 
metal. The gravimetric method is of interest in connection with special 
problems. Very small quantities of manganese are best estimated colon- 
metrically after the manganese has been converted into permanganic acid. 

Speigeleisen or ferromanganese is an important alloy for the steel industry. 
The element is determined in certain paint pigments — green and violet man- 
ganous oxides, in dryers of oils, etc. It occurs in a number of alloys. 

In anal3^ses, manganese passes into the filtrate from the double ammonia 
precipitation and is in part precipitated with calcium and the remainder as 
manganese ammonium pimsphate with magnesium, unless provision is made 
for its separation and estimation. 


PREPARATION AND SOLUTION OF THE SAMPLE 

In dissolving the sample the following facts will be recalled: The metal dis- 
solves in dilute acid.s, forming manganese salts. The oxides and hydroxides 
of manganese are soluble in hot hydrochloric acid. Manganous oxide is soluble 
in nitric or in sulfuric acid; the dioxide is insoluble in dilute or concentrated 
nitric acid, but is soluble in hot concentrated sulfuric acid. 

Ores of Manganese. — A sample of powdered ore weighing 1 gram is brought 
into solution by digesting wdth 25 to 50 ml. of hydrochloric acid (1.19) for fifteen 
to thirty minutes on the steam bath. If much silica is present 5 to 10 ml. hydro- 
fluoric acid will assist solution. Five ml. of sulfuric acid are added and the 
mixture evaporated and heated until fumes of sulfur trioxide are evolved. 
The residue is taken up with a little water and warmed until the sulfates have 
dissolved. If decomposition is incomplete and a colored residue remains, this 
is filtered off, ignited in a platinum dish and fused with a little potassium bisul- 
fite. The fusion is dissolved in water containing a little nitric acid and the 
solution added to the bulk of the sample. 

Sulfide Ores— Pyrites, etc— The sample may be treated with HNOj and 
evaporated with HCIO*; the residue is taken up with HNOb (sp.gr. 1.135), the 
solution is boiled to expel free chlorine and the determination completed by the 
bismuthate method. 
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Slags.— These may best be decomposed by treating with HNOi (sp.gr. 
1.135) plus a few drops of HF and evaporation with HCIO4. The determination 
is completed as described in the preceding paragraph. 

Iron Ores. — May be treated in the same fashion as slags (preceding 
paragraph). 

Alloys. Manganese Alloys. — One gram of ferromanganese is dissolved in 
50 ml. of dilute nitric acid (sp.gr. 1.135) and treated with sodium bismuthate 
and the solution heated to boiling. The solution is cleared with II2SO3, 
cooled and diluted to 500 ml. and 10 to 25 ml. is treated witli a1)Out 30 ml. 
of dilute nitric acid and manganese determined by the bismuthate method. 

Manganese Bronze. — The sample may be dissolved in HNO3 (sp.gr: 1.135) 
and the determination of manganese made by the bismuthate method. 

Ferro-titanium Alloy. — This is best decomposed by fusion with sodium 
peroxide in a pure iron crucible, the fusion is taken up in water and rendered 
slightly acid with HNOs. Sufficient HNO3 (sp.gr. 1.42) is added to give a 
specific gravity of 1.135. The determination is completed by the bismuthate 
method. 

Manganese in Ferro-chrome and Metallic Chromium. — Fuse one or t\ro 
grams of the 40-inesh sample of low' carbon ferro-chromium or of the 100- 
mesh high carbon ferrochromium in a pure iron crucible with 8 to 12 grams of 
Na202, dissolve the melt in water, filter and wash the residue with water. The 
iron residue containing the manganese is dissolved in nitric acid (sp.gr. 1.135) 
and the determination completed by the sodium bismuthate method. 

For the determination of manganese in silico-manganese and manganese- 
silicon, the sample is dissolved in platinum in HF and HNO3 and the solution 
evaporated to several ml. The residue is taken up with HNO3 (f«p.gr. 1.135) 
containing 1.25 grams of boric acid, the solution digested for ten minutes at 
approximately S0° C., transferred to an Erlenmeyer flask and the determination 
completed by the bismuthate method. 

Ferro-aluimnum. — The method used for steel is suitable for this substance. 

Vanadium Alloys. — For vanadium alloy, fuse the sample cautiously with 
Na302 in a pure iron crucible, dissolving the melt in water, add a little Na202, 
boil for three minutes and filter. The residue is dissolved in HNO3 (sp.gr. 
1.135) plus a small amount of H2S03 and the determination completed by the 
bismuthate method. 

Molybdenum Alloys. — The manganese in these alloys may be determined 
in the same way as in steels. 

Tungsten Alloys and Fenotungsten.— Dissolve the sample in HF and a 
little HNO'b in a platinum dish, add HCIO4 and evaporate to fumes of HCIO4. 
Transfer to a 250-ml. beaker with 100 ml. of water, boil to expel free chlorine, 
filter and wash with 1 % HNO3. Add sufficient HNO3 (sp.gr. 1.42) to give a 
nitric acid solution of 1.135 specific gravity and finish by the bismuthate 
method. The tungstic acid residue may be tested by treating with a 5% excess 
of 10% NaOH solution and a little Na202, boiling and filtering. Any residue 
is dissolved in HNOs (sp.gr. 1.135) plus a little H2SO3, and added to the 
main solution. Complete the determination by the bismuthate method. 

FeiTo-Sillcon. — Dissolve the sample in HF and HNOs and add either 
H2SO4 or HCIO4 and evaporate to fumes of sulfur tnoxide or of HCIO4, take 
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up with HNO3 (sp.^r. 1.135), boil in case HCIO4 was used and complete by 
the bismuthate method. 

Iron and Steel. — 0.5 to 1 grsLm of steel is dissolved by heating with 30 to 
50 ml. of dilute nitric acid (1.135). The volumetric method by oxidation with 
sodium bismuthate is generally recommended, no separations of other sub- 
stances being required, as manganese may be determined directly in the sample. 

Manganese in high carbon iron and steel is best worked by solution in HNOa 
(sp.gr. 1.135) and giving a preliminary oxidation with ammonium persulfate 
to destroy the carbon, followed by cooling, and completing by the bismuthate 
method. 

Pig and Cast Iron. — One gram of the drillings is dissolved in 30 ml. of 
dilute nitric acid (1.135 sp.gr.), and as .soon as the action has ceased the sample 
is filtered through a 7-cm. filter and the residue washed with 30 ml. more of 
the acid. The filtrate containing the manganese is now treated according to the 
procedure for steel. 

MATERIALS INSOLUBLE IN ACID 

Silico-Manganese, Ferro-Chrome, Ferro-Tungsten. — These alloys are best 
cler’oinpo.sed by fusion with sodium carbonate and magnesium oxide, in pro- 
portion of 2 parts Na 2(^03 and 1 part MgO. The fused mass is broken down 
in a mortar with water, the paste transferred to a beaker and then water added 
to make the solution to about 150 ml. Sodium peroxide is added and the 
sf)lution boiled. The precipitate MnO^ is allowed to settle and is then washed 
by decantation. The residue may contain impurities such as Si02, etc., from 
which separations may be necessary. 

SEPARATIONS 

This section includes methods of special separations of manganese from 
elements that may interfere in its determination. As is frequently the case, 
isolation of manganese is not necessary, since it may be determined volumetri- 
cally ill presence of a number of elements, which would interfere in its gravi- 
metric determination. The analyst should be sufficiently familiar with the 
material to avoid needless manipulations, which not only waste time, but 
frequently lead to inaccurate results. 

Removal of Elements of the Hydrogen Sulfide Group. — This separation 
may be required in the analysis of certain alloys wdiere a separation of manganese 
from copper is required. 

The acid solution containing about 4% of free hydrochloric acid (sp.gr. 1.2), 
is saturated with hydrogen sulfide and the sulfides filtered off. Manganese 
passes into the filtrate. This treatment will effect a separation of manganese 
from mercury, lead, bismuth, cadmium, copper, arsenic, antimony, tin and the 
less common elements of the group. 

Separation of Manganese from the Alkaline Earths and the Alkalies. — The 

separation is occasionally required in the analysis of clays, limestone, dolomite, 
etc. It is required in the complete analysis of ores. In the usual course of a 
eomplete analysis of a substance, the filtrate from the hydrogen sulfide group is 
boiled free of HjS and is treated with a few ml. of nitric acid to oxidize the iron. 
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The BolutLon i» made slightly ammoiiiacal with ammonia, in pifictlM Of am- 
monium chloride, whereby iron, aluminum and chromium are pirecipitated as 
hydroxides. The filtrate is treated with hydrogen sulfide or coloTleea.ammonium 
sulfide, whereby manganese, nickel, cobalt and zinc are thrown out as sulfides 
and the alkaline earths and alkalies remain in solution. 

Separation of Manganese from Nickel and Cobalt. — The free acid of the 
sulfate or chloride solution of the elements is neutralized with sodium carbonate 
and a slight excess added. It is now made strongly arid with acetic acid and 5 
grams of ammonium acetate added for every gram of nickel and cobalt present. 
The solution is now diluted to about 200 ml. and saturated with hydrogen 
sulfide, whereby nickel and cobalt are precipitated as sulfides and manganese 
remains in solution. 

Separation of Monganeae as Manganese Dioxide. — ATanganese is preripi- 
tated as Mn02 from acid solution by KCIO3, KBrOa and from alkaline solution 
by Cl, Br etc. The importance of this separation makes it advisable to place 
the details of the procedure later in the text under Ciravimetric Methods. 
Reducing agents should be absent. If the precipitate of MnOj is large, ap- 
preciable amounts of Fe, (>o, Sb and V will be occluded. The oxides of W, Ki, 
Cb and Ta will jirecipitate with Mn02. See details under the Gravimetric 
Methods. 

Separation of Manganese from Iron and Aluminum, Basic Acetate Method. 

— The procedure effects a separation of iron, aluminum, titanium, zirconium 
and vanadium from manganese, zinc, cobalt and nickel. 

The separation depends upon the fart that solutions of acetates of iron, 
aluminum, titanium, zirconium and vanadium are decomposed when licatod 
and the insoluble basic acetates procipitaied, whereas the acetates of manganese, 
zinc, cobalt and nickel remain undecomposed when boiled fur a short time. 

Fe((’2H302),-h2n0II=2IlC2lIaO2+Fe(0II)2-(Ml302. 

The solvent action of the liberated acetic acid is prevented by tlie adrlition of 
sodium acetate which checks ionization of the acid. The method requires care 
and is somewhat tedious, but the results obtained are excellent. 

Procedure. — To the cooled acid solution of the chlorides is added a concen- 
trated aqueous solution of sodium carbonate from a burette with constant stir- 
ring until the precipitate that forms dissolves slowly. A dilute solution of the 
carbonate is now added until a slight permanent opalescence is obtained. With 
the weak reagent and careful addition of the carbonate drop by drop the proper 
neutralization of the free acid is obtained. With considerable iron present the 
solution appears a dark red color, fading to colorless as the quantity of iron 
decreases to a mere trace in the solution. Three ml. of acetic acid (sp.gr. 1.044) 
are added to dissolve the slight precipitate. The more perfect the neutraliza- 
tion before heating the less amount of reagent required for precipitating iron — 
an excess of reagent does no harm. If this does not clear the solution in two 
minutes, more acetic acid is added a drop at a time until the solution clears, 
allowing a minute or so for the reaction to take place with each addition. The 
solution is diluted to about 500 ml. and heated to boiling and 0 ml. of a 30% 
sodium acetate solution added. The solution is boiled for one minute and 
removed from the flame. (Longer boiling will form a gelatinous precipitate, 
difficult to wash and filter.) The precipitate is allowed to settle for a minute 
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or while the liquid ie hot, through a rapid filter and washed 

with ^■HHlsodjum acetate solution three times. The apex of the filter is 
punci^^MHIi a glass stirring rod and the precipitate washed into the original 
beakd^lHWb the precipitation was made with a fine stream of hot, 1 ; 1 
hydrei^^BKioid solution from a wash bottle. (Dilute HNO3 may be used in 

A iniHHtcipitation with neutralization of the acid and addition of sodium 
acetaljKflMMb **exactly as directed above. It is advisable to evaporate the 
solutidlMiail^ volume to expel most of the free mineral acid before addition of 
Na2C0| ttfllMkl large quantities of this reagent. The filtrates contain man- 
ganese^ iMK'Mdbalt and nickel; the precipitate iron, aluminum, titanium, zir- 
t'uiiinm,i MyS^dium. 


GRAVIMETRIC METHODS 

SEVARATfi#‘’',0)|t )kIANGANESE AS MANGANESE DIOXIDE 

Manganese to MnOi in neutral solution of the manganous salt 

by chlorine, bromine, hypochlorite, hypobroniite, ferricyanide; in acid solution 
by ammonium or potassium persulfate, potassium bromate or potassium per- 
chlorate. The reaction with bromate follows: 

+2Br08“+4H30 = 5Mn02+Br2+8H'*’. 

Iron may be present up to 100 : 1 but in excess of this hinders precipitation. 
In presence of large amounts of iron precipitation with hydrated zinc sulfate is 
advisable. A high concentration of ferric iron and a low concentration of 
manganese favor the formation of permanganate. In presence of iron under 
definite conditions results are reproducible and an empirical factor has been 
worked out. The National Bureau of Standards recommends multiplying the 
theoretical by 1.028. Kolthoil and Sandell apply a slightly lower factor under 
conditions given below. These authors recommend precipitation of MnOs by 
means of potassium bromate in presence of dilute acid, giving preference to 
this method over persulfate, since this reagent is not decomposed by boiling 
as is the persulfate as the precipitation of MnOz is more certain in presence of 
iron. Details of the method follow later. 

POTASSIUM BROMATE METHOD FOR DETERMINATION OF 

MANGANESE * 

Convenient quantities for the separation range from 20 to 150 mg. of man- 
f^anese. The method is useful in determining comparatively large amounts of 
manganese and is specially suited to the evaluation of manganese ores, 

^ Volumetric Determination of Manganese as Dioxide, by I. M. Kolthofi and E. B, 
^dell, Ind. Eng. Chem., Anal. Ed. 1, 181, 1029. 
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The ore is brought into solution preferably by treating the fiMH|;rouncl 
sample with PICl and KCIO3. If iron is not already present an bUMB about 
equal to that of the manganese is added in form of ferric nitrate or The 

presence of this iron makes it possible to gel consistent results. uJH sulfate 
may be added in place of iron; a slightly higher empirical factor is 

Separation of Manganese. — To a volume of about 50 ml., ommug 20 to 
150 mg. manganese, sufficient dilute sulfuric or nitric acid is add^lllibake the 
solution 0.8 to 1.0 N with respect to acid. Iron nr zinc phould h^flifesent for 
consistency of the empirical factor as stated above. One to 2 of potas- 

sium bromate are then added and the solution is heated to builin^lMIhe 1) oiling 
continued from 10 to 20 minutes according to the amount pjf tllln present. 
(Samples containing a large ratio of iron require longer boilihl; tton those in 
which the ratio is small.) If the iron content is more than 100 : t pe period of 
precipitation is increased to such an extent that it is advisably to u.se the 
bismuthate method. Water is added to replenish tliat lost by )k>ihug. The 
precipitate is ffitcred through ordinary filter paper, passing th# first portion 
again through the filter if it is turbid. Wasli the dioxide tliuroughly with 
hot water, using 6-10 portions of about 10 ml. each. The mailg|tliesc may now 
be determined either gravimetrically or voluinetrically. If K is determined 
gravimetrically an ashless filter paper should have been upA and the oxide 
ignited and weighed as Mna()4. The oxide may be distHdwSdi in II;R()4, the 
excess of acid expelled and the residue weighed as ]Mn$04. The results for 
Mn should be multiplied by 1.02 if zine is present and ilOp absent, or by 1 01 
if iron alone is present. (See also under Volumetric Malliods for the details 
that follow at this stage.) 

Manganates of zinc or calcium will be precipithl^ if present in large 
amounts. ^ 

Manganese may also be precipitated by ammonium persulfate in an am- 
moniacal solution, potassium chlorate and chloride of lime in presence of zinc 
chloride in a neutral solution.^ 


DETERMINATION OF MANGANESE AS PYROPHOSPHATE 

Manganese i>s precipitated as ammonium manganese phosphate, NH4Mn^ 
PO4, and then ignited to pyrophosphate, MihPzO?. The method is known as 
Gibbs' Phosphate Process.^ 

Procedure. — The cold solution of manganese chloride ^ obtained as directed 
in previous sections, should be diluted so as to contain not over 0.1 gram of 
manganese oxide equivalent per 100 ml. of solution. A cold satu^iated solution 
of ammonium sodium phosphate (microcosmic salt, 170 grams per liter; 9 ml. 
precipitates an equivalent of 0.1 gram of the oxide) is now added in slight excess. 
The solution is made strongly ammoniacal and heated to boiling, the boiling 
being continued until the precipitate becomes crystalline. After allowing to 

* J. Pattinson, J. Chem. Soc., 35, 365, 1899. 

* Gibbs, Chem. News, 17, 195 1868, 

* 8onie analysts prefer to add the phosphate reagent to the strongly ammoniacal 
solution, boiling hot. 

(N.B. also F. A. Gooch and M. Austin, Am. J. Sci. (IV), 6, 233, 1898. A. A. Blair, 
'‘The Chemical Analysis of Iron,” 8 ed., p. 106.) 
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settle until cold, the precipitate is filtered off (the filtrate being teated with more 
of the precipitating reagent to assure that an excess had been added), and dis- 
solved in a little dilute hydrochloric or sulfuric acid. 

Reprecipitation of the Phosphate. — The free acid is neutralized with am- 
monia added in slight excess until the odor is quite distinct, the solution heated 
to boiling, and a few ml. of additional phosphate reagent added. The crystal- 
line precipitate is filtered into a weighed Gooch crucible, washed free of chlorides 
with very dilute ammonia (AgNOs+HNOa test), dried and ignited to the pyro- 
phosphate. The ignition is conducted, as in case of magnesium, by heating 
first over a low flame and gradually increasing the heat to the full power of the 
burner. The final residue will appear white or a pale pink. 

Mn2p2O7X0.4997=MnO, 

Mn2rzO7X0.3870=Mn. 

Notes. — Zinc, ni(^kd, copper and other elements precipitated as phosphates should 
hn absont fruin the solution. The separation fi*om iron is generally made by the basic 
arotal-c method and manganese procipitated from the filtrate, free of oilier elements, 
ns the peroxiilo M11O2, by means of bromine added to the aminoniacal solution. Other 
nxirli/ing reagents may be used, as has bet^n stated. The dioxide is dissolved in strong 
hydrochloric acid and the above precipitation effected. 


VOLUMETRIC METHODS 

VOLHARD'S METHOD FOR MANGANESE « 

The method is based on the principle that when potassium permanganate is 
added to a neutral manganese salt all of the manganese is oxidized and pre- 
cipitated. When this stage is reached any excess of permanganate is imme- 
diately evidemt by the color produced. The calculation of results may be based 
on the reaction, 

3MnS04+2KMn04+2Il20=5Mn02+K2S04+2H2S04, 

or 

5ZnS04+6MnS04+4KMn04+14H20=4KHS04+7H2S04+5ZnH2-2Mn08, 

the ratio in either case being 2KMn04=3Mn. 

Procedure .^The material decomposed with hydrochloric and nitric acid 
and taken to fumes with sulfuric acid, as stated for the preparation of the 
sample, is cooled and boiled with 25 ml, of water until all salts have dis- 
solved; then continue as follows: Transfer the mixture to a 500-ml. graduated 
flask and add an emulsion of zinc oxide in slight excess to precipitate the iron. 

‘ Applicable for high grade ores. 
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Uie fl Mlf to fadilitote the precipitation and see that a alight exotos of 
zino oxide remains when the reaction is complete. Now dilute the contents ot 
the flask up to the mark with cold water, mix thoroughly and allow to stand a 
short tima and partially settle. By means of a graduated pipette draw off 
100 ml. of the clear supernatant liquid and transfer it to an 8-oz. flask. While 
the precipitate in the 500-ml. flask may appear large, it actually occupies but a 
very small space, and any error caused by it may consequently be neglected. 
Likewise the error in meaaurement due to change of temperature during the 
manipulation is insignificant. Heat the solution in the small flask to Ixiiliiig, 
add two or three drops of nitric acid (which causes the subsequent precipitate 
to settle more quickly) and titrate with a standard solution of potassium per- 
manganate. The permanganate causes a precipitate which clouds the liq\iid 
and it is therefore necessary to titrate cautiously and agitate the flask after 
each addition, and then allow the precipitate to settle sufflciently to observe 
*whBther or not the solution is colored pink. A little experience will enable 
one to judge by the volume of the precipitate formed, about how rapidly to 
run in the permanganate. The final pink tinge, indicating the end of the reac- 
tion, is best observed by holding the flask against a white background and 
observing the upper edges of the liquid. When this point is attained, bring the 
contents of the flask nearly to a boil once more and again observe if the pink 
tint still persists, adding more permanganate if necessary. In making this 
end-test avoid actually boiling the liquid, as a continual destruction of the color 
may sometimes thus be eiTected and the true end-point considerably passed. 
When the color thus remains permanent the operation is ended. Observe the 
number of ml. of permanganate solution used and calculate the result. 

It is customary to use the same permanganate solution for both iron and 
manganese. Ha\ing determined the factor for iron, this may be multiplied 
by 0.2952 ^ to obtain the factor for manganese. It will be observed that 
2KMn04 are required for 3Mn, and in the reaction for iron that 2KMn04 
are required for lOFe. 


VOLUMETRIC DETERMINATION OF MANGANESE 

BI8MUTHATE METHOD 

The determination of manganese by the bismuthate method is generally 
conceded to be the most accurate analytical procedure for determination of 
this element in iron and steel It is simple and rapid, and generally can be 
accomplished without a previous separation being necessary. The principle 

• ^ An empirical factor 0.2984 is recommended by Cir. No. 26, National Bureau of 
Standards, in place of 0.2952 to obtain the manganese factor from iron. 
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of the prooeu depends upon the fact that under certain conditipna biTale&t 
manganese can be quantitatively oxidised to permanganic acid by sodiuin 
bismuthate. This permanganic acid can now be titrated by a standard reduc- 
ing agent such as sodium thiosulfate, 
arsenious acid, or ferrous sulfate. . 

The application of the bismuth- 
ate method to the determination of 
large amounts of manganese has 
been made by Tlios. It. Cunningham 
and K. W. Coltman (J. Ind. and Eng. 

Chem,, 16, 58, 1924). They recom- 
mend the following procedures: 

DETERMINATION OE MAN- 
GANESE IN MANGANESE 
ORES 

Descriptions of the application 
of the bismuthate method to the de- 
termination of manganese in man- 
ganese ores, ferro-manganese, and 
manganese metal are given in the Fio. 60. Fio. 61. 

following paragraphs. The adapta- 
tion of tlie method to other products high in manganese is easily made after 
the operator becomes familiar with the conditions necessary. 

Reagents Required. — (1) Concentrated nitric acid (specific gravity 1.42), 
freed from nitrous oxide by passing air through the solution for half an hour. 
If air from a compressor is used, it must be freed from oil and dust. 

(2) Nitric acid of specific gravity 1.135, made by adding 500 ml. of the 
above acid to 1300 ml. of water. 

(3) Dilute nitric for washing, prepared by adding 30 ml. of the concentrated 
acid described above to 1 liter of water. 

(4) Sodium bismuthate. This reagent generally contains approximately 
80% of NaBiOj. If there is any doubt as to its oxidizing power, it may be 
tested as follows: 

One-half gram is shaken up with 4 grams of potassium iodide and a little 
water in a stoppered flask. Fifteen milliliters of hydrochloric acid (specific 
gravity 1.19) are added and the solution is allowed to stand in the dark, with 
occasional shaking, until the bismuthate has entirely decomposed. The solu- 
tion is diluted to 300 ml. and titrated with 0.1 N sodium thiosulfate, starch 
being used as indicator. 

One ml. of 0.1 N NaiStOs= 0.0140 gram NaBiOi. 

(5) Ammonium persulfate (C.P.). 

(6) Ferrous ammonium sulfate. 

(7) Hydrogeu peroxide (3%). 

(8) SulfuroUB acid. Solution of sulfur dioxide in water, 

(9) Standardized 0.1 N potassium permanganate. 
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Solution of the Ore. — Grind the sample to pass lOO-mesh and dry approri- 
mately 2.005 grams in a small 10-ml. weighing bottle, provided with a ground 
glass stopper, at 120® C. for one hour, or 105 to 110® C, for 2 hours. Cool the 
bottle and ore in a desiccator and weigh, the stopper being loosened for a second 
or BO just before completion of the weighing. Empty the ore into a 400-nil. 
beaker, stopper the bottle and reweigh. Subtraction of the weight of the bottle, 
plus the residue, gives the weight of the dry ore transferred to the beaker. 
Dissolve the sample by heating with about 40 ml. of nitric acid (1 to 1) in a 
400-ml. covered beaker, adding hydrogen peroxide in small portions until the 
violent evolution of oxygen is over and no black particles of ore remain. Rinse 
the cover glass and sides of the beaker with hot water and add bismuthate in 
small (0.05 gram) portions until a permanent precipitate of manganese dioxide 
forms. Any organic matter is thus destroyed and the excess of hydrogen 
peroxide removed. Boil for 2 or 3 minutes and then add sulfurous acid, drop 
by drop, until the solution clears. Boil the solution for 5 minutes longer and 
filter it into a 500-ml. volumetric flask. Wash the siliceous residue well with 
water and ignite it in platinum. Treat the residue with several drops of 
sulfuric acid (sp. gr. 1.84), several ml. of nitric acid (sp. gr. 1.42) and sufficient 
hydrofluoric acid (48%) to dissolve the silica and evaporate the solution to 
fumes of sulfur trioxide. Dissolve the residue in water and add to the solution 
in the flask. Bring the solution to a temperature of about 20® C., and make it 
up to the mark with water at this temperature. 

Organic matter, including graphite, may best be destroyed by the addition 
of 30 to 35 ml. of perchloric acid (60%) to the 400-ml, beaker containing the 
HNO$ solution of the sample and boiling until fumes of HCIO4 are freely evolved 
and Mn02 begins to separate. Fifty (50) ml. of nitric acid (sp. gr. 1.135) are 
added, the solution boiled for several minutes to expel free chlorine, and the 
separated Mn 02 cleared by the addition of perhydrol (30% H2O2) drop by drop. 
The solution is boiled for about 3 minutes longer, filtered, etc., as described in 
the preceding paragraph. 

With artificial manganese dioxide, where the weight of insoluble residue is 
insignificant, or in ease the residue from an ore is flocculent and not sandy, the 
treatment with hydrofluoric and sulfuric acids may be omitted and the ore solu- 
tion rinsed directly into the flask. Any barium in the ore will precipitate when 
the sulfuric acid solution of the residue is added to the main solution, but the 
barium sulfate does not interfere with the subsequent operations. 

Trial DeterminatioD. — As it is desirable that the back titration with per- 
manganate be not too great (say, from 10 to 20 ml.), it is best, when ores of 
unknown manganese content are being analyzed, to make a rough preliminary 
determination of the amount of manganese present, so that the amount of 
ferrous salt added may not be excessive. For this purpose transfer 25.0 ml. of 
the well-mixed solution with a pipette to a 300-ml, Erlenmeyer flask and add 
12 ml. of nitric acid (specific gravity 1.42) and about 13 ml. of water. Cool 
this solution, add 1.7 grams of bismuthate, agitate the mixture for 1 minute, 
dilute with 50 ml. of water, and filter through asbestos, washing the residue 
with dilute (3%) nitric acid. Add 2.5 grams (weighed) oMhe solid ferrous 
ammonium sulfate to the filtrate and titrate back withthe 0.1 N permanganate. 
Calculate in the usual manner the weight of manganese present in the 25-mI. 
]x>rtion. As 100 ml. will be used in the actual determination, multiply the 
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result by 4, and calculate approximately the amount of bismuthate neeesaary 
(20 grams 1 gram for manganese) and also a weight of ferrous sulfate that 
will give from 10 to 20 ml. in the back titration. The bismuthate is weighed 
out roughly, and the necessary ferrous sulfate weighed out to within half a 
niilligram just preceding the titration. 

Final Determination. — Transfer two 100-mL aliquot portions with a pipette 
to 7r)0-ml. Erlpnmpyer flasks and add 50 ml. concentrated nitric acid and 50 ml. 
of water to each. (Total volume, 200 ml.) Cool the solutions (with ice, if 
possible) and add the calculated amount of bismuthate all at once. Agitate 
the nmtenis of the flank briskly for 1 minute, add 200 ml. of cold water, and filter 
through asbestos, washing the residue witli dilute nitric acid (solution No. 3) 
until the washings do not show the slightest trace of pink. 

Place the weighed ferrous salt in a liter beaker and add the contents of 
Die suction flask to it. Stir thoroughly until the permanganic acid has been 
derolorized and all the salt dissolved. Titrate at once with the standardized 
0.1 N jmtabsium permanganate to faint pink color. 

Typical Analysis. — Two grams of ore were dissolved and made up to 500 ml.; 
two 100-ml. aliquot portions were oxidized and 9 grams of ferrous salt added to 
reduce the j>ermanganie -arid formed. 


Manganese 

IN MANfiANESE DkE 

Aliquot 

No. 1 

Aliquot 
No. 2 

Back titration, ml 

20.1 

20.2 

Eipiivalciit of ferrous salt, uil 

22S.6 

228.6 

Differ CD CO, ml 

of manganesn, gram 

208.5 

208.4 

0.2291 

0.2290 

IVjTeiiiage uf maugancse 

57.2C 

57.24 


ANALYSIS OF FKRllOMANCANKSE AND MANGANESE METAL 

The weight of sample used is giiverned by the manganese content; for 80% 
ferromanganese 0.30 gram may he used aad for manganese metal, 0.25 gram. 
As there is no difficulty in obtaining a uniform sample, it is preferable to weigh 
out individual portions of the lOQ-niesh sample for the determination, instead 
of using an aliquot part of a large sample. The following procedure as regards 
the quantity i)f acid and final volume presupposes the presence of about 0.25 
gram of manganese. 

The sample is transferred to a 750-ml. Erlenmeyer flask and dissolved in 
L) ml. of nitric acid (sp.gr. 1.135), 5 ml. of perchloric acid (60%) are introduced 
and the solution is boiled gently until the perchloric acid fumes strongly. 
The heat applied to the flask should be such that the perchloric acid refluxes 
down the sides, no great amount being lost by volatilization. After several 
minutes' heating, when a small amount of manganese dioxide has separated out, 
the liquid is cooled, treated with 10 ml. of water and 50 ml. of nitric acid 
(a]).gr, 1.135) and heated to boiling. Sulfurous acid or sodium nitrite solution 
in sufficient amount to just dissolve the manganese dioxide and to reduce any 
chromium present to the trivalent state is added and the solution is boiled for 
5 minutes to expel oxides of nitrogen. After cooling to room temperature, 
sufEcient nitric acid (sp.gr. 1,135) is added to bring the volume of the solution 
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to 250 ml., aa shown by a mark on the flask, and the liquid is cooled to 10 to 
15“ C. The manganese is then oxidized with bismuthate and determined as 
described under Analysis of Manganese Ore.” 

About 7.6 grams of sodium bismuthate are necessary for the oxidation and 
9 grams of ferrous salt will reduce the permanganic acid resulting from a 0.2500- 
gram sample of 95% manganese metal. 

The following data are from typical determinations on a sample of standard 
high-carbon ferromanganese: 


MANOANUBn IN Ferromanqanese 


Weight of 

iwiuplc 

g- 

n 

KMnOi 
Daui valent of 
ferrous salt 

Dll. 

Dark 

titriitioii 

ml. 

0.1 N 
KMiiOi 
nonRumed 
ml. 

Per sent 
manganefte 

0.2500 

7.5 

101.3 




0.2500 

7.5 

191.3 




0.3000 

9.0 

229.2 

HHH 




Manganese in Manganese Metal 


No. 

Weight of 
sample 

e. 

Ferrous 

salt 

^ KMd 04 
Kquivalent of. 
ferrous salt 
ml. 

Back 

titration 

ml. 

0.1 N 
KMnOi 
DunauniiHl 
nil. 

Per cent 
niangancflo 

1 


8.000 

203.8 

■■ 

175.3 

06.29 

2 


9.000 

229.2 


219.2 


3 

IHi 

9.000 

229.2 

10.2 




Notes. — The conditions necessary for securing complete oxidation of large quantities 
of manganese and for preventing the permai^^anic acid from undergoing any appreciable 
decomposition during the Bul)sefiuont filtration are siunmarized below. 

Concentration of Nitic Acid. — The manganese should be present in a solution con- 
tainiiig fr^ 11% (specific gravity 1.0()2) to 22% (specific gravity 1.135) by wei^t of 
nitric add. If the concentration of nitric add falls much below 11%, the oxidation 
of the manganese will not be complete unless the time of shaking l^e increased to more 
than 1 minute. 

ConcratTEtion of Manganese. — A solution of permanganic acid containing about 
0.05 gram of manganese per 100 ml. has the maximum stability, but the w^eight of 
manganese can be increai^ to 0.1 gram in 100 ml. without dan^r of any material 
decomposition occurring during the time required for Mtcring on the excess of bifl- 
muthate. When the concentration of manganese rises much al)ovc 0.10 gram per 
100 ml., the rate of decomposition of the permanganic acid is unduly rapid. 

Amount of Sodium Bismuthate Necessoiy. — ^Approximately 26 grams of sodium 
bismuthate (79% NaBiOi) must be used for 1 gram of manganese. 

Time of Ozidation. — Shaking for 1 minute is sufficient to insure complete oxidation 
of t^manganese to permanganic acid provided the foregoing conditions are adhered to. 

Chlorides should bo removed by taking the solution to fumes with HsSOi. The 
residue is dissolv^ in a small amount of water and the solution is evaporate to fumes 
* time to insure the removal of every trace of chloride. 

only common metals that seriously interfere with the determination are cerium. 
Cobalt, and Kxivalent chromium. A method for the determination of cerium outlined 
by Metzger is exactly the same in principle as Uie bismuthate method for manganese. 
Any oerim present must therefore be separated as oxalate in acid solution, and the 
oxalic acid in the filtrate destroyed by evaporation with sulfuric and nitric acids as a 
ptehminaiy to the determination of manganese. 
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The pink color produced by large amounts of cobalt interferes with the titration 
of permanganic acid. Tills can be overcome by separating the manganese from the 
bulk of the cobalt by precipitating it with sodium or potassium chlorate. 

While trivalent chromium is in hot solution oxidized to the scxivalent state by 
bismuthate and by permanganic acid, the error caused by small amounts of trivalent 
chromium is not appreciable provided the solution is kept cold (lO"* C.), and is oxidized, 
filt/ered, and titrated as rapidly as possible. When more than a small percentage of 
chromium is present, it should be separated from the manganese by one of the several 
methods tl^t have been proposed. Precipitation of the manganese from a nitric acid 
solution with sodium or potassium chlorate with subsequent filtration does not effect 
complete removal of chromium, but is useful in some cases. Fusion v«ith sodium 
peroxide foUowed filtration will give a complete Sfiparation, manganese remaining 
in the residue as oxide and chromium passing into the filtrate as sodium chromate. 
Watters precipitates chromium and ferric iron with zinc oxide and determines man^nese 
in the filtrate, while Cain precipitates chromium and vanadium from a ferrous solution 
with cadmium carbonate and analyzes the filtrate for manganic. Sexivalent chromium 
interferes with the detennination of manganese by the bismuthato method and must 
be reduced to the trivalent condition prior to the final oxidation with bismuthate. 

Althoui^h any vanadium present is reduced by the ferrous sulfate added during the 
determination, it is nnixidized by an equivalent amount of permanganic acid during 
the back titration, the manganese titration as a consequence being unaffected. 


ANALYSIS FOR MANGANESE ORES* 

Approximately 0.5000 gram of the agate ground sample is transferred to a 
small (10 ml.) weighing bottle provided with a ground glas.s stopper and heated 
for one hour or longer (to constant weight) at 120° C. (this temperature is 
recommended by the U. S. Bureau of Standards) in an oven through which 
there is passed a rapid stream of air that has been dried by passage through 
concentrated sulfuric acid and subsequently preheated to the temperature of 
the oven. The bottle and ore are allowed to cool in a desiccator and accurately 
weighed, the stopper being loosened for a second or so just before the completion 
of the weighing. The contents of the bottle are transferred to a 250-ml. beaker 
and the weighing bottle is stoppered and reweighed. Subtraction of the weight 
of the bottle plus any small amount of adhering ore from the original weight bf 
the bottle plus the sample gives the exact weight of the dry ore transferred to 
the beaker. Manganese ores are frequently so hygroscopic as to render neces- 
sary the procedure described if the highest accuracy is desired. The use of 
0.5000-gram sample is based on the assumption that the ore contains approxi- 
mately 50% manganese. If the percentage of manganese should be higher or 
lower than 50% to the extent of 3% or more, a correspondingly smaller or 
larger weight should be taken in order that the weight of manganese will be 
approximately 0.2500 gram. 

('ifty ml. of nitric acid (sp.gr. 1.135) and 1 to 3 ml. (a sufficient amount) 
of hydrogen peroxide (30%) diluted with 10 ml. of water are added to the beaker 
containing the sample. The solution is warmed and stirred until the mineral 
appears to have been decomposed completely and nothing but a comparatively 
white siliceous residue remains. The solution is then filtered on a 0-cm. paper 
into a 750-mL Erlenmeyer flask and the paper and residue are washed thor- 
oughly with nitric acid (sp.gr. 1.135) to remove all manganese nitrate. The 
residue is ignited in a 50-ml. platinum crucible at a low temperature, treated 
with 2 to 3 drops of sulfuric acid (sp.gr. 1,84) and 2 ml. of hydrofluoric acid 

* Method of the Electro Metallurgical Company, supplied by T. R. Cunningham. 
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(46%) and the solution evaporated to dryness. The residue is fused with 1 or 
2 grams (a sufficient amount) of potassium p 3 Tosulfate; the melt dissolved in 
25 ml. of nitric acid (sp.gr. 1.135) and added to the main solution. 

Approximately one gram of sodium bismuthatc is next added to the nitrio 
acid solution of the manganese obtained as described in the preceding para- 
graph and, to insure the oxidation of h^'drogen peroxide and of any organic 
matter, the liquid is boiled for severar minutes. A sufficient volume of sul- 
furous acid to clear the solution is then introduced and the contents of the flask 
are boiled for five minutes to expel oxides of nitrogen, diluted with nitric acid 
(sp. gr.1.135) to a volume of 250 ml. (as shown by a mark on the flask), and 
cooled to a temperature of 10 to 15*^ C. 

Provided the preceding instructions have been follow^ed, the mangane.se will 
be present in a concentration of approximately 0.001 gram per ml. of .solution 
The concentration of manganese (approx. 0.001 gram per ml.), the strength of 
nitric acid (sp.gr. 1.135), and the temperature (10 to 15® C.) specified arc condi- 
tions which insure the maximum stability of the permanganic acid formed as 
further described. Approximately 7.0 grams of sodium bismuthatc (80%) arc 
added to the flask and the solution is briskl}^ agitated for 1 minute, diluted with 
250 ml. of cold water, and immediately filtered on a layer of acid washed asbes- 
tos supported on a 2'" alundum or perforated porcelain plate resting in a large 
glass funnel. To insure the complete oxidation of the manganese to perman- 
ganic acid under the cDndition.s specified, it i.s essential that sodium bismuthate 
(80% Na BiOa) be used in the ratio of at least 26 grams to every gram of man- 
ganese in solution. The filter and residue arc washed with cold 3% nitric acid 
(made by diluting colorless nitric acid, sp.gr. 1.42, with cold w^ater) until the 
washings are entirely colorless, when the filtrate and w^ashings are immediately 
treated as described in the next paragraph. After having transferred the solu- 
tion and excess of sodium bismuthate to the filter, at no time should the filter be 
allowed to suck dry until the washings are colorless, or else permanganic acid 
will be retained by the residue. 

Nine grams of special C.P. ferrous ammonium sulfate taken from a w^ell- 
mixed bottle of the salt are w^eighed on a clock-gla.S6 by means of an analytical 
balance and added to solution of permanganic acid. As soon as the reduction is 
complete and the salt has completely dissolved, the excess of FeSOr (NH 4 ) 2 S 04 
is determined by titration with a 0.1 N solution of potassium permanganate. 

Provided the operations are carried out as described, small amounts of 
chromium (2% or less) do not interfere with the determination. Larger 
amounts of chromium interfere to some extent and should be separated prior 
to the oxidation with bismuthate. 


ANALYSIS OF SILICO MANGANESE ALLOYS* 

Determiiiatioii of Manganese. — Thirty-five one-hundredths (0,3500) of a 
gram of the 100-mesh sample of silico-manganese (65 to 70% manganese) nr 
one (1.0000) gram of ferromanganese silicon is covered with from 5 to 10 ml. 
of hydrofluoric acid (48%?) a l^irge platinum dish provided with a gold or 
platinum cover and when the reaction begins to slow up nitric acid (sp.gr. L42) 

* Method of the Electro Metallurgical Company, submitted by T. B. Cunningham. 
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is addedi a few drops at a time until the sample has dissolved completely. 
A further addition of about 5 ml. of hydrofluoric acid is made. 

The contents of the dish are evaporated on a sand bath to approximately 
2 ml., when 5 ml. perchloric acid (60%) are introduced and the solution eva- 
porated to fumes of perchloric acid. The contents of the dish are transferred 
to a 750-inl. Erlenmeycr flask with 175 ml. of cold water and a few drops of 
sulfurous acid, and the solution is boiled for 4 or 5 minutes to expel free chlorine. 
Seventy-five (75) ml. of nitric acid (sp.gr. 1.42) free from nitrous fumes, and 
approximately 0.5 gram of sodium bismuthate are introduced and the liquid 
boiled for several minutes longer. Sulfurous acid is next added, dropwise, 
until the permanganic acid or any precipitate that formed has dissolved and an 
excess of about 1 ml. (sufficient to reduce to the trivalent form any chromium 
present in the solution) has been provided. The liquid is finally boiled for 
about 5 minutes to completely expel oxides of nitrogen, diluted with cold water 
to 250 ml. (as shown by a mark on the flask), cooled to 15*^ C. and treated as 
described in the third paragraph. 

Troviding the preceding instructions have been followed, the manganese 
will be present in a concentration of approximately 0.001 gram per ml. of 
solution. The c<)ncentrati()n of manganese (approximately 0.001 gram per ml.), 
the strength of nitric acid (sp.gr. 1.135) and the temperature (10-15° C.) speci- 
fied are conditions which insure the maximum stability of the permanganic acid 
as further described. Approximately 7 grams of sodium bismuthate (80%) are 
added to the flask and the solution is briskly agitated for 1 minute, diluted with 
250 ml. of cold water and immediately filtered on a layer of acid-washed asbestos 
supported on a 2 -iii. alundum or perforated porcelain plate resting in a large 
glass funnel. To insure the eoiiiplelB oxidation of the manganese to perman- 
ganic acid under the conditions specified, it is essential that sodium bismuthate 
(80% NaBiOj) be used in the ratio of at least 26 grams to every gram of man- 
ganese in solution. The filter and residue are washed with cold 3% nitric 
acid until the washings are entirely colorless, when the filtrate and w^ashings are 
immediately treated as described in the next paragraph. At no time should 
the filter be allowed to suck dry until the w^ashiiigs are entirely colorless. 

Nine (l).OOO) grams of ferrous ammonium sulfate, taken from a well-mixed 
bottle of the salt, are Aveighed on a clock-glass by means of an analytical balance 
and added to the solution of permanganic acid. As soon as the reduction is 
complete and the salt has completely dissolved, the excess of FeSO^- (NIl 4)2804 
is determined by titration with an 0.1 N solution of potassium permanganate. 
The following equations show the reactions which occur: 

H2Mii2OB+10FeSO4+7Il2SO4 = 5rc2(SO4)3+2MnSO4+8H2O. 

10FeSO4+2KMnO4 + 8H2SC)4-5Fe2(SO4)3+2MnSO4+K2SO4+8HjO. 

Provided the operations are carried nut as described, small amounts of 
chromium ( 2 % or less) do not interfere with the determination. Larger 
amounts of chromium interfere to some extent ^nd should be separated prior 
to the oxidation with bismuthate. 

Ferrous ammonium sulfate is used to reduce the permanganic acid formed. 
It is added in solid form, weighed to ±0.5 mg., just before the determination is 
started. This salt is preferable to ferrous sufate, as it goes into solution more 
readily. The manganese value of the ferrous salt must be known, and for this 
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purpose 5.0000 grams {±0.5 mg.) are titrated with the standard permanganate 
used. This titration should be made in sulfuric acid solution. If the salt is 
kept in a well-corked bottle, the standard will suffer practically no change, and 
having once been well mixed and standardized may be used indefinitely. If 
preferred, a 0.1 N solution of ferrous ammonium sulfate may be used instead of 
the solid salt. 

The excess of ferrous salt is now titrated with a standardized solution of 
potassium permanganate, preferably of about 0.1 N strength. The perman- 
ganate may be standardized against National Bureau of Standards sodium oxa- 
late, according to their recommendations, by means of pure manganous oxalate 
as hereinafter described, or against pure anhydrous manganous sulfate. Owing 
to the difficulty of preparing the latter salt so that it is of theoretical composition, 
the first two methods of standardization are preferable. After the normality 
of the solution against sodium oxalate has been determined, the theoretical 
factor — viz., 1 ml. 0.1 N KMn 04 = 0.001099 gram of manganese — may be used. 

Standardization against MnSOi - — ^In order to determine the value of the 
permanganate in terms of manganese, mangaiions sulfate prepared in the fol- 
lowing manner may be used: 

Potassium permanganate (the ordinary C.P. product) was reduced in the 
presence of sulfuric acid with a little less than the calculated amount of oxalic 
acid, and the manganese dioxide formed is filtered off and discarded. The 
solution of manganese sulfate is treated with ammonium carbonate and the 
resulting manganese carbonate filtered and washed free from sulfates by de- 
cantation. This precipitate is added to a boiling solution of oxalic acid, and the 
manganous oxalate formed filtered and washed free from acid with distilled 
water. This product is converted to the sulfate by heating to constant weight at 
480° to 520° C., with an excess of sulfuric acid. An accurately weighed amount 
of the pure manganous sulfate (2.7536 grams of MnS04, equivalent to 1.0018 
grams of manganese) is dissolved and made up to 1 liter with nitric acid (spe- 
cific gravity 1.135). One hundred and 200-mI. portions of this solution are 
oxidized with sodium bismuthate, filtered, and reduced by addition of accurately 
weighed amounts of ferrous ammonium sulfate, the excess of which is deter- 
mined by means of 0.1 N permanganate that had been standardized against 
sodium oxalate. The relation between the ferrous ammonium sulfate and the 
permanganate is carefully determined. The results that are obtained, confirm 
Blum’s statement that either manganous sulfate or sodium oxalate may be used 
as the primary standard for the bismuthate method, or expressed in another 
form, that the manganese is quantitatively oxidized to the heptavalent state. 

2Mn+++5NaBi03+14H->2Mn04-+5Bi++++5Na++7H20. 

The following substances interfere with the method; nitrous oxide, Cl, Cc, 
Co, Cr, V, P, Ag, Sb. 

lodometric Method for Determining Manganese. — Manganese is precipi- 
tated as dioxide according to the procedure described under the Gravimetric 
Methods — Bromate Method. The dioxide placed in the flask in which the 
precipitation is made is treated with 50-75 ml. of water and 5 ml. of 20% solution 
of KF* 2 H 20 and 5 ml. 4 N H 2 SO 4 and about 1-2 grams of KI, The liberated 
iodine is titrated with 0.1 N Na^BjOa solution. Use a weaker solution of 
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Na 2 S |03 if the amounts of Mn are small. Near the end-point the flask should 
be shaken and the titration completed. 

Empirical factors — Zinc present and iron absent; 1 ml. 0.1 N NaaSaOa, 
0.002747 X 1.02 » 0.002801 g. Mn. Iron present: 1 ml. 0.1 N Na2S20a, 
0.002747X1.01 = 0.002774 g. Mn. 

Ferrous Sulfate Method for Manganese. — Separate manganese as dioxide 
according to the method described under Gravimetric Methods — Bromate 
Method. To the washed precipitate add dilute sulfuric acid and an excess of 
standard ferrous sulfate. Titrate the excess with standard potassium per- 
manganate. Convert the two solutions to equivalent volumes and multiply 
the difference (FeSOi-KMnOO by the empirical factors given above under 
lodumctric Method. 

Notes.— Kulthoff and Sandell state that chromium does not affect results. Molyb- 
datesj except in small amounts, give results that arc toe low; timgsten to a less extent 
gives low results. Phosuhorlc acid in appreciable quantities interferes. Cobalt and 
iron may l>e present to tne extent of 70 mg. with 75 mg. Mn. Small amounts of lead, 
nickel and bismuth may be present. Chlorides are oxidized hy the bromate and do not 
interfere. Amnioniiim salts should not be present in quantity. Vanadium is absorbed 
by the M 11 O 3 , but docs not interfere with the Ferrous Sulfate Method. 

FORD-WILLIAMS METHOD FOR MANGANESE 

In this method manganese dioxide is precipitated by potassium chlorate 
from a nitric acid solution. Chlorine dioxide gas that is formed by the reaction 
is boiled off, the manganese dioxide is dissolved by an excess of ferrous sulfate 
or o.\alic acid and the excess of the reducing agent is titrated with standard 
potassium permanganate. 

Reagents. — 0.03 N solutions of potassium permanganate, ferrous sulfate (or 
oxalic acid or sodium oxalate). See Manganese in Steel for preparation of 
reagents, chapter on Iron. 

Procedure. — A sample of about 3 grains of steel is dissolved in 60 ml. of 
dilute nitric acid (sp.gr. 1.2). (For ores see Preparation and Solution of the 
Sample.) The solution is evaporated to about 50 ml. and 50 ml. concentrated 
nitric acid added and about 3 grams of potassium chlorate. The solution is 
boiled for about 15 minutes and the flask removed from the source of heat, 
(KCIO3 added to boiling HNOa will cause an explosion.) Fifty ml. more of 
nitric acid (d. 1.42) are added and 3 grams of KClOj and the solution again 
boiled. After cooling under water of a tap, the precipitated Mn02 is filtered 
onto asbestos (an asbestos mat over a plug of glass wool in a funnel), and is 
washed with concentrated nitric acid until free from iron and then with water 
until free from acid. 

The precipitate is now placed in a flask, together with the asbestos, 50 ml. 
of the standard ferrous sulfate are added and the solution diluted to aboirt 
200 ml. The mixture is shaken to dissolve the MnOj and the excess of 0.03 N 
ferrous solution is titrated wdth 0.03 N potassium permanganate. 

Calculation. — If the permanganate is standardized against sodium oxalate, 
the oxalate equivalent of 1 ml. of the permanganate solution multiplied by 
0.4099 will give the equivalent manganese per ml., according to theory (see 
note). 

Ind. Eng. Chem., Anal. Ed. 1 , 181 (1929). 
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Note. — The nitric acid must be free from nitrous acid as this reduces MnDj, 

The permanganate equivalent is 5/3 of the permanganate equivalent of the V ollmrd's 
method, in which the valeni^ of manganese is reduc^ from 7 to 4 Here the valence 
is reduced to 2. It is advisable to get the value of the reagents in terms of manganese 
on standard samples of manganese. 


AMMONIUM PERSULEATE METHOD FOR DETERMINING SMALL 
AMOUNTS OF MANGANESE BY COLORIMETRIC COMPARISON 
OR BY TITRATION “ 

The process depends upon the oxidation of manganous salts to permanganate 
by ammonium persulfate in presence of a catalytic agent such as silver nitrate: 

2Mn(N0a)2+5(Nll4)2SA+8H20=5(NH4).S04+r)Il2S04+llIN03 

+ 2 IlMn 04 . 

The reaction takes place equally well in sulfuric or in nitric acid solution, 
or in a mixture of the two. The essential point is the presence of a sufficient 
amount of silver nitrate catalyst (fifteen times Mn present). 

Procedure. — One gram of ore is dissolved in hydrochloric acid, followed by 
sulfuric and taken to fumes as directed under Preparation and Solution of tlie 
Sample. The sulfate taken up with water is made to a volume of 100 ml If 
the color comparison is to be made the solution should be filtered through a 
dry filter, otherwise the filtration may be omitted. Twenty ml. (equal to 0.2 
gram) of the material is taken for the test. In the case of steel, 0.1 to 0.2 gram 
of the drilling, dissolved in dilute nitric acid, is taken. 

Oxidation. — The solution is transferred to a test-tube, 1X10 in., if the 
color comparison i.s to be made, or into a ISO-ml. Erleiimeyer flask, if the sample 
is to be titrated. Fifteen ml, of .silver nitrate solution (1.5 grams AgNOa per 
liter of water), are added; the solution heated to 80 to 00° C. by placing the 
receptacle in hot water, and then 1 gram of ammonium persulfate added. When 
the color commences to develop the sample is cooled in cold water, while the 
evolution of oxygen continues. The sample is poured into the comparison tube 
and the color compared with that obtained from an ore or steel sample of known 
manganese content, run in the same way. 

In the titration method the solution in the Erlenmeyer flask is diluted to 
about 100 ml., 10 ml. of 0 . 2 % salt solution added, and the sample titrated with 
standard sodium arsenite until the permanganate color is destroyed, The ml. 
of the reagent used multiplied by the factor per ml. in terms of manganese 
equals weight of manganese in the sample titrated. 

Note. — Arsenious acid reagent is made by dissolving 10 granHs of arsenious oride 
in water containing .30 grains of sodium carlxinate. '[Fhe solution is diluted to 1 liter. 
125 ml. of this solu tion arc diluted to 2000 ml. This latter reagent is standardized against 
an ore or saiuple of steel of known manganese content, following the directions given 
under the pnicedure outlined. NaCl is added to precipitate the excess of silver, which 
is removed to prevent oxidation during titration. 

" W, V, Cr interfere, but may be removed by precipitation with ZnO emulsion. 
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OXIDATION WITH KI04» 

Manganous ion is oxidized to HMnO^ in nitric acid solution by a slight 
excess of KlOt. The reaction is 

2 Mn(N 0 j),+ 5 KIC) 4 + 3 Hj 0 = 2 HMn 04 + 5 KI 0 i+ 4 HN 0 , 

The color is stable for a long period of time. 

General Procedure. — The substance to be examined is brought into a solu- 
tion containing per 100 ml. at least 10-15 ml. of cone. HiS 04 , and 20 ml. of 
cone. HNO 3 or .5-10 ml. of cone. H 3 PO 4 . Reducing substances should be 
removed by previous oxidation with IINOj or by adding a little persulfate if 
carbon compounds are present as in .steels. Chloride must be removed by 
evaporation to fume.s of iSO,. Then 0.2 to 0.4 g. of KIO 4 or NaI 04 or an equiva- 
lent amount of NaoHjlDg is added and the solution is boiled fur a minute, kept 
hot for 5-10 min., cooled, diluted to a proper volume and compared with a 
solution of known Mn content, prepared in a similar manner. Not more than 
1 ing. of Mn per 50 ml. should be present at the time of comparison. 

If iron is present, cither sulfuric or phosphoric acid must be present. Ferric 
periodate i.s insoluble in fairly concentrated nitric acid but dissolves in the 
other acids. 

Ammonium salhs do not interfere nor do the metallic ions that are commonly 
present unless they are colored. 

The method is applicable to the determination of Mn in water, soil, ores 
and other materials in which the element is present inpmall amounts. 


MANGANESE IN STEEL 

From 0.5 to 1 g. of the steel is dissolved in nitric acid and the carbon is 
destroyed by ammonium persulfate. Make the solution up to 100 ml. after 
adjusting the acid concentration to 20 ml. of cone. HNOj and 5-10 of cone. 
H 1 PO 4 . Add 0.5 g. of KIO 4 and follow the general procedure for the heating 
and color comparison. 


OXIDATION OF MANGANESE TO PERMANGANATE BY RED LEAD 

Red lead oxidizes manganese in nitric acid solution to permanganate. The 
method is suitable for determining this clement in steel and iron in presence of 
molybdenum, aluminum, tungsten, copper and nickel, in amoimts such as 
arc apt to be present. The method is given in the cliapter on Iron in the 
Analysis of Iron and Steel. 

Willard and Greathouse, J. Am. Chem. 8 »c., 30, 23GG (1917). 
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Hg, atMt. 2W.n\sp.gT. 13.595; m.p. -38.9°; b.p, 35743° C.; oxUtt, 

EgiO, HgO 

The element is not abundant, nor widely distributed. The metal is found 
in the upper portions of cinnabar deposits, a mineral HgS, the chief source of 
the element. The element has been found in quartz, sandstone, schists, iron 
P3nites, bituminous substances, eruptive and sedimentary rucks of all ages. It 
occurs as chloride in horn silver. It is occasionally associated with zinc ores. 
It is generally found locally concentrated. The minerals that are more common 
are; cinnabar, HgS; calomel, HgsCU; coloradoitc, IlgTc; amalgam, Ag-IIg; 
livingstonite, HgSb 40 T; tiemannite, HgSe. 


DETECTION 

Metallic mercury is recognized by its physical properties. It is the only 
metal which is a liquid at ordinary temperatures. The element forms a convex 
surface when placed on glass. 

Mercury in the mercurous form is precipitated by hydrochloric acid as white 
mercurous chloride, HgCl. This compound is changed by ammonium hydrox- 
ide to the black precipitate of metallic mercury and nitrogen dihydrogen 
mercuric chloride. 

Mercury in the mercuric form is not precipitated by hydrochloric acid. 
The sulfide of the element is thrown out from an acid solution as blac.k HgS. 
The precipitate first appears white, changing to orange-yellow, then brown 
and finally to black, as the HiS gas is passed into the solution. The element 
is distinguished from the other members of the group by the insolubility of its 
sulfide in yellow ammonium sulfide and in dilute nitric acid. 

^ We have evidence that the knowledge of metallic mercury dates back to 1600 B-C. 
Aristotle refers to mercury as "fluid silver." Mercury was used by the ancients in gild- 
ing, the sulfide was employed as a pigment. Today mercury finds use in thermometers 
and barometers. It is employed in vacuum pumps and as a confining liquid for guses. 
It is used in mercury vapor lamps. It forms amalgams with metals; silver and tin 
amalgams are employed in filling teeth, sodium amalgam is used as a reducing agent. 
The element is extensively used in the extraction of.gold from its ores by formation of 
gold amalgam. Mercury salts which are at all soluble are poisonous, as well as the vapor 
of mercury. Compounds of mercury are used for skin diseases, os eczema, and for 
increasing secretions of internal body fluids. 
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If the mercury sulfide is dissolved in aqua regia, the nitric acid expelled 
by taking to dryness, then adding hydrochloric acid and evaporating again to 
dryness, the residue taken up with a little hydrochloric acid, diluted with water, 
and treated with a solution of stannous chloride, a white precipitate of mer- 
curous chloride is first formed, which is further reduced to metallic mercury by 
all excess of the reagent. 


ESTIMATION 

In preparation of the sample for analysis the volatility of mercury and its 
compoiiftdiS, especially the chloride, the iodide, and sulfide, must be borne in 
mind. TIus volatilization takes place even in boiling solutions, unless provision 
is made for carrying out the decomposition in flasks with condensers. Fusions 
with a])propriate fluxes are made in combustion tubes with provision to absorb 
the evolved gases. 

Mercury amalgams are best decomposed by nitric acid. The oxides are 
soluble in acids, the mercurous oxide forming the difficultly soluble mercurous 
chloride with HCl. 

Decomposition of the sulfide of mercury is accomplished by treating in a 
flask, carrying a short-stemmed funnel, with sulfuric acid and potassium 
permanganate, according to Low’s Method given under Volumetric Thio- 
cyanate Method later in this chapter. Mercuric Sulfide is readily soluble in 
constant-boiling HI. 

Decomposition of ores may be effected in a combustion tube, drawn out at 
one end and bent at right angles, so as to dip into water. Hillebrand and 
Lundell recommend mixing the material with copper oxide and anhydrous 
quicklime and inserting well into the tube. Ignited calcium oxide, asbestos 
plug and copper plug are placed on either side of the charge, in the order named, 
this completes the packing of the tube. Carbon dioxide is conducted into 
the straight end of the tube, the tube is heated and the mercury swept into 
water and dilute nitric acid, in flasks connected in series. Mercury is converted 
to nitrate and determined according to the Thiocyanate Method — page 580. 

Direct decomposition is accomplished in a specially constructed apparatus, 
a description of which is given under Gravimetric Methods. 

The volatility of mercury compounds, especially the chloride, makes it 
necessary to use great care in decomposing substances in which it is contained. 
Fusion of compounds with sodium carbonate will completely volatilize mercury. 
Volatilization also takes place in evaporations by boiling solutions containing 
the mercury compounds. The loss that occurs is dependent on the form of 
apparatus. In flasks this is the least volatile (approximately 5%) while in 
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open dishes this may reach nearly 50% of the mercury originally present.^ 
Decompositions, therefore, cannot be carried out in open vessels, and must be 
conducted in combustion tubes, with special precautions for absorbing the 
volatilised mercury, or in flasks with provision for condensing the evolved 
mercury compounds. The matter is dealt with later. 

SEPARATIONS 

Direct Volatilization. — See under Gravimetric Methods. 

Separation of Mercury from the Iron and Zinc Groups, or from the Alkaline 
Earths and the Alkalies. — Mercury is precipitated as a sulfide from an acid 
solution of the mercuric salt by hydrogen sulfide, together with the members 
of the hydrogen sulfide group. Sufficient acid should be present to prevent 
the precipitatioi^ of zinc sulfide. Iron, aluminum, chromium, manganese, 
cobalt, nickel, zinc, the alkaline cartLs and the alkalies remain in solution. 

Separation of Mercury from Arsenic, Antimony, and Tin. — The .sulfides 
obtained by passing hydrogen sulfide into an acid solution, prcferaldy of the 
cldorides, arc digested with yellow ammonium sulfide solution. Arsenic, 
antimony and tin dissolve, whereas mercury sulfide remains insoluble. Sul- 
fides of the fixed alkalies dissolve mercury as well as arsenic, antimony and tin, 
so cannot be used in effecting a separation. 

Separation from Lead, Bismuth, Copper and Cadmium. — These elements 
remain with mercury upon removal of arsenic, antimony and tin as their sul- 
fides are insoluble in ammonium .sulfide. (C'uS slightly soluble.) The pre- 
cipitated sulfidas are transferred to a porcelain dish and boiled with dilute 
nitric acid, sp.gr. 1.2 to 1.3. After diluting slightly with water the solution is 
filtered and the residue of mercuric sulfide washed with dilute nitric acid and 
finally with water. If much lead is present in the solution it is apt to contami- 
nate the residue by a portion being oxidized to lead sulfate and remaining insol- 
uble. In this case the residue is treated with aqua regia, the solution diluted 
and mercury chloride filtered from PbSOi and free sulfur. Mercury is best de- 
termined as IlgS by the Ammonium Sulfide Method described later. Traces of 
lead do not interfere, as lead is completely removed by remaining insoluble in 
potassium hydroxide, whereas mercury sulfide dissolves. See method. 

Separation from Selenium and Tellurium. — The mercury selenide or tellur- 
ide is dissolved in aqua regia, chlorine water added and the solution diluted to 
600 to 800 ml., phosphorous acid is added and the solution allowed to stand for 
some time; mercurous cliloride is precipitated, selenium and tellurium remain- 
ing in solution. Selenium and tellurium will precipitate in hot concentrated 
solutions when treated with phosphorous acid, but not in dilute hydrochloric 
acid solutions. 

Mercury in Oi|;anic Substances. — ^The material is decomposed by heating 
in a closed tube with concentrated nitric acid, or by heating in a flask with filter 
funnel short-stemmed, with 10 % H 2 SO 4 and sufficient (NH 4 ):SiO), added in 
email portions until the organic matter is decomposed. 

^HUlebrand and Lundell — “Applied Inorganic Analysis,’’ John Wiley and Sons. 
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GRAVIMETRIC METHODS 


determination of mercury by precipitation with 

AMMONIUM SULFIDE 

The following method, suggested by Volhard, is generally applicable for 
determination of mercury. The clement is precipitated by ammonium sulfide 
as HgS. The precipitate dissolved in caustic is again thrown out by addition 
of ammonium nitrate to the thio salt solution of mercury. 

Hg(SNa)2+2NH4N0a-2NaN03+(NH4)2S+HgS. 


Procedure. — The acid solution of the mercuric salt is nearly neutralized by 
sodium carbonate, and is then heated with a slight excess of ammonium sulfide 
reagent, freshly prepared. Sodium hydroxide solution is added until the dark- 
colored liquid begins to lighten. The solution is now heated to boiling and more 
sodium hydroxide added until the liquid is clear. If lead is present it will re- 
main undisfiolved and should be filtered off. 

Ammonium nitrate is now added to the solution in 
excess and the mixture boiled until the greater 
))art of the ammonia has been expelled. The clear 
liquid is decanted from the precipitate through a 
weighed Gooch crucible and the precipitate washed 
by decantation with hot water and finally trans- 
ferred to the crucible and washed two or three times 
more. The mercuric sulfide is dried at 110° C. and 
weiglmd as HgS. 

HgS X 0.8022 = Ilg or X 0.9310 = HgO. 



Fio. 62. — Sulfur Extraction 
Apparatus. 


Notes. — Alumina and silica are apt to be present in 
caustic. 

Free, sulfur may be removed, if present, by boiling 
with sodium sulfite, NasSOj+S^NajSsOa. The sidfur 
may be extracted with carbon disulfide. The Gooch 
crucible is placed upon a glass tripod in a lioaker, con- 
taining carlmn disulfide and a rouiuUmttoined flask filled 
with cold w'atcr is placed over the mouth of the beaker 
to serve as a condenser, Fig. 62. By gently heating 
over a water bath for an hour the sulfur is 
extracted from the sulfide. Carlxm disulfide 

once with alcohol fullow'ed by ether. The residue is now dried and weighed. 

If the mercuric sulfide is collected on a glass or porcelain filter crucible, the sulfur 
present may be determined after weighing the impure HgS— S misfcure by adding cold 
constant-boiling HI, stirring, w'ashing with four 5 ml. portions of 5-10% Hi, then with 
cold water, drying for 2 hours in a vacuum disiccator and weighing.” 

Mercury in form of mercuric chloride may be reduced to the difficultly soluble 
(HgCl) mercurous chloride, by means of a solution of phosphorous arid, and weighed as 
such, after washing and drying at 100°-105° C. Results are generally low. 

^ Caley and Burford, Ind. Eng. Chem., Anal. Ed. 8, 43 (1936). 


over a water bath for an hour the sulfur is limpletely 

dc is removed from the precipitate by washing 
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DETERMINATION OF MERCURY AS THE METAL BY THE 
AMALGAMATION METHOD 

This excellent direct method for determining mercury in oree depends upon 
the distillation of the metal from the dry material, reducing the material, if 
necessary, by means of iron filings or lime, and collecting tlie metal on a weighed 
sheet of gold or silver. For purpose of elTecting a reduction of the mercury 
Eschka * suggested the use of iron; Erdmann and Marchand recommended 
lime; in ores containing arsenic zinc oxide is recommended. By the method 
50 mg. may readily be determined, and as much as 100 mg. if gold is used to 
collect the volatilized mercury. If iron filings are used these should be fairly 
fine and free of dust. Grease should be removed by treating the filings with 
alcohol, followed by ether and then drying thoroughly. 

Apparatus. — A thin-spun iron or nickel crucible with a rim to which the 
sheet of gold or silver will fit snugly is recommended. The crucible is inserted 
in a circular opening in an asbestos board, just large enough for the crucible to 
fit snugly and protrude about half its height above the board. This prevents 



Fig. 63. — Apparatas for Determining Mercury. 


the flame from heating the upper portion. The disc of gold or silver is cooled by 
contact with a cylindrical condenser, through which cold water circulates. An 
Erlenmeyer flask may be used as is shovrn in Fig. 47 (chapter on Fluorine) 
The Whit ton apparatus is shown in Fig. 63. 

The Whitton apparatus possesses novel features which render the assay 
more accurate and reliable, the manipulation simpler and the time rapid. It 
consists of a steel retort with a cover of sheet silver, and above these a flat- 
bottomed cooling dish of brass; all clamped tightly together. Thus the dis- 
tillation is performed in a closed retort, wrhich prevents the escape of mercury 
vapor, and renders careful regulation of the heat unnecessary. 

An important advantage lies in the use of the steel retort. It should be 
recognized that mercury vapors will condense upon any surface below the 
boiling point of mercury, 357.82® C,, whether that surface be ore with which 
they will amalgamate or not. The steel retort is a good conductor of heat, and 
thus all portions of it are readily brought above this temperature, while the foil 
is kept below this temperature by its cbntact with the bottom of the cooling 
dish; thus the vapor must condense upon the foil and not upon any other por- 
tions of the exposed inner surface of the retort. The silver foil used in the 

‘ A. Eschka, Dinglers Polytcch. J., 204, 47, 1872. G. T. Holloway, Analyst, 31, 66, 
1006. 
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apparatus can easily be replaced at a very small expense. One piece of foil 
will last for from five to ten assays. 

The time required for an assay is about thirty minutes. By using two sets 
of apparatus and four foils, weighing up the first pair of foils while the second 
pair is in use, it may lie made in fifteen minutes. 

Procedure. — The sample is weighed and placed in the crucible “ a ” of the 
apparatus. Not over 0.1 g. of mercury should be present in the amount of 
material taken. Five to 10 grams of iron filings are intimately mixed with the 
product in the crucible and additional filings sprinkled over the surface. 
Hulfide ores should be mixed \vith about twice their weight of a flux of a zinc 
oxide and sodium carbonate in the proportion of 4 : 1, and about five times the 
weight of iron filings added, mixing well. The silver foil is weighed and placed 
between the crucible and cooler at b/* 

The bottom of the crucible is gradually heated with a small flame of a Meker 
nr burner of similar type, being careful to not overheat. The top of the crucible 
should remain cold, otherwise mercury will be lost. After heating for thirty 
minutes, tlie apparatus is allowed to cool without disconnecting the condenser. 
The foil is now removed, dipped in alcohol and dried in a desiccator over fused 
calcium chloride. The increase in weight of the foil is due to metallic mercury. 

No'rE. — It is advisablf? to repeat the test with a clean foil to be sure that all mercury, 
has been obtained from the sample. The mercurj' may be removed from the f oil by heat. 

tiold is preferable to silver for on its surface minute amounts of mercury are visible 
ami gold absorbs a larger amount on its surface than will silver. Ihe silver foil, however, 
is very satisfactory. 

Determination of Mercury in Cyanide Solutions. — The procedure recommended by 
W. J. Shanvood with use of the apparatu.s described above is given in the latter portion 
of this chapter. 


DETERMINATION OF MERCURY BY ELECTROLYSIS 

Mercury is readily deposited as a metal from slightly acid solutions of its 
salts. 

Procedure. — The neutral or slightly acid solution of mercuric or mercurous 
salt is diluted in a beaker to 1«*)0 ml. with water and 2 to 3 ml. of nitric acid 
added. The solution is electrolyzed with a current of 0.5 to 0.1 ampere, and an 
K.M.F. oi 3.5 to 5 volts. A gauze cathode is recommended, or a platinum dish 
with dulled inner surface may be used. One gram of mercury may be deposited 
ill about fifteen hours (or overnight). The time may be shortened to about three 
liours by increasing the current to 0.6 to 1 ampere. 

The metal is washed with water without interrupting the current and then 
with alcohol. After removing the adhering alcohol with a filter paper, the 
cathode is placed in a desiccator containing fused potash and a small dish of 
mercury. The object of this mercury is to prevent loss of the deposit by 
vaporization. 

The increased weight of the cathode is due to metallic mercury. 

Notes.-— I n the electrolysis of mercuric chloride turbidity may be caused by forma- 
tion of mercurous chloride by reduction, but this docs no harm, as the reduction to 
metallic mercury follows. 
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Mercuiy may be electrolyzed from ita thio-salt solutions, obtained by dissolving its 
sulfide in concentrated sodium sulfide. 


VOLUMETRIC DETERMINATION OF MERCURY 

SEAMON^S VOLUMETRIC METHOD “ 

Seamon’s Volumetric Method. — Weigh 0.5 gram of the finely ground ore 
into an Erlenmeyer flask of 125 ml. capacity. Add 5 ml. of liydrochloric acid 
(1. 19) and allow it to act for about ten minutes at a temperature of about 40° C,, 
then add 3 ml of nitric acid (1.4) and allow the action to continue for about 
ten minutes longer. The mercury should now all be in solution. Now if lead 
be present, add 5 ml. of concentrated sulfuric acid; it may be omitted otherwise. 
Dilute with 15 ml. of water and then add ammonia cautiously until the liquid 
is slightly alkaline. Bismutli, if present, will be precipitated. Acidify faintly 
with nitric acid, filter, receiving the filtrate in a beaker, and wash thoroughly. 

Add to the filtrate 1 ml. of nitric acid (1.4) that has been made brownish 
in color by exposure to the light, and titrate with a standard solution of potas- 
sium iodide until a drop of the liquid brought into contact with a drop of starch 
liquor, on a spot-plate, shows a faint bluish tinge. It is a g()r)d plan to set aside 
about one-third of the mercury solution and add it in portions until the end- 
point is successively passed, finally rinsing in the last portion and titrating to 
the end-point very carefully. 

Deduct 0.5 ml. from the burette reading and multiply the remaining ml. used 
by the percentage value of 1 ml, in mercury to obtain the percentage in the ore. 

The standard ]K>tassium iodide solution should contain 8.3 grams of the 
salt per liter. Standardize against pure mercuric chloride. Dissolve a weighed 
amount of the salt in water, add 2 ml. of the discolored nitric acid and titrate 
as above. One ml. of standard solution will be found equivalent to about 0.005 
gram of mercury, or about 1% on the basis of 0.5 gram of ore taken for assay. 

The precipitate of red mercuric iodide which forms during the titration may 
not appear if the amount of mercury present is very small, but this failure to 
precipitate does not appear to affect the result. 

Iron, copper, bismuth, antimony, and arsenic, when added separately to 
the ore, did not influence the results in Seamon's tests. Silver interferes. 
Duplicate results should check within 0.1 to 0.2 of 1 %, 

VOLUMETRIC THIOCYANATE METHOD FOR MERCURY* 

A sample containing 0.1 to 0.5 g. Hg placed in a flask is decomposed by 
adding 10 ml. dilute H 28 O 4 (1 : 1) and about 0.5 g. KMn 04 crystals. The 
mixture is agitated and heaW to fumes. The solution cooled is diluted to 

^ ^'Manual for Assayers and Chemists,*' p. 112. 

* A. H. Low, Chemist-Analyst, 29, 13 (1919). 
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50 ml. with cold water, then boiled and the MnOs dissolved by adding a few 
crystals of oxalic acid (small portions at a time). 

The solution is filtered, and any residue washed with dilute (1 : 10) H2SO4. 
The sulfide group is now precipitated with H^S and filtered off. The pre- 
cipitate, transferred to a flask, with short-stemmed funnel, is digested for some 
time with dilute HNOs (2:1), the solution then diluted with hot water and 
filtered and the HgS washed with dilute HNOg (1:1). 

The HgS is transferred to a flask with a few ml. of hot water and then 5 ml. 
of strong H2SO4 and 0.5 g. KMn04 are added and the mixture heated to fumes. 
Oxalic acid crystals are added until the Mn02 dissolves and the mixture again 
heated to fumes to destroy the excess of oxalic acid. The solution, cooled, is 
diluted to 100 ml. (It should now be clear.) 

About 5 ml. of a saturated solution of ferric ammonium sulfate solution 
(acidified with HNOa) are added and the solution titrated with 0.1 N thiocya- 
nate solution. 

One ml. 0.1 N thiocyanate =0.01003 g. Hg. 

Solutions. Ferric Indicator. — Make a saturated solution of ferric ammo- 
nium sulfate or ferric sulfate. Add sufficient nitric acid (freed from nitrous 
acid by beating) to clear the solution and produce a pale yellow color. Five ml. 
of this solution (the Editor prefers less) is used in the test. Ferric nitrate may 
be used if the sulfate is not available. 

Thiocyanate Reagent. — A tenth normal solution may be made by dissolving 
7,4 grams of NH4CNS or \).2 grams of KCNS in water and diluting to a liter. 
The solution may be standardized against a standard silver solution, containing 
0.01071) grams silver per ml. 

Forty ml. of the silver solution is measured into a beaker or Erlenmeyer flask 
and diluted to about 100 ml. The ferric indicator is added and the solution is 
titrated with the thiocyanate solution. Each addition of the thiocyanate will 
produce a temporary red color, which fades out as long as there is silver uncom- 
l)ined with thiocyanate. A drop in excess of the thiocyanate produces a 
permanent faint red color. 

The thiosulfate may be standardized against pure mercury dissolved in 
dilute UN Os following the procedure given above. 

Mercury in Organic Matter. — The compound is decomposed by the method 
of Carius by heating in a closed tube (see page 265) with cone, nitric acid 
(d. 1.42). The amount of nitric acid used should not exceed 3 ml. per 50 ml. 
tube, otherwise an explosion may result.^ The acid solution is neutralized by 
addition of sodium hydroxide and sufficient excess of the alkali added to insure 
a slight BXCC.SS. Pure potassium cyanide is now added in quantity sufficient to 
dissolve the mercuric oxide precipitate, and the solution saturated with H2S gas. 
Ammonium acetate is added and the solution boiled until nearly all the NHj has 
been expelled. The precipitate is allowed to settle and then filtered off and 
Washed with hot water, and then with hot dilute HCl and again with water. 
The precipitate is dried at 110° C. and weighed as mercuric sulfide, HgS. 

Note. — Should free sulfur be present its removal is accomplished by extraction with 
pure CSj, BOG page 577. 

^Frcfienius, Quant. Chem. Anal., 2, 118, 1915. 
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Other Voluinetiic Methods. — Mercurous ion may be oxidized by potassium 
permanganate or by ceric sulfate in excess.^ Potassium iodate may be used 
for the direct oxidation of calomel under iodine monochloride conditions (see 
chapter on Standard Solutions). Mercury may be precipitated as zinc mer- 
curic thiocyanate and the thiocyanate titrated with standard iodate solution. 
Mercurous mercury may be titrated with standard chloride or bromide solution 
using bromphenol blue as adsorption indicator.^ Mercuric chloride may be 
titrated \rith standard potassium iodide to the appearance of a permanent red 
turbidity. Mercuric ion may be precipitated as mercuric pyridine bichromate 
and weighed, or the bichromate may be titrated by conventional methods.^® 


DETERMINATION OF MERCURY IN ZINC AMALGAM 

The method is applicable to the determination of mercury in “ battery 
zincs'' in which mercury is present to the extent of 1-3%. The procedure 
has been used by the N. Y., N. H. and H. Railroad. 

Procedure. — Accurately weigh about 5 grams of the finely divided alloy, 
place in a beaker and dissolve in about 75 ml. of dilute HCl (1:1) and heat 
gently for about three hours. The zinc goes into solution, whereas the mercury 
and lead remain undissolved as metals. Decant off the solution and wash 
the metals several times with hot distilled water by decantation. Transfer to a 
weighed porcelain crucible, carefully decanting off the water. Expel the re- 
maining water by drying in an oven at 100® C. Cool in a desiccator and weigh. 
Now gently ignite at a dull red heat. Cool in a desiccator and again weigh. 
The loss of weight is due to the volatilization of mercury. 

Note. — Conduct the ignition under a hood for 3-5 minute. 


DETERMINATION OF MERCURY IN AMALGAMATED ZINC^^ 

Procedure. — Remove the rolling compound from the surface with appro- 
priate solvents and cut the dry zinc into small pieces. Weigh about 20 grams 
into a 300-ml. beaker. Dissolve the metal with IICl (1 : 1), facilitating the 
solution process by decanting the spent acid through a hard filter before a 
fresh portion is added. 

When no more H is evolved compress the residue in the bottom of the beaker 
with a flattened glass rod and drain off the liquid through the filter. Wash with 
hot water by decantation until acid free. Dry the filter at 100® C. and brush 
from it the small amount to the main residue in the beaker. There, is little 
danger of mercury loss to this point in the procedure provided there be sufficient 
lead present to absorb the mercury, but great care must be taken when this 
amalgam is dissolved. 

■ The latter method is very satisfactory. Willard and Young, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 
52, 557 (1930). 

^Zombory, Z. anal. Chem., 1B4, 237 (1920); Zombory and Poliak, ibid., 215, 25c 
(1933); Kolthoff and Larson, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 56, 1881 (1934). 

>^Spacu and Dick, Z. anal. Chem., 76, 273 (1929); Furman and State, Ind. Eng. 
Chem., Anal. F^. B, 467 (1936). 

« Alfred Kundert, Research and Development Department, French Battery Co., 
Madison, Wisconsin. From the Chemist-Analyst. 
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Cover the beaker with a watch glass and dissolve the residue without heat in 
2 or 3 ml. HNOa ( 1 : 1 ). Add a slight excess of Br water and rotate until dis- 
solved, then add 25 ml. H 2 O. Ignore any white undissolved salt but be certain 
that Hg is all converted. (Add dropwise a concentrated solution Na 2 COi until 
a slight flocculent precipitate persists.) 

Add a drop of phenolphthalein and 10% NaCN until pink, then 10 ml. in 
excess. Dilute to 200 ml. Stir and let settle. Filter PbCOa and wash with 
1 % NaCN until Hg free. Precipitate HgS by passing H 2 S for about 5 minutes 
then heat to 60° C., continue II 28 for 5 minutes more, and let settle. 

Prepare a Gooch jvith a thin asbestos floor, wash with 10%NaCN,HCl(l : 2) 
and Anally with H 2 O, then heat and weigh. Decant the clear liquid into the 
Gooch with gentle suction and finally transfer the sulfide with acidulated H 2 S 
water. Purify the sulfides by washing with cold llCl (1 : 2 ), then wash with 
j^tlcohol and dry. 

Purify with CS 2 and alcohol, then dry to constant weight at lOO® C. Vola- 
talize HgS and reweigh. Calculate Hg from loss. 

Notes. — If there are njore than a few millierams of nonvolatile, or for exceptionally 
aicurate results, this nonvolatile residue should be redetermined as the sulfide in the 
same inaiiiier £is above. 

The usual i*mi of battery zincs eontain sufficient lead to absorb the mercury, other- 
wise the zinc must be plated with lead by the addition of sufficient soluble lead prior 
to dissolving with IlCl. 


DETERMINATION OF MERCURY IN CYANIDE SOLUTIONS AND 
IN CYANIDE PRECIPITATES 

Tlie procedure as reconunended by W. J. Sharwood (Mining Sci. Press, Oct. 
30, 1915) is as follows: 

Mwisure 1000 ml. of soliitinn into a 2500 ml. add-l)ottle, give the contents a rotary 
motion and add half a gram of the finest aluminum powder. Shake the bottle violently 
fur half a minute, then give it a lapid rotary motion and allow to stand for a half to one 
niinute; by this means the solution continues moving most of the lime. Repeat the 
violimt shaking, etc., at least 0 times — a total of 5 to 1 0 minutes. Meanw^hile prepare a 
poreelaiii CJooch rrueiblc, rovoring the perforated bottom with a layer of fine asbestos, 
and connect w'ith an empty 2500 ml. boltlc attached to a good vacuum-pump. Shake 
the solution again and pour it all through a large funnel into a 1000 ml. narrow'-necked 
Husk. Rinse llic iKittle twdee with a little water and catch the washings in a small 
beaker. Pour the w^ashings into the flask until nearly full, and pour the remainder upon 
the Gooch filter. Invert tJhe fiask over the filter w^Jth the mouth at least half an inch 
below the rim, clamp it in that position, and then allow the liquid to filter, using a good 
Vacuum. It may require two or three hours to pass through. Remove the empty flask, 
rinse any adhering particles into a beaker, and transfer U) the filter. Wash once with 
distilled water. When sucked dry, wash once with alcohol, using a pipette to rinse 
down the sides of the crucible; wKen drained, w'ash twice with a little ether to remove 
any oil, etc. Remove the crucible and heat gently till thoroughly dry; transfer the 
asrieslos filter-pad and contents to the mercury apparatus with a weighed gold foil, and 
pmcecd exactly as with ores. See procedure on page 578 “Determining Mercury as a 
Mu tal-AmBlgajiJiation Method. ’ ' 

Using KKKlnil. of solution, ever}^ milligram found corresponds to one part, per million, 
?'^d half a milligram of mercury is easily visible on gold foil. If the solution is veiy low 
in alkali and in cyanide a gram of caustic soda may be added; much more is undesirable. 
In of doubt there is no harm done by using additional aluminum powder. 

^inn-dust is not a satisfactory substitute for aluminum; the exce.ss of zinc must be 
removed by hydrochloric acid, and the cadmium it contains also interferes. 
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In Cyinide Precipitate. — ^The precipitate^ obtained by treatment of cyanide solution 
with zinc-dust or shaving, may contain mercury in the metallic i^te or as sulfide. 

Metallic mercury probably exists mainly as amal^m, in combination with gold or 
silver, or with unaltered metallic zinc, sulfuric acid refining leaves both mercuric 
auliide and the metal in the residue. 

In using the apparatus for collecting mercury upon silver foil, the quantity of ma- 
terial taken for analysis should not contain over 0.10 g. of mercury, and preferably 
0.025 to 0.050 g. From 1 to 2 g. of pr^ipitate is usually a safe amount, but some 
slime and concentrate [jreci|)itates have yielded over 10% mercuiy^ when raw, and con- 
fliderably more after acid refining. 

Place the weighed sample in a 150-inl. beaker with watch-glass cover, moisten, and 
add 10 or 15 ird. dilute hydrochloric acid. When action sladcens add more aciu and 
finally heat gently until action ceases. AH the lime, practicallv all the zinc and cad- 
mium, and some copper and lead pass into solution. Dilute witli warm w'ater, stir, and 
allow to settle, and pass the clear liquid through an asbestos Gooch filter, using i^ntlc 
suction. Heat the residue with a little more acid, dilute and filter as before; finally 
transfer all the residue to the filter and w'ash with hot water till all chlorides are removed. 
The filtrate may be used for the determination of calcium and zinc, and fur caflmium if 
the residue has been thoroughly extracted with acid. 

The residue contains all the mercurv. As soon as it is sucked drj^ w^ash once with 
about 10 ml. of alcohol (denatured may be used), using a pipette to rinse the sides of the 
Gooch crucible; then wash at least twice with ether Lo remove grease, asphaltum, etc. 
These washings are discarded imless the organic matter extracted is to he determined by 
evaporation in a watch-glass. Disconnect the Gooch crucible and dry it in an oven or 
on a hot plate, avoiding a high temperature. Transfer the asbestos mat and residue to 
the mercury apparatus with a weighed disk of silver or gold foil. Wipe out the Gooch 
with a wisp of dry asbestos and add to the residue in the retort. Add 5 g. clean iron- 
filing or crushed steel and a little w ell-burned quicklime, and grind up with the residue, 
using a stout glass rod, Ckiver with 2 or 3 g. of iron or lime. Clamp foil and cooler 
upon retort, heat for about 20 minutes, etc., exactly as with ores, and weigh the foil with 
condensed mercury. 



MOLYBDENUM^ 

Mo, atwt. 96.0; sp^jr. 10.2; m.p. 2620° C.; oxu/es, Mo)0„ MoOj, MoOj 

Molybdenum frequently occurs in (granite in the form of sulfide, molybden- 
ite; it is associated as molybdate with iron, lead and calcium. The commercial 
minerals are molybdenite, MoSj ; wulfenite, PbMo04. Molybdenite is a bluish 
pay mineral with metallic lustre, opaque, foliated masses or scales like paphite, 
easily separated and soft, streak bluish. Wulfenite is a yellow to orange-red 
mineral with resinous lustre. It may contain vanadium, chromium, arsenic 
and tungsten. Molybdite is an earthy yellow mineral, opaque to translucent, 
streak yellow. It is an alteration product of molybdenite, occurring in small 
proportions with it and is not a commercial ore. 


DETECTION 

Molybdenum appears in the hydrogen sulfide group; it is precipitated from 
acid solution by HjS as a dark brown sulfide, mostly MoSj. The sulfide is 
dissolved by digestion with alkiili or ammonium sulfides, forming thio-molyb- 
dutes which impart a deep brown-red color to the solution. In the formation 
of soluble thio-salts it behaves like arsenic, tin and antimony, but the thio- 
niolybdates of these metals are not deeply colored. When acid solutions of 
molybdenum are treated with metallic zinc, molybdenum is reduced to a lower 
valence, imparting various colors to the liquid as reduction propesses. It 
remains in solution, whereas tin and antimony, if present in the liquid, are 
reduced to metals. Arsenic, if present, is in part eliminated as arsine. Neither 
tin, antimony nor arsenic give colored solutions upon reduction with zinc. 

Sodium thiosulfate added to a slightly acid solution of ammonium molyb- 
date produces a blue precipitate with a supernatant blue solution. With more 
acid a brown precipitate is formed. 

Sulfur dioxide produces a bluish-green precipitate if sufficient molybdenum 
present, or a colored solution with small amounts. 

' The mineral molybdenite, MoRj, was for a long time considered to be grapUte, 
which it strongly rcsemblos. Schecle proved it to be an independent substanre. The 
metal is employed in alloy steels, being added to the steel in form of ferromolybdenum 
or CaMoOi. It is employed in high-temperature resistor furnaces, in supports for 
jungsten filaments in lamps, and in dentistry for tooth plup. Ammonium molybdate 
is valuable in the analytical laboratory for determination of phosphorus. 

585 
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Molybdenum present as molybdate is precipitated by disodium fhos-phcde 
as yellow ammonium phosphomolybdate from a nitric acid solution. The pre« 
cipitate is soluble in ammonium hydroxide. 

A pinch of powdered mineral on a porcelain lid, moistened with a few drops 
of corw;. sidl/unVr acid, stirred and heated to fumes, then cooled, will produce 
a blue color when breathed upon. The color disappears on heating, but reap- 
pears on cooling. Water destroys the color. 

Molybdenite is very similar to graphite in appearance. It is distinguished 
from it by the fact that nitric acid reacts with molybdenite, MoSz, leaving a 
white residue, but has no action upon graphite. The blowpipe gives SOz with 
molybdenite and CO2 with graphite. 


ESTIMATION 

The determination is required in the analysis of molybdenum ores ; also in 
iron and copper ores containing molybdenum. 

The metal is determined in certain steels and alloys. 

The reagents ammonium molybdate and the oxide-mnlybrlic acid, MoOs 
are valuable for anal)’'tical purposes. Tests of their purity may be required. 

Molybdenum is precipitated from acid solution as sulfide by HaS, soluble 
in alkalies. If it is not thrown out with the hydrogen sulfide group it will re- 
main in solution and pass into the soluble alkali group and probably escape 
detection. 

The ores are easily decomposed by acids or by alkali fusion. Details 
follow later. 

PREPARATION AND SOLUTION OF THE SAMPLE 

In dissolving the substance the following facta should be kept in mind: 
The metal is easily soluble in aqua regia; soluble in hot concentrated sulfuric 
acid, soluble in dilute nitric acid, oxidized by excess to MoOs. It is dissolved 
by fusion with sodium carbonate and potassium nitrate mixture. It is insoluble 
in hydrochloric, hydrofluoric and dilute sulfuric acids. 

The oxide MoO* is but slightly soluble in acids; soluble in alkalies; M0O2 
is insoluble in hydrochloric and hydrofluoric acids. MoOa, as ordinarily pre- 
cipitated, is soluble in inorganic acids and in alkalies. The oxide sublimed is 
difficultly soluble. 

Molybdates of the heavy metals are insoluble in water, the alkali molybdates 
are soluble, 
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Ores. — Molybdenum ores are decomposed by fusion with a mixture of 
sodium carbonate and potassium nitrate, or with sodium peroxide, in an iron 
crucible, 0.5 gram of the sample being taken and 10 times its weight of fusion 
mixture. The melt is disintegrated with about 150 ml. of water, the alkali* 
partly neutralized with NH4CI and filtered. The molybdenum is in the 
filtrate, the iron remains in the residue. 

It is advisable to dissolve the residue in a little dilute HCl, pour this solution 
into a hot solution of an excess of NaOH and again filter off the iron hydroxide, 
adding the filtrate to the first lot. 

The combined filtrates and washings are treated with about 5 ml. of a 
.50% tartaric acid solution or its equivalent in crystals. (This prevents W and 
V from separating out) and the solution saturated with HsS. The thiomolyb- 
date solution is made slightly acid with II2SO4 (1 : 2) and M0S3 precipitates. 

Steel and Iron. — One to tw^o grams of the drillings are dissolved, a mixture of 
2.5 ml. HCl and 2 ml. HNO3, additional IINO3 (1 : 1) befing added to oxidize 
the iron, if necessary. (Kf'lOa crystals may be used.) A large excess of the 
oxidizing agent is to be avoided. The solution is evaporated to near dryness 
and the pasty residue taken up with about 25 ml. water and 10 ml, HCl, and 
gently heated. A yellow residue is due to W O3. * This is removed by filtration, 
and washed. The filtrate contains the molybdenum. This is now treated 
according to the procedure given under “ Separations ” for removal of iron. 


SEPARATIONS 

Separation of Molybdenum from Iron. — The solution containing the 
inolyhdenum is treated very cautiously with 2 N NaOH solution to neutralize 
the greater part of the free acid, but not with such an amount that would color 
the solution red. The yellow solution is heated to boiling. 

In a separate ve8.sel is placed 2 X NaOH in sufficient quantity to combine 
with all the iron of the sample and about 100% excess (1 ml. of 2 N NaOH 
= .035 g. Fe); 125 ml. should be sufficient. This solution is heated to boiling 
and to it is added the hot solution containing the molybdenum. The sample 
should be added very slowly, preferably through a special funnel with capillary 
tul)e, stirring the solution vigorously during the addition. With care a com- 
plete separation of iron, free from molybdenum, may be effected, the molyb- 
denum remaining in solution. The mixture is transferred to a SOO-ml. volu- 
metric flask. 

The volume is made up to exactly 500 ml. and the precipitate allowed to 
settle. A portion is now filtered off, the first 5-10 ml. being rejected and the 
following 250 ml. of filtrate is retained for analysis of molybdenum. 

Separation of Molybdenum from Iron and the Other Elements commonly 
present in Steels.* 

Knowles found that a-Benzoinoxime precipitates molybdenum from solu* 
tions containing as much as 20% by volume of H2SO4 or 5% by volume of 
either HCl or HNOj or HsP04. The only other elements precipitated in min- 
eral acid solutions by the reagent are Cb, W, Pd, Cr^*, V^, and Ta, The reagent 

* The WOa will contain some molybdenum. 

’H. B. Knowles, Bur. Standards J. Research, 9, 1 (1932). 
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is, therefore, very useful for the determination of molybdenum in steel and in 
other alloys, and will undoubtedly be found useful in many fields of analyds. 

Separation from the Alkaline Earths. — Fusion of the substance with sodium 
* carbonate and extraction of the melt with water j^ives a solution of molybdenum, 
whereas the carbonates of barium, calcium and strontium remain undissolved. 

Separation from Lead, Copper, Cadmium and Bismuth. — The sulfides of 
the elements are treated with sodium hydroxide and sodium sulfide solution 
and are digested by gently heating in a pressure flask. Molybdenum dissolves, 
whereas lead, copper, cadmium and bismuth remain insoluble. If the solution 
of the above elements is taken, made strongly alkaline, and treated with ILS, 
the sulfides of the latter elements are precipitated and molybdenum remains 
in solution. The precipitates are filtered off and the filtrate containing molyb- 
denum is made slightly acid with sulfuric acid and the mixture heated, until 
the liquid appears colorless, MoSs is precipitated and may be converted into 
the oxide as described later. 

Separation of Molybdenum from Iron, Aluminum, Chromium, Nickel, 
Cobalt, Zinc, Manganese, Alkaline Earths and Alkalies* — Molybdenum is 

precipitated from an acid solution, preferably a mixture of H2SO4 and HCl — 
1 and 2 ml. respectively in a volume of 50 ml. After saturating with ILS, the 
solution is diluted with an equal volume of water and again saturated with HoS 
and the sulfides filtered and washed as usual. Members of the H21S group will 
be present, if in the original solution. 

Separation from Vanadium is effected by a molybdenum sulfide ])recipitation 
in acid solution. 

Separation from Arsenic. — (a) Arsenic, present in the higher state of oxida- 
tion, is precipitated by magnesia mixture, added to a slightly acid .solution (5 ml. 
of concentrated hydrochloric acid per 100 ml. of solution for each 0.1 gram 
arsenic). The solution is neutralized with ammonia (methyl orange), and the 
arsenic salt filtered off. M0S3 is now precipitated with H2S in presence of free 
sulfuric acid in the pressure flask. (6) Arsenic is reduced to arsenous form and 
distilled as AsCL separating it from molybdenum. 

Separation from Phosphoric Acid. — Phosphoric acid is precipitated from an 
ammoniacal solution as magnesium ammonium phosphate. Molybdenum may 
then be precipitated as the sulfide from the filtrate. 

Separation from Titanium. — ^Ammonia will separate molybdenum from 
titanium. The metals of the ammonium sulfide group and titanium are pre- 
cipitated by adding ammonium hydroxide and ammonium sulfide. Molyt>- 
denum remains in solution and passes into the filtrate. H2S is passed into the 
solution until it appears red ; sulfuric acid is then added until the solution is 
acid, when molybdenum sulfide precipitates. 

Separation from Tungsten. — Molybdenum may be precipitated by ILS as 
MoSa in presence of tartaric acid. Tungsten does not precipitate. 

MoSa may be precipitated from a formic acid solution by 1128, tungsten 
remains in solution.^ The alkaline solution is neutralized with concentrated 
formic acid and an excess of ammonium sulfide added followed by more formic 
acid with 5 ml. excess per each 100 ml. of solution. After standing for half an 
hour or more the MoSa is filtered off and washed with a 5% solution of formic 
acid. 

* J. Sterba Bohm and J. Voatrebai, Z. anorg. allgem. chem., 110, 81, 1020. 
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Ether EztractiDii Method. — Ether extracts not only iron but also molyb- 
denum (see p. 465). The ether is evaporated off on a steam bath (avoid a free 
flame, as ether is inflammable) and the solution taken to near dryness. Ten 
ml. of sulfuric acid are added and hydrochloric acid expelled by concentration 
to fumes. After cooling, 100 ml. of water are added and 2-3 grams of am- 
monium bisulfite, to reduce the iron. The solution is boiled to expel the excess 
of SO2 and molybdenum is precipitated by H2S, in a pressure flask. After 
cooling slowly, the sulfide, M0S2J is filtered off, washed and ignited and weighed 
as M0O3 


GRAVIMETRIC METHODS FOR THE DETERMINATION OF 

MOLYBDENUM 

PRECIPITATION AS LEAD MOLYBDATE 

Preliminary Remarks. — This method, suggested by Chatard/ has been 
pronounced by Brearly and Ibbotson to be one of the most stable processes 
found in analytical chemistry.'^ ‘‘ It is not interfered with by the presence of 
large amounts of acetic acid, lead acetate, or alkali salts (except sulfates). 
The paper need not be ignited separately and prolonged ignition at a much 
higher temperature than is necessary to destroy the paper does no harm. From 
faintly acid solution lead molybdate may be precipitated free from impurities 
in the presence of copper, cobalt, nickel, manganese, zinc, magnesiuhi and 
mercury salts." It may be readily separated from coprecipitated iron and 
chromium. Barium, strontium, uranium, arsenic, cadmium and aluminum do 
nut interfere if an excess of hydrochloric acid has been added to the solution 
followed by lead acetate and sufficient ammonium acetate to destroy the free 
mineral acid. 

The method is not adapted to use with molybdenite, M0S2, because of the 
sulfate that forms on oxidation. 

Vanadium and tungsten, if present, must be removed. Fe, Cr, Si, Sn, Ti, 
Bi, Sb will contaminate the precipitate if present. 

Special Reagents. Lead Acetate . — A 4% solution is made by dissolving 
^0 grams of the salt in 500 ml. of warm water. A few ml. of acetic acid are 
added to clear the solution. 

Precipitation of Lead Molybdate. — The solution acidified with acetic acid 
(fj ml. per 200 ml.) and free from iron, is heated to near boiling and the lead 
acetate reagent added slowly until no further precipitation occurs and then 

" T. M. Chatard, Am. J. Sci. (3), 1, 416, 1871. 
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about 5% excess. (One ml. of the 4% lead acetate reagent will precipitate 
about O.bl gram of molybdenum.) The precipitate is allowed to settle a few 
minutes and filtered hot into a weighed Gooch crucible or into a filter paper. 
(Refiltering first t>ortion if cloudy.)^ The precipitate is washed with hot water 
until free of clilorides and the excess of the lead acetate. 

The precipitate dried and ignited in a porcelain crucible at red heat for about 
twenty minutes is weighed as PbMo04. 

PbMD04X0.2614>=Mo. PbMDC)4X0.3922 = MoO3. 

MoX3.8255-PbMo04. M0O3X2.55O =PbMD04. 


PRECIPITATION AND WEIGHING AS SILVER MOLYBDATE 

Silver molybdate is an excellent form in which to precipitate and weigh 
molybdate. The procedure is useful for standardisation of solutions of molyb- 
denum and for checking the amount of MoOs extracted by ammonia from the 
crude oxide as obtained in many analytical procedures.® 100 ml. of water 
dissolved 0.0044 g. Ag2Mo04 at 25°, but the precipitate is practically insoluble 
when an excess of silver is present. The latter may be washed out with alcohol. 

Procedure. — To 150 ml. of the ammonium or other alkali molybdate solu- 
tion is added a drop of methyl orange and enough sulfuric acid to change the 
color to red. One g. of NaC2Ha02 -31120 is dissolved in the solution; heat to 
boiling and add AgNOa solution to complete precipitation. The precipitate IlS 
filtered on a filter crucible, w^ashed with a solution of 5 g. AgNOa per 1000 ml. 
of H2O, The excess of AgNOs is removed by C2H6OH; wash with three 
6 ml. portions of CsHbOH (95%). Dry the precipitate to constant weight 
at 250° C. 

A. DETERMINATION OF MOLYBDENUM AS THE OXIDE, MoOa 
Separation as Mercurous Moltbdatb 

Especially applicable for small amounts of molybdenum where fu.sion with 
an alkali carbonate has been required. 

Decomposition of Ore. — One gram of the ore is fused with 4 grams of fusion 
mixture, (Na2COa+K2COi-fKN03), and the cooled melt extracted with hot 
water. 

If manganese is present^ indicated by a colored solution, it may be removed 
by reduction with alcohol, the manganese precipitate filtered off and washed 
with hot water, the solution evaporated to near dryness and taken up with 
water, upon addition of nitric acid as stated below. 

The solution containing the alkaline molybdate is nearly nnutralizod by 
adding HNO», the amount necessary being determined by a blank, and to the 
cold, slightly alkaline solution, a faintly acid solution of mercurous nitrate 
added until no further precipitation occurs. The precipitate consists of mcr- 

® Addition of ammoniuni nitrate to the solution tends to prevent fornmiion of col- 
loidal PbMo04. Paper pulp (ashless) may be added to assist rapid filtration. 

®L. W. McCay, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 56, 2548 (1934). 
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curous molybdate and carbonate (chromium^ vanadium, tungsten, arsenic and 
phosphorus will also be precipitated if present). The solution containing the 
precipitate is boiled and allowed to stand ten to fifteen minutes to settle, the 
black precipitate is filtered off and washed with a dilute solution of mercurous 
nitrate. The precipitate is dried, and as much as possible transferred to a 
watch-glass. The residue on the filter is dissolved with hot dilute nitric acid, 
and the solution received in a large weighed porcelain crucible. The solution 
is evaporated to dryness on the water bath and the main portion of the precipi- 
tate added t6 this residue, and that product heated cautiously over a low flame ^ 
until the mercury has completely volatilized. The cooled residue is weighed as 
M0O3. 

Mr)OaXO.B667=Mo. 

Note. — If Cr^ V, W, As or P are present a separation must be effected. Molybdenum 
should bo precipitated in an IT2.S()4 solution in a pressure flask as the sulfide by HiS 
as given in the following method, and arsenic if present reinovw.! by magnesia mixture 
as indicated in (he iirocedure for separation of arsenic from inolybdcnuin. If these im- 
nurities are present the iiiolybdenum oxide may be fused uitli a verv little NaiCO», and 
lE^ched with hot water and the filtrate treated with Il^S as directed. 

Sepah.\tions as the Salt of a-IlENZOiNoxiME “ 

Procedure Recommended for General Use. — Prepare a solution containing 
10 ml. of sulfuric acid (specific gravity 1.84) in a volume of 200 ml. and not more 
than 0.15 g. of sexivaleut molybdenum. If vanadates or chromates are present 
add sufficient freshly prepared sulfurous acid to reduce them and heat to boiling. 
Continue the boiling until the odor of sulfur diojdde can no longer be detected. 
Chill the solution to a tcmperntiire of 5 ^ to 10” C. Stir and slowly add 10 ml 
of a solution of 2 g. of tx-benzoinoxime in 100 ml. of alcohol and 5 ml. extra for 
each 0.01 g. of molybdenum present. Continue to stir the solution, add just 
sufficient bromine water to tint the solution a pale yellow and then add a few 
milliliters of the reagent. Allow the beaker and contents to remain in the 
cooling mixture 10 to 15 minutes with occasional stirring, stir in a little macer- 
ated filter pulp and filter through a paper of close texture, such as S. & S. No. 
589 Blue Band. Filtration can be greatly facilitated by using a coarser filter, 
such as S. & S. No. 589 Black Band, but it is then requisite that the filtrate 
be very carefully examined and the first portions refiltered if they are not 
absolutely clear. Wash the precipitate with 200 ml. of a cold, freshly prepared 
solution containing 25 to 50 ml, of the prepared reagent and 10 ml. of sulfuric 
acid in 1000 ml. On standing, the filtrate will deposit needle-like crystals if 
sufficient reagent has been employed. 

Transfer the washed precipitate to a iveighed platinum crucible, cautiously 
dry; char, without flaming, over a very low gas flame and then ignite to con- 
stant weight in an electric muffle at 500® to 525® C. In umpire analyses of 
materials containing silica it is best to remove that constituent before proceed- 
ing with the precipitation of molybdenum rather than to treat the final pre- 
cipitate with sulfuric and hydrofluoric acids, because of the uncertainty of 
completely decomposing molybdenum sulfate at the temperature of ignition. 

’ The nxide, MoOi, sublimes at bright red heat. At 500-550® C. the loss is only 0.1 
mg. per hour. M. P. Brintcn and A. F. Stoppel, J. Am, Chem. Soc., 40, 2454, 1024. 

* H. B, Knowles, Bur. Standards J. Research, 9, 1 (1932). 
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If the oxide contains no impurities, except tungsten, it should dissolve com- 
pletely in warm dilute ammonium hydroxide. If an insoluble residue remains, 
it must be separated by filtration, ignited, weighed, and the weight subtracted. 

The method may be applied to the determination of Mo in molybdenite and 
wolfenite. The ore is brought into the solution in nitric acid (sp.gr. 1,42) and 
bromine. It is then treated with 25 ml. of diluted H 2 SO .1 (1 ; 1 ] and evaporated 
to fumes of SOa after the addition of 100 ml. of water, heating to dissolve soluble 
sulfates; filter, and wash with sulfuric acid (2 : 100 ). The molybdenum is de- 
termined colorinietrieally in the insoluble residue after fusion, etc. The filtrate 
is diluted to 200 ml., treated with 0.1 N KMn 04 to a permanent pink tinge to 
complete the oxidation of the molybdenum. Fresh HaSOa is added to reduce 
V'" and Cr''*. The excess of SO* is boiled out. After cooling, the molybdenum 
is precipitated by excess of benzoinoxime, and the precipitate is filtered, washed, 
dried, ignited, and weighed. 

The ignited oxide is dissolved in a minimum of warm dil NH4OH, filtered, 
washed, and weighed. The extract containing the molybdenum is acidified 
with HCl, treated with cinchonine, digested over night, and any precipitate of 
W is filtered, wa.shed, ignited at 570® C., and weighed. The weight of this 
residue and of that insoluble in NII4OH is deducted from the weight of the 
crude MoOa. 


B. DETERMINATION AS THE OXIDE MoOa 
Separation op Molybdenum as the Sulfide by ILS 

A. Precipitation from Acid Solution. — By this procedure molybdenum is 
precipitated along with members of the hydrogen sulfide group, if present, but 
free from elements of the following groups. 

The cold molybdenum solution slightly acid with sulfuric acid (in presence 
of Ba, Sr or Ca an HCl solution is necessary) is placed in a small pressure flask 
and saturated with H 3 S, the flask closed and heated on the water bath until 
the precipitate has settled. The solution is cooled and filtered through a 
weighed Gooch crucible. 

i}. Precipitation from an Ammoniacal Solution. — By this procedure molyb- 
denum is precipitated with antimony, arsenic and tin, if present, but is free 
from mercury, lead, bismuth, copper and cadmium. 

Hydrogen sulfide is passed into the cold ammoniacal solution of molybdenum 
(in presence of tung.steii or vanadium add tartaric acid) until it assumes a bright 
red color, it is now acidified with dilute sulfuric acid, heated to boiling, the pre- 
cipitate allowed to settle and the solution filtered through a weighed Gooch 
crucible. 

In either case A or B the precipitate is washed into the Gooch crucible 
with very dilute sulfuric acid followed by several washings with the acid and 
then with alcohol until free from acid. The Gooch is placed within a larger 
nickel crucible and covered with a porcelain lid. After drying at 100 ® C. it ia 
placed over a small flame and carefully heated until the odor of SO 2 can no 
longer be detected. The cover is now removed and the open crucible heated to 
constant weight at 625® C. The residue consists of MoOs. 

Mo03X0.6667=Mo. 
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Note. — Arsenic will contaminate the residue if present. The method for its re- 
moval has been given. 

Separation of Molybdenum from Tungsten® 

Procedure. — To a solution of sodium tungstate and sodium molybdate in 
10-15 ml. is added 10 ml. of 50% ammonium formate, 10 ml. of 30% tartaric 
acid and 100 ml. of water saturated at zero with H 28 , and 10 ml. of 2 M formic 
acid. At this j>oint, the solution has a pH of 2.9. Heat the mixture at 60° C. 
oil a water bath for one hour, having a flask stopjiered with a one-hole stopper, 
the outlet of which is closed with a glass ball held in place by a stout rubber band. 
The stopper is also held in place by a second rubber band which is carried 
around the bottom of the flask. Add a small quantity of filter paper pulp and 
add 10 ml. of 24 M formic acid to complete the precipitation of the molybdenum 
sulfide. Keep the mixture at 00° for thirty minutes longer, filter through a 
Gooch or porcelain filter and crucible, and wash the precipitate with 5-10 ml, 
portions of a mixture of 5 ml. 50% ammonium formate, 5 ml. of 24 M formic 
acid and 100 ml. of water. The molybdenum sulfide is converted to the oxide 
in an electric oven at a temperature of 500-550° C. 

The filtrate is concentrated and treated with 25 ml. of 16 M HNO«. The 
ammonium salts are destroyed by evaporation and the precipitation of the WOj 
is completed using the customary cinchonine reagent. The WOa is brought to 
constant wciglit by heatings at a final temperature of 750° in an electric oven. 


VOLUMETRIC METHODS FOR THE DETERMINATION OF 
MOLYBDENUM OR MOLYBDIC ACID 

THE lODOMETRIC REDUCTION METHOD 

Principle. — When a mixtura of molybdic acid and potassium iodide in pres- 
ence of hydrochloric acid is boiled, the volume having defined limits, free iodine 
is liberated and expelled and the molybdic acid reduced to a definite lower oxide; 
by titrating with a standard oxidizing agent the molybdic acid is determined. 

Ecacfion.— 2 Mo 03 + 4 KI+ 4 HCl= 2 MoOJ+l 2 + 4 KCl+ 2 IGO. 

Reagents. — N /10 solutions of iodine, sodium arsenite, potassium permanga- 
nate, sodium thiosulfate. 

Analytical Procedure,^^ Reduction.— The soluble molybdate in amount 
not exceeding an equivalent of 0.5 gram MoOs is placed in a 150-mL Erlenmeyer 

’ Yagoda and Fales, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 58, 1494 (1936). 

F. A. Gooch and Charlotte iwbatika, Am. J. Sci. (4), 2, 160 (1896), 

** F. A Gooch and 0. S. Fulman, Jr., Am. J. Sci. (4), 12, 449 (1901). 
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flask^20 to 25 ml. of hydrochloric acid (sp.gr. 1.19) added together withO.2 to 0.6 
gram potassium iodide. A short stemnied-funnel is placed in the neck of the 
flask to prevent mechanical loss during the boiling. The volume of the solution 
should be about 600 ml. The solution is boiled until the volume is reduced to 
exactly 25 ml. as determined by a mark on the flask. The residue is diluted 
immediately to a volume of 125 ml. and cooled. Either process A or B may 
now be followed. 

A. Reoxidation by Standard Iodine. — A solution of tartaric acid, equivalent 
to 1 gram of the solid, is now added, and the free acid nearly neutralized with 
sodium hydroxide solution (litmus or methyl orange indicator) and finally 
neutralized with sodium acid carbonate, NaHCOa, added in excess. A meas- 
ured amount of N/10 iodine is now run in. The solution is set aside in a dark 
closet for two hours, in order to cause complete oxidation, as the reaction is slow. 
The excess iodine is now titrated with N/10 sodium arseiiite. 

One ml. N/10 iodine=.0144 gram Mo 03 = .0090 gram Mo. 

On long standing a small amount of iodate is apt to form. This is deter- 
mined by making acid with dilute HCl and titrating with N/IO sodium thio- 
sulfate. 

B. Reoxidation of the Residue by Standard Permanganate. — To tlie 
reduced solution about 0.5 gram of manganese sulfate iii solution is added, 
followed by a measured amount of N/10 permanganate solution, added from a 
burette until the characteristic pink color appears. A measured amount of 
standard N/10 sodium arsenitc, equivalent to the permanganate is then run in 
and about 3 grams of tartaric acid added. The acid i.s neutralized by arid 
sodium or potassium carbonate, the stopper and the sides of the flask riii.sed into 
the main solution. The residual arsenite is now titrated by N/10 iodine, using 
starch indicator. 

Notes. — Tartaric acid prevents precipitation during the subsequent neutralization 
withNaHCOi,. ^ andB. 

The addition of nmnganost^ salt in B is to prevent the liberation of free chlorine by 
the action of KMn 04 on IICl. 

In addition to the oxidation of the lower oxides to molvbdic acid, potassium per- 
manganate added in B liberates free iodine from HI, it produces iodic acid, and forms 
the higher oxides of manganese. The standard arsenite, on the other hand, converts 
free iodine and the iodate to HI and reduces the higher oxides of manganese. 

ESTIMATION BY REDUCTION WITH JONES REDUCTOR AND 
OXIDATION BY STANDARD PERMANGANATE SOLUTION 

Principle. — The procedure depends upon the reduction of sexivalent 
molybdenum to the trivalent form by passing its acidified solution through a 
column of amalgamated zinc. Since the reduced molybdenum compound if) 
sensitive to the oxygen of the uir, resulting in partial oxidation, the reduced 
compound is caught in an excess of ferric solution, whereupon an equivalent 
amount of ferric compound is reduced to ferrous state. Titration of the 

» D. L. Randall, Am. J. Sci. (4), 24 , 313, 1907. 
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reduced iron by me&ns of standard potassium permanganate establishes the 
amount of molybdenum reduced by the zinc. 


2MoO( M 02 OJ; and MojOi + SFbsOj 6FeO + ondized Mo. 

Mo = 3Fe. 


Reagents. — Potassium permanganate ap- 
proximately N/10 standardized against pure 




sodium ^oxalate. 

10% solution of ferric alum, 
2.5% solution of sulfuric acid. 
Apparatus . — Jones Reductor. 



/i = mluctor tube 50 cm. 
lung, 2 cm. inside diam- 
etcr. Smaller tube pro- 
longation length 20 cm. 
inside dianjeter 0.5 cm.; 
Zn=coIiiiun of zinc 40 cm. 
long. Zn shot 8 mesh 
to sq.cm.; 

F*® receiving flask; 
7^«proH.surc regulator with 
gauge, set to give pres- 
sure in receiving flask of 
less than 20 cm. w^aicr; 
fr- platinum cone or gauze 
with mat of fine glass 
w^ool 2 cm. thick; 

The zinc in rcductor 
should be pmtected from tho 
air by covering with water, 
slop cock S being closed when 
not in use. 




All Dimwns'iont 

Appfox. 


Fig. 65.^Reduc- 
tor Tube. 


Procedure. — The receiving flask of the Jones redactor, 
Fig. 04, is charged with al)Oiit 30 ml. of 10% ferric alum 
and 4 ml. of phosphoric acid. Through the 40-cin. column 
of amalgamated zinc in tho rcductor are passed in succession 
100 ml. of dilute, sulfuric acid (2.5% soln.), the inolybdic 
acid in the form of ammonium molybdate dissolved in 10 
ml. of water and acidified with 100 ml. of dilute sul(uric 
acid followed by 200 ml. more of the dilute sulfuric acid and 
100 ml. of water. The reduced green molybdic acid upon 
coming in contact with the ferric alum solution produces a 
bright red color. 

The solution is titrated with N/10 EMn 04 solution. 


One ml. of N/10 KMn 04 = r— gram M0O3 = gram molybdenum. 

Notes. — Substances reduced by zinc and oxidized by KMn 04 should be absent, i.e. 
organic matter, HNOa, compounds of As, Sb, Cb, Cr. Fe, Ti, V, U and W. Organic 
matter and IlNOi are removed by taking to fumes with H 3 SO 41 the remainder are sepa- 
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rated by the following treatment: — An excess of ferric iron is added and a double pro* 
cipitation is made with NH4OH, the filtrate containing Mo and W is treated with tar- 
taric acid and HjS and filtered. The filtrate is acidified and saturate with H 28 , 
mnlybdenum precipitates free from interfering flul)stancea. Consult section on Sepa- 

The ferric salt should be in large excess of that required theoretically in thg oxidation 
of MoiOs to 2 MoO|. 


REDUCTION WITH MERCURY 

The molybdenum solution is made 3 N (approx.) in HCJ and is shaken 
vigorously with 25 ml. of mercury in a glass-stoppered vessel. The reduced 
solution is filtered to remove calomel and 1 ; 5 HCI is used for washing the 
latter, and the Mo'' is titrated with standard eerie sulfate using o-phenanthroline 
indicator (2 drops of 0.025 M indicator are used, and the volume must be 300 ml. 
if 0.25 g. of Mo are present before adding the indicator). As much as 0.25 g. 
of either phosphate or arsenate does not interfere. The acidity of the solution 
must not be as high as 4 N in HCI during the reduction because partial reduction 
to Mo’“ occurs at acidities of 4 N and higher. Copper, even in iiuantities of 
the order of 0 . 1-1 mg. causes serious interference by catalyzing the autoxidation 
of the reduced solution by air. The copper must be excluded, or alternatively 
oxygen must be excluded. 

Ceric sulfate may also be used for the titration of the ferrous solution pro- 
duced when Mo^*^ is led from a Jones redactor into an excess of ferric sulfate. 

METHOD FOR DETERMINING MOLYBDENUM AND VANADIUM 
IN A MIXTURE OF THEIR ACIDS 

Principle of the Method. — The procedure depend.s upon the fact that vanadic 
acid alone is reduced by SO 2 in a sulfuric acid solution, whereas both vanadic 
and molybdic acids are reduced by amalgamated zinc, in each case the reducing 
agents forming definite lower oxides which arc readily oxidized to definite 
higher oxides by KMn 04 . 

Reactions. 

SO 2 Reduction: 

1. V 2 O 5 +SO 2 — V 2 O 4 +SO 1 . (No action on MoO*.) 

Zn Reduction: 

2. V20b V202"b3Zn0, 

3. 2Mo06-b3Zn = Mo203"f’3Zn0. 

KM)i 04 Oxidation: 

4. 5V204+2KMn04+3HaS04=5V20fi+K2S04+MnS04+3H20. 

5. 5V2024-6KMn04+9H2S04=5V206+3K2vS04+6Mn804+9Il20. 

6. 5Mo2O3+6KMnO4+9H28O4=10MoO6+3K2SO4+6MnSO4+9H2O. 

From the reactions '* 4 ” and “ 5 it is seen that three times the amount 

of KMn 04 is required to oxidize V 2 O 2 to V 2 O 6 as is required in the case of V204, 

** Furman and Murray, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 58, 1689 (1936). 

” Reduction of vanadium by SO 2 in presence of molybdenum, Graham Edgar, 
Am. J. Sci. (4), 25, 332 (1908). No reduction of MoOi when 0.4 gram is present witn 
5 ml. H 1 SO 4 in 25 ml. volume. 

For theoretical considerations and data on accuracy of method see ^'Methods in 
Chemical Analysis/’ F. A. Gooch. 
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hence—total ml. KMuO^ required in oxidation of the zinc-reduced oidAes minus 
three times the ml. KMn()4 required in oxidizing the tetroxide of vanadium 
formed by the sulfur dioxide reduction- ml. KMn04 required to oxidize MojOg 
to MoOa. From these data molybdenum and vanadium may readily be 
calculated. 

Method of Procedure. A, Vanadic Acid. — The solution containing the 
vanadic and molybdic acids in a 250- to 300-ml. Ericnmeycr flask, is diluted to 
75 ml, acidiflod witii 2 to 3 ml. of .sulfuric acid, (1.84) heated to boiling and the 
vanadic add reduced by a current of BO 2 passed into the solution until the clear 
blue color indicates the cr3mplete reduction of the vanadic acid to V"z04. The 
boiling is now continued and CO2 passed into the flask to expel the last trace of 
SOa. 

Standard N/IO KMnO^ is now run into the reduced solution to the charac- 
tiTistic faint pink. From reaction “ 4,^’ vanadic acid may be calculated. 

One ml. N/10 KMii04 = .00910 gram ¥205 = . 0051 gram vanadium. 

B. Molybdic Acid. — The reduction by Jfjnes^ redactor, and titration of the 
combined acids reduced by amalgamated zinc with N/IO potassium perman- 
ganate solution, is carried out exactly us described in the determination of 
molybdic acid alone. In this case 50 ml. of 10% ferric alum and 8 ml. of the 
jilinsphoric acid is placed in the receiving fla.sk. 

Calculation. — Total permanganate titration in li minus three times the 
titration in A. gives the permanganate required to oxidize MogOj to MoOg. 
From ecpiation (i the molybdic acid may now be calculated. 

One ml. N/10 KMn04 = gram MoOa = ’■^^^gram molybdenum. 

u 3 


DETERMINATION OF MOLYBDENUM 

An amount of the sample sufficient to give a weight of from 0.2 to 0.3 
gram of molybdenum is employed. In the case of very pure molybdenite or 
molybdenite concentrates this will correspond to from 0.5 to 1 gram of sample 
whereas even with the highest grade wuUenite or wulfcnite concentrates it is 
never advisable to employ less than 1 gram. The accurately weighed sample 
which has been previously dried for 1 hour at 105° C. is treated with from 10 to 
15 ml. of nitric acid (sp.gr. 1.42) and from 7 to 10 ml. of sulfuric acid (sp.gr. 
1.84) in a 250-ml. beaker provided with a clock-glass cover, at a temperature 
somewhat below the boiling point. As much as 4 or 5 grams of ores or tailings, 
very low in molybdenum, and correspondingly increased amounts of acids are 
necessary. Wulfcnite ores and concentrates can also be decomposed completely 
by means of concentrated hydrochloric acid followed by evaporation to fumes 
with sulfuric acid but the use of nitric acid is preferred. The beaker and its 
contents are heated, with occasional stirring, until the sample appears to have 
been decomposed completely, when the solution is evaporated cautiously until 
fumes of sulfur trioxide are expelled freely. 

** Contributed by Thos. R. Cunningliam, Chief Chemist, Union Carbide and Carbon 
Itesearch Laboratories, Inc. 
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After having allowed the beaker and its contents to cool somewhat, 50 ml. 
of water arc added and the liquid Ls stirred and boiled briskly for a few minutes 
to dissolve all molybdenum and other soluble salts. The next step varies 
slightly depending upon whether nwlyhdmik or wulfenite is being analyzed. 

In the case of molybdenite the hot solution is filtered on a 9 cm. paper into 
a 150-mL beaker and the siliceous residue is washed 8-10 times with hot water, 
3-4 times with hot dilute (1:3) ammonium hydroxide, and finally 4-5 times 
more with hot water, the washings being allowed to run into tlie main filtrate. 
The siliceous residue is as a rule practically free from molybdenum. However, 
as a precaution it is ignited in a porcelain crucible at a temperature not higher 
than 450“ C., cooled, and transferred to a 30-nil. platinum crucible. One-half 
(0.5) ml. of sulfuric acid (sp.gr. 1.84), 2 ml. of nitric acid (sp.gr. 1.42) and 5 ml. 
of hydrofluoric acid are added and the .solution is evaporated to strong fumes 
of sulfur trioxide, and reserved fur further treatment. 

Due to the fact that wulfcnite contains lead, a slightly different procedure 
is followed in its case. The solution i.s cooled to tap water temperature, filtered 
on a 9-cm. paper into a 150-ml. beaker, and the residue of silica, lead sulfate, and 
possibly tungstic acid, is washed thoroughly with cold 2% sulfuric acid. The 
residue and Alter paper are returned to the 150-ml. beaker and digested with 
50 ml. of ammonium acetate solution (prepared by mixing IS ml. of NlLOIl, 
(sp.gr. 0.90), with 20 ml. of water, and 12 ml. of 99% HCjHjOn), at a tempera- 
ture just short of boiling for about 5 minutes. The solution is filtered on an 1 1- 
cm. paper, the paper and residue washed thoroughly with a hot 5% ammonium 
acetate solution, and ignited in porcelain at a temperature not higher than 
525® C., cooled and transferred to a 30-inl. platinum crucible. One-half (0.5) 
ml. of sulfuric acid (sp.gr. 1.84), 2 ml. of nitric acid (sp.gr. 1.42) and 5 ml. 
of hydrofluoric acid are added, and the solution is evaporated to strong fume.s 
of sulfur trioxide and reserved for further treatment. 

To the solution containing all of the molybdenum there is added sufficient 
ferric sulfate to provide 10 times as much iron a.s; there i.s arsenic present. This 
step is usually .superfluous in the case of molybdenite, which seldom contains 
much arsenic, but with wulfeiiite ores or concentrate.?, which often carry 
several per cent of mimetite (lead chloro-arsenate), (PbCl)Pb 4 (AsC) 4 ) 3 , the use 
of ferric sulfate is absolutely necessary. From 0.3 to 0.4 gram of ferric sulfate 
is usually ample to insure the retention of all of the arsenic by the ferric hydrox- 
ide. Regardless of whether or not iron was added, the acid solution is nearly 
neutralized with ammonia (addition of an amount sufficient to impart a 
permanent red tint to the clear yellow solution is to be avoided), heated nearly 
to boiling, and poured very slowly and with vigorous stirring into 75 ml. of nearly 
boiling 15% ammonium hydroxide contained in a 250-ml. beaker. The precipi- 
tate of ferric hydroxide, etc. (which will carry down quantitatively all arsenic 
in the ore, provided the iron-arsenic ratio is as great as 10 to 1) is filtered on a 
9-cm. paper and washed thoroughly with hot water. A second separation is 
then made by dissolving the precipitate in a slight excess of hot dilute (1 : 4) 
sulfuric acid, again pouring it into 75 ml. of nearly boiling 15% ammonium 
hydroxide contained in a 250-ml. beaker, and filtering and washing the precipi- 
tate as previously described. The two filtrates, which will contain practically 
all of the molybdenum, are collected in a 600-ml. beaker. The ferric hydroxide 
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precipitate is dissolved in 15 ml. of hot dilute sulfuric acid (1 : 4) and reserved 
for further treatment. 

It is essential that arsenic, which is almost invariably present in wulfenite, 
be eliminated, and the method described furnishes a simple and effective way 
of accomplishing this. Experiments have shown that in 'prmnee of molybdenum 
it is very difficult to completely volatilize arsenic by reduction with sulfurous 
acid and boiling with concentrated hydrochloric acid — a portion is held 
tenaciously in the solution. In addition to precipitating the arsenic, the ferric 
hydroxide also carries down most of the vanadium and tungsten which are 
ordinary constituents of wulfcnite ores. 

To the combined ammoniacal filtrates there are added 2 grams of powdered 
tartaric acid and the warm liquid is saturated thoroughly with a stream of 
washed hydrogen sulfide. The function of the tartaric acid is to prevent the 
precipitation of any tungsten or vanadium along witli the molybdenum; its use 
should never be omitted in the case of wmlfenite, although since molybdenite is 
usually free from significant amounts of these elements, the amount used in its 
case may be safely reduced to 1 gram. Under these conditions the molybdenum 
remains in solution as ammiiiiium thiomolybdate, (NH 4 ) 2 MoS-i, which imparts a 
deep red color to the solution. If a small precipitate of insoluble sulfides 
separates out, it is filtered off and washed with dilute ammonium sulfide water; 
if the solution remains clear, this step is omitted. Copper, in the amounts 
usually present, remains entirely in solution at this point and is reprecipitated 
with the molybdenum when the solution is subsequently acidified. The 
thininolybdate solution is then made slightly acid with sulfuric acid (1 :2). 
This results in the precipitation of the molybdenum as trisulfide as shown in 
the following equations; 

(Nll4)2MoS4+H2S04=MoS3+H2S+(NH4)2S04, 

(NH4)2S+H2S04=n2S + (NH4)2S04. 

The cessation of effervescence on addition of more acid, the absence of the 
odor of ammonium sulfide and the disapi)earance of the red color of the am- 
muiiium thiomolybdate, mark the point where sufficient acid has been added to 
complete the reactions. 

The beaker and its contents are heated for about 1.^) minutes at a temperature 
just short of boiling, the solution filtered on an 11-cm. paper and the precipitate 
washed thoroughly wuth hydrogen sulfide water containing a small amount 
of sulfuric acid. 

The slightly acid filtrate from the molybdenum sulfide is boiled to expel 
free II 2 S, when the sulfuric acid solution (contained in the 30-ml. platinum 
crucible) of the insoluble residue obtained as described in the third or fourth 
paragraph, and the sulfuric acid solution of the ferric hydroxide precipitate 
obtained as described in the fifth paragraph, are added, together with 1 ml, 
f^f hydrogen peroxide (3%), and the solution further boiled until the volume 
has been reduced to 50 ml. The solution is transferred to a 250-ml, separatory 
funnel and cooled to 15“ C. The determination for molybdenum is then 
completed by the colorimetric method. See p. 609. 

Any molybdenum found is added to that obtained by passage of the molyb- 
|fcnum solution through the zinc reductor to obtain the total molybdenum 
the sample. 
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The molybdenum Buliide precipitate and paper, or precipitates and papers, 
are put into a 250-ml. beaker and treated with 6 ml. of sulfuric acid (sp.gr. 1.84) 
and 10 ml. of nitric acid (sp.gr. 1.42) and the liquid is boiled cautiously until 
dense fumes of sulfur trioxide are evolved freely. After having allowed the 
solution to cool somewhat, 5 ml. of nitric acid (sp.gr. 1.42) are added and the 
evaporation is repeated. The evaporation with 5 ml, portions of cone, nitric 
acid is repeated several times until the filter paper has been destroyed com- 
pletely and every trace of yellow color due to carbonaceous matter has disap- 
peared. When this has been accomplished, the solution is fumed strongly fur 
a short while, cooled, 5 ml. of water and several drops of strong permanganate 
(25 grams per liter) are added, and in order to insure the expulsion of every 
trace of nitric acid, the liquid is again evaporated to strong fumes of sulfur 
trioxide. After having allowed the beaker and its contents to ct)ol, approxi- 
mately 75 ml. of water are introduced and the contents of the beaker are 
boiled for a few minutes, which should result in a perfectly clear solution being 
obtained. Two grams of pure shot zinc ( 0 . 002 % iron or under) arc then added 
and the solution is cooled until most of it has dis.solved; thi.s results in partial 
reduction of the molybdenum and complete precipitation of the copper which 
is usually present. The liquid is then filtered on an asbestos or “ alundum " 
filter to remove the undissolvcd zinc and copper. 

The next step consists in reducing the molydenum from the sexi valent to 
the trivalent condition by passage through a zinc reductor in the following 
manner; The reductor being clean and in good condition from previous treat- 
ment with dilute ( 6 %) sulfuric acid and water, and the flask being attached to 
a filter pump regulated to give gentle suction, 35 ml. of ferric phosphate 
solution (100 grams of ferric sulfate and 150 ml. of syrupy phosphoric 
acid and 20 ml. of H 2 SO 4 (1 to 1 ) per liter) are introduced into the suction 
flask. Just sufficient water then is added to the flask so that when it is 
connected to the reductor, the end of the reductor tube will dip into the 
ferric phosphate solution. The reductor should contain a column of 20 - 
30 mesh amalgamated zinc f ^ in diameter and 10^ long. Several .solid glass 
beads are placed at the point of constriction of the tul)e, followed by layers 
of glass wool and acid washed asbestos from 2 to 2.5 centimeters, and from 
2 to 3 millimeters, respectively, in thickness. Amalgamation of the zinc is 
effected by treating it with a 2 % solution of mercuric chloride f or a few minutes 
and then washing it thoroughly by decantation with water. When idle the re- 
ductor should always be kept full to above the top of the zinc with distilled 
water. The molybdenum solution, which may be at room temperature or 
slightly warm, is passed through the reductor rapidly. The total time con- 
sumed in drawing the molybdenum solution and the wash water through the 
reductor need not exceed from 1 to 3 minutes. No advantage results from hav- 
ing the solution hot — on the contrary the greater action of the hot acid solution 
on the zinc is a disadvantage. No increase in accuracy will be secured by use of 
a slower rate of passage than that .specified. When the funnel which forms the 
inlet of the reductor is nearly but not entirely empty, 150 ml. of cold water arc 
put through in three successive 50 ml. portions, the liquid being drawn down al- 
most to the constriction each time before addition of the next 50 ml. portion. 
The funnel should never be permitted to become entirely empty and the stoji- 
cock should be closed while some of the wash water still remains above the sur- 
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face of the zinc. By working in this way no air can be drawn through the re- 
dactor. The molybdenum solution is green as it passes through the lower part 
of the reductor, but on coming in contact with the ferric phosphate it is changed 
to a bright red, due to its immediate partial oxidation, which is of coursci accom- 
panied by reduction of a corresponding amount of the ferric salt to the ferrous 
condition. The solution is immediately transferred to a /)00-ml. beaker and 
titrated with a standard, approximately 0.1 N solution of potassium per- 
manganate until a permanent faint pink color develops. The reactions which 
occur are shown in part by the following equations: 

2Mo03+3Zn-h6H2S04=Mo2(S04)8+3ZnS04+6HA 
5Mo2(SO4)8+6KMnO4+16H2O = 10H2MDO4+3K2SO4+6MnSO4+6Il2SO4 
or 

10Mo++++6Mn04-+16Il20 = 10Mo04+f)Mn+++32H+ 

Working under the conditions described, complete reduction from MoOs 
to MojjOa is obtained, none of the M 02 O 3 being reoxidized by the air after 
passage through the reduotor. 

Since zinc always contains some iron, a blank ” is run on the two grams 
used for precipitating the copper, and also on the redactor. This is done by dis- 
solving two grams of the zinc in 75 ml. of 6 % sulfuric acid, fdtering on an 
asbestos or aluiidum fdter and putting the solution through the redactor in 
exactly the same way as the molybdenum solution. The amount of perman- 
ganate required to impart a pink tint to the liquid constitutes the “ blank 
whicli must be deducted fAm the burette reading of every analysis. 

The number of ml. of permanganate (1 ml. of 0.1 N KMn 04 is equal to 
.0032 gram Mo), less the blank,” multiplied by 100, and divided by the 
Weight of sample taken, gives the percentage of molybdenum in the ore; the 
percentage of molybdenum multiplied by 1.5000 gives the molybdenum 
trioxide. 


DETERMINATION OF COPPER 

(a) In Molybdenite 

Four (4.000) grams of the finely ground sample are treated with 35 ml. of 
nitric acid (sp.gr, 1.42) and 10 ml. of sulfuric acid (sp.gr. 1.84) in a 250-ml. 
beaker provided with a clock-glass cover. The solution is digested at a tem- 
J)erature somewhat below the boiling point until most of the molybdenite has 
ilissnlved. Subsequently the liquid is boiled until strong fumes of sulfur tri- 
oxide are expelled. After having allowed the beaker and its contents to cool, 
M ml. of water are added and the solution is boiled briskly for a few minutes and 
filtered on a 9-cm, paper into a 250-ml. beaker. The residue is washed thor- 
f^oghly with hot water and ignited in platinum at a low" temperature to burn 
off the carbon from the filter paper. The precipitate is treated with 10 ml. 
of HF, 2 ml. of HNOa (sp.gr. 1.42) and 1 ml. of H2SO4 (sp.gr. 1.84) and the 
solution evaporated to strong fumes of sulfur trioxide. The contents of the 
iTucible are transferred to the main solution. 

A slight excess of a 10% sodium h 3 "droxide solution is added to the filtrate 
and the solution is boiled for several minutes and filtered on an 11-cm. paper. 
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The precipitate of ferric hydroxide, etc., is washed with hot water to remove 
the molybdenum. The precipitate, which will contain all of the copper, is 
dissolved in 30 ml. of hot dilute ( 1 : 3) sulfuric acid, the paper being washed 
thoroughly with hot water and the filtrate and washings being collected in a 
150-ml. beaker. 

The copper in the solution obtained as above described is completely pre- 
cipitated in the metallic condition by placing a sheet of pure aluminum (con- 
veniently bent into the form of a triangle 1 in height which stands on its edge 
in the beaker) in the beaker and boiling for about 10 minutes. Complete 
precipitation is not obtained until the iron has been reduced, when the alu- 
minum should appear clean and the precipitated copper be detached or only 
loosely adherent. After removal from the source of heat, the clock glass and 
sides of the beaker are rinsed with a jet of hydrogen sulfide water. The alu- 
minum, the copjKjr content of which should be accurately determined, is 
weighed before and after use and a correction is applied for the copper intro- 
duced from it. 

The solution is filtered on a 9 -cm. paper, the copper being transferred to 
the paper and the aluminum being left as clean as possible in the beaker. The 
precipitate is washed with H 2 S water containing 1 % H 2 SO 4 and the filtrate and 
washings are discarded. The copper is dLssolved in 5 ml. of hot HNO .1 (1 : 1 ), 
this being accomplished by first dropping the acid over the aluminum and then 
pouring it on the copper. The aluminum and filter paper are both washed 
with hot water; the ^trate and washings which should not exceed 75 ml. arc 
collected in a 150-ml. beaker. Ten ( 10 ) mi. of a solution containing 0.1 gram of 
Fe 2 (S 04 )j are added and any arsenic and bismuth present are separated by 
making two ammonia separations. The combined ammoniacal filtrates are 
boiled down to a volume of about 50 ml. and transferred to a 100 -ml. lipless 
beaker. Two ( 2 ) ml. of nitric acid (sp.gr. 1.42) and 2 ml. of H 2 SO 4 (sp.gr. 1.84) 
are added and the copj>er is determined by electrolysis, a platinum gauze 
cathode and spiral anode being employed. 

If desired, the nitric acid solution of the copper may be collected in a 200-ml. 
Erlenmeyer flask and the determination completed volumetrically. The solu- 
tion i.s evaporated down to a volume of about 2 ml., 25 ml. of water and 5 ml. of 
bromine water are added and the solution is boiled for several minutes. The 
purpose of the bromine is to insure the complete oxidation of any arsenic that 
might be present to its highest state of oxidation. Dilute ammonia (1:1) 
is then added in slight excess and the liquid again boiled until the odor of am- 
monia is very faint. One ( 1 ) ml, of glacial acetic acid is added and the boiling is 
continued for about a minute, when the solution is cooled to room temjjerature 
and diluted to 100 ml. with cold water. 

The sides of the flask are rinsed down with a jet of cold water, from 5 to 
10 ml. of a 30% solution of potassium iodide are added, which results in the 
reduction and precipitation of the copper and the liberation of a corresponding 
amount of iodine according to the following reaction: 

2Cu(C2Ha03)2+4KI = Cu2l2“l“4KC2Ha024“Ia 

The liberated iodine is immediately titrated wdth standard sodium thiosulfate 
to a slight straw color when several ml. of a freshly prepared 1 % starch solution 
are added and the titration with the thiosulfate solution continued to the 
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disappearance of the blue color. The reaction takes place according to the 
following equation: 

2NajS20a+l2=2NaI+Na2S40B 

Preparation and Standardization of SoLimoNS 

Standard Sodium Thiosulfate — (0.01573 normal) 1 ml.«0.0010 gram Cu. 
—Prepared by dissolving 3.90 grams of the pure crystals, Na2Sj08-5Hz0 in a 
liter of freshly boiled distilled water. The solution should preferably be 
allowed to stand several days before being standardized. 

Approximately 0.5 gram (exact weight taken) of pure copper is dissolved in 
10 ml. of nitric acid (sp.gr. 1,42) and diluted to 500 ml. Twenty-five (25) ml. 
of this solution are removed with an accurately calibrated pipette, transferred 
to a 2r)0-ml. ErJeiimeyer flask, and the determination completed exactly as 
described in the above method (paragraphs 3 and 4). The number of ml. of 
thiosulfate used is divided into the weight of copper taken to give the value 
per ml. in terms of cop|)er. The value should be 1 ml. =0,0010 gram Cu. 

The thiosulfate solution should be kept in a dark colored bottle. This 
solution is standardized from time to time, as its strength decreases on standing. 

(6) In Wulfenitb 

Four (4.000) grams of the lOO-mesh sample are treated with approximately 
30 nd. of 10% sodium hydroxide .solution in a 250-ml. beaker provided with a 
clock-glass cover. The solution is boiled briskly for 10 minute.s, wliich is 
usually suflicient to insure practically complete decomposition of the wulfenite; 
150 ml. of hot water are added and the precipitate of iron oxide, etc., which will 
contain all of the copper, is allowed to settle. The suiwnataiit liquid is de- 
canted through an 11-cm. filter paper and the precipitate is then transferred to 
the paper and washed well with hot water. The filtrate and washing.? are 
discarded. As a result of these operations, separation of the copper from 
practically all of the molybdenum and from the greater part of the lead is 
accomplished. 

The paper containing the residue is iretunicd to the original 250-mL beaker 
and treated ^ith G ml. of .sulfuric acid (sp.gr. 1.84) and 10 ml. of nitric acid 
(sp.gr, 1.42). The contents of the beaker are heated cautiously until frothing 
is nearly over, and then boiled briskly until fumes of sulfuric anhydride are 
evolved. After having permitted the liquid to partly cool, 10 ml. of nitric acid 
(sp.gr. 1.42) are added and the evaporation to fumes is repeated. The cover 
glass and sides of the beaker are rinsed with a few ml. of water and the solution 
is once more evaporated to fumes in order to insure destruction of all carbon- 
a-ccouB matter from the filter paper and complete expulsion of nitric acid. In 
practice the total time consumed in making these evaporations is small. 

Having allowed the beaker and its contents to cool somewhat, 50 ml. of 
Water are introduced and the solution is boiled for a short' while, cooled, and 
filtered on a 9-cm. paper into a 150-ml. beaker. The precipitate of lead sulfate, 
is washed with cold 10% sulfuric acid and discarded, the copper passing 
<^ornpletely into the filtrate and washings, which should have a total volume of 
not more than 100 ml. 
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The copper in the solution obtained as above described^ is completely pre- 
cipitated in the metallic condition by placing a sheet of pure aluminum (con- 
veniently bent into the form of a triangle in height which stands on its edge 
in the beaker) in the beaker and boiling for about 10 minutes. Complete 
precipitation is not obtained until the iron has been reduced, when the aluminum 
should appear dean and the precipitated copper be detached or only loosely 
adherent. After removal from the source of heat, the clock glass and sides 
of the beaker are rinsed with a jet of hydrogen sulfide water. The aluminum, 
the copper content of which must be accurately determined, is weighed before 
and after use and a correction is applied for the copper introduced into the 
Solution from it. 

The determination is completed as described fur copper in molybdenite 
(see paragraphs 4 to 6 inclusive). 


DETERMINATION OF PHOSPHORUS 
( a ) Molybdenite 

Four (4.00c) grams of the finely ground sample are treated with 35 ml. of 
nitric acid (sp.gr. 1.42) and 10 ml. of sulfuric acid (sp.gr. 1.84) in a 250-ml, 
beaker provided with a cover glass. The liquid is heated at a temperature 
somewhat below the boiling point until decomposition of the mineral appears 
to have been secured, wdien it is boiled until strong fumes of sulfuric anhydride 
are given off. When the residue has cooled somewhat, 40 ml. of water arc 
added and the solution is boiled for several minute.s and filtered nn a [)-cm. 
paper into a 300-ml. Erleiimeyer fla.sk. The residue is washed well with hot 
water,, ignited in a porcelain crucible and transferred to a platinum crucible. 
Two or three drops of sulfuric acid (sp.gr. 1.84), 2 ml, of HNOs (sp.gr. 1.42) 
and several ml. of hydrofluoric acid are added and the solution is evaporated to 
the complete expulsion of the H2SO4. Any small residue remaining is fused at 
a low temperature with a pinch of pota.s.sium pyrosulfate and the melt is dis- 
solved in water and added to the main solution. 

A few drops of strong permanganate solution (25 grams per liter) are added 
to the solution obtained as previously de.scribed, and it is boiled to insure com- 
plete oxidation of the phosphorus to the tribasic condition. Just .sufficient 
sulfurous acid to decompose the excess permanganate or separated manganese 
oxide is then added and the boiling is continued for a few minutes longer. 
A slight excess of ammonia is added and the ferric hydroxide, etc., which will 
carry down practically all of the phosphorus, is filtered and washed thoroughly 
with hot water. The precipitate is dis.soIved in hot dilute nitric acid (sp.gr. 
1.135) and the phosphorus is precipitated with "molybdate solution’' and 
determined as described for wulfenite. 

(6) Wulfenite 

Two (2.000) grams of the agate ground sample of wulfenite are treated with 
20 ml. of nitric acid (sp.gr. 1,42) and 10 ml. of sulfuric acid (sp.gr. 1.84) in a 
150-nil. beaker. The liquid is heated for a short while at a temperature just 
below the boiling point and then boiled until fumes of sulfuric anhydride arc 
freely evolved. The residue is taken up with 40 ml. of water, boiled for a few 
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minutefi, cooled, filtered into a SOO-ml. Erleiimeyer flask, and the lead sulfate, 
silica, etc., are washed with cold 5% sulfuric acid. The residue is digested 
with r>0 ml. of ammonium acetate solution (prepared by mixing 16 ml. of NH4OH 
(gp.gr. 0.90) with 20 ml, of water and 14 mil. of 99% C2H4O2) at a temperature 
just short of boiling and the solution filtered to remove soluble lead acetate. 
The filter paper and residue are washed thoroughly with 5% ammonium acetate 
solution, ignited in a porcelain crucible at a low temperature until the carbon 
of the filter paper has been burned, and transferred to a platinum crucible. 
Two (2) ml. of nitric acid (sp.gr. 1.42), 10 ml. of hydrofluoric acid and several 
drops of sulfuric acid (sp.gr. 1.84) are added and the solution is slowly eva- 
porated to the expulsion of the sulfuric acid. Any remaining residue is fused 
at a low temperature with a pinch of potassium pyrosulfate, the melt dissolved 
ill water and added to the main solution. 

A few drops of strong permanganate solution (25 grams per liter) are added 
tn the filtrate from the lead sulfate and it is boiled to insure complete oxidation 
of the phosphorus to the tribasic condition. Just sufficient sulfurous acid is 
added to der.oiiipose the excess permanganate or separated manganese oxide, 
iiiul the boiling is continued for a minute or tw^o longer. 

The acid solution is nearly neutralized with ammonia, cooled to 15“ C., 
atid to it there are added one gram of tartaric acid, a slight excess of ammonia, 
2 grams of pure magnesium sulfate and 4 or 5 glass beads (6 mm. diameter). 
The solution is chilled thoroughly by immersion in a mixture of crushed ice and 
salt. The contents of the flask are then shaken vigorously (an ejicwnt shaking 
machine can be used to advantage) for about 15 minutes, the solution being 
chilled several times during the shaking. The glass beads aid in starting the 
precipitation of the inagne.siuiii ammonium phosphate. Fifteen (15) ml. of 
aninuMiia (sp.gr. 0.90) are next introduced and the contents of the flask are 
again chilled thoroughly and shaken briskly fur 10 to 15 minutes longer. The 
flask is then packed in ice in a refrigerator and allowed to stand fur 15 hours. 

The magnesia precipitate, which may contain small amounts of basic 
magnesia compounds, iron, and possibly tartrates, is filtered on a 9-cm. paper 
and washed thoroughly with cold 2.5% ammonia water. The glass beads are 
transferred to the filter but no attempt is made to remove all of the precipitate 
from the flask. Under the conditions described, molybdenum, tungsten, and 
vanadium should all pass completely into the filtrate. 

The magnesium ammonium phosphate precipitate is dissolved in 50 ml. 
of hot nitric acid (1 to 4) and the filter washed well with hot water, the filtrate 
and wa.shings being caught in the same 300-ml. Erlenmeyer flask. An excess 
of strong permanganate solution is introduced, the solution boiled for several 
minutes, cleared by the addition of sufficient sulfurous acid, and further boiled 
for several minutes. The solution is treated with 6 ml. of ammonium hydroxide 
(sp-gr. 0.90) and cooled to 25“ C. Approximately 0.05 gram of ferrous sulfate 
(phosphorus-free), 5 grams of ammonium nitrate and 60 ml. of " molybdate 
‘Solution are then introduced and the phosphorus is precipitated as ammonium 
phosphomolybdate by 6 minutes' vigorous shaking. By precipitating the 
phosphorus with " molybdate solution " at 26“ C., any arsenic present will not 
interfere. This temperature must be strictly adhered to. The precipitate is 
allowed to settle and the phosphorus is determined by either the alkalimetric 
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method or the molybdenum reduction method. A '' blank '' is run on all of 
the reagents used and deducted. 


RAPID DETERMINATION OF MOLYBDENUM IN STEEL » 

In control work in a steel mill it is essential that laboratory determinations 
be made quickly and accurately. The following method is a combination of 
the color method of the U. S. Steel Corporation and that of King.^^ The 
procedure is rapid and accurate. 

Procedure. — Weigh a 0.5-gram sample of steel and place in a 250-ml. 
beaker. Add 10 ml, of nitric-sulfuric acid mixture. Heat gently until the 
sample is in solution, then evaporate carefully and rapidly on a hot plate to 
copious fumes. Do not use a cover glass. Some trouble due to spattering may 
be experienced at first; however, a little practice in regulating the tem]>erature 
of the hot plate will readily overcome this difficulty. To obtain concordant 
results all nitrates must be driven off, which necessitates steady fuming. 

Cool the contents of the beaker; add exactly 30 ml. of hydrocliloric-sulfuric 
acid mixture and 30 ml. H^O and boil until the salts dissolve. The amount of 
hydrochloric acid used in this operation is very important; too much will cause 
a fading of the color even before the ether extraction cun be made, while not 
enough of this reagent may present difficulties in the solution of the salts. 

Cool the solution to room temperature; add from a buret 5 ml. of potassium 
thiocyanate solution. Stir well and add 10 ml. of stannous chloride solution 
from a burette and again stir thoroughly. It is very important that all of the 
iron be reduced before the extraction is made; therefore, after the addition of 
the stannous chloride care should be taken that none of the unreduced solution 
is left on the sides of the beaker. 

Extraction with Ether. — Transfer the acid solution to a separatory funnel 
of suitable size; add 10 ml. of ether and shake well. Return the acid solution 
to the original beaker and draw off the ether solution into a clean, dry, 50-ml. 
graduated cylinder. Shake out the acid mixture with successive 10-ml. portions 
of ether until all color is removed. The volume of ether used for the sample 
should be approximately the same as is required to give a corresponding color 
with the standard. Transfer the combined ether solutions to a graduated 
matching tube. 

Color Comparison. — For this operation a Kennicott-Campbell Hurly 
colorimeter is used in this laboratory. Illumination is supplied by a Wratten 
Safelight No. 2, made especially for dark-room purposes. This fixture carries a 
50-watt bulb, which gives sufficient light and docs not materially affect tloi 
atmospheric temperature and thus cause a rapid deterioration of the standard 
due to evaporation of the ether. It is essential that the light be so placed that 
the illumination is equal on both mirrors. 

Place the matching tube containing the unknown in the colorimeter, and 
adjust the leveling device until the depth of color in the tube containing the 

” 0. L. Maag and C. H. McCollam, The Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, Ohit’ 
By courtesy of method appearing in J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 17, 524, 1B25. 

“ Methods of the Chemists of the United States Steel Corporation for tt^o Sampling 
and Analysis of Alloy Steels,’' 2nd cd., p. 72, 1921. 

» J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 15, 350, 1923. 
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standard equals that of the unknown. Take the reading in milliliters of 
the standard solution in the graduated matching tube. From this value the 
molybdenum content of the unknown steel can be calculated. 

Standard Solution. — Weight two 0.5-gram samples of standard steel. 
Run through in the usual manner and make the ether extract up to exactly 
50 ml. in the standard matching tube. Place in the colorimeter and compare. 
If the color tints match, one sample may be diluted to exactly 100 ml. as a 
standard for low percentage molybdenum, or the two may be united to make 
a standard for steels with a higher molybdenum content. Transfer to the 
leveling tube of the colorimeter. 

The top of the leveling tube should be covered when not in use, in order to 
increase ilie time that a standard can be used. Since the deterioration of a 
standard is generally due to evaporation of the ether rather than breaking down 
of the salt, its life is largely dependent on the room temperature. In this 
laboratory the standard is renewed every 2 hours, two samples of standard steel 
being kept fuming slightly on the cooler portion of the hot plate, to be used 
whenever the standard in use is suspected. 

Calculation of Results. — If a steel containing 0.23% molybdenum is used as 
a standard, a l-gram sample will contain 0.0023 gram of molybdenum; on 
dilution to 100 ml. each milliliter will contain 0.000023 gram of molybdenum. 
If 14 ml. of the standard are used to match the color of the unknown steel, 
the unknown must contain 14X0.000023, or 0.000322 gram. Since the 
weight of unknown used is 0.5 gram, it will contain twice this amount per gram, 
or 0.064 %. 

Ml. standard (14) Xgrams/ml. (0.000023)=% Mo (0.064) 


Grams sample (0.5) 


H,0 

Solutions 

Nitri{>sulfuric add mixture 

7r>0 ml. 

UNO, 

Sp. gr. 1.42 

350 ml. 

H;^0« 

Sp. gr. 1.84 

223 ml. 

H,0 

Hydrocliloric-fiiUfuric add 7nixture 

1430 ml. 

HjSO. 

Sp. gr. 1.84 

450 ml. 

HCl 

Sp. gr. 1.19 

100 ml. 

KCNS 

PoUisdum thiocyanate solution 

50 KramB 

H,0 


1000 ml. 

SnCl, 

Stannous chloride solution 

250 grams 

HCl 

Sp. gr. 1.19 

200 ml. 

H,0 

800 ml. 


Dissolve the stannous chloride in the hydrochloric acid, boil until clear, and add the 
^ Add a few pieces of metallic tin to prevent oxidation. 

Notes. — This method has been in use in industrial laboratories for a number of 
years. The Campbell colorimeter is recommended. Vanadium, nickel, chromium and 
manganese do not interfere. Copper offers some difficulty which can be eluninated. 
Annealed high carbon and high chrome steels cannot be handled by this method. 
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Fading of Red Color of Molybdenmn: After FormatiDii ^ PotasBium thlo- 
cyanate.-^metimes this color fades after the ether separation. This is possibly due 
to the presence of aldehydes from a high alcohol content in the ether. In some cases, 
however, the coloration fades prior to the ether addition. The authors found in several 
cases that the solutions were made up in the order given in the method; that is, first the 
nitric sulfuric acid mixture, then the hydrochloric sulfuric acid mixture, and that the 
graduate had not l>ecn washed between the addition of nitric and the addition of hydro- 
chloric acids to the two different solutions, and the difficulty was apparently due to a 
trace of nitric acid in the ^^drochloric sulfur mixture. 

Communicated to the Editor by C. H. McCoUam, Chief Chemist, The Timken 8teel 
and Tube Co. 


DETERMINATION OF MOLYBDENUM IN ALLOY STEEL 

Detennination of Molybdenum by Sodium Hydroxide Separation, Lead 
Molybdate Precipitation (Absence of Tungsten and Vanadium). A. S. T. M. 
Procedure a. 

Solutions. Sodium Hydroxide (2 N). 

Ammonium Acetate (50%). 

Lead Acetate (1%). 

Dilute Hydrochloric Acid (1 : 4). — 200 ml. of HCl (sp.gr. 1.19), 800 ml. of 
water. 

Dilute Hydrochloric Acid (5 : 100). — 50 ml. of HCl (sp.gr. 1.19), 1000 rnl. of 
water. 

Dissolve 2 g. of the sample in 20 ml. of HCl (sp.gr. 1.19), oxidize with 5 ml. 
of HNOa (sp.gr. 1.42) and expel oxides of nitrogen. Add .sodium hydroxide 
solution (2 N) until the excess of free acid is neutralized, taking care not to 
produce a red solution (dissolved hydrate) or a precipitate (basic molybdate). 
Heat the solution to boiling, and run the solution of the steel in rapid drops 
from a tap funnel into 160 ml, of sodium hydroxide solution (2 N) with constant 
stirring of the mixture. Dilute the alkaline solution to exactly 500 ml., filter 
through a dry filter, discard the first few cubic milliliters, and then take exactly 
250 ml. of the filtrate. Neutralize the solution with HCl (sp.gr. 1.19), add 
5 ml. in excess, boil, add 20 ml. of ammonium acetate solution (50%), and pro* 
ceed as in the Determination of Molybdenum by Precipitation as Sulfide and 
Weighing as I^ead Molybdate, omitting, Jiowever, a second precipitation of 
the lead molybdate. 

Notes.— The above proce.s8 is of fairly general application. Manganese, nickel, 
cobalt, aluminum, and the ordinar>^ elements of steel are without influence in the method. 
Chromium may be partially oxidized to chromate in the alkali treatment but can he 
reduced to the harmless trivalent condition by adding a few drops of sulfurous acid to 
the acid solution, prior to the molybdate precipitation. Tungsten and vanadium inter- 
fere. Vanadium is not easily removed but the interference of tungsten can be largely 
overcome by the modification of the method indicated in method ({;). 

(b) Determination of Molybdenum by Sodium Hydroxide Separation, Lead 
Molybdate Precipitation (Presence of Tungsten and Absence of Vanadium).--^ 

Dissolve 2 g. of the sample in a covered beaker in 50 ml. of HCl (sp.gr- 
heat to incipient boiling and digest on a hot-plate at moderate heat. Add a 
few drops of HNOj (sp.j^. 1.42), wait until the vigorous action ceases, and 
continue to dropwise addition of the acid until the vigorous action ceases. 0 
this is carefully done, no tungstic acid separates at this stage. Next evaporate 
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the liquid as quickly as possible until tungstic acid begins to separate^ and then 
more slowly until the solution is pasty. Now add 50 ml. of dilute HCl (1 : 4), 
boil, and set aside for at least 15 minutes. Filter through paper pulp, wash 
with dilute HCl (5 : 100) and treat the hydrochloric acid solution for molyb- 
denum as above. 

DETERMINATION OF MOLYBDENUM. COLORIMETRIC METHOD 
(Absence of Tungsten and High Vanadium on Copper) 

Solutions. Dilute Sulfuric Acid (1 : 7).— 100 ml. of H2SO4 (sp.gr. 1.84), 
700 nil. of water. 

Dilute Nitric-Sulfuric Acid Mixture. — 833 ml. of HNOa (sp.gr. 1.20), 
167 ml. of HaSO^ (1 : 1). 

Sulfuric-Hydrochloric Acid Mixture. — 450 ml. of HjS04 (1 : 1), 100 ml. of 
HCl (1 : 1), 450 ml. of water. 

Ferric Sulfute. — 70 g. of ferric sulfate in a mixture of 120 ml. of HCl (1 : 1), 
500 ml. of HnSOj (1 ; 1), and 380 ml. of distilled water. 

Chromic iSu//ofe. — Dissolve 50 g. of chromic potassium sulfate in 100 ml, 
of USOa (1:1), and 200 ml. of water and heat until the purple color changes 
to green. Dilute to 1000 ml. 

Stannous Chloride. — Dissolve 250 g. of stannous chloride in 200 ml. of 
HCl (sp.gr. 1.10), and dilute to 1000 ml. with distilled water. 

Standard Molybdenum Solution. — Weigh accurately such an amount of a 
standard ferro-molybdenuin (preferably over 50% molybdenum) as will 
represent exactly 0.5 g. of molybdenum, and transfer the sample to a platinum 
dish. Add 20 ml. of dilute IINO.1 (1 : 1), and a few milliliters of hydrofluoric 
acid, warm until the alloy is dissolved and then add 20 ml. of H2SO4 (1 : 1) 
and evaporate until fumes of H2SO4 appear. Cool, add 50 ml. of water, boil 
until all salts are dissolved and then cool and transfer to a liter flask. Add 100 
ml. of H2SO4 (1 : 1) and dilute the solution to the mark. 

Potassium Thiocyonafe (5%). — 50 g. of KCNS in 1000 ml. of water. 

Method. — Transfer 0.5 g. of the steel to a 200 ml. casserole, dissolve in 10 ml. 
of the nitric-sulfuric mixture, and then evaporate until fumes of H2SO4 are 
evolved. Cool, add 30 ml. of sulfuric-hydrochloric mixture and heat until tho 
salts are in solution. Cool the solution, transfer to a comparison bath and 
place in a bath for further cooling. To another comparison tube add 25 ml. of 
the ferric sulfate solution (0.5 g. Fe), 1 ml. of the chromic sulfate solution for 
Pack per cent of chromium present, and then 1 ml. of the standard molybdenum 
solution tor each 0.1 % of molybdenum expected. Cool both tubes to the same 
temperature and add to each from a burette 5 ml. of potassium thiocyanate 
solution (5%). Mix the solution in each tube, add 10 ml. of the stannous 
chloride solution to each from a burette and well mix each solution for 10 seconds. 
With dilute H2SO4 (1 : 7), dilute the standard to some multiple of its molyb- 
denum content and dilute the test until the colors match. The amounts of 
molybdenum are then directly proportional to the heights of the columns of 
liquids. 

Notes. — ^Tho above method is applicable to steels containing up to 0.5% of molyb- 
uenuin. Above this percentage the solution of the steel must be divided into aliquot 
portions and the iron and the hydrochloric acid in the standard varied accordingly* 
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If the analyst is dealing with steels of approximately the same comjiosition, the 
iron, chromium (nickel) and molybdenum may be combined so that a single 25-ml. 
portion is used as the standard. 

The amount of hydrochloric acid must be regulated and be the same in the teats as 
excessive hydrochloric acid causes a fading of the color. 

If the steel contains chromium in excess of 1 %, difficulty may be encountered in 
obtaining complete solution after the evaporation to tlic appearance of fumes of H2SO4. 
In this event, dissolve 0.5 g. of the steel, contained in a 200-ml. flask, in 15 ml. of dilute 
H1SO4 (1 : 1), and 30 ml. of distilled water. WTien solution is coniydete, add 15 ml. of 
(I^4)»S90 b solution (157 d) and boil, add 3 ml. of dilute HCl [1 : 1), lioil 10 minutes to 
expel the excess of persulfate, and to reduce the volume to 3() ml. preliminary to com- 
parison. If any residue remains, add paper pulp, filter, reserve the filtrate, and trans- 
fer the paper and pulp to a 150^ml. beaher and add 10 ml. of HNOd (sp. gr. 1.42), 5 g. of 
sodium chlorate and 5 ml. of H2SO4 (sp. gr. 1.84). Kvaporale to the appearance of 
copious fumes and repeat the treatment if the solution is not free from color due I0 
organic matter. Cool and add to the reserved filtrate. 


RAPID COLORIMETRIC METHOD FOR THE DETERMINATION OF 
MOLYBDENUM IN CAST IRON AND CHROME CAST IRON 

Also applicable to plain Carbon and Alloy Steels. 

An accurate colorimetric method for the determination of molybdenum in 
the presence of chromium, nickel, tungsten, and other elements, is given. It is 
best adapted to irons containing a maximum of 2% molybdenum. However, 
good results have been obtained when the molybdenum was as high as 3,40%. 
The colorimetric method for molybdenum is based on the amber to reddish- 
brown color developed when the reduced molybdenum is treated with sodium 
thiocyanate; it is limited to solutions containing not more than 0.05 mg. 
of molybdenum per ml. 

For irons containing 0.25% and under of molybdenum, a 1.000-gram sample 
is employed; for those containing 0.50 to 1%, a one-half (0.5000) gram sample; 
and for those containing from 1 to 3%, a pne-quarter (0.2500) gram sample. 
If the sample taken is in the form of drillings it should be further reduced to 
pass a 40-meBh screen by hammering in a hardened alloy steel mortar. During 
this crushing frequent Bcreening.s should be made in order to keep the sample 
as near as possible to the desired 40 mc.sh. If this is done then little, if any, 
segregation should take place during the weighing of the sample for analysis. 
The sample is transferred to a 150-ml. covered beaker (containing a gla.ss 
stirring rod to catch the drip from the cover-glass) and treated with perchloric 
acid (60%), 5 ml. being used for the one-quarter gram, 10 ml. for the one-half 
gram and 20 ml, for the l-gram sample. The contents of the beaker are heated 
to the boiling point of the acid and the boiling continued until the sample has 
dissolved and all carbonaceous matter has been destroyed; and, in the case of 
high-chromium irons until the chromium has been largely converted to chromic 
acid. Approximately 25 ml. of water are added and the solution is heated to 
boiling for several minutes to expel free chlorine. 

Approximately 2 grams of tartaric acid and a slight excess of 10% sodium 
hydroxide solution are added in the order mentioned and the solution is heated 
to about 80° C. for one or two minutes. The liquid is made acid with sulfuric 

Method of the Electro Metallurgical Company. Contributed by Mr. T. R- 
Cimningham. 
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acid (1 : 1) and then treated with 2 ml. of H2SO4 (1 : 1) per each 0 ml. of 
.solution. This will result in a solution containing 10% H2SO4 by volume. 

In the event it is not convenient to reduce the drillings to 40 mesh a larger 
sample should be dissolved in hydrochloric acid plus a small amount of nitric 
acid. Twenty (20) ml. of perchloric acid (60%) are added for each gram of 
sample taken and the solution evaporated to dense fumes of HCIO4. The 
sides of the beaker are rinsed down with a little water, and in order to expel 
completely all nitric acid the evaporation to fumes of HCIO4 is repeated. The 
residue is taken up with 50 ml. of water, the solution boiled to expel free chlorine 
and treated with tartaric acid, 10% NaOU, and H2S04 (1 : 1) as previously 
described. The solution is cooled to room temperature, transferred to a 200-ml. 
volumetric flask with 10% 113804 and made up to the mark with H2SO4 of 
the same strength. The solution is mixed thoroughly and an aliquot portion 
is taken for the analysis. 

The solution having a volume of approximately 50 ml. is cooled to ap- 
proximately 2(f C. and treated wdth 10 ml. of a 5% solution of sodium thio- 
cyanate and 10 nil. of stannous chloride solution. The liquid is stirred vigor- 
ously for several minutes and cooled to room temperature by placing the beaker 
in a tray of ice water. The stannous chloride reduces the iron to the ferrous 
condition, the molybdenum from the sexivalcnt to the quinquevalent, and also 
any hexavalent chromium not reduced by the tartaric acid, to the trivalent 
stale. The sodium thiocyanate reacts with the reduced molybdenum to form 
a complex sodium raolybdenum thiocyanate, w^hich imparts an amber to reddish- 
brown color to the solution, depending upon its intensity. 

The cooled solution is transferred to a 500-ml. separatory funnel, the beaker 
rinsed with ether and the rinsings added to the funnel. In the case of small 
percentages of molybdenum the acid solution is shaken with 50 ml. of ether, 
and for higher percentages, 100 rnl. are used. The acid solution and ether are 
mixed thoroughly by giving the separatory funnel a vigorous rotary motion 
and then allowed to stand until the liquid has separated into two distinct 
layers. The lower or acid layer, which will contain the iron, chromium, nickel, 
etc., is drawn off into the 150-ml. beaker and the upper layer containing prac- 
tically all of the molybdenum is then drawm off into a 75-ml. Camp comparison 
tube if the molybdenum content is 0.25% or under, and into a 200-ml. com- 
parison tul)e (having an internal diameter of % in. and length of 24 in.) if 
higher than 0.25%. (A bend is made in the tube 3 in. from the top to aid in 
the mixing.) The capacity of the tube is 200 ml. up to the bend. Beginning 
at 50 ml. and up to 100 ml. the tube is graduated every 10 ml., and from 100 to 
200 ml., every 5 ml. The separatory funnel is rinsed with a little ether and the 
rinsings added to the comparison tube. The lower or acid layer is returned to 
the separatory funnel and shaken with approximately 25 ml. of ether. The 
lower layer is drawn off and discarded and should the upper layer have an 
amber to reddish-brown color it is added to the solution in the comparison tube. 
After standing for several minutes it is ready for comparison with the standard. 

PUBPAHATION OF StaNDAHD FOR COMPARtSON 

With a little practice it is not difficult to estimate approximately the per- 
contage of molybdenum in the sample. Twenty-five ml. of 8% ferric sulfate 
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solution are transferred to a 150-ml. beaker and treated with 20 ml. of water. 
The standard molybdenum solution is added from an accurately calibrated 
burette. The solution is cooled to approximately 20"^ C. and treated with 
sodium thiocyanate, stannous chloride, and ether as preidously described. 
It is advisable to allow the molybdenum solution to stand in the comparison 
tube for several minutes before comparing with the standard, as the intensity 
of the color sometimes changes at first but remains stable after 7 days and even 
longer if kept in the dark w'hen not in use. 

Note. — A standard steel of known Mo content obtained from the Bureau of Stand- 
ards may be used for the standard. 

The percentage of molybdenum in the sample is then determined by com- 
paring the intensity of the color of the ethereal solution of sodium-molybdenum 
thiocyanate with that of the standard. The darker of the two solutitiiiH 
(the sample and the standard), is diluted carefully with ether and mixed thor- 
oughly until they match exactly. The amount of molybdenum [>er ml. in the 
standard is then figured and the calculations of the percentage of molybdenum 
in the sample is obtained by multiplying the w’eight of molybdenum in each 
ml. by the number of ml., dividing by the weight of samide taken, and multi- 
plying by 100. The following example illustrates the calculations involved: 
In comparing the standard with the sample, lo ml. of the standard molybdenum 
solution (1 ml. = 0.0002 gram Mo) w'ere used and diluted to 44 ml. with etlier. 
Therefore, 

15X0.0002 =0.0030 gram Mo 
or 

= 0.000008 gram Mo per ml. 


The sample was diluted to 30 ml., hence, 

36X0.000068=0.00245 gram Mo in the one-gram sample 
or 

0.245% Mo. 


Butyl or ethyl acetate may be used in place of the ether. However, when 
this is done, the darker of the two solutions, the sample, and the standard, must 
be diluted with butyl or ethyl acetate that has been previously shaken up with 
sodium thiocyanate and stannous chloride; the lower or aqueous layer of course 
is drawn oil and discarded. 

Solutions Required. Standard Molybdenum Solution . — One ml. = 0.0002 
gram Mo. This solution is prepared by dissolving 0.430 gram of pure sodium 
molybdate in one liter of water containing 10 ml. of sulfuric acid (1 : 1) 
mixing thoroughly. One hundred (100) ml. of this solution are measured 
carefully by means of an accurately calibrated pipette into a 250-ml. beaker, 
12 ml of sulfuric acid (1 : 1) are added and the solution is put through ft 
Jones Zinc Rcductor into 35 ml of ferric phosphate solution, and titrated with 
a standard solution of 0.05 N potassium permanganate. (One inl. = 0.001f» 
gram Mo.) 

A blank determination is run on the rcductor and the solution of ferriC" 
phosphate (this usually amounts to about 0.3 ml) by passing 100 ml. of 6% 
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sulfuric acid and 150 ml. of water (same amount as used in the analysis) 
through the reductor in exactly the same way as the molybdenum solution, and 
titrating the liquid with permanganate. The amount of 0.05 N potassium 
permanganate required to impart a pink tint to the liquid constitutes the 
blank to be deducted from the burette reading when standardizing the molyb- 
denum solution. 

i% Ferric Svljate SrAution . — Eighty grams of ferric sulfate are dissolved 
in one liter of 20% sulfuric acid. The presence of iron is essential in the prepa- 
ration of the standard since it has been determined by experiment that the 
ctliereal solution of potaB.siuin-molylidcnum thiocyanate is more comparable 
and also more stable than when it is omitted. The iron appears to have a 
catalytic effect. 

ferric Phosphate Solution, — Twenty-five grams of ferric sulfate are dis- 
.solrcd in 050 ml. of water containing 40 ml. of phosphoric acid (sp.gr. 1.72) and 
10 ml. of sulfuric acid (.sp.gr. 1.S4). 

Sfannous Chloride Solution . — 350 grams of SnCl: are added to 200 ml. of 
hydrochloric acid (1 : 1) in a 500-ml. Erlenine 3 'er flask, the liquid boiled gently 
until the salt has almost dLssolved, transferred to a liter bottle and diluted with 
fre.shly boiled water to 1000 ml. A few pieces of metallic tin are introduced to 
prevent oxidation. 


TiMK IlEQVinED FOR /VnaLYBIS 


Weighing of sample 1/2 minute 

Solution of sample, and boiling almost to fumes of suUur 

tri oxide 8 minutes 

Cooling and making ether separation 10 minutes 

Comparison with standard 2 minutes 


The above time may be reduced after one has become accustomed to the 
method. It has been found that the intensity of the color remains stable for 
at least a week, therefore, by making up a sulliciciit number of fresh standards 
the beginning of each week, say within a range of .02%, it will only be necessary 
to dilute the unknown until the colors match. Of course the standards should 
all be diluted to the same volume. This will aid in reducing the time taken for 
making the comparison. 

Thos. R. Cunningham, Chief Chemist, Union Carbide and Carbon Research 
Laboratories, Inc., outlined the revision of this chapter and contributed sev- 
eral procedures which are separately acknowledged in the text. We wish to 
acknowledge a contribution by 0. L. Maag and C. H. McCollam, The Timken 
Roller Bearing Co, 
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in, ai.wl 58,69; jp.gr. 8,^9; m.p. 1452” C.; oxidej, NiO, N1,0„ 111,0, 

Nickel occurs native in meteoric iron and in the minerals josephinitc, FeNi) 
and Bwaurite, FeNij. It occurs in arsenates, antiinonates, silicates, Bulfidc.s 
and phosphates, together with cobalt, iron, copper, chromium and zinc. 


DETECTION 

The HiS group having been removed in acid solution and iron oxidized to 
trivalent state, NiS is precipitated with other elements of its group by H^S 
passed into its ammoniacal solution, NiS is practically insoluble in cold, 
dilute HCl (sp,gr. 1,035), ejecting its separation (together with CoS) from 
other elements of the group. The sulfide dissolves on addition of an oxidizing 
agent such as KClOj and nickel then is readily identified by the diinethyl- 
glyoxime or alpha-benzildioxime test. 

Dimethylglyoxime will precipitate nickel as oxime from an acetic acid solu- 
tion containing sodium acetate and in this manner separate it from cobalt, 
manganese and zinc, .\fter precipitating iron, aluminum and chromium and 
filtering them off, the solution is slightly acidified with hydrochloric acid, then 
is neutralized with sodium hydroxide, and acidified nith acetic acid. A solution 
of dimethylglyoxime is added, when nickel, if present, will be precipitated as 
a flocculent red precipitate. 

Nickel may be detected in the presence of cobalt by adding a solution of 
sodium hydroxide to the solution of cobalt and nickel until a slight precipitak' 
is formed, then somewhat more potassium cyanide than is necessary to redi.s- 
Bolve the precipitate and finally two volumes of bromine water. Warm gently 

‘ Nickel was discovered by Cronatedt in 1751 in the mineral niccolite, NiAa. Metel- 
lurgi^ of that day had vainly attempted to extract copper from this mineral, thi^oE 
that it contained this element, and in disgust had named it kupfemickel (Old 
copper). Cronstodt’s effort to solve the difficulty led to his discovery. Nickel is ex* 
tensively u^ either as the metal or its alloys. Nickel plated articles, nickel coating on 
copper or iron, are in daily evidence. In finely dividro form it serves as ® 
catalyst in the l^drogenation of oils. The alloys. Monel metal (Ni, Cu, I’Ci 
German silver, (Cfu, Ni, Zn); Nichrome (Ni, Cr): the U. 8. nickel coin, are famihar us 
of this metal. This type of materials the chemist may be called upon to analyze. 
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and allow to stand for some time. If a precipitate of nickel bydroidde sepsr 
rateS; filter, wash and test with the borax bead. 

Nickel may also be detected in the presence of cobalt by precipitating the 
cobalt as nitrite, as described in the chapter on Cobalt, and then precipitating 
the nickel as hydroxide with sodium hy(koxide and bromine water and testing 
the precipitate with the borax bead. 

Alpha benzildioxime added to an ammoniacal solution of nickel precipitates 
an intensely red salt having the composition C2aH22N404Ni. This precipitate 
is very voluminous. Silver, magnesium, chromium, manganese and zinc do not 
interfere with this reaction. 


ESTIMATION 

The determination of nickel Ls required, principally, in the anal 3 'Bis of ores, 
inetnllic nickel and its alloys, but is also required in the analysis of metallic 
cobalt and cobalt products as well as in a host of miscellaneous materials. 

In the majority of cases the results of a nickel determination are calculated 
in terms of metallic nickel. 

In analytical separations nickel is precipitated wdth the ammonium sulfide 
grou]). Small amounts may pass into the later groups where it separates with 
calcium and magnesium, if care is not taken in its previous removal. 

Nitric acid is the best solvent for ores containing nickel. Details of attack 
are given in a later section. 


PREPARATION AND SOLUTION OF THE SAMPLE 

The materials in which nickel occurs ordinarily, may, in general, be brought 
into solution by treatment with acids, but in the case of some refractory ores and 
alloys, a fusion is required first to make the acid treatment effective. When 
treating ores containing sulfides or arsenides a strong oxidizing treatment is 
necessary to break up these compounds. Metallic nickel may be dissolved 
easily in nitric acid, more slowly in hydrochloric acid and still more dowly by 
sulfuric. Nickel alloys may be dissolved in a mixture of hydrochloric acid and 
nitric acid. 

General Procedure for Ores. — One gram of the finely powdered ore is 
Weighed into a porcelain dish and mixed intimately with 3 grams of powdered 
FHitassium chlorate. The dish is covered with a watch-glass and 40 ml. concen- 
tfated nitric acid added slowly. The dish is allowed to stand in a cool place for 
^ few minutes, then placed on a water bath and digested until the sample is 
'■ iniipletely decomposed, stirring the mixture frequently with a glass stirring rodif 
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and adding a little potasaium chlorate from time to time until the decomposition 
is complete. The watch-glass is then removed and any particles that may have 
spattered on it are washed back into the dish and the evaporation continued to 
dryness. This evaporation to dryness is repeated with the addition of 10 ml. of 
concentrated hydrochloric acid, and the silica dehydrated by heating for an 
hour or more in an air oven at 110® C. The dry residue is moistened with 
concentrated hydrochloric acid and the sides of the dish washed down with hot 
water, the mixture heated to boiling and allowed to boil for a few minutes, then 
withdrawn from the heat and filtered hot, after the insoluble matter has settled. 

Treat the filtrate for the removal of interfering elements as directed under 
Separations. 

Fusion Method. 

If it is necesssary to make a complete analysis it is usually advisable to fuse 
the sample with a sodium and potassium carbonate mixture containing a little 
potassium nitrate and then treat in the usual manner to detemune silica. 

Potassium Bisulfate Fusion. — In the treatment of nickel and cobalt oxides 
these are ground to a fine powder and a representative sample of 1 gram is fused 
with 10 grams of potassium bisulfate. This may be done in a porcelain or silica 
crucible or dish. The melt is extracted with water and the silica filtered off. 

Solution of Metallic Nickel and Its Alloys. — From 1 to 5 grams of the well- 
mixed drillings are treated with a minimum tjuantity of nitric acid and 20 ml. 
(1 : 1) sulfuric acid added and the solution evaporated to fiimes of sulfur 
trioxide. Allow the fuming to continue for ten minutes. Dilute carefully with 
a little water and filter off the insoluble. Continue as directed in the following 
detailed analyses. 

It may be necessary to use a mixture of nitric and hydrochloric acids to bring 
certain alloys into solution, after which the procedure is the same as above. 


SEPARATIONS 

Separation of Nickel from Mercury, Lead, Bismuth, Copper, Cadmium, 
Arsenic, Tin, Antimony, Molybdenum. — The elements are precipitated in acid 
solution by HzS as sulfides, nickel remains in solution. 

Separation of Nickel from Iron, Aluminum, Chromium, Cobalt, Manganese 
and Zinc. — Separation of nickel by precipitation as oxime by dim ethylgly oxime 
affords a rapid and quantitative separation. Details of the procedure are given 
under the Gravimetric Methods.* 

In the separation from cobalt neutralization of the acid solution by sodium 
acetate is generally recommended. This procedure also applies to the separa- 
tion from manganese. 

Separation from zinc may be effected by precipitation of nickel oxime in 
acetic acid solution; or better in Ammoniacal Citrate Solution. 

Separation of nickel from zinc may be effected by precipitating ZnS by 
means of HjS passed into an O.OI N sulfuric acid solution or a solution acidified 
with formic acid. Nickel remains in solution. 

Separation of Nickel from Iron. — Two modifications of the oxime method 
may be used. 

* L. Toschugaeff, Z. anorg. allgem. Chem., 46, 144, 1905. Ber., 3S, 2620, 1005. 
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(1) The iron, if present as a ferric salt, is converted into a complex salt by 
adding from 1 to 2 grams of tartaric acid, and the solution diluted to 200 or 300 
ml., boiled and the nickel precipitated as the oxime in an ammoniacal solution 
by the prescribed method. Iron forms no oxime under these conditions. 

The iron may be precipitated from this filtrate by colorless ammonium sul- 
fide and the sulfide converted to ferric oxide (Fe^Oa) by ignition. 

(2) Ferric iron is reduced to the ferrous condition by warming with sulfurous 
acid, in a nearly neutral solution. If the original solution has an excess of acid, 
it is treated with a solution of sodium hydroxide until a permanent precipitate is 
formed. This is dissolved with a few drops of hydrochloric acid and the iron 
reduced by adding from 5 to 10 ml. of a saturated solution of sulfur dioxide or 
by passing dioxide through the solution. The solution is diluted to 200 or 300 
ml. and the solution of dimethylglyoxime added in slight excess, followed by 
sodium acetate until a permanent precipitate of nickel oxime is formed. After 
adding 2 grams more of sodium acetate the solution is filtered immediately. 
The iron is precipitated from the filtrate by oxidizing with bromine water and 
adding ammonium hydroxide to precipitate the basic acetate of iron. 

Procedure (1) is suitable for the determination of nickel in iron and steel. 

Cupferron Method — Small quantities of iron may be precipitated with 
cupferron in acid solution, the nickel remaining in solution. See chapter on 
Iron. 

Separation of Nickel from Aluminum^ — This method is the same as pro- 
cedure (1) given above. 

Separation of Nickel from Chromium. — This separation cannot be carried 
out in an acetic acid solution. From 1 to 2 grams of tartaric acid are added and 
from 5 to 10 ml. of a 10% ammonium chloride solution, subsequently. The 
solution is made ammoniacal, but no precipitate should form. If the solution 
becomes cloudy, it is acidified with hydrochloric acid and additional ammonium 
chloride added and again made ammoniacal and the nickel precipitated as 
oxime according to directions given from this precipitation. 


gravimetric METHODS FOR THE DETERMINATION OF NICKEL 

PRECIPITATION OF NICKEL BY ALPHA BENZILDIOXIME 

The alcoholic solution of alpha benzildioxirae gives an intensely red pre- 
cipitate of CjBHwNiOiNi, w'hen added to ammoniacal solutions containing 
luckel. The reaction is more characteristic for nickel than is that with di- 
methylglyoxime and is more delicate. In a volume of 5 ml. (according to F. H. 
Atack), 1 part of nickel in 2,000,000 parts of water may be detected. In the 
presence of 100 times as .mueb as cobalt only a faint yellow color is produced 
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by the cob&Jt One part of nickel per million of water will cause precipitation 
with the compound, whereas no precipitate is formed with dimethyjglyoxime 
under the same conditions. With giyoxime iron produces a pink color, with 
alpha benzildioxime ferrous salts give a faint violet color, hence do not interfere 
in the detection of nickel. Silver, magnesium, chromium, manganese, and 
zinc do not interfere. Since the nickel precipitate with this reagent is exceed* 
ingly voluminous it is advisable to have not more than 0.025 gram of nickel 
in the solution in which the nickel is being determined. The method is adapted 
to the detection and determination of minute traces of the element, and small 
amounts up to 10% nickel. 

Reagent, Alpha Benzildioxime . — This may be prepared by boiling 10 grams 
of benzil (not necessarily pure) \iith 8 to 10 grams of hydroxylamine hydrochlo- 
ride in methyl alcohol solution. After boiling for three hours the precipitate 
is filtered off and dried, washed with hot water and then with a small amount of 
50% alcohol, and dried. This dried precipitate consists of pure benzil dioxime 
(m.p. 237® C.). A further yield may be obtained by boiling the filtrate with 
hydroxylamine hydrochloride. The reagent is prepared by dissolving 0.2 
gram of the salt per liter of alcohol to which is added ammonium hydroxide 
to make 5% solution, sp.gr. 0.96 (50 ml. per liter). 

Procedure. — A slight excess of the warmed solution of the above reagent is 
stirred into the ammoniacal solution containing nickel and the whole heated 
on the water bath for a few moments to coagulate the precipitate. Quantita- 
tive precipitation is complete after one minute. The liquid i.s filtered through a 
Gooch crucible, with suction, or onto a filter paper, for which a counterpoise 
has been selected. The counterpoise paper is treated in exactly the same man- 
ner as the one containing the precipitate. The precipitate is washed with 50% 
alcohol, followed by hot water, and Is then dried at 110® C. In weighing the 
precipitate the counterpoise filter is placed in the weight pan of the balance. 
The precipitate contains 10.93% nickel. Weight of C28H22N4O4NiX0.1093 
= Ni. 

Notes. — Acetenc may bo iw<yl instead of alcohol as a solvent of the reagent. The 
oomix>und i.s more soluble in acetone than in alcohol. 

The precipitate does not pass through the filter as docs the compound with dimethyl- 
glyoxime. 

The method is affected by the presence of nitrates, hrmce these must he removed 
by evaporation of the solution with sulfuric acid to fumes, iKjfore the addition of the n - 
a^nt to the nickel solution. 

In the presence of cobalt an excess of the reagent must be used, as in the cjasw^ nf 
the dimethylglyoxime precipitation. 

In the presence of iron and chromium Rochelle salt, sorlium citrate or tartaric 
acid are added to prevent precipitation of the hydroxides of these metals upon making 
tiie solution alkaline. 

In the presence of manganese a fairly large excess of the rejigent is required, the 
solution being slightly acid with acetic acid. 

Zinc and magnesium are kept in solution bv addition of ammonium chloride. 

I^rge amounts of copper must be removed by precipitating with hydrogen sulfide 
before adefition of the reagent. 

The nickel salt with the reagent forms an extremely voluminous precipitate so 
a eoncOTtration of 0.09 gram of nickel per 250 ml. is as high os is desirable. The proct 'J 
is applicable to the determinaiian of nickel in the filtrate obtained in the separation 
zinc after the removal of the hydrogen sulfide, formic acid, etc. i 

Method by F. W. AUck, Analyst, 38, 448, 318. Codsbum, Qardiner and BlarK* 
Analyst, 38, «9, 443, 
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PRECIPITATION OF NICKEL BY DIMETHYLGLYOXIME 

PrdimixuLry Coiisid6rationa.~This method has been demonstrated by 
0. Brunck to be the most accurate and expeditious procedure known for nickel.” 
By this method 1 part of nickel may be detected when mixed with 5000 parts 
of cobalt or 1 part of nickel may be detected in 400,000 parts of water. The 
nickel precipitate with this reagent is almost completely insoluble in water and 
is only very slightly soluble in acetic acid, but is easily decomposed by strongly 
dissociated acids, so that the precipitation is incomplete in neutral solutions of 
nickel chloride, sulfate or nitrate. If, however, the free acid formed is neu- 
tralized with sodium, potassium or amiiiunium hydroxides or by addition of the 
acetate Lsalts of these bases, nickel will be completely precipitated, not even a 
trace being found in the filtrate. 

‘ The quantitative determination of nickel in the presence of other metals is 
a simple operation. The nickel should be in the form of a convenient salt. 

'‘The concentration of the solution does not matter; the precipitation can 
trike place either in a solution of the greatest concentration, or in a very dilute 
solution. The reaction is not hindered by the presence of ammonium salts.’’ 

Iron, aluminum, chromium, cobalt, manganese and zinc do not interfere. 
Theoretically 4 parts of dirnethylglyoxime, added as a 1% alcoholic solution, 
are necessary; a certain excess does no harm provided the alcohol volume does 
not exceed more than half that of the water solution containing the nickel salt, 
as alcohol has a solvent action on the oxime. The compound is very stable 
and volatilizes undecomposed at 250® C. 

An excess of ammonium hydroxide is also to be avoided in the solution in 
which the precipitation takes place. 

It has been observed that the precipitate of nickel with dirnethylglyoxime 
may be safely ignited to the oxide NiO without loss, if the filter is first carefully 
cluirreil without allowing it to take fire, then gradually heated to redness. 

Procedure. — Such an amount of the sample should be taken that the nickel 
be not over 0.1 gram, as glyoxime of nickel is very voluminous and a larger 
amount would be difficult to filter.” If cobalt is pn^sent it should not exceed 
0.1 gram in the sample taken.” 

If hydrogen sulfide has been used to precipitate members of the second 
group, it is expelled by boiling the acid solution and the volume brought to 250 
ml. 


• Z. angew. Chem., 20. 1844 (1907). 

* Mr. C. Sterling of the International Nickel Co. states that it is their practice to 
precipitate as much as 0.25 g. or even 0.5 g. of Ni as the glyoxime salt. The precipitate 
[Toduced in a perchlorate solution containing chromate is comparatively compact, and 
oy dissolving a weighed amount of the reagent in a small volume of hot alcohol the use 

l^i'gc volumes and losses due to solubility of the precipitate in alcohol are avoided, 
i he practical precipitating power of the reagent is 0.25 g. of Ni per g. and a reasonable ex- 
cess should be allowed. It is therefore possible to use the reagent in the analysis of alloys 
ronlaining high percentages of Ni. 

” If the sample contains more than 0.1 gram of cobalt, a large excess of ammonium 
nydmxide and dirnethylglyoxime is necessary to prevent its precipitation, hence it is 
iidyi^ble to take such weights of samples that the cobalt content will be less than this 
weight. A sample contaimng 0.03 g. Ni or less is satisfactory-^ ml of 1% alcoholic 
glyoxime per 0.01 g. Ni are advisabk. 

If much copper is present it should be removed. 
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One or 2 grams of tartaric acid are added to prevent the precipitation of 
the hydroxides of iron, aluminum and chromium by ammonium hydroxide 
(this treatment is omitted if these are absent), and 5 to 10 ml. of a 10% solution 
of ammonium chloride added to keep zinc and manganese in solution, should 
they be present. Ammonium hydroxide is now added until the solution is 
slightly alkaline. If a precipitate forms, ammonium chloride is added to clear 
the solution, followed by ammonium hydroxide to neutralize the acid The 
solution should remain clear after this treatment, otherwise the ammonium 
chloride is added in solution or as salt until the solution of the sample will re^ 
main clear. It is then heated to nearly boiling and the alcoholic solution of 
dimethylglyoxime added until the reagent is approximately seven times, by 
weight, the weight of nickel present. Ammonium hydroxide is now added 
until the solution has a distinct odor of this reagent. The precipitation of the 
scarlet red nickel salt is hastened by stirring. It is advisable to place the mix- 
ture on the steam bath for fifteen to twenty minutes to allow the reaction to go 
to completion before filtering. The precipitate is filtered off, into a platinum 
sponge Gooch crucible, sometimes known as a Neiibauer Gooch crucible. 
(Other forms of Gooch crucible are used for this purpose, but the Neubauer 
crucible has been found to be most satisfactory.) The precipitate is dried for 
about two hours at 110 to 120® C. and weighed as C 4 HHN 404 Ni, which contains 
20.32% Ni. 

Weight of precipitate multiplied by 0.2031= weight of nickel. 

PRECIPITATION OF NICKEL BY ELECTROLYSIS® 

The solution is freed from members of the IGS group by precipitation of 
these in acid solution by H 2 S. Zinc is removed by II 2 S in a 0.01 N solution 
preferably of H2SO4 or a formic acid solution. Nickel is now deposited by 
electrolysis. 

This deposition is conducted in exactly the same manner as the one de- 
scribed under Cobalt by Electrolysis, and requires that the same precautions 
be exercised. 

In the presence of cobalt the two elements may be determined together by 
electrolysis as described below and the deposited metal redissolved and nickel 
determined as oxime. Cobalt is obtained by difference. 

Procedure. — After the sample has l>een brought into solution by one of the 
methods outlined under Preparation and Solution of the Sample, the solution 
is evaporated with 20 ml. of 1 : 1 sulfuric acid for every gram of metal in the 
sample. The evaporation is continued until the solution has fumed strongly 
for ten minutes. Cool carefully and dilute with 20 ml. of water. Heat the 
solution to nearly boiling and pass hydrogen sulfide for one hour to precipitate 
members of the second group. This long treatment is necessary to insure com- 
plete precipitation of arsenic. Filter and boil to expel hydrogen sulfide. Add 
5 ml. H 2 O 2 to insure oxidation of iron compounds to the ferric state and 
add ammonium hydroxide until just slightly alkaline. Filter off the ferric 
hydroxide and wash with water containing a small quantity of ammonium 
hydroxide. To recover occluded nickel dissolve the precipitate in hydrochloric 
acid and reprecipitate the iron with addition of a little hydrogen peroxide. 

• W. J. Marsh, J. Phys. Chem., IB, 705 (1914). 
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Combine the filtrates. Evaporate to about 250 ml and add 50 ml. of cone, 
ammonium hydroxide and electrolyze as described under Cobalt. 

The increase in weight of the electrode is the weight of cobalt and nickel 
in the sample. The percentage of cobalt and nickel in the sample is found by 
multiplying the increase in weight of the electrode by 100 and dividing by the 
weight of the sample. 

Note. — ^Thc deposition of cobalt and nickel by the above method has been found 
io be the most accurate of the electrolytic methods. In the solutions containinE the 
organic acids there is always more or less carbide deposited on the cathode with the 
metal. This causes high results. 


NICKEL IN METALLIC NICKEL 

This determination may be made in the manner described under Precipita- 
tion of Nickel by Electrolysis, separating cobalt before or after the electrolysis 
or by the method described under Precipitation of Nickel by Dimethylglyoxime. 
The latter method is recommended. 

NICKEL IN COBALT AND COBALT OXIDE 

The dimethylglyoxime precipitation is used in combination with the elec- 
trolytic precipitation. See chapter on Cobalt. 

NICKEL IN NICKEL-PLATING SOLUTIONS 

In most cases it is quite unnecessary to separate the cobalt from the nickel 
in making this determination and, as the principal impurity is usually iron, the 
best practice is to follow the method given under Precipitation of Cobalt by 
Electrolysis. 

If chlorides or organic matter are present in the solution the preparation 
of the solution for electrolysis is accomplished in the following manner: 

From the well-stirred solution in the plating tank, withdraw about 200 ml. 
and place in a small beaker. Prepare a 100-ml. burette by thoroughly clean- 
ing it with the sulfuric acid and potassium bichromate mixture and distilled 
water. Wash finally with a few ml. of the nickel solution and fill the burette 
wdth the solution from the plating tank. 

Run 66.7 ml. into an evaporating dish and add 2 ml. (1 : 1) sulfuric acid. 
Evaporate to fumes of sulfur trioxide and allow to fume strongly for ten min- 
Dissolve in a little water. Dilute to 200 ml. carefully, neutralize with a 
solution of ammonium hydroxide and add 50 ml. of cone, ammonium hydrox- 
ide and electrolyze. (See Precipitation of Cobalt by Electrolysis.) 

The increase in weight of the cathode in grams multiplied by 2 gives -the 
Weight in ounces of nickel in one United States gallon of the plating solution. 
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VOLUMETRIC DETERMINATION OF NICEXL 

DETERMINATION OF NICKEL IN ALLOYS 

This method, as described by S. W. Parr and J. M. Lindgren/ consists of a 
modification of the dimethylgloxime method. The precipitation takes place 
in the usual manner and the precipitate is dissolved in sulfuric acid and the 
excess titrated with a standard solution of potassium hydroxide. 

Procedure. — The alloy is dissolved in nitric or hydrochloric acid and if 
iron, aluminum or chromium are present twice their weight of tartaric acid is 
added to prevent their precipitation. If chromium is present ammonium 
chloride is also added. If manganese or zinc is present hydrochloric acid should 
be used and most of the free acid evaporated. Add a few ml. of hydrogen 
peroxide to oxidize any ferrous iron to the ferric state. Dilute to 300 or 400 
ml. and neutralize the free acid by sodium acetate. Heat the solution to nearly 
boiling and add five times as much dimethylglyoxime, in 1 % alcoholic solution, 
as the nickel present. Then completely neutralize with ammonium hydroxide, 
using a very slight excess (or the solution may be neutralized with sodium 
acetate). Heat until all the nickel is precipitated. Filter and wash. Place 
the precipitate and filter in a beaker, add an excess of 0.05 N sulfuric acid, 
dilute to 203 ml, heat until solution is complete and titrate back with 0.1 N 
potassium hydroxide solution, taking the first faint yellowish tinge as the 
end-point. The solutions are standardized against pure nickel. 

Note. — Cobalt should not exceed 0.1 gram per 100 ml. and an excess of the 
dimethylglyoxiinc should be used. 

POTASSIUM CYANIDE METHOD FOR NICKEL 

The method is rapid and accurate and is especially adapted for determining 
nickel in steel. Iron, manganese, chromium, vanadium, molybdenum and 
tungsten do not interfere. Co and Cu should be removed if present. The 
method depends upon the selective action of potassium cyanide for nickel in 
preference to silver iodide, used as an indicator, the reactions taking place as 
indicated, the solution being slightly alkaline with ammonia — 

(а) Ni(NHa) 5 S 04 + 4 KCN=K 2 Ni(CN) 4 +K 2 S 0 ,+GNHa 

(N.B. 4KCN==Ni) 

When the double cyanide of nickel has formed, KCN reacts with Agl. 

(б) AgI+2KCN=KAg(CN)2+KI (N.B. 2KCN ^Ag) 

Reagents. 

N/IO Silver Nitrate, — 10.788 grams of pure silver are dissolved in nitric 
acid and made to 1000 ml or 10.90 g. of the silver nitrate salt. (See Index for 
reagent.) One ml o0.01302 g. KCN. 

If preferred the reagent may be made to be equivalent to about 0.001 gram 
Ni per ml by dissolving 6.85 grams of AgNOa per liter. 

Potassium Iodide. — 25% solution. 

^ S. W. Parr and J. M. Lindgrcn, Trans. Am. Brass Founders' Assoc., 5, 120 (1912)' 
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NllO Potasrium Cyanide ,— Rratns of pure KCN are dissolved in water, 
f) grams of KOH added and the solution made to 1000 ml. 

The cyanide solution is standardized against the silver nitrate solution. 

If it is desired to have a solution equivalent to 0.001 g. Ni, 5 grams of KCN 
per liter is the approximate strength required. 

Standardization of the Cyanide. — Fifty ml. of the KCN solution are diluted 
to about 150 ml., 5 ml. of the KI reagent added and the solution titrated with 
the standard AgNOa reagent until a faint permanent opalescence is obtained. 
A drop of the KCN solution should be sufficient to clear this. Note the number 
of ml. required and calculate the normality factor of the cyanide in terms of 
the silver nitrate reagent. 

Example. — Suppose 49 ml. of the silver nitrate reagent were required for 
the 50 ml. of the cyanide solution, then the normality would be 49-r50XN/10 
or 0.98 N/10. 


One ml. N/10 solution is equivalent to 0.002934 gram nickel. 

Tlie reagent may be standardized against a nickel steel of the U. S. Bureau 
of Standards, following the procedure given below and calculating as follows: 


Nickel factor = 


Gram Ni in standard taken 

(ml. KCN required) — (ml. KCN equivalent to 5 ml. AgNOsj 


Citric Solution. — Two hundred grams of (NH 4 ) 2 S 04 , 150 ml. concentrated 
NILOH and 120 grams of citric acid per 1000 ml. 

Procedure. — One gram of the steel drillings or such an amount of material 
as contains not over 0.1 g. Ni, is dissolved in a beaker with 20 ml. of hydro- 
chloric acid (1 : 1). When action cea.ses 10 ml. of nitric acid (1 : 1) are added 
and the solution boiled until the red nitrous acid fumes are driven off. 

About 1 00 ml. of tlie citrate solution arc added. If 2% or more of chromium 
is present the amount of citrate solution is doubled. The solution is now 
diluted to about 250 ml. 

Exactly 5 ml. of the standard silver nitrate solution are now added from a 
pipette or burette, and then ammonium hydroxide, drop by drop, until the 
cloudiness caused by the silver chloride just disappears. Two ml of the 
potassium iodide solution arc now added. 

The solution is titrated with the standard potassium cyanide solution with 
constant stirring until the turbidity just disappears. The end point is reached 
when there is no longer a distinctfon in clearness of the drop of the reagent and 
its surrounding liquid to which it is added. 

If the end-point is passed, a measured amount of silver nitrate (5-10 ml.) 
is added and the cyanide titration repeated. 

Calculation. — Deduct the ml. KCN equivalent of the total silver nitrate 
solution used from the total ml. of the KCN solution required in the titration. 
Tlie remainder is the potassium cyanide required by the nickel 

The ml KCN required by Ni multiplied by the factor for Ni= gram nickel 
in the sample. 

1. A large excess of ammonia is to be avoided as the Agl is soluble in a large 
excess. 

2- The presence of sulfates increases the sensibility of the end-point. 
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3* The silver nitrate solution should not be stronger than that indicated in 
the method as there is danger of the iodide of silver settling out as a curdy 
precipitate in stronger solutions. 

4 . A white him is apt to form on the surface of the liquid if exposed to the 
air for some time. This produces no error. 


CYANIDE TITRATION METHOD 

(Routine) 

A. S. T. M. Method fou Steel 


I. Pbeliminart Treatment 


(a) Prelifflinaiy Separation with Dimethylglyoxime. (Presence of Chromium. 
Copperp Cobalt and Small Amounts of Tungsten). — Proceeil in the gravimetric methoa 
until the dimethylglyoxime precipitate has been dissolved in aqua regia, and then 

ratc the solution to 50 ml. or until free from diinethylgl voxime and oxidizing gases. Cool 
the solution, with ice if desired, neutridize with NH 4 OII (sp. gr. 0.90) (rosollc acid is a 
convenient indicator), add 5 ml. in excess, dilute to 250 ml., and proceed as in the final 
titration below. 

(b) Preliminary Ether Extraction (Absence of Cobalt and More than 1 % Tungsten). 
Solutions. Dilute HydrochloTic Acid (3 : 2). — 600 ml. liCl (1.19 sp. gr.) and 400 ml. 


HsO. 

Acidulated Hydrogen Sulfide Water . — ^Add 2.5 ml. of HCl (sp. gr. 1.19) to 600 ml. of 
distilled water and saturate with H 2 S. 

Method. — In a 150 ml. beaker dissolve 1 g. of the steel in 20 ml, of the dilute HCl 
(3 : 2), add about 2 ml. of HNO 3 (sp. gr. 1.42) to oxidize the iron, and boil to expel the 
oxides of nitrogen. Cool, and traa^der the solution into an 8 -oz. separatory funnel, rins- 
ing the beaker with small portions of the dUute HCl (3:2). Add 50 ml. of ether, shake 
for 5 minutes, let settle for 1 minute, and then draw off the lower clear solution into an- 
other 8 -oz. separatory funnel. Add 10 ml. of dilute IICl (3 : 2 ) to the solution in the 
first separatory funnel, cool, shake thoroughly, allow to settle for 1 minute, and then 
draw on the lower clear solution into the second separatory funnel. To the combined 
solutions in the second separatory funnel add 50 ml. of ether, shake for 5 minutes, let 
settle for 1 minute, and tnen draw off the clear layer into a 150-ml. beaker. Heat the 
aqueous solution gently to expel the ether, add 0.2 g, of potassium chlorate, boil until the 
chlorate is decomposed, dilute to 100 ml. with hot water, make faintly ammoniacol, and 
boil for 5 minutes. Filter and wash with hot water. To the filtrate add 10 ml. of HCl 


(sp. gr. 1.19), heat just short of boiling and precipitate the copT)er with hydrogen sulfide. 
Filter and wash with acidulated hydrogen sulfide water. Boil the filtrate to expel 
hydrogen sulfide, neutralize with ammonia as in (a), add 5 ml. in excess, dilute to 250 mi. 
and proceed as in the final titralion below. 

(c) Direct Titration (Absence of Copper, Cobalt, and More than 1% Tungsten). 

Solutions. DUute Nitric Add (sp. gr. 1.20).—^ ml. of HNOi (sp. gr. 1.42) 620 ml. 
of water. 

Ammonium Persulfate (15%), — ^Make up as needed by dissolving 15 g. of the salt in 
100 ml. of distilled water. 


Dilute Ammonia (1 : 1). — ^Equal volumes of NHiOH (sp, gr, 0.90) and water. 

Sulfuric^ Citric Acids » — Dissolve 200 g. of citric acid in a cooled mixture of 100 ml 
HsS 04 (sp. gr. 1.84) and 900 ml, of distilled water. 

Method. — Transfer 1 g. of the sample to a 400-ml. beaker, treat with 20 ml. of dilulP 
HNOi (sp. gr. 1.20) and heat until the sample is dissolved. Add 8 to 10 ml. of ammoniom 
persulfate solution (15%) and continue the boiling for five minutes. Cool the 
add 60 ml, of the sulfurio-citric acid mixture, and then dilute HN4OH (1 : 1) un^H ^ ? . 
solution is just alkaline to litmus, when an excess of 5 ml. is added. In case a precipitau- 
is formed, ux more citric acid. The neutralization of the solution should be made as 
soon as possible after the addition of the citric acid, as otherwise this may reduce trace 
of iron. Cool to room temperature, dilute to 250 ml. and proc^ as in the final titraLion 
below. 
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If chromium ia present in amounts over 1%, dissolve the steel in 20 ml. of dilute 
HaS04 (1 : 4), oxidize with 5 ml. of HNO, (sp. gr. 1.42), boil 5 minutes, cod, add SO ml. 
of sidfuric-citric acid mixture and proceed as above. 

II. Finai. Titration 

Solutions. Potassium Iodide (10%). — Ten g. of KI in 100 ml. of water. 

Standard Silver Nitrate , — Dissolve 5.7903 g. of AgNOs in distilled water and dilute 
to exactly 1000 ml. 

Standard Potassium Ci/anide, — Dissolve 4.5 g. of KCN in 1000 ml. of distilled water 
containing 1 g. of KOH. Standardize this solution against the standard silver nitrate 
solution iiH foDows: To a 400-ml. beaker add 100 ml. of water, 3 ml. of HN4OH, 2 ml. of 
potassium iodide solution (10%), and finally 30 ml. of silver nitrate solution from a 
burette. Titrate with the cyanide solution until the solution is perfectly clear, and then 
add more silver nitrate solution until a faint cloudiness is obtained wnich can be die- 
])eJled by two drops of the cyanide solution. Adjust the cyanide solution so that it is 
equivalent to the silver nitrate solution and check the theoretical value (0.001 g. nickel) 
by standardizing, by the procedure chosen, against a steel of known nickel cont^t as de- 
termined by the gravimetric dime! hylgly oxime method. 

Method. — Add 2 ml. of potassium iodide solution (10%) to the solution prepared as 
in (r/), (^i), or (c) and then from a burette add 3 ml. of standard silver nitrate solution. 
Slowly a dll standard cyanide solution, with constant stirring, until the solution is per- 
feidly dear. Continue the addition of the silver nitrate solution and titration with 
rvanide solution until the cloudiness of the solution, due to the addition of two drops of 
the standard silver nitrate, is ju.st expelled by the final addition of two drops of the stand- 
ard cyanide. Each cubic i^ntimeter excess of standard cyanide solution required over 
standard silver nitrate solution used in the titration represents 0.1% of nickel. 

If ('(dialt is fjresent, an unsatisfadnry' end-point will be obtained if the titration is 
carried out as directed after a pndiininaiy^ separation by methods (5) or (r). Col>alt 
may, however, bo titrated satisfactorily provided it is first oxidized to the trivalcnt 
condilion by boiling the ammoniacal solution with KaCIOs prior to the titration with 
f,\ ariide. In this case, the compound K2Co(CN)6 is formed and the titration represents 
the LM)nibined effect of nickel and cobalt. (See the Determination of Cobalt in Tungsten 
kSteel by the Cyanide Titration Method (lloutine).) 


THE ANALYSIS OF METALLIC NICKEL > 

Discussion. — Nitric acid is the general solvent for nickel. The strength of 
the acid may be varied in accordance with the determination in view: con- 
centrated acid is used for gravimetric sulfur; 1 : 4 acid facilitates the deter- 
mination of manganese in high silicon material; and 1 : 9 acid may be used for 
residue analyses. 

Solution of the sample in dilute HBr saturated with Bra f ollowed by evapora- 
tion to dryness and baking will remove As, Sb, and Sn.® The bromide residue 
is decomposed by HNO 3 , fumed with HsS 04 or HCIO 4 , and the usual procedures 
»Are followed. 

* Outline prepared by Mr. C. Sterling, Research Chemist, International Nickel Co. 

Anonymous, Chemistry and Industry, 53, 615 (1934). 
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SilicDn may be removed by dehydration with HCl, H28O4, or HCIO4 fol- 
lowed by filtration. Addition of HF to the HNO3 solution followed by eva- 
poration with H2SO4 is useful in many cases. The operation may be carried 
out in glass if elements introduced by corrosion of the reaction vessel do not 
interfere in subsequent operations and determinations. 

Most of the elements found in very small amounts may be gathered by 
precipitation with NH 4 OH. Ferric ion may be added to the solution if neces- 
sary. In general, the techniques developed for the analysis of refined copper 
are applicable. The use of Mn02 in dilute acid solution would probably apply, 
although the presence of Co should not be overlooked.^®* 

The ammonia precipitate will contain all the Fe, Al, Ti, Zr, Ta, Cb and Sn, 
and, if conditions are properly regulated, all of small quantities of P, As, Sb, Bi, 
Se, Te, Pb, Cr, V, and W. Manganese dmdes, but may be retained in the pre- 
cipitate by the addition of an oxidizing agent. Ca and Mg will be found in the 
filtrate containing the bulk of the Cu and Ni ; they may be precipitated together 
from this solution as phosphates and subsequently separated and purified.^® 

Precipitation by NH 4 OH in the presence of perchlorates must be done in a 
large volume of hot solution with only a slight excess of reagent. Ni(NM;i) g( C 104)3 
crystallizes readily and wdll contaminate the precipitate if proper precautions 
are not observed. It is interesting to note that Ni and Co may be nearly 
quantitatively precipitated in cold, strongly ammoniacal perchlorate solutions. 
Tartrate does not interfere. Co is readily oxidized to a soluble form even by 
exposure to air. 

Cyanide solutions offer possibilities for a number of separations. Fe and 
Al may be sharply separated from Ni by NH 4 OH in the presence of the complex 
cyanide.^^* Evans precipitates ZnS in a buffered cyanide solution/^ and it 
seems probable that some useful separations by 8-hydroxyquinoline could be 
made in this medium.^ Extraction by dithizone will probably be of service 
when optimum conditions have become established. 

Procedures. — The routine analysis of metallic nickel involves determina- 
tions of C, Si, S, Cu, Mn and Fe. Nickel (plus cobalt) is found by difference. 
Direct determinations of Ni+Co+Cu by electrolysis from ammoniacal sulfate 
solutions give high values and the deposit will contain Mn if it is present. 

Carbon . — Carbon is determined on 3 gram samples by direct combustion 
in the usual type of train used for steel analysis. A temperature of 1200“ C. 
is advisable and the period of burning should be at least 20 minutes. Ingot 
iron may be used as a flux to decrease the time needed fur the combustion. 

Silicon and Sulfur . — These determinations are conveniently combined on 
10 gram samples. The .sample is mixed with 1 gm. of KClOj and dissolved 
with HNOb, The HNO 3 is removed by two evaporations to dryness with HC!. 
The chlorides are moistened with 2-3 ml. of HCl, dissolved in water, and the 
silica is filtered off and determined. Sulfur is precipitated in the filtrate with 
BaCU solution and is determined as usual after standing lB-24 hours. 

Park and Lewis, Ind. Eng. Chein., Anal. Ed. 5, 182 (1933). 

" Park, Ind. Eng, Chem.. Anal. Ed. 6, 189 (1934). 

^Hillebrand and Lundeil, “Applied Inorganic Analysis,'’ p. 488. 

” Lundell, Hoffman and Bright, “Chemical Analysis of Iron and Steel,” p. 278. 

Chimside, Analyst, 59, 278 (1934). 

“ Evans, Analyst, 60, 4^ (1935). 

T. Heezko, Chem. Ztg., 58, 1032 (1934); Analyst, 60, 120 (1935), abstract. 
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Sulfur may be determined by the evolution method. The fine drilUngB or 
gawings are dissolved by conn. HCl in an all glass evolution flask equipped 
with a water-cooled reflux condenser. The evolved gases are passed through a 
gas washing bottle containing water before entering the absorption medium. 

Silicon in high silicon nickel should be determined on 1 gram samples after 
dehydration with 15 ml. of 70% HCIO 4 . 

Copper . — Copper in ordinary amounts is determined by direct electrolysis. 
When it is very low it is best to concentrate it by double precipitation with H28 
and determine it colorimetrically. To determine Cu by direct electrolysis 
5 grams of sample are dissolved in HNO3. The excess of acid is removed by 
evaporation to a syrup. After dilutionp NH40ri is added until a precipitate 
ftirms and is followed by 10-15 ml. of 1 : 1 H2SO4. The solution is diluted to 
250 ml. to prevent crystallization and electrolyzed for Cu. 

Manganese . — Routine determinations of Mn are made by the bismuthate 
method ai)plied directly to HNO3 solutions of 1 gram samples. A correction 
must be applied to the titration to compensate for the excess KMn04 used to 
overcome the color of the nickel nitrate. 

Umpire determinations are made by the bismuthate method after precipi- 
tating the Mn from IINOa solutions of 5 gram samples by means of NH 4 OH 
and (NH4)2S208. A fairly large excess of HN4OH is necessary to secure a 
good separation of Co. 

Iron . — Iron is gathered from HNOj solutions of 5 gram samples by double 
precipitation with NH4C)H. The ammonia precipitate is dissolved in HCl, the 
Fe is reduced with SuCli and titrated with dilute K2Cr207, using diphenylamine 
as an internal indicator. 

Aluminum . — Aluminum may be concentrated by precipitation with NH4OH 
and freed from most impurities by electrolysis in a Hg cathode cell. The 
method of determination depends on the amount of A1 and elements associated 
with it. Pro\ision should l:»e made for Si, Mn, and P ; also such elements as Ti, 
V, Zr, Be, U, and Ce. The ammonia, phosphate, quinolate, or colorimetric 
niethod.s have l)een used.^^ 

Mcftcl.— Dissolve 0.3 gm. of drillings in an 800 ml. beaker with HNOj. 
Add 15 ml, of 70% HC1()4 and evaporate cautiously to fumes. HF may be 
added to high silicon material. Boil gently for 10-15 minutes. Cool and add 
400 ml. of water. Add 10 mi. of 25% ammonium citrate solution. Neutralize 
with NH4OH and add 1-2 ml. excess. Dilute to .500 ml. and heat to 90*^ C. 
Precipitate the nickel with 1.5 gm. of dimethylglyoxime dissolved in 40 ml. 
of hot alcohol. Stir vigorously and allow to stand for ^-1 hour. 

Filter the nickel dimethylglyoxime on a 15 cm. paper and wash with hot 
water. Transfer the precipitate to a 600 ml, beaker and dissolve it with 15 ml. 
of HNO3 and 15 ml. of HCl. Add 20 ml. of 1 : 1 H 2 SO 4 and evaporate to 
fumes. Add HNOj dropwise to the fuming residue until all organic matter is 
destroyed. Continue fuming until nitric acid is removed. Cool, dissolve 
salts in 100 ml. of water. Neutralize with NH 4 OH and add 25 ml. excess. 
Dilute to 200 ml. and determine Ni by electrolysis. 

This method is satisfactory for all ordinary purposes. For work of the 
highest accuracy it is recommended that the nickel dimethylglyoxime be re- 
precipitated with the usual dilute reagent, filtered on fritted glass, dried, and 

Peters. Cheinisir Analyst, 24, No. 4 (1935). 
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weighed. The combined filtrates should be concentrated, the organic matter 
destroyed, and the residual nickel recovered. 

Cobalt — The volumetric method of Sarver may be applied to a solution 
of the^ crude cobalt obtained by direct precipitation with nitroso beta napthol. 
The usual small amounts of Fe and Cu present do not interfere. Volumetric 
methods based on oxidation of Co in ammoniacal citrate solution by means of 
potassium ferricyanide will probably prove to be satisfactory.^®' 

The following method is suitable for occasional accurate determinations: 

Dissolve 3 grams of drillings in 25 ml. of nitric acid and evaporate the solu- 
tion to a s}Tup. Add 50 ml. of hydrochloric acid and evaporate to dryness. 
Again add 50 ml. of hydrochloric acid and evaporate to dryness. Drench the 
residue with 10 ml. of hydrochloric acid and dilute to 100 ml. with warm w^ater. 
Heat until salts are in solution, filter and wash with hot water. 

Ignite the paper and contents in a platinum crucible, cool and add 1 drop of 
1 : 1 sulfuric acid and a little hydrofluoric acid. Evaporate until fumes of 
sulfuric acid are given off, then fuse the residue with a pinch of sodium bisul- 
fate. Dissolve the melt in water and add to the reserved filtrate. 

Dilute the solution to 200 ml., heat to boiling, and pass a rapid stream of 
hydrogen sulfide for 30 minutes. Allow the sulfides to settle for 1 hour, filter 
and wash with 1 ; 99 hydrochloric acid saturated with hydrogen sulfide. Dis- 
card the precipitate and boil the hydrogen sulfide off from the filtrate. Oxidize 
with a pinch of ammonium persulfate and evaporate to 100 ml. 

Neutralize the solution with ammonia and add 20 ml. excess of hydrochloric 
acid. Dilute to 200 ml., cool to 10° C., and add an excess of cool 0 % cupferron 
solution. Filter and wash with cold 5 : 95 hydrochloric acid. Discard the 
precipitate and dilute the filtrate and w'ashings to 400 ml. 

Add one and one-half timc.s as much nitroso beta napfchol as is required to 
precipitate the cobalt. (1 gm. of the reagent dissolved in 15 ml. of glacial 
acetic acid and filtered. 15 rnl. precipitate approximately .OG grams of cobalt.) 
Heat to 60°-70° C. by digesting on steam bath for 20 minutes and allow to stand 
for several hours. 

Filter and wash with hot 1 : 3 hydrochloric acid and then with hot water. 
Ignite in a porcelain crucible. Transfer the oxides to a beaker, dissolve in 
hydrochloric acid and evaporate to dryness. Add 15 ml. of hydrochloric acid, 
dilute to 300 ml., and heat to 90° C. Precipitate the cobalt with nitroso beta 
napthol, let stand several hours, filter and wash as before. Ignite to constant 
weight at 750°-850° C. and weight as C 05 O 4 . 

The weighed oxide should be corrected by a blank carried through all steps 
in the determination, or it may he dissolved in hydrochloric acid and any 
impurities found deducted. (Mainly iron from the reagent.) 

Dr. W. L. Saveli contributed a portion of the original draft of this chapter. 
Methods of the International Nickel Company were contributed through the 
courtesy of Mr. Thomas Fudge, and revised by Mr, C. Sterling, research 
chemist of the company. 

» Sarver, Ind. Eng. Chem.. Anal. Ed. 5 , 275 (1933). . 

Dickens and Maassen, Mitt. Kaiser-Wilhelm Inst. Eisenforsch. Dlisseldorf, 17^ 
191 (1935). 

Tamicek and Freiberger, J. Am, Chem. Soc., 57, 801 (1935). 
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Element. Ni, al.wt. 14.00B; D. (oiV) 0.9674; m.^. -210°; b.p -.195.8° C.; oxufec, 

NjO, NiOiip NjOdi NgO^i NjOi. 

Ammonia. NHa, m.w. 17.03; D. (m>) 0.5971; sp.gr. liquid 0.6234; m.p. —77.7°; 
b.p. -33.5° C. Crit. temp, 130°; liquid at 0° with 4.2 atmospheres pressure. Com- 
mercial 28% NHs, sp.gr. 0.90. 

Nitric Acid. HNOj, m.w. 63.02 ; sp.gr. 1.50; m.p. -43.2 ; b.p. 86° C. Boiling-point 
of commercial 95% acid is a little above 86°, but gradually rises to 126° and the strength 
of acid falls to 68.9%, sp.gr. is then 1.42. The add now remairu coi\slant,the distillate 
being of the same strength. 

Nitrogen ‘ occurs free in air to extent of 78%+ by volume and 76%- by 
weight. 

Air weight of 1 liter= 1.2.03 grams. With oxygen as 32, air= 28.95. 
Composition of Air. On the Basis of 1000 Liters of Atmosphere 


Klompnl 

l.,itcrs per 

lonni. 

W eight per 
1000 1. grams 

Ter cent by 
Vt)I. 

Per cent by 
Wt. 

Xitrfjpjim 

780.3 

975.80 


75.47- 

Ox^‘g^!U 

'209.9 

299.84 


23.19- 

Argon 

9.4 

16.76 

0.9 

1.296+ 

0.045 

(.^arbori dioxidn 

0.3 

0..'i9 

0.04 

Ilvilrogcn 

0.1 

0.01 

Ni'oii 

0.015 

0.01339 



Ildiuin 

0.0015 

0.(K)027 



Krypton , 

0.00005 

0.00018 



.Xenon 

0.000006 

0.00003 







Nitrogen is found combined in nature as potassium nitrate (saltpeter), 
KNOa) sodium nitrate (Chili saltpeter), NaNOa, and to a less extent as calcium 
nitrate Ca(N 03 ] 2 . It occurs in plants and in animals, in the protcid sub- 
stances, blood, muscle, nerve substance, in fossil plants (coal), in guano, 
ammonia and ammonium salts. 

Free nitrogen is estimated in the complete analysis of gas mixtures. In 
illuminating gas the other constituents are removed by combustion and absorp- 
tion and the residual gas measured as nitrogen. 

Total nitrogen in organic substances is best determined by decomposition 
of the materials with sulfuric acid as described later, and estimating the nitro- 
gen from the ammonia formed. 

Combined nitrogen in the form of ammonia and nitric acid specially con- 
cerns the analyst. In the evaluation of fertilizers, fecdstuffs, hay, fodders, 
grain, etc., the nitrogen is estimated after conversion to ammonia. Ammonia, 
nitrates and nitrites may be required in an analysis of sewages, water, and soils. 
Nitric acid is determined in Chili saltpeter, in the evaluation of this material for 

. ! ^'tro«n was established as an element by Lavoisier who named the gas azote 
Imeleas), the name by which nitrogen is known in France. 
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the manufacture of nitric acid or a fertilizer, the nitrate being reduced to am- 
monia and thus estimated. 

The determination of nitrogen is required in tests of a large number of compounds 
containing nitrogen in combination, such as the azo compounds, antipyrine, amides, 
imides, brucine, hydrazine, cyanide, phenylhydrazine, isatin, atrophine, caffeine, stiy^ch- 
nlue, nicotine, cinchonidine, cocain etc. 


DETECTION 

Element. Organic Nitrogen. — ^Organic matter is decomposed by heating 
in a Kjeldahl flask with concentrated sulfuric acid as described under Prepara- 
tion and Solution of the Sample. Ammonia may now be liberated from the sul- 
fate and so detected. 

Nitrogen in Gas. — Recognized by its inertness towards the reagents used 
in gas analysis. The element may be recognized by means of the spectroscope. 

Ammonia. — Free ammonia is readily recognized by its characteristic odor. 
A glass rod dip[)ed in hydrochloric add and held in fumes of ammonia produces 
a white cloud of ammonium chloride, NH 4 CI. 

Moist red litmus paper is turned blue by ammonia. Upon heating the paper 
the red color is restored, upon volatilization of ammonia (distinction from fixed 
alkalies). 

Nesslefs Test^ — Nessler's reagent added to a solution containing ammonia, 
combined or free, produces a brown precipitate, NIIgzIvH?0, If the am- 
moniacal solution is sufficiently dilute a yellow or reddish-brown color ia 
produced, according to the amount of ammonia present. The reaction is used 
in determining ammonia in water. 

Salts of ammonia are decomposed by heating their solutions with a strong 
base such as the hydroxides of the fixed alkalies or the alkaline earths. The 
odor of ammonia may now be detected. 

Nitric Acid. Ferrous Sulfate Test — About 1 to 2 ml. of the concentrated 
solution of the substance is added to 15 to 20 ml. of cone, sulfuric acid in a 
test-tube. After cooling the mixture, the test-tube is inclined and an equal 
volume of a saturated solution of ferrous sulfate is allowed to flow slowly down 
oyer the surface of the acid. The tube is now held upright and gently tapptid. 
In the presence of nitric acid a brown ring forms at the junction of the 
Bolutions. 

The test for nitrate may be made according to the quantitative procedure 
given for determining nitric acid (see later). It should be remembered that 

* The reagent is made by dissolving 20 grains of potassium iodide in 50 ml. of wat cfi 
adding 32 grams of mercuric iodide and diluting to 200 ml. To this is added a solution 
of potassium hydroxide— 134 grams KOH per 260 ml. H 3 O. 
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ferrous sulfate should be present in excess, otherwise the brown color is de^ 
stroyed by the free nitric acid. Traces of nitric acid in sulfuric produce a pink 
color with the sulfuric acid solution of ferrous sulfate. (See Determination of 
Nitric Acid— Ferrous Sulfate Method.) 

Ferro- and ferri cyanides, clilorates, bromides and bromates, iodides and 
iodates, chromates and permanganates interfere. 

Diphenylamine Tests for Nitrates. — (C bHs) 2 NH dissolved in sulfuric acid 
is added to 2 or 3 ml. of the substance in solution on a watch-glass. Upon 
gently wanning a blue color is produced in presence of nitrates. Nitric acid in 
sulfuric acid is detected by placing a crystal of diphenylamine in 3 or 4 ml, of 
the acid and gently warming. Cl', Cl^, Br'", D, Mn'^, Cr'"', Se''', Fe*“ and other 
oxidizing agents interfere. 

Copper placed in a solution containing nitric acid liberates brown fumes. 

Phenolsulphonic Acid Test. — See chapter on Water Analysis. 

Detection of Nitrous Acid. Acetic Acid Test — Acetic acid added to a 
nitrite in a test-tube (inclined as directed in the nitric acid test with ferrous 
sulfate), produces a brown ring. Nitrat.es do not give this. If potassium iodide 
is present in the solution, free iodine is liberated. The free iodine is absorbed 
by chloroform, carbon tetrachloride or disulfide, these reagents being colored 
pink. Starch solution is colored blue. 

Nitrous acid reduces iodic add to iodine. The iodine is then detected with 
starch, or by carbon disulfide, or carbon tetrachloride. 

Potassium Permanganate Test. — A solution of the reagent acidified with sul- 
furic acid is decolorized by nitrous acid or nifrite. The test serves to detect 
nitrous acid in nitric acid. Other reducing substances must be absents 


ESTIMATION 

We will take up a few of the characteristic substances in which nitrogen 
estimations are required, e.g., in organic substances as proteids, in soils and 
fertilizers; in ammonium salts, nitrates, and nitrites, free ammonia in ammonia- 
cal liquors, nitric acid in the evaluation of the commercial acid and in mixed 
acids. 

In general nitrogen is more accurately and easily measured as ammonia, to 
which form it is converted by reduction methods. Large amounts are deter- 
mined by titration, whereas small amounts are estimated colorimetrically. 
Nitric acid and nitrates may be determined by direct titration by the Ferrous 
Sulfate Method outlined later. The procedure is of value in estimation of 
nitrates in mixed acids. The nitrometer method for determining nitrates 
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(including nitrites), and the free acid in mixed acids, is generally used by 
manufacturers of explosives. 

PREPARATION OF THE SAMPLE 

It will be recalled that compounds of ammonia and of nitric acid are generally 
soluble in water. All nitrogen compounds, however, are not included. Among 
those which are not readily soluble the following deserve mention: compounds 
of nitrogen in many organic substances; nitrogen bromophosphide, NPBr2; 
nitrogen selenide, NSe; nitrogtm sulfide, N4S4; nitrogen pentasulfide NaSs; 
ammonium antimonate, NH4SbOa*2H20; ammonium iodate, HN4IO3 (2.0 
grams per 100 ml. H2O); ammonium ctilorplatinate, (NH4)2PtClG (0.67 gram); 
ammonium chloriridate, (NJl4)2lrCl6 (0.7 gram); ammonium oxalate, (NH4)r 
0264* H2O (4.2 grams); ammonium phosphomolybdate, (NH4)3P04' I2M0O3 
(0.03 gram); nitron nitrate, C2oHi6N4‘HN03. 


ORGANIC SUBSTANCES 

By oxidation of nitrogenous organic substances with concentrated sulfuric 
acid, containing mercuric oxide, or potassium permanganate, tlie organic matter 
is destroyed and the nitrogen is changed to ammonia, which is held by the sul- 
furic acid as sulfate. Nitrates are reduced by addition of salicylic acid, zinc 
dust, etc,, previous to the oxidation proccKsa. Practically all the procedures 
are based on the Kjeldahl method of acid digestion. The modification, com- 
monly known as the Kjeldahl-Gunning- Arnold Method, is as follows: 

Method in Absence of Nitrates. Weight of Sample. — Feriilizcrs 0.7 to 
3.5 grams. Soils 7 to 14 grams. Meat and meat prod'iicts 2 grams. Milk 5 
grams. The amount of the substance to be taken should be governed by its 
nitrogen content.® ^ 

Acid Digestion,^ — The material is placed in a Kjeldahl flask of about 550 nil. 
capacity. Approximately 0.7 gram of mercuric oxide or an equivalent amount 
of metallic mercury together with 10 grams of powdered potassium sulfate 
followed by 20 to 30 ml. of concentrated sulfuric add (sp.gr. 1.84) are added. 
The flask is placed in an inclined position, resting in a large circular opening 
of an asbestos board. The flask is heated with a small flame until the frothing 
has ceased. (A piece of paraffin may be added to prevent extreme frothing ) 
The heat is then raised and the add brought to brisk boiling, the heating being 
continued until the solution becomes a pale straw color, or practically water 
white. (In case of leather, scrap, cheese, milk products, etc., a more prolonged 
digestion may be required. With a good flame from one-half to one hour of acid 
digestion is generally sufficient to completely decompose the material.) The 
flask is now removed from the flame and after cooling the solution is diluted 
with about 200 ml. of water and a few pieces of granulated zinc added to prevent 
** bumping ” (50 mg. or so of No. 80 granulated zinc). The solution is now 
alkalized strongly by addition of a mixture of sodium hydroxide and sodium 

* See data of approximate nitrogen content in certain nitroirenous subatanccs, J- 
Ind. Eng. Chem., 7, 357, 1915. 

* Figure 66 shows a compact apparatus with several sots of flasks and oondetisers, 
which enable half a dozen or more determinations to be made at one time. 
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Bulfide solution (about 75 ml. of a mixture containing 25 grams of NaOH and 1 
gram NasS). Phenolphthalein indicator added to the solution will show when 
the acid is neutralized. The flask is connected by means of a Hopkins distilla- 
tion tube (Fig. 69) to a condenser and about 150 ml. of the solution distilled into 
an excess of standard sulfuric acid and 
the excess of the acid determined by ti- 
tration with standard sodium hydroxide. 

(Methyl red indicator.) 

The ammonia may be absorbed in 
a saturated solution of boric acid and 
titrated directly with standard acid. 

(INIcthyl red indicator.) * 

One ml. N/10 H 2 SO 4 

= 0.001703 gram NHs. 

In Presence of Nitrates. — The pro- 
cedure dilTers from the former in the 
preliminary treatment to reduce the 
nitrates. The material in the flask is 
treated with a mixture of 30 to 35 ml. 
of cunc. sulfuric acid containing 1 gram 
of salicylic acid and the mixture shaken 
and allow'ed to stand for five to ten 
minutes withfrequent agitation. About 
5 grams of sodium thiosulfate are now 
added and the solution heated for five 
minutes. After cooling, mercuric oxide 
or metallic mercury and potassium sul- 
fate are added, and'the solution treated 
as directed above. Reduced powdered iron may be used in place of salicylic 
acid for reducing nitrates. 

Notes. — Mercuric oxide or metallic mercury are added as a catalyzer to assist the 
oxidation of the organic matter. The digestion process is shortened considerably by 
its use. In place of mercuric oxide or the metal, copper sulfate may be used. In this 
pse the addition of sodium sulphide is omitted. Copper sulfate acts as an indicator 
in the neutralization of the sample with caustic. 

Potassium sulfide is added to remove the mercury from the solution and prevent 
the formation of mercury-ammonium uompuunds, which ore not completely decomposed 
hy S4)diuiii hydroxide. 

Ferric chloride, FeCl», may be used in place of copper or mercury salts or oxides to 
assist in the oxidation of organic matter. 

Selenium Catalyst for Ejehldahl Digestions. — Lauro ^ reported (hat 0.1-0.2 
K- of selenium in the form of oxychloride or the element itself might be used as a 
catalyst instead of the usual copper or mercury catalyst, with the advantage of a 
very considerable shortening of the period necessary for the conversion of the 

/L. W. Winkler, Z. angew. Chem., 27, 1, 630, 1914. E. Bemaid, ibid., 27, 1, 

1914. 

* Lauro, Ind. Eng, Cbem*, Anal. Ed. 3, 401 (1931). 



Fig. 66.— Apparatus for Determining 
Nitrogen. 
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nitrogen to ammonium salt and the destruction of the organic matter. The use 
of both selenium and mercuric oxide gives the same results for % N as the use 
of HgO alone and results in a 25% saving of time for various classes of materials.^ 
A solution selenium dioxide in I : 1 H28O4 is a convenient form in which to add 
the catalyst. 0.1-0.2 g. of selenium and Q.7 g, of HgO is a good combination 
catalyst for macro determinations. 

Soils. Available Nitrates. — Five hundred to ICHM) grams of the air-dried 
soil is extracted with 1 to 2 liters of water containing 10 to 20 grams of dextrose. 
Fifteen to twenty hours of leaching is sufficient. An aliquot portion is taken 
for analysis. 

Ammonium Salts. — The sample is placed in the distillation flask with splash 
bulb as described in the modified Kjeldahl procedure for organic substances, 
and the material decomposed with ammonia-free caustic solution. The am- 
monia is distilled into an excess of standard acid or a saturated solution of boric 
acid (neutral to methyl orange), and the ammonia determined as usual, either 
by titration of the excess of acid, or by direct titration with acid, according to 
the absorbent used. 

Nitrates. — The sample, broken down as fine as possible, is dissolved in 
water, decomposed with Devarda alloy and distilled as described by the modi' 
fled Devarda methods given later, 

Nitrites. — The material, dissolved in water, is titrated with standard per- 
manganate solution according to the procedure described later. 

Mixtures of Ammonium Salts, Nitrates and Nitrites. — Ammonia is 
determined by distillation with caustic as usual. The nitrite is titrated with 
permanganate. Total nitrogen is determined by the modified Devarda meth- 
ods. Nitric acid is now estimated by difference, e.g., from the total nitrogen 
is deducted the nitrogen due to ammonia together witli the nitrogen of the 
nitrite and the difference calculated to the nitrate desired. The nitrate may bo 
determined in presence of nitrite and ammonia by direct titration with ferrous 
sulfate. The detailed procedures may be found under the Volumetric Methods. 

Nitric Acid in Mixed Acid. — This is best determined by the ferrous sulfate 
method for nitric acid. The nitrometer method is also excellent. 

Note. — H. Carter, Southern Fertilizer and Chemical Company," recommends 
the following procedure: 

Weigh the nitrate sample, put it into a Kjeldahl flask, then add 2 grams dry salic\iic 
acid and the usual amount of polaasiurn sidiatn, mix well, by shaking tho flask. Then 
add 5 ml. sulfuric acid (this gives a 40% salicylic acid concentration), this mixture is set 
aside a short time to insure y)roper solution and absorjMion, then add the remaining 25 ml. 
sulfuric acid and proceed with the regular method. 

Dumas Method.* -This method is discussed in treatises on the analysis of 
organic substances. A micro modification is given in the Chapter on Micro- 
analysis, Vol. II. 

critical comparison of the use of (1) Se catalyst; (2) HgO; (3) Se and HgO; 
(4) Se and CUSO4 indicates that (3) is the most effective mixture for oil varieties of 
material, according to Osborn and Krasnitz, J. Ajssoc. Official Agr. Chem., 16, 110 (1033); 
17, 330 (1934). Other investigators report successful operation and saving of time 
either with Se alone of Se and CUSO4 catalyst. See, for example: Illaraonov and 
Boloveva, Z. anal. Chem., 101, 254 (1035); Kurtz, Ind. Eng. Chem., Anal. Ed. 5, 260 
(1033); Taufel, Thaler and Starke, Z. angew. Chem., 4a, 191 (1935); Hartley, Ind. Eng- 
Chem., Anal. Ed. 6, 249 (1934). 

B Chemist- Analyst, 19 (2), 16 (1930). 
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Ter Metilen Senu>micro Method.— References to the liter&ture of this 
method are given in the Chapter on Carbon. In brief outline the method is as 
follows; The organic substance (20-50 mg.) is mixed with 1-2 g. of catalytic 
nickel and heated in a stream of hydrogen, and the partially hydrogenated 
material is passed over a 25 cm. psckiiig of asbestos and nickel catalyst held at 
about 250° C. in a 1.5 cm. quartz combustion tube. The carbon is converted 
to methane, the oxygen to water and the nitrogen to NHi. The latter is 
absorbed in standard acid and determined by titration.' 


SEPARATIONS 

Ammonia. — No special separation need be considered in the determination 
of ammonia. The general method has already been mentioned by which 
ammonia is liberated from its salts by a strong base and volatilized by heat. 
This effects a separation from practically all substances. 

Nitric Acid. — The compound may be isolated as the fairly insoluble, crys- 
talline nitron nitrate, CmHibN^-HNOs by the following procedure.*' 

Such an amount of the Hub.Htance is taken as will contain about 0.1 gram 
nitric acid, and dissolved in about 100 ml. of water with addition of 10 drops 
of dilute sulfuric acid. The solution is heated nearly to boiling and about 
12 ml. of nitron acetate solution added (10 grams of nitron in 100 ml. of 50% 
acetic acid).** The solution is cooled and placed in an ice pack for about two 
hours, and the compound then transferred to a Gooch or Munroe crucible 
(weighed crucible if gravimetric method is to be followed), and after draining, it 
is washed with about 10 to 12 ml. of ice-water added in small portions. The 
nitrate may now be determined graviraetrically by drying the precipitate to 
constant weight at 110° C., 10.52% of the material being due to NO]. 

The base dii)henyl-endo-anilo-liydro-triazole (nitron) also precipitates the 
following acids: nitrous, chromic, chloric, j)erchloric, hydrobromic, hydriodic, 
liydrofcrru- and hydroferri cyanic, oxalic, picric and thiocyanic acids. Hence 
these niu.st be absent from the solution if precipitation of nitric acid is desired 
for quantitative estimation. 

Removid of Nitrous Acid . — Finely powdered hydrazine sulfate is dropped 
into the concentrated solution. (0.2 gram substance per 5 or 5 ml.) 

Chromic acid iiS reduced by addition of hydrazine sulfate. 

Hydrobromic acid is decomposed by chlorine water added drop by drop 
to the neutral solution, which is then boiled until the yellow color has dis- 
appeared. 

Hydriodic acid is removed by adding an excess of potassium iodate to the 

neutral solution and boiling until the iodine is expelled. 

* 

"iSce Akberg and Griffing, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 53, 1037 (1931), for detailn about the 
speed and accuracy of the method. 

M. Busch, Ber., 38, Ml, 1905; Treadwell and Hall, ** Analytical Chemietry.^^ 

Keep nitron reagent in a dork-colored bottle. 
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PROCEDURES FOR THE DETERMINATION OF 
COMBINED NITROGEN 

AMMONIA 

The volumetric procedures for determination of ammonia are preferred 
to the gravimetric on account of their accuracy and general applicability. The 
following gravimetric method may occasionally be of use: 

GRAVIMETRIC DETERMINATION OF AMMONIA BY PRE- 
CIPITATION AS AMMONIUM PLATINOCIILORIDE, 

{muhvicu 

Ammonia in ammonium chloride may be determined gravi metrically by pre- 
cipitation with chloroplatinic acid. The method is the reciprocal of the one for 
determining platinum. 

Procedure. — The aqueous solution of the ammonium salt is treated with an 
excess of chloroplatinic acid and evaporated on the steam bath to dryness. The 
residue is taken up with absolute alcohol, filtered through a weighed Gooch cru- 
cible, and washed with alcohol. The residue may now be dried at 130° C. and 
weighed as (NH 4 ) 2 PtClg, or it may be gently ignited in the covered crucible 
until ammonium chloride has been largely expelled and then more strongly with 
free access of air. The residue of metallic platinum is weiglied. If the ignition 
method is to be follow'ed, the ammonium platinic chloride may be filtered into a 
small filter, the paper with the washed precipitate placed in a porcelain crucible 
and then gently heated until the paper is charred (crucible being covered) and 
then more strongly with free access of air until the carbon has been destroyed. 

Factors. (Nn4)2PtCl5X0.240f)-NH4Cl, or 0.08125 -NH 4 , or X0.07()71 = 
NHa. PtX0.5480 = NH 4 Cl, or X0.1848 = NH 4 , or X0.1745 = NH 3 . 


VOLUMETRIC METHODS FOR DETERMINATION OF AMMONU 

Two conditions are considered: 

A. Estimation of free ammonia in solution. 

/j. Determination of ammonia in its salts — combined ammonia. 

ANALYSIS OF AQUA AMMONIA 

Provided no other basic constituent is present, free ammonia in solution 
is best determined by direct titration with an acid in presence of methyl red 
indicator, 
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Procedure. — About 10 gramfi of the solution in a weighing bottle with glass 
stopper is introduced into an 800-nd. Erlenmeyer flask containing about 200 ml. 
of water and sufficient | normal sulfuric acid to combine with the ammonia 
and about 10 ml. in excess. The flask is stoppered and warmed gently. This 
forces out the stopper in the weighing bottle, the ammonia combining with 
the acid. U|)un thorough mixing, the solution is cooled, and the excess of acid 
is titrated with half normal caustic. 

One mi. j N II 2804 == 0.008516 gram NH,. 

Factor. H2SO4 X0.3473= JVHa. 

jVote. — The aqua ammonia exposed to the air will lose ammonia, hence the sample 
should be kept stoppered. This loss of ammonia is quite appreciable in cone, am- 
nioniaral solutions. 


DETERMINATION OF COMBINED AMMONIA. 

AMMONIUM SALTS 

Strong bases decompose ammonium salts, liberating ammonia. This may 
be distilled into standard acid or into a .saturated solution of boric acid (neutral 
to methyl orange) and titrated. 

Procedure. — About 1 gram of the substance is placed in a distillation flask 
(see Fig, 06) and excess of sodium or potassium hydroxide added and the 
amiiuniia distilled into a saturated solution of boric acid or an excess of standard 
sulfuric acid. Ammonia in boric acid solution may be titrated directly with 
standard acid (methyl red indicator) or in ease a mineral acid was used to 
absorb the ammonia, the excess of acid is titrated with standard caustic solution. 

One ml. half normal sulfuric acid= 0.0085 gram Nils. 

One ml. normal acid= 0.01703 gram NH 3 . 

Factors. H2SO4X0.3473 = NH3 and NH^X 2.8793 ^HjSO^ 

ANALYSIS OF AMMONIACAL LIQUOR 

The crude liquor by-product from coal gas in addition to ammonia contains 
hydrogen sulfide, carbon dioxide, hydrochloric acid, sulfuric acid, combined 
^’ith ammonia, also sulfites, thiosulfates, thiocyanates, cyanides, ferrocyanides, 
phenols. 

Determination of Ammonia 

Volatile Ammonia. — This is determined by distillation of the ammonia into 
an excess of standard sulfuric acid and titrating the excess of acid. With the 
exception that caustic soda is omitted in this determination, the details are the 
Kame as those for total ammonia as stated in the next paragraph. 

Total Ammonia. — The true value of the liquor is ascertained by its total 
ammonia content. Ten to 25 ml. of the sample are diluted to about 250 ml. in 
a distilling flask with a potash connecting bulb, as previously described, 20 ml. 
sodium hydroxide are added and about 150 ml. of solution distilled into an 
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excess of sulfuric acid. The excess is then titrated according to the standard 
procedure for ammonia. 

One ml. N H 2 SO 4 = 0. 01703 gram NHa- 

Fixed Ammonia is the difference between the total and the volatile am- 
monia. 

Carbon Dioxide 

Ten ml. of the liquor are diluted to 400 ml. and 10 ml. of 10% ammoniacal 
calcium chloride added and the mixture, placed in a flask with Bunsen valve, is 
digested on the water bath for two hours. The precipitated calcium carbonate 
is washed, placed in a flask and an excess of N/2 HCl added and the excess acid 
titrated with N/2 NaOH. 

N/2 HCl = 0.01100 gram CO 2 - 
Hydrochloric Acid 

Ten ml. of the liquor are diluted to 150 ml. and boiled to remove ammonia. 
Now hydrogen peroxide is added to oxidize organic matter, etc., the mixture 
being boiled to remove the excess of the peroxide. Chlorine is titrated in 
presence of potassium chromate as indicator by tenth normal silver nitrate 
after neutralizing with dilute nitric acid. 

One ml. N/10 AgNOa =0.003646 gram HCl. 

Hyduooen Sulfide 

To 10 ml. of the liquor is added an excess of ammoniacal zinc chloride or 
acetate, the mixture diluted to about 80 ml. and warmed to 40° C. After 
settling for half an hour the zinc sulfide is filtered oil and washed with warm 
water (40 to 50® C.) ; the precipitate is washed from the filter into an excess uf 
N/10 iodine solution, the sulfide clinging to the paper washed into the main 
solution with hydrochloric acid. The mixture is acidified and the excess iodine 
titrated with N/10 sodium thiosulfate. 

One^ ml. N/10 I = 0.001704 gram H 2 S or 0.001603 gram S. 

Sulfuric Acid 

250 ml. of the liquor are concentrated to 100 ml., 2 ml. of concentrated hydro- 
chloric added and the mixture heated to decompose any thiosulfate, sulfide 
or sulfite present. The concentrate is extracted with water, filtered and made 
to 250 ml. The sulfuric acid is now precipitated in an aliquot portion with 
barium chloride. 

Ba804X0.4202 = H2S04, or X0.1373 = S present as H2SO4. 

Total Sulfur. — Fifty ml. of the liquor are run by means of a pipette into a 
deep beaker (250 ml. capacity), containing an excess of bromine covered by 
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dilute hydrochloric acid. The mixture is evaporated to dryness on the steam 
hath and the residue taken up with water and diluted to 250 fnl. Sulfur is 
now precipitated as barium sulfate as usuah preferably on an aliquot portion. 

For a more complete analysis of crude liquor determining sulfite, thiosulfate, 
thiocyanate, hydrocyanic acid, ferrocyanic acid, and phenols the analyst is 
referred to Lunge, ** Technical Methods of Chemical Analysis,” Part II, Vol. 
II, D. Van Nostrand Co. 

Deteiimination of Traces of Ammonia 

The determination of traces of ammonia is best accomplished by the colori- 
metric method with Nesslcr’s reagent. Details of the procedure arc given in the 
chapter on water analysis. 


NITRIC ACID. NITRATES 

The alkalimetric method for determining free nitric acid, and the complete 
analysis of the commercial product are given in the chapter on Acids. Special 
Ijmccdiires fur deterjiiining the combined acid arc herein given. 

(GRAVIMETRIC METHOD FOR DETERMININCx NITRIC ACID BY 
PRECIPITATION AS NITRON NITRATE, C2 dIIi 5N4- HNOa 

As in case of ammonia the volumetric methods are generally preferable for 
determining nitric acid, combined or free. Isolation of nitric acid by precipita- 
tion as nitron nitrate may occasionally be used. The fairly insoluble, crystal- 
line compound, C 2 oHibN 4 - HNO 3 is formed by addition of the base diphenyl- 
endoanilo-hydro-triazole (nitron) to the solution containing the nitrate as 
directed under Separations. The precipitate washed with ice-water is dried 
to constant weight at 110“ C. 16.52% of the compound is NOs. 

Note. — The following acids should not be present in the solution, since their nitron 
ri^adily soluWe : nitrous, chromic, chloric, perchloric, hydrobromic, hydriod- 
nydrofeiTocyanic, hydroferricyanic, oxalic, picric and thiocyanic acids. 

^^"“^iulDility of less soluble nitron salts in 100 ml. of water. Nitron nitrate =0.0099 
nitron bromide =0,61 gfam, iodide =0.017 gram, nitrite =0.19 gram, chromate 
fT chlorate 0.12 gram, perchlorate =0.008 gram, thiocyanate =0.04 gram, 

readwell and Hall, ‘‘Analytical Chemistry, Quantitative Analysis.”) 
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COLORIMETRIC DETERMINATION “ 

Procedure. — A Beriea of standards is prepared each containing 10 g. of 
potassium chloride and 0.1, 0.2, 0.3, 0.4, 0.5, 1.0, 2.0, 2.0, 4.0, 5.0 mg. of nitrate 
ion, respectively, per liter. To the aqueous solution of the nitrate to be ana- 
lyzed is added potassium chloride to a concentration of 8-12 g. per liter. If 
one does not know the approximate concentration of the unknown, a pre- 
liminary experiment with standards containing 0..5, 1.0 and 3.0 ing. of nitrate 
per liter is run. 

The mixtures are prepared in the following way: to 10 ml. of the nitrate- 
chloride solution is added 10 ml. of sulfuric acid from a pipette. Immediately 
after addition of the acid the flask is put into cold water and stirred sufflciently 
to mix its content. After cooling to room temperature 0.1 ml. of a 0.006 molar 
sodium diphenylamine sulfonate solution is added and the whole carefully 
mixed. The colors are compared in a colorimeter as soon as the more dilute 
of the two standards between which the unknown appears to belong has be- 
come sufliciently colored. There is no exact proportionality between intensity 
of color and nitrate concentratiun. Therefore the method of calculating the 
nitrate concentration of the unknown is an empirical one. Suppose the un- 
known was found between 2 and 3 mg.; then with the 3 mg. standard set at a 
reading of 20, the 2 mg. standard read 35 and the unknown 30. The concentra- 
tion of the unknown then is equal to 

2+^1^ = 2.33 mg. per liter 

After the preliminary scries has given an approximate value the procedure 
just given is repeated with the unknown and its two closest standards. This 
determination gives an accuracy of the order of 5%. 


VOLUMETRIC METHODS 

DIRECT ESTIMATION OF NITRATES BY REDUCTION TO 
AMMONIA. MODIFIED DEVARDA METHOD 

An accurate procedure for the determination of nitrogen in nitrates is Allen’s 
modification of the Devarda method. The method is based upon the quantita- 
tive reduction of nitrates to ammonia in an alkaline solution by an alloy con^ 

” I. M. Kolthoff and G. E. Noponen, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 55, 1448 (1933). 

W. S. Allen, Eighth International Congress of Applied Chemistry. 
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siBting of 45 parts of aluminum, 50 parts of copper and 5 parts of zinc. The 
ammonia evolved is distilled into standard sulfuric acid and thus estimated. 
The method, originally designed for the valuation of sodium or potassium 
nitrates, is also of value in the determination of nitric acid, nitrites or ammonia. 
In the latter case the alloy is omitted. 

Reagents Required. Devatda^s Alloy, — Forty-five parts aluminum, 50 
parts copper and 5 parts zinc. The aluminum is heated in a Hessian crucible 
in a furnace until the aluminum begins to melt, copper is now added in small 
portions until liquefied and zinc now plunged into the molten mass. The mix 
is heated for a few moments, covered and then stirred with an iron rod, allowed 
to cool slowly with the cover on and the crystallized mass pulverized. 

Standard Sulfuric Acid . — This is made from the stock C.P. acid by dilu- 
tion so that 1 ml. is equal to 0.0057 gram H 28 O 4 , 100 ml. of acid of this strength 
being equivalent to approximately 1 gram of sodium nitrate. (A tenth normal 
acid will do, a smaller sample being taken for analysis.) Since it is necessary to 
standardize this acid against a standard nitrate, it is advisable to have an acid 
especially for this determination rather than a common reagent for general use. 

Standardization of the Acid, — 11.6 grams of standard potassium nitrate, 
equivalent to about 9.6 grams of NaNOa, is dissolved and made to volume in the 
weighing bottle (100 ml.), and 10 ml. is placed in the Devarda flask, reduced and 
the ammonia distilled into 100 ml. of the acid, exactly as the following method 
describes. The temperature of the acid is noted and its value in terms of H jSO^, 
KNOs and NaNOa stated on the container. The acid expands or contracts 
0.029 ml. per 100 ml. for every degree centigrade above or below the tempera- 
ture of .standardization. 

Standard Potassium Nitrate . — The purest nitrate that can be obtained is 
rccrystallized in small crystals, by stirring, during the cooling of the supersatu- 
rated concentrated solution, and dried first at 100 ° C. for several hours and then 
at 210 ° C. to constant weight. Chlorides, sulfates, carbonates, lime, magnesia 
and sodium are tested for and if present are determined and allowance made. 

Standard Sodium Hydroxide. — This should bo made of such strength that 1 
ml. is equal to 1 ml. of the standard acid, 2 ml. methyl red being used as indi- 
cator. Ten ml. of the acid are diluted to 500 ml. and the alkali added until 
the color of the indicator changes from a red to a straw color. 

Methyl Red Solution. — 0.25 gram of methyl red is dissolved in 2000 ml. of 
95% alcohol; 2 ml. of the indicator is used for each titration. As the indicator 
is sensitive to CO3, all water used must first be boiled to expel carbonic acid. 

Sodium Hydroxide — Sp.gr. 1.3 . — Pure sodium hydroxide is dissolved in 
distilled water and boiled in an uncovered casserole with about 1 gram of 
Uevarda’s alloy to remove ammonia. Thus is cooled and kept in a well- 
stoppered bottle. 

Apparatus. — This is shown in the accompanying illustration, Fig. 67. It 
Consists of the Devarda flask connected to the scrubber K, flUed with glass wool. 
This scrubber is heated by an electric coil or by steam passed into the surround- 
ing jacket. The scrubber prevents caustic spray from being carried over into 
the receiving flask 0. The form of the apparatus can best be ascertained from 
the sketch. 
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Weighing bottle with graduation at 100 ml. and a 10-ml. dropper with rub< 
ber bulb is used for weighing out the sample in solution. See Fig. 68. 



PREPARATION OF THE SAMPLE 

Weight . — It is advisable to take a large, sample if possible, e.g., 100 granus 
of NaNOa, 119 grams of KNOg or about 80 grams of cone. HNOg (95%) or 
more if the acid is dilute. Solids are taken from a large sample, all lumps being 
broken down. After dissolving in water the sample is made up to 1 liter- 
(Scum is broken up by addition of a little alcohol.) One hundred ml. of this 
solution is placed in the weighing bottle, which has been previously WGighcil, 
being perfectly clean and dry. The difference is the weight of the 100-ml. 
sample. 

Manipulation. — All parts of the apparatus are washed out with COrfre^ 
water. All water used in this determination should be boiled to expel COs. 
Ninety-eight ml. of the standard acid is placed in flask 0 and washed down with 
2 to 3 ml. of water. Two ml. of the standard acid are placed in flask P 
washed down with 10 ml. of water and 13 to 14 drops of methyl red indicator 
added. Connections are made between the flasks and the scrubber. (The 
correction is made for the acid, the temperature being noted at the time of 
withdrawal.) A casserole, filled with cold water, is placed under F (see illustra- 
tion). The stem E is removed from the Devarda flask and 10 ml. (or more) of 
the nitrate added by means of the dropper in the weighing bottle, a funnel hav- 
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ing been inserted in the flask. The bottle reweighed gives the weight of the sam- 
jile removed, by difference. The nitrate is washed down w^ith 10 ml. of water 
and 25 ml. of 20% caustic added (free from NHg), the alkali washed down with 
10 ml. more of water and then 3 grams of Devarda alloy placed in the flask by 
means of dry funnel. The stem E is quickly replaced, the stopcock being 
turned to close the tube. The reaction begins very soon. If it becomes violent, 
the reaction may be abated by stirring the water in the casserole, thus cooling 
the sample. After the energetic action has abated (five minutes), the casserole 
with the cold w^ater is removed and the action allowed to 
continue for twenty minutes, meantime heat or steam is 
turned on in the scrubber. E is connected at C to the flask 
B containing caiLstic to act a.s a scrubber. It is advisaVde to 
have a second flask containing sulfuric acid attached to the 
caustic to prevent ammonia from the laboratory entering the 
system. A casserole with hot water is placed under F and 
the burner lighted and turned on full. A gentle suction is 
now applied at the stop-cock D being turned to admit i)urB 
air into the evolution flask; the rate should be about 5 to 6 
l)ubhles per second. The suction is continued for thirty min- 
utes, hot water being replaced in the casserole as the water 
(evaporates. The heat is now turned off and the apparatus 
disL’onriected at M and J. The contents of this elbow and 
the condenser are washed into the flask 0. The acid in f) We^hin^Bottle 
and P poured into an 8()0-ml. beaker and rinsed out several and Dropper, 
times. The volume in the beaker is made up to 500 ml., 

1 nil. of methyl red added, and the free acid titrated with the standard caustic. 
The end-point is a straw yellow. 

Calculation. — The ml. of the back titration with caustic being deducted, 
the volume of the acid remaining (c.g., combined with ammonia) i.s corrected to 
the standard condition. Expansion or contraction per 100 ml. is 0.029 ml. per 
each degree C. above or below the temperature at which the acid was standard- 
ized. If the acid is exactly 0.057 gram IlnSOi per mb, the result multiplied by 
0.[)8!) and divided by the weight of the sample taken gives % nitrate. (In 
terms of NaNOa.) 

The Weight of the Sample. — Ten times the difference of the weighings of the 
buttle W before and after removal of the 10 mi. and the product divided by the 
weight of the 100 ml. of the solution equals the weight of solid taken. 

Example. — Weight of the bottle +100 ml. sample =218 grams. Weight of the bottle 
= 112 grams, therefore weight uf 100 ml. NaNOs^lOO grama. 

Weight of the bottle +100 nil sample =218. Weight after removal of 10 ml. =207.4 
grams, therefore sample taken =10.0 grams, including the added water. Now from 
above the weight of tne actual sample taken =10.6X10-^106 = 1 gram. 

Temperature Correction. — Toiiipcraturc of standardization =20° C. Temperature 
of the sulfuric acid when taken fur the analysis =31° C. Back titration of the caustic 
-2 ml. The correct volume = (100 -2) -((31 -20) XO.029) =07.681 ml. H,S 04 com- 
billed Aviih ammonia from the reduced nitrate. 97.681 X0.989-s- 1 = 96.62% NaNOa. 

Factors. IlaSO^X 2.0618 = KNOa or X 1.7335 = NaNO. or X 12851 =HNO.. 

HaS 04 X 0.9588=IINOj or X0.3473 = NHa. 

NHaX3.700l = HNOa or X4.9913 = NaNO. or X4.0517 = NaNO|. 

NaNOa X 1.1894 “KNOa and KNOaXO.8408 = NaNQi. 
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THE VOLUMETRIC DETERMINATION OF NITRATES WITH 
FERROUS SULFATE AS REDUCING AGENT ^ 

Procedure. — A 0.1-0.2-g. sample of nitrate is introduced into the 250 ml. 
Erlenmeyer flask; 25 or 50 ml. 0.18 N ferrous iron solution are added (an excess 
of approximately 50% of ferrous iron is recommended) and 70 ml. 12 N hydro- 
chloric acid. Then 3 to 5 g. of solid sodium bicarbonate is added carefully in 
small portions to displace the air from the flask and immediately thereafter 
the flask is dosed with the stopper, from which a rubber tube leads to a suspen- 
sion to 50 g. of sodium bicarboiiaie m 100 ml. of water. The dropper fitted 
into the other hole of the stopp^^r contains 3 ml. of 1% ammonium molybdate 
solution. The solution is heated and the catalyst added after two or three 
minutes' boiling. The boiling is continued for ten minutes, the sodium bi- 
carbonate suspension then replaced with a fresh saturated solution, the flask 
removed from the flame and immersed in cold water. After cooling to room 
temperature the flask is unstoppered and 35 ml. of 6 N ammonium acetate for 
every 50 ml. of solution to be titrated and 3 to 5 ml. 85% phosphoric acid are 
added. The acetate reduces the concentration of the strong acid to between 
1 and 2 N. The solution, which should have a volume of 100 to 150 ml., is 
slowly titrated with 0.1 N dichromate using 6 to 8 drops of diphenylamine 
sulfonate (or diphenylamine or dipheiiylbenzidine) as indicator. The ferrous 
iron solution is standardized under the same conditions as described above. 

One ml. of 0.1000 N iron is equivalent to 3.370 mg. of potassium nitrate or 
2.067 mg. of NOi. 


ANALYSIS OF NITRATE OF SODA 

The following impurities may occur in nitrate of soda: KNOa, NaCl, NagSO^, 
NajCOa, NaClOa, NaC 104 , FejO,, AI 2 O,, CaO, MgO, SiOz, H 2 O, etc. In the 
analysis of sodium nitrate for determination of NaNOa by difference, moisture, 
NaCl, NazSOi and insoluble matter are determined and their sum deducted 
from 100, the difference being taken as NaNOa. Such a procedure is far from 
accurate, the only reliable method being a direct determination of niter by the 
Devarda method given in detail. The following analysis may be required in the 
valuation of the nitrate of soda. 

DETERMINATION OF MOISTURE 

Twenty grams of sample are heated in a weighed platinum dish at 205 to 
210“ C. for fifteen minutes in an air bath or electric oven. The loss of weight 
multiplied by 5= % moisture. (Save sample for further tests.) 

I. M. Kolthoff, E, B. Sandell and B. Moskovitz, J. Am. Chem. 8oc.i 55| 1^^ 
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INSOLUBLE MATTER 

Ten grams are treated with 50 ml. of water and filtered through a tared 
filt er crucible. The weiglit of the dried residue (100” C.) multiplied by 10= % 
insoluble matter. (Save filtrate.) 

SODIUM SULFATE 

The moisture sample is dissolved in 20 ml. hot water and transferred to a 
porcelain crucible. It is evaporated several times with liydroclilorie acid to 
dryness to expel nitric acid. (Until no odor of free chlorine is noticed when thus 
treated.) Fifty ml. of water and 5 ml. hydrochloric acid are now added and the 
sample filtered. Any re.sidue remaining is principally silica. The filtrate is 
heated to boiling, 10ml. of 10% barium chloride solution added, and the precipi- 
tated sulfate filtered ofi, ignited and weighed. 

BaS04X3.0429 = % Na,S 04 . 


IRON, ALUMINA, LIME, AND MAGNESIA 

These impurilic.s may be determined on a 20-gTam dried sample, the 
material being dried and evaporated os in case of the sodium sulfate determina- 
tion. The filtrate from silica i.s treated with ammonium hydroxide and Fe(OH) > 
and A) (OH) a filtered off. Lime i.s precipitated from the iron and alumina 
filtrate as oxalate and magnesia determined by precipitation as phosphate from 
the lime filtrate by the standard procedures. 


SODIUM CHLORIDE 

The filtrate from the insoluble residue is brought to boiling and magnesia, 
MgO (Cl free), is added until the solution is alkaline to litmus. 0.5 ml. of 1 % 
potassium chromate (K 3 Cr 04 ) solution is added as an indicator and then the 
solution is titrated with a standard solution of silver nitrate until a faint red 
tinge is seen, the procedure being similar to the determination of chlorides in 
water by silver nitrate titration. The nd. AgNOj Xfactor for this reagent X 10 
= %NaCL 

Silver nitrate is standardized against a salt solution. 

CARBONATES 

This determination is seldom made. CO: may be tested for by addition of 
dilute sulfuric acid to the salt. Effervescence indicates carbonates. Any 
evolved gas may be tested by lime water, which becomes cloudy if CO: is pres- 
ent For details of the procedure reference is made to the chapter on Carbon. 
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DETERMINATION OF NITRIC NITROGEN IN SOIL EXTRACTS 

VAMARI-MITSCHERLICH-DEVARDA METHOD 

Pracediire. — Forty ml. of water, a small pinch of magnesia and one of mag- 
nesium sulfate arc added to flask D of the Mitscherlich apparatus (Fig. 61)). 
Twenty-five ml. of standard acid and 60 ml. of neutral redistilled water are 
placed in flask F; 250 or 30D ml. of aqueous soil extract are placed in a 500-nil. 
Kjeldahl flask, 2 ml. of 50% sodium hydroxide added, the mouth of the flask 
closed with a small funnel to prevent spattering, and the contents of the flask 
boiled for thirty minutes. The water which has boiled off is replaced, and, after 
cooling, 1 gram of Devarda’s alloy (60 mesh), and a small piece of paraffin arc 
added and the flask connected with the apparatus; reduction and distillation arc 
carried on for forty minutes. The receiver contents are then cooled, 4 drops of 
0.02% solution of methyl red added, the excess acid is nearly neutralized, the 
liquid boiled to expel COj, cooled to 10 to 15® C. and the titration completed. 



Fig. 69. — Mitscherlich^s Apparatus for Nitrogen Determination. 

B. S. Davisson,^® recommends an improved form of scrubber, shown in Fig. 
70 to be used in place of the Hopkins bulb (Fig. 69). The bulb and adaptor 
are made of Pyrex glass. Steam condenses in the bulb and the conderusate 
acts as a scrubber preventing alkali mist from being carried over with the 
ammonia. During the test ammonia is completely volatilized into the absorp- 
tion flask. The bulb of the adaptor prevents back suction into the distillai'^^^ 
flask. 

Reference B. S. Davisson, J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 11, 465, 1919 
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DETERMINATION OF HYDROXYLAMINE-METHOD 
OF RASCHIG 

Ilydroxylainine in hot acid solutions reduces ferric salts to ferrous condition 
quantitatively according to the reaction: 

2NH20H+2Fe2(S04)3 = 4FeS04+2H2S04+N20+H20. 

The amount of ferrous iron formed is a measure of the hydroxylamine 
originally present. 

Procedure. — Approximately 0.1 pram of hydroxylamine salt is dissolved in 
a little water in an Erlcnmnyer flask and 30 ml. of cold saturated solution of 
ferric-aniinonium alum added, followed by 10 ml. of dilute sulfuric acid (1 : 4). 
The solution is heated to boiling and kept at this temperature for five minutes, 
then diluted to 300 ml. and titrated immediately with standard permanganate 
solution. 

One ml. N/10 KMn 04 = 0.001 652 g. NHjOH. 

lODOMETRIC DETERMINATION OF NITRATES— METHOD OF 
GOOCH AND GRUENER>7 

By this method the nitrate to be estimated is treated, in an atmosphere of 
carbon dioxide, with a saturated solution of manganous chloride (crystallized) 

Hydroxylamine may also be determined by reduction with an excess of titanous 
salt in acid solution with exclusion of air, and the excess titrated with permanganate. 

Reaction: 2NH,OH+Tij(SOi),= (NH4)3S04+4Ti0S04+HaS04. 

For discussion of the two methods see paper by Wm. C. Bray, Miriam E. Simpson 
and Anna A. MacKenrie. J. Am. Chem. Soc., 41, 9, 1362, 1919. 

‘^“Methods in Chemical Analysis," by F. A. Gooch. F. A. Gooch and H. W. 
^Tuener, Am. J. Sci. (3), 44, 117, 1892. 
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in concentrEkted hydrochloric acid, the volatile products of the reaction (nitro- 
gen dioxide, chlorine, etc.) are now distilled and caught in a solution of potas- 
sium iodide. The iodine set free is titrated by a standard solution of thio- 
sulfate. 

Procedure. — The nitrate and the manganous mixture (saturated solution of 
crystallized manganous chloride and cone, hydrochloric acid — 20 ml. per 0.2 
gram sample) following it are introduced into the pipette shown in Fig. 71 
(marked 111) suction being applied, if necessary, at the end of the absorption 
train (VI). The current of COa is started immediately after putting in the 
mixture. When the air has been replaced by CO?, heat is applied to the retort 
III and the distillation continued until nearly stll the liquid has passed over 
into the receiver IV, which is cooled by water. (See illustration.) The con- 
tents of the receivers are united and the bulbs washed out by passing the wash 
water directly through III and IV. Introduction of manganous chloride into 
the distillate does not influence the accuracy of the titration. The liberated 
iodine is titrated with standard sodium thiosulfate as soon as possible after 
admitting air to the distillate, since traces of dissolved nitric oxide reoxidized 
by the air would react with the iodide liberating more iodine. 
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determination of nitrogen of nitrates (AND NITRITES) 
BY MEANS OF THE NITROMETER 

The nitrometer is an exceedingly useful instrument employed in the accurate 
measurement of gases liberated in a great many reactions and has therefore a 
number of practical applications. It may be used in the determination of car- 
bon dioxide in carbonates; the available oxygen in hydrogen dioxide; in the val- 
uation of nitrous ether and nitrites; in the valuation of nitrates and nitric acid 
in mixed acids. 

The method for the determination of nitrogen in nitrates, with which we 
are concerned in this chapter, de]:)ends on the reaction between sulfuric acid 
and nitrates in presence of mercury: 

2KN0a+4H2S04+3Hg=K2S04+3HgS04+4H2O+2NO, 

The simplest type of apparatus is shown in the illustration, Fig. 72. The 
graduated decomposition tube has a capacity of 100 ml. It is connected at the 
base by means of a heavy-walled rubber tubing with an ungraduated leveling 
tube (6). At the upper portion of (a) and separated from it by a glass stop- 
cock (s) is a bulb (r) of about 5 ml. capacity; a second stop-cock enables com- 
pletely enclosing the sample, as may be necessary in volatile compounds. The 
glass stop-cock (5), directly above the graduated chamber, is perforated so as 
to establish connection ivith the tube {d) when desired and the graduated 
cylinder (a). 

Procedure, — The tube (b) is filled with mercury and the air in (d) now dis- 
placed by mercury, by turning the stof>-cock to form an open passage between 
(a) and (d) and then raising (&), A sample of not over 0.35 gram potassium 
nitrate or a corresponding amount of other nitrates, is introduced into (c), the 
material being washed in with the least amount of water necessary (1 to 2 ml.), 
lly lowering (b) and opening the stop-cock s the solution is drawn into the 
decomposition chamber, taking care that no air enters. This is followed by 
about 15 ml. of pure, couc. sulfuric acid through 81 and s, avoiding admitting 
air as before. NO gas is liberated by the heat of reaction between the sulfuric 
acid and the water solution. When the reaction subsides, the tube (a) is 
shaken to mix the mercury with the liquor and the NO completely liberated. 
The gas is allowed to cool to room temperature and then measured, after raising 
or lowering (b) so that the column of mercury is the calculated excess of height 
above that in (a) in order to have the gas under atmospheric pressure. The 
excess of height is obtained by dividing the length of the acid layer in (a), in 
millimeters, by 7 and elevating the level of the mercury in (6) above that in (a) 
by this quotient; i.e., if the acid layer =21 mm. the mercury in (6) would be 
3 mm. above that in (a). The volume of gas is reduced to standard conditions 
by using the formula 

y. Vjp-y^) 

760(1+0,003670' 

F'= volume under standard conditions; F= observed volume; P= observed 
barometric pressure in mm.; ip= tension of aqueous vapor at the observed tem- 
perature, expressed in millimeters; observed temperature. 

One ml. gas=4.62 milligrams of KNOs, or 3.8 milligrams NaNOs 
or 2.816 milligrams HNO|. 
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DU PONT NITROMETER METHOD” 

The Du Pont nitrometer^ Fig. 73, is the most accurate apparatus for the 
volumetric determination of nitrates. By use of this, direct readings in % may 
be obtained, without recourse to correction of the volume of gas to standard con- 
ditions and calculations such as are required with the ordinary nitrometers. 

The apparatus consists of a generating bulb of 3()0 ml. capacity E with its 
reservoir F conneotod to it by a heavy- walled rubber tubing. E carries tw'o 
glass stop-cocks as is shown in illustration. The upjjer is a two-way stop-cock 
connecting either the cup or an exit tube with the chamber. D is the chamber- 
reading burette, calibrated to read in percentages of nitrogen, and graduated 
from 10 to 14%, dmded in 1 /100%. Between 171 .8 and 240.4 ml. of gas must 
be generated to obtain a reading. A is also a measuring burette, that may be 
used in place of D where a wider range of measurement is desired. “ It is used 
for the measurement of small as well as large amounts of gas. It is most com- 
monly ip'aduated to hold 300.1 milligrams of NO at 20° C. and 750 mm. pressure 
and this volume is divided into 100 units (subdivided into tenths) each unit 
being equivalent to 3.001 milligrams of NO. When compensated, the gas from 
ten times the molecular weight in milligrams of any nitrate of the formula RNO3 
(or five times molecular weight of RfNOi)^) should exactly fill the burette. 
This simplifies all calculations; for example the % nitric acid in a mixed acid 
would be 


B63.02 

lOOF 


= %HNOa. 


B = burette reading, W = grams acid taken.'’ ” C is the compensating burette 
very similar in form to the chamber burette D. B is the leveling bulb, by the 
raising or lowering of which the standard pressure in the system may be ob- 
tained. The apparatus as shown in Fig. 73 is mounted on an iron stand. As in 
the more simple form of apparatus, previously described, mercury is used as the 
confining liquid. The parts are connected by heavy-walled rubber tubing, 
wired to the glass parts. 

Standardizing the Apparatus. — The apparatus having been arranged and the 
various parts filled ivith mercury, the instrument is standardized as follows: 
20 to 30 ml. of sulfuric acid are drawn into the generating bulb through the cup 
at the top, and at the same time about 210 ml. of air; the cocks are then closed, 
and the bulb well shaken; this thoroughly desiccates the air, which is then run 
over into the compensating burette until the mercury is about on a level with 
the 12.30% mark on the other burette, the two being held in the same relative 
position, after which the compensatingburetteis sealed off at the top. A further 
quantity of air is desiccated in the same manner and run into the reading burette 
so as to fill up to about the same mark; the cocks are then closed, and a small 
piece of glass tubing bent in the form of a U, half filled with sulfuric acid (not 
water), is attached to the outlet of the reading burette; when the mercury 
columns are balanced and the enclosed air cooled down, the cock is again care- 
fully opened, and when the sulfuric balances in the U-tube, and the mercury 

” ^jpaper by J. R. Pitman, J. Soc. Chem. Ind., IP, 983, 1900. 

”A. W. Betts, Chemist, E. I. DuPont de Nemours Powder Co., private com- 
municatiou. 
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columns in both burettes nre at the same level, then the air in each one is under 
the same conditions of temperature and pressure. A reading is now made 
from the burette, and the barometric pressure and temperature carefully noted) 
using the formula 

„ _ r.P.(273+0 
Pt2Ti ’ 

the volume this enclosed air would occupy at 29.92 ins. pressure and 20° C. is 
found, The cock is again closed and the reservoir manipulated so as to bring 



Fla. 72, — Nitrometer. Fid. 73. — DuPont’s Nitrometer. 


the mercury in both burettes to the same level, and in the reading burette to the 
calculated value as well. A strip of paper is now pasted on the compensating 
burette at the level of the mercury, and the standardization is then complete. 

Another rapid method of standardizing is to fill the compensating chamber 
vith desiccated air as stated in the first procedure and then to introduce into the 
generating chamber 1 gram of pure potassium nitrate dissolved in 2 to 4 ml. of 
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water, the cup is rinsed out with 20 ml. of OO'’ B^aume sulfuric acid, making 
three or four washings of it, each lot being drawn down separately into the bulb. 
The generated gas formed after vigorous shaking of the mixture, as stated under 
procedure, is run into the measuring burette. The columns in both burettes are 
balanced so that the reading burette is at 13.85 ( = % N in KNOs). A strip of 
paper is pasted on the compensating burette at the level of the mercury, and 
standardization is accomplished. By this method the temperature and pres- 
sure readings, and the calculations are avoided.^^ 

Procedure for Making the Test. Salts , — One gram of sodium or potassium 
nitrate, or such an amount of the material as will generate between 172 to 240 
ml. of gas, is dissolved in a little water and placed in the cup of the generating 
bulb. 

Liquid Acids , — The acid is weighed in a Lunge pipette and the desired 
amount run into the funnel of the generating bulb, the amount of acid that is 
taken being governed by its nitrogen content, 

The sample is drawn into the bulb; the funnel is then rinsed out with three 
or four successive washings of 95% sulfuric acid, the total quantity being 20 ml. 

To generate the gas, the bulb is shaken well until apparently all the gas is 
formed, taking care that the lower stop-cock has been left open, this cock is then 
closed and the shaking rei)eated for two minutes. The reservoir is then lowered 
until about 60 ml. of mercury and 20 ml. of acid are left in the generating bulb. 
There will remain then sufficient space for 220 ml. of gas. 

Note. — ^I f too much mercury is left in the bulb, the mixture will be so thick that 
it will be found difficult to complete the reaction, a lung time will be required for the 
residue to settle and some of the gas is liable to be held in susiiension by the mercury, 
BO that inaccurate results follow. 

The generated gas is now transferred to the reading burette, and after wait- 
ing a couple of minutes to allow for cooling, both burettes are balanced, so that 
in the compensating tube the mercury column is on a level with the paper mark 
as well as with the column in the reading burette; the reading is then taken. 

If exactly one gram of the substance is taken the percentage of nitrogen may 
be read directly, but in case of other amounts being taken, as will invariably be 
the case in the analysis of acids, the readings are divided by the weight of the 
substance and multiplied by 4.5 to obtain the per cent of nitric acid monohy- 
drate present. 

The procedure may be used for determining nitrites as well as nitrates. 


DETERMINATION OF HNO 3 IN OLEUM BY DU PONT 
NITROMETER METHOD*^ 

About 10 ml. oleum are weighed in a 30-ml. weighing bottle, 10 ml. 95% 
reagent sulfuric acid added and mixed by shaking. This mixture is transferred 
to the nitrometer reaction tube and the weighing bottle and nitrometer cup 
rinsed with three 5-ml. portions of the reagent sulfuric acid which is drawn into 

i 

Standardization with "C. P. KNOi is the better, as it is less tedious and is not 
subject to the correction errors that cannot Ira esrapM when standardizing with air. 
The KNO| must be of undoubted purity.** — A, W. Betts, 
u By courtesy of E. I, du Font de Nemours Powder Co. 
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the reaction tube. This is vigorously shaken for three minutes and the gas 
then passed to the measuring tube and allowed to stand for about five minutes, 
after which the mercury levels are adjusted and the reading taken. 

It is obvious that this determination includes any nitrous acid in the oleum. 

COMBINED NITRIC ACID 

The nitric acid in nitrates may be determined by titration with ferrous 
sulfate. The nitrate dissolved in a little water is run into cone, sulfuric acid 
and titrated with standard ferrous sulfate according to the procedure described 
fur determining free nitric acid in mixed acids (Vol. II, Acids). 

DETERMINATION OF FREE NITRIC ACID 

Other acids being absent, free nitric acid may be determined by titration 
with standard alkali. Details for the analysis of nitric acid in presence of 
commoidy occurring impurities are given in Volume II in the chapter on Acids. 

One ml. N /1 NaOH = 0.063016 g. HNOa. 


DETERMINATION OF NITRITES 

GRAVIMETRIC METHOD OF BUOVOLD“ 

One and one-fourth to 1.5 grams of AgBrOs are dissolved in 100 ml. of water 
and 110 ml. of 2 N acetic acid, in an Erlenmeyer flask. Two hundred ml. of the 
nitrite solution (1 g. NaNOs) are added from a burette, stirring the mixture dur- 
ing addition of the nitrite. A pale green precipitate is obtained. Thirty ml.of 
H 2 SO 4 (1 : 4) are added, the mixture warmed to 85“ C. When the yellow pre- 
cipitate settles it is filtered on a Gooch and washed with hot water, then dried 
and weighed as AgBr-j-AgCl — chlorine is determined on a separate portion and 
AgCl deducted. AgBr X0.9070= NaNO^. The method is specially applicable 
to nitrites high in chlorine. 

VOLUMETRIC PERMANGANATE METHOD 

Principle. — Potassium permanganate reacts with nitrous acid or a nitrite as 
follows: 

5N20,+4KMn04+6H>S04=5N*06+2K,S04+4MnS04+6H,0. 

5HN0,+2KMn04+3H2S04=5HN08+K2S04+2MnS04+3H20. 

“ Chem. Ztg., 38, 28 (1914). C. A. B, 1250, 1914, 
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Since 2KMn04 in acid solution has five available oxygens for oxidation of 
eubstances (e.g., 2KMnO4=K2O-2MnO+50 equivalent to lOH) the molecular 
weights of the constituents divided by 20 in the first equation and by 10 in the 
second would represent the normal weights per liter, e.g., divided by 

20=76 divided by 4=19 grams N20g per liter. 4KMn04 divided by 20 or 
2KMn04 divided by 10= 158.03 divided by 5= 31.61 grams of KMn04 per liter 
for a normal solution. In the second equation if Na represents the univalent 
element we would have 5NaN02 divided by 10 or 69 divided by 2= 34.5 grams 
per liter. Hence 1 ml. of a normal KMn04 solution would oxidize 0.019 gram 
NaOg or 0.0345 gram NaNOj to form N2O6 and NaNOa respectively. 

Organic matter is also oxidized by KMn04 hence will interfere if present, 

SpeciEd Reagents. N^S Potassium Permanganate . — The solution contains 
6.322 grams KMn04 per liter. 

N/5 Sodium Oxalate. — Na2C204 reacts with KMri04 as follows: 

5Na2C2O4+2KMnO4+8H2SO4=K2SO4+2MnSO4+5Na2SO4+10CO2+8H2O. 

Hence 5Na2C204 divided by 10 or 134 divided by 2=67 gram.s per liter =a 
normal sodium oxalate solution. A N/5 solution requires 13.4 grams Na2C204 
per liter. 


Prepahation of the Sample 

Soluble Nitrites. — Ten grams of the nitrite are dissolved in water and made 
to 1000 ml.; 10 ml. contain 0.1 gram of the sample. 

Water-insoluble Nitrites. — 0.5 to 1.0 gram of tlie nitrite according to the 
amount of nitrous acid present is taken for analysis. An excess of KMn04 solu- 
tion is added, foUowed by dilute H2SO4 and the excess standard permanganate 
titrated with sodium oxalate according to directions given under Procedure. 

Nitrous Acid in Nitric Acid and Mixed Acids. — This is present generally in 
very small amounts so that a large sample is taken. The amount and details [)f 
the procedures are given under the special subject. 

For routine work where a number of daily determinations are made, a 50-ml. 
burette is generally preferred. 

Trial Run. — If the approximate strength of the salt is not knovrn the follow- 
ing test may be quickly made to ascertain whether more than 50 ml. of solution 
is necessary and the approximate amount of KMn04 required for oxidation. 

Ten ml. of the solution together with 100 ml. of water are placed in a 4-in. 
casserole and about 10 ml. of dilute H2SO4, 1:1, added. Standard KMnOi 
from a 50-ml. burette is now run into the sample until a permanent pink color is 
obtained. The ml. of KMnO^ multiplied by 5= the approximate amount of 
permanganate solution required for oxidation of 50 ml. of sample. An excess of 
6 to 10 ml. should be taken in the regular run. 

Titration of Nitrite. — Sufficient standard N/5 KMn04 to oxidize the sample 
to be titrated (as ascertained by the trial run) and 10 ml. excess are placed in a 
casserole. The solution is acidified with 10 ml. of dilute (1 : 4) H2SO4 and 50 
ml. of the nitrite solution is added slowly with constant stirring. The sample 
is placed on a hot plate until the mixture reaches a temperature of 70“ to 80“ C. 
and 25 ml. more of the dilute H2S04 added. The excess permanganate is now 
titrated with N/5 Na2C204, the oxalate being added slowly until the perman- 
ganate color is destroyed. Five ml. excess of the oxalate are added and the 
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exact exceas determined by titrating the hot Bolution with N/6 EMn04 to a 
faint pink color. The total permanganate solution taken minus the oxalate 
titration -ml. KMn 04 required by the nitrite. 

Standard ferrous sulfate, FeSOij may be used, in place of sodium oxalate. 
The titration then may be conducted in the cold. 

One ml. N/5 EMn 04 = 0.0038 g. NiOs) or 0.0009 g. NaNO%, or O.OOB5 g. 
KNOa. 

Titration with Ceric Sulfate. — See chapter on Standard Solutions. 

Detection of a Nitrate in a Nitrite Salt. — ^Tridium salts are colored blue by HNOi 
but no color is produced by HNOj. Use a 0.025% solution of IrOa or (NH 4 ) 3 lrCl« per 
100 ml. of 98-99% HaSO* and heat to boiling. The solution should be kept in a stop- 
pered bottle. Inin the hot reagent in a test tube is dropped the f^olid substance tested. 
A blue color is produced by nitrates. If the nitrite is in solution, make alkaline with 
KOH, evaporate to dryness and test the residue. Chlorine interfereSi but not FeCb. 

DETERMINATION OF PYRIDINE IN AMMONIUM NITRATE” 

Dissolve 250 g. of sample in 300 ml. of distilled water, using a 1000-ml. 
Kjeldahl or Florence flask. Add a few drops of methyl orange and neutralize 
with 10% sodium hydroxide solution. 

Then add 15 ml. excess of 10% sodium 
hydroxide solution. Set up apparatus, 
note Fig. 74, using 300 ml. hypobromite 
solution in the second flask and receiving 
the distillate in 25 ml. N/10 sulfuric acid. 

Distil until 100 ml. of distillate have 
been collected. The heating should be 
very slow until all the ammonia, driven 
off, has been destroyed. This point will 
be indicated first by an acid reaction of 
the methyl orange in the first flask and 
second by the gradual reduction of the 
amount of nitrogen given off, in very 
small bubbles, in the hypobromite. At 
this point the hypobromite flask should 
not be warm enough to burn the hand 
(not above 70® to 75® G.). It is now safe 
to increase the heat so that boiling occurs 
in the hypobromite in 10 to 15 minutes 
ftnd 100 ml. of distillate comes over Fig. 74.— Apparatus for Pyridine. 

in 20 to 25 minutes after active boiling The whole is set aroimd a single ring 

stand. Iho hypobromite flask 18 2m. 
r,, ' X . by 14 in. The hypobromite, 300 ml., 

titrate the liquid in the receiver, occupies 71 in. of the height at the start 
using N/10 sodium hydroxide solution of the test, 
with methyl orange as the indicator. 

Record the end-point; add ^ ml. of phenolphthalein (1 : 1000) solution and 
continue the titration until a red color which will persist for 30 seconds appears, 

”R. M. Ladd, J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 11, 552, 1910, 
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Subtract the methyl orange end-point from that obtained with phenolphthalein, 
and multiply the difference by 0.0079. The result is the pyridine bases in 
grams. Methyl orange indicates pyridine plus ammonia. Phenolphthalein 
indicates ammonia. Difference is due to pyridine. 

Notes.— B ecau£^ of the fact that the methyl orange and phenolphthalein end- 
points arc never quite the same and ixicaiiee an absorption of carbon dioxide by the 
sodium hydroxide solution may Vjring it about that they vaiy- still more widely, it is 
necessary to standardize the solutions used to both end-jmints and to make a corrcntiDn 
for their normal diiTercoce. This correction should be checked by a nf 5 w stanilardization 
at least once a week. We found that with our solutions this difference was usually 
about 0.4 ml. 

^ In case it is desired to use a sample of a different size, maintain the proportions 
indicated above, except that the total solution in the first flask should always be about 
500 ml. 

The h^’pobromite solution is made up as follows: 100 g. sodium hydroxide are dis- 
BOlyed in ^ ml. of water, 25 ml. of liquid bromine are added, and the mixture shaken 
jmtil the bromine ib entirely dissolved and made up to 1000 ml. The solution should 
be made up a day in advance. It will maintain its strength for at least a week iif kef)t 
in a stoppei^, dark bottle. It will Imj brown in color. Should the brown color dia- 
^pear during the distillation it would mean that an excess of ammonia is present. 
This should also be indicated and eliminated from the calculations bv the double end- 
point calli^ for, but in case this happens it is well to repeat the test, using more of the 
hypobromite solution. 

The reactions involved and the calculations on which the proportions are based 
are indicated in the following equations: 

NaOH+NHiNOi-^NHi+HjO+NaNO,. 

40 17 

15 ml. 10% sodium hydroxide solution contains 1.5 g. sodium hydroxide. 

1.5 g. sodium hydroxide will free 0.6375 g. ammonia. 

2MI,+3NaBr(>-K3H20+N3+3NaBr. 

34 357 

0.638 g. ammonia is destroyed by 6.699 g. sodium hypobromite. 

2NaOH+Brr-NaBrO+NaBr+II*0. 

SO 160 119 

25 ml bromine =79.5 g. bromine. 

300 ml. solution contains 17.7 g. hypobromite (approx.). 


DETERMINATION OF NITROGEN IN STEEL 

For the determination of nitrogen in steel, a modification of the method 
jflrat published by A. H. Allen and modified by Prof. J, W. Langley is used. 

By the following method the sample and standard distillates are prepared 
under similar conditions, and when treated with Nessler reagent, develop 

** Methods of Am^sis used in Laboratories of the Titanium Alloy Manufacturing 
Co. Contributed by L. £. Barton. 
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colors nearly identical in quality or tone, but proportional in intensity to the 
ammonia present. 

If the Ncssler reagent is carefully prepared and works properly, the color 
ill sample and standard will develop almost instantly and is fully developed in 
less than one minute. The solutions treated with such reagent remain clear 
or do not cloud appreciably on standing for ten minutes; however, the compari- 
son is best made after standing one minute, and all difficulty due to clouding 
is avoided. 

The difficulties of comparison arc also reduced to a minimum by using an 
aliquot part of the distillate in the manner to be described instead of that 
corresponding to the whole sample. 

Preparation of Reagents, — Hydrochloric acid of 1.1 sp.gr., free from am- 
monia, which may be prepared by distilling pure hydrochloric acid gas into 
(listilled water free from ammonia. To do this, take a large flask fitted with a 
rubber stopper carrying a separatory funnel-tube and an evolution-tube, fill it 
half full of strong hydrochloric acid, connect the evolution-tube \iith a wash- 
bottle connected with a bottle containing the distilled water. Admit cone, 
sulfuric acid free from nitrous acid to the flask through the funnel-tube, apply 
heat as required, and distill the gas into the prepared water. 

Test the acid by admitting some of it into the distilling apparatus, described 
farther on, and distilling it from an excess of pure caustic soda, or determine 
the amount of ammonia in a portion of hydrochloric acid of 1.1 sp.gr., and use 
the amount found as a correction. 

Note. — The aminonia-frcc hydrochloric acid may also be prepared as follows: 

Dilute coiinentratod hydrocbioric acid to specific gravity 1.10 and without addition 
of sulfuric acid distill it. 

Ilvdrochloric acid of this strength distills without change in concentration. 

The first 100-ml. distillate from one litre of acid will usually contain all the ammonia 
and is rejected; the portions distilled thereafter being collected for use but must, of 
course, Ijc tested as usual to make sure it is free from ammonia. 

Solution of caustic soda, made by dissolving 300 grams of fused caustic soda in 
500 ml. of water and dig(^stiiig it for 24 hours at 50” C. on a copper zinc couple, made, 
as described by Ciladstonc and Trilie, as follows: 

Place from 25 to 30 grains of tliin sheet zinc in a flask and cover with a moderately 
concentrated, slightly warm solution of copper sulfate. A thick, spongy coating of 
copper will be deposited on the zinc. Pour off the solution in about ten minutes and 
wash thoroughly with cold distilled water. 

Nessler Reagent . — ^Dissolve 35 grams of potassium iodide in a small quantitv of 
distilled water, and add a strong solution of mercuric chloride little by little, shaking 
after each addition until the mi precipitate formed dissolves. Finally the precipitate 
formed wdll fail to dissolve, then stop the addition of the mercury' salt and filter. Add 
to the filtrate 120 grams of caustic soda dissolved in a small amount of water, and 
dilute until the entire solution measures 1 liter. Add to this 5 ml, of saturated aqueous 
solution of mercuric chloride, mix thoroughly, allow the precipitate formed to settle, 
•ind decant or siphon off the clear li^d into a glass-stoppered tmttlc. 

Standard Ammonia Sdlution.’—Diaaolve 0.0382 gram of ammonium chloride in 1 
liter of w'ater. One ml. of this solution wdll equal 0.01 milligram of nitrogen. 

Distilled Water Free From ilmmonifl.— If the ordinary distilled water contains 
ammonia, redistill it, reject the first portions coming over, and use the subsequent 
portions, which will be found free from ammonia. Several glass cylinders of colorless 
Bl^of about 160 ml. capacity are also required. 

The best form of distilling apparatus consists of an Erlenmeyer flask of about 
loOO ml. capacity, with a rubber stopper, carrying a separatory fuimel-tube and an 
Pvolution-tube, the latter connected with a condensing-tube around w'hich passes a 
constant stream of cold water. The mside tube, where it issues from the condensf^r 
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should be sufficiently to dip into one of the gku cylinders placed on the working 
table. 


METHOD OF DETERMINATION 

Distillation or Sample 

In a distilling flask of 1000 to 1500 ml. capacity, fitted with separatory 
funnel and connected with condenser, place 40 ml. prepared caustic soda solu- 
tion; add 500 ml. distilled water and distill until the distillate gives no reaction 
with Nessler reagent. 

Dissolve a 5-gram sample of the steel in 40 ml. of ammonia-free hydrochloric 
acid, and by means of the separatory funnel add the solution slowly to the 
contents of the distilling flask, washing in Anally with ammonia-free water. 

Distill and collect 150 ml. of distillate in a graduated flask. Cork the 
flask and set aside. Experience has shown that 150 ml. of distillate will contain 
all the nitrogen in the sample. 


PREPARATION OF STANDARD 

After distilling the sample — the apparatus then being free from ammonia 
but containing the residue of sample and reagents — 25 ml. of standard ammo- 
nium chloride solution and 150 ml. of ammonia-free water are added to the 
contents of the flask, and distillation continued until a standard distillate of 
150 ml. is collected in a graduated flask. 

As before, the single distillate will contain all the ammonia from 25 ml. of 
standard solution. 

To the standard distillate is added 6 ml. of Nessler reagent; and since the 
standard ammonium chloride solution is equivalent to .00001 g. nitrogen per 

25 X 00001 

ml., 1 ml. prepared standard distillate is equivalent to — ^ — = .0000016 g., 

1 ou 

nitrogen per ml.= . 00016% nitrogen when using one gram sample. 

COMPARISON AND DETERMINATION 

To make the determination, 30 ml. of sample distillate, equal to one gram 
of sample, are placed in one of a pair of Nessler jars and the color developed 
by addition of 1 ml. Nessler reagent. 

The standard and sample are allowed to stand one minute to fully develop 
the color. 

Into the other jar the standard distillate is run from a burette until the 
colors in standard and sample jars are of the same intensity; the final compari- 
son being made after bringing the contents of the jars to the same volume by 
addition of ammonia-free water to one or the other. 

The number of ml. of standard distillate multiplied by .00016 gives the 
percentage of nitrogen in the steel. 
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determination of converter efficiency in oxidation of 

AMMONIA TO NITRIC ACID 

In place of determining the total ammonia used and the total products of 
oxidation, samples may be taken, during the operation, of gases entering and 
leaving the converter and analyzed according to the following simple and 
accurate procedure suggested by Gailiard;^'^ a method successfully used by the 
American Cyanamide Company at Warners, N. J., and by the United States 
nitrate plants at Sheffield and Muscle Shoals, Ala. 

Principle. — The gas to be analyzed is drawn into an evacuated bulb which 
has previously been weighed, and the increased weight due to the sample is 
obtained. The ammonia or nitrogen oxides in the bulb are then absorbed 
and titrated, and the percentage by weight of combined nitrogen in the gases is 
determined. The efficiency is the ratio of the combined nitrogen in the exit 
and inlet gases. 

Sources of Error. — Error may be caused by: 

(a) Water condensation in the sampling tube during sampling. 

(h) Air leakage into the tube during sampling. 

(r) .Ammonia escaping oxidation being drawn into the bulb. In presence 
of ammonia a cloudiness is readily observed. 

(d) Changes in temperature, barometric pressure, and moisture conditions 
between successive weighings of the same bulb. 



Fjq. 75. — Evacuation and Weighing of Bulbs for Converter Efficiency in 
Ammonia Oxidation. 


These errors are rendered negligible by careful manipulation. It is recom- 
mended that a similar bulb tare weight be used and the procedure for weigh- 
ing recommended in combustion carbon determinations be followed. 

“ J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 11, 745, 1919. 
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On the right hand side of the illustration below is shown the bulb in the 
process of evacuation by means of a vacuum pump operated by an electric 
motor. Attached to the system is a mercury gauge or barometer which gives 
the degree of evacuation of the bulb. 

On the left hand side of the illustration is shown a balance with a bulb 
suspended for weighing after being evacuated. It is advisable to have a bulb 
on the right hand arm of the balance acting as a tare weight. This counteracts 
the buoyancy error of the air, increasing the delicacy of weighing. If the 
stopcocks are not absolutely tight, the bulb will gain in weight owing to an 
intake of air. 


CYANOGEN 

DETECTION 

Traces of Hydrocyanic Acid. — To the .solution to he tested are added two 
drops of 10% NaOH and the mixture is evaporated nearly fco dryness. After 
cooling, a drop of 2 % ferrous sulfate is added and the sample allowed to stand in 
the cold for about fifteen minutes. Now 2-3 drops of cone. HCl are added and 
the solution warmed gently, then cooled. The solution is a blue green if HCN 
was present in the original sample. 0.000002 g, HCN may be detected. 

Note, — ^Test for Cyanide. This depends upon the solvent action of HCN upon 
freshly precipitated in presence of KOH. The filtrate is tested for mercur}^ in 
an acid solution by addition of H^S. (Hood.) 


VOLUMETRIC DETERMINATION OF HTDROCTANIC ACID^** 

The method depends upon the decolorization of the blue ammoniacal solu- 
tions of cupric salts by a soluble cyanide, the reduction to cuprous condition 
making possible for an accurate quantitative estimation of the cyanide. 

Standard Copper Sulfate. — Twenty-five grams of copper sulfate, CuSOr 
5HjO are dissolved in a 1000-ml. flask with 600 ml, of distilled water and 

" J. McDowell, Chem. News, 89, 229 (1904). 
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ammonium hydroxide added until the precipitate that first forms dissolves and 
a deep blue solution is obtained. Water is now added to make the volume 
exactly 1000 ml. The cupric solution is standardized by running a portion into 
a solution containing 0.5 gram pure potassium cyanide, KCN, per 100 ml. of 
water and 5 ml. of ammonium hydroxide until a faint blue color is evident. 
Chlorides do not interfere. 

Procedure. — 0.5 gram of the soluble cyanide is dissolved in 100 ml. of water 
and 5 ml, cone, ammonium hydroxide added. The standard cupric sulfate 
solution is now added until the blue color is obtained. The ml. required mul- 
tiplied by the factor of the copj)er salt in terms of the salt sought gives the 
weight of that salt in the sample. 

LIEBICVS METHOD FOR DETERMINATION OF HYDROCYANIC 
ACID. SOLUBLE CYANIDES” 

Silver nitrate reacts with an alkali cyanide in neutral or alkaline solution as 
follows: AgN03+2KCN = Ag(CN)2K+KN08. The potassium silver cyanide 
is soluble, hence the precipitate that first form.s immediately dissolves on stirring 
as long as the cyanide is present in excess or in sufficient quantity to react 
according to the equation. A drop of the silver salt in excess will produce a 
permanent turbidity, owing to the following reaction: 

Ag(CN)2K+AgN03=2AgCN+KN0.i, the insoluble AgCN being formed. 

Procedure. — The alkali cyanide contained in a beaker placed over a sheet 
of black glazed paper, is treated with 4 to 5 ml. of 10% KOH solution and 
diluted to 100 ml. The liquid is now titrated with standard silver nitrate, with 
constant stirring, until a faint permanent turbidity is obtained. 

One ml. N/10 AgN03 = 0.013023 gram KCN. 

DETERMINATION OF CYANIDE BY VOLHARD^S METHOD 

The method involves Volhard’s method for determining halogens, the 
procedure depending upon the fact that the silver salts of cyanides are insoluble 
in dilute cold nitric acid solutions. 

The neutral cyanide solution is treated with an excess of silver nitrate 
reagent, slightly acidified with nitric acid, and diluted to a definite volume 
in a measuring flask. A portion of the solution is now filtered through a dry 
filitT, and a convenient aliquot portion of this is titrated with standard thio- 
cyanate solution, using ferric alum as indicator (see page G68) to determine the 
silver nitrate present, From this calculate the excess silver nitrate reagent 
added and ascertain that combined with the cyanide. 

One ml. N/10 AgNOa = 0.006511 g. KCN or 0.002602 g. CN. 

determination OF CYANIDE AND THIOCYANATE IN 
PRESENCE OF ONE ANOTHER 

The cyanide is determined preferably by Liebig’s method (above), and 
the ml. of AgNOs required recorded. To the alkaline or neutral solution is 

” Ann. Chem. und Fharm., 77, 102 (1851). 
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COMPLEX COMPOUNDS— FERRO AND FERRI CYANIDES 

HYDROFERROCYANIC ACID 

Owe gram of the hydroferrocyanide in 100 ml. of water acidified with 10 ml. 
of sulfuric acid is titrated in a casserole with standard potassium permanganate 
to a permanent pink color. The end-point is poor, so that it is advisable to 
standardize the permanganate against pure potassium ferrocyanide, 

ReacfiDn;2H4Fe(CN)6+0=H20+2KaFc(CNV 

One ml. N KMn04= 0.3683 gram K 4 Fe(CN)e. 
HYDROFERRICYANIC ACID 

Ten grams of hydr of erri cyanide are dissolved in water, the solution made 
alkaline with KOH and heated to boiling and an excess of ferrous sulfate 
solution added- The yellowish brown ferric hydroxide turns black with excess 
of ferrous salt. The solution is diluted to exactly 500 ml. and 50 ml. of a 
filtered portion titrated with potassium permangate. 

One ml. N KMn04 = .3292 gram K 3 Fe(CN)ii. 

CYANAMID 

1. Samflino 

The sample shall consist of at least two pounds of the material taken from 
every other bag composing the lot or shipment, by means of a tube which shall 
remove a core from the top to the bottom of the container. Pass all through a 
48 mesh Tyler screen, grinding any oversize if necessary. Mix the portions 
thoroughly by rolling on a clean oil cloth or pajKJr and quarter until the desired 
amount is obtained, Place the final sample in two contaiiiers and seal airtight. 
One is for analysis, and one for referee. 

2. Nitrogen 

Determine the total nitrogen according to the Official Gunning Method 
described in the text. Report the nitrogen found, as ammonia (NHs). 

3. Calcium Carbide 

Determine by weighing a convenient quantity of the material and trans- 
ferring to an apparatus equipped to measure the volume of acetylene liberated 
by addition of water to the sample. 

4. Oil 

Weigh a two (2) gram portion into the thimble of a Soxhlet apparatus and 
extract the oil with carbon tetrachloride. Collect the extract in a weighed flask 
^ud evaporate off the carbon tetrachloride on a water bath. Complete the 

*’ Courtesy of American Cyanamid Co. 
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removal of the solvent by heating 15 minutes in a drying oven at 105“ C. 
Weigh and calculate the percentage of oil. 

AERO BRAND CYANIDE 

1, Sampling 

Ten (10) drums in each lot of 4000 lbs. shall be sampled. The portions 
removed shall have a combined weight of approximately one (1) pound. The 
sample shall be taken as soon as the drum is filled, by inserting a long sampling 
rod or tryer the full depth of the drum and depositing the sample in a suitable 
container. 

A portion of the sample is removed at the laboratory for analysis and the 
container is sealed air tight and retained for six months as a reference sample. 

2. Total Cyanide Content 

A. Reagents. 1, Standard Silver Nitrate Solution. — Dissolve seventeen 
(17) grams of silver nitrate in 200 ml. of distilled water, filter, and dilute to one 
liter. 

2. Soda-Lead Mixture, — Dissolve 200 grams of anhydrous sodium carbon- 
ate in 700 ml. of distilled water and filter. Dissolve twenty (20) grams of lead 
acetate (Pb(CH 3 C 02 ) 2 - 3 II 3 O) in 200 grams of dustilled water, filter and add the 
filtrate to the solution of sodium carbonate. Dilute to one liter. Shake the 
solution well each time before using. 

Alkaline Iodide Indicator, — Dissolve thirty (30) grams of jwtassium 
iodide in one (1) liter of ten (10) % sodium hydroxide solution. 

B. Standardiiation of Reagents, i. Standard Silver Nitrate Solution.— 
Standardize the solution against an accurately weighed sample of pure sodium 
chloride, previously dried for one (1) hour at 105® C., using potassium chromate 
indicator.^^ 

C. Deteimination. — Place 200 ml. of distilled water in a 500 ml. volumetric 
flask and carefully dry the neck of the flask. Weigh rapidl}-^ and accurately a 
five (5) gram sample of the flake cyanide or Cyanogas and transfer it to the 
flask. Wash down the sides of the flask and thoroughly mix the sample with a 
whirling motion. Agitate the solution at intervals for fifteen (15) minutes, 
then add tliirty (30) ml. of the soda-lead mixture, mixing the latter well before 
measuring it. Thereafter agitate the solution every five (5) minutes for one- 
half (0,5) hour. Then make the solution up to volume, mix thoroughly, and 
filter through a dry filter paper into a dry beaker. Reject the first twenty-five 
(25) ml. of filtrate, rinsing the beaker with the rejected portion. Now continue, 
filtration, collecting at least 150 ml. of filtrate. Measure out 100 ml. with a 
calibrated pipette, place in an 800 ml. beaker, dilute to 400 ml, and add five (^) 
ml. of the alkaline iodide indicator. Titrate with the standard silver nitrate 
solution until a faint blue opalescence shows permanently against a black back- 
ground. Calculate the % calcium cyanide in the sample. 

1.0 ml. 0.1 N AgNO, -0.00921 gms. Ca(CN)j. 

** By courtesy of American Cyonamid Co. 

Sm page 667. 
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3. Total Sulfur 

Weigh accurately two (2) graiuB of the flake cyanide and transfer to a 400- 
ml beaker containing fifty (50) ml. of distilled water. Add twenty-five (25) ml. 
of a saturated solution of bromine in concentrated nitric acid. Stir the mixture 
for five (5) minutes and then boil down to dryness. Moisten the residue thor- 
oughly with concentrated hydrochloric acid and evaporate to dryness again. 
Add ten (10) ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid and then 150 ml. of water 
boil, filter and wash thoroughly. Heat the filtrate to 90'^ C. and add with 
constant stirring five (5) ml. of ten (10) % solution of barium chloride. After 
digesting the solution at 90° C. for one (1) hour on a water bath, filter the barium 
sulfate through an ashless filter paper, and wash the precipitate thorouglily with 
hot (80° C.) distilled water. Transfer the filter paper containing the precipitate 
to a weighed platinum crucible, and ignite in a mufilc with free access of air. 
Cool and weigh the barium sulfate and calculate the per cent of sulfur in the 
.sample. 

HYDROCYANIC ACID « 

1. Sampling 

Each official sample for analysis shall consist of at least one (1) pound of 
material taken in the folluwdng manner: During the filling of the first cylinder, 
the last and one or more intermediate cylinders depending on the number com- 
posing the shipment, draw' off tlirough a by-pass in the filling line, about twenty- 
five (25) ml, of the liquid into an iced container. After all the samples have 
been taken, dose the container and agitate gently to secure the proper mixing 
of the contents. All of the succeeding determinations are to be made in open 
air, not in a laboratory, after which the sample may be disposed of in any suit- 
able manner. 

2. Total Hydrocyanic Acid 

Place a portion of the sample in an iced hydrometer jar, determine the speci- 
fic gravity by means of a calibrated hydrometer and note the temperature of the 
liquid. Determine the hydrocyanic acid content from the specific gravity — 
composition table given in Bulletin No. 308, University of California Experi- 
ment Station (reproduced in Van Nostrand’s Chemical Annual). 

3. Total Acidity 

Dilute a fifty (50) ml. portion of the sample with 300 ml. of distilled water. 
Add three (3) drops of one (1) % methyl red indicator and titrate until nearly 
colorless with one-tenth (O.i) normal sodium hydroxide solution. Add two 
drops more of the indicator and titrate to the appearance of a yellow color. 
Calculate the acidity in terms of sulfuric acid. 

SODIUM FERROCYANIDE « 

1. Sampling 

Each official sample sent to the laboratory shall consist of at least two (2) 
pounds of material taken in the following manner: Take approximately one-half 

* By courtesy of American Cyonamid Co. 

“ By courtesy of American Cyanamid Co. 
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(0.6) pound of the crystals from a few inches below the surface of every third bar- 
rel comprising the lot or shipment. Thoroughly mix the several portions to- 
gether on a clean oil cloth or paper, reduce by quartering to the quantity of 
sample required, and place in an air-tight container. 

2. Mqistubb 

Heat twenty (20) grams of the crystals for six hours at 105° C. Cool in a 
desiccator and weigh. Grind this dried sample rapidly in a mortar. Heat 
three (3) grams of the powder to constant weight at 105® C. Calculate the total 
water content and subtract from it the water of crystallization equivalent to the 
sodium ferrocyanide content of the sample as determined in (3) and calculate to 
Na4Fe(CN)BlO H2O. The difference is the free moisture in the sample. 

3. Total Sodium Feurocyaxide 

A. Reagents, i. Standard Potassium Permanganate Solution. — Dissolve 
three and two-tenths (3.2) grams of potassium permanganate in 500 ml. of dis- 
tilled water. Place the solution in a stoppered bottle and allow it to stand in 
the dark for two (2) days. Filter the solution through a Gooch crucible, using 
an asbestos mat, and dilute the filtrate to one (1) liter. 

2. Standard Potassium Ferrocyanide Solution. — Dissolve forty-two (42) 
grams of pure potassium ferrocyanide, K4 Fe(CN)B 3IIzO in 5(K) ml. of distilled 
water, filter, and dilute the filtrate to one (1) liter. 

J. Standard Zinc Chloride Solution. — Dis.solve ten (10) grams of pure zinc 
in a mixture of 150 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid and 300 ml. of distilled 
water. Dissolve 200 grams of ammonium chloride in the zinc chloride solution, 
filter, and dilute the filtrate to one (1) liter. 

/. Potassium Chloride Solution. — Dissolve 100 grams of pure potassium 
chloride in 600 ml. of distilled water, filter, and dilute the filtrate to one (1) 
liter. 

1. Uranium Nitrate Irulicator. — Dissolve three (3) grams of uranyl nitrate 
U02- (N0a)z'6H20 in fifty (50) ml. of distilled water. 

B. Standardization of Reagents. 1. Standard Potassium Permanganate 
Solution. — Dissolve one-quarter (0.25) of a gram of pure sodium oxalate 
(Na2C204) obtained from the U. S. Bureau of Standards, in 175 ml. of distilled 
water, and add twenty-five (25) ml. of dilute sulfuric acid (one to four). Heat 
the solution to 80® C. and titrate with the standard potassium permanganate 
solution until the solution assumes a faint pink color. 

2. Standard Potassium Ferrocyanide Solution. — Measure out twenty-five 
(25) ml. of solution, dilute to 500 ml. and add five (5) ml. of concentrated 
furic acid. Titrate with the standard potassium permanganate solution until 
the solution assumes a faint pink color. Calculate the quantity of sodium 
ferrocyanide Na4Fe (CN)«- IOH2O equivalent to one (1) ml. of the potassium 
ferrocyanide solution. 

One ml. 0.1 N K4Fe(CN)s= 0.4841 gm. Na4Fe (CN)a-lO H2O. 

2. Standard Zinc Chloride Solution. — Measure out twenty-five (25) nil- 
of solution with a calibrated burette, add ten (10) ml. of ten (10) % potassiunj 
chloride solution and dilute to 200 ml. Heat the solution to 90® C, (do not boil 
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the solution) and titrate with the standard potassium ferrocyanide solution 
until a drop of uranyl nitrate solution, used on a spot plate as an outside indi- 
cator, turns faintly brown. Add the ferrocyanide solution rapidly with constant 
stirring until near the end-point (within 1 to 4 ml.) The zinc chloride solution 
is blue at first, but turns almost white at the end-point. When near the end- 
point, add the ferrocyanide solution in one-half (0.5) ml. portions, and stir for at 
least fifteen (15) seconds before testing with the indicator. When the end- 
point has been passed, add one-half (0.5) ml. of standard zinc chloride solution, 
and again titrate with the standard potassium ferrocyanide solution, testing 
the solution with the indicator after the addition of each drop of the ferro- 
cyaiiidc solution. Make a check determination. Calculate the amount of 
the potassium ferrocyanide solution exactly equivalent to twenty-five (25) ml, 
of tl»B zinc chloride solution, 

C. Determination, — Weigh accurately a thirty (30) gram sample of sodium 
ferrocyanide, dissolve in distilled water and dilute to one liter. Measure 
accurately twenty-five (25) ml. of the standard zinc chloride into a 400-ml, 
beaker, add ten (10) ml. of the ten (10) % potassium chloride solution and one 
liuiidred and sixty-five (165) ml. of distilled water. Heat the solution to 90“ C. 
(do not hoi\ the solution) and titrate with constant stirring with the sodium 
ferrocyanide solution using uran}^ nitrate as an outside indicator, following 
the procedure given for the standardization of the zinc chloride solution 
(3 B J). 

The value of the zinc chloride solution has been determined in terms of 
sodium ferrocyanide. From this value calculate the sodium ferrocyanide 
Na4re(CN)6* 10 lUO present in the sample. 

4. Total Sodium Chloride 

A, Reagents, i. Standard Silver Nitrate Solution, — Dissolve eight and 
one-half (8.5) grams of silver nitrate in water, filter and dilute the filtrate to one 
(1) liter. 

2. Standard Ammonium Thiocyanate Solution , — Dissolve three and eight- 
tenths (3.S) grams of ammonium thiocyanate in approximately 100 ml. of 
water, filter, and dilute to one (1) liter. 

3. Zinc Nitrate iSoIufion. — Dissolve 100 grams of zinc nitrate in 500 ml. of 
distilled water, filter, and dilute to one (1) liter. 

4. Ferric Ammonium Sulfate Solution, — Saturate 100 ml. of distilled water 
with ferric ammonium sulfate, at room temperature (2t)° C.). Filter, and add 
just enough nitric acid to remove the turbidity and to change the color from 
red to pale yellow. 

5. Pofa^sium Chromate Solution. — Prepare a saturated solution of the C.P. 
salt in distilled water. 

B. Standardization of Reagents, i. Standard Silver Nitrate Solution . — 

Weight accurately tw^o-tenths (0.20) of a gram of pure sodium chloride, pre- 
viously dried at 105” C. for one (1) hour, and dissolve it in 50 ml. of distilled 
water. Add two (2) drops of potassium chromate indicator and titrate with 
the silver nitrate solution to the appearance of a brown coloration. Calculate 
the amount of silver nitrate equivalent to the sodium chloride and then cal- 
culate the normality of the standard solution. 
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7. Standard Ammonium Tldocifanatt SMution.-^Mmure leoqntely ffom a 
burette, thirty4ve (35) ml. of the standard silver nitrate solution, add 2 ml. 
of concentrated nitric acid, and dilute to 150 ml. with distilled uratw. Titrate 
with the ammonium thiocyanate solution, using one (1) ml. of the ferric am- 
monium sulfate indicator. Calculate the volume of the ammonium thiocyanate 
solution equivalent to one (1) ml. of the standard silver nitrate solution. 

C. Determination.— Heat 100 ml. of the sample solution (50) to 80” G. and 
add with constant stirring fifty (50) ml. of a hot (80” C.) ten (10) % solution 
of tine nitrate, to precipitate the ferrocyanide as zinc ferrocyanide. Filter and 
wash the precjpitafe. To the hltrate add two (2) ml. of concentrated nitric 
acid and fifteen (15) ml. of standard silver nitrate solution. Filter and wash 
the precipitate. Titrate the exces-s .silver nitrate with the standard ammonium 
thiocyanate solution, using the ferric ammonium sulfate indicator, and calcu- 
late the % sodium chloride in the sample. 

5. Total Sodium Sdlpate 

A. Reagents. I. Zinc Chloride Solution.— Dissolve 100 grams of zinc 
chloride in 500 ml. of distilled water, filter and dilute to one (I) liter. 

2. Barium Chloride Solulion.— Dissolve 100 grams of barium clilnride 
(BaCli'2HjO) in 500 ml. of distilled water, filter, and dilute to one (1) liter. 

B. Determination.— Heat 100 ml. of the sample solution (^C) to 80” C. and 
add with constant stirring fifty (50) ml. of a hot (80” C.) ten (10) % .solution of 
zinc chloride, to precipitate the ferrocyanide as zinc ferrocyanide. Filter and 
wash the precipitate. Acidify the filtrate with concentrated hydrochloric acid 
and then add two (2) ml. in excess. Heat the solution to boiling, add with 
constant stirring fifteen (15) ml. of the ten (10) % barium chloride solution, 
and digest at 90” C. for two (2) hours. Filter the precipitate through an ashless 
filter, wash with two (2) % hydrochloric acid until the residue is white, and then 
follow with successive portions of hot (60° C.) water until the filtrate is free from 
chloride by the silver nitrate test. Place the filter and the precipitate in a 
platinum crucible and ignite for one-half (0.5) an hour in a muffle with free 
access of air. Cool the crucible in a desiccator, weigh, and report the per cent 
of sodium sulfate. 

6. Foreign Matter 

Dissolve fifty (50) grams of the material in 300 ml. of hot water and filter olT 
the insoluble matter on a weighed Gooch crucible. W ash the residue thoroughly 
with hot water. Dry the crucible in an oven at 105” C. and weigh. Calculate 
the per cent of insoluble or foreign matter. 
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0, o^ipf. 1(.00; b.p. -182° C.; wt. pa 1. 1.429 (liquid, sp^. 1.12) 

Oxygen ^ ia a coloileaa, toateless, odorless gas. It is found free in the at- 
mosphere to the extent of about 21% by volume. Combined with hydrogen it 
is a constituent of water (88.8% by weight). It is an exceedingly active ele- 
ment and combines with all elements except fluorine. It is a constituent of a 
great number of minerals and an important constituent of animal and vegetable 
matter. About half our globe is oxygen, combined or free. 


DETECTION 

Free oxygen is recognized by its activity in combining with substances when 
heated. A lighted taper plunged into oxygen ga.s bums brilliantly. The 
burning of the taper in the air is due to oxygen. * 

Hydrogen passed over a highly heated oxide, in a majority of simple com- 
pounds, combines with it forming water. 

Certain oxides and salts heated decompose giving ofl oxygen, for example 
2HgO decomposes to 2Hg and Oj, 2KCIO3 to 2KC1 and 30j. 

Carbon combines with oxygen at kindling temperature forming COj, a 
gas detected by means of lime water. (See chapter on Carbon.) 


ESTIMATION 

The determination of oxygen in a gas mixture is accomplished by the com- 
bination and subsequent absorption of oxygen, the gas contraction being due 
to oxygen. Pyrogallic acid or phosphorus are commonly used for this purpose. 
(Sec chapter on Gas Analysis.) 

The determination of combined oxygen is difficult and seldom attempted. 
It is frequently estimated by difference after determining the other constituents 
of the substance, after definitely establishing the presence of oxygen. 

. ' Priestley, Scheele and Lavoisier are generally credited with the discovery and 

isolation of oxygen. Lavoisier named the element oxygen (1777)— acid producer — 
rrom his erroneous belief that it was a constituent of all acids. 
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Typical examples, of the determination of free and combined oxygen will 
be considered here. For further consideration of the element in gaseous mix- 
tures see the chapter on Gas Analysis in Volume 11. 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE ANALYSIS OF COMMERCIAL OXYGEN * 

Theoiy. — A method for the determination of oxygen in gas mixtures con- 
taining from 95 to 100% oxygen is based on the fact that clean bright copper 
oxidizes rapidly in the presence of ammonia vapor. The oxide that is formed is 
dissolved by a saturated solution of ammonium chloride, thus exposing fresh 
copper to the remaining gas. 

Apparatus, — The apparatus for the determination of oxygen in commercial 
oxygen is shown assembled in Fig. 76, “ Apparatus for Determination of Oxygen 
in Commercial Oxygen.’^ The various units making up this assembly are 
designated by letters (see tabic, p. 671) and these will be used in identifying the 
pieces of equipment in this description. 

The sample is measured in burette A and transferred through the trans- 
parent tubing S and the connecting tube E to the absorption pipette The 
displaced pipette solution passes into the storage pipette C by means of the 
tee tube D. 

The aspirator bottle F is connected to the burette A by means of about 42 
inches of rubber tubing J. The aspirator bottle and the burette both contain 
distilled water and transference of the gas sample from the burette to the 
pipette is accomplished by raising and lowering of the aspirator bottle. 

The Bakelite support T is used to adjust the level of the copper coils in B 
and is held in position by friction on the sides of the hole in rubl>er Btopj)er V'. 
Clip M is used to hold this stopper in position. 

The glassware is mounted on a motal frame L by means of the clamps R, P 
and N, This frame is secured to a base K and the whole structure keyed to the 
shaft of a pendulum shaking apparatus. 

Preparation of Solutions. — The absorption liquid for use in the pipette B 
consists of a solution of equal volumes of ammonium hydroxide (NH4OH) and 
distilled water, saturated with ammonium chloride (NH^Cl). 

The ammonium hydroxide shall be of C.P, grade of 0.90 specific gravity. 
The ammonium chloride (sal ammoniac, or muriate of ammonia) should be 
of the grade technically known as white ammonium chloride. Water used in 
the preparation of the pipette solution and in the burette should be didilkd 
water. Electrically purified'' and other special waters .'»till contain impurities 
that might introduce errors in the results obtained and therefore mu.st not be 
used. 

Procedure, — Measure out six quarts of distilled water and pour it into a 
clean 5-gallon bottle. Measure out six quarts of ammonium hydroxide 
(NH4OH) and add it to the distilled water in the 5-gallon bottle. Weigh out 
nine pounds of ammonium chloride and add it to the solution of water and 
ammonium hydroxide in the 5-gallon bottle. 

Stopper the 5-gallon bottle containing the mixture with a rubber stopper 
and agitate by shaking the bottle every ten minutes for a period of two hour^ 
Allow the bottle and its contents to stand for a period of eight hours. Pour on 

* Standard method of the Linde Air Products Company, by courtesy pf that company* 
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Lilt of Parti. 


Number 
I’art required 


Dcncription 




100 ml. tixyKen burette 
Abeurption pipette 
Storage pipette 
(Haas tee lube 
(jlaos coiinpction tube 
Aepiraior bottle, 2r)0 ml. 

No. 10 rubber stopper 
Mohr pineheock clamp, 
small size 

bIW' outer diameter nib- 
her tubing 

Hose for rtM'king pipette 
ataiul 

Hocking pipette Htaiiil 
f'lip for absorptinii 
pipette stopper 

riainp with wing 

nuts 

('lamps ^‘itli wing 
nuts ' 

7/lli" steel rod, 
long 

Hiu'ette clamris 

Transpareiit rubVier tubing of o 
mm. bore. 1?4 mm. wall 
Tiakelito support 
No. ID rubber stopper 






IJju ^ ^ 


I " 

f Bhcmcqcw C|.iy 


Fia. 76. — Apparatus for the Determination of O 2 in Commercial 0*. 
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.D-7MO 


D-73ia 


Number 



Furl reguirrd Daicripiioii 


SS 

1 

Pedeetal etand 


TT 

1 

Shaft 


U 

1 

Nut 


VV 

1 

Key for pendulum 

© 

W 

1 

Collar 

X 

Y 

1 

2 

Drip pan 

Hand let acrewi 

© 

Z 

1 

Alplrator botlle lupportloB pipe 


AA 

1 

Aaplracor bottle holder 


BB 

1 

Pendulum 


CC 

1 

Pendulum guard 


DD 

2 

U" diameter X l' hexagonal head cap 



iCTcwi and lock waihcri 


EE 

3 

^ '' diameter X "flUliter head cap 




•crewi and lock waiheri 


'FF 

4 

bold complete wkh expaniion 



ahclla. 



Fiq. 76a — Aaeembly for RockinK 

Pipette Stand. q 



Bolts Comp^eM 
Enpodsion Shi^ltls 
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the. quantity of solution required for immediate use, being careful not to stir 
up the material that has settled to the bottom. Restopper the 5-gallon bottle 
with a rubber stopper and store it in a cool place. 

Distilkd water is used as the burette liquid. 

Preparation of Apparatus for Test. — Prepare copper spirals by winding 
about two feet of clean No. 20 copper wire on a rod ^ inch in diameter. Pill 
pipette B with the spirals to within one inch of the opening for the .stopper F. 
Insert the Bakelite support T through the hole in the center of the rubber stop- 
per V and place the stopper in the position shown in Pig. 76. Adjust the 
Bakelite support until the copper spirals reach to about H inch from the top 
of the pipette. 

Install the pipettes and the burette on the metal frame and make all con- 
nections as shown in Fig. 76. Grease the three-way stopcock on the burette A, 
applying the stopcock grease sparingly .so as to avoid plugging the passages. 
Remove the rubber stopper from the pipette ( 7 ; close off the pipettes by means 
of the throe-way stopcock on burette A. Fill the pipette C with ammonium 
chloride pipette solution. Replace stopper G and open the pipettes to the air 
by turning the stopcock on A. The pipette liquid should then stand above the 
constrictions in both pipettes. 

Connect the aspirator bottle F to the burette A by means of 42 inches of 
tubing ./, and fill the bottle with 150 ml. of distilled water. Turn the burette 
stopcock so that the burette and the pipette are connected, and draw over into 
the burette any gas in the pipette by lowering the aspirator bottle. Turn the 
stopcock to open the burette to the air, and, by raising the aspirator bottle, 
force out this gas, at the .same time filling the burette with water from the 
aspirator bottle until it flows from the short tube above the stopcock, which 
hereafter will be called the sampling connection. 

“Season’’ the pipette solution by transferring five samples of approximately 
100 ml. each of commercial oxygen from the burette to the pipette. Shake for 
three minutes and then draw the residual gases back into the burette as before. 
Open the burette to the air and by raising the aspirator bottle force the ga.s 
out of the burette until the water from the bottle flows out of the sampling 
connection. Close the stopcock and the apparatus is ready for accurate testing. 

Method of Test, — Purge the sampling hose and the source of supply by 
starting a flow of gas through the rubber hose connected to this source. Attach 
the rubber tubing to the sampling connection, open the stopcock quickly to 
permit the oxygen to flow into the burette only. Take a sample of slightly over 
100 ml. before closing the stopcock. Allow 15 seconds for the water to drain 
down the walls of the burette; then adjust the volume of the gas to exactly 100 
ml. by holding the a.spirator bottle so that its liquid level is on a line with the 
zero graduation of the burette, gradually opening the stopcock to the atmos- 
phere, discharging the excess gas until the meniscus of the liquid is also even 
with the zero mark. Close the stopcock immediately to prevent too much , 
sample being discharged or air being drawn in. Turn the stopcock so as to 
connect the burette with the pipette and, by raising the aspirator bottle, pass 
Iko entire sample over into the absorption pipette. Be sure that the last 
bubble of gas has been forced into the pipette and that the liquid fills the entire 
capillary tube; then close the stopcock. 
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Set the apparatus in motion and allow it to shake for exactly three minutes. 
Stop the apparatus and immediately turn the stopcock to connect the burette 
and pipette; draw the remaining gas back into the burette by lowering the as- 
pirator bottle. Be sure that no bubbles of gas remain in the pipette or con- 
necting tube; also be careful to pass the least possible amount of pipette solution 
into the burette. Then close the stopcock. Allow fifteen seconds for drainage 
of liquid down the walls of the burette. Remove the aspirator bottle from its 
stand and hold it so that the liquid in it and in the burette is at exactly the same 
level and take the burette reading at the lower edge of the meniscus. This 
reading gives directly the volume of oxygen in ml. that was contained in the 
sample, and as the total sample taken was 100 ml. the reading indicates the 
percentage of oxygen in the gas. 

A fresh solution should be good for from 60 to 70 tests on commercial oxygen 
before it becomes spent. 

The eolution need not be changed nntil hroim ^^oUd matter is deposited on the 
glass of the absorptio7i bottle. 

The precipitate deposited in the pipette serves as a w^arning, but the solution 
will still give correct results for a few additional tests. Change the burette 
water at the same time as the pipette solution. 

Precautions. — 1. Be sure that the glass bottle used for storage of the pipette 
solution is tightly stoppered to prevent loss of ammonia. A rubber or ground- 
glass stopper should be used. Corks should never be used with ammonia. 

2. Be sure that the water used in the preparation of the solution is distilled 
water. 

3. Do not allow the solutions to come near the mouth, nose or eyes, as pain- 
ful injury may result. 

4. Be sure to keep the stopcock greasi3d. Only a small amount of grease is 
necessary for this purpose, and care must be taken to remove any excess 
accumulating in the bore of the stopcock. This can be done with a broom straw 
or a pipe cleaner. 

5. Be sure that the copper coils are kept wdthin }4 inch of the top of the 
pil>ette but that enough free space is allowed to eliminate the trapping of bub- 
bles in this zone. 

6. The upper part of the burette is graduated in one-tenth milliliters (0.1 
ml.), so that the reading may be made directly to this amount and it should 
always be estimated to one-half division, or the five one-hundredths of a milli- 
liter (0.05 ml.). Thus if the lower edge of the meniscus is halfway between the 
99.50 and the 99.60 marks, the reading is 99.55. 

7. Inspect the burette frequently for accumulations of dirt and grease, and, 
if these are noted, remove and clean the burette. In order to clean a burette 
the stopcock plug is first removed. The larger particles of grease can then be 
easily removed by means of a piece of soft copper wire l)€nt at the end. Ihis 
wire is admitted to the burette through the opening into the stopcock and is 
moved around until a lump of grease adheres to it. It is then removed, wiped 
off, and the process repeated. After most of the grease has been removed, a 
grease film will generally remain on the gla.ss. A small swab of absorbent cotton 
moistened with carbon tetrachloride and wound tightly around a piece of wire 
will remove this film. Failure to keep the top of the burette clean may result 
in errors as great as 0.1%. 
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AVAILABLE OXYGEN 

The determination of the available oxygen in a substance such as manganese 
dioxide is sometimes demanded on account of the use of an oxidizing agent in 
various processes, for example in the production of chlorine from hydrochloric 
acid. 

Two procedures are commonly employed: (A) A weighed amount of the 
dioxide is reduced by a measured amount of standard reducing agent and the 
excess of the reducing agent determined by titration with standard potassium 
perinanganiite, thus establishing the exact amount of reducing agent required 
by the dioxide. 

(B) Indirect method by the liberation of iodine from hydriodic acid by the 
peroxide (Mn02, BaOa, Pb02 etc.) and titrating the liberated iodine with 
standard thiosulfate. 

Proceduhe A. Direct Method for Determination or Available 
O xYOEN IN Peroxides 

Procedure. — The sample is dried to constant weight. If Mn02 a tempera- 
ture of 120° C. is permissible. 

The theoretical reaction with Mn02 and reducing agent FBSO4 is as follows; 

Mn02+2FeS0.i+2ll2S04-^MnS04+re2(S04)a+2H20. 

Hence 1 ml. of 0.1 N reducing agent is equivalent to 0.00435 g. Mn02. 
On the basis of a pure oxide not more than 0.2 gram Mn02 should be taken. 
The sample is placed in a 250 ml. Erlenmeycr flask, 50 ml. of water added and 
2-5 ml. of concentrated sulfuric acid. The solution is treated with 50 ml. of 
0.1 N FeS04 (or 0.335 g. Na2C204) standard reagent, the solution heated to 
near boiling and the excess of FeS04 titrated immediately with standard 0.1 N 
KMn04. 

If the normalities of the FCSO4 and KMn04 are not exactly equivalent, 
convert to a common basis by titration of say 10 ml. of FeS04 acidified with 
Il!S04 by KMn04. From thi.s a.scertain the FeS04 required by the MnOz. 

One gram mole of Mn02 is equivalent to 32 g. 0. 

Procedure B. Indirect Method for Determining Available 
Oxygen in a Peroxide 

Procedure. — The reaction with Mn02 is shown in the following equation: 

Mii02+4HCMMnCl2+2H20+Cl2° t ■ 

2KI + a2->2KCl+l2”. 

In a flask, Fig. 77, place 15-20 ml. of 
20% solution of potassium iodide. Insert in 
this receiver the side arm a second flask 
carrying a glass stopper. Place in this second 
flask about 0.2 gram carefully weighed, of 
the peroxide (Mn02). The receiving flask (B, 
see illustration) is cooled by means of ice 
Water. Now add to flask (A) about 30 ml, of 
concentrated hydrochloric acid, quickly re- 77.— Apparatus for Avail- 

placing the glass stopper. Warm the acid able Oxygen. 
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gently, distilling the liberated chlorine into the receiving flask containing 
the KI. Raise the temperature gradually until the acid boils and continue 
the heating for about five minutes. Without removing the flame lower the 
flask (B), Discontinue heating and titrate the liberated iodine in B with 
standard 0.1 N thiosulfate reagent, using starch indicator. 

A blank should be run on the same volume of iodide used in the determina- 
tion above, diluting to 100 ml., adding 5 ml. HCl and titrating any liberated 
iodine with standard thiosulfate. This blank should be subtracted from the 
test above. 

Calculate the available oxygen. See Procedure A. 

A stream of nitrogen or CO 2 is used to transfer the chlorine to the KI 
solution. 


DJ2TERMINATION OF DISSOLVED OXYGEN IN CYANIDE 

SOLUTIONS « 

The method described is a modification of Schutzenberger^s whereby the solution in 
titrations and the standards are protected from the atmosphere by a layer of kerosene. Indigty- 
disulfonate is the indicator and sodium hydrosulfitc the standard. The method is rapid 
and delicate. It has been tried on a variety of mill solutions and will 7fuin have found the 
method of value. 

The important part that dissolved oxygen plays in the cyanide treatment of 
gold and silver ores is commonly recognized by most metallurgists and mill men. 
But heretofore there has been no simple method on which the mill man could 
rely for determining the amount of oxygen in the various mill solutions. 

The method herein described W'as devised for the use of the mill man, the 
aim being to develop a simple, practical, accurate method. It is a modification 
of the LSchutzeiiberger method and depends on the reducing action of a sodium 
hydrosulfite solution on a solution of indigo blue (indigotin-disulfonate). The 
method determines oxygen accurately to tenths of a milligram per liter of 
solution or one part of oxygen in 10,000,000 parts of solution on a 250-ml. 
solution sample, with a proportionately greater degree of accuracy on larger 
amounts of solution samples. 

Saturation of Oxygen in Solution. — The saturation of oxygen in solution is 
taken as that maximum quantity of oxygen which dissolves from free air, w’hich 
is very much less than the quantity of oxygen that dissolves in pure water from 
an atmosphere of pure oxygen. The amount of oxygen that dissolves in water 
depends on the atmosphere from which it is derived and, except in the case of 
hydrogen, this solubility is well explained by Dalton’s law of partial pressures of 
gases. Salts dissolved in the water also affect the oxygen solubility but, under 
the usual concentrations found in practice, this is relatively unimportant. 
The oxygen content of air-saturated water is a function of the pressure and 
temperature; Winkler’s results are shown in Fig. 78. From this chart, the 
saturation point can be quickly determined for all localities and temperatures. 

Altitude-pressure and Standard Saturation Curves. — Chart A, Fig. 7^^ 
is used to determine barometric pressures at various altitudes; chart B is used 
to determine standard saturation values for various temperatures and pressures. 

* By A. J, Weinig, E.Met., Director of Experimental Plant, Colorado School of 
Mines, and Max W. Bowen, Golden, Colo. 
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In chart A, altitudeSi in feet, are plotted on the horizontal axis and pressures, 
in millimeters, on the vertical axis. To find the pressure corresponding to a 
certain altitude, follow the elevation line downward to its intersection with the 



Fiq. 78.— Saturation Curves for Oxygen in Distilled Water. 


curve X then horizontally to the right and read the pressure. For example, if 
the elevation is 6000 ft., the 6000-ft. line is followed to its intersection 0 with 
the curve X then the corresponding pressure, 607 mm., is obtained from the 
right-hand side of the chart. 

In chart B, temperatures are plotted on the horizontal axis and the amount 
of oxygen, in milligrams per liter of distilled water, is plotted on the vertical 
axis ; various pressure curves also are plotted, as shown. To find the saturation 
value for a certain tBmi>erature and pressure follow the temperature line up- 
wards until the point corresponding to a given pressure is reached, then follow 
horizontally across to the left-hand side of the chart and read off the amount, in 
niilligrams, of oxygen per liter of solution. For example, to determine the 
amount of oxygen in a solution having a temperature of 59® F., at an elevation 
of 0000 ft. It has already been found that at an elevation of 6000 ft. the 
pressure is 607 mm. ; therefore the 607-mm, pressure curve must be used ; that is, 
it is necessary to interpolate between the 600-mm. and the 650-mm. curves. 
The 59® F. line is followed to its intersection R with the 607-mm. curve, then 
from the left-hand side of the chart is read off 8 mg, of oxygen per liter. The 
same procedure is used for the various pressures, using the curve corresponding 
to the particular pressure. For any particular plant, a solubility curve for 
that elevation should be plotted. 
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Oxygen-saturated Water or Solution. — The standard for oomparisou is air- 
saturated water or solution. This is best made by placing 1 liter of water or 
solution in a 2-liter Winchester bottle and violently blowing air through it. 
With distilled water or pure tap water, 20 to 30 minutes' aeration will insure 
saturation; but with mill solution that contain hydrogen, saturation can only 
be attained by aerating at least for an hour. Solutions fresh from precipitation 
saturate with great difficulty; it may take several hours aeration to wash out 
the dissolved hydrogen before complete oxygen saturation can be attained. 
After this aeration is completed, the solution should remain for ^ hour or 
longer at a constant temperature to insure the complete elimination of finely 
disseminated undissolved air bubbles, w'hich would otherwise interfere. When 
using water for this standardization, it is well to add a little lime before aeration 
so as to produce alkalinity similar to the conditions found with cyanide solutions. 
This alkalinity does not materially affect the solubility of oxygen but is de- 
sirable so that the following procedure may be as near like that of cyanide 
solution as possible. Wlien convenient, it is desirable to use distilled water. 

Apparatus. — The apparatus required for this test are: Two Winchester 
acid bottles a, 6, Fig. 79, 2}^ liters capacity; one 250-ml. flask c, one 50-inl. 



Fio. 79. — Apparatus for Determining Oxygen in Solution. 


burette d with side connection; one common .50-ml. burette e; one clamp stand/ 
to hold burettes in position; one 400-mI. beaker with the 25()-ml. point marked 
on it; one special glass stirring rod, shown in Fig. 80; glass or lead tubing 
(3/16 in.) for connections; rubber tubing for connections; one pinchcock g for 
bottom of rubber connection on burette that contains standard hydrosulfitc 
solution ; one container for kerosene to be used in the procedure. 
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When setting up the apparatus, the relative position of the different parts 
shown in Fig. 79 must be closely followed* As there is a siphoning action 
from bottle a to bottle b and from bottle b to the burette d, the bottom of bottle 
a must be above the top of bottle b and also above the top of the burette d; 
also the bottom of the flask c should be above top of the burette d, for con- 
venience. Bottle b contains the standard solution ; as this standard deteriorates 
very rapidly, if exposed to the air, the bottle must be sealed air tight. This 
may be done in the following manner: Place a cork — ^not rubber — with two 
holes for the tubing in the neck of the bottle so that there is about 1 in. between 
tlic tup of the cork and the top of the neck of the bottle, as shown in (a) Fig. 79. 
l^lace the tubing in the cork as shown, then pour melted shellac above the cork 
so as to fill the space completely. Care must be taken not to break the tubing 
or the neck of the bottle w^ith the hot shellac; this danger may be avoided by 
htiving the glass perfectly dry and heating it before pouring in the hot shellac. 

The bottles are filled in the following manner: Remove the connection x and 
place a cork in the top of the burette d so that no solution can overflow. Place 
a bottle containing liters of kerosene so that its bottom is above the top 
of bottle a and connect this bottle to the bottom of the burette d with a siphon. 
Open the pinchcock g and the stopcock j and allow kerosene to siphon into 
bottle b until it is filled. Replace the bottle which contained kerosene by a 
bottle containing the standard solution of hydrosulfite. This solution should 
always be covered with a layer of kerosene; siphon the standard solution into 
Ijoitic h, the kerosene being forced from buttle h over into bottle a automatically. 
As soon as the standard hydrosulfite solution has reached to within 1 or 2 in. 
of the tup of bottle 6, close both the pinchcock g and the stopcock j. After 
the flask c has been nearly filled with kerosene, place the connection x in top 
of the burette d and seal with dry shellac dissolved in alcohol. Open the stop- 
cock /, the pinchcock g being kept closed, and allow the standard solution to 
pass into the burette d until it just enters the flask c; then close the stopcock j, 
open the pinchcock and allow the standard solution to drain out completely; 
its action as a siphon will dra^v the kerosene over iiitu the burette d. The 
standard solution is now drained off so as to eliminate any possibility of its 
being exposed to air and to give it a cover of kerosene in the burette d. Close 
the pinchcock g, open the stopcock j, and allow’^ the burette d to fill to the zero 
Tnark. The layer of kerosene prevents the admission of air during this pro- 
cedure. Then the apparatus is ready for use. Fill the burette e with the 
indigo disulfoiiate solution and place a test tube or glass cover over the top to 
prevent evaporation. 

Standard Solutions. — A very convenient amount of standard sodium hydro- 
sulfite solution is made up as follows. Fill a Winchester acid bottle, 2)^ liters 
capacity, with distilled water. Preferably it should be freshly distilled so as to 
l‘e HlS free from oxygen as possible but this is not essential. Dissolve 5 g. of 
sodium hydroxide in this bottle by gently revolving. When all the sodium 
hydroxide is dissolved, add 5 g. of sodium hydrosulfite to the solution and 
immediately place a layer of kerosene over the solution. When all the salts 
ttre dissolved, siphon into the bottle 6 for standard solution. The caustic 
Koda preserves the hydrosulfite and enters into the reaction during titration. 

The indicator, indigotin disulfonate, is made up as follows: Place in a 
c asserole 7 g. of indigotin and add 30 ml. of concentrated sulfuric acid. Place 
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over water bath and heat to 90° C. for hours, or until all lumps disappear. 
Then dilute to 2 liters with distilled water. Neutralize the acidity by adding 
powdered limestone, small portions at a time and allowing it to stand for a few 
minutes between additions, until all action has ceased. Filter without washing, 
place in a corked bottle, and use as necessary in the procedure. It is con- 
venient to dilute this solution so that 1 ml. of the indicator is equivalent to 
0.25 mg. of oxygen per liter of solution. This will indicate 1 g. per liter when a 
solution sample of 25() ml. is taken for titration. 

Standardization of Solutions. — Into the clean, dry, graduated 400-ml. 
beaker place one drop of pheiiolphthalein indicator and cover with a J^-in. layer 
of kerosene. Care should be used to avoid entrapping air bubbles. The 
oxygen-saturated water is now siphoned into the beaker below the kerosene. 
The line of demarcation between the kerosene and the solution is very distinct 
by the red color produced with the indicator in the alkaline water; thereby a 
close measurement of the water can be attained. When 25(3 ml. of water 
have been measured out beneath the kerosene, the alkalinity is neutralized with 
dilute sulfuric acid from a burette, the tip of which extends below the surface 
of the solution; 1 ml. of the indigotin disulfonate solution is then run in beneath 
the kerosene. The solution is now titrated with the hydrosulfite sulutioii. 
The tip of the burette must dip beneath the kerosene so that, by constant 
stirring with the special stirring rod (Fig. 80), any entry of air is avoided. 



In the titration the hydroaulfite first reacts with the dissolved oxygen; as the 
end point is reached the hydrosulfite decolorizes the indigo disulfonate and the 
end point is yellow or yellowish white. When this point is reached, the burette 
is read and noted and 5 ml. of indigo disulfonate solution is run in, all of the 
above precautions being taken; this is again followed by titration with the 
hydrosulfite. This operation gives the required relationships between the 
various solutions. 

Assume that the water showed a saturation of 8 mg. per liter for the particu- 
lar temperature and pressure, land that the titration gave 9 ml. hydrosulfite 
standard followed by 5.5 ml. more, after 5 ml. of the indigotin disulfonate 
standard was added. Then 5 ml. indigotin = 5.5 ml. hydrosulfite; and 1 ini' 
indigotin = 1.1 ml. hydrosulfito. Also, as 1 ml. of the indigotin was used at 
the start, we must correct the first hydrosulfite titration for the 1 ml. indigotin 
used, which is 1.1 ml. 
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The amount of hydrosulfite then consumed on the dissolved oxygen is, 
9.0 ml. — 1.1 ml. = 7.9 ml. Now, 7.9 ml. hydrosulfite = 8 mg. oxygen per 
liter, or 1 ml. hydrosulfite = 8.0-5-7.9 = 1.01 mg. oxygen per liter, when 250 ml, 
of the saturated water is titrated. Also, 1 ml. indigotin disulfonate standard is 

. , 1.1X1.01 1.11 ^ 

equivalent to -j- = 0.28 mg. oxygen. 

The indigo disulfonate does not deteriorate and may be kept in a well- 
stoppered bottle. When once standardized, it may be used to check the 
standard hydrosulfite solution instead of making up aerated water. In this 
case, suflicient water should be added to the indigo-disulfonate solution until 
1 ml. exactly equals 0.2.5 mg. oxygen. 

Titration of Mill Solutions. — When once the hydrosulfite and indigotin- 
disulfonate solutions are standardized, the procedure with routine solution 
titrations is simple. The solution is siphoned over beneath the kerosene into 
the 400-inl. beaker until 250 ml. are obtained, the alkalinity is then neutralized 
with dilute sulfuric acid, 1 ml. or less of indigotin disulfonate is added as an 
indicator, and titration is completed with the hydrosulfite. Following this, 
the necessary correction is made for the indicator and the result is converted to 
milligrams of oxygen per liter of solution, or jKir cent saturation as may be 
desired. The kerosene may be used several times by pouring the contents of 
the beaker into a large bottle, after titration, then siphoning off the kerosene 
for reuse after sufficient accumulation. 

Precautions. — After the aeration of the solution in the standardization 
process, sufficient time must be allowed for all entrapped air bubbles to escape 
before titration or the end-point will go back rapidly and erroneous results 
are obtained. 

When stirring the solution during titration, care must be taken not to intro- 
duce air into the solution. This stirring is done by revolving the special stirring 
rod between the tluimb and fingers, holding it vertically. 

A cover of kerosene should always be kept over the solution. 

When mill solutions arc u.scd to standardize the hydrosulfite solution, care 
must be taken that they are thoroughly saturated as they saturate much more 
slowiy than tap or distilled water. It sometimes requires more than an hour 
to saturate them completely. 

The end-point in clear solutions is a slight yellow; but if solutions contain 
certain salts, or are cloudy, the end-point color may be white or milky, or some- 
times gray. 

All connections through which the standard solution pass must be sealed 
air-tight. This is best done with shellac. 

When neutralizing the alkalinity of the solution for titration, care must be 
taken that it is just neutral to phenulphthalein. If it is too acid, the titration 
will be low; it it is too alkaline, the titration w^ill be too high. 

Manipulation in the procedure must be as rapid as possible without sacri- 
ficing accuracy, for notwithstanding the cover of kerosene, there will be a slow 
absorption of oxygen through the kerosene. 

If the end-point is over run, back titration can be made with the standard 
indigo disulfonate; or, if more desirable, an excess of hydrosulfite solution may 
be run in and the excess titrated with indigo-disulfonate standard. 
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Sampling of Mill Solutions. — Reasonably clear mill solutions are best 
sampled by using a bottle, as shown in Fig. 81 . This bottle forms part of a 
siphon, into which a sample may be safely transported to the laboratory. 
When sampling, the end of the tube that reaches to the bottom of the flask is 
connected through a pinchcock and tubing to the tank, launder, or other source 
of solutions to be tested. The tube that just reaches through the cork is also 
connected to rubber tubing and has a pinchcock. The connections are made 
as shown and the siphon started by suction. After the bottle is filled with 
solution, the apparatus is allowed to run for a while to replace any contaminated 
solutions. The pinchcocks are then closed and the bottle may be transported 
to the place for titration. 

Pulps require settlement before the solutions can be removed for titrations. 
In this case, it is best to fill a Winchester bottle completely with pulp, close the 
bottle with its cork, and allow the whole to stand until the solution can be 
siphoned off. 

Examinations made of many operating plant solutions allow the following 
generalities: 


Per rent of 
maximun] 
oxygen 
saturation 


General circulating plant solutions 

Agitator solutions 

L^hing-plant effluent 

Crowe vacuum operation removes as a rule, one-iialf of the oxygen 
contained in its feed. 

Precipitation plant barrens; 

Concentrate treatment agitator solutions 


7 to 75 
0 to 50 
0to50 


0 

0 


THE DETERMINATION OF OXYGEN IN ORGANIC 
COMPOUNDS ^ 

Many methods for the determination of oxygen in organic compounds have 
been described.® In all these methods it is necessary to perform a separate 
experiment for the determination of oxygen. In the new method proposed 
the amount of oxygen consumed during the combustion of an organic compound 
gasomelricdly is determined and thus it is possible to analyze for carbon, hydro- 
gen and oxygen in one operation. 


project . 
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* Older work: '^Analyse, etc., org. Verbind..'' Hans Meyor, 3rd ed., Julius Springer, 
Berlin, p. 301, 1916; M. C. Boswell, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 35 J84, 1913; 36, 127, 1914; 
R. Strebinger, Z. anal. Chem., 58, 97, 1919; H. Ter Meulen, Roc. trav. chim., 41, 509, 
1922; 43, 899, 1924; Chem. Weekblad, 23, 348, 1926. 
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The modification of Wise’s ' semi-micro combustion method is used, which 
has been developed by Dr, W. M. Lauer in the chemical laboratory of the 
Universit> of Minnesota. 

Apparatus and Procedure. — The apparatus used is shown in Fig. 82 . 
Oxygen is made from solid potassium permanganate and measured (N. T. P.) 
in a Ramsay burette. The combustion tube contains platinized asbestos only. 
The use of copper oxide is avoided at this time following a suggestion of Pro- 
fessor W. II. Hunter. It is possible that copper oxide ivire reduced to copper 
during the combustion may not be rcoxidized to the same extent as it had been 
originally. The sample is weighed on an ordinary analytical balance, as are 
the absorption tubes. 



Fig. 82, — Apparatus for Determining Oxygen in Organic Compound. 


At the beginning of an analysis the apparatus is brought to atmospheric 
pressure by opening stopcock A, Sample and absorption tubes are, of course, 
in place. The mercury in vessel B is placed on the mark C and stopcock D 
is closed. Room temperature and barometer are noted. Oxygen sufficient 
for the combustion is transferred to the vessel B so that all of it would take part 
ill the flow through the combustion tube. The circulation is started by causing 
the Sprerigel pump to operate. By a previous calibration the proper rate of 
dropping the mercury should be determined so as to produce the usual flow of 
oxygen through the combustion tube. Forty-five minutes for complete com- 
bustion and fifteen minutes for lurther sweeping is allowed. 

At the end of the experiment the apparatus is brought into its initial condi- 
tion by removing the three pieces of triangular iron which comprised the furnace 
and all the hot asbestos shields and allowing room temperature to be attained. 
The remaining oxygen is now removed from vessel B, which is again filled with 
mercury to the mark C. Stopcock D was closed. The gas is thus transferred 
to the Ramsay burette, which is set to atmospheric pressure and stopcock E 

^ Wise, J. Am. Chem. 8oc., 39, 2056, 1917. 
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is closed. The oxygen remaining in the burette is measured and the absorption 
tubes are removed and weighed. An analysis can be carried out in two hours. 

Blank experiments are run which showed some consumption of oxygen and 
gain of weight in the potassium hydroxide and pentoxide absorption tubes. 
However, oxygen thus treated and run through a second blank shows a negligible 
decrease in volume and the gains in the absorption tubes are also negligible. 
In further work we expect to pretreat the oxygen as it comes from the generator, 
thus avoiding the necessity of making blank experiments. 

A very important feature of the apparatus is that the system is closed 
and any gases due to cracking or incomplete combustion (such as methane and 
carbon monoxide) are carried back through the hot combustion tube several 
times in the period allowed for the combustion. Thus the method tends to 
insure complete combustion. 

Semi-^Micro Determination. — Catalytic hydrogenation may be applied to 
the direct determination of oxygen in organic substances. Detailed references 
are given in the chapter on Carbon. The oxygen is weighed in the form of 
water. 

DETERMINATION OF OXYGEN IN STEEL 

The properties of steel are affected by the presence of oxygen so that its 
determination is being recognized as an essential one in the analysis of this 
product. It occurs in steel as occluded oxygen and as combined oxygen, i.e. 
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Flo. 83. — Apparatas for Determining Oxygen in Steel. 
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oxides of iron, aluminum, manganese, silicon, titanium, etc. The following 
method determines the occluded oxygen and the oxygen combined with iron, 
but does not determine that combined with manganese, aluminum and silicon, 
as these oxides are not reduced by hydrogen. 

The method depends upon the combination of hydrogen with the oxygen 
of iron when the latter is heated in a current of hydrogen; the water formed 
is absorbed and weighed and the oxygen calculated. 

The apparatus shown in Fig. 83 gives full details. It is shown that hydro- 
gen generated by the action of HCl on zinc is purified by passing through the 
wash bottles B, C, D, containing KOH and H 2 SO 4 , oxygen in the gas is removed 
by passing through a preheated tube containing platinum gauze or palladium- 
ized asbestos, the water formed being absorbed in the PsOs in (r. The pure 
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hydrogen now combines with the oxygen of the sample and the water formed is 
absorbed in F 2 O 5 in the tube J. 

Procedure. Preliminary , — The apparatus is connected up as shown in 
Fig. 83 and hydrogen gas passed through for 5 to 10 minutes. The PaOs tube 
is now weighed as in regular test (see notes), the tube being disconnected fromX, 
which is used as a guard to prevent moisture being absorbed by an accidental 
back suction of air. 

The sample of 20 to 30 grams of the steel borings are placed in a nickel boat 
and this inserted quickly through the opening at “a” into 
the combustion tube, the current of hydrogen flowing through the tube. The 
absorption tube J and its guard are connected up and the heat turned on. (All 
connections should be air tight.) The temperature of bright-red heat (850® C.) 
is desired. The hydrogen is passed at a rate of about Uio ml. per minute, the 
rate having been previously established by the speed of bubbles in i). After 
30 minutes the heat is turned off, the top of the hinged furnace lifted, and the 
tube raised and allow^ed to cool, hydrogen gas still passing. A blast of air 
assists the cooling. 

The cocks “ c " and “ d of / are turned off in the order named, the exit 
end of the guard K closed and the two connected placed in the balance for 
about 10 minutes. The exit end of the guard is now opened, the cock " d ” 
quickly opL‘ru?d and shut, thus obtaining atmospheric pressure in the tube J 
without intake of air. The guard is now’ disconnected and J is weighed. The 
increase of weight due to absorbed water is multiplied by 0.889 to obtain the 
weight of occluded oxygen and the oxygen combined with iron. 

Notes. — 'I'hc tube J is w^eighed beft)re and after the test filled with hydrogen under 
ntnriospherie pressure and at the same iemperaturo, so that it is not necessary to aspirate 
air through the tube as is sometiirics recommended. The preliminary run for obtaining 
the initial weight should be conducted under conditions the same as in the final test, 
the tubes J and K being closed, transferred to the balance and / filially weighed as 
stated ut the end of the procedure, so that the conditions will be the same in regard to 
the inclosed hydrogen or the tube. 

The PjOa tubes arc charged by packing alternate layers of P2O5 and glass wool, 
beginning and ending with the latter, otherwise the powder wdll pack and prevent the 
passage of gas. 

The drilling of the samples should be done slowly to prevent heating, the drills 
being free of grease or oil. The samples should be taken from several sections of the 
ingot, whose surface lias been cleaned by a cutting tool or by emery. 

The apparatus should be tested for leaks as described in the notes in the chapter 
on Hydrogen. 


DETERMINATION OF FREE OXYGEN IN GAS 

1. By PhoBphonia. — One hundred ml. of gas are measured out as with the 
Orsat apparatus, the burette being allowed to drain two minutes. The rubber 
connectors upon the burette and pipette ore filled with water, the capillary tube 
inserted, as far as it will go, by a twisting motion, into the connector upon the 
burette, thus filling the capillary with water; the free end of the capillary is 
inserted into the pipette connector, the latter pinched so as to form a channel 
for the water contained in it to escape, and the capillary twisted and forced 
down to the pinchcock. There should be as little free space as possible between 
the capillaries and the pinchcock. Before using a pipette, its connector (and 
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rublwr bag) should be carefully examined for leaks, especially in the former 
and if any found the faulty piece replaced. * 

The pinchcock on the burette and pipette are now opened, the gas forced 
over into the phosphorus, and the pinchcock on the pipette closed; action im- 
mediately ensues, shown by the white fumes; after allowing it to stand fifteen 



Fig. 84.— Hempel's Apparatus for Determining Oxygen. 


minutes the residue is drawn back into the burette, the latter allowed to drain 
and the reading taken. The absorption goes on best at 20° C., not at all below 
., it 18 very much retarded by small amounts of ethane and ammonia. 
It cannot be used to absorb commercial oxygen. No cognizance need be taken 
of th6 fog of oxides of phosphorus. 

2. By Pyrogallate of Potassium.^ — One hundred ml. of gSLS ■ arc measured 
out as before, the carbon dioxide absorbed with potassium hydrate and tlu: 
oxygen with potassium pyrogallate, as with Orsat apparatus; before setting 
aside the pyrogallate pipette, the number of cubic centimeters of oxygen ab- 
sorbed should be noted upon the slate s on the stand. This must never be 
omitted with any pipette save po&sibly that for potassium hydroxide, as failure 


V j j “ experience of more than twenty-five years in the laboratory 

of students, that sodium pyrogallate can be used with practically tlio 
me results as the potamium compound. The absorption is complete, as shown by 
subsequent treatment with cuprous chloride. 
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to do this may result in the ruin of an important analysis. The reason for the 
omission in this case is found in the large absorption capacity — four to five 
liters of carbon dioxide — of the reagent. 



P'la. S5 . — Explosion Pipette. 


3. By Explosion with Hydrogen -Forty-three ml of gas and 57 ml. of 
hydrogen are measured out, passed into the small explosion pipette, the capil- 
lary of tlie pipette filled with water, the pinchrncks and glass stopcock all 
closed, a heavy glass or fine wire gauze screen placed l>etween the pipette and 
the operator, the spark passed between the spark wires, and the contraction 
ill volume noted. The screen should never he omitted, as serious accidents may 
occur thereby. The oxygen is represented by one-third of the contraction. 
For very accurate work the sum of the combustible gases should be but one- 
sixth that of the non-combustible gases, otherwise some nitrogen will burn 
and high results will be obtained; that is (H-|-0) : (N+H) 1 : 0. 

determination of traces of oxygen in gases 

The apparatus designed by J. G. Dely is showm in the accompanying draw- 
ing. The procedure is of special value in the determination of traces of oxygen 
in the nitrogen-hydrogen gases used in the synthetic catalytic fixation of nitro- 
gen by the Haber or Claud processes or their modifications. 

The method depends upon the blue color produced by the action of oxygen 
nn colorless ammoniacal cuprous chloride, and matching with a standard. 

Details of the apparatus are shown in Fig. 86. The globe A is filled with 
pure copper drillings. The cylinder G contains fine granulated copper. Cupric 

This is shown in the work of Gill and Hunt, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 17, 987, 1895. 
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chloride is reduced in A and mixed with the necessary amount of ammonium 
hydroxide. Complete reduction is effected by slowly flowing the desired por- 
tion of the solution through G into H, Solution in J acts as a seal preventing 
contamination of air. 



Fig. 86.— Apparata*? for Traces of Oxygen in Gases. 


Gas in measured quantity is allowed to flow through the solution in // 
until a blue color develops that matches the intensity of color in the standard 
solution in L, The standard has been prepared by passing a known quantity 
of oxygen through colorless ammoniacal cuprous chloride, under conditions 
closely matching those of the tested gas. 



PHOSPHORUS 1 


P, at.wt. 31.02; ni.p.L^. C-. 

P,0„ POj, PiO,; acids, H,POj, HJ»0„ HJ» 04 , HPO„ H|P,dr 


Phosphorus occurs combined as phosphate widely distributed in nature in 
basic ligneous rocks and especially rocks high in lime and iron. It occurs in 
bones, plant and animal tissues and is essential to all living matter. The 
following minerals are of special interest: apatite (asparagus stone, phosphate 
ruck) (Car)Ca 4 (P 04 ), or (CaCl)Ca4(P04),; wavellite, A1,(OH),(P04)-9H!0; 
vivianite (blue iron earth) I''e3(P04)2-8Hj0; monazite, essentially (Ce, La, 
Di)P04. 


DETECTION 

Element. — Phosphorus is recognized by its glowing (phosphorescence) in 
the air. The element is quickly oxidized to PjOc; if the yellow modification is 
slightly Warm (;34‘’ C.) the oxidation takes place with such energy that the 
substance bursts into flame. The red form is more stable. It ignites at 
260’ C. 

Boiled with KOII or NaOH it forms phosphine, PHg, which in presence of 
accompanpng impurities is inflammable in the air. 

Phosphorus oxidized to PgOc may be detected with ammonium molybdate, 
a yellow compound (NH4)jP04-12MoOj'3ll30, being formed. 

Acids . — Hypophosphorous Acid, H^POt, heated with copper sulfate to 
55“ C, gives a reddish-black compound, CujHz, which breaks down at 100“ to 
H and Gu. Permanganates are reduced immediately by hypophosphorous 
acid. No precipitates are formed with barium, strontium or calcium solutions. 
Zinc in presence of sulfuric acid reduces hypophosphorous acid to phosphine, 
PH,. 

Phosphorous Acid, fifiPO,. — Copper sulfate is reduced to metallic copper 
and hydrogen is evolved, no CugH, being formed as in case of hypophosphorous 

' The element was first obtained from urine in 1674 by the alchemist Brand in his 
search for the philosopher's stone. His discovery was confirmed by Boyle in 1680. In 
)771 Scheele onWnea the element from burnt bones. The element was formerly used 
in the manufacture of matches, a practice discontinued on account of serious poisoning by 
the yellow modification, ^d phosphorus now forms the coating on the box of the s^oty 
match. Combined phosphorus, in form of phosphates of cucium, is valuable as a 
fertilizer. 
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acid. Permanganates are reduced slowly. Added to solutions of barium, 
strontium or calcium white phosphites of these elements are precipitated. 
Alkali phosphites are soluble in water, while hypophosphites are not readily 
soluble. 

Orihophosphork Add, — Ammonium phosphomolybdate precipi< 

tates yellow ammonium phosphomolybdate from slightly nitric acid solutions. 
The precipitate is soluble in ammonium hydroxide. 

Metaphosphoik Add, HPOa- — Converted by nitric acid in hot solutions 
to the ortho form. Metaphosphoric acid is not precipitated by ammonium 
molybdate. 

Pjltophosphork Add, H4P2O7. — Converted to orthophosphoric acid in hot 
solutions by nitric acid. No precipitate is formed with ammonium molybdate. 


Comparison of Ortho, Mkta and Pyrophospiioric Acids 


IteagenL 

Ortkophopphori c 
arid 

MErtaphiMphoric 

acid 

r>T[iphMphOlic 

acid 

Ammonium molybdate 

Yellow ppt. 

No ppt. 
Coagulated 
No ppt. 
White ppt., 
AgPOa 

No ppt. 

No ppt. 

Not coagulated 
White ppt. 
White ppt., 
AgJMlT 

No ppt. 

Albumin 

Zinc sulfate, cold, in excess 


Silver nitrate in neutral solution 

Magnesium salts 

Yellow ppt., 
AgjPOi 
Wliite ppt. 



Phosphorous acids are distinguished from phosphoric acids by the phos- 
phine formed with the former when acted upon with zinc. 

Acid phosphates are distinguished from normal phosphates as follows: 
Neutral silver nitrate added to an acid phosphate liberates free nitric acid 
(Litmus test), the following reaction taking place : 

3AgN03+NazHP04 = Ag 3 P 04 + 2 XaN 0 a+HN 0 a. 

The solution resulting when silver nitrate is added to normal phosphate 
solution is neutral. 


3AgNO.+NaaP04 = AgaP04+3NaNO,. 


ESTIMATION 

The determination of the pent oxide of phosphorus is required in a large 
number of substances, since it is widely distributed in the form of phosphates. 

The chemist is especially concerned in the determination of phosphoric 
acid (PsOs), in the evaluation of materials used for the manufacture of the 
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acid: bone ash and phosphate rock (see table below). Generally, determina- 
tions of lime, iron and alumina are also desired and frequently a more complete 
analysis. In the analysis of phosphoric acid certain impurities occurring in 
the crude material used are determined, e.g., iron, lime, magnesia, sulfuric, 
hydrochloric and hydrofluoric acids, etc. Phosphoric acid is determined in 
the evaluation of phosphate fertilisers, phosphates used in medicine, phosphate 
baking powders, etc. 

The element is determined in iron, steel, phosphor bronzes, and other alloys. 


Typical Analyses* 


SubstanCn 

Hone onh 

Charlestown 

phoflphiiic 

Spaiiiah 

phosphorite 

Snnibrero 

phosphate 

Rerionda 

phosphates 

Canadian 

phosphate 

PhospliDric oxid»3. . 

30.55 

27.17 

33.38 

35.12 

35.47 

37.68 

Sulfur trioxide .... 

— 

3.30 





Carbon dioxide.. . . 

4.43- 

4.96 





Limp .... 

52.40 

44 03 

47 16 

51.33 



51.04 

Magnesia 

1.02 

0.37 

trace 


Alumina 

— 

1.44 


+Fe 

20.17 

FejOii 

Ferric oxide 

0.17 

0.43 

2.59 

1.02 

8.85 

A1,0, 

Fluorine, ete 

— 

2.38 


— 

— 

F. Etc. 

Alkaline salts 

— 

0.87 

— 



=6.88 

►Silica — sand, etn... 

o.rii 

5.60 

3.71 

2.02 

9.70 

4.20 


A portion of the phosphate during the analysis may be carried down with 
the insoluble silica residue, especially in presence of tin, titanium, thorium and 
zirconium, some of which will volatilize with the SiF4 during the heating with 
HF H2SO4. It is advisable to provide for the determination of phosphorus 
in the initial material. The phosphate remaining in solution will precipitate 
with the aluminum precipitate when the solution is made alkaline with NH4OH, 
phosphates of iron, aluminum, titanium, calcium, etc., being insoluble in 
NH4OH, 

Decomposition of the material is generally effected by action of nitric acid. 
In metallurgical products in which phosphides are present the same precau- 
tions of oxidation are necessary as in case of sulfur determinations where a 
loss of H2S is avoided, since with a phosphide a loss would result by volatiliza- 
tion of phosphine. Fusions with KHSO4 at high temperature should be 
avoided. Transposition of phosphates to the water soluble sodium salt takes 
place by fusing the material with Na2COj. 

Preliminary Remarks. — Practically all procedures for the determination of 
phosphorus depend upon its oxidation to orthopliosphoric acid and its pre- 
cipitation by ammonium molybdate from a nitric acid solution as ammonium 
phosphomolybdate. It may now be determined either gravimetrically or 
volumetrically. Two procedures are of importance in the gravimetric deter- 
niination of phosphorus; the first depends upon the direct weighing of the 
yellow phosphomolybdate, dried at 110° C.; the second, on the conversion of 
the yellow precipitate to the magnesium salt and its ignition to pyrophosphate. 
Two volumetric procedures, which are of special value in the determination of 
Bmall amounts of phosphorus as in case of phosphorus in iron and steel, are 

‘ Thorpe, Dictionary of Applied Chemistry,'' Longmans, Green & Co. 
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to be recommended for their rapidity and accuracy. One of these is to dissolve 
the ammonium phosphomolybdate in a known amount of standard caustic, 
titrate the excess of alkali with standard acid, which indicates the alkali re- 
quired to neutralize the molybdic acid in the yellow precipitate. From this 
the amount of phosphorus present may be calculated. A second procedure of 
equal accuracy and rapidity is to dissolve the molybdate in ammonia, add an 
excess of sulfuric acid, pass the warm solution through a column of zinc and 
titrate the reduced molybdic acid with standard potassium permanganate, 
the amount of permanganate required being a measure of the phosphorus 
present. 

The impurities interfering in the procedures are silica and arsenic acid. 
The first may be eliminated by dehydration of the silicic acid in the solution 
and its removal as insoluble SiOz by filtration. Arsenic in small quantities 
does not interfere under certain conditions; in large quantities its removal is 
imperative. 

PREPARATION AND SOLUTION OF THE SAMPLE 

Amount of the Sample Required. — For accurate results it is advisable to 
take a fairly large sample, 5 to 10 grams, and when it has been dis.solvDd, to 
dilute to a definite volume, 500 or 1000 ml. Aliquots of this solution are taken 
for analysis. 

Iron Ores, Phosphate Rock and Minerals.— ’Five to 10 grams of the pul- 
verized material placed in a 3-in. porcelain dish are digested for an hour with 
nitric acid, the dish being covered by a clock-glass and placed on a steam bath. 
The acid is now diluted with half its volume of water and the solution filtered 
into a porcelain dish of sufTicicnt capacity to hold the filtrate and washings. 
The residue b washed with dilute nitric acid (1 : 1) until free of vi.sible iron dis- 
coloration. The filtrate and washings arc evaporated rapidly on a hot plate 
to small volume and then to dryness over the steam bath. Meanwhile the 
insoluble residm and filter are ignited in a 20-ml. platinum crucible over a 
M6ker burner or in a muffle furnace and the residue fused with ten times its 
weight of sodium carbonate. The fusion is removed by inserting a platinum 
wire into the molten mass, allowing to cool and then gently heating until the 
mass loosens from the crucible, when it may be removed on the wire. The 
cooled mass on the wire and that remaining in the crucible are dissolved in 
dilute nitric acid, and the filtered solution added to the main solution. The 
combined solutions are evaporated to dryness, and heated gently to dehydrate 
the silica. The residue is taken up with a few ml. of nitric acid, the solution 
diluted, filtered and the SiOz washed with dilute nitric acid solution. The 
combined filtrates are made up to 500 or 1000 ml. Aliquots of thb solution 
are taken for analysis. 

Iron and Steel. — Five to 10 grams of the drillings or filings are dbsolved in 
an Erlenmeyer flask with 50 to 100 ml. of dilute nitric acid (1:1), more acid 
being added if necessary. When dbsolved, a strong solution of KMn04 b 
added until a pink color appears ; on boiling brown manganese dioxide forms 
in the solution if a sufficient amount of permanganate has been added'. This 
b dissolved by adding 2% sodium sulfite solution in just sufficient quantity to 
dissolve the precipitate. The solution is diluted to a convenient volume for 
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analysis. Where a number of determinations are to be made, it is advisable 
to weigh the amount of sample desired for the determination and to precipitate 
the ammonium phosphomolybdate in the flask in which the drillings have 
been dissolved. 

Ferro-Sllicon, Iron Phosphide and Acid Insoluble Alloy Steels, — Decom- 
position is best accomplished by fusing 1-2 grams with 10-15 grams of a 
mixture of sodium carbonate and magnesium oxide (2:1). (A blank should 
be run on the reagents and allowance made for any phosphorus present.) 
The fusion is dissolved in HCl, HNO3 added and then the solution evaporated 
to dryness and the SiOs filtered off. The SiOz is treated with HF and a few 
drops of 112804 in a platinum dish and taken to fumes. The residue is fused 
with NazCOa, and the fusion dissolved in HNO3 and the solution added to the 
main filtrate containing the iron and phosphate, etc.’ This filtrate is concen- 
trated to near dryness, 10 ml. nitric acid added and the evaporation repeated. 
This concentrate is diluted to about 25 ml. and phosphorus precipitated with 
ammonium inol^djdate solution as usual. 

Ferro-Titaniumi Metallic Titanium. — The fusion, obtained as directed for 
ferro-silicon, is extracted with water to dissolve out the sodium pho.sphate, 
Tlie rcisidue is fused with sodium carbonate and again extracted wdth water. 
The water extracts of the twm fasions is examined for phosphorus. The 
extracts arc made acid with nitric acid, the solutitm evaporated to near dry- 
ness, nitric acid added and the concentrated solution treated as directed for 
steel. Iron, in this case, has been removed with titanium. 

Materials Containing Tungsten. — The alloy is dissolved in dilute HNO* 
and evaporated to dryness, HXO 3 is now added and the solution again evap- 
nratfjd to dryness, the residue i.s taken up w^ith HNO3 and again evaporated. 
This residue is extracted with dilute HNOs and washed with acid ammonium 
nitrate. Iron and phosphorus are in solution, Si and W remain insoluble. 

Ores Containing Titanium. — Titanium may be recognized by the red color 
produced by hydrogen peroxide, IIzOz, added to the sulfuric acid extract; also 
by the reduction test with zinc, wdiicli causes a play of colors, the solution 
becoming colorless by the reduction of iron, then, in presence of titanium, pink, 
purple and finally blue. (Vanadium gives similar tests.) Solutions containing 
titanium frequently appear milky when the solution is diluted before filtering 
off the insoluble residue. Since titanium forms an insoluble compound with 
phosphoric acid and iron oxide the final residue, obtained by the method of 
solution for ores, phosphate rock and minerals, should be moistened with 
sulfuric acid and the silica expelled with hydrofluoric acid. The solution is 
evaporated to tlryness and to SOa fumes, the residue fused with sodium car- 
bonate and taken up with boiling water. TiOz remains insoluble, while F 2 OS 
passes into the filtrate. 

Determination of Phosphorus in Organic Matter. — Decompose the organio 
matter with nitric acid in a sealed tube according to the method of Carius, 
chapter on Chlorine, and determine the phosphoric acid formed. The Kjehl- 
dahl digestion may also be used to decompose organic matter. (Selenium is 
used as catalyst.) 

Soluble Phosphates, Phosphate Baking Powder, etc. — A water extract 
generally sufficient to get the material in solution. In case iron, alumina, 
lime and magnesia salts are present, as may occur in baking powders, an ex- 
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traction with dilute 3% citric acid is necessary. It is advisable to dissolve a 
S- to 10-gram sample and take an aliquot part of the solution made up to a 
definite volume. Before precipitating with ammonium phosphomolybdate, 
5 grams of ammonium nitrate should be added for each gram of the sample 
taken for analysis. 


GRAVIMETRIC METHODS FOR DETERMINATION OF 
PHOSPHORUS 

A. DIRECT WEIGHING OF THE AMMONIUM 
PHOSPHOMOLYB DATE 

PrecijriltUion of ammonium phosphomolybdate it common to all tuhsequent 
methods for deferminafton of phosphorus. 

Reaction. — 

H,PO4+12(NH0iMoO4-|-21HNO, 

= (XH4),P04- 12MoO,+21NH4NO, -1-1211,0. 

Amount of Sample Required for Analysis. — In volumetric procedures the 
amount of sample should be such that the phosphorus content will be between 
0.005 and 0.0003 gram phosphorus. In gravimetric procedure twice this 
amount is desirable. 

Ammonium Molybdate Reagent. — See page 697, and the chapter on 
Reagents. 

Precipitation. — The free acid of the solution is nearly neviralized by addition 
of ammonium hydroxide. In analysis of phosphate rock or materials com- 
paratively low in iron, it is advisable to add ammonium hydroxide in quantity 
sufficient to cause a slight permanent precipitate followed by just sufficient 
HNOi to dissolve the precipitate. In iron and steel analysis ammonium hy- 
droxide is added until the precipitated iron hydroxide dissolves with difficulty 
and the solution becomes a deep amber color or cherry red. In analysis of 
soluble phosphates, litmus paper dropped into the solution indicates the neutral 
point. Nitrie acid is added to the neutral or slightly acid solution, 5 ml. of 
acid for every 100 ml. of solution. A volume of 150 to 200 ml. of solution 
is the proper dilution for samples taken in amounts above recommended. To 
the warm solution (not over 45“ C.) ammonium molybdate is added, 60 ml. of 
the reagent being required for every 0.1 gram of P,0| present.* The solution 
is stirred, or shaken, if in a flask, untfl a cloudy precipitate of ammonium 
phosphomolybdate appears. It is then allowed to settle without further heat- 

* TeiHiwei^-five fold excess is generally necessaiy. One hundred fold may he 
neceesaty. HCl, HF, HiSO, retard precipitation. Organic matter, V, Ti and Zr sbouia 

not be present. 
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ing for an hour. The filtrate should be tested with additional ammonium 
molybdate for phosphorus. The yellow precipitate is filtered and washed 
with 1% HNOa solution followed by a 1% solution of KNOg, or NHiNOg or 
(NHijzSOa as the special case requires. Filtration through asbestos in a 
Gooch urucible is to be recommended. When a large number of determinations 
are to be made, as in case of iron and steel, filter paper is more convenient. 

A. Direct Weighing of the Ammonium Phobphomolybdate 

The sample being dissolved and the ammonium phosphomolybdate precipi- 
tated according to directions already given above, the supernatant solution is 
filtered through a weighed Gooch crucible and washed twice by decantation 
with dilute nitric acid (1%), the precipitate washed into the Gooch, followed 
by two washings with 1% KNOj or NH4NOa (neutral solutions) and finally 
with water. The precipitate, free from contaminating impurities, is dried for 
two hours in an oven at 110^ C., then cooled in a desiccator and weighed. 
Weight of precipitate X 0.01 65 = P, or X 0.03783 ^PaOg. 


B. DETERMINATION OF PHOSPHORUS AS MAGNESIUM 
PYROPHOSPHATE 

Magnesia Mixture , — For precipitation of ammonium magnesium phosphate, 110 
grams of magnesium chloride (MgCli-GllgO) are dissolved in a small amount of water. 
To this are added 280 grams of ammonium chloride and 700 ml. of ammonia (sp.gr. 
0.90); the solution is now diluted to 2000 ml. with distilled water. The solution is 
allowed to stand several hours and then filtered into a large bottle with glass stopper. 
Ten ml. of the solution should be used for every 0.1 gram P^Ok present in the sample 
analyzed. As the reagent becomes old it will be necessary to filt^ ofT the silica that it 
padually accumulates from the reagEmt bottle. See method for reagent as prepared by 
McCandless and Burton under iVofes. 

Procedure. — The ammonium phosphomolybdate, obtained as previously 
directed, is filtered onto a filter paper and washed four or five times with dilute 
1% HNOg. The precipitate is now dissolved from the filter by a fine stream 
of hot ammonium hydroxide (1:1), catcliing the solution in the beaker in 
which the precipitation was made. The solution and washings should be not 
over 100 to 150 ml. Hydrochloric acid is added to the cooled solution to 
neutralize the excess of ammonia, the yellow precipitate, that forms during 
the neutralization, dissolving with difficulty, w'hen sufficient acid has been 
added. To the cooled solution cold magnesia mixture is added drop by drop 
(2 drops per second) with constant stirring. Ten ml. of the reagent will pre- 
<:ipitate 0.1 gram PaOs. When the solution becomes cloudy the stirring is dis- 
continued and the precipitate allowed to settle ten minutes. Ammonium 
hydroxide is added until the solution contains about one-fourth its original 
volume of cone, ammonia (e.g. 25 ml. NH4OH, 90 to 100 ml. of solution). 
The solution is stirred during the addition and then allowed to settle for at 
least two hours. It is filtered through filter paper and the precipitate washed 
with dilute ammonium hydroxide (1 : 4). It is generally advisable to re- 
dissolve the compound and again precipitate the magnesium ammonium 
phosphate. The precipitate is then placed in a porcelain crucible, a few drops 
saturated solution of ammonium nitrate added and the precipitate heated 
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over a low flame till decomposed (or until the paper chars). The lumps of 
residue are broken up with a platinum rod and again ignited over a Scimatico 
or M6ker burner, the heat being gradually increased to 1100° C. If the heating 
is properly conducted, the resultant ash will be white or light gray, otherwise 
it will be dark. The addition of solid ammonium nitrate aids the oxidation 
in obstinate cases, but there is danger of slight mechanical loss.^ The crucible 
is cooled in a desiccator and the residue weighed as magTiesium pyrophosphate 

Mg2P2O7X0,2786 = P and MgjPjOrX 0.6379 ^P^Oj. 


DIRECT PRECIPITATION OF MAGNESIUM AMMONIUM 

PHOSPHATE 

In the absence of heavy metals whose phosphates are insoluble in an ammo- 
niacal solution, the magnesia mixture may be added directly to the slightly 
acid solution containing the phosphate, and then make amtnoniacal by adding 
NH4OH without previous precipitation of ammonium phosphomolybdate. 
The magnesium ammonium phosphate is washed and ignited according to 
directions given above, and weighed as magnesium pyrophosphate. Consult 
the chapter on Magnesium. 

Notes.— J. M. McCandless and J. I. Burton, J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 19, 406, 1927, 
recommend the following method of premring the magnesia mixture: 

Dissolve 22 grams of recently ignited calcined ma^csia in dilute hydrochloric add, 
avoiding an excess of the acid. Add a little calcined itiagncida in excess and boil a few 
minutes to precipitate iron, alumina, and phosphoric acid.; Filter into a 2-litcr flask. 
Add hydrochloric acid dropwisc, using methyl orange as indicator, until the solution 
just reacts acid, then add 1 ml. of 1 ; 1 hydrocUoric acid. Add 280 grams of ammonium 
chloride, make to mark, and filter into the stock bottle. From this solution any small 
quantity of magnesia mixture may be quickly and easily made. If 100 ml. are aesired, 
toke 50 ml. of the stock solution, add to it 13 ml. of ammonia (sp.gr. 0.90) and make up to 
100 ml. Filter just before using. Fifteen ml. of this solution are ample for each deci- 
gram of P 2 O 1 . 


Other Methods. — The precipitation of phosphoniolybdic acid from 
approximately 2N H2SO4 solution by a saturated solution of nitratopent- 
ammine cobaltic nitrate gives a compound of high molecular weight, 
[Co(NHa) 6 NOB]HaPMoi 204 i, suitable for the estimation of amounts of phos- 
phorus ranging from 0.6-16 mg. in the presence of 50-100 mg. of ferric ion or 
calcium ion. Procedure. Add 6 ml. of 6N H2BO4 to the phosphate solution, 
and evaporate to 6-8 ml. (or to fumes of SOa if HCl, HNOs or H1F2 are pres- 
ent), add 1 ml. of sodium molybdate (0.2 g. MoOs per ml.) per each mg. of P 
expected to be present, and enough saturated cobalt reagent (8.5 g. per liter) 
to color the liquid pink, then 3-5 ml. in excess. Stir and heat at 90° for 5 
minutes. If necessary evaporate to 18-20 ml. Cool to room temperature, 
filter through a weighed filter crucible, wash free of H 2 SO 4 with 0.3 N HNOj, 
wash once with a little water, then with 3 five ml. portions of alcohol and finally 

^ W. M. McNabb (J. Am, Chem. 8k>c., 49, 891, 1027, has shown that loss of PA 
occurs if ignition of MgNH4P04 is carried on with free HNOi, but no loss in presence dI 
free NH4OH. Therefore moisting the residue with HNO| should not be done, as is 
sometimes recommended. 
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with two 5 ml. portions of ether. Let stand 30 min. in a vacuum desiccator, 
and weigh. Wt. ppt.X0.01515>-wt. P or X0.03468«wt. P|Ob found.' 


VOLITMETSIC METHODS FOR THE DETERMINATION OF 

PHOSPHORUS 

These volumetric procedures are especially applicable for determining small 
amounts of phosphorus such as are present in steel and in alloys. 


C. ALKALIMETRIC METHOD 

The method is based on the acid character of ammonium phosphomolyb- 
date, the following reaction taking place with an alkali hydroxide: 

(NH 4 ),P 04 - 12MoO,+23NaOH 

= NaNH4HP04+(NH4)»Mo04+llNa2Mo04+llHjO. 

From the reaction 46 molecules of sodium hydroxide are equivalent to 
one molecule of P 2 O 1 , hence 1 ml. of N/10 solution of sodium hydroxide neu- 
tralizes the yellow precipitate containing an equivalent of .000309 gram of 
VtOi. (N equivalent of P = 31. 02 -i- 23 = 1.35.) 

Solutions Required. M'fric Acid for Dissolving . — Mix 1000 ml. of HNO|, 
sp.gr. 1.42, and 1200 ml. of distilled water. 

Nitric Acid /or Washing . — Mix 20 ml. of HNOj, sp.gr. 1.42, and 1000 ml. 
of distilled water. 

Ammonium Molybdate . — Solution No. 1. Place in a beaker 100 g. of 35% 
molybdic acid, mix it thoroughly with 240 ml. of distilled water, add 140 ml. 
of NH4OH, sp.gr. 0.90, Alter and add 60 ml. of HNO9, sp.gr. 1.42. 

Solution No. 2. Mix 400 ml. of UNO|, sp.gr. 1.42, and 960 ml. of distilled 
water. 

When the solutions are cold, add solution No. 1 to solution No. 2, stirring 
constantly; then add 0.01 gram of ammonium phosphate dissolved in 10 ml. 
of distilled water and let .stand at least 24 hours before using. 

Potassium Nitrate, 1%. — Dissolve 10 g. of KNOi in 1000 ml. of distilled 
water. 

Phenoiphlhalein /ndirafor.— Dissolve 0.2 g. of phenolphthalein in 50 ml. of 
95% ethyl alcohol and 50 ml. of distilled water. 

Standard Sodium Hydroxide . — Dissolve 6.5 g. of purified NaOH in 1000 
ml. of distilled water, add a slight excess of 1% solution of barium hydroxide, 
let stand for 24 hours, decant the liquid, and standardize it against a steel of 

‘ Furman and State, Ind. Eng. Chem., Anal. Ed., B, 420 (1936). 
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known pbosphorus content as detormined by the molybdate-magneEia method, 
80 that 1 ml. will be equivalent to 0.01% of phosphorus on the basis of a 2-g, 
sample (see notes). A 0.1 N or N/10 solution contains 4 g. NaOH (100%) 
per 1000 ml. 

Protect the solution from carbon dioxide with a soda-lime tube. 

ferric Chloride . — Dissolve 100 g. of ferric chloride (phosphorus free) in 
lOO ml. of distilled water. 

Standard NUric Acid . — Mix 10 ml. of HNOa, sp.gr. 1.42, and 1000 ml. of 
distilled water. Titrate the solution against standardized NaOH, using 
phenolphthalein as indicator, and make it equivalent to the NaOH by adding 
distilled water. 0.1 N or N/10 solution contains 6.3 g. HNOi per 1000 ml. 

Determination of Phosphorus in Ores and Minerals. — See page 692. 

Detennination of Phosphorus in Iron and Steel. — Sec Vol. II. 


DETERMINATION OF PHOSPHORUS IN COPPER ALLOYS 

In a 400-nil. casserole dissolve 1 g. of copper alloy metal in 10 ml. of HNOj, 
sp.gr. 1.42. Add 20 ml. of HCl, sp.gr. 1 . 20 , and evaporate to dryness. Mois- 
ten with HCl, evaporate to dryness again, and bake to dull redness. Moisten 
with HCl again (add 3 ml. of ferric chloride solution unless iron is already 
present) and dilute to about 200 ml. with distilled water. Add NH 4 OH, 
sp.gr. 0.90, until the basic salts of copper have dissolved and the solution has 
become a deep blue. Boil, allow to settle, and filter on a loosely woven filter 
paper. Wash with dilute ammonia and with hot water. Dissolve the pre- 
cipitate on the filter with hot dilute HCl, dilute the solution to about 200 ml., 
add NH 4 OH, sp.gr. 0.90, until the precipitate which forms at first dissolves 
rather slowly, and saturate with HjS gas. Filter off and reject the precipitate. 
Boil the filtrate to expel HjS, and add HNOj, sp.gr. 1.42, until the iron Is 
oxidized. Add NH 4 OH, sp.gr. 0.90, until the solution is alkaline. Boil and 
filter on a loosely woven filter paper. Wash with dilute ammonia and with 
hot water. Dissolve the precipitate on the filter with HNOi (sp.gr. 1.42), 
receiving the solution in a 350-m]. Erlenmeyer flask. Add NH4OH, sp.gr. 
0.90, until the iron is entirely precipitated, and then add HNOi, sp.gr. 1.42, 
cautiously until the solution just becomes clear. Bring the solution to a 
temperature of about 60” C., and add 40 ml. of ammonium molybdate at 
room temperature. Allow to stand for one minute, shake or agitate for 3 
minutes, and filter on a 9-cm. paper. Wash the precipitate three times with 
the 2 % HNOi solution to free it from iron, and continue the washing with the 
1 % KNOi solution until the precipitate and flask are free from acid. 

Transfer the paper and precipitate to a solution flask, add 20 ml. of distilled 
water, 5 drops of phenolphthalein solution as indicator, and an excess of 
standard NaOH solution. Insert a rubber stopper and shake vigorously 
until solution of the precipitate is complete. Wash off the stopper with 
distilled water and determine the excess of NaOH solution by titrating with 
standard HNOi solution. Each milliliter of standard NaOH solution rep- 
resents 0 . 01 % of phosphorus. 

Accuracy. — Duplicate determinations should check within 0.01% of phos- 
phorus. 
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Notes.— T he ammonium, molybdate solution should be kept in a cool place and 
should always be filtered before using. 

All distilled water used in titrations should be freed from carbon dioxide by boiling 
or otherwise. 


METHOD FOR STEEL 

Procedure. Preparation of the Sample. — Consult pages 692 and 693. 
After oxidation of the sample by adding a strong solution of KMn04 and 
boiling, and dissolving the precipitated Mn02 by reduction with sodium 
sulfite, the greater part of the free acid is neutralized by addition of ammonia. 
The solution will appear a deep cherry red color. No iron precipitate should 
be present. Ammonium phosplio molybdate is now precipitated by addition 
of ammonium molybdate according to the procedure outlined on page 694. 
This is filtered into a Gooch crucible containing asbestos, aiid washed once 
or twice with water containing 1% nitric acid, and then several times with a 
1% neutral solution of potassium nitrate until the washings are free of acid, 
as indicated by testing with litmus paper. The asbestos mat containing the 
precipitate is transferred to a No. 4 beaker, 100 ml. of COa free water added, 
followed by about 20 ml. of N/10 NaOH measured from a burette. The 
crucible is rinsed out with 5 to 10 ml. of N/lO NaOH, the exact amount being 
noted and then with water, adding the rinsings to the main solution. Phenol- 
phthalein indicator is added, and the excess of caustic titrated with N/10 
HNOa.® The total NaOH added minus the acid titration equals the ml. of 
the caustic required to react with the yellow precipitate. 

One ml. of 0.1 N or N/10 NaOH « 0.000136 gram of P. 

The exact factor should be determined as directed under Reagents. 

(b) Method for Ores. — See page 692. 

D. ZINC REDUCTION AND TITRATION WITH POTASSIUM 

PERMANGANATE 

Permanganate. Ferric-Alum Method. — This method is based on the 
assumption that ammonium phosphomolybdate (NIDr 12MoOa*P04, is re- 
duced, in acid solution, by zinc, the molybdic acid, M0O3, forming the lower 
oxide M02O3, in which form it reacts with ferric iron in the receiving flask, 
reducing a corresponding equivalent of ferric salt to ferrous condition, being 
itself oxidized to M0O3. When the ferric solution is not placed in the receiving 
flask, a slight oxidation takes place, the oxide Mo240a7 apparently being formed. 

Special Apparatus Required. Jon^s* Reduztor . — Details of the reductor 
are given under the determination of iron by the permanganate method, also 
under the Volumetric Determination of Molybdenum. 

Solutions Required. Dilute Ammonia. — Mix 100 ml. of NH4OH, sp.gr. 
0.90, and 900 ml. of distilled water. 

Dilute HpdrocAIoric Acid. — Mix 500 ml. of HCl, sp.gr. 1.20, and 500 ml. of 
distilled water. 

Dilute Sulfuric Acid for Dissolving - — Mix 200 ml. of H2SO4, sp.gr. 1.84, 
and 800 ml. of distilled water. 

‘ If a large quantity of yellow precipitate is present, five minutes should be allowed 
mr the alkali to react before titrating tne excess with standard acid. 
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Diluie Sulfuric Acid for Reductor, — Mix 500 ml. of H 2 SO 4 , sp.gr. 1.84, and 
500 ml. of distilled water. 

Ammonium Molybdate. — Solution No. 1. Place in a beaker 100 g. of 
85% molybdic acid, mix it thoroughly with 240 ml. of distilled water, add 
140 ml. of NH4OH, sp.gr. 0.90, filter and add to 60 ml. of HNOa, sp.gr. 1.42. 

Solution No. 2 . Mix 400 ml. of HNOa, sp.gr. 1.42, and 960 ml. of distilled 
water. 

When the solutions are cold, add solution No. 1 to solution No. 2 , stirring 
constantly, then add. 0.1 g. of ammonium phosphate dissolved in 10 ml. of 
distilled water, and let stand at least 24 hours before using. 

Acid Ammonium Sulfate. — Mix 25 ml. of H5SO4, sp.gr. 1.84, and 1000 nil. 
of distilled water, and then add 15 ml. of NH4OH, sp.gr. 0.90. 

Ferric Alum. — Dissolve 200 g. of ferric ammonium sulfate crystals in 
1950 ml. of distilled water. Add 50 ml. of H2SO4, sp.gr. 1.84, and 80 ml. of 
phosphoric acid, 85%. 

Potassium Permanganate. — Dissolve from 3.0 to 3.2 g. of KMn 04 in 
1000 ml. of distilled water. Allow the solution to stand for about one week, 
and then filter it through an asbestos filter. Standardize by using about 
0.200 g. portions of pure sodium: oxalate — 29.85 ml. of 0.1 N solution. See 
Chapter on Reagents. 

Standard for Phosphorus in Steel. — The exact value of the permanganate 
solution may be accurately and rapidly determined in terms of pho.sphorus by 
standardizing against a sample of standard steel containing a known amount 
of phosphorus, the ultimate standard being steel drillings furnished by the 
Bureau of Standards. The drillings are dissolved in nitric acid, oxidized with 
KMn 04 , the excess of the reagent being destroyed by sulfite solution. Am- 
monia is added until the solution becomes a deep amber color. The phosphorus 
is precipitated as ammonium phosphomolybdate. The following procedure is 
the same as is given in the volumetric method following: The permanganate 
titration of the reduced molybdic acid divided into the amount of phosphorus 
known to be present in the solution will give the value of the permanganate 
in terms of phosphorus. 


Wt. of P in sample 
ml. KMn 04 required 


= amount of P per ml. of KMnOi. 


Method. — In a 400-ml. casserole dissolve 1 g. of the metal in 10 ml. of 
HNOa, 1.42. Add 20 ml. of HCl, sp.gr. 1.20, and evaporate to dryness. 
Moisten with HCl, evaporate to dryness again, and bake to dull redness. 
Moisten with HCl again, and dilute to about 200 ml. with distilled water and 
filter if cloudy. To the solution add NH4OH, sp.gr. 0.90, until the iron is 
entirely precipitated, and then add HNOa, sp.gr. 1.42, cautiously until the 
solution just becomes clear, the solution having an amber color. Bring the 
solution to a temperature of about 80^* C., and add 40 ml. of ammonium 
molybdate at room temperature. Allow to stand for one minute, shake or 
agitate for 3 minutes, filter on a 9-cm. paper, and wash very thoroughly (about 
25 times) with acid ammonium sulfate. Dissolve the precipitate on the paper 
using 50 ml. of dilute ammonia. Add 10 ml, of HaS 04 , sp.gr. 1.84, and im- 
mediately pass the solution through a Jones reductor, which has the reductor 
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tube prolonged and reaching nearly to the bottom of the flask, dipping into 50 
ml. of ferric-alum solution.^ Wash through the reductor \vith 150 ml. of 
distilled water, and follow with an additional 100 ml. of distilled w'ater. Titrate 
with standard KMn04. 

By this method the molybdenum in passing through the reductor is reduced 
entirely to the form MOjOs, and is oxidized by the ferric alum to the form 
MoOs, an equivalent amount of iron being reduced to the ferrous condition. 
As the yellow precipitate contains one atom of phosphorus to each twelve 
molecules of MoOs, and as three atoms of oxygen oxidize two of molybdenum, 
eighteen oxygens or thirty-six irons are equivalent to one phosphorus. There- 
fore, the iron value of the permanganate multiplied by the factor P/36XFe 
(or 0.01540) gives the value of the permanganate in terms of phosphorus. 

Accuracy. — Duplicate determinations should check within 0.005% of 
phosphorus. 

Notes. — The ammonium molybdate solution should be kept in a cool place and 
should always be filtered before using. 

A blank detcrminatiDii should be made on corresponding amounts of acid and water, 
passing through the reductor into the usual amount of ferric-alum solution in the flafik. 

A small nuantity of liquid should always bo left in the reductor funnel, and air 
should never be allowed to enter the reductor. 

Calculation. Case 1. — If ferric sulfate is in the receiver (GMozOa+lS 0 
= 12MoOa in the molecule containing IP), 18 0 are equivalent to 36H, hence 
N/IO P according to this reaction equals at.wt. P divided by (36X1000) = P 
for 1 ml. of N/10 KMn04 = . 0000862 g. P. 

Case 2. — No ferric salt in receiver. MD24O37+35 0 = 24MoOa+2P-(35 0 
= 70H). Dividing by 2 we get at.wt. P divided by (35X1000) =P for 1 ml. 
of N/10 KMn04 = . 0000887. 

Notes. — In case the alkalimetric method is chosen, it will be necessary to wash the 
precipitate free of acid by washing with neutral ammonium nitrate. (Washing with 
pure water is prohibited owing to the solubility of the precipitate.) A litmus paper 
test) of the filtrate coming from the funnel is the usual practice of aBcertaining whether 
this washing is complete. Sufficient time should be allowed for the standard alkaU to 
react with the precipitate before addition of standard acid in the titration of the excess 
alkidi, otherwise the results will be Idw'; this i.s specially true if much “yellow precipitate “ 
is present. If the permanganate method has been chosen, washing the precipitate with 
ammonium sulfate is the general practice, the presence of nitrate salts in the precipitate 
would cause error in this reduction method. 

As ammonium molybdate is apt to deteriorate after standing for several weeks, it is 
advisable to test the reagent before use. A fresh solution should be made up eveiy ten 
or fifteen days. 

In precipitating phosphorus it niiLst be remembered that overheating the solution 
will cause the precipitation of molybdic oxide; should this be suspected, the magnesium 
phosphate method will correct results. 

Special Steels snd Alloys. — Steels containing titanium, tungsten, vanadium, etc., 
require a special treatment in preparing these for analysis, in the determination of 
Jilio^horus. Directions are given for these on the following page, 702. 

Ferro-Silicon, Iron Phosphide and Acid-Insoluble Alloy Steels. — Decompmtion is 
best accomplished by fusing 1-2 grams with 10-15 grams of a mixture of sodium car- 
bonate and magnesium oxide (2:1). (A blank should be run on the reagents and 
allowance made for any phosphorus present.) The fusion is dissolved in hydrochloric 
^rld, then taken to dryness and the SiOi filtered off. The SiO| is treated with HF 
find a few drops of Hs804 in a platinum dish and taken to fumes. The residue is fused 

nt is not required to heat the solution for reduction as is sometimes stated in text 
books. 
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with NasCOa, and the fusion dissolved in HCl and the solution added to the ntnin 
filtrate containing the iron and phosphate, etc. This filtrate is concentrated to near 
dryness, 10 nd. nitric acid addra, and the evaporation repeated. This concentrate 
is dUuW to about 25 ml. and phosphorus precipitated with ammonium molyb^te 
solution as usual. 

Feiro-Titaiiium, Metallic Titanium. — ^I'he fusion, obtained as directed for ferro- 
silicon, is extracted with water to dissolve out the sodium phosphate. The residue is 
fused with sodium carbonate and again extracted with water. The water extracts of 
the two fusions are examined for phosphorus. The extracts are made acid with nitric 
acid, the solution evaporated to near dryness, nitric acid added and the concentrated 
solution treated as directed for steel. Iron, in this case, has been removed with titanium. 

Preparation of Cast Iron and Alloy Steels for the Determination of Phos* 
phorus. Cast Iron . — One gram or more of the sample is dissolved in 50 ml. of 
dilute nitric acid, the solution evaporated to dryness and baked at 200 ^ C. for 
an hour, 15 ml. of hydrochloric acid (sp.gr. 1.2] are added and the solution again 
evaporated to dryness. Fifteen ml. hydrochloric acid are added to the residue, 
20-30 ml. of water, and the silica is filtered off and washed with w^ater.^ The 
filtrate is evaporated to pasty consistency, 15 ml. of nitric acid are added and 
the solution evaporated to near dryness, this treatment is repeated and the 
residue then taken up with 15 ml. of water. Phosphorus is now precipitated 
according to the directions for phosphorus in the steel solution. 

Iron Confaininp Titanium . — The material is treated as in case of cast iron. 
Any residue remaining from the nitric acid evaporation is treated with HF 
and H 2 SO 4 as in case of cast iron. (Use platinum dish.) The residue re^ 
maining from the HF treatment is taken up with a little HCl and filtered. The 
filtrate being added to the main solution containing iron and phosphorus. 
The solution is heated to boiling and an ammomum acid sulfite solution is 
added, dropwise (2 ml. of NH4OH saturated with 8 O 2 and 10 ml. NH4OH). 
A precipitate will form, which dissolve.s. In case it does not, on stirring, 
the solution is cleared by adding a few drops of HCl, and the addition of sulfite 
continued. When all but 1-2 ml. of the reagent is added, the solution is 
heated. Ammomum hydroxide is now added drop by drop to the hot solution 
until a slight greenish precipitate is formed in the solution, which remains 
undissolved on stirring. Now the remaining 1-2 ml. of the sulfite is added. 
If a precipitate forms (titanium hydroxide) which does not redissolve on stirring, 
HCl is added drop by drop until the solution clears. The odor of SOz should 
be evident. If not, more sulfite should be added and the solution again cleared. 
Five ml. HCl are added, CO 2 passed through the solution, which is heated to 
boiling to expel excess of SO2, the iron remaining in the reduced form. Suffi- 
cient ferric chloride is now added to combine with all the phosphorus and a 
slight excess. 

The solution is cooled under tap water and ammonium hydroxide added 
drop by drop until green ferrous iron precipitate redissolves, and then a white 
precipitate of titanium hydroxide and ferric phosphate remains and an addi- 
tional drop causes a distinct reddish tint and the appearance of a green pre- 
cipitate with one more. If the red color does not appear, the green precipitate 
is dissolved with a few drops of HCl and additional ferric chloride solution is 
added. The addition of ammonia is now repeated. A reddish color of excess 
of ferric hydroxide should be evident. 

■ Traces of P in residue are recovered by treating with HF and HzSOi and expelling 
SiO|. 
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A few drops of acetic acid (sp.gr. 1.04) are added to dissolve the green precip- 
itate, the red remaining undissolved, and 1 ml. excess. The solution is diluted 
to about 450 ml. with hot water, boiled 1 minute, then rapidly filtered, and 
washed once or twice with hot water. The filtrate passes through clear, but 
will become cloudy upon oxidation of iron. 

The residue is dried, separated from the filter, the latter burned and its 
ash added to the main residue. This is mixed with 5 grams of sodium carbonate 
and about 0.2 g. potassium nitrate and fused in a platinum crucible for half 
an hour. The fusion is extracted with water and the solution filtered. The 
filtrate contains all the phosphorus as sodium phosphate. 

The filtrate is acidified wdth nitric acid and evaporated to near dryness, 
tlien taken up with a few ml. of water and to a volume of 25 ml. is added the 
ammonium molybdate solution according to the procedure for iron and steel. 
The procedure from this stage is the same as for steel. 

Vanadium Steels . — In presence of vanadium the ammonium phospho- 
niolybdate will be contaminated with vanadium, so that its presence requires 
a special treatment. If less than 2 . 5 % is present, the regular procedure for 
steel is followed with the exception that just before adding the ammonium 
molybdate, 5-10 ml. nitric acid are added. 

If more than 2.5% of vanadium is present, the following procedure is 
rernmmetided by C. M. Johnson (J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 11 , 113, 1919) : 1 gram of 
steel is treated in a covered 250-ml. porcelain dish with a mixture of 30 ml. 
concentrated hydrochloric acid and 30 ml. concentrated nitric acid, and the 
solution is heated for an hour. The cover is rinsed off into the main solution, 
100 ml of strong nitric acid is added and the solution evaporated to dryness 
and baked for 5 minutes at 200° C. The oxides are dissolved in 35 ml. of 
concentrated hydrochloric acid and the solution evaporated to about 10 ml. 
Ten ml. of nitric acid are added and the covered solution heated for a few 
minutes. The solution is filtered through asbestos, on a small wad of glass 
wool in a funnel. The vanadium oxide residue is washed 15 times with small 
portions of a solution containing 200 ml. concentrated nitric acid, 100 ml. water 
and 20 grams of ferric nitrate (free from phosphorus). The filtrate is con- 
centrated to 10 ml. If a precipitate forms V 2 O 4 , it is filtered off and the washing 
repeated, the filtrate is again evaporated and filtered if necessary. If no pre- 
cipitation occurs in the filtrate upon concentration, 40 ml. of nitric acid are 
added and the phosphorus precipitated with ammonium molybdate ® os usual. 

Note. — Vanadium may also be precipitated by concentration to about 20 ml., 
neutralizing the greater part of the acid and adding ammonium chloride solid to satura- 
tion. The precipitate is washed with a saturated solution of NH4CI. 

ANALYSIS OF TRI-SODIUM PHOSPHATE 
1. Sampling 

Each sample shall consist of at least two pounds of material taken in the 
following manner: Employ a sampler that removes a core from the container 

* Johnson recommends ammonium molybdate that contains 55 grams of ammonimn 
molybdate. 50 grams of ammonium nitrate, 40 ml. ammonium hydroxide, and 700 ml. 
water. Alter heating for half an hour, the solution is diluted to 1000 ml. The solution 
IS aUowed to settle for U hours and is filtered. It is slightly ammoniacal. 

“ By courier of the American Cyanamid Company. 
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from top to bottom. Take cores of each barrel or bag comprising the ship- 
ment, and place each sample in the container provided for that purpose. The 
container should be kept closed except during the introduction of the sample. 
Thoroughly mix the portions, and reduce by quartering to about two pounds 
and place in an air-tight container. 

2. Color and Crystal Form 

Examine the sample for color and crystal form by comparison with the 
“ Master Batch.'' 


3. Moisture 

Heat twenty grams of the crystals for one hour at 105° C. Cool in a 
dessicator and weigh. Grind this dried sample rapidly in a mortar. Ignite 
three grams of the powder at a dull red heat. Cool, weigh and calculate the 
total water content of the material. Subtract from this value the theoretical 
amount of moisture calculated as the I 2 II 2 O salt, equivalent to the sodium 
phosphate content as determined in paragraph 5, and report the amount of 
free moisture. 

4. Screen Size 

Set up the following screens with a top and bottom section: 10, 20, and 
100 mesh (U. S. Standard Specifications for Sieves). Place fifty grams of 
material on the 10 mesh screen, and then place the nest of screens in the Ru- 
Tap machine and agitate for fifteen minutes. Brush the quantity left on each 
screen carefully upon a balanced watch-glass and weigh. Report the results 
in per cent through each screen. 

5. Total Sodium PnosmATE 

A. Reagents. — Prepare the reagents as directed on p. 697. 

B. Determination. — Weigh a two-gram sample into a 200-ml. volumetric 
flask, and add 50 ml. of water. Boil the solution gently for thirty minutes. 
Cool to room temperature and make up to the mark with water. Filter the 
solution through a dry paper discarding the first 15 ml. Draw oil a portion 
of the filtered solution by means of a pipette which has been standardized to 
deliver one-eighth of the contents of the flask and run it into a 400-ml. tall 
form beaker containing 25 ml. of water. Add 25 ml. of concentrated ammo- 
nium hydroxide and then just acidify by careful addition of concentrated nitric 
acid. The end-point may be determined by the use of litmus paper which 
must then be washed off and removed from the solution. The temperature 
of the solution should now be about 55° C. (heat of neutralization). Place 
the beaker in a water bath regulated at 55° C. Add 85 ml. of the molybdate 
solution drop by drop from a burette, stirring the solution continuously with 
a mechanical device if available. The addition of the molybdate solution shall 
be at such a rate as to require five minutes for its completion. Stir the solu- 
lion by hand occasionally for another five minutes and then allow to stand 
in the bath for five minutes longer to settle the precipitate. Filter the pre- 
cipitates by suction on a previously dried and weighed Gooch crucible. Decant 
the clear liquor first and stir up the precipitate with 25 ml. of 1% mine acid 
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and then wash it completely into the crucible. Wash the precipitate by filling 
the Gooch five times with the 1% nitric acid. Finally fill the Gooch with 
distilled water and suck the precipitate as dry as possible. Heat the crucible 
in an oven at 115® C. for two hours. Weigh the yellow precipitate '' and 
convert it to F2O6 by multiplying the factor 0.03784. Calculate the percent- 
age of total phosphoric acid, PzOe) on the original ” moisture basis. 

6. Insoluble Material 

Dissolve fifty grams of the material in 300 ml. of hot water and filter off 
the insoluble matter on a weighed Gooch crucible. Wash the residue thor- 
oughly mth hot water and save the filtrate for the determination of sulfate, 
chloride, and total alkalinity. Dry the crucible in an oven at 105® C. and 
weigh. Calculate the per cent of insoluble. 

7. Total Alkalinity 

Add sufficient water to the filtrate saved from the determination of in- 
solublcj to make the volume exactly 500 ml. Titrate 25 ml. of this solution 
with one-half normal (0.5 N) hydrochloric acid, using methyl orange as the 
indicator. Calculate the per cent NajO from the number of milliliters of 
hydrochloric acid used. 


8. Total Sodium Sulfate 

Add a 100-ml. portion of the solution prepared for the determination of 
Total Alkalinity to 100 ml. of water containing 5 ml. of concentrated hydro- 
chloric acid and determine the sulfate content by precipitation with barium 
chloride. Calculate the per cent of Na2S04 from the weight of barium sulfate 
obtained. 

9. Total Sodium Chloride 

A. Reagents. — 1. Standard Silver Nitrate Solution. — Dissolve seventeen 
grams of silver nitrate in water, filter and dilute the filtrate to one liter. 

2. Standard Ammonium Thiocyanate Solution. — Dissolve seven and six- 
tentha grams of ammonium thiocyanate in approximately 100 ml. of water, 
filter, and dilute to one liter. 

3. Ferric Ammonium Sulfate Solution. — Saturate 100 ml. of distilled water 
with ferric ammonium sulfate, at room temperature (20® C.). Filter, and 
&dd just enough nitric acid to remove the turbidity and change the color from 
red to pale yellow. 

4. Potassium Chromate Solution, — Prepare a saturated solution of the 
C. P. salt in distilled water. 

B. Standardization of Reagents. — 1. Starulard Silver Nitrate Solution. — 
Weigh accurately two-tenths of a gram of pure sodium chloride, previously dried 
at 105° C. for one hour, and dissolve it in 50 ml. of distilled water. Add two 
drops of potassium chromate indicator and titrate with the silver nitrate 
solution to the appearance of a brown coloration. Calculate the amount of 
silver nitrate equivalent to the sodium chloride and then calculate the nor- 
mality of the standard solution. 
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2. Standard Ammonium Thiocyanate Solution . — Measure accurately fix)m 
a burette, 35 ml. of the standard silver nitrate solution, add 2 ml. of concen- 
trated nitric acid, and dilute to 150 ml. with distilled water. Titrate with the 
ammonium thiocyanate solution, using 1 ml. of the ferric ammonium sulfate 
indicator. Calculate the volume of the ammonium thiocyanate solution equiv- 
alent to 1 ml. of the standard silver nitrate solution. 

C, Determination. — Remove a 200 ml. portion of the solution prepared for 
the determination of sulfate and acidulate it with nitric acid, adding 2 ml. in 
excess. Add 15 ml. of the standard silver nitrate solution. Filter and wash 
the precipitate. Titrate the excess silver nitrate with the standard ammonium 
thiocyanate solution using the ferric ammonium sulfate indicator, and calculate 
the per cent of NaCl in the sample. 

DETERMINATION OF PHOSPHORUS IN PRESENCE OF 

VANADIUM 

The exact determination of phosphorus in the presence of large amounts of 
vanadium is an exceedingly difficult matter. The Zirconium Method, which 
is accurate and simple, is recommended for general use. 

1. ZiiiroNiUM Method 

Note. — This method may be itserl most satisfactorily for thE* determination of 
phosphorus in lead molybdate, wnlfcnite ores. 

One gram, or if the phosphorus content of the ore is less than 0.10%, two 
grams, of the lOO-mesh ore is treated with 50 ml. of hydrochloric acid (sp.gr, 
1.10) in a 600 ml. beaker provided with a clock-glass cover and the contents of 
the beaker are heated at a temperature of about OO’’ C. When the reaction 
appears to be complete, the volume of the liquid is reduced by evaporation to 
approximately 30 ml., fifty milligrams of zirconium in the form of zirconium 
chloride and 5 ml. of hydrobromic acid (sp.gr. 1.38) are added and the solution 
is evaporated to dryness and baked to decompose chlorides. The evaporation 
with hydrobromic acid results in the volatilization of any arsenic. 

Sixty ml. of hydrochloric acid (1 :1) are added and the beaker and its 
contents are heated until the residue has largely dissolved when the liquid is 
boiled down to a volume of about 25 ml. Five hundred ml. of boiling water and 
a considerable amount of ashless paper pulp are added and the solution is 
digested for about one-half an hour at a temperature of approximately 60^ C. 
The solution is then filtered hot and the precipitate, which will contain all of 
the phosphorus (in the form of zirconium phosphate), together with silica, etc., 
is filtered on an 11 cm. paper and washed thoroughly with hot 0.5% hydrochloric 
acid to remove lead, vanadium, iron, copper, zinc, etc., the filtrate and washings 
being discarded. 

The precipitate pf zirconium phosphate, silica, etc., is ignited in a porcelain 
crucible at a dull red heat (no higher) until the carbon of the filter paper has been 
destroyed, transferred to a large platinum crucible and treated with approxi- 
mately 2 ml. of nitric acid (sp.gr. 1.42) and 5 ml. of hydrofluoric acid (48%)- 
The solution is slowly evaporated nearly to dryness. If much quartz is present, 
it will be necessary to repeat the treatment with nitric and hydrofluoric acids 
in order to effect its complete removal. One ml. of sulfuric acid (1 : 1) is 

Method of the Electro-Metallui^gical Company. By courtesy of T. R- 
Ounniogham. 
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added and the evaporation is continued until fumes of sulfur trioxide are no 
longer evolved. The residue should not be ignited. 

The precipitate of zirconium phosphate (from which the silica has been 
separated as described in the preceding paragraph) is fused with from five to 
ten grams of sodium carbonate and the fused mass is extracted with hot wal^r. 
When the melt has disintegrated the crucible is removed from the solution and 
rinsed with a jet of water. The liquid is boiled for several minutes with the 
occasional addition of a small amount of sodium peroxide. The contents of the 
beaker are then filtered on a 0-cm. paper and the residue of sodium zirconate is 
washed thoroughly with a hot 2% solution of sodium carbonate. If the zir- 
conium phosphate has not been heated at an unnecessarily high temperature in 
liny of the preceding operations the fusion with sodium carbonate will com- 
pletely decompose it into sodium phosphate and sodium zirconate, the former 
of which will pass quantitatively into the filtrate, whereas the latter will aU 
remain on the paper. 

The filtrate and washings from the sodium zirconate are acidified with 
sulfuric acid (1:1), and boiled to expel carbon dioxide. Ten (10) ml. of a 
2% solution of ferric sulfate (free from phosphorus) and a slight excess of am- 
monium hydroxide are added, the solution is heated to boiling, and the ferric 
hydroxide, which will carry dowm all of the phosphorus, is filtered on a 9 cm. 
paper and washed with hot water to remove all sodium salts. 

The precipitate of ferric hydroxide is dissolved off of the paper in 20 ml. of 
hot nitric acid (1 : 1), and the filtrate and washings, which should have a 
combined volume of not more than 75 ml., are collected in a 300 ml. Erlenmeyer 
flask. Five (5) grams of aininonium nitrate are added and the temperature 
of the solution is brought to 25® C. Approximately 0.2 gram of ferrous sulfate 
(free from phosphorus) and 60 ml. of “molybdate solution “ are then intro- 
duced and the phosphorus is precipitated as ammonium phosphomolybdate by 
five minutes vigorous shaking. By precipitating the phosphorus wdth “molybdate 
solution at 25® C., arsenic, if present, will not interfere. This temperature 
must be strictly adhered to. The precipitate is allowed to settle and the deter- 
mination of the phosphorus is completed by either the Alkalimetric or the 
Molybdenum Reduction (Emmerton) Method. A “blank” is run on all of 
the reagents and deducted. 

Refebence 

Report by the Comniittee on Researrh and Anab^tical Methods — Phosphate Rock, 
J- Ind. Eng. Chcin., 7, 446 (1915). 

THE VOLUMETRIC ESTIMATION OF SMALL AMOUNTS OF 
PHOSPHORUS, USING A STANDARD SOLUTION OF 
METHYLENE BLUE 

An oxidimetric process for the estimation of small amounts of phosphorus 
has been satisfactorily worked out, which depends upon the formation of the 
ammonium phosphomolybdate precipitate, solution of this in ammonium 
hydroxide, reduction to molybdenum trichloride by hydrochloric acid and zinc 
in an air-free atmosphere and titration to molybdenum pentachloride with a 
standard solution of methylene blue, on the assumption that the ammonium 
phosphomolybdate has the normal composition, (NH 4 )»P 04 - 12 MoOB+nH 20 . 

r, ^ By courtesy of William M. Thornton, Jr. and H. L. Elderdioe, Jr., J. Am. Chem. 

45 , 668 ( 1023 ). 
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Procedure. — The amount of phosphorus should not exceed 0,0004 g, (ooire- 
sponding to 0.015 g. of molybdenum). 

Standard solutions of the dye are prepared by dissolving '^medicinar’ 
methylene blue in water, filtering and adding more water until the requisite 
concentration had been reached, 4 g. to the liter being a suitable strength for 
most purposes. Standardisation is then effected by titrating measured por- 
tions, acidified with hydrochloric acid and kept hot, with a known solution of 
titanouB sulfate in an atmosphere of carbon dioxide. The titer of the titanous 
sulfate solution should be previously ^tablished either by means of specially 
prepared ferrous ammonium sulfate or indirectly with certified sodium oxalate 
from the Bureau of Standards. 



Fio. 87, — Apparatus for the Determination of Phosphorus. 


The assay is placed in the Johnson sulfur flask F of 275 ml. capacity, which 
was fitted with a 4-hole rubber stopper containing inlet and outlet tubes, 
dropping funnel and burette tip. The exit tube is terminated by a Bunsen 
valve Vj and this is enclosed in a larger tube tapering at the forward end and 
leading eventually to the pump, the intervening T-tube with stopcock being 
intended to permit relieving the suction without changing the rate of flow of 
water through the pump. Five g. of SO-mesh zinc having been introduced into 
the flask, the suction is turned on and continued throughout the reduction; 
after 2 to 3 minutes has elapsed, carbon dioxide from a Kipp generator (not 
shown in the figure] is passed through the flask for 10 minutes, thus removing 
practically all air from within the system. About 50 ml. of hydrochloric acirl 
(d., 1.18) is then admitted from the tap funnel 5, very slowly, so that the reduc- 
tion proceeds at a moderate rate to completion. As soon as vigorous action 
has ceased, the solution is boiled to dissolve all remaining zinc, only a few seconds 
being required, whereupon the titration is accomplished with standard methyl- 
ene blue already contained in the burette B. The following color changes are 
observed; salmon-pink to light yellow, light yellow to light green and finally 
light green to dark green — the last transformation from light to dark green on 
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the further additioa of a drop of methylene blue denoting the point of complete 
reaction. 

In case aliquot parte were to be taken, the entire ammoniacal solution of the 
yellow precipitate was transferred to a 50 ml. volumetric flask and the solution 
made up to the mark with water; otherwise, the filtrate and washings were 
caught directly in the Johnson flask. In dealing with low-phosphorus steel, 
wherein the division of the test solution proved unnecessary, it was found 
desirable to increase somewhat the amounts of zinc and hydrochloric acid to 
insure a complete reduction in the greater volume; accordingly, about 7 g. 
of the former and 65 ml. of the latter were used. Ordinarily, however, several 
10 ml. portions were taken; and, from this point on, the procedure followed 
was exactly like that described above. 



ELEMENTS OF THE PLATINUM GROUP 
PLATINUM, PALLADIUM, IRIDIUM, RUTHENIUM, 
RHODIUM, OSMIUM^ 

The members of the platinum group— platinum, palladium, iridium, rho- 
dium, ruthenium and osmium — occur in nature in alloyed form chiefly in the 
metallic state ^'ith the base metals copper and iron, and sometimes with native 
gold. How'ever, platinum arsenide and ruthenium and osmium sulfldes are 
found in nature but these are rare. The mineral sperrylite, platinum arsenide 
PtAsi, has a tin-white metallic luster and is found in the nickel ores of Sudbury, 
Ontario, Canada. The mineral laurite, ruthenium sulfide IlutSi), has a metallic 
luster and is found in the platinum Ava-shings of Borneo. Platinum deposits of 
commercial importance occur in the Ural Mountains, British Columbia, and 
South America. 

The assay method by fusion with a litharge flux, similar to the method for 
gold and silver ores, is used in evaluation of the original ores. Analysis, how- 
ever, generally deals with concentrates, alloys, jewelers’ sweeps, pen-point 
material, scrap, catalyst masses, etc. A very large amount of alloy in which 
ruthenium and osmium predominate has replaced the original o.smiridium grains 
for tipping fountain pen-points. 

The entire group of platinum metals can be brought into solution by fusing 
with a mixture of barium peroxide and barium nitrate, and c.xtracting with dilute 
hydrochloric acid. 

Hydrogen sulfide precipitates all metals from hot solutions with a hydro- 
chloric acid content up to about five percent; iridium solutions should have about 
twenty percent hydrochloric acid. Platinum from platinum ammines cannot be 
completely precipitated by hydrogen sulfide or ammonium chloride. All 
sulfides are soluble in aqua regia. The sulfides of palladium, rhodium and 
osmium are in.soluble in ammonium sulfide, whereas, the sulfides of iridium, 
platinum and ruthenium are soluble, the latter two with difficulty. The igni- 
tion of the sulfides yields metal in the ca.se of platinum, oxidized residues with 
ruthenium, iridium, rhodium, palladium, and the volatile tetroxide with os- 
mium. Some sulfur will be retained in all cases. 

Concentrated sulfuric acid will attack palladium and finely divided osmium, 
but less so than nitric acid. In both cases the osmium goes off as the tetroxide. 

When the metals are alloyed with lead and dissolved in dilute nitric acid, 
some rhodium and platinum will go into solution with the lead, and by treating 
the wet residue with dilute aqua regia or concentrated sulfuric acid, the remain- 
ing rhodium and platinum will dissolve leaving the iridium insoluble. These 
treatments provide a clean separation of iridium and rhodium. 

Mercuric cyanide, HgfCN):, gives a white precipitate of palladium cyanide, 
Pd(CN)i, while the other metals arc not affected. 

> Chapter by R. E. Hickman. 
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Chlorine Trill dietUl ruthenium and osmium at the same time from ruthenate 
and oamate solutions; nitric acid irill distill osmium only. Care should be 
taken not to have the solution too strong with nitric acid as there is a tendency 
for a small amount of ruthenium to be carried over. Organic matter should not 
be present when osmium is distilled with nitric acid, 

Zinc will precipitate all metals from the chloride solutions, iridium being 
very difficult to precipitate completely. The precipitates will always contain 
a small amount of zinc. Magnesium and aluminum are somewhat cleaner. 



PLATINUM 

Pt, atiDt. 195.23; sP-gr. 21.4B; m.p. 1755° C.; oxides PtO, PtOi 
DETECTION 

Platinum is a gray, lustrous, soft and malleable metal. It is not altered by 
ignition in the air, but fuses in the oxy-hydrogen flame. It does not dissolve in 
any of the single acids, but a fusion with acid potassium sulfate attacks the 
metal slightly. The action of chlorine in general, and nitro-hydrochloric acid 
(aqua regia), the main solvent, converts the metal to hydrochlorplatinic acid, 
HiPtCli, which forms many double salts, or platinichlorides. If platinic chlo- 
ride is gently heated it breaks up into platinous chloride, FtCU, and chlorine. 

If, however, the platinum is alloyed with silver, it dissolves in nitric acid to a 
yellow liquid, provided sufficient silver is present in the alloy. 

The oxides can be formed by carefully igniting the corresponding hydroxides. 
These are very unstable, decomposing into metal and oxygen by gentle ignition. 

The chlorides are the most important compounds of platinum. Two com- 
plex acids are formed with hydrochloric acid when the metal is dissolved in 
aqua regia. 

PtCl 4 + 2 HCl = H 2 PtCl(j (chloroplatinic acid), orange-red crystals. 

PtClj-|-2HCl = HjPtCl 4 (chloroplatinous acid), only known in solution. 

An aqueous solution of the former is yellowish-orange, while an aqueous solution 
of the latter is dark brown, the former being by far the more important. 

Potassium iodide precipitates platinum iodide, but it dissolves quite readily, 
giving a pink to a dark blood-red liquid, depending on the concentration of the 
solution. Nitric acid should be absent. Heat destroys this color, as well as 
hydrogen sulfide, sodium thiosulfate and sulfite, sulfurous acid, mercuric 
chloride and certain other reducing reagents. 

Hydrogen sulfide precipitates black platinum disulfide, PtSj, with the 
other elements of the hydrogen sulfide group. The solution should be hot, 
as precipitation takes place more quickly. It is difficultly soluble in ammonium 
sulfide. It will be found in the extract with the arsenic, antimony, tin, gold, 
molybdenum, etc., and is precipitated with these elements upon addition of 
hydrochloric acid. Platinum sulfide is soluble in aqua regia. Addition of 
MgCU solution prevents formation of colloidal PtS 2 . 

Ammonium chloride added to a concentrated solution of platinum chloride 
precipitates yellow (NHdjPtCli, which is slightly soluble in water, and less so 
in dilute ammonium chloride solution and alcohol. 

Potassium chloride precipitates yellow KjPtCU, which is slightly soluble 
in water, but insoluble in 75% alcohol. 

Ferrous sulfate precipitates metallic platinum on boiling from a neutral 
Solution. Neutralize with NaiCOi. Free mineral acids (except dilute HiSOd 
prevent the precipitation (difference from gold). 
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StannouB chloride does not reduce platinum chloride to metali but reduces 
hydrochlorplatinic acid to hydrochlorplatinous acid. 

HiPtCla+SnCL » ILPtCL+SnCL. 

Oxalic acid does not precipitate platinum (difference from ^old). 

Sodium hydroxide with glycerine reduces hydrochlorplatinic acid on warm- 
ing to black metallic powder. 

Formic acid precipitates from neutral boiling solutions all the platinum as 
a black metallic powder. 

Thallium protoxide precipitates from the platinum bichloride solution a pale 
yellow salt, thallium platinochloride. When the salt is heated to redness it 
leaves an alloy of thallium and platinum. 

Sodium hydroxide added to platinic chloride and then acidified with acetic 
acid produces a pale yellow to orange precipitate of platinic hydroxide, Pt(OH) 4 . 
This dissolves in acids readily, except acetic acid. 

Metallic zinc, magnesium, iron, aluminum and copper are the most im- 
portant metals that precipitate metallic platinum. 

H2PtClB+3Zn = 3ZnCl2+H2-fPt. 


ESTIMATION 

Platinum may be present under the following conditions: 

1. Native grains usually accompanied by the other so-called platinum 
metals, iridium, palladium, ruthenium, rhodium, osmium, and gold and silver 
(alloyed with one or more of the allied metals). 

Ore concentrates containing the native grains as above with the base metals, 
iron, copper, chromium, titanium, etc. The associated minerals high in specific 
gravity in the gravels may be expected to appear with the platinum nuggets, 
^'^uch as chromite, magnetite, garnet, zircon, rutile, small diamonds, topaz, 
quartz, cassiterite, pyritc, epidote, and serpentine; with gold in syenite; ores 
of lead and silver. 

2. Scrap platinum containing, oftentimes, palladium, iridium, gold, silver 
and iron. 

3. Small amounts of platinum in the presence of large amounts of iron, silica, 
carbon, magnesia; platinum residues, nickel and platinum contacts, photo- 
graphic paper, jewelers' filings and trimmings, dental and jewelers’ sweeps and 
Asbestos, etc. 
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4. Platinum alloyed with silver, gold, tungsten, nickel, copper, lead, etc. 

5, Platinum solutions and salts. 


PREPARATION AND SOLUTION OF THE SAMPLE 

The best solvent for platinum is aqua regia. The metal is also acted upon 
by fusion with the fixed alkalies — sodium or potassium hydroxide and sodium 
peroxide or potassium or sodium nitrate; also by chlorates in the presence uf 
HCl. Platinum, when highly heated, alloys with other metals, as lead, tin, 
bismuth, antimony, silver, gold, copper, etc. The element dissolves in nitric 
acid when alloyed with silver. This gives a method for the determination of 
gold in the presence of silver and platinum alloy. 

All salts of platinum are soluble in water. The less soluble salts are the 
chloroplatinates of potassium, ammonium, rubidium, and caesium. Heat 
increases the solubility w^hile the presence of alcohol decreases the solubility. 

OreB. — ^When the free grains of platinum, gold and osiniridium are desired 
the following method is recommended: Five to 10 grams of the ore are taken 
from a well-mixed pulverized sample and placed in a large platinum dish. 
Twenty-five to 50 ml. of strong hydrofluoric acid together with 5 to 10 ml. 
of concentrated sulfuric acid is mixed with the ore in the dish and evaporated 
on the water bath, when Sir 4 and the exces-s of HF are expelled. The material 
is gently heated until SO 3 fumes are given off. This is repeated with HF if 
necessary. The material is washed into a casserole with about 200 ml. of 
hot water and digested over a W'ater bath for fifteen or twenty minutes, and is 
then washed by decantation, several times pouring the supernatant liquor 
through a filter to save any floating material that might be w^ashed out. The 
filter is cautiously burned and the residue is added to the unattacked material. 
This is treated with aqua regia and filtered. The platinum and a small amount 
of iridium that dissolves with the platinum on account of its being alloyed can 
be precipitated with ammonium chloride. The residue is cautiously ignited 
and treated with HF and H 2 SO 4 in a platinum dish as described above. After 
washing and drying the bright grains are weighed as osmiridium. The sand 
and osmiridium can also be fused with silver and borax, then extracted with 
dilute nitric acid, leaving the osiniridium grains free from sand. 

Platinum Scrap. — One-half gram to a gram is dissolved in aqua regia and 
evaporated with HCl to get rid of the HN0». 

If the platinum is alloyed with a large amount of copper, silver, lead and 
other impurities, a sample of 1 to 5 grams is dissolved in 15 to 26 ml. of HNOs. 
whereby the copper, silver, lead and other impurities alloyed with the platinum 
as well as a large amount of platinum will dissolve. The residue after washing 
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will be pUtinum and gold. These are dissolved in aqua regia as described above 
and the platinum precipitated with ammonium chloride. The platinum is 
recovered from the nitric acid solution and added to the aqua regia solution and 
the whole is evaporated to get rid of the HNOs- 

Small Amounts of Platinum in the Presence of Large Amounts of Iron; 
Iron Scale, Fe20i; Sulfate of Iron, Magnesia, Sulfate of Magnesia, Silica, 
etc.— The material is carefully weighed and the coarse scales are separated 
from the finer material containing the platinum by passing the fines through 
a 20-in. mesh or finer wire sieve. The coarse scale seldom contains platinum^ 
but it is advisable to quarter this dowm to 1 kilogram or a fairly good-sized 
sample and test for platinum on a portion of the ground sample. This can be 
tested by a wet or a fire assay. The fines are quartered down to about 1 kilo- 
gram and ground to pass a 60- to 80-in. mesh sieve. One hundred to 500 grams 
of the material are taken for analysLs, This is placed in one or more casseroles, 
depending on the amount taken. Each 100-gram jmrtion is extracted by di- 
gestion on the steam-bath with about 300 to 400 ml. of 10% H2SO4. The iron, 
luagncsia, etc,, soluble in H2SO4 will go into solution, leaiing the platinum with 
the insoluble residue. Filter (a Buchner funnel may be necessary) and wash the 
residue with v^'ater. Test the filtrate for platinum and if any is present pre- 
cipitate with zinc as described below. 

After the filter is ignited in a large platinum dish, the residue is moistened 
with II2SOJ, and HF is added completely covering the material. The solution 
is evaporated on the water hath until SOa fumes are given off. If necessary, 
repf3at the treatment with H2SO4 and HF until all the silica is driven off as 
SiF4. The residue is transferred to a casserole and digested with aqua regia 
according to directions given under Ores and Platinum Scrap. It is sometimes 
very difficult to precipitate all of the platinum in the presence of a large amount 
of iron, magnesia, etc., not having the solution concentrated enough for the 
platinum. It is advisable to reduce the platinum by iron or zinc, filter, w'ash 
with water and redissolve the black metallic platinum in aqua regia. The 
HNOj is expelled by evaporation and adding concentrated HCl from time to 
time and finally the platinum is precipitated with ammonium chloride. 


SEPARATIONS 

A careful review of the paragraphs on Detection will be very helpful often- 
times in making separations from other metals and substances. 

Separation of Platinum from Gold. — (1) The platinum is precipitated first 
with ammonium chloride, os (NH4)aPtCl8. After the precipitate has settled it 
filtered and washed free from gold with 20% ammonium chloride solution and 
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alcohol. The gold is precipitated with a concentrated solution of ferrous sul- 
fate or chloride as metallic gold. (See also page 434.) 

(2) Oxalic acid precipitates gold, leaving the platinum in solution. The 
oxalic acid is added and the solution heated until the gold is entirely precipi- 
tated. Filter and wash the precipitate of metallic gold free from platinum. 
The filtrate is evaporated as far as possible without crystallizing, and thp 
platinum is precipitated with ammonium chloride as (NH 4 ) 2 PtCl 8 , or it may be 
reduced with zinc and the black dissolved in aqua regia and treated as de- 
scribed above. 

Separation of Platinuin from Iridium. — The platinum and the iridium are 
precipitated by iron or zinc and the black residue is w'ashed free from impurities 
and the platinum is dissolved in dilute aqua regia with gentle heating, leaving 
the iridium as metallic iridium. The platinum solution is evaporated as 
described above and precipitated with NH4CI as (NIDiPtCl*. 

If the platinum and iridium are precipitated together, the salt is filtered and 
washed with ammonium chloride solution and finally ignited. The sponge is 
redissolved and evaporated as above to expel the HNO^. The platinum and the 
iridium are precipitated with NaOH, which brings down the platinum and 
iridium as Pt(0H)4 and lr(OH) 4 . Boil this mixture with alcohol, which reduces 
the Ir(OH )4 to Ir(OH) 3 , but does not affect the Pt(OH) 4 - Dissolve these 
hydroxides in HCl, forming PtCL and IrCh m solution, and the platinum is 
precipitated with NH4CI free from iridium. 

See Deville-Stas-Gilchrist method on page 733, also Separations on page 731. 

Separation of Platinum from Palladium. — Platinum is precipitated with 
ammonium chloride, and palladium is precipitated from the filtrate by means 
of dimethylglyoxime (1% alcoholic solution). 

Palladium may be precipitated in presence of platinum by adding a 1% 
solution of dimethylglyoxime (1% salt in 95% alcohol) to the cold, slightly acid 
chloride solution of the elements. If the solution is hot the palladium pre- 
cipitate will be badly contaminated with platinum. 

Separation of PLatinuin from Ruthenium. — From the chloride solution of 
platinum and ruthenium the metals are precipitated with ammonium or potas- 
aium chloride and filtered. The filter is washed with dilute ammonium chloride 
Bolution and alcohol until free from ruthenium. If a large quantity is handled 
it may be necessary to ignite to platinum sponge and dissolve in aqua regia, 
expel the HNOa as described above, and reprecipitate with NH4CI, filter and 
wash free from ruthenium. (See also page 738.) 

Separation of Platinum from Rhodium. — The separation is accomplished 
by adding freshly precipitated barium carbonate to the chloride solution of 
platinum and rhodium, previously brought nearly to the neutral point by 
addition of sodium hydroxide. After boiling for two or three minutes rhodium 
hydroxide precipitates. The precipitate is filtered off, dissolved in HCl, the 
Bolution again nearly neutralized and the rhodium precipitation repeated. 

Other platinum metals will also precipitate if present. These should be 
removed prior to the separation of platinum and rhodium. (E. WkherB.) 
See Rhodium. 

Separation of Platinum from Osmium. — Both metals are reduced with 
zinc as a fine black powder. The metallic residue is washed and carefully 
ignited at a high temperature under a hood, as the fumes are poisonous and 
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disagreeable like chlorine. The osmium will be converted into OSO 4 , which 
is very volatile. The residue is dissolved in aqua regia and the platinum is 
precipitated with NH4CI. See Osmium. 


GRAVIMETRIC METHODS FOR THE DETERMINATION 
OF PLATINUM 


A. WEIGHING AS METALLIC PLATINUM 


1. When the platinum contains only a small amount of impurities a sample 
of 1/10 gram or more is taken and dissolved in aqua regia. The solution is 
gently heated until all is dissolved, adding another portion of aqua regia if 
necessary. The solution is evaporated, adding HCl from time to time in order 
to expel the HNOa. Filter and evaporate again to concentrate the solution. 
Precipitate with ammonium chloride. After stirring, let stand until the pre- 
cipitate, (NH 4 ) 2 PtCl 6 , settles, overnight if convenient. Filter, wash with 
alcohol or ammonium chloride solution and alcohol, and ignite to metal very 
slowly, Cool in a desiccator and weigh as metallic platinum. 


Wt. of Pt found 
Wt. of sample taken 


X 100 = per cent of Pt in the material. 


2 . When the platinum solution contains a large amount of impurities, as 
iron, nickel, magne^s^a, etc., it is advisable to reduce the platinum to black 
metallic platinum with zinc, iron or magnesium as follows: The solution is 
made acid (2 to 5 % free HCl) by adding HCl. The Zn, Fe or Mg is added in 
small quantities at a time until the solution becomes colorless or until the 
platinum is completely precipitated.^ After action has ceased the platinum 
black metal is filtered onto an ashless filter paper and washed with w^arm dilute 
HCl to remove any excess Zn, Fe, or Mg that might be present. The filter 
and its contents are carefully ignited and afterwards dissolved in aqua regia 
and treated as directed under A, 1. 

3. If none of the other Hydrogen Sulfide Group metals is present the 
platinum can be precipitated by hydrogen sulfide, filtered, washed with hot 
Water and ignited to metal.’ If impurities are present in the sulfide, dissolve 
m aqua regia and proceed as under A, 1. The solution should be boiling and 
have an acidity of 3 % HCl or H2SO4. 

’ FeCli in presence of HCl has a solvent action on platinum, hence the iron should 
be completely r^uced. 

* The ignition should be finished at a high temperature as it is very difficult to get 
nd of all the sulfur. 
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4. After distilling oiT the osmium and ruthenium as described under these 
metals, the solution containing the other platinum metals in the distilling flask 
is transferred to a liter beaker. HCl is added cautiously and the contents 
evaporated several times with additional HCl. If the flask is stained by Ir02, 
clean it by adding 5 to 10 ml. of aqua regia and evaporate several times with 
HCl to get rid of the HNO 3 . Add this to the main solution and evaporate it 
as far as possible on the steam-bath and then dilute to 200 ml. with water. 

Heat the solution containing platinum, palladium, rhodium and iridium to 
boiling, and add to it 20 ml. of a filtered 10% solution of sodium bromate. 
Carefully add a filtered 10% solution of sodium bicarbonate until the dark green 
solution shows evidence of the formation of a permanent precipitate. Test the 
acidity of the hot solution from time to time by allowing a drop of brom cresol 
purple indicator solution (0.01%) to run down the stirring rod into the drop 
which clings to it as it is lifted from the solution. Enough bicarbonate has been 
added when the color of the indicator changes from yellow to blue. At this 
stage, add 10 ml. more of the bromate reagent and boil the solution for five 
minutes. Increase the pH of the solution slightly by carefully adding dropwise 
bicarbonate solution until a faint pink color is produced in the test drop by a 
drop of cresol red indicator solution (0.01%). Again add 10 ml. of the bromate 
reagent and boil for fifteen minutes. 

On removing the beaker from the source of the heat, the mixed precipitate 
will settle quickly, leaving a mother liquor containing the platinum. Filter 
the solution by suction, using a porcelain filtering crucible having solid walls 
and a porous base. 

It is highly desirable to avoid the use of filter paper when repeated precipita- 
tions are to be made. The material of which the paper is composed undoubtedly 
reacts with acids and probably forms small quantities of organic compounds 
with the platinum metals which are not easily hydrolyzed. Iridium dioxide, 
which dissolves much less readily than either palladium or rhodium dioxide, 
tends to stain paper pulp. The stain cannot always be removed by washing. 
These difficulties are avoided if the porcelain filtering crucible is u.sed. Fur- 
thermore, such crucibles have the advantage that concentrated HCl can be 
used to dissolve the hydrated dioxides, and considerable time is saved in pre- 
paring the solution for subsequent treatment. 

Pour the supernatant liquid through first, then transfer the precipitate. 
Rinse the beaker and wash the precipitate with a hot 1% solution of sodium 
chloride, the acidity of which has been adjusted to between pH 6 and 7. Place 
the crucible with the precipitate, and also the stirring rod, in the beaker used 
for the precipitation. It may be necessary to remove a small amount of the 
precipitate which has crept over the lip of the beaker during filtration. It is 
preferable to do this with moistened crystals of sodium chloride, on the finger, 
rather than to use paper or a rubber policeman. Replace the watch glass and 
add from 10 to 20 ml. of HCl, pouring most of it into the crucible. Place the 
covered beaker on the steam-bath. The rhodium and palladium compounds 
will dissolve quickly, the iridium dioxide much more slowly. Carefully lift 
the crucible with the stirring rod, wash it with water and place it in a 250-inl. 
beaker. Pour 5 ml. of HCl into the crucible. Cover the beaker with a watch 
glass and set it on the steam-bath. This treatment will usually leach out the 
small quantity of metal chlorides in the porous bottom. This operation should 
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bo repeated with fresh acid to ensure complete removal, Combine the leachings 
with the main portion of the dissolved precipitate, add 2 g. of sodium chloride, 
and evaporate to dryness on the steam-bath. Add 2 ml. of HCl, dilute the 
solution to 300 ml. with water, and repeat the precipitation of the hydrated 
dioxides. Two such precipitations are sufficient ordinarily to effect the com- 
plete separation of platinum from palladium, rhodium and iridium. 

Add 20 ml. of HCl to each of the filtrates obtained from the hydrolytic 
precipitation of the dioxides of palladium, rhodium and iridium. Carefully 
warm the solutions until they become quiescent. Partially concentrate the 
filtrates, combine them and then evaporate to dryness. Make certain that all 
of the bromate is destroyed, by evaporation with HCl. Dilute the yellow 
platinum solution somewhat and filter it. Wash the filter wuth diluted HCl 
[1 : Oil). Dilute the filtered solution to about 400 ml. with water and have it 
pontain 5 ml. of HCl in each 100 ml. volume. 

Precipitate the platinum, in a hot solution, with hydrogen sulfide, using a 
rapid stream. Continue the passage of hydrogen sulfide as the solution cools 
somewhat, to ensure complete precipitation. 

Filter the solution and wash the precipitate with diluted HCl (1:99). 
Ignite the dried filter and precipitate in a porcelain crucible. Leach the metal 
residue with diluted HCl, transfer it to a filter and wash it thoroughly with hot 
water. Ignite the filter and metal again strongly in air. Weigh the residue 
as metallic platinum,^ 


WEIGHING AS A SALT 


1, The procedure is the same as under A. The (NIDaPtCla precipitate is 
\vasht?d on a weighed Gooch crucible with alcohol. The crucible and contents 
are dried at a temperature below 100° C. Cool in a desiccator and weigh as 
(NIDJHCIb. 


Wt. of (NH 4 ) 2 PtClB found X 


At. wt. of Pt 100 

Mol. wt. of (NHJnPtCU^'Wt. of sample 

= per cent of Pt in material.^ 


2. After proceeding as described under A, the platinum is precipitated with 
potassium chloride as KaPtCU. Tran.sfer to a weighed Gooch crucible and wash 
WL‘11 with alcohol. Dry bcIow' 100° C., cool in a desiccator and weigh as 
KAHCU. 


WTl ^ /-ti i. 1 At. wt. of Pt ^ 100 

Wt. of KaPtCh found X^rr-j 1 — } T 

Mol. w^t. of KjPtClfl Wt. of sample 

= per cent of Pt in material.* 


C. determination of PLATINUM BY ELECTRO-ANALYSIS 

When platinum solubions are acidulated with sulfuric acid and acted upon 
a feeble current they give up the metal as a bright deposit upon the elec- 

* Gilchrist and Wichers, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 57, 2565 (1935). 

'Factor (NHOjPtCl, to Pt - 0.4397. 

' Factor KaPtCh to Pt - 0.4016. 
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trade. If platmum is used as the electrode, first coat it with a layer of copper 
and deposit the platinum upon the copper. Wash with water and alcohol and 
after drying, weigh. 


Wt. of electrode +Cu+Pt“Wt. of electrode+Cu^Wt. of Pt. 


Wt. of Pt 

Wt. of sample taken 


X 100= per cent of Pt in material. 


Dr, E. F, Smith, in his work on Electro-AnalysiLS " recommends that the 
KiPtCU be dissolved in water and slightly acidulated with HjS 04 (2 or 3% by 
vol.) and after heating to about 60 to 65“ C. and electrolyzing with .05 

ampere and 1.2 volts, the platinum will be completely precipitated in from four 
to five hours in a perfectly adherent form. A rotating anode will precipitate 
the platinum much quicker. 



PALLADIUM 

Elemeni, Pdladium. Pd. at.wt. 106.7; sp.gT. 11.9; m.p. 1549‘C.; oztd«, PdO, PdOi 

DETECTION 

This metal is also found associated with platinum and iridium as well as 
ruthenium, rhodium, and osmium. It occurs in the metallic state sometimes 
with gold and silver. It resembles platinum as to luster and color. Palladium 
sponge when heated slightly gives a rainbow effect due to the formation of 
oxides. Hydrogen [lassed over the sponge restores it to the original color. 
It dissolves in HNOi and boiling H 2 SO 4 . HCl has little action upon it. It is 
readily soluble in aqua regia, forming PdCU. PdCli is unstable. 

Palladium monoxide, PdO, is formed by a long-continued heating of the 
spongy metal in a current of oxygen at a temperature from 700 to 840° C. or by 
heating a mixture of a palladium salt with potassium carbonate. The pure 
hydrated oxide is best prepared by the hydruly.sis of the nitrate. 

It turns diphcnylamine blue; and it reduces hydrogen peroxide with 
difficulty.^ 

Palladium dioxide, PdOi, is obtained in an impure hydrated form as a 
brown precipitate by the addition of caustic soda to potassium palladichloride. 
This is soluble in acids, but becomes less soluble w'hen preserved. It can be 
obtained free from alkali and basic salts by the anodic oxidation of the nitrate, 
but it is not quite free from monoxide. The dioxide very readily decomposes 
into the monoxide and oxygen, and cannot be obtained in the anhydrous state. 
It act.s as a vigorous oxidizing agent and decomposes hydrogen peroxide. 

Alkalies precipitate in a concentrated solution a dark-brown precipitate 
soluble in an excess of the reagent. If boiled a brown palladous hydroxide is 
precipitated. The anhydrous oxide is black. 

Ammonia added to a concentrated solution gives a flesh-red precipitate, 
Pd(NH|) 4 Cl!>PdCl 2 , soluble in excess of ammonia. If HCl is added to this 
solution, the yellow compound of p^lladosamine chloride, Pd(NH 3 Cl)i, is 
deposited. 

Sulfur dioxide precipitates the metal from the nitrate or sulfate solution 
but not from the cUoride. 

Cuprous chloride precipitates the metal from the sulfate, nitrate and chloride 
solutions when they are not too strongly acid. 

Mercuric cyanide precipitates a yellowdsh-white gelatinous precipitate, 
I’d(CN)i, insoluble in dilute acids, but dissolving in ammonia and in potassium 

cyanide to K2Pd(CN)4. 

Potassium iodide precipitates black palladous iodide, Pdl], insoluble in 
^ater, alcohol, and ether, but soluble in an excess of reagent. 

’ A Comprehensive Treatise on Inorganic and Theoretical Chemistiy, J. W, Mellor, 
' ol- XV, p. 656 (1936). 
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Hydrogen sulfflde precipitates black palladous sulfide, PdS; soluble in HCl 
und aqua regia, but insoluble in 

Femus sulfate slowly produces a black precipitate of metallic palladium 
from the nitrate. 

Ammonium chloride precipitates palladium as (NH4)tPdC]4 from the 
nitrate. 

Formic acid, zinc and iron reduce to metallic palladium. 

Soluble CBitmnates precipitate brown palladous hydroxide, Pd(OH){, soluble 
in excess, and reprecipitated on boiling. 

Phosphuretted hydrogen gas precipitates palladium phosphide. (Differ- 
ence from Pf, fih, and Jr). 

Alcohol precipitates, on boiling, metallic palladium, 

Alkaline tartrates and citrates form yellow precipitates in a neutral solution 
from the nitrate. 

Stannous chloride produces a browiiish-black precipitate, soluble in hydro- 
chloric acid to an intense green solution. 

Potassium bisulfate attacks the metal readily. 

An alcoholic solution of iodine dropped on the metal w'ill turn black. 

Acetylene gas passed through an acidified solution containing Pd produrc.s 
a brown precipitate which, upon ignition, yields Pd. In this way Pd may 
be quantitatively separated from Cu. 


ESTIMATION 

Palladium is determined in alloys, ores, jewelers’ sweeps, etc. 


PREPARATION AND SOLUTION OF THE SAMPLE 

I 

The solubility of palladium has been taken up under Detection. Palladium 
when alloyed with platinum, or an alloy of platinum, iridium and palladium, 
dissolves with the other metals in aqua regia as the chloride. When palladium 
is alloyed with silver the palladium and silver are dissolved in HNOi, from 
which the silver can be separated. 
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SEPARATIONS 

Separation of Palladluin from Platinum and Iridium. — The chlorides of 
palladium, platinum and iridium in solution must bo free from HNOi. The 
platinum and the iridium are precipitated with NH4CI, leaving the palladium 
in solution. The precipitate is put on a filter and washed free from Pd with 
NH4CI solution and alcohol. 

Separation of Palladium from Silver and Gold. — At least three times the 
weight of the gold in silver should be present in the alloy in order to separate 
the .silver and palladium from the gold. The silver and the palladium will 
dissolve in HNOs, leaving the gold as the residue. This is filtered off and the 
silver may be precipitated with HCl, The silver chloride is filtered off and 
washed with hot water acidulated with HCl until free from palladium. Since 
AgCl tends to retain palladium it is advisable to redissolve the silver with 
HXOa after reduction of AgCl and reprecipitntc the chloride to obtain a 
complete separation of palladium. 

Separation of Palladium from Platinum. — The chlorides of platinum and 
palladium being free from IINOj and having an excess of HCl is diluted with 
water. A 10% solution of potassium iodide is added until all of the palladium 
is precipitated. Avoid adding a large excess. The precipitate of Pdlj is 
filtered off and washed free from platinum and alkali wdth winter slightly acidu- 
lated with HCl. The filter is ignited to metallic sponge in a current of hydro- 
gen. See glyoxirne method on page 724. 


GRAVIMETRIC METHODS FOR THE DETERMINATION 
OF PALLADIUM 

1. The palladium is precipitated from the solution by granulated zinc, 
the solution having a small amount of free hydrochloric acid. The residue, 
after the zinc is dissolved, is put on a filter and washed free from impurities. 
Ignite the filter and dissolve in a small amount of aqua regia and evaporate 
to a syrupy consistency. Dilute w'ith a small amount of water and add a few 
drops of HNOb; precipitate the palladium with NH4CI crystals. Heat for a 
few minutes and let cool. Filter, w^ash with alcohol, and ignite. Reduce in 
hydrogen or moisten with formic acid to reduce to metal any oxide that may 
have formed. Dry and weigh as metallic palladium. 

2. With the solution containing about one-fifth the volume of free HCl, 
the palladium is precipitated with 10% KI solution. Heat to nearly boiling, 
filter, wash free from iron, etc., with 1 : 4 HCL Ignite, cool, reduce in hydro- 
gen or moisten with formic acid, dry and weigh as metallic Pd, 

3. The filtrate from the platinum precipitation or the nearly neutral solution 
containing the Pd is made to about 160 ml., and the Pd is precipitated by 
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adding a solution of dimethylglyoxime (1% solution in alcohol). Bring to 
boiling and let stand overnight if convenient. Filter on a weighed Gooch 
crucible and wash with hot water slightly acidified with HCl, then with alcohol. 
Dry and weigh as (CiHuN^OilPd, which contains 31.67% Pd. 

4. The nitric acid in the palladium solution is expelled by evaporating 
with HCl. Neutralize the chloride solution almost completely with sodium 
carbonate and mix the solution with a solution of mercuric cyanide, Hg(CN)j, 
and heat gently for some time. Let stand until cool, overnight if convenient. 
A yellowish-white precipitate of Pd(CN)s is formed. Filter, wash with 1% 
Hg(CN)t solution, ignite and reduce in hydrogen to metal, or reduce with 
formic acid, dry, and weigh as metallic Pd. 

5. The filtrate from the platinum precipitation is made neutral or slightly 
alkaline with NaiCOi solution and an excess of formic acid is added. Boil 
until all the palladium is precipitated or the solution becomes clear. Filter, 
wash with hot water, ignite, reduce in hydrogen or with formic acid and weigh 
as metallic Pd. 

6. The hydrated dioxides of palladium, rhodium and iridium, after separat- 
ing the platinum (see A4 under platinum), are dissolved in HCl. Filter the 
solution and dilute it to a volume of about 400 ml. Add a sufficient volume of 
a 1% solution of dimethylglyoxime in 95% ethyl alcohol to precipitate all of 
the palladium (2.2 g. of the solid reagent is required for 1 g. of palladium), kn 
excess of the reagent amounting to 10% should be added to ensure complete 
precipitation. Let the solution stand for one hour and then filter it. The 
manner of filtration will depend upon the form in which the palladium is to be 
determined. Wash the precipitate with dilute HCl (1:99), and finally with 
hot water. The precipitate can be washed with a considerable volume of water 
without a trace of it dissolving. A single precipitation of the palladium is 
sufficient to separate it completely from rhodium and iridium. 

Palladium dimethylglyoxime is sufficiently stable and constant in composi- 
tion to be dried and weighed. If the determination is to be made in this 
manner, catch the precipitate in a porcelain or glass filtering crucible, using 
suction. Wash the precipitate as previously directed and dry it at 110° C. for 
one hour. Calculate the quantity of palladium, using the theoretical factor, 
0.3167. 

If the palladium is to be determined as metal, catch the precipitate on an 
ashless filter. Wipe the inner waHs of the beaker and also the glass rod with a 
small piece of ashless paper. Wrap the filter and precipitate in a second filter 
and place them in a porcelain crucible. Dry them, and ignite them carefully 
in the air. Only sufficient heat should be supplied to keep the papers smoking 
gently. Ignite the charred residue strongly in air, and then in hydrogen. 
Ignite the metallic palladium in COj for two minutes and cool it in COj. 
Weigh the residue os metallic palladium.* 

■ Gilchiist and Wichers, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 57, 2565 (1035). 
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DETERMINATION OF PLATINUM AND PALLADIUM* 

SPECIAL METHODS 

Gold Bar. — Dissolve a 100-grain sample in aqua regia, and expel the nitrie 
acid by evaporation and the addition of small amounts of hydrochloric acid. 
Take up with a few ml. of dilute hydrochloric acid. If there should be present 
a large amount of reduced gold, add a few drops of nitric acid and heat the 
solution for a few minutes. Dilute to 800 ml. with water, and let it stand in a 
cool place until solution clears. Filter off silver chloride and wash it with 
cold water. Pass sulfur dioxide gas through the filtrate to reduce the gold 
(palladium, etc., is also reduced). Decant the clear solution on a tight filter 
paper, and wash several times with hot water by decantation. Then pour 
over the gold in the beaker, 50 ml. of nitric acid, and boil for a few minutes 
to dissolve the reduced palladium. Add 50 ml. of hot water and filter on the 
same filter paper and wash several times with hot water. Add 15 ml. of sul- 
furic acid to tlie filtrate, evaporate and heat to heavy fumes. Cool, dilute to 
200 ml. wuth water and boil for a few minutes, and filter off any gold and 
lead sulfate if present. Now pass hydrogen sulfide gas through the hot 
solution to precij)itate the sulfides of platinum and palladium, etc. Filter 
and wash with hot water. Place the filter paper with the precipitate in a 
porcedain crucible, dry, bum and ignite. Now touch the residue with the 
reducing flame of a Bunsen burner to reduce to metal any oxide of palladium 
that may have formed. Dissolve the residue with a few ml. of aqua regia, and 
transfer the solution to a tall 30()-mL beaker, and evaporate carefully to dry- 
ness on a steam or sand bath. Then moisten the residue with hydrochloric 
acid and evaporate to dryness again. Moisten the dry residue once more 
with hydrochloric acid and evaporate to dryness. 

Now take up wdth 16 ml. of hydrochloric acid and 4 ml. of water, cover 
beaker and boil gently for a moment. Filter on a small filter paper and wash 
with a small stream of hot water. Discard the residue. Dilute filtrate to 
GO-ml., cover beaker and heat to near boiling point. Then add 16 grams of 
ammonium chloride and heat gently to near boiling until all ammonium 
chloride is in solution. Remove beaker from the hot plate, and let it stand 
over night in a coo] place. Filter rapidly (using suction) on a tight, double 
filter paper, and wash with ammonium chloride solution (200 grams per liter 
of water). As the ammonium chloroplatinate is somewhat soluble if exposed 
to air, the precipitate should be covered with the wash solution all the time 
during filtration. Then before the ammonium chloride solution is all sucked 
through, wash once or twice with 95% grain alcohol. Save filtrate for palla- 
dium determination. Place the filter paper with the precipitate in a porcelain 
crucible, so that the precipitate does not come in contact with the sides of the 
crucible; if it does, a platinum mirror will form, which cannot be removed. 
Dry gently and smoke off the filter paper (without burning it with a flame), 
&nd finally ignite at a bright red heat. Cool and weigh metallic platinum. 

Add to the filtrate from the ammonium chloroplatinate precipitate, 16 ml. 
of nitric acid, stir, cover beaker, placing a glass triangle under the watch glass, 

* Contributed by F. Jaeger, Chemist, NicholB Copper Go* 
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and let it stand over night on steam plate. When the solution is super- 
saturated, as indicated when half of the solution is filled with ammonia s^ts, 
remove the beaker from the steam plate and cool the solution. Filter oil the 
ammonium chloropalladate just like the platinum salt and wash with ammo- 
nium nitrate solution (200 grams per liter of water). Finally wash with D5% 
grain alcohol. The solubility of ammonium chloropalladate is greater than of 
the platinum salt when exposed to air, therefore great care must be taken in 
filtering it. Place the precipitate with the filter paper in a porcelain crucible, 
dry, smoke off filter paper and finally ignite at a bright red heat. When cool, 
reduce any oxide that may have formed with the reducing flame of a Bunsen 
burner. Cool and weigh metallic palladium. 

To confirm that all platinum and palladium is precipitated, neutralize the 
filtrate from the ammonium chloropalladate with a saturated solution of 
sodium carbonate, then add .30 ml. of formic acid, and boil for about one hour. 
Any platinum or palladium if still present will be precipitated as black powder. 

Note. — ^All evaporations should be made on a steam or sand bath, if not, incomplete 
precipitation of platinum will be obtained. 

Refilled Silver. — Weigh out 1,000-gram sample and dissolve it with dilute 
nitric acid. Filter off the gold and any undissolved platinum, and then 
separate the gold from the platinum as described under Gold Bar/' and add 
the solution to the main filtrate. Dilute the filtrate from the gold residue, so 
that there will be 10 grams of silver per liter of solution, and then add a slight 
excess of hydrochloric acid to precipitate all the silver. Stir well and let it 
settle. Decant the clear solution and wash the precipitate on a Buechner 
funnel with cold water. Evaporate the filtrate to a small volume. Now mix 
the silver chloride, with about ten times its weight, with soda a.sh (which con- 
tains a small amount of corn starch) and dry. Place the mass in 30-gram 
crucibles, and fuse for about 30 minutes. Pour in molds. When cool, hammer 
off excess of slag, and finally boil with hydrochloric acid to clean the silver 
buttons. Then dissolve with dilute nitric acid and precipitate silver a.s silver 
chloride as already described. Another silver chloride precipitation will be 
necessary to separate all platinum and palladium from the silver. 

Combine all filtrates and evaporate to dryness on steam plate. Take up 
with a few ml. of hydrochloric acid and water, filter off the silver chloride and 
wash with cold water. This small amount of silver chloride carries down 
considerable platinum and palladium. Therefore place the filter paper with 
the silver chloride in a 3-inch scorifier, dry, add 40 grams of test lead and a 
pinch of borax and scorify. Then cupel the lead button. Dissolve the silver 
buttons with dilute nitric acid and reprecipitate silver with hydrochloric acid. 
Finally when the pure white color of the silver chloride indicates that it is 
free from platinum and palladium, evaporate the filtrate to dryness on steam 
plate. Take up with 16 ml. of hydrochloric acid and 4 ml. of water. Boil for a 
minute, filter, and precipitate platinum and palladium as described under 
Gold Bar." 

Copper Anode Slimes. — Take a 1,000-gram sample. Weigh out 3 gram 
portions into S-inch scorifiers and mix each with 40 grams of test lead and a 
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pinch of borax and litharge. Scorify and cupel. Diasolve silver buttons with 
dilute nitric acid, and proceed as described under Refined Silver,’' 


DETERMINATION 


OF PLATINUM AND PALLADIUM IN 
REFINED GOLB^^ 


The sample may be in the shape of drillings, but from a bar it is easier to 
roll the gold into a thin ribbon. 

Fifty grams of gold sample is sufficient for gold which has been parted 
with sulfuric and nitric acids. 

Dissolve sample in a 1,500-mL beaker with 50 ml. of nitric acid (1.42) and 
150 rnl. of hydrochloric acid (1.19) using no water. Heating is not necessary. 
After complete solution of the sample, evaporate solution to a syrup of about 
40 rnl. volume, taking care not to evaporate too far, otherwise, some gold 
will become reduced and separate out; add 100 ml. of hydrochloric acid and 
re-evaporate the solution to syrup, repeating this operation four times in order 
to remove all nitric acid. 

After the last evaporation, dilute with hot water, boil, add about 50 ml. 
hydrochloric acid (1.19) to clear up solution. The volume of solution should be 
about 500 ml. 

To the boiling solution gradually add a mixture of 50 grams ammonium 
oxalate and 50 grams oxalic acid, which should precipitate all the gold, but 
should there be any doubt add more of the mixture of the salts. Dilute the 
solution to about 1,000 ml. in volume and allow to settle in a warm place over 

night. 

Filter oil the gold, w^asliing by decantation into a 1,500-mI. beaker. For 
extreme accuracy, this gold may be redhjsolvod, re-evaporated and reprecipi- 
tated, this time with sulfur dioxide gas. This is more of a precautionary 
measure, for as a rule, no platinum or palladium will be found with the gold. 


Contributed by S. Skowronski, Chemist, Raritan Copper Works, Perth Amboy 


P"or gold which has been electrolyticBlly refined by the Wolilwill process, 100 grams 
Rold should be taken as a sample," doubling the quantity of acid necessary for the 

solution. 

Sulfur dioxide is not recommended for the precipitation of gold as gold bullions 
contain a trace of tellurium, and in the presence of tellurium, palladium is precipitated 
as ielluride by sulfur dioxide gas. The gold precipitated wdtn oxalic acid is free from 
palladium telluride and therefore may be reprecipitated with sulfur dioxide gas if a 
Toprecipitation is thought necessary. 
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To the solution from the gold add 5 grams of 30 mesli C.F. zinc. This 
precipitates any gold left in the solution along with the silver, platinum, 
palladium, tellurium, copper, etc. 

Filter as soon as precipitation is complete and wash by decantation keeping 
as much of the precipitate in the beaker as possible. Ignite filter paper and 
transfer residue and precipitate to a 250-ml. beaker, dissolve in 10 ml. aqua 
regia and after complete solution, add 5 ml. sulfuric acid (1.84), evaporate 
to fumes of SOs and fume welV^ cool, dilute to 100 ml. bring solution to boiling 
and add 1 drop of hydrochloric acid to precipitate the silver, filter in a 400-mI. 
beaker, dilute filtrate to 200 ml. volume, add 5 ml. hydrochloric acid (1.19), 
and precipitate palladium with .5 gram of dimethylglyoxime dissolved in 
50 ml. of boiling water.^^ 

Palladium dimethylglyoxime, canaiy' yellow in color, which possesses the 
same physical characteristics as the corresponding nickel salt, at oncR separates 
out. Allow to settle in a warm place for about five minutes. Filter in a Gooch 
crucible, wash with hot water, dry at 110“ C. and weigh. Factor .3168. 

To the filtrate from the palladium add 2 grams of SO-mesh C.P. zinc, which 
precipitates the platinum. Filter, ignite precipitate and dissolve in aqua 
regia. Remove nitric acid by three evaporations with hydrochloric acid (1.19), 
taldng care not to evaporate solution to dryness.'® After the last evaporation, 
take up with not more than 10 ml. of water and a few drops of hydrochloric 
acid. If necessary, filter, keeping volume of 10 ml., add 2 grams of ammonium 
chloride, stir well, add 10 ml. of alcohol, and let stand one hour with an occa- 
sional stirring. 

Filter off ammonium chloroplatinate in small Gooch crucible and ignite 
to platinum in the usual manner. 

Separation of Platinum and Gold. — In place of the procedures given on 
page 715 it is often preferable to precipitate gold first by means of sulfur 
dioxide, then reprecipitating with oxalic acid from weakly acid solution to 
obtain gold free from platinum. 

Separation of Platinum and Ruthenium. — According to Deville and his 
co-workers the ammonium chloride separation is unsatisfactory owing to 
contamination of the ammonium chloroplatinate with ruthenium. The 
ruthenium may be separated by volatilization with chlorine passed into the 
alkaline solution of platinum and ruthenium. See page 738. 

The platinum and palladium after solution in aqua regia, and addition of sulfuric 
acid, should be well fumed, in order to reducf3 any gold remaining in the solution to 
the metallic condition. It is very essential that all the gold is removed at this stage, 
otherwise it is liable to contaminate the pdladium dimethylglyoxime. 

Palladium is best precipitated with dimethylj^yoxime in a 3-5% acid solution, 
gold if present will be reduceo to the metallic condition and should be removed before 
hand. Alcohol is not recommended as the solvent for the dimethylglyoxime, os it 
slows up the precipitation of the palladium. A hot water solution works quicker, ana 
should be filtered to remove insoluble matter before addition to the palladium sDlution. 

The precipitation should be carried out in a cold solution, since platinum will con- 
taminate the palladium precipitate if the dimethylglyoxime reagent is added to a not 
solution. 

*®Any solutions containing platinum should never be evaporated to diyness, a« 
platinum is easily reduced in baking to the ''platinous'’ condition which is not pm- 
dpitated with ammonium chloride. 
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1 Mdlor, A Treatise on QuantiUtive Inoiiganic Analysis (Griffin and Co., 1913). 



RARER ELEMENTS OF THE ALLIED 
PLATINUM METALS “ 

IRIDIUM 


Etment, IrUiim. Ir. atwL 193.1; sp^. 22.4; m.p. 2350° C.? ozufes, IrOi, ItiOj 


DETECTION 

Iridium is found associated with platinum. The element is insoluble in 
all acids, including aqua regia. Chlorine is the best reagent which forms the 
chlorides of iridium and >ields compounds with other chlorides as KjlrCls. 
If the element is heated in a stream of chlorine in the presence of potassium 
chloride there forms a salt, KJrCli, which is sparingly soluble and is used in 
the separation of iridium. 

The oxide. IrjOi, is formed when K:IrCls is mixed with sodium carbonate 
and gently fused at a dull red heat. 

2K,IrCl. +4Na,CO, = Ir^O, +8NaCI +4KC1 +4COj + 0. 

The fusion is dissolved in water containing ammonium chloride. Filter the 
residue and after igniting to expel the ammonium chloride, treat with dilute 
acid in order to remove the small quantity of alkali, A bluish-black powder is 
thus obtained which begins to dccompo.se when heated above SOO degrees, and 
at temperatures somewhat above 1000 degrees is completely broken up into 
oxygen and the metal. 

The dioxide, IrOj, is a black powder obtained by heating the hydroxide 
in a current of carbon dioxide. It is insoluble in acids." 

Caustic Alkalies produce in a boiling solution a dark-blue precipitate of 
Ir(0H)4 insoluble in all acids except HCl. 

Potassium chloride forms the double salt of KilrCU, which is black and is 
difficultly soluble in water. 

Amnioiuum chloride precipitates black (NH 4 )iIrCli, which is difficultly 
soluble in water. 

Hydrogen sulfide precipitates black IriSg, soluble in (NH 4 )]S. 

Metallic zinc precipitates from an acid solution black metallic iridium. 

Formic acid and sulfurous acid precipitate black metallic iridium from 
hot solutions. 

Lead acetate gives a gray-brown precipitate. 

!■ Chapter contributed by R. E. Hickman. 

" "Treatise on Chemistiy," Roscoe and Schorlemmer. 
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ESTIMATION 

Substances in which iridium is determined are: platinum scrap, jewelers' 
sweeps, contact points, ores. Iridium is weighed as the metal. 

PREPARATION AND SOLUTION OF THE SAMPLE 

Platinum scrap and contact points, etc., containing iridium dissolve with 
difficulty in aqua regia, depending on the amount of iridium present. The 
alloy is dissolved more quickly if it is rolled or hammered to a very thin sheet 
or ribbon. The alloy of platinum and iridium with an iridium content up to 
10% dissolves in aqua regia slowly; an alloy of iridium content of 15% dissolves 
in aqua regia very slowly and the aqua regia will likely have to be replenished 
from time to time. An alloy of 25% iridium is practically insoluble in aqua 
regia. The filings from sweeps, etc., can be dissolved by aqua regia the same 
as the scrap. After expelling the HNOa the platinum and the iridium are 
precipitated together with NH4CI as (NH 4 ) 2 PtClB and (NH4)2lrClB. The 
iridium imparts a pinkish to a scarlet color to the salt. 

If the iridium content is too high to be dissolved in aqua regia the metal 
can be mixed with NaCl, heated to a dull red heat in a porcelain or silica tube, 
and moist chlorine passed over the mixture. The iridium will be in the form 
of a double chloride which dissolves in water. After filtering the solution and 
evaporating with HCl, the iridium as well as the platinum is precipitated with 
NII4CI or H 2 S. This is a convenient way on a larger scale to dissolve os- 
miridium in ores. The writer has had good results with this operation. 

When the iridium is contaminated with a large amount of impurities, it 
may be reduced from the solution with zinc, and the impurities dissolved by 
HNOa and dilute aqua regia; the residue is washed and dried as iridium. 

Clean osmiridium grains are also brought into solution by sintering with 
Ba02 and Ba(NOB )2 and dissolving in water acidulated with HCl. A fusion 
can be made with KNOb, NaNOa, or Na202 and NaOH or KOH yielding a 
soluble ruthenatc and osmate, and leaving the iridium and rhodium as insoluble 
oxides. 


SEPARATIONS 

Separation of Iridium from Platinum. — See Separation of Ft from Ir. 

If the platinum and iridium are alloyed with at least ten times their weight 
t'f silver or lead and the alloy dissolved in HNOb ,the silver or lead and the 
platinum dissolve; leaving the iridium insoluble. After washing the residue, 
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treat with a small amount of dilute aqua regia to dissolve any platinum that 
may be present. If the alloy contains more than a few milligrams of platinum, 
it will be necessary to add fine gold when cupelling to prevent the platinum from 
becoming colloidal. 

If the alloy is made with silver only, hot concentrated H 2 SO 4 can be used in 
place of HNOs to dissolve the silver. The iridium and platinum which are 
insoluble are treated with dilute aqua regia to remove the platinum leaving a 
residue of iridium and a small amount of silver chloride. 

Separation from Osmium . — Osmium is removed by distillation. See Os, 

For other separations see under Rh and Ru. 


GRAVIMETRIC METHODS FOR THE DETERMINATION OF IRIDIUM 

1 , BY REDUCTION WITH ZINC 

The solution of iridium and platinum is treated with C.P. granulated zinc 
and 5 % free HCl. The iridium and the platinum are precipitated as fine black 
metal. The black metal is washed free from impurities and the platinum is 
dissolved in dilute aqua regia as described under the Separations. The insolu- 
ble portion is dried, ignited, reduced wdth hydrogen and weighed as metallic 
iridium.” 


2 . BY IGNITING THE SALT (NHOJrCU 

The percentage of iridium in the salt may be judged fairly well by the color, 
by comparing with standard iridio-platinum salts. The salt is filtered, washed 
with alcohol and carefully ignited and weighed as iridio-platinum sponge metal. 
The percentage of iridium in the sample can be calculated from the weight of 
the iridium obtained. The two metals are treated as stated under 3 below. 

3. BY OBTAINING IT AS A RESIDUE 

The iridium and the platinum, etc., arc alloyed with at least ten times their 
weight of silver and the alloy dissolved in HNOs. The residue will be a small 
amount of platinum, gold if any present, and iridium. Add a small amount of 
dilute aqua regia, which will dissolve the gold and the rest of the platinum, 
leaving the iridium as a black residue. This is filtered and washed alternately 

” When the Pt metals are precipitated with Zn, Mg, Al, etc., the precipitate will 
Invariably contain some of the metal used as reagent. It is very difficult to make a 
complete precipitation of Ir. 
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with hot wator and hot dilute NH4OH until free from silver chloride. Ignitoi 
reduce in hydrogen, cool in COs and weigh as metallic iridium. Hot concen- 
trated H2804 can be used in place of HNOj as described under Separations 
on page 731. 

One part of the iridium material is alloyed with ten parts of lead. This is 
packed in a graphite capsule, and the whole embedded in charcoal in an or- 
dinary assay crucible. Heat to a high temperature in a furnace for several 
hours. When the crucible and contents are cold, remove the lead and clean 
well. Treat the lead with dilute HNO4, thus removing the lead and leaving the 
iridium as the residue. Wash thoroughly and treat the residue with dilute 
aqua regia, which leaves the residue as pure iridium.^” If other metals of the 
platinum group are present, sec separations under those metals. 

The residue containing iridium, rhodium, ruthenium and osmium is fused 
with 5 grams KOH and one gram KNOs, and the ruthenium as well as the 
osmium are distilled with chlorine as explained under ruthenium. The solution 
in the distilling flask is acidified with HCl and zinced completely, or boiled 
with alcohol for about half an hour after making alkaline with KOH. The 
precipitate is filtered, washed thoroughly and ignited. This residue of impure 
iridium and rhodium is scorified with test lead, the lead button is cleaned very 
thoroughly and dissolved in dilute HNOa. The residue is then treated with 
HzSO^ as explained under Separation of Rh from Ir. 

After filtering the rhodium sulfate, the iridium residue is washed well with 
a hot 10% solution of ammonium acetate until free from lead sulfate. Ignite 
and boil with dilute HNO3 to dissolve any silver that may be present. Filter, 
wash with hot water and dilute NH4OH, ignite and treat with hydrofluoric 
acid in a platinum dish to remove silica. Take up with hot water, filter, wash 
well, ignite, reduce in hydrogen, cool in CO2 and weigh as metallic iridium. 

It is extremely difficult to separate the almost inappreciable traces of 
ruthenium and rhodium from iridium. The spectroscopic detection of im- 
purities in iridium is not so convenient as is the case with some other platinum 
metals because the spectrum of iridium is complex and many of the sensitive 
lines of the other platinum metals are coincident with iridium lines unless great 
dispersion is used. (A Comprehensive Treatise on Inorganic and Theoretical 
Chemistry, J, W. Mcllor, Vol. XV, p. 734, 1936). 

4. DETERMINATION OF IRIDIUM 
Method op Dbville and Stas, Modified by Gilchrist 

1. Lead Fusion. — Fuse the carefully sampled platinum alloy with 10 times 
its weight of granular test lead for a period of one hour at a temperature of 
about 1000° C. A covered crucible, whose outside dimensions are 4 cm. in 
diameter and 7 cm. in height, machined from Acheson graphite, is suitable for 
fusions made with 20 to 40 grams of lead. The inside of the crucible should 
possess a slight taper to facilitate the removal of the cooled ingot. Do not 
pour the fusion from the crucible, but allow it to solidify, since the iridium hfis 

Very often this Ir contains lead in amounts varying from a trace to 10%, 

R. Gilchrist, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 45, 2820, 1023. 
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largely settled to the bottom of the crucible. The crucible is best heated in an 
electric furnace. 

2. Disintegratioa with Nitric Acid. — Brush the cooled lead ingot free 
from carbon with a camel’s hair brush and place it in a beaker. Add 
dilute nitric acid (one volume of nitric acid (sp.gr. 1.42) to 4 volumes of 
water), using 1 ml. of acid per g. of lead. Place the beaker on the steam^bath or 
on a hot-plate, which maintains the temperature of the solution at about 85‘' C. 
Disintegration of the lead ingot is usually complete in about two hours and 
leaves a rather voluminous, grayish-black mass. Dilute the solution to twice 
its volume and decant the liquid through a double filter, consisting of a 9-cm. 
paper of fine texture, on which is superimposed a 7-cm. paper of looser texture. 
Wash the residue quite thoroughly with hot water and pass the washings 
through the filters. The residue is not transferred to the filters at this point, 
The lead nitrate solutions and w^ashings are best caught in an Erlenineyer 
flask to make easier the detection of the presence of any residue which has 
passed through the filters. This is done by whirling the liquid in the flask. 
Return the filters to the beaker without ignition. 

3. Solution of the Lead-Platinum Alloy with Aqua Regia. — Add in order 
— 15 ml. of water, 5 ml. of hydrochloric acid (sp.gr. 1.18) and 0.8 ml. of nitric 
acid (sp.gr. 1.42) for each gram of the platinum-alloy sample taken. Heat the 
solution in the beaker on the steam-bath or on a hot-plate which maintains the 
temperature at about 85 ° C. The lead-platinum alloy is usually completely dis- 
solved within one and a half hours. Dilute the solution vrith twice its volume 
of water and filter through a double filter similar to the one used for the lead 
nitrate solution; the iridium, insoluble in aqua regia, is in the form of fine 
crystals, possessing a bright metallic luster and having a high density. Pass 
the clear solution through the filter first and then transfer the thoroughly 
macerated paper. It is very important to examine the beaker to see that no 
iridium remains. To do this the interior of the beaker is wiped with a piece 
of filter paper to collect any metal adhering to the sides. Then by whirling 
a small quantity of water in the beaker any iridium remaining gravitates 
towards one place whence it can be removed with a piece of paper. Wash 
the filters and iridium thoroughly, first with hot water, then with hot dilute 
hydrochloric acid (1 : 100), and lastly with hot water. The ehlorplatinic acid 
filtrate and washings should be examined for iridium, which may have passed 
through the filters, in the manner described under the nitric acid treatment. 
The last washings should be tested for the absence of lead. 

4. Ignition and Reduction of the Iridium. — Place the washed filters and 
iridium in a porcelain crucible and dry, before igniting in air. After the 
destruction of the filter paper, ignite the iridium strongly with the full heat 
of a Tirrill burner. After all the carbon is burned out, cover the crucible 
with a Rose lid, preferably of quartz. Introduce in the crucible a stream of 
hydrogen, burning from the tip of a Rose delivery tube (a quartz tube pre- 
ferred). After five minutes remove the burner and a few minutes later ex- 
tinguish the hydrogen flame by momentarily breaking the current of hydrogen. 
This is best done by having a section of the rubber delivery tube replaced by a 
glass tube, one end of which can easily be disconnected. Allow the iridium to 
cool in an atmosphere of hydrogen and then weigh as metallic iridium. 
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Notes. — In commerrial analysis no effort is made to correct the weight of iridium 
for smali amounts of ruthenium. Correction, if desired, can be mode according to the 
original directions of DevUle and Stas. r'Proc^s-verbaux, Comity International des 
Poids et Mesures,'^ pp. 162, 191, 1877.) The correction for iron can be made by the 
procedure suggested by W. H. Swanger, U. S. Bureau of Standards. The iridium is 
fused with zinc, the eifcess zinc removed with hydrochloric acid, and the zinc-iridium 
allDV fused with potassium pyrosulfate. The fusion is digested with dilute sulfuric 
acicl, which leaves a residue of iridium free from iron but contaminated with silica. 
Silica is now removed by the usual manner and pure iridium remains. This purification 
is necessary if iron is present in the sample since this separates with iridium. Palladium, 
rhodium and gold have no clTect in the determination. Ruthenium separates quanti- 
tatively with the iridium. The loss of weight of iridium during the ignition periods is 
insignificant. 


5. DETERMINATION OF IRIDIUM BY PRECIPITATION AS 
THE HYDRATED DIOXIDE 

Iridium may be determined in either of two wa^^s. If the solution contain- 
ing l)oth rhodium and iridium can be divided conveniently into aliquot parts, 
the detenniiiatinn of iridium is greatly vsimplified and the precipitations of 
titanium by cupferron avoided. (See 8 under Gravimetric Methods for 
Rhodium). The rhodium and iridium in one portion of the solution can be 
recovered by hydrolytic precipitation as described in the procedure for the 
separation of platinum. If this is done, the mixed precipitate of rhodium and 
iridium dioxides is washed with a hot 1 % solution of ammonium chloride, 
neutral to brom thymol l)lue (pH 7), instead of with a solution of sodium chlo- 
ride. The dried filter and precipitate are impregnated with a few drops of a 
saturated solution of ammonium chloride, in order to prevent deflagration, and 
carefully ignited to a mixture of the anhydrous oxides. The oxidized residue 
is ignited and cooled in hydrogen, and weighed as a mixture of metallic rhodium 
and metallic iridium. In order to calculate the quantity of iridium, it is 
necessary, in addition, to determine rhodium in a separate portion of the solu- 
tion. (See 8 under Gravimetric Methods for Rhodium). 

If the iridium cannot be determined in this way, it is necessary to recover 
it from the filtrates resulting from the precipitation of rhodium by titanous 
cliloride. 

Dilute the combined filtrates from the precipitation of rhodium by titanous 
chloride to 800 ml. Cool the solution by placing the beaker in crushed ice. 
Add a cliilled, filtered, freshly prepared 6 % solution of cupferron (ammonium 
salt of nitrosophenylhydroxylamine, CJIbN ■ N 0 • ONH4) in slight excess. 
Filter the solution and wash the titanium precipitate with chilled diluted 
II 2 SO 4 (2.5:97.5) containing some cupferron. The cupferron precipitate is 
usually slightly contaminated by iridium, but the amount does not exceed 1 mg. 
when about 0.2 g. of iridium is being handled. Return the filter and precipitate 
to the beaker, add 20 ml, of HNO3, and heat until the precipitate is mostly 
decomposed. Add 20 ml. of HsS 04 and heat the solution until vapors of 
II 2 SO 4 appear. Destroy the remaining organic matter by adding HNOj, 
Hnd heating. Dilute the resulting solution to BOO ml. and repeat the precipita- 
tion of the titanium. Unite the filtrates from the cupferron precipitations and 
t^yaporate until approximately 10 ml, of HjS 04 remains. Ensure the destruc- 
tion of all organic matter, Dilute the solution somewhat and filter it. 
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Dilute the solution to 200 ml. with water and neutralize most of the acid 
contained in it with a filtered solution of sodium bicarbonate. Heat the solu- 
tion to boiling and complete its neutralization with bicarbonate to the end-point 
of brom cresol purple, as described in the procedure for the separation of 
platinum. (See A4 under Platinum). Add 20 ml. of a filtered 10% solution 
of sodium bromate, and boil the solution for twenty to twenty-five minutes. 
Be sure that sufficient bromate is present to oxidize all of the iridium to the 
quadrivalent state. Filter the solution and wash the precipitate thoroughly 
with a hot 1% solution of ammonium chloride. 

Place the' filter and precipitate in a porcelain crucible. Dry them some- 
what and then moisten them with a few drops of a saturated solution of am- 
monium chloride. Ignite the filter and precipitate carefully in the air and then 
in hydrogen. Leach the metallic residue with diluted HCl, then transfer it to 
a filter, and wash it with hot water. Ignite the filter and metallic residue in air. 
Finally, ignite the resulting oxidized metal in hydrogen, cool it in hydrogen and 
weigh it as metallic iridium.*' 

n Gilchrist and Wichers, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 57, 2565 (1935). 
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Element, Ruthenium. Ra. at.wt. 101.7; ^.gr. 12; m.p. 2450° C.? oxides, 
RuiOi, RttO], RuOi 

DETECTION 

This element is found in platinum ores, and as laurite, RU 2 S 1 . It is barely 
soluble in aqua regia and insoluble in acid potassium sulfate. It dissolves when 
fused with KOII and KNO,. The solution of the fusion when dissolved in 
water forms potassium rutheiiate, K 2 RUO 4 , from which HNOj precipitates 
the hydroxide, which is soluble in HCl. The treatment with chlorine and KCl 
at a high temperature yields a salt of KsRuClc. The salts that are most com* 
ition are KjIluCh and KjHuCli. 

The oxide, Ru^Os, is formed when finely divided ruthenium is heated in the 
air, forming a blue powder which is insoluble in acids. It can also be obtained 
by heating the trihydroxide, Ru(OH)i, in dry carbon dioxide which forms a 
black, scaly ma.ss.“ 

Ruthenium dioxide, RuOs, is obtained by roasting the disulfide or sulfate in 
contact with air. It is likewise formed when the metal is fused in an oxidizing 
atmosphere, when it burns with a sparkling smoky flame, and evolves an ozone* 
like .smell." 

Ruthenium tetroxide, RuO^, is formed in small quantities when the metal is 
heated at 1000“ C. in a current of oxygen, although when heated alone it de- 
ciimposas at about 10G° C. It is prepared by passing chlorine into a solution of 
potassium nitrosochlororuthenate, or of potassium ruthenate or sodium ruthenate 
prepared by fu.sing the metal with sodium peroxide; the liquid becomes heated 
and the tetroxide distills over and is deposited in the receiver. The moist 
oxide quickly decomposes. In the dry state it is fairly stable, but decomposes 
in sunlight with the formation of low'er oxides. It dissolves slowdy in water, 
and the solution when it contains free chlorine or HCl may be kept without 
alteration for some days if light be excluded, but when pure slowly deposits a 
black precipitate." 

In addition to the above oxides, salts corresponding to the acidic oxides 
RuOi and RujO? have been prepared. 

Potassium hydromde precipitates a black hydroxide easily soluble in HCl. 

Hydrogen sulfide slowly produces brown Ru 2 Sa. 

Ammonium sulfide precipitates brownish black sulfide. 

Metallic zinc precipitates metallic ruthenium, the solution first turning blue. 

Potassium sulfocyanate gives on heating a dark brown solution. 

Silver nitrate gives a rose red precipitate. 

Mercurous nitrate produces a bright blue precipitate. 

Zinc chloride produces a bright yellow precipitate which darkens on standing. 

Potassium iodide after a time by heating precipitates the black sesqui-iodide. 

" "Treatise on Chemistry,” Roscoe and Schorlemmer. The Macmillan Co. 
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P-nitrosophenol yields a deep violet coloration on warming with a solution of 
ruthenium trichloride.” 

Sodium thiosulfate according to C. Lea^ is mixed with ammonia, and a few 
drops of solution of ruthenium chloride are added, and the whole boiled. A 
reddish-purple liquid is produced, which, unless the solutions are very dilute, 
is black by transmitted light. The coloration is permanent, and the liquid may 
be exposed to the air without alteration. This reaction is far superior to any 
known test for ruthenium,” 


ESTIMATION 

Ruthenium is generally estimated in alloys and ores or residues. 


PREPARATION AND SOLUTION OF THE SAMPLE 

When ruthenium is alloyed with platinum or gold, aqua regia dissolves 
these metals, forming the chlorides of platinum, gold and ruthenium. The 
ruthenium in ores is in the form of an alloy with platinum or osmiridium. This 
is fused with KNOj and KOH in a silver crucible, the osmiuni and the ruthe- 
nium forming salts as described above, wliilc the iridium remains as an oxide. 


SEPARATIONS 

Separation of Ruthenium from Platinum. — The two metals are precipitated 
with KCl and the potassium rutheniochloride is dissolved out with cold water 
containing a very small amount of KCl and alcohol. The ruthenium is then 
precipitated from an acid solution by additions of granulated zinc. 

** S. C. Ogbum, Jr., J. Am. Chem. Soc., 40 , 2493, 2507 (1926). 

“ “Select Methods in Chemical Analysis, “ Sir Wm. Crookes. Ijongmans, Green 
A Co. 
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A separation may be made by alloying with silver and dissolving the 
platinum and silver in HNOs, the ruthenium remaining as the residue. Gold 
should be added to the alloy to prevent the platinum from becoming colloidal. 
Treat with dilute aqua regia to remove the gold and a small amount of plati- 
num. The residue will be ruthenium with a small amount of silver chloride. 

From a concentrated solution of these metals precipitate the platinum 
with NH4CI. Evaporate the filtrate with potassium nitrate to dryness and 
boil the residue with alcohol when the residual platinum will remain behind 
while the ruthenium goes into solution. 

Separation of Ruthenium from Iridium. — The two metals are fused with 
EOli and KNOj as de>scribed above, the ruthenium forming a salt soluble in 
water and the iridium remaining as an oxide. 

To the solution of the two metals, sodium nitrite is added in excess, with 
sufficient sodium carbonate to keep the liquid neutral or alkaline. The whole 
is boiled until an orange color appears. The ruthenium and the iridium are 
converted into soluble double nitrites. Sodium sulfide is then added, small 
quantities at a time until the precipitated ruthenium sulfide is dissolved in 
the excess of alkaline sulfide. At first the addition of the sulfide gives the 
characteristic crimson tint due to ruthenium, but this quickly disappears and 
gives a bright chocolate-colored precipitate. The solution is boiled for a few 
minute.9, and allowed to become perfectly cold and then dilute HCl cautiously 
added until the dissolved ruthenium sulfide is precipitated and the solution 
is faintly acid. The solution is filtered and the precipitate washed with hot 
water. The filtrate will be free from ruthenium.^ 

The fu.sion with EQH and KXO 3 as described above is dissolved in water 
in a flask or retort; chlorine is passed through this solution and thence into two 
or three flasks containing a solution of EOII and alcohol. The two or three 
lla.sks w'hich form the conden.sing apparatus should be kept as cold as possible. 
The ruthenium is trfuisformed into volatile RuO^ which condenses in the flasks, 
wiiile the iridium remains in the retort. 

Separation of Ruthenium from Rhodium. — The mixed solution of the two 
metals is treated w'ith potassium nitrite os described above. The orange- 
yellow solution is evaporated to dryness upon the water bath and treated 
with absolute alcohol. The rhodium remains undissolved and can be filtered 
oil and washed with alcohol. The rhodium salt can be ignited with NH 4 CI 
and after washing yields metallic rhodium. See Separation of Rhodium from 
Ruthenium. 

Separation of Ruthenium from Osmium. — The tetroxides from the chlorine 
di.sti]lation are caught in HCl. After heating to about 70° C., air should be 
drawn through the distillate for about half an hour to eliminate the osmium. 
See Separation of Osmium from Ruthenium. 

“Select Methods in Chemical Analysis,” Sir Wm. Crookes. 
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GRAVIMETRIC METHODS FOR THE DETERMINATION OF 

RUTHENIUM 

Ruthenium is weighed as the residue or metallie ruthenium after it has 
been separated from the other metals. 

The residue containing ruthenium or osmiridium is fused in a silver crucible 
with five grams EOH and one gram KNOa at a low temperature from one- 
half to one hour. The mass is cooled and extracted with water. The orange- 
colored solution containing potassium ruthcnate is gently distilled in a current 
of chlorine whereby the volatile ruthenium tetroxide passes over into the 
receivers. All connections should be ground glass so that no Ku will be 
reduced in the joints. The solution in the distilling flask must be kept alkaline 
to prevent iridium chloride from distilling over with the llu. Add a small 
piece of KOPI after the first distillation and distill as before. Oftentimes it 
will be necessary to fuse again with KOH and KNOa and distill as stated 
above. Continue to pass chlorine through the alkaline solution until all 
effervescence ceases. Disconnect the chlorine and draw air through the a}>- 
paratus, heating the solution nearly to boiling. 

1. Receivers containing KOH solution (10 to 15% KOH) and alcohol. 

a. This alkaline solution containing the ruthenium tetroxide distillate is 
evaporated to a smaller volume and the ruthenium is precipitated by boiling 
with absolute alcohol. Filter, wash well with hot water, dilute HCl and again 
with hot water. Ignite, reduce in hydrogen and weigh as metallic Ru. 

b. The alkaline solution from the receivers is made acid with HCl and 
the Ru is precipitated from the hot solution with hydrogen sulfide gas. Filter, 
wash, ignite at a high temperature, reduce in hydrogen and weigh as metallic Ru. 

2. Receivers containing hydrochloric acid. 

a. This acid solution containing the ruthenium tetroxide distillate is heated 
to nearly boiling and the ruthenium is precipitated with hydrogen sulfide gas 
as under lb. 

b. The acid solution containing the Ru is evaporated to a concentrated 
solution and transferred to a weighed porcelain crucible. Evaporate to 
dryness, bake and ignite. Reduce in hydrogen and weigh as metallic Ru.^*^ 

c. Ruthenium may be estimated by precipitation with magnesium from 
solutions of its salts. The precipitate is washed with dilute sulfuric acid 
to remove excess of magnesium, dried, ignited in a current of hydrogen, cooled 
in carbon dioxide and weighed as metal.” 

d. Evaporate to a moist residue on the steam bath. Add 10 ml. of HCl and 
digest the solution for one-half hour. Add 50 ml. of water and heat the solution 
to boiling in order to complete the dissolving of the somewhat difficultly soluble 
ruthenium compound. When the ruthenium compound is completely dis- 
solved, filter the solution and wash the filter with diluted HCl (1 : 99). Th^ 
solution is filtered to ensure the elimination of a small amount of silica which 
may be present. Dilute the ruthenium solution to 200 ml., heat it to boiling, 
and add a filtered 10% solution of sodium bicarbonate until a precipitate begins 

A correction should be mode for impurities in the HCl used. 

” Text Book of Inorganic Chemistry, Vol. IX, Part I, J. N. Friend. 
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tn form. Add tht bicarbonate solution dropwiae until the acidity of the solu- 
tion reaches a value of pH 6 as indicated by the change in color from yellow to 
blue of brom cresol purple indicator present in the solution. Boil the solution 
for 5 to 6 minutes and filter it. 

Wipe the inner walls of the beaker and also the glass rod with a small piece 
of ashless filter paper. Thoroughly wash the filter and precipitate with a hot 
1 % solution of ammonium sulfate. Finally wash them 3 or 4 times with a 
cold 2 . 5 % solution of ammonium sulfate. 

Place the filter and precipitate in a porcelain crucible, dry them, and ehar 
the filter slowly. The dried filter will usually char completely when once it 
begins tn smoke. This operation should be done carefully in order to prevent 
loss of ruthenium by deflagration. Ignite the residue strongly in air and then 
in hydrogen. Cool the resulting metal in hydrogen and leach it well with hot 
water. This is done to ensure complete removal of soluble salts. It is well to 
leach the re,sidue in the crucible first and then to transfer it to a filter. Ignite 
the filter and metal in air and in hydrogen. Cool the residue in hydrogen 
and weigh it as metallic ruthenium.^* 

” Kaleigh Gilchrist, Research Paper 654, J. Research Nat. Bur. Standards, 12, 1934. 
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Elment, Rhodium. Rh. al.wt. 102.91; sp^fT. 12.5; m.p. 1955* C.; oxides, 

RhO| RhiOai RhOi 

DETECTION 

Rhodium ia found only in platinum ores. It is a white metal, difficultly 
fusible, and insoluble in acids. Rhodium, however, dissolves in aqua regia 
when alloyed with platinum, to a cherry red solution. It is also soluble in 
molten phosphoric acid and dissolves when fused with acid potassium sulfate 
with the formation of K]Rh(S04)]. If the metal is treated with chlorine in 
the presence of sodium chloride there forms a soluble salt, NaaRhCU. 

Sodium monoxide, RhO, is obtained by heating the hydroxide Rh(OH)]; 
by cupellation of an alloy of rhodium and lead, or by igniting the finely-divided 
metal in a current of air. It is a gray powder with a metallic appearance, and 
is not attacked by acids. When heated in hydrogen it is reduced with evolution 
of light.^' 

The oxide, RhjOj, is obtained as a gray iridescent spungy mass by heating 
the nitrate. It is also formed as a crystalline mass when sodium rhodochloride 
is heated in oxygen. It is perfectly soluble in acids.** 

Rhodium dioxide, Rh02, is obtained by repeated fusions of the metal with 
KOH and KNO3. It is attacked neither by alkalies nor by acids and is reduced 
by hydrogen only at a high temperature.” 

Hydrogen sulfide precipitates rhodium sulfide, when passed into a boiling 
hot solution containing rhodium. 

Potassium hydroxide precipitates at first a yellow hydroxide, Rh(()Il)] 
+H2O soluble in an excess of the reagent. If boiled, a dark gelatinous pre- 
cipitate separates. A solution of NasRhCU does not show this reaction im- 
mediately, but the precipitate appears in the course of time. Addition of 
alcohol causes a black precipitate immediately. 

Ammonium hydroxide produces a precipitate which dissolves in excess 
NH4OH on heating. Addition of HCl now produces a yellow precipitate, 
insoluble in HCl but soluble in NII4OH, 

Potasium nitrite precipitates from hut solutions a bright yellow precipitate 
of double nitrite of potassium and rhodium. 

Zinc, iron and formic acid precipitate rhodium as a black metal. 

Hydrogen reduces rhodium salts. 

To detect small amounts of rhodium in the presence of other metals, 
evaporate the solution and displace with a fresh solution of sodium hypo- 
chlorite; the yellow precipitate formed is soluble after an addition of acetic 
acid. After a long agitation the solution changes to an orange-yellow color 

''Treatise on Chemistry,” Roscoe and Schorlemmer. The MBcmillan Co. 
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and after a short time the color passes and finally a gray precipitate settles and 
the solution turns sky-blue.^ 


ESTIMATION 

Rhodium is estimated mainly in ores, thermocouples and salts. 

PREPARATION AND SOLUTION OF THE SAMPLE 

When rhodium is estimated in thermocouples or other alloys of platinum 
and rhodium the wire or sample is rolled to a thin ribbon and dissolved in 
aqua regia. (An alloy containing 30% of Rh is practically insoluble in aqua 
regia.) Both metals will go into solution, forming the chlorides of rhodium 
and platinum. The aqua regia will have to be replaced from time to time, as 
the alloy dissolves slowly. 

The rhodium from salts is precipitated with zinc and the black metallic 
rhodium cleaned with dilute aqua regia, filtered, washed, ignited and reduced 
with hydrogen. If platinum is present with the rhodium the residue will 
inviiriably contain a small amount of platinum after the aqua regia treatment, 
ir all the platinum is desired it will be necessary to alloy with silver as described 
on page 731. 

Some alloys and ores arc alloyed with silver and the silver and platinum are 
dissolved in HNOa. The residue is cleaned with aqua regia, dried, and weighed 
as metallic rhodium.®^ If the residue is ignited, reduce with hydrogen. 

The material or residue containing rhodium is fused with KHSO4, or better 
still K2S2O7, for some time at a red heat and the mass leached with hot water 
acidified with HCl. The rose-red solution contains the rhodium. Several 
fusions are generally necessary. 


SEPARATIONS 

Separation of Rhodium from Platinum. — Alloys and ores containing plati- 
fium and rhodium dissolve slowly in aqua regia as stated above. After ex- 
pelling the HNO« add NH 4 CI. The precipitate is filtered and washed with 
dilute ammonium chloride solution, which dissolves the rhodium salt. A very 

Prescott and Johnson. 

" See Separations under Ir. 
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small amount of rhodium will color the filtrate pink to a rose^red color, de- 
pending on the amount of rhodium present. A green tinge in the ammonium 
chloroplatinate indicates the presence of rhodium. 

A solution of NaOU is added to the HCl solution of the two metals until 
yellow rhodium hydroxide begins to separate. After neutralizing, the volume 
of the solution should be so adjusted that the estimated total content of Pt 
and Rh does not exceed 1 gram per 100 ml. A mixture of equal volumes of 
solutions containing 00 grams of crystallized barium chloride and 30 grams of 
anhydrous sodium carbonate per liter, respectively, is added. Not less than 
5 ml. of each solution is taken. After the suspension of barium carbonate 
is added, the solution is rapidly heated to boiling and boiled for two or three 
minutes. The residue is filtered off and vrashed several times with a hot 2% 
solution of sodium chloride, after which it is returned, with the filter paper, 
to the original beaker and digested with 25 ml. PICl (IHCl to 4 H 2 O] until 
solution is complete. Dilute with water and filter off the paper pulp. Adjust 
the volume to about 150 ml., heat to incipient boiling for 30 to 45 minutes 
w'hile a current of hydrogen sulfide is passed in. After the precipitation the 
rhodium sulfide is filtered off at once, Avashed with Avater containing a little 
ammonium chloride, and ignited in a weighed porcelain crucible. The ignited 
sulfide is reduced and cooled in hydrogen, and Aveighed as metallic Rh.^’^ 

Separation of Ilhodium from Iridium. — A separation can be made by 
adding sodium nitrite in excess to the solution of the two metals, with a 
suflScient quantity of sodium carbonate to make the solution neutral or 
alkaline; this is boiled until the solution assumes a clear orange color. The 
rhodium and iridium are converted into soluble double nitrites. A solu- 
tion of sodium sulfide is added in slight excess and the liquid made slightly 
acid. The rhodium is precipitated as dark-brown rhodium sulfide. 

A solution of rhodium and iridium is CA-aporated with HCl and displaced 
with a large excess of acid sodium sulfite, NallSOs, and alloAved to stand 
sometime when a pale yellow double salt of rhodium and sodium sulfite slowly 
separates out while the solution becomes nearly colorless. Wash out the 
precipitate, and heat with hot concentrated H 2 S 04 till the sulfurous acid is 
driven off. Heat the material in a crucible until rid of all free sulfuric acid. 
Then the iridium is dissolved out as a sulfak; with a deep chrome-green color, 
while a double salt of sodium sulfate and rhodium oxide remains behind. This 
is flesh color insoluble in w^ater and acids. Boil with aqua regia, wash, dry, 
heat and the salt decomposes into rhodium and sodium sulfate.” 

Rhodium can also be separated from iridium, w^hen the latter is present as an 
iridic salt' such as Ir(S 04 ) 2 , by precipitating the mixed salts 'with caustic potash, 
dissolving the hydroxides in dilute sulfuric acid and adding caesium sulfate. 
The sparingly soluble rhodium caesium-alum separates in the cold, and can 
readily be purified by recrystallization and then by electrolysis.” 

The residue of rhodium and iridium is melted or scorified with test lead. 
The lead button is cleaned and dissolved in dilute HNO 3 . After filtering and 
washing the residue, do not ignite, but wash the contents of the filter into a 
beaker and fume Avith H^SOi from one to three hours. When cool, dilute with 

® Edward Wichers, J. Am. Chera. Soc., 4^ 1818 (1924). 

^ Handbuch dcr Anorgoniseben Cbemie, 0. Dammer. F. Enke, Stuttgart. 

“ "Treatise on Chemifltzy,” Roscoe and Schorlemmer. The Macmillan Co. 
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water and let stand over night. The residue contains the iridium and a small 
amount of PbS04, while the solution contains the rhodium as the sulfate. To 
make a further separation from impurities present, the sulfate solution is 
made alkaline with NaOH and boiled. Let stand until cold and filter off the 
rliodium hydroxide. Digest with HCl until all the hydroxide has dissolved. 
Filter and wash with hot water. Evaporate the filtrate to dryness, dissolve in 
hot water and add about 15 ml. of sodium nitrite solution (40% NaNOi). 
Heat until all action ceases, then add sodium carbonate to the hot solution 
until no more precipitate forms. Let cool, filter and wash with hot water. 
Acidify the filtrate with dilute acetic acid and add potassium chloride solution 
(20% KCl) until all the Rh is precipitated. Let stand over night at 50 to 
60" C. When cold, filter the white precipitate, washing with 20% KCl solution 
containing a little NaNOj. The white precipitate of potassium rhodium nitrite 
is digested with IK'l, filtered and washed with hot water. Evaporate the 
nCl solution to drync.ss, add ainmonium formate and heat until dry. Ignite, 
wash free from salts with hot water, reduce in hydrogen, cool in CO2, and weigh 
as metallic Kh. 

Separation of Rhodium, Platinum and Palladium.— Having the three in 
solution precipitate the platinum with NH4CI as described under Platinum. 
After filtering off the (NI'J4)oPtCU precipitate, and after neutralizing the filtrate 
with NasCOg add mercuric cyanide to separate the palladium as Pd(CN)2 as 
described under palladium. The filtered solution is evaporated to df’yness 
with an excess of HCl. On treating the residue with alcohol, the double 
chloride of rhodium and sodium is left undissolved as a red powder. By 
heating this in a tube through which hydrogen is passed the rhodium is reduced 
te the metallic state and the sodium chloride is washed out with water leaving a 
gray powder of metallic rhodium. 

The residue containing these three metals is scorified with test lead, and 
the resultant lead button cupelled with silver. The silver bead is dissolved 
in dilute HNOs; the solution filtered, washed with hot water, ignited, and the 
residue treated w'ith dilute aqua regia to dissolve any platinum or palladium 
that may be present. I'ilter, wash with hot water, ammonia water, and again 
with hot water. Ignite and reduce in hydrogen as metallic Rh.“ (See 
Separations under Ir.) 

Separation of Rhodium from Ruthenium. — The solution containing the two 
metals is treated with sodium nitrate as above and evaporated to dryness. 
The residue is powdered and treated in a flask with absolute alcohol. After 
filt/cring and washing with alcohol the rhodium remains undissolved. 

The substance or residue containing the rhodium and ruthenium may be 
fused with KHSO4 in a porcelain or platinum crucible causing the rhodium to 
go into solution as already described. The ruthenium remains insoluble. 

See distillation of ruthenium. 

Veiy often this Rh coniaina lead in amounts varying frum a trace to 35%. 
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GRAVIMETRIC METHODS FOR THE DETERMINATION 
OF RHODIUM 

1. The solution containing rhodium is treated with zinc and the residue is 
washed well with hot water acidulated with HCl. The residue is then cleaned 
with dilute aqua regia and the black metallic rhodium is filtered off, dried, and 
ignited in hydrogen. Cool and weigh as metallic rhodium. 

2. The rhodium solution containing about 5 % free acid is treated for oins 
half to one hour with a rapid stream of HsS while the solution is kept boiling 
on the hot plate. Let settle over night, filter, wash well with hot water, ignite, 
reduce in hydrogen, cool in CO2 and weigh as metallic rhodium. 

3. The solution containing the rhodium is made alkaline with KOI! and 
then acid with formic acid, boil, and the rhodium will be precipitated as finely 
divided metallic rhodium. After filtering wash well with hot water, ignite, 
clean with dilute aqua regia and finish in the usual manner. 

4. After the platinum and the palladium are eliminated, the residue of Ir, 
Rh and Ru is fused with K2S2O7 in a porcelain crucible and the melt dissolved in 
water. Filter, wash with hot water, and after acidulating with HCl the Rh 
is precipitated with C.P. powdered zinc, hydrogen sulfide gas or both. Filter, 
wash with hot w^ater and ignite. Glean the residue with dilute HNO3, then 
with dilute aqua regia, wash with hot water, ignite in hydrogen and W'eigh as 
metallic Rh.^ 

5. The residue containing Ir, Rh, Ru and Os is fused with five grams KOH 
and one gram KNOs, and the Ru and Os are distilled with chlorine as explained 
under ruthenium. The solution from the distilling flask is filtered, washed with 
water and the filtrate is made acid, zinced thoroughly, filtered, joined with the 
original residue and the whole ignited. The residue of impure Ir and Rh is 
scorified with test lead, the lead button dissolved in dilute HNOa and the residuo 
treated with H2SO4 as explained under Separation of Rh from Ir. The clear 
rhodium sulfate solution is treated with C.P. powdered zinc, hydrogen sulfide 
gas or both, and the precipitate is treated as explained above and weighed as 
metallic Rh.^'^ 

6. The solution from the distilling flask is zinced well as explained abo\T. 
The residue is filtered, washed, ignited and boiled with a few ml. of HNO3 anJ 
then boiled with H28O4 for one to three hours. Cool, dilute with three times 
volume of water, filter and wash thoroughly wdth hot water. The rhodium 
sulfate solution is made alkaline with KOH and boiled with alcohol until all 
the rhodium is precipitated and the .solution is clear. Filter, wash with hot 
water, dilute HNO3 and again with hot water. Ignite, reduce in hydrogen and 
weigh as metallic Rh. 

7. Rhodium is conveniently estimated by precipitation with magnesium 
from solutions of its salts. The precipitate is washed with dilute H2SO4 to 
remove excess of magnesium, dried, ignited in a current of hydrogen, coolco 
in carbon dioxide and weighed as metal.^ 

•• This weight may be somewhat high due to contamination with Zn, as well 
other impurities either from the solution or reagent. 

Text Book of Inorganic Chemistry, Vol. IX, Part I. J. N. Friend. 
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8 . A solution eontaininj^ the rhodium and iridium as chlondes, together 
with the excess of dimethylglyoxime remaining from the precipitation of 
palladium is placed in a 500-ml. Krlenmeyer flaskp (See 6 under Gravimetric 
Methods for Palladium). Place a short-stemmed funnel in the mouth of the 
3ask. Add 10 ml. of HjjS 04 and 2 to 3 ml. of HNOb, and evaporate until heavy 
vapors of H 2 S 04 are evolved. To ensure complete destruction of organic mat- 
ter, add a small quantity of HNO 3 from time to time and continue to heat over 
a free flame, keeping the solution in constant motion. Dilute the cooled solution 
with 20 ml, of water and again evaporate it until vapors of H 2 SO 4 appear. This 
is done to destroy nitroso compounds which may interfere in the precipitation 
of rhodium by titanous chloride. 

Transfer the sulfate solution to a clean, unetched beaker, dilute it to 200 
ml. and heat it to boiling. Add dropwise a solution of titanous chloride (a 20% 
solution of this reagent may be purchased) until the supernatant liquid appears 
slightly purple. If the snlution is placed over a 100-watt light and stirred, 
observation of the end-ixiint is greatly facilitated. The metallic rhodium 
which is precipitated quickly coagulates into a spongy mass. If much iridium 
is present, the end-point can be determined by the lack of formation of any 
further precipitate and the appeanince of an orange color in the solution. Boil 
the solution for two minutes and filter it. Wipe the walls of the beaker and 
also the stirring rod with a piece of ashless filter paper. Wash the filter and 
precipitated metal thoroughly with cold (room temperature) diluted H 2 SO 4 
(2.5:97.5). 

Place the filter with its contents in a 5()0-ml. Erlenmeycr flask, add 10 ml. 
of H 2 SO 4 , char gently, add 5 ml. of HNOj, and digest the solution on a hot 
plate. Usually, the rhodium dissolves fairly readily. Complete the solution 
of the rhodium by heating the flask over a free flame, keeping the contents of 
the flask in constant motion. Ensure the destruction of organic matter and 
the elimination of nitroso com))ounds. If some black specks remain, dilute 
the solution, filter it and return the filter to the flask. Wipe down the walls of 
the flask with a piece of ashless filter paper. Add 5 ml. of H 2 SO 4 , char the 
paper, and destroy all organic matter with HNO 3 . Heat the solution until 
heavy vapors of H 2 SO 4 are evolved. This treatment will dissolve any remaining 
metal and will leave only a slight deposit of colorless silica. 

Precipitate the rhodium a second time in the manner described above. 
Redissolve the rhodium as before, dilute the H 2 SO 4 solution with 20 ml. of 
water and 10 ml. of IlCI and boil the resulting solution for fifteen minutes, 
This treatment is necessary to convert the rhodium into a form which will 
allow complete precipitation by hydrogen sulfide. During this treatment, the 
color of the solution will change from yellow to rose. Filter the solution and 
Wash the filter with diluted HCl (1: 99). Finally, dilute the solution to a 
Volume of from 400 to 500 ml. 

Precipitate the rhodium with H 2 S as directed under 2 , Filter the solution 
and wash the precipitate with diluted II 2 SO 4 (2.5:97.5), and finally with 
diluted HCl ( 1 : 99 ). Place the filter with the sulfide precipitate in a porcelain 
crucible. Ignite the dried precipitate carefully in air. Finally, ignite the 
Oxidized residue in hydrogen, cool the resulting metal in hydrogen and weigh 
it as metallic rhodium.®* 

Gilchrist and Wichers, J. Am. Chem. Sdc., 57, 2565 (1935). 
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Elmmi, Osmim. Os. aLwt. 1P1.5, sp.gT. 22.4; m.p. 2700° C.7 oxides, 

OsO, ObiO„ OsOi, OBO 4 

DETECTION 

Osmium occurs with platinum ores as a natural alloy with iridium (Os- 
miridium) and remains undissolvcd in the form of hard, white metalljo-luoking 
grains when the ores are treated with aqua regia. The chloride.^, OsClj and 
OsCh, combine with the alkali chlorides. Through the action of HNO3, 
aqua regia or heating in a stream of moist chlorine, osmic tetroxidc is formed. 
OSO4 is very volatile and the fumes are poisonous. It is detected readily by 
the odor when heated, as the fumes are highly corrosive and disagreeable like 
chlorine. Chlorine passed over hot osmium mixed with KCl gives KiOsCln, 
which dissolves in cold water. 

The oxy-hydrogen flame oxidizes the metal but does not melt it. When 
strongly heated in contact wdth air, the finely divided osmium burns and is 
converted into OSO4, commonly called osmic acid. 

Osmium monoxide, OsO, is obtained when the corresponding sulfite mixed 
with sodium carbonate is iguited in a current of carbon dioxide. It is a grayish- 
black powder insoluble in acids.^’ 

The oxide, OsjOj, is a black insoluble pow-dcr obtained by heating its salts 
with sodium carbonate in a current of carbon dioxide."’ 

Osmium dioxide, OSO2, is obtained from its salts in a similar way to the 
foregoing oxides. It is likewise formed when its hydroxide is heated in a 
current of carbon dioxide.” 

Osmium tetroxide, OSO4. Very finely-divided metallic osmium oxidize.s 
slowly at the ordinary temperature, and at about 400 ° C. takes fire with forma- 
tion of OSO4. The denser the metal the higher is the temperature needed 
for oxidation.” 

Hydrogen sulfide precipitates dark brown osmium sulfide, OsS2, but only 
in the presence of some strong mineral acid ; from an aqueous solution of osmic 
acid there forms a dark brownish-black sulfide, OBS4. These are insoluble in 
ammonium sulfide. 

Potassium hydroxide precipitates reddish-brown osmium hydroxide, 
Os(OH)4. ... 

Ammonium hydroxide precipitates the osmium hydroxide. 

Zinc and formic acid precipitate black metallic osmium. 

Hydrogen reduces osmium compounds to the metal. 

Potassium nitrite added to a solution of osmic acid reduces it to osmou.s 
acid which unites with an alkali forming a beautiful red salt. 

Sodium sulfite yields a deep violet coloration and a dark blue osmium 
sulfite separates out gradually. 

” "Treatise on Chemistry,” Roscoe and Schorlemmer. The Macmillan Co. 
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PhoBphoniB reduces osmium from an aqueous solution.’* 

Mercury precipitates osmium from an aqueous solution of osmic acid mixed 
with HCl. 

Stannous chloride produces a brown precipitate, dissolving in HCl to give 
a brown fluid. 

B^naphthalamine hydrochloride produces a blue color when reacting with a 
sodium or potassium osmate solution. This is a delicate and characteristic 
test which can be used in the presence of ruthenium.’" 

Thiourea, CS(NHi) 2 , when added to a solution containing OsO, or K 2 OSCI 6 
acidified with a few drops of HCl and heated for a few minutes, causes a deep 
red or rose color to appear.’^ 


ESTIMATION 

Osmium is estimated mainly in osmiridium, synthetic alloys for pen-point 
material, spark points and platinum residues. 


PllEPAllATION AND SOLUTION OF THE SAMPLE 

After the platinum is extracted the residue or osmiridium is mixed with 
two or three times its weight of common table salt. The mixture is put in a 
porcelain nr silica tube and heated to a dull red heat ; moist chlorine is then 
passed through the tube and thence through receivers containing EOH and 
CjUjOH to catch the Os and Hu that pass over. The mass is cooled and 
dissolved with w'ater. After several treatments the entire group of platinum 
metals will be in solution. 

The osmium material may also be fused with KOH and ENO 3 and the melt 
dissolved in water. The osmium will be in solution as potassium osmate, 
KaOsOj, while the iridium remains as residue. 

Cold selenic acid has no appreciable action on osmium; at about 120 ° C., 
however, the metal is dissolved to a colorless solution which contains selenious 
arid and OsO<, but no selenate.” 

” Ogburn atid Miller, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 52, 42, 1030. 

L. Chugaev, Compt. rend., 167, 235, 1918. 

“ K, Hradecky. See C. A., 12, 657 (1918). 
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SEPARATIONS 

In most cases osmium is separated from the other metals present by 
distillation or volatilization. See Gravimetric Methods. 


GRAVIMETRIC METHODS FOR THE DETERMINATION OF 

OSMIUM 


The osmium is very difficult to ascertain on account of the element being 
very volatile. 

1. The potassium osmate, K2OSO4, solution is put in a small retort and 
boiled with HNO3, the OSO4 is conducted into receivers containing NaOH solu- 
tion and C2HfiOH. The osmate solution from the receivers is heated gently and 
strips of aluminum are plunged in ; the osmium will be deposited in metallic form, 
while the aluminum dissolves in the soda. Care must be taken not to arid too 
much aluminum, as an aluminate might be precipitated which is troublesome. 
When the solution is decolorized, the dense precipitated osmium is washed by 
decantation ^dth water to remove the sodium aluminate, and then with 5 % 
H2SO4 solution to remove the excess aluminum. The osmium is dried in a bell- 
jar filled with hydrogen, then heated to a dull redness and cooled in a current of 
hydrogen. The osmium is weighed as the metal. As a check the osmium may 
be driven off in the form of OBO4 by heating to redness with plenty of air, or 
better, in a current of oxygen and weighing again. 

2. The osmate solution from the condensing receivers or from the fusion of 
KOH and KNO3 containing the ruthenium and osmium is placed in a retort 
and HCl is added, A slow current of air or oxygen is passed through the 
retort and thence through receivers containing KOH and alcohol similar to 
the ones mentioned above. These receivers are kept as cold as possible. The 
osmium is distilled over as OSO4 while the ruthenium remains in the retort. 
Combine the solutions in the receivers and proceed to determine the osmium 
as described. 


3 . The potassium or sodium osmate solution from the receivers above or 
where osmium tetroxide is dissolved in potassium hydroxide solution aim 
alcohol is heated at 40 or 50 ® C. to form potassium osmate. A slight excess of 
dilute sulfuric acid is added and then 10 ml. more of alcohol in order to prevent 
reoxidatioii. After ten or twelve hours, a bluish-black deposit settles, wliih> 
the supernatant liquid is colorless and free from osmium. The precipitate if* 
filtered, washed with aqueous alcohol, and converted into metallic osmium by 
reduction in a current of hydrogen. 


Select Methods of Chemical Analysis," Sir Wm. Crookes. Longmans, Grcpn 

A Co. 
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4. The residue containing osmium is fused with five grams KOH and one 
gram KNOi in a silver crucible as explained under ruthenium. Add HNO« 
slowly to the distilling flask which is connected to receivers containing NaOH 
solution and alcohol (10% NaOH and 10% C2H6OH). Draw the distillate 
over gently with the aid of the vacuum, the same as for the chlorine distillation 
under ruthenium. Continue the HNO3 until strongly acid and then boil for 
a short time. Transfer the alkaline solution containing the OSO4 distillate to 
a beaker and pass in hydrogen sulfide gas while the solution is heating until 
saturation; then add HCl until the solution is distinctly acid and continue to 
saturate the hot acid solution with hydrogen sulfide gas. Let stand over night, 
filter through a weighed Gooch crucible, washing well with hot water. Ignite 
in hydrogen, cool in CO2 and weigh as metallic Os. 

Notes. — The ignition of the sulfide precipitate in hydrogen leaves the osmium 
containing some sulfur. A correction can oe made, however, by dissolving the residue 
in aqua regia and preci])iiaiiiig the .sulfur with barium sulfate. 

The liydrogen used in the rediu'tion of the osmium should be displaced with CO* 
bcrorc the air is admitted, to prevent explosion caused by the catalytic action of the 
mclal. 

After the osmium is removed with HNO3 as described above, the ruthenium 
can be distilled after making the contents of the flaKsk alkaline with KOH. 
Proceed then as described under the distillation of ruthenium, 

5. The sodium osmate solution from the receivers above is treated with 
concentrated HCl until slightly acid. Heat to the boiling point to change the 
sodium osmate to sodium chlorosmate. An excess of a saturated aqueous 
solution of strychnine sulfate is added and warmed on the water bath to coagu- 
late the canary-yellow’^ precipitate. Filter immediately through a prepared 
Gooch crucible and after washing thoroughly wdth w^arm water to remove the 
chlorides, dry at 105° €. Weigh as (C21H22O2N 2)308 and calculate the per- 
centage of Os in the salt, using the empirical factor 0.1758. 

The other platinum metals also precipitate with strychnine sulfate, but 
that of ruthenium is soluble in boiling 95% ethyl alcohol. This affords a 
ready method of separating osmium from ruthenium. Precipitate both metals 
with a small excess of a saturated solution of strychnine sulfate and add an 
equal volume of 95% ethyl alcohol. Boil the mixture until the precipitates 
dissolve. Upon cooling, the osmium compound reprecipitates and after 
standing for one and one-half hours, is filtered through a prepared Gooch filter 
as explained above.^* 

6. The osmium is distilled from the distilling flask as OsOi by adding HNOg 
as described above. The distillate is caught in receivers containing 160 ml. of 
dilute HCl (1 : 1), freshly saturated with SO2, in the first receiver, and 60 ml. 
of the same reagent in each of the other two absorbing flasks. 

Unite the portions of the absorbing solution and evaporate as far as possible 
on the steam-bath in a clean, unetclied beaker. It is important, in precipitating 
the platinum metals hydrolytically, that the beakers used do not have an 
etched surface. An etched beaker often becomes stained with the precipitate, 
And this stain cannot always be removed readily. Digest the residue with 
10 ml. of HCl for fifteen minutes, and evaporate a second time. Repeat the 

^ S. 0. Ogbum, Jr. and L. F. Miller, J. Am. Chem, Soc., 52, 42, 1930. 
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digestion with HCl and the evaporation three times more. This is done to 
ensure complete decomposition of any sulfite compounds of osmium. Dissolve 
the residue from the last evaporation in 150 ml. of water. Heat the resulting 
solution to boiling, and add to it a filtered 10% solution of sodium bicarbonate 
until a precipitate appears and suddenly coagulates. Add a few drops of brom 
phenol blue indicator solution (0.04%) to the hot solution. This indicator 
changes from yellow to blue at pH 4. Add the bicarbonate solution dropwise 
until the indicator assumes a faint bluish color. Finally, boil the solution from 
five to six minutes to ensure complete precipitation of the hydrated osmium 
dioxide. 

Filter the solution through a Munroe platinum crucible, carefully pouring 
the supernatant liquid through first. Transfer the precipitate, and wipe the 
inner walls of the beaker and also the glass rod with a rubber policeman which 
has been thoroughly wetted so that the precipitate will not cling to it. It 
should be borne in mind that filter paper must not be used to wipe the beaker, 
although it is used when handling precipitates of any of the other five platinum 
metals. Wash the precipitate thoroughly with a hot 1 % solution of ammonium 
chloride, and then cover it with solid ammonium chloride. Moisten the am- 
monium chloride with a few drops of the wash solution and saturate the pre- 
cipitate by applying auction. If desired, a saturated solution of ammonium 
chloride may be used to impregnate the precipitate. Continue the suction until 
the bottom of the crucible is coated with solidified ammonium chloride. Wipe 
off this coating of salt and place the platinum cap on the bottom of the crucible. 

Cover the crucible with a Rose lid, preferably of quartz. Ignite a stream of 
hydrogen from a Rose delivery tube, likewise of quartz, and regulate the stream 
BO that a very small flame is produced. Then insert the tube through the 
opening in the lid. The hydrogen flame will probably become extinguished 
by this operation and must be reignited. This is done by momentarily placing 
a burner flame under the crucible. The hydrogen will now burn as it emerges 
from under the lid at the edge of the crucible. The ignited hydrogen generates 
the requisite amount of heat to dehydrate the osmium compound without 
causing deflagration. After five minutes, gradually heat the crucible with the 
burner flame until all of the ammonium chloride is expelled. Ignite the osmium 
residue strongly in hydrogen for ten minutes. Remove the burner and allow 
the crucible to cool somewhat. Extinguish the hydrogen flame by momentarily 
breaking the current of hydrogen, and allow the crucible to cool to room tem- 
perature. Finally, displace the hydrogen with a current of COj, without even 
momentary access of air. If the hydrogen is not displaced by an inert gas, such 
as CO 2 , the reduced metal will be rapidly attacked when first exposed to the 
air, with significant loss of osmium. Weigh the residue as metallic osmium.*^ 

“ Gilchrist and Wichers, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 57, 2565 (1935). 
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DETERMINATION OF IRIDIUM, PALLADIUM, PLATINUM AND 
RHODIUM IN DENTAL GOLD ALLOYS 

The alloys are usually in the form of wires, bands or plates. These should 
be rolled out to a ribbon or sheet .003 to .005 inch thick. These rolled pieces 
are then clipped to short lengths or small squares one-sixteenth to one-cighth 
of an inch in size. 

A sample of .5 gram to 2 grains is taken at random from those small pieces, 
and dissolved at a low temperature in about 25 ml. of dilute aqua regia (1 part 
aqua regia to 1 part H2O) in a 250 ml. beaker. Silver chloride will remain as an 
insoluble residue, which should be broken up from time to time with a glass rod 
until the alloy is completely decomposed. Add 150 to 200 ml. of water and 
digest for about an hour. Set aside to cool until the supernatant liquid is 
perfectly clear, when the silver chloride is filtered off, washed well with water, 
and hot dilute NH4OH (1 part NH4OH to 1 part of H2O) is poured on the 
paper in successive portions until no more of the silver yhloride can be seen. 
The iridium will be left on the paper as a black metallic residue. The {datinum 
and palladium that were present will be in solution with the silver chloride. 
After washing the paper and iridium residue several times with hot 1 % NH4OH, 
place the paper and residue in a small beaker, add 15 to 25 ml. of dilute NH4OH, 
and digest for half an hour. Filter through a small paper and wash well with 
hot 1% NH4OH. Transfer the paper and residue to a weighed porcelain 
crucible for the determination of iridium. This residue is ignited in air to 
bum off the paper, then reduced in hydrogen and weighed as metallic iridium. 

When the weight of the residue amounts to not more than .2 or .3% of the 
sample, the amount of platinum that is with the iridium is so small that it may 
be neglected. When larger aiimunts of iridium are present it is usually neces- 
sary to separate the platinum in the residue from iridium, (See page 733 — 
Method of Deville and Stas, Modified by Gilchrist.) 

Unite the two ammoniacal filtrates and acidify with HNO3 to re-precipitate 
the silver chloride. This is filtered off and washed well with w^arm water. 
The filtrate is evaporated to dryness and cautiously add HCl, and again eva- 
porate the residue to a small volume and transfer to a porcelain crucible where 
the residue is evaporated to dryness. Add about 10 grams of sodium p3rro- 
Bulfate and fuse the mixture for about a half hour at a red heat, cool, and dis- 
solve the melt in hot water. Pass H2S through the solution for about a half 
hour while it is heated to incipient boiling on the hot plate. Filter off the 
platinum and palladium sulfides, wash and ignite to metal in a porcelain cruci- 
ble. Dissolve the residue in the crucible in a few ml. of dilute aqua regia, 
filter off any silica, and add the solution to the main portion of the samples 
before the determination of platinum or palladium is made. If the original 
alloy contains no tin the above solution is evaporated to dryness and taken up 
with a little water followed by 10 ml. HCl. Dilute to about 200 ml., add about 
50 ml. of a saturated solution of HO 2 in water and digest for about an hour. 
Additional SOz solution (10 to 20 ml.) is added and the solution is set aside to 
cool. The supernatant liquid is poured through a tight paper which has been 

^ William H. Swanger, Bureau of Standards, Scientific Papers of the Bureau of 
Standards, No. 532. 1926. 
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treated with filter paper pulp. Wash the gold thoroughly in the beaker by 
decantation with a hot 1% solution of HCl. The paper is washed thoroughly 
and together with the small amount of gold caught on it, is returned to the 
beaker. This gold precipitate is dissolved in 20 ml. of dilute aqua regia, 
filtered and washed with hot 1 % HCl. The solution is then evaporated to 
dryness at a low temperature. Take up with 2 or 3 ml. HCl and again eva- 
porate to dryness. Repeat until HNOs is eliminated. The residue is taken 
up with 5 ml. HCl, 8 to 10 drops H2SO4 and 150 ml. H2O. Fifty ml. of a 
saturated solution of oxalic acid is added and the solution is boUed for not more 
than 15 minutes as prolonged boiling will precipitate some of the platinum 
or palladium. Ten ml. more of the oxalic acid is added and the solution is 
boiled for a minute or two, then is set on the steam bath for not less than four 
hours. Filter off the gold precipitate on a paper that has been treated with 
filter-paper pulp. Wash the beaker and the paper with the gold precipitate 
thoroughly with hot water. 

The filtrate is evaporated to dryness, 5 ml. H2SO4 is added and again eva- 
porated on the hot plate until nearly all the HuS04 has been driven off. The 
oxalic acid will thus be eliminated. 

The residue is digested with 10 ml. dilute aqua regia until all of the precipi- 
tated metals are again dissolved. The solution is filtered off from any silica 
(from the glassware) and added to the filtrate from the first precipitation of 
the gold. This solution is evaporated to dryness at a low temperature and 
the residue is digested with 10 ml. dilute aqua regia until all of it is in solution. 
Dilute to about 250 ml. and cool to room temperature. Enough of a 1% 
solution of climethylglyoxime in alcohol is added to precipitate all of the 
palladium. The solution must not be heated as some of the platinum may be 
precipitated. After standing for one hour the precipitate is filtered off on a 
paper of suitable size and washed well with hot water. Additional reagent 
is added to the filtrate to ascertain whether or not all of the palladium has been 
precipitated. The precipitate with the paper is returned to the beaker and 
dissolved, 011 the steam bath, in 25 ml. of dilute aqua regia. The paper pulp 
is filtered off, washed with hot water, and ignited in a porcelain crucible. Any 
metallic residue is dissolved in the crucible with a few ml. of dilute aqua regia 
and the solution is added to the main solution of the palladium. This solution 
is diluted to about 250 ml. and the palladium is precipitated as before. The 
precipitate is filtered on a Gooch crucible, washed thoroughly with hot water, 
dried at 110"^ C., and weighed. The weight of the precipitate multiplied by 
.3167 gives the weight of palladium. 

The precipitate nan be filtered on a paper, and after washing and allowing 
to drain, the paper with the precipitate is removed from the funnel and carefully 
wrapped in another ashless filter paper. The whole is placed in a porcelain 
crucible and dried at a temperature not exceeding 110° C. Heat gently in 
hydrogen to decompose the compound. Ignite the paper in air and the residue 
is reduced to metallic palladium by heating strongly for several minutes in an 
atmosphere of hydrogen, and letting it cool very gradually. Weigh as metallic 
palladium. 

The filtrates from the precipitation of palladium are united and evaporated 
to dryness. The excess of dimethylglyoxime is destroyed by adding about 5 
ml. HNO3 and digesting on the steam bath, The solution is again evaporated 
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to dryness and the residue digested with 10 ml. HCI and enough water to 
dissolve the salts present. 

The copper is precipitated at this time as cuprous thiocyanate. Palladium 
shows some tendency to contaminate the precipitate of cuprous thiocyanate. 
For this reason it is recommended that palladium be separated before the 
determination of copper is made. If the cuprous thiocyanate is contaminated 
with platinum the precipitate should be dissolved and reprecipitated. 

The filtrate or filtrates from the precipitation of copper is evaporated to 
dryness. The excess of thiocyanate is destroyed by adding 5 to 10 ml. HNO3 
and digesting the mixture at a low temperature for about half an hour. The 
solution is again evaporated to dryness. The HNO3 is completely expelled by 
heating the residue on the hot plate with 5 or 10 ml. H2SO4 until fumes of 
HsS 04 appear. The residue is cooled and digested with 29 ml. of dilute HCI. 
The solution is finally diluted to about 100 ml. and boiled to put all of the 
platinum compounds in solution. The solution will usually contain a small 
amount of silica. This is filtered off and ignited in a porcelain crucible. The 
residue is leached with dilute aqua regia to dissolve the small amount of 
platinum it usually contains. This solution is evaporated separately to expel 
the HNOa and is then taken up with HCI and added to the main solution con- 
taining the platinum. This solution contains the platinum as well as rhodium 
and impurities. 

Precipitate the platinum and the rhodium with IhS as described before. 
If rhodium is absent the platinum sulfide is filtered off, ignited to metal and 
weighed as platinum. 

When great accuracy is desired, this ignited sponge is dissolved in 10 ml, 
of dilute aqua regia and the solution is evaporated to dryness on tbe steam bath. 
HNOa is expelled by adding 2 or 3 ml. HCI and repeating the evaporation to 
dryness. The residue is taken up with 20 ml. of dilute HCI and 2 or 3 ml. 
H2SO4. The solution is diluted to about 300 mi. and the precipitation of the 
platinum with HjS is repeated. In this way any error due to the presence of 
alkali salts in the first precipitate is eliminated. 

If rhodium is present the sulfides of platinum and rhodium are filtered off 
and ignited, first in air, then in hydrogen, and weighed as metallic platinum 
plus rhodium. 

The weighed sponge is transferred to a beaker and digested on the steam 
bath with 15 to 20 ml. of aqua regia. A little of the acid should be poured 
into the crucible in which the sponge was ignited to dissolve any metal adhering 
to the walls. The sponge generally dissolves completely. If there is a residue 
the solution is poured off and the residue is washed by decantation. Fresh 
portions of acid are added until it is certain that no more of the residue will 
dissolve. The residue may be considered to be rhodium. It is filtered off and 
ignited in the weighed porcelain crucible that is to be used for the determination 
of rhodium. 

The solution of platinum and rhodium is evaporated nearly to dryness to 
expel most of the excess acids and is then diluted to about 200 ml. The free 
acid in the solution is neutralized with sodium hydroxide solution, using 4 to 8 
drops of a .4 solution of cresol red as indicator. The alkaline color of the 
indicator need not persist for more than a few seconds. A freshly prepared 
mixture consisting of 5 ml. of a solution containing 90 grams of crystallized 
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barium chloride per liter, and 5 ml. of a solution containing 36 grams of an- 
hydrous sodium carbonate per liter is added to precipitate the rhodium. 
After the suspension of barium carbonate is added the solution is rapidly heated 
to boiling and boiled for two minutes. The residue is filtered ofi, washed 
several times with a hot 2 % solution of sodium chloride, returned, together 
with the paper, to the beaker, and digested with 25 ml. HCl (1 part HCl and 
4 parts HjO) until solution is complete. The presence of barium carbonate 
with the rhodium hydroxide may be noted by the evolution of CO: when the 
acid is added. If no barium carbonate is present the platinum-rhodium solution 
should be given a second treatment. If the first precipitate contains barium 
carbonate the filtrate may be acidified with IICl and set aside for the subsequent 
recovery of platinum. 

After the mixture of l)arium carbonate and rhodium hydroxide has dissolved 
in HCl, the solution is diluted somewhat and filtered from the paper pulp. 
The solution is again treated with barium carbonate exactly as before. Care 
should be taken nut to add an excess of NaOH in the preliminary neutralization. 
If the amount of rhodium present is very small, it is better to leave the solution 
slightly acid before adding barium carbonate. The period of boiling should be 
extended to three minutes. The precipitate is handled as before and a third 
precipitation made if desired. For mixtures of platinum and rhodium con- 
taining 1 % or less of rhodium, two precipitations .should be sufficient, unless 
the first precipitate was for some reason unduly contaminated with platinum. 

The final solution of rhodium chloride and barium chloride is diluted to 
about 150 ml. It contains about 5 ml. HCl. Rhodium is precipitated as 
sulfide by pas.sing a fairly rapid stream of HjS for 30 to 45 minutes while the 
solution is heated to incipient boiling on the hot plate. The precipitated 
rhodium sulfide should be filtered off at once. If the solution is allowed to 
stand fur some time after precipitation is completed, some of the barium present 
may be converted to sulfate and be included with the rhodium sulfide. The 
precipitate is washed with a hot 1% solution of NH 4 CI. The filtrate and 
Wash water are discarded. The precipitate and paper are ignited in the crucible 
containing the insoluble residue from the solution of the mixed platinum- 
rhodium sponge. The ignited sulfide is finally reduced and cooled in an atmos- 
phere of hydrogen. The residue is weighed as metallic rhodium. It should 
have a clean, light-gray color. The weight of rhodium thus obtained is sub- 
tracted from the weight of the mixed sponge of platinum and rhodium to get 
the weight of platinum in the sample. 

The determination of Ag, Sn, Au, Cu, Zn, Ni, Mn, Fe and Mg have been 
omitted. If these metals are desired, consult the original Scientific Paper. 



RADIUM^ 

Sa, atMt. 226.0S; m.p. about 700° C.; Mf lift period 1600 yr.; Moride RaCli 

OCCURRENCE 

Belgian Congo, Africa — pitchblende, torbnerite, curite and kasolite; West- 
ern Colorado and Eastern Utah — carnotite; Canada — pitchblende. An early 
source of radium was pitchblende from Joachimsthal, Czechoslovakia; the 
Curies discovered radium in this ore. 


DETECTION 

Radium and other radioactive elements are detected by means of the 
electroscope. They may be detected also by use of the photographic plate. 
Radium is distinguished from the others by the half period of radon which 
it gives oS. 


ESTIMATION 

Radium is usually estimated by its rate of discharpng a calibrated or 
standardized electroscope. Alpha particles, beta particles, and gamma rays 
from radioactive substances ionize the air. 

Methods.— Radium is determined by the following methods: I, Aljiha 
Ray; ,11, Radon; III, Gamma Ray. The alpha ray method is only approxi- 
mate. The samples should be as nearly in the same physical condition as 
possible and should be of nearly the same general composition as the standard 

' By L. D. Roberts, Professor of Physical Chsmistiy, University of Southern 
California. 
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used. This method is used in the mining camps because it is simple and re- 
quires very little equipment. 

The radon method being more accurate is used in the technical and scien- 
tific laboratories. The gamma ray method is used when the sample cannot 
be removed from the container, and also for very high grade material. Tubes 
of radon and radium salt prepared for therapeutic use are determined in 
this way. 

The Lind instruments distributed by the Denver Fire Clay Company of 
Denver, Colorado, are very satisfactory for radium determinations. 

Alpha Ray Instruments. — Radium in an ore can be approximately deter- 
mined by the use of an alpha ray instrument. The Lind interchangeable head 
A is placed on the Alpha clianiber, B (See Fig. 88). Head A contains an 



Fig. 88. Alpha-Ray Instrument. 


aluminum or gold leaf attached to a metal rod, and a reading telescope so 
placed as to read the deflection of the leaf when charged, fi is a chamber to 
receive the sample. A spring attached to the metal rod in A connects with 
a rod which extends into B. The lower extremity of the rod in B is attached 
to a metal disc. The rod in the chamber is insulated from the case with 
amberoid. The leaf is charged by means of a battery (small B batteries in 
series are good). From 300 to 400 volts are required. This will depend on 
the size of the leaf. The leaf may be charged by transforming the 110 volt 
A.C. current and passing through an electron tube or simply with an ebonite 
rod. It is best to ground the negative end and connect case B to ground and 
touch rod leading to leaf with a floating terminal from the positive side. In 
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order to have smaller steps a few ordinary dry cells can be used at the positive 
end. The positive wire can thus be attached where it will give the proper 
deflection to the leaf. A tube of distilled water is placed in the circuit to 
prevent shorting the system. The leaf should not be charged enough to throw 
it against the case for this may change the standardization of the instrument 
when the head is used on the various radon chambers. The natural leak 
is found by taking the time for the leaf to discharge through forty small divi- 
sions — from 8 to 4 — and calculating the divisions per second. The sample is 
placed in the plate for solids, and this is made exactly full. The plate con- 
taining the sample is placed in a pan to protect the instrument from receiving 
active matter. The pan with its contents is placed within chamber B. With 
a stop watch the time of discharge of the leaf from S to 4 is taken. This 
represents forty small divisions. The rate of discharge is calculated in divi- 



sions per second, and the natural leak is subtracted. A standard is run in 
exactly the same way. Since the rate of discharge is directly proportional to 
the amount of radium present, the amount of radium in the sample is found 
by comparing its rate of discharge with that of the standard. This method 
gives approximate results. If the samples are of the same general character, 
the results may be in very good agreement, checking those obtained by the 
radon method very closely. 

Radon Method. Bisulfate Fusion. — This method is accurate and is quite 
easily carried out. A pyrex test tube 30 mm. in diameter and 200 mm, long 
is filled about 3^ full of fused potassium bisulfate. Sodium bisulfate or a 
mixture of potassium and sodium bisulfates may be used. From 0.05 to 5 
grams of the finely ground sample should be added, the amount depending 
upon the radium content of the sample. Care should be taken not to allow 
the sample to stick on the side of the tube. The sample may be weighed on 
a small Uter paper, the paper folded around the sample and added to the tube. 
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More bisulfate (enough to make the tube about full) is added in such a way 
as to carry down any sample sticking to the sides of the tube. The mixture 
is now thoroughly fused. The tube is removed from the flame and held in a 
nearly horizontal position and slowly rolled while the melt solidifies. This 
leaves the fused mass on the sides of the tube with a hole extending nearly 
to the bottom. Later when heating the tube it will not break. About gram 
of barium carbonate is dropped into the tube. As soon as the tube is cool 
enough to be handled a rubber stopper carrying two glass tubes drawn out to 
rather fine tips is inserted (See Fig. 89). If this is done as soon as possible 



Fig. 90. Apparatus for Radium Determination. 


there will be a partial vacuum in the test tube when it cools and will indicate 
when the radon is taken off that there have been no leaks. One of the tubes 
should extend about one-fourth of the way down the test tube and the other 
just through the stopper. After the radon has recovered at least one day the 
tube is connected to an evacuated chamber as shown in Fig. 90. The chamber 
luay be evacuated by means of an aspirator or a pump. Microdrying bulb A 
contains water or sulfuric acid and serves as an indicator to show when the 
(current of air into the chamber is correctly regulated. B contains the fused 
iJuaterial; C sodium hydroxide solution; D sulfuric acid. The stopcock con- 
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nected to A by rubber tubing is opened very slightly until bubbles come 
through C and I) very slowly. The tip near A is broken under the rubber 
tubing with a pair of pliers. On account of the vacuum in B, air bubbles 
through A, Immediately after breaking the first tip the second should be 
broken. The stopcock of the chamber is slowly opened until air bubbles 
steadily but not too fast through A. Heat is applied by a Meeker burner as 
soon as the tips are broken, and continued till the fusion has boiled for five 
minutes and then till the chamber is at about atmospheric pressure. It may 
be necessary to use a blast lamp in conjunction with the other burner. The 
fused mass must be boiled. During the heating, a steady current of air is 
maintained by regulating the stopcock of the chamber. If at any time the 
bubbling stops in A and the liquid starts to go back the flame should be mo- 
mentarily removed. The boiling of the melt should not be too violent. When 
the vacuum is exliausted the stopcock is closed and the apparatus disassembled. 
The fusion is rolled in the tube, making ready for another determination, and 
the chamber set aside to be read at the end of three hours. If the melting 
point of the fusion seems too high, fresh bisulfate should be added before the 
next determination. If a second determination Ls not desired, the fusion is 
poured out while still molten. At the end of three hours the electroscope head 
is placed on the chamber, and charged for 15 minutes. The negative side of 
the battery is connected to the case and the positive to the leaf. Before 
taking a reading the stopcock is quickly opened and closed to bring the cham- 
ber to atmospheric pressure. The barometric reading and temperature should 
be recorded. The rate of discharge is proportional to the pressure and inversely 
proportional to the absolute temperature. The time of discharge of the leaf 
from 8 to 4 is taken. From three to ten readings should be made. The 
discharge is calculated in divisions per second. The natural leak or a blank 
is subtracted from this. A blank is run with distilled water. This is usually 
just a little more than the natural leak. This discharge is compared with 
that of a standard. 

Example of a Determination and Calculation. — 

0.5 g. of sample sealed Oct. 1, at 5:00 P.M. 

Boiled off Oct, 5, at 8:30 P.M. 

Time of recovery 3 days, 153^2 hours. 

Recovery factor for 3 days 15 hours, 0.47926 See table 
y 2 hour 0.00103 


log of 0.4812, T.6822 
colog of 0.4812, .3178 

A — II. Time of discharge over 40 divisions of the head on chamber II, 
92.5 sec. 

B — II. Time of discharge over 40 divisions of head B on chamber II, 
100 sec. 


1.6021 log of 40 
1.9661 log of 92.5 


1.6360 log of 0.4325 
.0030 


0.4205 


T.6330 log of 0.4205 
0.0450 standardization of instru- 
ment 

.3178 coloff recovery factor 
.3010 To change from 0.5 to 1 g. 
2.6567 log factor, grams to pounds 
3.3010 Conversioa to ton 


2.1545 - 14.3 mg. per ton. 
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B — II is calculated_in the same way. The standardization of this par^ 
ticular instrument was 9.9B25. The last four numbers of the above calculation 
are the same in both cases. The number for the standardization of the instru* 
ment is the log of the number of grams of radium necessary to discharge the 
leaf one division per second. This is obtained by running through the instru- 
ment radon from pitchblende, carnotite, or a radium solution the radium 
content of which is accurately known. In all cases the natural leak or blank 
must be subtracted. 

The instrument is charged 15 minutes before the readings are made in 
order to allow the active deposit of RaA, RaB and RaC to collect on the wall 
of the chamber. This also gives the instrument the electric soak.'' Suc- 
cessive readings will now check. The leaf system should be charged positively. 
The readings are taken at the end of three hours after the radon is drawn into 
the chamber. The activity increases to a maximum at that time. For the 
first x)art of the period the increase is very rapid. The maximum is actually 
reached at the end of four hours, but between three and five hours the curve 
is practically flat. 

A six inch square of asbestos board with a hole in the middle to fit the test 
tube should be placed on a ring just above the fusion to prevent burning the 
stopper or melting the paraffin. This is not shown in Fig. 90. 

As soon as the readings are made the instruments must be freed from radon 
by drawing dry air through them, the air being dried by sulfuric acid. 

Carbonate Fusion. — About 2 grams of a mixture of sodium and potassium 
carbonates are placed in a platinum boat about 2 in. long, 3^ in. wide and 
3^2 in. deep. Larger boats may be used for low grade samples, Fig. 91, where 
large amounts are taken for analysis. From 0.05 to 1 gram of the sample 
should be weighed into the boat. The boat is now filled level full of the fusion 
mixture. The fusion is made over a flame, or better in an electric furnace at 
about 1000° C. If the boat is put in the furnace while it is cool, the fusion 
mixture will dry and melt slowly as the furnace heats up, and thus prevent 
“ boiling over."' When thoroughly fused and while still at the highest tern- 
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Fio. 91. Boat and Sealed Tube. 


perature, suddenly chill the fusion by dipping the boat in water, being careful 
not to allow water to run into the boat and wet the mixture. The chilling 
causes the mass to draw away from the boat and in the acid treatment to slip 
out of the boat. Without this treatment it is very difficult to dissolve the 
fusion from the comers of the boat, Especially is this true with samples of 
high silica content. The boat with the fused material is sealed in a glass tube 
ns shown in Fig. 91. The tube should be no longer than necessary. A number 
of tubes should be prepared in advance by having one end sealed. After 
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standing one to five or more days the radon surrounding the boat is drawn into 
an evacuated chamber. The recovery period depends on the amount of 
radium present and the time the result is demanded. The fourth day is 
usually about right, giving a little more than 50% recovery of the radon. The 
chamber may be evacuated by means of an aspirator on the water faucet or 



Fia. 92. Apparatus for Badium Determination. 


by a pump. To draw radon from the tube to the evacuated chamber a rubber 
tube is placed on one end of the sealed tube and connected to the chamber 
with a capillary tube intervening to prevent broken glass from being drawn 
into the chamber, and a glass stopcock is connected by a rubber tube on the 
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other end. The tip of the sealed tube is broken with a pair of pliers and the 
stopcock of the chamber is opened for an instant. The other tip is broken 
and the glass stopcock opened for an instant. The stopcock of the chamber 
is opened again and closed after an instant. Air is let through the glass stop- 
cock again. After air is taken through about three times the chamber is 
ready to receive the radon from the burette. It is necessary to use only a 
small part of the vacuum to draw the radon from the sealed tube. The tube 
is broken and the boat is folded in a filter paper in such a manner that the 
paper will hold the boat in the neck of the flask until the flask is connected 
with the apparatus shown in Fig. !) 2 . About 2 in. of a stick of sodium hy- 
droxide is placed in leveling bulb D. Boiling water is poured on this, and the 
solution is raised in the burette about three-fourths of its height, having stop- 
cock E closed and F open. F is now closed and the leveling bulb hung on 
hook G, Flask C contains 1:1 HNO 3 ; or if the fusion is very hard to disin- 
tegrate, a solution of 3 parts of acid to 2 parts of water may be used. If the 
chilling is properly done this IlS usually unnecessary. The boat is shaken into 
the nitric acid and stopcock E opened immediately. A Bunsen burner flame 
is applied to the flask and the acid brought to boiling. The boiling is con- 
tinued for 10 to 30 minutes according to the nature of the material. The 
heating must be regulated so that the solution in the burette is not driven 
too low. If the flask is heated too strongly the gas may be prevented from 
escaping through the tube H by raising leveling bulb D. When the boiling 
has continued long enough the flame is removed and stopcock E closed. The 
stopcock should be closed just as the solution starts to come back into the 
flask. Disconnect the burette from the flask. The burette is now connected 
with the evacuated chamber by means of a microdrying bulb containing sul- 
furic acid. The stopcock of the chamber is opened very slightly. Then the 
stopcock of the burette is opened slowly but fully. The stopcock of the 
chamber is now regulated until the flow of gas is such that the liquid in the 
burette rises steadily but not too fast. If the air rushes through too fast 
sulfuric acid will be drawn into the chamber. When the liquid reaches stop- 
cock F the stopcock is turned and air let in till the level is about one-fourth 
down the tube. The air is drawn into the chamber till the liquid again reaches 
the stopcock. The air is again let in as before. The stopcock is opened into 
the chamber again and the liquid poured out of the leveling bulb. Air is 
drawn through the column until the chamber is full. The burette is dis- 
connected, and the chamber set away to be read three hours later. Just 
before the time to make the reading the electroscope head is placed on the 
chamber and charged for 15 minutes. The chamber is opened to atmos- 
pheric pressure by opening the stopcock only for an instant, Fig. 89. From 
three to ten readings with stopwatch are taken over forty small divisions, 
from 80 to 40. The temperature and pressure are noted. If these vary much 
from the conditions under which the instrument was standardized, a correction 
of the discharge must be made. The rate of discharge will be proportional 
to the pressure and inversely proportional to the absolute temperature. The 
discharge is calculated in divisions per second. The natural leak, or blank, 
is subtracted from this. Calculations are made as in the bisulfate fusidn 
method. 
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Gamma Ray Method, — The instrument shown in Fig. 93 is used for this 
determination. The sample is placed in the holder at such a distance as will 
cause a reasonable rate of discharge. A standard (containing a known quan- 
tity of radium) is then substituted for the sample, and the two rates of dis- 
charge compared. The natural leak should be subtracted in each case. The 
quantities of radium are proportional to the rates of discharge. The difference 
in radium content of the standard and that of the sample should not be too 
great. 



Fio. 93. Apparatus for the Gamma Ray Method. 


Method for Solutions. — A measured volume of the solution is placed in a 
150-ml. pyrex flask about one-half full. A little barium nitrate should be 
added to prevent the precipitation of radium sulfate. The solution is boiled 
to expel all the radon. A special flask with a long neck (about 6 to S mm. in 
diameter) is used. An ordinary flask may be used by inserting a rubber 
stopper carrying a tube which can be sealed. Or the neck of a pyrex flask 
can be drawn out and sealed. With the rubber stopper the radon may be 
lost by leaking. The special flasks are made by the Denver Fire Clay Com- 
pany. After the radon has recovered for one or more days the flask is con- 
nected to the burette by a rubber tube as in Fig. 92. The tip is broken and 
heat is applied to the flask. On breaking the tip the rubber tube collapses 
if the flask has not leaked. When the pressure in the tube is about atmos- 
pheric the stopcock is opened slightly from time to time until gas begins to 
bubble into the burette, and then opened wide. The solution is boiled tor 
about ten minutes. The gas is then drawn into an evacuated chamber as 
described in other methods. The calculation is made in milligrams of radium 
per liter. 

Standardization of Instruments. — One gram of a camotite ore containing 
from 10 to 15 mg. of radium per ton is run as directed in the bisulfate fusion. 
Or 5 ml, of a standard radium solution containing about gram of radium 
(in 5 ml. of solution) may be used. These quantities after full recovery will 
discharge the electroscope with the ordinary aluminum leaf in 30 seconds to 
1 minute. 

The standardization factor is the quantity of radium necessary to discharge 
the electroscope one division per second. 
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Calculation of the Standardization Logarithm.— To the log of the quantity 
of radium (in grams) add the log of the recovery factor and subtract the log 
of the corrected discharge. 

Example . — 5 ml. of a standard (containing 1.573 X 10"“ gram of Ra in 
5 ml.) is used. The time of recovery is 3 days and 7 hours. The recovery 
factor is 0.67775. The time of discharge is 33.6 seconds. 

1.6021 log of 40 8.1967 log of wt. of Ra 

1.5263 log of 33.6 1.8311 log of recovery factor 

.0758 8.0278 

1.191 AntUog of 0.758 .0748 log of 1.188 

.0030 Natural leak or blank 

5.9530 Standardization 

1.1880 Corrected discharge. logarithm. 

Notes. — While the carbonate method as described in Bulletin 104, U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, is very accurate it has been very largely replaced by the bisulfate method which 
is also accurate and more convenient. If the fused mass is rolled on the side of the tube, 
the test tube will never break when the material is melted. Only ordinary precaution 
i.s renuired. 

The chief source of radium at present is the Belgian Congo. There is a great quantity 
of earnotite in western Colorado and eastern Utah. The Congo ore is a great de.al higher 
in uranium and radium content. The Congo ore contains the following minerals: 
Pitchblende, (primary mineral oxide of uranium) and alteration products; torbemite; 
Curite (lead uraiiate); kosolite (silicate uranite). A deposit of pitchblende is found in 
Canada. 

The ratio of ridiiim to that of uranium in pitchblende, earnotite, and other old 
minerals is 3.4X10 “^; or there are 3.4 parts of radium to 10,000,000 of uranium. 

For ordinary use radium solutions should contain about one million times hb much 
barium as radium to protect the radium from precipitation by sulfates which may come 
from glass vessels or other sources. 

When readings are made at conditions varying considerably from those at which 
the instrument was calibrated, a temperature and pressure correction should be made. 
At higher temperatures and lower pressures the readings arc too low because there is 
leas gas to be ionized. 

To convert milligrams of radium per ton to percentage of UgOa divide by 2.61. 
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RHENIUM' 

Re, atwi. 18S.31; d. 21.04; m^. 3167^40° C.; oxides, ReiO?, ReO|, ReOj, ReiOi 

The methods which have been developed for the determination of rhenium 
are applicable for the most part only to samples containing a relatively high 
concentration of the element. Although anal 3 rtical procedures arc available 
for the detection and estimation of small amounts of rhenium, they should 
be used with caution. When dealing with samples of unknown composition, 
it is advisable to check the method on similar samples to which known amounts 
of rhenium have been added. 


OCCURRENCE 

Rhenium is an exceedingly rare element. Although it has been reported 
in a number of minerals, its principal occurrence seems to be with molybdenite. 
The richest native molybdenum disulfide thus far investigated contained 
0.002% rhenium. Certain other sulfide minerals have been found to contain 
lesser amounts. Commercially it is said to be obtained from a molybdenum 
residue produced during the refining of a continental copper ore. 


DETECTION 

In the group separations, heptavalent rhenium concentrates in the hydro- 
chloric acid insoluble sulfide fraction. If the presence of rhenium is suspected, 
the acid concentration should be raised to at least 5% by weight and the 
passage of hydrogen sulfide continued for one hour. Extraction of the pre- 
cipitate with sodium sulfide solution will remove the molybdenum, leaving the 
bulk of the rhenium heptasulfide undissolved. Upon digestion of the residue 
with 5% NaOH solution and 30% H|Oj, the rhenium sulfide passes into 
solution as sodium perrhenate. The hydrated oxides are filtered off, the fil- 

1 Chapter by Loren C. Hurd. 
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trate concentrated to a small volumei and the presence or absence of rhenium 
determined microscopically by adding to a drop of solution, ‘ solid caesium 
chloride. Rhenium, if present, will be precipitated as GBRe 04 in the form of 
small highly refracting bi-pyramids isomorphous with CSCIO 4 . A trace of 
KMn 04 added to the test drop serves to stain the crystals and make them 
more readily discernible in the field. The method works well with materials 
containing a minimum of 1% Re. 

Identification of rhenium in the extracted sulfide residue may also be done 
spectrographically. The most persistent lines of rhenium have wave lengths 
of 3451.28 A, 3460.47 A, and 3463.72 A. Direct spectrographic examination 
of minerals is to be avoided unless an instrument of very high dispersion is 
available. The practical coincidence of linos of iron, manganese, and molyb- 
denum with one or more lines of the triplet, makes the identification difiicult 
and questionable. 

Flame, bead, and rostrohr reactions have been proposed, but none is 
wholly satisfactory. 


ESTIMATION 

The most satisfactory method for the quantitative determination of the 
element consists of isolating rhenium from the bulk of interfering materials 
by distilling it from hot concentrated sulfuric acid through which a current of 
moist HCl is passed. Rhenium heptasulfide is precipitated in the distillate, 
and this is converted to perrhenate by means of 5% NaOH and 30% H 2 O 2 , 
From this solution, nitron perrhenate is precipitated and weighed. 

Small amounts of the element may be estimated colorimetrically by adding 
to an HCl solution of HRe 04 , SnCh and KSCN. The yellow complex devel- 
oped is extracted with ether, and the rhenium estimated by comparing the 
intensity of the color with that of standards prepared by treating known 
amounts of perrhenate solution in a similar manner. 

Proposed methods based upon the precipitation of Re02, AgRe 04 , TlRe 04 , 
KRe 04 , or upon the direct weighing of the sulfide, are unsatisfactory. 


PREPARATION AND SOLUTION OF SAMPLE 

Prolonged acid digestion of rhenium-containing samples should be avoided 
because of danger of loss by volatilization. If an equivalent amount of fixed 
base be present, the sample may be safely digested with muriatic acid. The 
evolution of chlorine does not result in rhenium losses provided the tempera- 
ture of the solution is held below 100° C. Although most compounds may 
be dissolved by warming with 5% NaOH and 30% H 2 O 2 , some few, notably 
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ReSs, resist the action of this mixture. Fusion with NajOs will convert any 
known compound or metallic rhenium to soluble perrhenate. 


SEPARATIONS 

Because the general analytical methods for the determination of rhenium 
have not been rigorously established for all types of mixtures, hard and fast 
recommendations for the determination of the element in minerals and con- 
centrates cannot be given at this time. The methods described have been 
used with success upon relatively simple mixtures and upon concentrates of 
known composition. When adapting them to complex samples, it is strongly 
recommended that controls to which knowm amounts of rhenium have been 
added be carried through the entire composite procedure. 

Separation from Molybdenum. — One of the most efficient and satisfactory 
methods yet devised for separating rhenium and molybdenum consists of 
distilling the rhenium out of a sulfuric acid solution through wliich a current 
of hydrogen chloride is passed. The apparatus consists of three connected 
units, viz.: A hydrogen chloride generator, a SOO-ml. round-bottom flask pro- 
vided with an inlet leading to the bottom of the flask, and an exit arranged to 
carry off hydrochloric acid vapors, and a side arm distilling flask. The dis- 
tilling flask is provided with a ground glass stopper through which an inlet 
tube reaching to the bottom of the flask is sealed. The side arm is bent to 
allow for the connection of a vertical water-cooled condenser. The open 
receiver is an Erlenmeyer flask packed in an ice bath. It has been found 
convenient to maintain a constant flow through the system by means of a 
slow current of carbon dioxide passed through the hydrogen chloride generator. 

The sample, which may consist of the sodium hydroxide-hydrogen peroxide 
solution of a sulflde residue or a solid sample, is placed in the ground glass 
stoppered distilling flask and acidified with 150 ml. of 80% H 2 SO 4 and 10 ml. 
H 3 FO 4 . 300 ml. of HCl (sp.gr. 1.2) is placed in the round-bottom flask, and 
the air in the system displaced with hydrogen chloride and carbon dioxide. 
The temperature of the sulfuric acid is slowly raised to about 160° C. The 
solution of hydrochloric acid is then slowly heated and about 200 ml. of the 
hydrochloric acid distilled over during the course of an hour. The distillate 
contains all of the rhenium. 

If the original sample was known to contain over 1.0 gm. of molybdenum, 
it is well to repeat the distillation in order to free the concentrate from the 
trace of molybdenum which sometimes accompanies the rhenium. The dis- 
tillate is then treated with hydrogen sulfide in the manner described under 
sulfide-nitron determination. 
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B Hydroxyquinidiiie Sfipuatioo.— A solution of not over 150 ml, con- 
taimng alkali molybdate and perrhenate is brought to neutrality with either 
sodium hydroxide or sulfuric acid, rendered slightly acid with 5 ml. NH1SO4, 
and buffered with 5 ml. 2N sodium acetate. A 5% solution of B-hydroxy 
quinoline is added slowly and with constant stirring, until precipitation is 
complete. The precipitated oxine molybdate is filtered off, washed, and 
rhenium determined in the filtrate. It is advisable to first precipitate the 
rhenium as the sulfide and determine as nitron perrhenate, rather than attempt 
a direct precipitation with nitron. 


SULFIDE-NITRON DETERMINATION 

The solution of heptavalent rhenium containing between 5% and 10% 
hydrogen chloride (weight basis) is heated to 70“ C. and a slow current of 
hydrogen sulfide bubbled in for at least an hour. The sulfide precipitate is 
filtered off on an asbestos pad, washed thoroughly with hydrogen sulfide 
saturated water, and the filter pad and its contents transferred to a small 
beaker. The IlejS? is warmed with a few ml. of 5% NaOH and 30% H 20 j 
until all of the black particles have dissolved and no trace of yellow color 
remains in the solution. The asbestos is filtered off on a small paper and 
thoroughly washed with small portions of hot water. If the volume of the 
filtrate exceeds 50 ml. it is evaporated and then rendered slightly acid with 
dilute H 2 SO 4 . The solution is boiled to coagulate the small amount of silica 
generally thrown down, filtered, and to the hot filtrate 10 ml. 5% nitron ace- 
tate added. The solution is stirred frequently during subsequent cooling. 
When it reaches room temperature, the beaker is placed in an ice bath, where 
it is further cooled for an hour. The precipitated nitron perrhenate is filtered 
off on a Gooch crucible, washed with an ice cold saturated nitron perrhenate 
solution containing 0 . 1 % nitron acetate, and finally with 1-2 ml. ice cold 
distilled water. The precipitate is dried at 105“ C. for an hour, and weighed. 
The weight of the precipitate, multiplied by 0.3306, gives the weight of rhenium 
in the original sample. 
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COLORIMETRIC DETERMINATION 

The solution, containing between lOy and SOOy of rhenium, and free from 
molybdenum and platinum, is placed in a separatory funnel and sufficient 
HCl added to bring the acid concentration to 2% (weight basis). The solu- 
tion is cooled to room temfierature, and 2% SnCh added in sufficient quantity 
to bring the concentration to 0 . 2 %. This is followed immediately with enough 
10% ESCN to give a concentration of 0.4%. After standing for seven min- 
utes, the yellow rhenium oxythiocyanate is extracted with three successive 
25-ml. portions of ether which has been previously shaken mth 8 nCl 2 and 
KSCN, and the combined extracts immediately compared with standards 
prepared by treating known amounts of potassium perrhenate in the manner 
described. It is essential that both standards and sample be treated exactly 
the same, and that the comparisons be made promptly. 



SCANDIUM 

Sc, At,wl. 45.10; Oxide: SciOi ‘ 

OCCURRENCE 

Scandium is very widely distributed in minute quantities in almost all 
rocks, but it is found in appreciable quantity only in very few minerals. Micas, 
cassiterite and wolframite from some localities, euxenite and keilhauite contain 
a few tenths per cent of scandia; wiikite contains a little over one per cent 
and thortvcitite, the only mineral of which scandia is an essential constituent, 
over thirty per cent. 


DETECTION 

In qualitative analysis, scandia is found in the ammonia precipitate. This 
is dissolved in hydrochloric acid, the solution neutralized and boiled with 
sodium thiosulfate, and the precipitate dissolved in hydrochloric acid. After 
filtration from sulfur, scandium and thorium oxalates are precipitated by 
addition of oxalic acid. The washed precipitate is digested with fuming nitric 
acid; the solution is evaporated to dryness, the residue dissolved in a little 
water, the solution poured into a twenty per cent solution of ammonium tar- 
trate and the mixture boiled with ammonia; the gradual separation of a crystal- 
line precipitate indicates the presence of scandium. 

In the examination of mixtures of the rare earths, which often contain 
scandia, the mixed oxides obtained by ignition of the oxalates (see Rare Earths 
Chapter) are dissolved in hydrochloric acid, and the solution boiled with 
sodium silicofluoride; a heavy gelatinous precipitate of scandium fluoride is 
obtained, free from all but traces of rare earths. 

Minute quantities of scandia are readily detected by examination of the 
spark spectrum. The scandium mmst first be concentrated together with any 
rare earths by precipitation with oxalic acid. The precipitate is ignited to 
oxides, which are dissolved in hydrochloric acid; the filtrate from the oxalates 
should be examined also for scandia. The most intense scandium lines lie 
between 3500 and 3700 A; they are 3572.72, 3613.98, 3630.90, 3642.96. 

' Chapter by W. R. Schoeller, Fh.D., and A. R. Powell, Metallurgical Chemists, 
London, England. 
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PREPARATION OF THE SOLUTION 

Minerals containing rare earths are decomposed by treatment with hydro- 
chloric or sulfuric acids or by fusion with sodium pyrosulfate. Euxenite, and 
similar minerals containing titanium, tantalum, and culumbium, may be de- 
composed by attack of the moistened, finely powdered sample with forty per 
cent hydrofluoric acid, and, after the violent action has subsided, evaporation 
to dryness on the water bath. The residue is extracted with boiling water, 
the insoluble material collected on a rubber funnel, and dissolved by heating 
with concentrated sulfuric acid. Wolfram, which sometimes contains scandia, is 
decomposed by digestion of the slimed mineral with aqua regia. 


ESTIMATION 

The solution obtained by any of the above methods is saturated with 
hydrogen sulfide to remove heavy metals, and the filtrate boiled to expel the 
gas and oxidized with nitric acid. The hot solution is treated with a slight 
excess of ammonia, the precipitate collected, well washed wdth two per cent 
ammonium nitrate solution, and dissolved in the minimum of 1 : 1 nitric acid; 
the solution (50 to 60 ml.) is treated hot with 20 ml. of a saturated solution of 
oxalic acid added slowly during agitation. After standing overnight the pre^ 
cipitate is collected, washed with a dilute solution of oxalic acid, rinsed back, 
and digested with fuming nitric acid till completely dissolved. The nitrates 
are converted into chlorides by two evaporations to dryness with hydrochloric 
acid. The residue is dissolved in 200 ml. of hot water and the solution boiled 
with 10 g. of sodium thiosulfate for one hour. The precipitate is filtered off, 
washed, and dissolved in hydrochloric acid, the filtered solution evaporated 
to dryness, the residue dissolved in water, and the thiosulfate precipitation 
repeated with 5 g. of the reagent in a bulk of 150 ml. The second precipitate 
is treated as the first, and the filtered solution neutralized with ammonia. 
One drop of 1 ; 1 hydrochloric acid is added, and the solution (50 ml,) allowed 
to drop slowly into 50 ml. of a boiling twenty per cent solution of ammonium 
tartrate. Boiling is continued with the occasional addition of a few ml. of 
ammonia, for forty minutes. After standing until cold, the solution is filtered; 
the precipitate is washed with cold five per cent ammonium tartrate solution, 
and ignited wet in a platinum crucible. After ignition at high temperature, 
the residue is weighed as ScsOa. 

In the case of wolfram, the solution obtained by digestion of the mineral 
with aqua regia is boiled with 5 g. of sodium silicofluoride for an hour. The 
precipitate of scandium fluoride is collected, washed with hot water, and heated 
in a platinum dish with concentrated sulfuric acid until copious fumes are 
evolved. After cooling, the residue is dissolved in water, and the scandium 
precipitated with ammonium tartrate as described above. 
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Se, aUwt. 78,96; ®®°»' ®*°' 

Te at.wt. 127.61; sp.gT. 6.24; iTLp. 452; b.p. 1390° C.; oxides, TeOj, TeO 

Selenium and tellurium are closely associated with each other and with sul- 
fur, which they closely resemble. Selenium was discovered by Berzelius (1817) 
in the flue du.st of the pyrites burners, since it occurs in iron pyrites. It is 
found as an impurity in sulfuric and hydrochloric acid. As selenide it occurs 
combined with bismuth, copper, lead, mercury, iron and silver. The com- 
mercial source is from the mud in the vats of copper refining. 

Tellurium is the least abundant of the sulfur group. It is found in nature 
combined as telluoridc of gold, bismuth, copper, lead, mercury, nickel, iron 
and silver. The sludge from copper refining is a commercial source. Com- 
mercial uses remain to be developed. 

Ores — Selenium. — In copiwr and iron pyrites; meteoric iron. In the rare 
minerals claiisthalite, PbSe; Ichrbachite, PbSe-lIgSe; onofrith, HgSe-4HgS; 
eucairitc, CuSe-AgjSe; crooke,site, (CuTlAg)Se.® 

Tellurium. — Occurs in tellurides and arsenical iron pyrites. Frequently 
a.s.sociatDd with gold, silver, lead, bismuth and iron. In the minerals — altaite, 
PbTe; calaverite, AuTej; coloradolite, HgTe; nagyagite, (AuPb) 2 (TBSSb)i; 
polzito, AgaAuTej; sylvauite, AuAgTei; telluride, TeOj (tellurium ochre); 
tetradymite, Bi 2 Tej.* 


DETECTION 

Selenium and tellurium are commonly detected by precipitation with sulfur 
dioxide in hydrochloric acid solution. A selenium solution containing strong 
hydrochloric acid in the cold gives with either sulfur dioxide gas or the aqueous 
solution the amorphous red variety which, on warming, goes to the gray 
crystalline form. Tellurium solutions in presence of dilute hydrochloric acid 
with sulfur dioxide yield black elementary tellurium. 

' The ctystalline variety of selenium has the property of being a good conductor of 
electricity when exposed to light and a poor conductor in the dam. Advantage is 
taken of this in measuring the intensity of light in the stars and in certain electrical 
devices for the automatic control of lighting of buoys. It is used for coloring glass red 
and for counteracting the green color in glass. Its similarity to sulfur suggests its use 
for rubber manufacture in place of sulfur and os a fungicide. 

* Thorpe, “Dictionary of Applied Chemistry." 
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Hydrogen sulfide gives with selenious acid solutions a precipitate which 
is at first lemon yellow but on standing changes over to red, due to the 
dissociation of yellow sulfide of selenium into sulfur and amorphous red selenium. 
Tellurous solutions with hydrogen sulfide give at first a red brown precipitate 
which rapidly darkens due to dissociation into elementary tellurium and sulfur. 
Both of the sulfides are soluble in alkaline sulfide solutions. 

Stannous chloride, ferrous sulfate, hydroxylainine hydrochloride, hydrazine 
hydrochloride, phosphorous acid, or hypophosphorous acid added in the cold 
to selenious solutions give red elementary selenium, which goes over to the 
black variety on warming. Potassium iodide added in excess to a hydrochloric 
acid solution of either a selenite or sclenate gives, in the cold, red selenium 
together with iodine. On warming the iodine distils and the red selenium 
goes over into the gray form. 

A tellurium solution yields black elementary tellurium when treated with 
stannous chloride, hypophosphorous acid, hydrazine hydrochloride or with 
metals like zinc, aluminum, and magnesium. 

Neutral selenious solutions with barium chloride give a precipitate of 
barium selenite which is soluble in hydrochloric acid. Neutral sclenatcs with 
barium chloride yield insoluble barium selenate, which, like all selenates, is 
decomposed with the evolution of chlorine and subsequent reduction to the 
selenite which dissolves in the hydrochloric acid. 

The few soluble alkaline tellurites give with barium chloride a white pre- 
cipitate of barium tellurite which is soluble in hydrochloric acid. Barium 
tellurate is precipitated when a tellurate solution is treated with barium chloride. 
It is decomposed by hydrochloric acid, yielding chlorine and forming barium 
tellurite which dissolves in hydrochloric acid. 

Sulfuric Acid Test. — Selenium or a .selenidc with concentrated sulfuric, 
gently warmed, or fuming sulfuric acid, in the cold, gives a green color, the 
intensity of which varies from a light green to an almost opaque greenish black, 
depending on the amount of selenium present. When the green solution is 
added to w'ater, red elementary selenium is precipitated. This red selenium 
when boiled in the diluted acid changes into the gray crystalline form. The 
green color in the concentrated sulfuric acid is destroyed by warming the solution 
a few minutes. This test is not applicable to an oxidized selenium compound. 

Tellurium or a telluride, but not oxidized tellurium compounds, gives in 
the cold with fuming sulfuric acid or with warm concentrated sulfuric acid a 
red color, the intensity of which depends on the amount of tellurium present. 
When the red solution is poured into water, black elementary tellurium is 
precipitated. When the red solution is warmed, sulfur dioxide is evolved, the 
red color disappears and if much tellurium is present, white crystals of the 
basic sulfate of tellurium separate. 

The sulfuric acid test is frequently of no value when both of the elements 
are present, since the red of the tellurium may obscure the green of the selenium* 
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QUALITATIVE DETECTION OF SELENIUM AND TELLURIUM IN 

COMPLEX MIXTURES 

First Method. — The substance is treated with aqua regia or with a mixture 
of hydrochloric acid and potassium chlorate, and the free chlorine is expelled 
by warming at a temperature below boiling in order to avoid loss of volatile 
chlorides. The solution is then diluted and filtered to remove insoluble matter. 
Should tellurous acid precipitate on diluting with water, it can be redissolved 
by hydrochloric acid. The acid solution is treated with sulfur dioxide gas, 
or sodium acid sulfite. The formation of a precipitate indicates the possible 
presence of selenium, tellurium, or gold. (1) If the precipitate is allowed to 
settle, the liquid poured off, and the precipitate warmed with strong nitric 
acid, selenium and tellurium will dissolve leaving the gold insoluble. The 
nitric acid solution can be evaporated with hydrochloric acid to destroy the 
nitric acid and then treated in concentrated hydrochloric acid solution with 
.sulfur dioxide gas. If selenium is present, it will appear as a red precipitate 
which oil warming goes to the gray crystalline. The selenium precipitate 
can be filtered off through an asbestos filter and the solution w^hen diluted with 
water and more sulfur dioxide added gives a black precipitate of elementary 
tellurium. (2) The sulfur dioxide precipitate containing possible selenium, 
tellurium, and gold can after washing be treated directly with hot concen- 
trated sulfuric acid in order to get if possible the characteristic selenium or 
tellurium colors. 

Second Method. — Crude selenium or tBlIurium-bearing material from 
any source whether oxidized or non-oxidized can be fused with five to six times 
its weight of potassium cyanide. Tellurium forms potassium telluride, 
selenium forms selenoeyanate, and sulfur, which is invariably present, gives 
sulfocyanate. Extraction of the fused mass with water gives a purple solution 
if tellurium is present, the selenoeyanate and sulfocyanate being colorless. 
The heavy metals remain insoluble, and can be removed by filtration. When 
a current of air is bubbled through the solution, the purple color is discharged 
and black elementary tellurium is precipitated. This tellurium can be filtered 
off and verified by the sulfuric acid test. 

The selenoeyanate and sulfocyanate from the air oxidation of the potassium 
telluride solution can be treated under a good hood with hydrochloric acid, when 
hydrocyanic acid is set free and red selenium is precipitated. The selenium 
can be confirmed by conversion to the black variety by heat or the sulfuric acid 
test can be applied. 
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ESTIMATION 

In the determination of selenium and tellurium where special precautions 
are not taken in regards to these elements, loss will occur due to volatilization 
during the acid attack of the material with concentrated HCl and application 
of heat. Practically no loss occurs with dilute HCl (less than 20%, sp.gr. 1.1 or 
less) provided the temperature is kept under 100“ C. Loss is prevented by 
digestion with HCl using a reflux condens^. If considerable iron, or aluminum 
or calcium is present selenium and tellurium will be carried down by the am- 
monia precipitate and, if not accounted for, will lead to error in the iron and 
aluminum determinations. 

PREPARATION AND SOLUTION OF THE SAMPLE 

Decompositions may be affected by fusions with oxidizing fluxes such as 
sodium carbonate and nitrate, sodium peroxide etc., nickel crucibles being used, 
since platinum would be attacked. In the HCl action on the fused mass pre- 
cautions should be taken to avoid loss by volatilization, using dilute HCl and 
keeping the temperature below the boiling point. Attack by means of oxidizing 
acids is often advisable, aqua regia or HCl with KCIO3 often being preferred. 
After expulsion of chlorine with additional HCl evaporations are conducted 
on the steam bath. 


SEPARATIONS 

Selenium and tellurium are separated from a large number of substances 
by first reduction to the quadrivalent form and then reducing further to the 
elemental form by certain reducing agents in HCl solution. Sulfur dioxide 
and hydrochloric acid are generally preferred for this reaction. Considerable 
care should be exercized to keep the temperature below the boiling point to 
prevent loss of the elements by volatilization. The elements are generally 
precipitated together and later separated. Gold, platinum, and small amounts 
of antimony, bismuth and copper will precipitate with selenium and tellurium. 
Details of the procedures follow. 

In the precipitation of selenium the element is best obtained by addition 
of a water saturated solution of sulfur dioxide rather than by bubbling SO 2 
through the solution. 

Separations of selemuxn and tellurium from other elements can be readily 
accomplished. Heating of the selenide and telluride combinations or mixtures 
in chlorine gas affords a separation from the metals whose chlorides are non- 
volatile. 
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Heating of selenites or tellurites in a current of hydrochloric acid gas 
forms volatile Se 02 ‘ 2 HCl or Te 02 - 2 HC 1 , while the selenates or tellurates give 
chlorine in addition. This treatment with hydrochloric acid gas, when applied 
to the oxidized selenium and tellurium compounds, is an excellent means of 
separation from the metals whose chlorides are non-volatile. 

Both of these elements can be separated from most of the more common 
elements by the general principle of reducing their compounds and precipitating 
them in elementary form by means of sulfur dioxide, hydrazine or hydroxyl- 
amine. Gold is precipitated at the same time but can be separated by treating 
the well-washed precipitate with nitric acid, sp.gr. 1.25, which will dissolve 
the selenium and tellurium but not the gold. The nitric acid solution can then 
be carefully evaporated with hydrochloric acid to destroy the nitric, and convert 
to chloride solution. 


SEPARATIONS OF SELENIUM AND TELLURIUM 

Keller’s method is to separate the selenium and tellurium from each other 
by making use of the principle that selenium is completely precipitated by 
sulfur dioxide from concentrated hydrochloric acid solution while tellurium is 
not. 

Procedure. — The two elements are separated from the other elements by 
sulfur dioxide in dilute hydrochloric acid solution. The washed precipitate 
is dissolved in nitric acid and the solution evaporated to dryness on the water 
bath. The residue is dissolved in 200 ml. of hydrochloric acid, sp.gr. 1.175, 
and the solution warmed to expel all free nitric acid. The solution is then 
saturated with sulfur dioxide gas at 15-22° C. The precipitated selenium is 
allowed to settle, washed first by decantation with cold hydrochloric acid, 
sp.gr. 1.175, then with cold water to displace the acid and finally treated in the 
beaker with boiling water which transforms the red selenium into the black 
granular variety. The selenium i.s brought on a Gooch crucible washed with 
alcohol and dried at 105° C. The tellurium is precipitated in the filtrate by 
diluting with water, adding more sulfur dioxide and hydrazine hydrochloride 
as in the gravimetric method for tellurium. The tellurium is finally washed 
with water, then alcohol, dried at 105° C. and weighed. 

Note. — Loss of Belenium occurs with prolonged slow bubbling of SO 3 gas into the 
solution. It is preferable to add the SO 2 at one time by means of a saturated water 
solution of the gas. 

The Distillation Method of Separating Selenium from Tellurium’ 

This method is based on the volatility of selenium chloride from sulfurio 
acid solution when treated with hydrochloric acid gas, while tellurium chloride 
is nonvolatile under the same conditions. Scott’s distillation method offers 
distinct advantages over other separations of selenium from the various metals 
in that none of the common elements naturally associated with selenium form 
volatile chlorides under the conditions of the experiment. Further, the 

■Victor Lenhcr and D. P. Smith, J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 16, 837 (1924). 
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selenium when distilled is collected in hydrochloric ncid solution, from which it 
can be readily precipitated. 

Apparatus and I^ocedure. — The apparatus found to be the simplest and to 
give the most accurate results is shown in the figure. It consists of a 150-ml. 
Fyrex distilling flask, A, with a glass tube, B, sealed in the top of the neck and 
extending to within 7 mm. of the bottom of the flask. The condenser tube, C, 
is sealed directly in the neck of the flask as close to the top as possible. The 
receiver consists of three Drexel wash bottles, Di, Dz, Da, sealed together and 
connected to the end of the condenser by means of a ground-glass joint. These 
bottles at the beginning of the determination are half full of distilled water. 
The sample of selenium and tellurium-containing material is introduced into 
the flask through the tube B, The sample is washed down with enough sulfuric 
acid, specific gravity 1.84, to bring the volume of the solution to about 60 ml. 
Hydrochloric acid gas is now introduced from the generator B through the 
tube B, The generator consists of a 3-liter flask into which, by means of a 
dropping funnel, concentrated sulfuric acid is introduced into concentrated 



Fiq. 94. Apparatus for Separating Selenium and Tellurium. 

hydrochloric acid. Fi and Fz are wash bottles containing concentrated sulfuric 
acid; Fi is an empty bottle. The flask A is now heated by means of a Bunsen 
burner. The temperature is sufficiently controlled by observation of the sul- 
furic acid in the distilling flask. The acid is at the correct temperature, 300° 
to 330° C., when slight fumes of sulfur trioxide are evolved. The flame of the 
burner is then reduced a little and the distillation continued until all the 
selenium has distilled over, which ordinarily requires 3 to 4 hours. The dis- 
tilled selenium is collected in the receiver bottles and is determined after 
transferring to a beaker and adding SOz reagent to the solution at a temperature 
of 15° to 22° C. Red elementary selenium is precipitated from this strong 
hydrochloric acid solution. The precipitate is allowed to settle and is washed 
by decantation with cold water several times. Hot water is then poured on 
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the precipitate in the beaker, when the red eelenium is transformed into the 
gray, granular variety, which is brought on a Gooch crucible, washed with 
alcohol, dried at 105° C., and weighed. The tellurium solution remaining in 
the distilling flask is poured into water and diluted with sufficient water so 
that the content of free sulfuric acid is less than 25%. Enough hydrochloric 
acid is added to make the solution 7% acid. The tellurium is precipitated 
from this solution by means of sulfur dioxide and hydrazine hydrochloride 
according to the method of Lenhcr and Homberger.^ 

The most important details of the apparatus are in the construction of the 
flask A. It is necessary that the tube B should join the top of the flask as close 
to the exit of the condenser tube C as possible. Should any great distance 
separate these junctions, selenium tetrachloride will condense in the solid form 
and will not be driven over into the condenser. 

The sulfur trioxide fumes must rise to the top of the flask so that the hydro- 
chloric acid gas may sweep all the selenium chloride vapors out of the flask into 
the condenser and receiver. 

Results. — The method is accurate for either high or low amounts of selenium 
or tellurium. Good results are obtained with varying ratios of selenium and 
tellurium. 

The selenium and tellurium-containing material can be introduced into 
the flask in various combinations, but obviously hydrochloric or sulfuric acid 
solutions are the mo.st desirable. 

Determination of Selenium. — The solution in the beaker is treated with 
water saturated with SO?,, then heated to boilitig and the precipitated selenium 
allowed to settle several hours, Or overnight. The precipitate is filtered into a 
weighed Gooch crucible, then washed with hot water and finally with alcohol. 
The residue is dried for an hour at 100° C. and weighed. 

Weight of SeXlOO _ „ 

ol 

Determination of Tellurium. — The residue in the distilling flask is trans- 
ferred to a 600-ml. beaker containing 150 ml. of cold water. Ten ml. of 3% 
Fe(NOg )3 solution is added, and made amrnoniacal, and then heated to boiling; 
the precipitate filtered of! on a large filter and washed with hot water. The 
precipitate is dissolved in hot dilute HCl and the solution nearly neutralized 
with NII4OH. The slightly acid solution is saturated with ILS, the precipi- 
tated tellurium filtered off on an S. and g. No. 589, 123 ^^ cm. filter, and washed 
with 1128 water. 

The precipitate is dissolved off the paper into a small beaker vrith a mixture 
of equal parts of HCl and bromine-potassium bromide solution.^ The paper ia 
washed with water keeping the volume of the solution as small as possible. The 
filtrate should contain 20% HCl. 

Tellurium is precipitated by saturating the solution with SO3. The pre- 
cipitate, after heating to boiling, is allowed to settle for several hours and filtered 

^ Lcnher and Homberger, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 30, 387, 1908. 

■^Thoipe, ''Dictionary of Applied Chemistry.'’ Longmans, Green k Co. 
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Fig. 95 flhnws a convenient apparatus for routine determinations of selenium and 
tellurium in alloys. Hydrochloric acid gas is generated by allowing strong hydronhlorin 
acid to flow into concentrated sulfuric acid (see A and B in drawing Fig. 95). The gas 
is dried by passing it through strong sulfuric acid (C in figure). A mercury pressure 
gauge, arranged to allow gas to blow out at a pressure of 3 or 4 pounds, prevents accidents 
occurring due to stoppage in the system. 


onto a weighed Gooch. It is washed with hot water and then with alcohol and 
dried for an hour at 100^’ C., cooled in a desiccator and weighed. 

Weight of TeX 100 _ 


The Separation of Selenium and Tellurium iiy Sulfur Dioxide in 
Hydrochloric Acid Solution ® 

The procedure recommended is as follows. The oxides of the two elements, 
which should not contain more than 0.25 g. of either selenium or tellurium, are 
dissolved in 100 ml. of cold concentrated hydrochloric acid; 50 ml. of concen- 
trated hydrochloric acid saturated at ordinary temperature with sulfur dioxide 
(this is sufficient to prevent the formation of the monochloride) is added during 
constant stirring. When concentrated hydrochloric acid is used with a large 
excess of sulfur dioxide, selenium monochloride is not formed in the cold. The 
solution is then allowed to stand until the red selenium subsides, is filtered 
through an asbestos filter into a filtering flask, and the precipitate thoroughly 
^ Victor Lenher and C. H. Kao, J. Am. Cbem. Soc., 47, 769 (1925). 
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washed with oold, concentrated hydrochloric acid, then with cold water until 
it ^ves no test for chlorine, and finally with alcohol to displace the water, and 
ether to displace the alcohol. This is necessary, as water must not be allowed 
to remain in the red selenium, or later it cannot be removed. The red selenium 
is dried for three to four hours at 30-40“ C. to remove the last traces of ether, 
after which it is heated to 120-130“ C. for one to two hours to render the sele- 
nium perfectly dry. Whenever any moisture is allowed to remain in the red 
selenium when it is transformed to the black variety, high results due to oxida- 
tion inevitably result. The filtrate from the selenium is then concentrated to 
50 ml. to remove the excess of acid. This is done on the steam-bath below 
100“ C. ; otherwise the tellurium may be boiled off as chloride in this strongly 
arid solution. The tellurium is then precipitated by the Lenher-IIomberger 
method; 15 ml. of a saturated solution of sulfur dioxide is added, then 10 ml. 
of a 15% solution of hydrazine hydrochloride followed by an additional 25 ml. 
of a saturated solution of sulfur dioxide, and the solution is boiled. Complete 
precipitation of the tellurium is almost instantaneous. 

The precipitate is washed with hot water on a Gooch filter until all of the 
chlorine is removed, after which the water is displaced by alcohol as quickly as 
possible to prevent oxidation of the tellurium, and the crucible and contents 
are dried at 105“ C. Under these conditions of precipitation, tellurium does 
not oxidize, and the analysis gives more accurate results than by any other 
method. 

Note on Otiier Methods op SEPAnATiONS.^— It is possible to separate selenium 
and tellurium in hydrochloriij, tartaric or citric acid solution by means of hydroxylamine 
hydrochloride. The sulfate of hydroxylamine proves to be less satisfactory. The 
I)rocedure of separation is very simple and is susceptible of wide variations in the details 
of technique. 

Both hydrazine hydrochloride tiiid the sulfate tend to cause precipitation of tellurium 
witli the selenium; this can be avoided in the method of Fellini by proper control of 
temperature. 

By USD of oxalic acid, it is possible by means of hydroxylamine hydrochloride to 
separate selenium from tcllunum, but the technique is so highly complicated by minor 
factors that it is not os satisfactory os the tartaric or citric acid methods. 


QUANTITATIVE METHODS FOR SELENIUM 

Selenium is most commonly precipitated as element by either sulfur dioxide, 
hydroxylamine or hydrazine. This reduction to element at the same time 
separates the selenium from most of the elements except tellurium and gold. 
When hydroxylamine hydrochloride or hydrazine hydrochloride is the pre- 
liipitating agent, the material is usually most conveniently brought into hydro- 
chloric acid solution and converted if necessary into the sclenious state. From 
this selenious solution, which may be acid, neutral or ammoniacal, these 
^ Victor Lenher and C, H. Kao, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 47, 245, 1925. 
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reducing agents on boiling precipitate elementary selenium which can be brought 
on a Gooch crucible, washed with hot water, dried at 105° C., and weighed. 

SULFUR DIOXIDE METHOD 

The addition of sulfur dioxide to a solution of selenious acid or a selenite 
which is strongly acid with hydrochloric acid is one of the oldest and best 
methods of precipitating elementary selenium. A selcnate or selenic acid 
must first be reduced to a selenious acid by warming with hydrochloric acid, 
after which sulfur dioxide can be introduced by addition of a saturated solution. 

It is sometimes convenient to produce the sulfur dioxide by the addition 
of sodium acid sulfite or of sodium sulfite. This procedure is satisfactory but 
should be accompanied by a blank test on the sulfite with hydrochloric acid 
since the sulfites, on standing, not uncommonly give a precipitate of sulfur on 
acidification. 

The best procedure in the precipitation of selenium by sulfur dioxide is 
to add a saturated solution of SOo to the selenious solution which is strongly 
acid with hydrochloric acid. The solution should smell strongly of SOn. The 
beaker is removed and allowed to stand for a half hour, in order that the sele- 
nium may settle. The supernatant liquor is decanted through a previously 
weighed Gooch crucible, and the selenium washed first by decantation 
with concentrated hydrocldoric acid, after which one treatment with cold 
water is used to wash the precipitate in the beaker. After again decanting, 
hot water is poured into the beaker containing the precipitate when the floccu- 
lent red selenium turns black and granular. It is then filtered, washed with 
hot water, followed by alcohol and dried at 105° C. to constant weight. 

If the temperature in the solution during the precipitation of the selenium 
rises above 22 ° C., the selenium agglomerates and occludes impurities w^hich 
cannot be washed out. If the temperature is below 15° C., the precipitation is 
either incomplete or very much delayed. 

Evaporation of selenious acid should be made on the water bath rather 
than at a higher temperature since there is an appreciable loss of selenium 
dioxide when heated above 100° C. In the reduction of sclcnates or selenic 
acid to the selenious condition by means of hydrochloric acid, the temperature 
must never exceed that of the steam bath or considerable selenium may be lost. 


POTASSIUM IODIDE METHOD 

Potassium iodide added to a selenous solution containing free hydrochloric 
acid gives a precipitate of elementary selenium, iodine being liberated simul- 
taneously. 

Se02+4HI=Se+2Hz0+2l2. 

With samples containing less than 0.1 gram selenium satisfactory results are 
obtained but with larger amounts iodine is likely to be occluded. 

Procedure. — The sample containing selenious acid or a selenite in a dilution 
of 400 ml. is acidified with hydrochloric acid, 3-4, grams of potassium iodide 
are added and the iodine liberated is boiled off. The selenium is brought on 
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a Oooch crucible washed with hot water^ dried and weighed. Gooch and 
Pierce ” suggest the use of sodium arsenite and iodine solutions in carrying 
out the method volumetrically. 

The thiosulfate method of Norris and Fay^ consists in treating a hydro- 
chloric acid solution of selenious acid with a measured excess of standard 
sodium thiosulfate solution and then titrating the excess of thiosulfate with 
an iodine solution. 

H2Se03+4Na2S20,+4Ha = 4NaCl+Na2S4Se06+Na2SA+3H20. 

Selenates or selenic acid can be analyzed by boiling with hydrochloric 
acid when chlorine is evolved which can be collected and titrated. 


QUANTITATIVE METHODS FOR TELLURIUM 

Tellurium can be determined gravinietrically and separated from most of 
the elements except selenium and gold by a number of reducing agents. The 
oldest method, that of Berzelius, is the use of sulfur dioxide in slightly acid 
solution. Black elementary tellurium is precipitated but complete precipita- 
tion is much delayed even when the solution is warm. The hydrochloric acid 
solution of the tellurium should always be allowed to stand twenty-four hours. 
The tellurium is then conveniently brought on a Gooch crucible and the filtrate 
further digested after the addition of more sulfur dioxide. Very frequently 
more tellurium settles out on standing twenty-four hours longer. After all 
of the tellurium is collected on a Gooch crucible, it is washed and dried at 105® C. 
as quickly as possible in order to avoid the slight superficial oxidation which 
always takes place with tellurium which has been precipitated in this manner. 

Hydrazine hydrochloride used as a reducing agent for the precipitation of 
elementary tellurium gives fairly good results but complete precipitation as 
with sulfur dioxide is somewhat delayed. 

The use of sulfur dioxide and hydrazine hydrochloride together is the most 
accurate as well as the most rapid method for the determination and is ap- 
plicable to both tellurites and tellurates, as well as to the free acids. 


HYDRAZINE HYDROCHLORIDE-SULFUR DIOXIDE METHOD 

The tellurium, either as a derivative of the dioxide or as a tellurate, should 
he present in a solution which has an acidity of approximately ten per cent 

“Am. J. 8ci. f4), I, 31 (1896). 

*Am. Cbem. L, 23, 119 (1900). 
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free hydrochloric acid, and it is preferable that the solution be concentrated, 
for otherwise the precipitate will be so finely divided that it will be difficult 
to wash. The solution is heated to boiling, 15 ml, of a saturated solution of 
sulfur dioxide is added, then 10 ml. of a fifteen per cent solution of hydrazine 
hydrochloride followed by 25 ml. of sulfur dioxide solution. The boiling is 
continued until the precipitate settles in such a way that it can be easily washed, 
which should not take more than five minutes, The precipitated tellurium 
is brought on a previously weighed Gooch crucible, washed with hot water 
until all of the chlorides are removed, after which the water is displaced by 
alcohol, and the crucible and contents dried at 105° C. 

Tellurates or telluric acid can be analyzed by boiling with hydrochloric 
acid when chlorine is given off. 

H 2 Te 04 + 2 HCl = IIzTeOa+Cl.. 

The chlorine evolved may be passed into potassium iodide solution and the 
liberated iodine titrated by sodium thiosulfate or an arsenite solution. 


PRECIPITATION AS TELLURIUM DIOXIDE 

Browning and Flint utilize the insolubility of tellurium dioxide as a 
means of separation from the readily soluble selenioiis acid. Selenium and 
tellurium are precipitated by sulfur dioxide from a hydrochloric acid solution. 
The elements are filtered, washed and dissolved in hydrochloric acid containing 
sufficient nitric acid to effect solution and then evaporated to dryness on the 
water bath. 

Procedure. — The material is dissolved in hydrochloric acid or in a ten 
per cent solution of potassium hydroxide, using 2 ml. per 0.2 gram of oxide. 
The solution, if alkaline, is slightly acidified with hydrochloric acid and then 
diluted to 200 ml. with boiling w'ater. Dilute ammonium hydroxide is now 
added in slight excess, and is follow^cd by the faintest excess of acetic acid. 
Crystalline tellurium dioxide separates out completely on cooling and can be 
brought on a Gooch crucible, dried at 105° C., and weighed. 

Notes. Tellurium. — The element dissolves in hot concentrated hydrochloric acid. 
On dilution of the solution a precipitation of IljTeOi occurs. Treated with concen- 
trated nitric acid or aqua regia ILTeOi forms. With sulfuric acid the compound 
HiTeOi forms and SO 2 is evolved. Tellurium is insoluble in carbon disulfide. The 
oxides TeO and TeOf are soluble in acids, TeOi being not readily soluble. All the oxidas 
dissolve in hot pota-ssium hydnjxidc solutions. 

Care must be exercised to avoid overheating acid extracts in the preparation of the 
sample, since loss by volatilization is apt to occur; this is especially true of the halogen 
communds of selenium and tellurium, the former being more volatile than the latter. 

Fusion Method.—The finely powdered substance is intimately mixed with about 
five times its weight of a flux of s(^ium carbonate and nitrate (4 : 1) and heated gently 
in a nickel crucible, gradually increasing the heat, until the charge has fused. When 

w Hydrazine hydrochloride is prepared ordinarily from the sulfate according to 
the directions given in “Organic Cnemical Reagents/' Vol. Ill, page 42, University of 
Illinois Bulletin, Vol. Ifi. No. 6, 1921. Hydrazine sulfate is convenientlv made from 
sodium hypochlonte ana ammonia. Organic Syntheses, Wiley Sl Co., Vol. II, pagos 
67-40, 1922. 

“Am. 3.Sci. (4), 28, 112 (1909). 
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the molten mass appears homogeneous, it is cooled and extracted with w'ater. Sodium 
Belenate and tellurate pass into solution and are separated from most of the heavy metols. 
The water extract is acidified with hydrochloric acid and boiled until no more free 
nhlorine is evolved. (Test wnth starch iodide paper. Cl » blue color.) Metallic 
selenium and tellurium may be precipitated by pawing sulfur dioxide into the hydi^ 
chloric acid solution. 

Keller has shown that tellurium is not precipitated by SO 3 in concentrated hydro- 
chloric acid solutions (sp.gr. 1.175)| whereas selenium is precipitated. Dilut^ with an 
equal volume of water (acidity 12 to 20 % of above) both tellurium and selenium are 
precipitated by SO 3 . 


METHODS AT REFINERIES 

COMMERCIAL SELENIUM 

A half-gram portion of the material ground to 100 mesh is placed in a 
150-tnl beaker, and 10 nil. of water are added, followed by 15 ml. concentrated 
nitric acid. After the sample has dissolved in the beaker, which is covered 
with a watch glass, it is evaporated to dryness on the water bath, and taken up 
in 10 ml. concentrated hydrochloric acid and 20 ml. of winter in the cold. The 
insoluble matter is filtered off and the solution received in a 400-ml. beaker. 
Sufficient concentrated hydrochloric acid is added to make the solution 70% 
cimcentrated hydrochloric acid. 

The selenium is precipitated at room temperature by adding a saturated 
water solution of sulfur dioxide gas, stirring to granulate the selenium. It is 
recommended that the temperature of the solution be maintained at 60 to 
70° F. by placing the beaker in a vessel of running water. 

When complete precipitation has been effected and the solution smells 
strongly of sulfur dioxide, the beaker is removed and allowed to settle for a 
half hour. The auj>ernatant liquor is decanted through a previously weighed 
Gooch crucible; the precipitated selenium in the beaker is washed three times 
with concentrated hydrochloric acid and once with cold water, decanting each 
time through the crucible. To the i)recipitate in the beaker 25 ml. of cold water 
are added, followed by hot water and vigorous stirring until the selenium turns 
black and granular. It is then filtered, washed with hot water followed by 
alcohol, and dried at 105" to constant weight. After weighing, the crucible 
can be gently heated to expel the selenium, in order to obtain a check on its 
purity. A residue may consist of silica or gold. 

Tellurium in the ^trate is recovered by adding three gm. of powdered 
tartaric acid, diluting with four times its bulk of hot water, then adding 25 ml. 
ammonium hydroxide and saturating with sulfur dioxide gas. After the 
sulfur dioxide treatment, which takes but a few minutes, the solution is brought 
fo boiling and allowed to stand for two hours on a hot plate. The granular 
elementary tellurium is brought on a previously weighed Gooch crucible, 
Washed with hot water, dried at 105° and weighed. 
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The important laboratory details suggested by Greenwood are: 

1. Evaporation of the selenious acid should be made on the water bath 
rather than on a hot stove in order to avoid loss by volatilization. There is 
an appreciable loss of selenium dioxide when heated above 100^ C, even in 
the presence of sodium and potassium chlorides. This fact has been verified 
in Lenher^s laboratory. 

2. If the temperature of the solution during the precipitation of selenium 
is above 70’’ F., the selenium agglomerates and occludes impurities, which 
cannot be washed out. If the temperature is below 60° F., the precipitation 
is either incomplete or very much delayed. 

3. If the precipitated selenium is not granular, it cakes during the drying 
and retains moisture even at 110°. 

Lead, copper and iron in selenium are determined in a sample of from 
10 to 25 g. which is dissolved in 50 to 75 ml. concentrated nitric acid in a 375-ml. 
casserole and evaporated to dryness. The volatile selenium dioxide, is expelled 
by carefully raising the temperature. The non-volatile residue is dissolved in 
10 ml. concentrated nitric acid and 5 ml. concentrated hydrochloric acid, 
evaporated to 5 ml., when 5 ml. concentrated sulfuric acid arc added and 
evaporated to fumes; it is allowed to cool, 75 ml. of water are added and allowed 
to stand over night, when the lead sulfate is filtered off and weighed as usual. 
The filtrate from the lead is treated with hydrogen sulfide, the precipitate is 
ignited to bum off selenium, tellurium and arsenic, the residue dissolved in 
nitric acid and the copper determined volumetrically. The filtrate from the 
precipitation of the copper is boiled to expel the hydrogen sulfide, oxidized by 
a few crystals of potassium chlorate, and the iron precipitated in the usual 
manner by ammonia. 

An alternate method for the determination of iron in selenium is to weigh 
10 gm. of the sample into a porcelain dish, ignite at a red heat until the selenium 
appears to be completely driven off. The residue is sometimes w eighed and 
reported as non-volatile matter.” This residue is fused wdth sodium car- 
bonate, treated with dilute sulfuric acid, the solution reduced with zinc, 
and the iron titrated with a W'^cak solution of permanganate. 

Insoluble in Commercial Selenium. — Ten to 25 grams are dissolved in a 
375-ml. casserole, in concentrated nitric acid, and evaporated to dryness; 
concentrated hydrochloric acid is added and the silica dehydrated. The 
insoluble is taken up in hydrochloric acid and water, filtered off, ignited and 
weighed. 

Selenium and Tellurium in Metallic Tellurium. — A 0.&-gram sample of the 
finely powdered metal is treated with 10 ml. of concentrated sulfuric acid and 
fumed until all the tellurium has dissolved; after which it is cooled and 20 ml 
water and 50 ml. concentrated hydrochloric acid are added. 

Selenium is precipitated from the cold solution by adding a saturated 
solution of SO 2 ) after which it is filtered through a Gooch crucible, washed three 
times with hydrochloric acid (2 parts concentrated acid to 1 water), then with 
hot water and finally with alcohol, dried and weighed. To obtain a check 
on the purity of the selenium the Gooch crucible is ignited and reweighed. 


^ Eng. Mining J., 100, 1012 (1915). 
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The tellurimn-containing filtrate is diluted to about 700 ml., heated to 
nearly boiling, a few grams of' hydrazine hydrochloride added and a rapid 
current of sulfur dioxide gas is passed in for 15 minutes, or until the tellurium 
separates readily ; it is then brought on to a Gooch filter, washed with hot water, 
finally with alcohol. The elementary tellurium is dried for one hour at 105’’ 
and weighed. 

A selenium and tellurium procedure used for a number of years in one of 
the refineries consists in dissolving in nitric acid, adding a pinch of salt, evapo- 
rating to dryness, taking up in 25 ml. hydrochloric acid (1 : 1) and bringing to 
boiling. The insoluble matter is filtered off, and the solution treated with a 
saturated solution of SO 2 . A few grams of hydrazine hydrochloride are added 
and sulfur dioxide again added after which the solution is boiled a few minutes. 
The precipitated selenium and tellurium are filtered off, dissolved in nitric acid 
with the addition of a pinch of salt, and the solution evaporated. The residue 
is taken up in about 200 ml. concentrated hydrochloric acid, the solution again 
treated with sulfur dioxide and boiled about ten minutes and the selenium 
brought on a Gooch crucible where it is washed with hot water, then alcohol, 
dried and weighed. 

The tellurium^containing filtrate is diluted with water to three times its 
volume and saturated with sulfur dioxide; a few grams of hydrazine hydro- 
chloride arc added, boiled a few minutes, the tellurium is brought on a Gooch 
crucible, washed with hot water, then with alcohol, dried and weighed. 

Selenium and tellurium in blister or pig copper are commonly determined 
by the method of Keller, using samples of 50 grams or less. 

Selenium and tellurium in electrolytic copper slimes are determined by 
treating a 0.5-gram sample of the slime in a 250-ml. beaker with 10 ml. con- 
centrated sulfuric acid, heating until the sample is decomposed and nothing 
remains but a white residue. After cooling, 20 ml. of water are added, followed 
by 2 ml. concentrated hydrochloric acid, the solution is agitated to coagulate 
the silver chloride which is then filtered off. The acidity of the filtrate is 
brought up to about 32% by adding concentrated hydrochloric acid and the 
selenium and tellurium separated by sulfur dioxide, following the customary 
procedure. 

Selenium in Lead Slimes. — A 2-gram sample is fused with a mixture of 
8 grams sodium carbonate and 2 grams nitrate in a nickel crucible. The cold 
fusion is extracted with water and filtered. The filtrate is acidified with 
hydrochloric acid and heated until chlorine is expelled. To the solution is 
added an equal volume of hydrochloric acid, and sulfur dioxide solution is 
added until the red precipitate becomes granular. The selenium can be brought 
on an asbestos filter, washed with hydrochloric acid, redissolved in hydrochloric 
acid and potassium chlorate and reprecipitated by sulfur dioxide solution. 

Tellurium in Lead Slimes. — One gram of slimes is treated Vith a mixture of 
10 ml. concentrated sulfuric acid, 10 ml. concentrated nitric acid, and 20 ml. 
water, and evaporated to fumes. After cooling, 40 ml. water and about 2 grams 
tartaric acid are added. The solution is boiled and filtered. The residue is 
washed back into the original beaker, 5 to 10 ml. concentrated sulfuric acid 
are added, and again evaporated to fumes; 40 ml. of water are added and the 
solution boiled and filtered. The two filtrates are united and treated with 
hydrogen sulfide gas. The sulfides are filtered on paper, washed with hydrogen 
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Bulfide water, washed back into the beaker, and a little sodium bicarbonate 
added followed by about 4 ml. of 10% sodium sulfide solution. The solution 
is brought to boiling, digested for 12 hours, and filtered through the filter 
previously used. The sulfide-containing filtrate is acidified with dilute sulfuric 
acid and treated with hydrogen sulfide gas to render the precipitate granular. 
The sulfide precipitate, after filtration, is dissolved in nitric acid with the 
addition of 10 ml. concentrated sulfuric acid and evaporated to fumes of sulfuric 
acid. It is then diluted with water and boiled after adding about 2 grams of 
tartaric acid. The solution is cooled, diluted to about 60 ml. with water, and 
after adding 40 ml. concentrated hydrochloric acid, is again treated with hydro- 
gen sulfide. The precipitate is filtered off, washed with (1:1) hydrochloric 
acid, dissolved in hydrochloric acid and potassium chlorate, warmed gently to 
expel the excess of chlorine, tartaric acid is again added, any residue filtered off, 
and the filtrate made strongly acid with hydrochloric acid. The selenium is 
then precipitated by sulfur dioxide. 

The filtrate containing the tellurium is diluted with warm water, and the 
tellurium precipitated and weighed as usual. 

Selenium and Tellurium in Flue Dust. — Two grams arc dissolved in hydro- 
chloric acid and potassium chlorate on a water bath, and the excess of chlorine 
expelled by gentle heat. The insoluble matter is filtered off and washed with 
concentrated hydrochloric acid, and the filtrate is treated with sulfur dioxide. 
The selenium and tellurium are brought on a Gooch crucible, washed, then 
dissolved in hydrochloric acid and potassium chlorate, about 2 grams of 
tartaric acid are added, followed by concentrated hydrochloric acid, and the 
selenium is precipitated by sulfur dioxide, filtered off and weighed. The filtrate 
is diluted to three times its volume with warm water, and the tellurium is 
precipitated by sulfur dioxide, collected and weighed. 


FLUE DUST AND NITER SLAG 

Flue dust or niter slag from Dor6 furnaces can be analyzed for watcr- 
fioluble selenium and tellurium by boiling a l-gram sample with water, filtering 
and washing with hot water, keeping the volume down to 20 ml. To this 
filtrate are added 200 ml. concentrated hydrochloric acid ; the solution is chilled 
with icewater; and sulfur dioxide is added, the selenium and tellurium being 
separated by the method of Keller. 

The insoluble selenium and tellurium are transferred from the filter to a 
50-ml. beaker, concentrated nitric acid and concentrated hydrochloric acid are 
added, and the solution evaporated at 50° C. or below. It is recommended to 
evaporate twice more with hydrochloric acid, keeping the temperature at 
50“ C. or below.* The residue is taken up in hydrochloric acid (1 : 2) and 
filtered, after which 100 ml. concentrated hydrochloric acid are added and the 
selenium and tellurium in the filtrate are separated by the Keller method. 


COMMERCIAL SODIUM SELENITE 

To 1 gram of the sample in a 50-ml. beaker are added 10 ml. of water and 
6 drops of hydrochloric acid and shaken gently until solution is complete. 
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After filtering out the insoluble matter, a large excess of concentrated hydro- 
chloric acid is added to the filtrate and selenium is precipitated by sulfur dioxide. 
In the filtrate from the selenium, the tellurium can be recovered by diluting 
with warm water and passing in more sulfur dioxide. 

SELENIC ACID 

Twenty grams of the sample are quickly transferred to a tightly stoppered 
weighing bottle. After weigliing, the acid is put into a liter flask, dissolved 
in water, and made up to the mark. A 25-mI. portion is measured out and 
treated with an excess of concentrated hydrochloric acid and the selenium 
precipitated by sulfur dioxide. If tellurium is present, it can be recovered in 
the filtrate. 

SELENIUM IN GLASS 

In ruby glass where selenium is present in quantities of about 0.25%, a 
two-gram sample is evaporated with hydrofluoric and nitric acids. This 
evaporation is repeated several times without ignition. The nitrates are then 
transferred to a small Erlerimeyer flask and the nitric acid destroyed by adding 
hydrochloric acid. Care must be taken not to boil the solution or selenium 
will volatilize. A high concentration of the hydrochloric acid must be main- 
tained in order to hold the tellurium in solution. Sulfur dioxide is next added 
to the solution when elementary selenium is precipitated, washed, dried and 
w'cighcd as usual. 

In glasses where selenium is used as a decolorizer and in which the selenium 
is present to the extent of less than .0025%, Cousen recommends dissolving 
the glass in nitric and hydrofluoric acids and determining the selenium colori- 
metrically by phenylhydrazine hydrochloride, keeping the selenium from pre- 
cipitating by adding gum arabic. A yellow to a yellowish red solution is 
obtained which is compared with a color standard containing a known amount 
of sodium selenite. 

SELENIUM AND TELLURIUM IN REFINED COPPER 

The success and accuracy of determining small amounts of impurities, is to 
collect these impurities from a large sample, and to do the necessary chemical 
work in a small volume of solution. 

Ferric hydroxide when precipitated from a copper solution has the peculiar 
property of forming insoluble compounds with As, Sb, Se and Te. 

For complete precipitation, the iron contents must be at least thirty times 
the combined As, Sb, Se and Te and must be entirely precipitated from the 
solution. 

The iron is best added as ferrous sulfate (FeS 04 ' 7 H 20 ), dissolved in water 
and oxidized to the ferric salt with HNOs. Roughly the iron content of FeS 04 
■ 7 H 2 O is 20%, or one-fifth of the weight of ferrous sulfate. 

Weigh 100 grams of drillings into a 1300 ml. beaker, cover with water and 
add gradually 350 ml. HNO 3 (sp.gr. 1.42). Wlien the copper is in solution, boil 

Method furnished by the Coming Glass Works. 
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out ftU red fumes, dilute to 700 ml. with warm water and neutralise with NH 4 OH 
until just enough copper hydroxide has been formed to cover the bottom of 
the beaker ; then add the re<iuired amount of oxidised ferrous sulfate in solution. 
Stir well, dilute to 900 ml. and boil for at least one hour, settling on the warm 
plate over night. Filter on a 15 cm. filter. 

Treat the filtrate with ammonia until a precipitate of copper hydroxide has 
formed to cover the bottom of the beaker; half the quantity of oxidized FeS 04 
■THiO added previously, is again added and the solution ^ilcd for one hour, 
allowing to settle over night on the warm plate. Filter on a 15 cm. filter. 
It is absolutely necessary that no iron salts be left in this filtrate, either in 
solution, or as hydrate, therefore, this filtrate had best be tested with ammonia 
and refiltered on a 15 cm. filter. The three precipitates on the 15 cm. papers 
are treated as one, dissolved in the least quantity of warm H 2 SO 4 ( 1 : 1 ), the 
papers washed well with hot dilute H 2 SO 4 ( 1 : 20 ) and filtered into a 600 ml. 
beaker. Make strongly ammoniacal, boil well and filter, washing the precipi- 
tate well and free from the folds into the apex of the filter. Refiltcr the filtrate 
to catch any iron that has washed through. The papers are spread open and 
the precipitates dissolved in 25 ml. warm HCl (1 :1) in a 250 ml. beaker, using 
as little hot water as possible to remove the yellow stains. 

Filter the solution into a 400 ml. beaker, washing with as little hot water as 
possible. To the filtrate add four times its volume of concentrated HCl and 
cool. 

Add a saturated water solution of SO 3 to precipitate the selenium. 

Filter off the precipitated Se on a tared Gooch crucible, wash with cold 
water and alcohol, dry at 60” C. for two hours, then at 105” C. to constant 
weight. 

Weigh as metallic Se. 

Expel the Se from the crucible and reweigh as a check on the weight and 
the purity of the precipitate. 


TELLURIUM 

To the filtrate from the precipitated Se, add 2 grams of tartaric acid in 
order to keep the Sb in solution, dilute to 600 ml. with hot water, add 50 ml.'* 
concentrated NH4OH, and saturate the solution with SO2 gas. Boil for two 
minutes and allow to settle 4r-6 hours. 

Filter the Te on a tared Gooch crucible, wash with hot water and finally 
with alcohol, dry at 115” C. to constant weight. 

Weigh as metallic Te. 

**Te is best precipitated by SO 3 gas in a 20-30% HCl solution and the strong 
(80%) HCl solution from the Se precipitation is best neutralized to 25-30%, by the 
use of ammonia. 
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VOLUMETRIC DETERMINATION OF SELENIUM AND TELLURIUM 


lODOMETRIC DETERMINATION OF SELENIC, OR TELLURIC 
ACID-REDUCTION WITH HYDROCHLORIC ACID AND 

DISTILLATION 

The method depends upon the reduction of selenic or telluric acid to selenious 
or telluriuus acid by heating with hydrochloric acid, the evolved chlorine being 
a measure of the acids in question. The chlorine absorbed in potassium iodide 
solution liberates its equivalent of iodine, which may readily be determined by 
titration w'ith standard thiosulfate. The following reactions illustrate the 
change that takes place: 

KjSe04+4HCl=2KCH-HjSe0,+H20+Cl,, 

K!Te04+4HCl = 2KCH-H,Te0,+H*0+Cl,, 


Se Te 

1 Cl. = 1 1 = — or — = 63.75 grams Te or 39.6 grams Se per liter normal solution. 

It It 


According to Gooch and Evans over 30% of strong hydrochloric acid (sp.gr. 
1.20) should be present. Dilute hydrochloric acid having a strength of 10% of 
HCl, (sp.gr. 1.2), does not react wdth liberation of chlorine. Care must be 
taken not to prolong the boiling after the .solution reaches a concentration of 
half strength, since over-reduction may take place and the metals be liberated. 

Procedure.— The sample containing the selenate or tellurate is treated with 
75 ml. of hydrochloric acid, containing 25 ml. of concentrated HCl, sp.gr. 1.20, 
per 0.2 gram of the oxides, in a distillation flask connected with a Drexel wash 
bottle receiver, water cooled, and charged with potassium iodide solution. A 
current of CO2 is passed into the flask to sweep the liberated chlorine into the 
iodide solution. The sample is boiled until nearly one-third its volume has 
distilled into the receiver. The liberated iodine is titrated with standard 
thiosulfate. One ml. N/10 Na2S!Oi= 0.00396 gram Se or 0.006375 pam Te. 

Other than a few corrections suggested by Dr. W, R. Schoeller, with several 
minor additions, the Editor has retained the greater part of the original chapter 
by the late Dr. Victor Lenher. The new material is largely from reprints 
(Ind. Eng. Chem.) sent to the Editor by Dr. Lenher, 
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SI, at.wL 28.06; sp^. amor. 2.00.; ays. 2.49; m.p. 1420” C.; oxidgs SIO, SlOi 

Silicon stands next to oxygen in abundance, occurring only in combined 
form. The oxides qu&rtz, tridymite (silica), SiO: occur in great quantities. 
Silicates occur in all of the common rocks except in carbonates. It has been 
estimated that the earth’s crust is composed of more than 27% of silicon, 
combined in one form or other. 


DETECTION 

The finely ground sample together with a small quantity of powdered 
calcium fluoride is placed in a small lead cup 1 cm. in diameter and depth 
(see Fig. 96), and a few drops of concentrated sulfuric acid added. A lead 
cover, with a small aperture, is placed on the cup, and the opening covered 
with a piece of moistened black filter paper. Upon this paper is placed a 
moistened pad of ordinary filter paper. The cup is now gently heated on the 
steam bath. At the end of about ten minutes a white deposit will be found 
on the under side of the black paper, at the opening in 
the cover, if an appreciable amount of silica is present in 
the material tested. 

A silicate, fused with sodium carbonate or bicarbon- 
ate in a platinum dish and the carbonate decomposed by 
addition of hydrochloric acid with subsequent evapora- 
F on T rs dryness, will liberate silicon as silicic anhydride, 

™or Silica Teat. ** placed in a platinum dish is volatilized 

by addition of hydrofluoric acid, the gaseous silicon 
fluoride being formed. A drop of water placed in a platinum loop, held in 
' the fumes of SiF 4 , will become cloudy owing to the formation of gelatinous 
silicic acid and fluosilicic acid, 

3SiF4-|-3ILO « H,SiO,-h2H,SiF,. 

1 Silicon was first obtained in 1B23 by Berzelius by the action of potassium on silicon 
tetrachloride. It may be made by reduction of SiOi with carbon at high temperature. 
It is used alloyed with iron (duriron) in acid resisting materials, and in small amounts m 
sted used for transformer coils. 
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If a silicate is fused in a platinum loop with microcosmic salt, the silica 
floats around in the bead, producing an opaque bead with weblike structure 
upon cooling. 


ESTIMATION 

The gravimetric procedure is the only satisfactory method for the estima- 
tion of silica. The substance in which the element is combined as an oxide 
or as a silicate is decomposed by acid treatment or by fusion with an alkali 
carbonate or bicarbonate, the material taken to dryness with addition of 
hydrochloric acid, whereby the compound silica is liberated. If other elements 
are present the silica is volatilized by addition of hydrofluoric acid and esti- 
mated by the loss of weight of the residue. 

Combined as Si02 and in silicates the element is very widely distributed 
in nature and is a required constituent in practically every complete analysis 
of ores, minerals, soils, etc. It is present in certain alloys, ferro-silicon, silicon 
carbide, etc. 

The element is scarcely attacked by single acids, but is acted upon by 
nitric-hydrofluoric acid mixture. It dissolves in concentrated alkali solutions. 
Silica is decomposed by hydrofluoric acid and by fusion with the fixed alkali 
carbonates or hydroxides. 

Silicon is isolated as Si02 in the initial stage of analysis and if present in 
the material examined boron, columbium, tantalum and tungsten will accom- 
pany silica. Ix!ad, barium and calcium will be found wdth this residue if 
sulfates are present. Tin, antimony and bismuth are apt to contaminate the 
silica if these are present. Silica is determined by difference after volatiliza- 
tion with HF and HaSO^ treatment. 


PREPARATION AND SOLUTION OF THE SAMPLE 

General ConsiderationB. — The natural and artificially prepared silicates 
loay be grouped under two classes: 1. Those which are decomposed by acids. 

Silicates not decomposed by acids. The minerals datolite, natrolite, olivine 
nod many basic slags are representative of the first class, and feldspar, ortho- 
clasc, pumice and serpentine are representative of silicates not decomposed by 
ncids. (See more complete list under List of More Important Silicates, page 
'97.) The first division simply require an acid treatment to isolate the silica, 
tile latter class require fusion with a suitable flux. 

In technical analysis, in cases where great accuracy is not required, the 
I'esidue remaining, after certain conventional treatments with acids, is classed 
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as silica. This may consist of fairly pure silica or a mixture of silica, unde< 
composed silicates, barium sulfate and certain acid insoluble compounds. Pgr 
accurate analyses this insoluble residue is not accepted as pure silica, unless 
impurities, which are apt to be found with the silica residue, are known to be 
ab^nt from the material under examination. 

Although the procedure for isolation of silica is comparatively simple, errors 
may arise from the following causes: 

(1) Imperfect decomposition of the silicat^e. 

(2) Loss of the silica by spurting when acid is added to the carbonate 
fusion. 

(3) Slight solubility of silica, even after dehydration, especially in presence 
of sodium chloride and magnesia. 

(4) Loss due to imperfect transfer of the residue to the filter paper. 

(5) Mechanical loss during ignition of the filter and during the blasting, 
due to the draft whirling out the fine, light silica powder from the crucible. 

(6) Error due to additional silica from contaminated reagents or from the 
porcelain dishes or glassware in which the solution was evaporated. A blank 
of 0.01% on the sodium carbonate will make an error of 0.1% per gram sample 
in an ordinary fusion where 10 grams of the flux are required. 

(7) Error due to loss of weight of the platinum crucible during the blasting. 

(8) Incomplete removal of water, which is held tenaciously by the silica. 
Furthermore, weighing of the residue should be done quickly, as the finely 
divided silica tends to absorb moisture. Ignition to constant weight at 
1200® C. is necessary. 

(9) Expulsion of products by HE other than silica such as trivalent 
arsenic and boron. These substances should be removed before the HE treat- 
ment of the residue. 

(10) Formation of sulfates in the residue, not originally present, for ex- 
ample the change of KAlSigOg to K2SO4 and AI2O3. 

(11) Combination of substances with silica preventing its volatilization. 
For example alkaline earths forming silicates during the heating of the residue. 
When fusions are made with alkali salts, care should be exercised to completely 
remove these during the acid treatment of the silica. 

(12) In presence of fluorides loss of silica will occur during the acid attack 
of the material, so that special treatment Is necessary to prevent loss. If 
boron is present it is volatilized as B(OCH8)a by treating the ore with methyl 
alcohol and sulfuric acid previous to the dehydration of silica. If tungsten 
is present the volatilization of silica must be conducted at a temperature below 
850® C. at which temperature tungsten oxide volatilizes. 

Decomposition of silicates is best effected by fusions with alkali fluxes 
followed by attack with acids. 

PREPARATION OF THE SUBSTANCE FOR DECOMPOSITION 

If the material is an ore or mineral it is placed on a steel plate within a steel 
ring and broken down by means of a hardened hammer to small lumps and 
finally to a coarse powder. A quartered portion of this is air dried and ground 
as fine as possible in an agate mortar and preserved in a glass-stoppered bottle 
for analysis. 
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Analyses are based on this air-dried sample. If moisture is desired it may 
be determined on a large sample of the original material. Hygroscopic mois- 
ture is determined on the ground^ air-dried sample, by heating for an hour at 
105 to 107*^0. 

List of Most Important SiUcates. SiZicatef Decomposed by dcidr.— Allanite; allo- 
phane; analcite; botryolite; brewsterite; calamine; chabasite; croustedtitite; datolite 
(hydrated silicate and borate of Ca with Al and Mg); dioptase; eulytitc; gadolinite; 
gahlenite; helvite; ilvaite (silicate ferrous and ferric iron with AlaOa, CaO and MgO); 
bumonite; melinite; natrolite (hydrated silicate of Al and Nn with Fe and CaO) ; 
okenite; olivine (silinaic of Fe and Mg); pectulitc; prehonite (hydrated Al and Ca silicate 
with Fe, Mn, K, Na, etc.); teproite; wernerite; woolastonite; zaolite, 

Sdicates Vndecomposed by Adds, — Albite; andalusite; augite; axinite* beryl; 
carpholite: cyanite; diallage, epidote (silicate of Fe, Al and Ca with FeO, Mn, Mg, 
K, Na): euclase; feldspar (silicate of K, Na, Al, Fe, Ca and Mg); garnet; iolite; labrado- 
rite; (micas of K and Mg); orthoclose; petalite; ninite, prochlorite; pumice; semntine; 
silliinanite, talc, topaz, tourmaline (Fe20j, FeO, Mn, Al, Ca, Mg, K, Na, Li, SiO*, 
13261, PjOs, F)l vesuvianite. 


DECOMPOSITION OF THE MATERIAL, GENERAL PROCEDURES 
Silicates Decomposed by Acids 

Acid Extraction of the Silicates. — 0.5 to 1 gram of the finely pulverized 
material placed in a beaker or casserole is treated with 10 to 15 ml. of water 
and stirred thoroughly to wet the powder.* It is now treated with 50 to 100 
ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid and digested on the water bath for 
fifteen or twenty minutes with the beaker or casserole covered by a watch- 
glass. If there is evidence of sulfides (pyrites), etc., 10 to 15 ml. of concen- 
trated nitric acid are now added and the containing vessel again covered. 
After the reaction has subsided, the glass cover is raised by means of riders 
and the mixture evaporated to dryness on the water bath. (This evaporation 
may be hastened by using a sand bath, boiling down to small bulk at com- 
paratively high temperature, then to dryness on the water bath. Decom- 
position is complete if no gritty particles remain. A ilocculent residue will 
often separate out during the digestion, due to partially dehydrated silicic 
acid; hydrated silicic acid, Si(OH)« is held in solution.) The silicic acid is 
converted to silica, SiOa, the residue taken up with dilute hydrochloric acid, 
silica filtered off, washed with water acidified with hydrochloric acid, and 
estimated according to the procedure given later. 

Silicates Not Decomposed by Acids 

Fusion with Sodium Carbonate or Sodium Bicarbonate. — 0.5 to 1 gram 
nf the air-dried, pulverized sample is placed in a large platinum crucible or 
dish in which has been placed about 5 grams of anhydrous sodium carbonate. 
The sample is thoroughly mixed with the carbonate by stirring with a dry 
glass rod, from which the adhering particles are brushed into the crucible. 
A little carbonate is sprinkled on the top of the mixture and the receptacle 
covered. It is heated to dull redness for five minutes and then gradually 

* Water is added to the sample and then acid, as concentrated acid added directly 
would cause partial separation of gelatinous silicic acid, which would foiin a covering on 
the undecomposed particles, protecting them from the action of the acid. 
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heated up to the full capacity of a M(5ker burner. When the mix hais melted 
to a quite dear liquid, which generally is accomplished with twenty minutes 
of strong heating, a platinum wire with a coil on the immersed end is inserted 
in the molten mass, and this allowed to cool. The fusion is removed by gently 
heating the crucible until the outside of the mass has melted, w hen the charge 
is lifted out on the wire, and after cooling disintegrated by placing it in a 
beaker containing about 75 ml. dilute HCl (1 part IICl to 2 parts HaO), cover- 
ing the beaker to prevent loss by spattering. The crucible and lid are cleaned 
with dilute hydrochloric acid, adding this acid to the main solution. When 
the disintegration is complete, the solution is evaj^orated to dryness and silica 
is estimated according to directioas given later. 

If decomposition is incomplete, gritty material will be found in the beaker 
upon treatment of the fusion with dilute acid. If this is the case, it should 
be filtered off and fused with a second portion of sodium carbonate, and the 
fusion treated as directed above, ^ 


SPECIAL PROCEDURES FOR DECOMPOSING THE SAMPLE 

Treatment of Iron and Steel for Silica. — One gram of pig-iron castings, or 
5 grams of steel are taken for analysis, both the fine and coarse drillings being 
taken in about equal proportion, (Fine particles contain more silicon than 
the coarse chips.) Twenty to 50 ml. of dilute nitric acid (sp.gr. 1.135) arc 
ttdded to the sample in a 250-inl. beaker or small casserole, and this covered. 
If the action is violent, cooling, by placing the beaker in cold water until the 
violent action has subsided, is advisable. Twenty ml. of 50% sulfuric acid 
are added and the solution evaporated on the hot plate to SOj fumes. After 
cooling, 150 ml. of water are added and 2 to 5 ml. dilute sulfuric acid. The 
mixture is heated until the iron completely dissolves and the silica is filtered 
off onto an ashless filter, w*ashcd with hot dilute hydrochloric acid (sp.gr. 1 . 1 ), 
and with hot water until free from iron. The residue is ignited and the silica 
estimated according to the procedure given later. 

Pig iron and oast iron may be decomposed by digestion with a mixture of 
8 parts by volume of HNO» (sp.gr. 1.42), 5 parts of H 2 SO 4 (sp.gr. 1.84), and 
17 parts of water. 

Steel and wrought iron may be disintegrated by a mixture of 8 parts by 
volume of HNOj (sp.gr. 1.42), 4 parts IL 8 O 4 (sp.gr. 1.84), and 15 volumes 
of water. 

Feno Silicons. — Dilute hydrochloric acid, 1 volume of acid (sp.gr. 1.19), 
writh 2 volumcH uf water is a better solvent than the concentrated acid, 

* Fi^ions with soluble carbonates are generally l>e8i effected with the sodium salt, 
except in fusions of niobates, tantalatcs, tungstates, where the potassium salt is preferred 
on account of the greater solubility of the potassium compounds. 8odium alone has an 
adyantaim over the mixed carbonates, NaaCOg+KzCOa, as silica has a hiah meltinfi^- 
point and a flux, which fuses at 810'^ G., is more apt to cause disintegration of the silicate 
than the mixture, which melts at 690° C. 

Prolonged blasting is undesirable, as it renders the fusion less soluble. Aluminum 
and iron are also rendered difficultly soluble, when their oxides are heated to a high 
temperature for some time. 

If the melt is green, it is best to dissolve out the adhering melt from the crucible 
with dilute nitric acid, as a mansanate (indicated by the color), if present, will evolve 
free chlorine by its action on HCl and this would attack the platinum. 
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Steels Containiag Tungsten, Chromium, Vanadium and Molybdenum. — 

Fusion with potassium acid sulfate, KHSOs, in a platinum dish, or sodium 
peroxide in a nickel crucible will generally decompose the material. Sodium 
peroxide is of special value in decomposing chromium alloys. 

Silicon Carbide, Carborundum. — This is best brought into solution by 
fusion with potassium hydroxide in a nickel crucible or by fusion with NatOi 
in a pure iron crucible. Sulfuric, hydrochloric, nitric acids, or aqua regia 
have no effect upon tliis refractory material. 

Sulfides, Iron Pyrites, etc. — These require oxidation with concentrated 
nitric acid or a mixture of bromine and* carbon tetrachloride, followed by 
nitric, exactly according to the procedure given for solution of p3Tite8 in the 
determination of sulfur. The sample is taken to dryness and then hydro- 
chloric acid added and the solution again evaporated. The residue is dehy- 
drated and silica determined as usual. 

Slags and Roasted Ores. — Dige.stinii with hydrochloric acid according to 
the first general procedure is best. The addition of nitric acid to decompose 
sulfides may be necessary. 

Decomposition of silicates by fusion with lead oxide (method of Jannasch), 
and calcium carbonate and ammonium chloride (method of Hillebrand), are of 
value when sodium is desired on the same sample. The procedures are given 
under chapters on Sodium and Potassium. 

Note.— K|COi is preferred to NajCOi for fusion of tungstates, niobates and tan- 
tnlates on account of the greater solubility of the potassium salts. For corundum 
and slumina silicates NasCO, is preferred us double salts of potassium and aluminum 
are less soluble than the sodium salts.* 

Fluorides of silicon are fused with boric acid, BF, is volatized, SiF 4 is not formed. 
P. Jannasch.' 

Fluorides.* — In presence of fluorides the melt is extracted with water (an 
acid extraction would volatilize some of the silica), and the extract filtered off 
from the insoluble carbonates. To the filtrate is added about 5 grams of solid 
ammonium carbonate, and the mix warmed to 40° C. and allowed to stand for 
several hours. The greater part of the silica i.s precipitated. This is filtered 
off and washed with water containing ammonium carbonate. Preserve this 
nith the insoluble carbonate for later treatment. The filtrate, containing 
small amounts of silicic acid, is treated with 1 to 2 ml. of ammoniacal zinc 
oxide solution (made by dissolving C.P. moist zinc oxide in ammonia water). 
The mixture is boiled to expel ammonia and the precipitate of zinc silicate 
filtered off. The precipitate is washed into a Iwaker thrnugh a hole made in 
the filter, and the adhering material dissolved off with dilute HGl, enough 
being added to dissolve the remaining residue. This is evaporated to dr3mess 
and silica separated as usual. Meantime the insoluble carbonate is dissolved 
with HCi, evaporated to dryness and any silica it contains recovered. Finally 
all three portions of silica are combined, ignited and silica estimated as usual. 

‘ J. L Smith, Am. J. Sci. (2), 40, 248, 1865. Chem. News, 12, 220 (1865). 

'P. Jannasch, Ber., 28, 2822 (1896). 

' Sodium bicarbonate may he used in place of tlie carbonate with excellent results, 
bee also '‘Determiimtiun of Silica in Presence of Fluorspar," later in this chapter. 
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SEPARATIONS 

Separation of Silicon. — This is accomplished in the initial steps of the 
general procedure of analysis by dehydration by means of sulfuric acid or 
perchloric acid. Silica is now treated with HF and volatilized and deter- 
mined by loss of weight of the acid insoluble residue. 

Separation of Lead. — I^ead sulfate present in the insoluble residue may be 
extracted by a solution of concentrated ammonium acetate slightly acid with 
acetic acid. Silica remains undissojved. 

Insoluble Residue. — After removal of silica and lead there may remain a 
residue which may contain columbiuin, tantalum, titanium, tungsten, barium, 
calcium, strontium, antimony, bismuth, tin, etc. 

Boron. — The presence of boron in tlie residue will cause an error in the 
silicon determination since it will volatilize with the HF treatment. This 
may be separated by volatilization as B(OCHfl)a with alcohol and acid before 
expulsion of silica with IIF. See chapter on Boron. ^ 

Silicon in Fluorspar. — A special procedure will be found later in this chap- 
ter. The presence of fluoride requires a special procedure to avoid loss of 
silica during decomposition of the material. 


PROCEDURE FOR THE DETERMINATION OF SILICON AND SILICA 

As has been stated, the gravimetric method for determination of silica 
is the only satisfactory procedure for estimation of this sul)stance. 

Extraction of the Residue — First Evaporation. — The residue, obtained by 
evapcjration of the material after decomposition of the silicate, by acids or by 
fusion, as the case required, is treated with 15-25 ml. of hydrochloric acid 
(sp.gr. 1.1) covered and heated on the water bath 10 minutes. After diluting 
with an equal volume of water, nitration is proceeded with immediately, and 
the silica is washed with a hot solution con.sisting of 5 ml. hydrochloric acid 
(sp.gr. 1.2) to 95 ml. of water and finally with water. This filtration may be 
performed with suction. The filtrate and washings are evaj)orated to small 
volume on a sand bath and then to dryness. This contains the silica that 
dissolved in the first extraction. 

Second Evaporation. — The residue obtained from evaporation of the filtrate 
is dehydrated for 2 hours at 105-110° 0.* and extracted with 10 ml. of hydro- 

^ In presence of tungsten the temperature should be kept below 850° during volatili- 
zation 01 silica with HF. 

“ Dehydration of silica is aided by the presence of lime and retarded by magnesia. 
In presence of the latter a soluble magnesium silicate will form if the dehydration is 
conducted at a temperature much above 110° C., hence it is better to avoid this by 
taking more time and heating to 100 or 105° as recommended. 

Sodium chloride has a solvent action on silica, the reaction of HCl on sodium silicate 
being reversible; 2HCl+NajSi08t:;2NaCl+H2Si0a. An evaporation of the filtrate to 
dryness will recover the greater part of the silica thus dissolved. 
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chloric acid (sp.gr. 1.1) covered and heated on the water bath for ten minutes 
diluted to 50 ml. with cold water and filtered immediately, without suction. 
The residue is washed with cold water containing 1 ml. concentrated hydro- 
chloric acid to 99 ml. water, the washed residue containing practically all ^ the 
silica, that went into solution in the first extraction, is combined with the main 
silica residue. This is gently heated in a platinum crucible until the filters 
are thoroughly charred, and then ignited more.strongly to destroy the filter 
carbon and finally blasted over a M6ker burner for at least thirty minutes, or to 
constant weight, the crucible being covered. After cooling, the silica is weighed. 
For many practical purposes this residue is accepted as silica, unless it is 
highly cfdored. For more accurate work especially where contamination is 
susperied (silica should be white), thi.s residue is treated further. 

Estimation of True Silica. — Silica may be contaminated with BaS 04 , TiOa, 
Al-jOa, Ft'aOa, P^Oa coinlnned (traces of certain rare elements may be present). 
The weighed residue is treated with 3 ml. of water, followed by several drops of 
coiiuentrated sulfuric acid and 5 ml. of hydrofluoric acid, HF (hood). After 
evaporation to dryness, the crucible is heated to redness and again cooled and 
weighed. The loss of weight represents silica, SiOo.'® 


Notes.- - liCn her and Trung make the following observations for determining silica;^ 

1. Ill the sodium rarbrmate fusion method with silicates, there is always a non- 
volatile residue when the silica is volatilized with hyrh-ofluorit; and sulfuric arids. 

2. The non-volatile residue contains the various bases, and should be fused with 
sodium carboriato and added to the filtrate from the silica when the bases are to be 
deierniiiieti 

3. In the (i(‘hy drat ion of the silica from the hydrochloric acid treatment of the 
fusion, the tem])eraturp should never be allowed to go above 110" C. 

4. Dehydrated silica is appreciably wilublc in hydrochloric acid of all strengths. 
With the dilute acid used, this error is almost negligible 

5. Dehydrated silica is slightly soluble in .solutions of the alkahne rldondes As 
sodium chloride is alAvays present from the sodium larbonate fusion, an inherent error 
is obviously thus introduced. 

b. The dehydrated silica along with the mass of anhydrous chlondee tnHit MfcjhB 
treated first witk water, since hydrolysis causes the formation of maolubl^ 
of iron and aluminum, which do not dissolve completely in hydrocfaloriQ 

7. Hydrochloric acid (sp.gr. 1.1) in minimum amount i 
the dehydrated chlorides and should be followed by \iater to ^ 

50 ml, after which the silica should be filtered off as quickly lUi 

8. Pure silica comes quickly to constant weight on toftm InlAK^ 

silica frequently requires long heating with the bla&t flf^ 
weight, and is then commonly hydroscopic, . y 

b. Evaporations of the acidulated fusion in poroelam gjl VS 

os when platinum is usihI. 

10. I'Jltratioii of the main bulk of the silica after one evaiMAMI 
much os the .silica is removed at once frem the solutions whlon aelM* 

11. Dehydration of the silica under reduced pressure has no 
common evaporation at ordinary atmospheric pressure 


SiSMtSiiiMta 



• Not more than 0.1 % of the original 8i02 mav still be in solution 
Silicic acid cannot be completely dehydmterl h> a single evapointlqntllAliHHIi 
nor by several such treatments, unle^ an intermednte filtration of Slboa ill 
however, silica is removed and the filtrate again e\apoi.itLHl to dryness and ibHHliHi 
hcatml, the amount of silica remaining in the acid i xtiar 1 negligible (See AfttlMi 
W. F. Ilillebrand, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 24, 368 (1902) ) Hoi on, if present, ww vnhHHi 
^ith silica. Its removal with methyl alcohol should be made before ddiydlllMlIM 
silica. See Introductory Section. 

Victor Lenher and Emil Truog, J. Am. Chem Soc , 3B, 1050 (1916). 
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12. Excessive time of deli^^dration, viz., four hours, possesses no advantages. 

13. Excessive amounts of Isodium carbonate should be avoided, since the sodium 
chloride subsequently formed exerts a solvent action on the silica. The best propor- 
tions arc 4-5 sodium carbonate to 1 of silicate. Less than 4 parts of sodium carbonate 
is frequently inBufficient completely to decompose many silicates. 

14. The non-volatile residue has been found to be invariably free from sodium. 
Pure silica, on fusion >vith sodium carbonate, subsequently gives no non-volatile residue. 


PERCHLOniC ACID AS A DEHYDRATING AGENT 

Procedure for Metals and Alloys. — Weigh out a sample corresponding to 
about 10 mg, of silica, using a 100 or 150 ml. beaker. Dissolve it in either 
nitric or hydrochloric acid, depending on which reagent is more suitable for 
effecting solution. For steel, 20 to 40 ml. of dilute nitric acid (sp.gr. about 1.17) 
will be found convenient. After the action has ceased add 8 to 10 ml. of 
perchloric acid (60 to 70%) for each gram of metal dissolved. The amount 
of acid required depends upon the solubility of the riietal perchlorate in hot 
concentrated perchloric acid. In the case of aluminum and it.s allo 3 ^s it is 
necessary to use a.s much as 15 ml. of perchloric acid per gram of sample. 
Support the cover glass on glass hooks to facilitate evaporation, place the 
beaker on the hot-plate and evaporate to copious fumes of perchloric acid. 
Remove the glass hooks to prevent unnecessary loss of acid and boil 15 to 20 
minutes, so that the acid refluxes down the side of the beaker. Especial care 
must be taken never to allow the boiling contents of the beaker to become solid, 
since if this occurs the separation of silica is always incomplete. If there is a 
tendency for much insoluble perchlorate to separate out, either the heating is 
not properly regulated or insufficient acid is present. In the case of aluminum, 
however, there is always a considerable amount of insoluble perchlorate. 
As the solution cools it usually becomes completely solid. Dilute with 4 or 5 
times its volume of water, heat to boiling, filter off the silica, wash it with very 
dilute hydrochloric acid and finally wdth water, ignite and weigh as usual. 
Treat the precipitate with hydrofluoric and sulfuric acids, ignite and weigh 
the residue to determine the weight of pure silica. This correction is usually 
very siiiall. 

High per cent ferrosilicon is not decomposed by perchloric acid. 

Procedure for Limestone and Soluble Silicates. — In a 100 to 150 ml. 
beaker dissolve about 0.5 g. of the material in a mixture of 5 ml. perchloric acid 
and 10 ml. of water. If the silica content is very high, it is advisable to use 
more acid. Evaporate to dense fumes of perchloric acid and follow the pro- 
cedure for metals described above. Insoluble silicates must first be fused with 
sodium carbonate as usual. 


DETERMINATION OF SILICA IN PRESENCE OF FLUORSPAR 

When a silicate containing a fluoride is fused with boric oxide no loss of 
silica occurs, since the fluorine is expelled as boron trifluoride.^^ The method i^ 
based on this principle. 

“ Willard and Cake. J. Am. Chem. S*ic., 42, 2208 (1920). 

“ Jannasch and Weber, Her., 32, 1670 (1899). 
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The procedure recommended by Schrenk and Ode is as follows: 

I^ocedure. — A 0.5 gram sample of finely ground material is treated with 
15 ml, of 20% perchloric acid saturated with boric acid at 50° C. The ore is 
digested with this solution in a pyrex beaker and heated until fumes of per- 
chloric acid are evolved for 4 to 5 minutes. A few ml. of water are now added 
and the fuming repeated for 4-5 minutes. The residue is diluted with about 
75 ml, of water and the solution heated and the silica and insoluble matter 
filtered off. The filter paper is washed, first with dilute solution of perchloric 
acid and finally with hot w^ater to remove free calcium salts (as shown by tests 
with ammonium oxalate). The paper and residue is ignited in a platinum 
crucible, two drops of concentrated sulfuric acid added and the residue ignited 
to constant w^eight. The silica is now' volatilized by treatment with hydro- 
fluoric acid by the customary procedure for silica, and silica estimated by the 
loss of w'eight. 

Notes. — T he method ia rapid and accurate and solves a problem that was formerly 
considered a difficult one and entailed a l.aburious procedure for separatiim, as the 
f'ustomary nietliuds could not be employed, since the presence of HF w'ould cause a 
loss of .silica. 

By the Berzelius-Hillcbrand Method the material (0.5 g.) is fused with NazCOa 
in a platinum crucible, tlie cooled cake extracted of silica by digesting with water (100 
nd.) and the ins«iluble carbonates filtered off. The silica in the waller extract is pre- 
cipitated by addition of an e^xceas of solid ammonium carbonate (5 g. or more), and 
allowing to stand for several hours, and filtering. The silica that still remaiiLs in the 
filtrate is retiovercd by precipitation with ainmimiacal zinc oxide solution, this precipi- 
tate is filtered off, and dissolved in dilute liCI, then taken to dryness and the silica 
.separated in the usual way. Tlie .silica remaining in the water insolu})1e etirlxmate and 
tlmt precipitated by the amniimiuin carbonate is now obtained by di.s.soIving the pre- 
ciriitates in 11 Cl, evaporating to drjmess and separating tlie silica by the usual procedure. 
The total silica residues are now' weighed. For further details con.sult the original work 
of Hillebrand, 


COLORIMETRIC DETERMINATION OF SILICON 

The method is applicable to the determination of minute amounts of silica 
in w^ater and ia based on the production of the highly colored yellow' silico- 
molybdic acid when dilute silica .<iolutions are treated wdth an acid and am- 
nioiiium molybdate. The color that develops is matched by a standard silica 
solution treated in the same wMiy or by a knowm solution of picric acid. E. J. 
King and C. C. Lucas recommend that 25.C ing. vacuum-dried picric acid 
per liter is equivalent to 50 ing. of silica per liter. The picric acid solution is 
considered a better standard as it is permanent, while the silica solution 
.standard is not. 

Procedure. — To 50 niL of the solution tested are added 2 ml. of a 10% 
solution of ammonium molybdate and 4 drops of 50% (by volume) sulfuric acid. 
The yellow' color which develops reaches its maximum in less than ten minutes 
and remains constant for some time. Appropriate dilutions of the picric acid 
•Handard are made and the solutions are compared in a colorimeter or in Hehner 
tubes. 

W. T. Schrenk and W. H. Ode, Ind. Eng. Chem., Anal. Ed. I, 201 (1929). 

“ W. F. HilJebraBd, U. S. Gcol. Survey, Bull. 700. p. 222 (1919), 

“ King and Lucas. J. Am, Chem. Son.; 50. 2395 (1928). 
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RAPID METHOD FOR DETERMINATION OP SILICON 

A two (0.9344 grc^m) to five (2.3360 grams) factor weight sample is trans- 
ferred to a 300 ml. porcelain casserole and dissolved by addition of from 30 
to 50 ml. of hydrochloric acid (ep.gr. 1.19), the casserole being covered with a 
clock-glass cover and warmed until the reaction is complete. Several ml. of 
nitric acid (sp.gr. 1.42) and from 40 to 60 ml. of sulfuric acid (1:1) are added 
and the solution evaporated until fumes of sulfur trioxide are evolved. The 
Holutiori is allowed to cool somewhat, 200 ml. of warm water are added and the 
liquid is boiled for several minutes or until all salts have dissolved. The silica 
is filtered on an 11 cm. blue ribbon paper, containing some ashless paper pulp, 
and washed thoroughly with hot w'ater. 

The paper and precipitate are ignited in a small platinum crucible, first at 
a low temperature until the carbon of the filter paper has been oxidized, and 
finally at 1050 to 1100° C. The crucible and its contents are cooled in a 
desiccator and weighed. One or two drops of sulfuric acid (sp.gr. 1.84) and 
several ml. of pure hydrofluoric acid (-18%) are added and after having eva- 
porated the solution until all .‘^ulfuric acid has been expelled the crucible is 
again ignited and weighed. The difference between the first and second weights, 
divided by 2 or 5 and multiplied by 100, gives the percentage of silicon in the 
sample. 

If desired, perchloric acid (60%) may be used to dehydrate the silica in 
place of the sulfuric acid, in which case 20 ml. of tlie 60%, acid are required for 
a two factor weight sample. Since the perchlorate salts are readily soluble and 
cause no trouble during ^the evaporation to fumes, a determination may be 
completed in about one-half the time as when using sulfuric acid. I^erchloric 
acid serves to render soluble any insoluble chromium carbide prE^sent. Also, 
the results obtained by the use of iKirchloric acid are [)f a higher degree nf 
accuracy than those with sulfuric acid. The sainpU? may be dissolved by direct 
treatment with the i)erchIori(; acid and the sr)lution evaporated to strong fumes 
of perchloric acid. The cover glass and .sides of the casserole are rinsed down 
with w^ater, and the evaporation to strong fumes of perchloric acid is repeated. 
The residue is taken up with 100 ml. of water, the solution filtered and the 
determination completed as described in the second paragraph. 


ANALYSIS OF SILICATE OF SODA 

DETERMINATION OF Na,0 

Five grams of the sample are dissolved in about 150 ml. of W'ater and heated : 
1 ml. of phenol phthalein is added and then an excess of standard sulfuric acid 
from a burette. The excess acid is titrated with standard sodium hydroxide 
to a permanent pink. i 


H2SO4X0.6321-NaiO. 
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Silica.— Ten grams of the sample are acidified with hydrochloric acid and 
evaporated to dryness on the steam bath. The treatment is repeated with 
additional hydrochloric acid and then the residue taken up with 5 ml. of the acid 
and 200 ml, of water. The residue is digested to dissolve the soluble salts, 
filtered, washed and ipited. Silica is determined by loss of weight by volatili- 
zation of the silica with hydrofluoric and sulfuric acids. The filtrate is made 
to 1 liter. 

Iron and Alumina. — Five hundred ml. (5 grams) of the filtrate from the 
silica determination arc oxidized with HNO 3 and the iron and alumina pre- 
cipitated with ammonia, washed, ignited and weighed as AI 2 O 3 and FezOa- 
The residue is dissolved by digestion with hydrochloric acid or by fusion with 
sodium acid sulfate, and subsequent solution in hydrochloric acid. Iron is 
determined by titration in a hot hydrochloric acid solution with standard 
.stannous chloride, SnClz, solution as usual. If only a small amount of pre- 
cipitate of iron and alumina is present, as is generally the case, solution by 
hydrochloric acid in preferable to the fusion with the acid sulfate. The latter 
is used with larger amounts of the oxides. 

Lime, CaO. — This is determined in the filtrate from iron and alumina by 
precipitation as the oxalate and ignition to (’aO. 

Magnesia, MgO. — This is determined in the filtrate from lime by precipita- 
tion with sodium ammoniiun |)hosphate. The precipitate is ignited and 
\Yeighed as Mg-JM)? ami calculated to MgO. Precipitate XO.3621 = MgO. 

Combined Sulfuric Acid, — One hundred ml. of the filtrate from the silica 
determination ( = 1 gram) i.s treated with BaCla solution and sulfuric acid 
precipitated as BaS 04 . 

BaS( >4 X 0.4202 = II 2 SO 4 or X 0.3430 = SOs. 

Sodium Chloride. — Ten grams of the silicate of soda are dissolved in 100 nil. 
of w^ater and made acid with IINO3 in slight excess and then alkaline with MgO. 
(’1 i.=i titrated with standard AgNOa solution. 

Water. — Thi.s is determined either by difference or by taking 10 grama to 
dryne.ss and then heating over u flame and blasting in constant weight. 

No'rE. — For detailed procedures for each of the above set* special subject. 


ANALYSIS OF SAND, COMMERCIAL VALUATION 

Silica. — Two grama of the finely ground material are fused in a platinum 
rrucible with 10 grams of fusion mixture (K 2 C 0 s-f-Na 2 C 08 ) by heating first 
uver a low flame and gradually increasing the heat to the full blast of a M6ker 
Wast lamp. When the fusion has become clear it is cooled by pouring on a 
large platinum cover. The fused mass on the cover and that remaining in the 
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platinum qrucible are digested in a covered beaker with hot hydrochloric acid 
on the steam bath. The solution is now evaporated to dryness, taken up with 
a little water and 25 ml. of concentrated HCl and again taken to dryness. 
Silica is now determined by the procedure outlined under the general method on 
page 800. 

Ferric Oxide and Alumina. — The filtrate is oxidized with crystals of solid 
potassium chlorate, KClOa, and iron and aluminum hydroxides precipitated 
with ammonia. The precipitate is filtered, washed, ignited and weighed as 
ALOj+FeaO.!, 

Calcium Oxlde.^To the ammoniacal filtrate 10 ml. of ammonium oxalate 
solution are added, the solution heated to boiling and the precipitate allowed 
to settle until cold. The solution should not be over 200 ml. The calcium 
oxalate is filtered off, washed and ignited. The residue is w'eighed as CnO. 

Magnesium Oxide. — The filtrate from the lime is made strongly ammoniacal 
and 10 ml. of sodium ammonium phosphate added. The solution during the 
addition is allowed to stand rold for some time, three to four hours. The pre- 
cipitate is filtered and washed with dilute anunoiiia (1 of reagent to 3 parts f)f 
water), then ignited and ’weighed as Mg.PjO-. This weight multiplied by 
0.3621 = MgO. 

For more detailed directions sec the indi\ddual subjects under the chapters 
devoted to the element. 


DETERMINATIOX OF SILICON IN CAST IRON AND STEEL 

One gram of pig iron, cast iron, or high silicon iron, or 5 grams of steel, 
wrought iron, or low silicon iron are taken for analysis. (By taking multiples 
of the factor weight 0.4(i!)3, SiOa to Si, the final ciilculation is simplified.) The 
sample is placed in a 250-inl. beaker and 20 to 50 ml. of dilute nitric acid added. 
If the action is violent, cooling the beaker in water i.s advisable. When the 
reaction subsides, 20 ml. of dilute .sulfuric acid fl ; 1), are added, the mixture 
placed on the hot plate and evaporated to dense white fumes. The residue 
is taken up with 150 ml. of water containing 2 to 5 ml. of sulfuric acid and 
heated until the iron completely dissolves. 

The solution is filtered and the silica residue washed first with hot dilute 
hydrordiloric acid (sp.gr. 1.1), and then with hot water added in small portions 
to remove the iron sulfate. The residue i.s now^ ignited and weighed as silica. 

Note. — If the ash is c-olored by iron oxide, silica is determined by difference, after 
expelling the silica by aflding 4 to 5 ml. of hydn^fluoric acid and a few’ drops of Bulfuriii, 
taking to drjmess and igniting the residue. 

The following acid mixtures are refoinniendefi by the U. P. Ry, For sttjcd, wrought 
iron and low silicon iron, 8 part.s by volume of HNOs, sp.gr. 1.42; 4 parts nf concentrated 
H2SO4, sp.gr. 1.84; 6 purls IlCl, sp.gr. 1.2 and 15 paits by volume of water 

CAUSES OF ERROR IN SILICA DETERMINATIONS 

F. G. Hawley (Eng. Mining J., 103, 541 (1917)) states the following: 

It has been showm that there are three main sources of error in the method 
monly used for the det^ermination of silica: A plus error from the small amount of 
from the flux; another plus error due to impuritie.s retained by the SiOa; and a minus 
error due to the solubility of SiOz in HCl. 
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By the lari^ and most troublesome error is the one due to the solubility of 
the SiOi in the HCI. This error is much greater than most chemists r^ize. 

The amount of freshly precipitated SiOa that dissolves in HCI, depends on the 
following conditions: First, the amount of acid present; second, the stren^h of the 
acid; third, the temperature; and fourth, the length of time the silica is in contact 
with the acid* There may be other conditions governing the solubility of SiOj in HCI, 
but these seem to be the princiiml ones. By far the most important is the amount of 
acid used. 

Mo.st chemists use acid of about the same strength to treat the dehydrated silica, 
and the assays are brought to a boil, insuring the. same temperature, and are boiled 
for a fairly unifonu length of time. Few, however, consider the importance of using 
ti definite amount of acid. It seems to be a prevalent idea that the amount of silica 
dissolved by the acid solution is propnirtional to the amount of SiOa in the sample. When 
a small bulk of acid is used, this is ccj-tainly not the cose. Experiments prove clearly 
Ihai Avhen a small aiiirnint of SiOa i.s pre-sent, the amount dissolved is proportional to 
llic qwuitity of acid solution pre.sent and not to the amount of SiOz in the sample. 


RECOMMENDED PROCEDURE FOR SILICA (HAWLEY^S METHOD) 

A modification of the peroxide method, as used for routine work, is as 
follows : Weigh 0..') gram of pulp into a 30 ml. nickel crucible and add one scoop- 
fiil (about 4 grams) of flux compoRed of equal parts of sodium peroxide and 
.sodium hydroxide. Mix the pulp and flux, and if the sample is known to 
contain over 50% of SiOa put on a cover to prevent loss. Fuse at a low tem- 
perature, beginning much below redness and increasing very slowly until a dull 
red is reached. 

When the fusions are made as described the nickel crucibles can be used from 
20 to 40 times, Init if the temperature is too high, or if there is too much sodium 
IJcroxirle in the flux, they will burn out much quicker. 

Remove the crucibles and partly cool; place in 4-in. casseroles, and cover the 
crucibles with 2-iii. watch glasses so placed that a slight opening is left on one 
side. Through this oixuiing squirt in 2 or 3 nd. of warm distilled water from a 
wii.sh bottle. Tliis should start a vigorous reaction between the water and the 
flux. As soon as the action has somewhat diraiiiLshed add 3 or 4 ml. more water 
and continue to do this until the fused mass is disintegrated. Toward the end 
the water should be added with enough force to thoroughly stir the contents. 
If the crucible gets too cold or the water is not hot enough, the action may cease 
heforo the melt is loosened from the crucible ; and if too hot the contents may 
boil over, "With a little practice the right conditions are readily found. As 
Koun as the action ceases and the crucible is a little over half full, rinse off the 
watch glass and from a large burette add about 10 ml. of 60% HCI in small 
portions so as to avoid too violent reaction; then add 90% HCI until it is in 
excess. The, crucible should now be about full and everything in solution 
e xcept possibly a little gelatinous silica. 

With the fingers or platinum-tipped tongs, remove the crucible, rinse, and 
place the casserole on the hot plate to evaporate. No harm is done if it boils 
gently at first. When about half evaporated, place the casserole on an iron 
or aluminum ring so made that the bottom of the casserole is kept about one- 
quarter inch above the hot plate. These rings are very beneficial in preventing 
spitting. When the residue has become dry, cover with a watch glass and 
luike at about 125® C. for 30 minutes; remove and when cool add 15 ml. of 
HCI and turn about so as to moisten all parts of the residue. Allow to 
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stand a short time and then put on the hot plate, and with cover still on, boil 
for 3 min. Remove and allow to cool, rinse the sides down with the minimum 
amount of warm distilled water, and swirl around to loosen any crust still 
adhering to the sides. The NaCl does not all dissolve, but will readily do so 
in the wash water. 

It is very necessary that the casserole should not be heated after rinsing 
down the sides wuth wnter. After standing a few minutes, transfer the contents 
to a filter and wash twice w'ith warm wnter; then once w'ith hot dilute HCl and 
add a little to the casserole. Rub the sides and bottom of the casserole to 
loosen any adhering Si02 and rinse into the filter. This SiOa is ground rather 
fine by the rubbing and has a tendency to clog the filter, hence it is better to 
add this after the main portion has been partly washed. Wash the filter twice 
again with water, place in a crucible, partly dry, and ignite strongly for ten 
minutes. Weigh the Si02 as soon as cool, for it is hygroscopic. A correction 
is now made for the Si 02 lost in solution, w^hich under these conditions will 
amount to about 0.4%. A deduction is made for impurities in the Si02 and 
the Si02 from the flux. These gains about balance the solubility loss. Occa- 
sional tests should be made to check these losses and gains. 

Silicon in Presence of High or Low Chromium in Steel.— See A. S. T. M. 
Methods of Chemical Analysis of Metals, £ 30-36 T, page 27, 1936 ed. 


ANALYSIS OF FERRO SILICON AND REFINED SILICON 

DETERMINATION OF SILICON 

This determination is based on decomposition of the sample by fusion with 
sodium peroxide in a pure iron crucible, acidification with hydrochloric acid, 
and dehydration and determination of the silica by the usual procedures. 
While the method is simple in theory, it requires more than ordinary care and 
attention to details if accurate results are to be obtained. A majority of the 
chances for error due to careless manipulation are of a character wdiich result in 
loss of silica, consequently it is very usual for low silicon results to be obtained. 

Into a 30 ml. iron crucible there is weighed 0.4672 gram of the sample of 
ferro-silicon or refined silicon which has been ground to at least 200-me6h in 
an agate mortar. The fine pulverization of the sample is necessary in order to 
secure complete decomposition by the subsequent fusion. The crucibles are 
stamped from No. 20 gauge (0.038" thickness) "Armco" iron and can be 
purchased from the Consolidated Manufacturing Company, Dayion, Ohio. 
This iron (called "Ingot Iron") contains only a trace of silicon and the cruci- 
bles made from it are more satisfactory for this particular purpose than nickel 

Contributed by Thos. R. Cunningham. 
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cruciblea (which always contain some silicon) and cost only a fraction as much. 
Approximately 8 grams of dry sodium peroxide are added, the contents are 
mixed thoroughly with a small iron or nickel rod, and the mixture is covered 
with a layer of about 2 grams additional sodium peroxide. 

The contents of the crucible are carefully fused over the flame of a laboratory 
burner. Instead of a gas flame, an electric crucible furnace or other source of 
heat may be employed, but the former is preferable. The fusion is best ac- 
complished by holding the crucible with a pair of tongs and slowly revolving 
it around the outer edge of the flame until the contents have melted down 
quietly, care being taken not to raise the temperature so rapidly as to cause 
spattering. When the fusion is molten, a slight rotary motion is imparted to 
the crucible to stir up any unattacked particles of alloy on the bottom or sides, 
the crucible and contents being maintained at a low red head. Just before 
completion of the fusion, which only requires tliree or four minutes, the tem- 
perature is increased to bright redness for a minute. If these directions are 
followed carefully, a very quiet fusion without any spattering will result, and 
complete decomposition will be obtained. In event of a violent reaction, due 
usually to too rapid heating, use of insufficient sodium peroxide, or to lack of 
thorough mixing, appreciable loss will occur and the work should be repeated. 

W'hen the tightly covered crucible has cooled a suflicieiitly long time for 
the fusion to solidify, but V^efore it has reached room temperature, it is tapped 
on an iron plate several times to loosen the fused mass from the crucible in a 
solid cake. When the melt has cooled, it is transferred to a large (275 ml) 
covered platinum dish, to which there is cautiously added 50 ml. of cold water. 
As soon as the reaction is over the dish and its contents are allowed to cool 
somewhat, 10 ml. of sulfurous acid and approximately 50 ml. of hydrochloric 
acid (mure is used if necessary) are introduced which should render the liquid 
acid and rc-sult in the solution of everything except a few particles of magnetic 
iron oxide W'hich will dissolve during the subsequent evaporation. The solution 
is evaporated to dryness on a sand or water bath and heated for about 30 
minutes at a temperature approximating but not exceeding 110° C. More 
prolonged heating, or heating at higher temperatures, is disadvantageous since 
it renders the iron oxide more insoluble. The use of a platinum rather than a 
porcelain dish is a matter of considerable practical importance. It is very 
difficult to remove all silica from a porcelain dish whereas this is easily accom- 
plished with platinum. On the other hand, alkaline chlorides attack a porcelain 
dish after a few evaporations, when the glaze has worn off, introducing an error 
which leads to high results. For these reasons platinum, when available, 
should always be employed. 

After having allowed the dish to cool, 20 ml. of hydrochloric acid (sp.gr. 
I.IH) are introduced and heat is applied for about 5 minutes, any hard lumps 
being broken up with a glass rod. Approximately 150 ml. of water are then 
added and the solution is heated just sufficiently long to dissolve most of the 
sodium chloride, when it is filtered on an 11 cm. ashless paper and washed 10 
or 12 times with hot 2% hydrocliloric acid and then thoroughly wdth hot water. 
The filtrate and washings are reserved. Dehydrated silica is appreciably 
soluble in hydrochloric acid of all strengths and also in solutions of sodium 
chloride. The important factors affecting this solubility are the strength and 
volume of acid used its temperature, and the length of time the silica is exposed 
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to the action of the acid and sodium chloride solution. The most important 
of these factors is the volume of acid employed. Adherence to the conditions 
described will result in a minimum of silica being dissolved. When the silica 
has been washed thoroughly it is reserved for further treatment. 

To the combined filtrate and washings from the silica, there arc added 60 ml. 
of sulfuric acid (sp.gr. 1.84) and the solution is evaporated in a porcelain dish 
or casserole until dense fumes of sulfur trioxidc are freely evolved. Use of 
porcelain at this point is permissible liecause the glaze is not appreciably 
attacked under these conditions and silica wliich has been dehydrated by sulfuric 
acid is gelatinous and can be easily removed from a porcelain surface. After 
having allowed the residue of ferric sulfate, sodium sulfate, etc. to cool, 250 ml. 
of water are added and the solution Ls boiled until the sulfates are in solution, 
when it is immediately filtered on an 11 cm. ashle.ss paper and the silica washed 
10 to 12 times with cold 1% hydrochloric acid and then thoroughly with hot 
water. The small amount of silica which passes into the filtrate may be 
neglected. 

The paper and .silica from the second dehydration are ))lucecl in a large 
covered crucible and the paper is burned. The paper containing the silica 
from the first dehydration is then added and ignited very carefully at a very 
low red heat until the carbon has burned. Great care should be exercised in 
igniting the paper as the current of air produced by a burning filter paper is 
sufficient to carry finely divided silica out of the crucible, ('arclcssness at this 
point may result in loss of several per cent of silicon. When the carbon of the 
filter paper has burned completely, the crucible and its contents are ignited 
to constant weight nith a blast lamp or in an electric muffle furnace at from 
1100“ to 1150“ C, 

After the crucible has been cooled in a desiccator and weighed, the precipi- 
tate is moistened with water, 2-3 drops of sulfuric acid (.sp.gr. 1.8]) and from 
5 to 10 ml. of pure hydrofluoric acid (48%) are added and the solution is eva- 
porated on a sand bath until the acids have been expelled, when the crucible is 
again ignited for a few minutes and weighed. The differenco between the tw'o 
weights, less the “ blank " on the sodium peroxide, multiplied by 100, gives the 
percentage of silicon. 

A factor w'cight (0.4G72 gram) of the 100-iiiesli sample of 15% ferro-silinon 
is fused with approximately 10 grams of sodium peroxide in an Armco iron 
crucible. The solution is acidulated with 80 ml. of sulfuric acid (1:1) and 
evaporated to fumes of sulfur trioxide. 

Sodium peroxide usually contains only veiy small amounts of silica, but as 
a precaution a “ blank " should be run on each new can that is employed. 
This is done by dissolving 10 grams of the reagent in water in a platinum dish, 
acidifying the solution with hydrochloric acid, evaporating to dryness, etc., as 
previously described. The amount of silica found in this way is usually 
negligible when compared to the errors to which the method is subject. 
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CONDUCTIVITY METHOD FOR DETERMINING SIUCON IN 
MAGNETIC SHEET STEEL » 

The desirability for a more dependable and quicker method for determining 
the percentage of silicon in magnetic sheet steel has been recognized for several 
years. 

Inclusion of silicon in magnetic sheet steel affects both the physical and 
magnetic qualities of the steel; for instance, the specific gravity of the steel 
will change with the silicon content and this must Iw considered when computing 
the core losses; and steel containing over four per cent silicon is so brittle that 
it is unfit for use in the rotating members of electric machines. Mr. W. E. 
Ruder in " The Effect of Chemical Composition Upon the Magnetic Properties 
of Steels." General Electric Review, pp. 197 to 203, March, 191.5, observes 
the following changes attributible to silicon : 

1st: It prevents the formation of hardening carbon, even with comparatively 
quick cooling. 

2d: It cleanses the metal of harmful oxides and dissolved gases. 

3d : It produces a larger grain structure in the metal. 

4th: It increases the resistimty of the metal from 12 to about GO or 70 
microhms per cm. cube depending upon the contents. 

The American Society for Testing Materials (Specificatioms A-34-23T) 
states that 2% silicon steel should have an electric resistivity of 2.6 ohms per 
meter gram. 



This 2.6 ohms per meter gram = 34.7 microhm cm.’ 

IVom the curve 2% silicon steel = 36.0 microhm cm.’, which is within 4% 
of the values set by the A. S. T. M. at this point. 

“ P. L. Stapleton, General Electric Company. 
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Electrolytic iron has a resistivity of approximately 10 microhms per cin.^ 
but it was found that commercial grades of magnetic sheet containing practically 
no silicon and obtained from several different sources had a resistivity of 14 
or 15 microhms per cm.'; it will be observed that this is the starting point of 
the curve. 
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With this data it has been possible to construct a very dependable instru- 
ment for making silicon determinations; the wiring scheme for the instrument 
is presented in Fig, 97. 

Figure 98 shows the instrument with the sample of steel inserted for test- 
ing. Fig. 99 gives resistance as of function of percent of silicon. 

There are two features incorporated in the instrument which deserve special 
mention: the first is the " Comparator which is made of silicon steel (about 
2 . 5 % silicon) and is protected from corrosion by a coating of G. E. No. 880 
protective paint baked on at a temperature of 100 degrees centigrade. 

Since this Comparator is used in controlling the current and as it is 
constructed of the same material as the samples under test, it has the effect of 
compensating the instrument for temperature changes. Samples have been 
tested over a wide range of temperature and no appreciable errors have been 
noted in the indications, 

The second feature is the Graduated Rheostat which makes it possible, 
by Tiiatiual setting of the dial, to test steel of various thicknesses ranging from 
.013" to .026" and accurately to 1/5 of a mil. This eliminates entirely all 
computations and multiplying factors, and reduces the testing of the steel to a 
purely manual operation. 

Instructions for operating the instrument are as follows: 

1st. Insert the strip of steel in the current clips and tighten the potential 
contact points against it. 

2d. Adjust the " Graduated Rheostat " to the thickness of the steel to be 
measured. 

3d. Close switch at right of instrument; then close switch at left to position 
marked (Vinip.," and adjust galvanometer pointer to the red line on the scale 
by turning the lower rheostat. 

4th. Close switch at left to |>o.sition marked " Samp.," and read the per- 
centage of silicon directly from the position of the gah^anometer pointer. 


ANALYSIS OF SILICON CARBIDE » 

1 

UMPIRE METHOD 

A. Decomposition of Sample. — The silicon carbide, pow^dered to pass 
through a 150 mesh screen, is dried at 110° C. for one hour to remove hygro- 
scopic water. All analyses are made on the dried sample. 

AVeigh out approximately .5000 gram of sample and transfer to a platinum 
crucible of about 30 ml, capacity, somewhat larger if available. Mix thor- 

"Mpthods used by the Norton Co., Worcester, Mass., through the Courtesy of M. 
0 Lamar. 
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oughjy Tnth 5 gr^s of the purest sodium carbonate, anhydrous, and place over 
a ama// -flame o/a -Bunsen burner. Start with the bottom of the crucible at 
dull red best and eery slowly increase the temp^ature. It is important that 
this operation not bo hurried for violent spatterini^ will ensue and particles of 
SiC will be carried onto the cover and remain unattacked. As soon as the 
reaction of decomposition starts, ascertained by carefully lifting the cover foi 
an instant, maintain that temperature for half an hour or more. The mass 
should be semipasty and not too fluid. Finally, with great care increase 
the temperature to full heat of the burner and continue the fusion for half an 
hour. If these conditions are rigidly adhered to, it is unnecessary to add any 
sodium or potassium nitrate to the fusion. Keep the flame of the burner 
oxidizing and do not envelop the crucible with a large semi-reducing flame. 
The platinum crucilile is not attacked more than in aii ordinary sodium car- 
bonate fusion of a rock or clay. 

B. Total Silica. — When the fusion is complete transfer the contents of the 
crucible to a 400 ml. dish, preferably of platinum, cover with a w^atch glass, 
add loO ml. of hot water and then S3 ml. of 1 ; 1 hydroehlorio acid. When all 
effervescence is over, rinse off the watch glass into the dish, clean the crucible 
and cover in a similar manner and evaporate the contents of the dish on the 
steam bath to complete drjmess. Cool, drench the residue with 10 ml. of 
concentrated HCl, let stand five minutes, add 100 ml. of hot water, digest 10 
minutes on the steam bath, filter off the silica, and wash free from chlorides 
with warm water. Evaporate the filtrate to dryness in the same dish, heat to 
100° to 120° C. for one hour and repeat the silica filtration and washing. 

Ignite the two papers in a platinum crucible, blast to constant w eight and 
correct the silica for impurities with hydrofluoric acid and sulfuric acid accord- 
ing to the standard procedure. 

The residue in the crucible is fused with a pinch of bisulfate, dissolved in 
w^ater and added to the filtrate from the second silica. Heat the filtrate to 
80^90® C. and gas thoroughly with ILS. Let stand one-half hour at least, fil- 
ter off the platinum sulfide, and wash with acidulated H^S W'ater. Boil out the 
H 2 S from the filtrate and oxidize the iron by the addition of bromine water to a 
distinct yellow color. Finally boil out the l)romine and bring the volume of 
the solution to 150 ml. by evaporation. The solution is now ready for the 
determination of iron oxide, alumina, titania, etc. 

C. Total Ammonia Precipitate. — Add a few dro[>s of methyl red to the 
boiling hot solution and then dilute, carbonate-free, freshly prepared or re- 
distilled ammonia until the indicator changes to yellow. Boil one or two min- 
utes and filter, w'^ashing the precipitate with hot 2% neutral ammonium chloride 
fiolution. Dissolve the precipitate in a few ml. of hot dilute acid, wash the 
paper thoroughly and reprecipitate with the same precautions as above. 
Rraerve the precipitate. Combine the two filtrates, make slightly acid, and 
concentrate to a volume of 100 ml. Make faintly ammoniacnl, add bromiuf; 
water and digest 1-2 hours on the steam bath, keeping the solution ammoniacal. 
Filter off any manganese precipitate which may have separated, wash and 
dissolve in dilute HNOa containing a pinch of sulfite. (Note : If desired, deter- 
mine Mn by any acceptable method. The amount is so small that color 
methods suffice.) 
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Di Llmo ud Magnesia.*— Determine lime and magnesia by the usual 
methods, making a double precipitation in each case. Allow the first precipi- 
tate of calcium oxalate and magnesium ammonium phosphate to stand over 
night. The second precipitate need stand only about six hours, though longer 
does no barm. 

E. Separation of Fe^Oa, TiOzt etc., from A1203. — (o) The weighed total 
ammonia precipitate is fused with a small amount of p>Tosulfate and taken up 
in 2% sulfuric acid. Gas with II2S to remove traces of Pt and filter if any 
appears. Add one gram of tartaric acid, pass in more H^S, make ammoniacal 
and continue gassing for 5-10 minutes. Ix‘t stand warm for one-half hour and 
filter off FcS, washing with 2% NH4CI solution containing some colorless 
ammonium sulfide. Heservc the filtrate. Dissolve the precipitate in hot 1 : 3 
hydrochloriR containing a pinrh of potassium chlorate. Wash the paper 
thoroughly and boil tlu? chlorine out of the filtrate. Precipitate the iron with 
ammonia from the boiling hot solution, wash the precipitate with hot 2% 
ammonium chituide solution and weigh as FcjOj. 

(b) llie filtrate from the H^S precipitation is made acid with H2SO4 and 
boiled down to a small volume. Titania can be determined either colorimetri- 
cally with II2O2 or precipitated along with whatever Zr02 that may be present 
by means of " Cupferron from an ice-cold solution containing 10% by volume 
of sulfuric acid. 

From the sum of the Al203+Fe203+Ti02 precipitate AUO* is found by 
difference. This ignores the possible presence of several other elements 
(PjOj, for example) but the minute amounts present do not usually warrant 
separate determinatinn.s. Calculate the oxides to metals. 

F. Free Carbon. — This determination is the least satisfactory of all, since 
it is very difficult to burn out free carbon without some oxidation of the silicon 
carbide. Best results are obtained when a weighed, dry sample is ignited in a 
boat in an inclined tube furnace at 950° C. for 15 minutes. The loss in weight 
is assumed to be carbon. No better results are obtained if the CO2 is weighed 
after absorption in ascarite or other such materials. 

G. Total Carbon. — Weigh out .2500 of the dry sample, mix thoroughly by 
shaking in a small weighing bottle with 1.50 grams of the very best PbaOi. 
Transfer to a combustion l)oat lined with RR Alimdum, rinse out the bottle 
with RR Alundum and pour on top of the sample. Cover with more Alundum 
if necessary. Burn the sample at 1000-1100° in a combustion furnace with 
oxygen, absorbing the CO2 exactly as for steel analyses. All Pb304 contains 
some carbonaceous matter; therefore run several careful “ blank determina- 
tinus using exactly the same conditions. If there are indications that all the 
sample did not burn, crush the fusion in a clean mortar, add more PbB04 and re- 
bum the sample. This condition sometimes arises. 

Calculations. — From the percentage of total carbon, subtract '' free carbon,'^ 
obtaining the per cent of combined carbon. Calculate this to SiC which gives 
the percentage of silicon carbide in the sample. Next calculate the SiOz 
equivalent of the SiC and subtract the re.sult from the total silica found. The 
difference is total free silica.'^ From the total summation of the analysis 
subtract 100.00%; the difference is excess oxygen. Excess Oz times the factor 
•^iOs/Oj gives the amount of silica equivalent to the excess oxygen. Subtract 
this figure from the " total silica; the difference is the free silica present. The 
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*' tota] free silica ” minus the free silica ” gives the Si 02 derived from the 
free silicon present. Calculate to Si by the factor Si/SiOj. 

Iron, aluminum, and titanium are reported as metals, for it is a reasonable 
assumption that they are present in the lowest state of oxidation. Calcium 
and magne.sium are reported as their respective oxides. 

It is apparent that the summation of the analysis should be exactly 100,00% 
since some of the constituents (SiOa and Si, for example) are calculated on the 
basis of that assumptiom 


THE ACETIC ANHYDRIDE METHOD FOR DETERMINING SHICA 
IN CEMENT AND CLINKER 

Mr. R. M. Willson, the chief chemist of the Southwestern Portland Cement 
Company at Victorville, Calif., has clevelopcMl the following method of pro- 
cedure for the determination of silica in cement and clinker. This method is a 
modification of the glacial acetic acid method. 

Weigh half a gram of sample in 150 ml.-pyrex beaker. Rotate beaker while 
adding to it a mixture of 5,5 ml. of acetic anhydride, and 4.5 ml. of distilled 
water. Place on hot plate and rotate until nolent action ceases. Remove the 
beaker to an asbestos pad which was pre^noiisly heated and placed by the side 
of the hot plate. When action has ceased and the solution assumes a uniform 
reddish color, add a very .small amount of 1 : 1 hydrochloric acid (not more than 
5 ml). Heat to clear yellow. Add 10 ml. of distilled water, and filter silica. 
Proceed identically as with .standard method of analysis, only use a little more 
caution to be sure the solution is amraoniacal on the first precipitation of the 
R208. 

The above outlined method of procedure has been used by the Southwestern 
Portland Cement Company at Victorville for more than ten years. It is 
characterized by speed, accuracy and simplicity. The time factor is always an 
important consideration in an industrial laboratory. It is obviou.s this mcthoil 
is rapid since the time and trouble of evaporation is entirely eliminated. 
Recently perchloric acid has been recommended as a rapid method for the 
dehydration of silica in cement or clinker. Acetic anhydride will accomplish 
the same purpose in far less time, and also do away with the danger of explosion 
which occasioally occurs when perchloric acid is used. The total time of 
dissolving the sample and filtering the silica should not take longer than five 
minutes. Compare this with the two or more hours for double evaporation in m 
casserole or the fifteen to twenty minutes required in the perchloric acid method. 

If reasonable precaution is observed, the silica obtained by the acetic an- 
hydride method is purer than when hydrochloric acid is used. Check results 
of silicas obtained by both methods, prove that the acetic anhydride dehydra- 
tion of silica is equivalent to a double evaporation of the standard hydrochloric 
acid method. The following samples of cement were sent to an outside labora- 
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tory for analysis and will serve to illustrate the accuracy of the method de- 
scribed. This laboratory dehydrated the silica by both a single and double 
evaporation in a casserole using I : 1 hydrochloric acid as a solvent. In the 
single evaporation, .3% was deducted from the R 2 O 3 and added to the 8 i 02 . 
These samples were also analyzed at Victorville by acetic anhydride. No 
correction was made on the silica. 

Sample No. 1 



Sin|;:le I'vap. 

Double evjip. 

Ai’ptir anbydriclp 

SiOs 

' lf).10 

19.40 

10.40 

AWL 

6.40 

5.00 

6.60 

I' C'ALi 

3.30 

3.20 

3.10 

CaO 

64.32 

64.10 

64.30 

MrO j 

2.40 

2.43 

2.32 

H(h I 

1 2.32 

2.36 

2.20 

I pnilinri loss 

1.70 

1.55 

1.50 


Sample No. 2 


SiO, 

AI.Os 

Fc-jl 

Cud 

MgO 

SOs 

Jgnitiiiii Loss 


SiO, 

AIA 

Fc.Us 

CaO 

MgO 

S(>, 

iKriition l.oas 


19.40 

19.68 

19.80 

G.20 

5.95 

0.02 

3,20 

3.05 

3.18 

64.30 

64.70 

64.50 

2.55 

2.64 

2.45 

1.97 

1.98 

2.00 

1.51 

1.70 

1.75 

Sample N 0 . S 

19.35 

19.45 

10.40 

6.23 

5.95 

6.12 

3.05 

3.05 

3.08 

65.00 

64.90 

65.10 

2.57 

2.04 

2.57 

1.58 

1.60 

1.60 

1.08 

1.68 

1.49 


It will be noticed in all of these samples that the silica obtained by the 
acetic anhydride method is equivalent to a double evaporation and that there is 
no apparent interference in the subsequent separation of the other components 
m the cement. 

Written by Carroll B. Core, assistant chief chemist, at the request of Mr. H. M, 
w illsoii, Chief Chemist of the Southwestern Portland Cement Co., Victorville, Calif. 
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Ag, al.wt. 107.8S; sp.i;T, 10.50-10.57; m.p. 960.5” C.; b.p. about 1950° C.; 
oxides, AgiO, Ag 40 , AggOi 


Silver occurs native as metallic silver, but more commonly in combination 
as silver glance or argentite, AgsS ; ns antimouide, arsenide, bisinuthide, bromide, 
chloride, iodide, selenide, sulfide, telluride, and in thin salts. It is found asso- 
ciated with sulfide of lead, with native gold and copper, with antimony, 
mercury, bismuth and platinum. Among the mure important minerals arc: 
— native silver, argentite, hessite, prou.stite, pyrargyritc, cerargyrite (born 
ailver, AgCl). Traces of silver occur in sea water. 


DETECTION 

A trace of silver in most substances is detected with greatest certainty by 
furnace assay methods. 

The wet method of detection of silver most commonly practiced, depends upon 
observation of the properties tif the precipitate formed by the addition of a not 
excessive amount of alkali chloride to a cold nitric or sulfuric acid solution of 
the substance undergoing examination. One-tenth milligram of silver precipi- 
tated as silver chloride in a cold 200-inl. acid solution gives a very perceptible 
opalescence to the liquid. 

(Stiver chhride is white when freshly precipitated, tinted pink when palladium 
is present; in colorless liquids on exposure to light turns brown, violet, blue or 
black. By agitation, heating or long standing the precipitate becomes coagu- 
lated or granular and in such a state is retained by an ordinary filter. The 
presence of some forms of organic matter prevents coagulation. 

Silver chloride is dissolved by concentrated hydrochloric acid; raising the 
temperature of the acid assists the action. It is dissolved by sodium thiosulfate, 
alkali cyanides, mercuric nitrate, and alkali chlorides. 

From mercurous chloride, silver chloride, except when constituting a small 
proportion of the precipitate, is distinguished by its solubility without deconi- 

* Silver has been known from prehistoric times and has been employed as a standard 
of value in coins many centuries before the Christian era and still continues in th'’ 
currenty of all civilized countries of the World. Copper is now added to increase the 
durability of the coins, the United States coinage containing 10% of copper, British coin.s 
7.5% copper. The element is used in silver-plating, making of mirrors, table silverware, 
and jewel^ and onuunents. The nitrate is used in cauterizing wounds, the chloride 
and bromide sahs are employed in photography. 
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position in ammonia. Precipitation from its ammoniacal solution is accom- 
plished by acidifying. Lead chloride, precipitable also by hydrochloric acid, is 
not flocculent, does not coagulate, but dissolves quite freely by heating. Addi- 
tion of hydrochloric acid to a solution of silicon, tellurium, thallium, tungsten 
or molybdenum may produce a precipitate, in each case, easily distinguishable 
from that of silver chloride, but may mask traces of the salt. 

Silver, in a cold solution containing free nitric acid, only a small amount of 
colored salts and no mercury, may be detected through the formation of a vrhite 
precipitate, similar in appearance to silver chloride, by addition of a slight 
excess of an alkali thiocyanate. 

Wien a solution of silver salt is added to a mixture of 20 ml, ammonium 
salicylate (20 grams, salicylic acid neutralized with ammonia, a slight excess 
added and the whole made up to 1000 ml.) and 20 ml. of a 5 % solution of 
ammonium persulfate added, an intense brown color is produced, which wdll 
detect the presence of a 0.01 milligram of silver. Lead does not affect the test. 

When it appears that the cliloride or thiocyanate test for silver is not positive 
on account of the presence of other precipitable elements, the precipitate, after 
it settles, is ^dtered through the finest quality of paper, and the mixture of the 
ash of the incinerated filter with dry potassium carbonate heated on charcoal 
with a mouth blowpipe. If silver is present and not associated with a large 
amount of iialladium, there will be found on the charcoal i)ellicles of the color 
( luiranteristic of silver, which have no white or yellow sublimate when melted 
in the oxidizing flame of the l)lowpipe. The pink palladium salts of silver 
iwecipitated l:)y a chloride or thiocyanate before the blowpipe produces metal 
which is dull in appearance and not readily melted. 

XoTES.— Silver may he recognized in a KoUitimi of concentration 1 to 240,000 by 
the reduction of its salts with alkaline fornmldehyde. Whitby’s method of detection 
and estimation f)f small amouiits of silver depends upon the formation of a yellow color 
through addition of sucrose and sodium liyurale. Aininoniuni hydrate interferes, but 
bismuth, cadinium, copper, mercury of either valence, lead or zinc, in amounts equal 
to that of the .silver, do not. Malctesta and DeNula add to the solution to be testwl a 
few drops of a solution of nitrate of chromium and then |.>otassium hydrate to alkalinity. 
A browmsh turbidity or black precipitate of silver oxide forms. The limit of sensitive- 
ness is 0.5 milligram in 100 ml. 

F. FeigI • has described a new and very delicate te.st for silver with p-di- 
iuethylaminobenzylidene-rhodanim? as a reagent. According to Feigl, this 
HN — CO (A) reagent gives in weakly acid, neutral and am- 

I I moniacal solutions, a flocculent red precipitate 

•SC \ silver. In 5 ml, of a weakly acid solu- 

\S/ “ \ / ^ ^ tiori, one part of silver in 5,000,000 of solvent 

could be detected. In working ivith 10 ml. of solution, to Avhich 0.5 ml. of 
"1 N nitric acid and 0.3 ml. of a saturated solution of the rhodanine ® in alcohol 
wore added, the same sensitivity was found. ^ A solution with 1 mg. of silver 
hi a liter produces a distinct reddish brown color (10 ml. of solution, conditions 

' F. Feigl, Z. anal. Chem., 74, 380 (1928). 

*ThB res^etit is prepared according to the procedure given by Feigl. Instead of 
using a 0.03% solution of the rhodanine in acetone as described by Feigl, a saturated 
c aution in alcohol (about 0.02%) may be taken. 

* I. M. Kolthoff, J. Am. Chem. Sew., 52, 2222 (1930), 
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as above) ; with 0.5 mg. of silver per liter a weakly reddish color was noticed; 
with 0.2 mg. per liter the solution showed a very weak pink color after ten 
minutes' standing, distinctly different from the blank, which was slightly 
yellow. In ammoniacal solution (10 ml. of solution + 1 ml. of 6 N ammonia 
and 0.1 ml. of indicator) the color in the presence of silver is reddish-brown 
and in very dilute solutions orange-brown. The sensitivity in this case is 
about 2 mg. of silver in a liter. 

In acid medium the reagent is so sensitive toward silver that it even cannot 
be used as an indicator for the titration of iodide with silver solution. A 
weakly acid solution of 0.01 N potassium iodide to which some reagent had 
been added gave a dark red precipitate after addition of a few drops of 0.01 N 
silver nitrate. Even the silver in the complex potassium silver cyanide reacts 
with the rhodanine. 

Feigl's reagent may also be applied to the estimation of traces of silver in 
water by colorimetric technique. This determination is of interest because of 
the development of the electrol}i:ic silver method for sterilizing water for 
sv>imming pools, etc. (Kathadyn method). Soft glass vessels should not be 
used; Jena glass is suitable and fused silica i.s best. Silver ion is adsorbed on 
the surface of soft glass.^ 

Dithizonc may be used to detect silver or to determine it colorimetrically 
in the absence of Cu, Hg, Au, Pd and Pt^ The acidified solution of the silver 
is extracted with dithizone in CCb (See Ix'ad Chapter for general technique). 
The silver salt of the reagent i.s yellow.® 


ESTIMATION 

Silver is determined in copper, lead, silver, sulfur or other ores, in copper and 
lead furnace by-products, and in lead by furnace assay methods, in which a pre- 
liminary acid treatment of the sample is rarely employed ; in native copper ore, 
in copper, copper alloys, gold, gold alloys and in the slime from the electrolytic 
refining of copper or lead by furnace method.s, in which a preliminary acid 
treatment of the sample is employed, in silver alloys by volumetri*?, or gravi- 
metric methods; in mercury by a gravimetric method; in cyanide mill solution 
or solutions containing much organic matter by furnace process on the residue 
obtained by evaporation or precipitation; in silver plating electrolyte l)y 
electrolysis. 

Solubility. — Nitric acid, dilute or concentrated, attacks silver rapidly when 

hot. The presence of a soluble chloride, iodide or bromide in the solvent or 

substance will retard and may prevent solution. Unless oxidizing agents arc 

present, dilute sulfuric acid has practically no action on massive silver, but 
« 

' 1. C. Schoonover, J. Recearch Nat. Bur. Standards, 15, 377 0^35). 

' Fischer, Leopold! and von Udar, Z. anal. Chem., 101, 1 (103o). 
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hot, concentrated acid commences to be an active solvent at a concentration of 
75% H^SO^. Hydrochloric acid attacks silver superficially. The action of 
alkali hydrates or carbonates in solution is inappreciable; in a state of fusion, 
slight. 

Furnace Assay Methods. — These will be described in the chapter devoted to 
that subject. 

In procedures where HCl has been employed and precautions have not been 
taken for obtaining silver, practically all of this will remain with the silica 
residue, generally reduced to metallic form. In presence of silver the dehydra- 
tion of silica must be done with sulfuric acid and the silver then extracted as 
sulfate, and precipitated from acid solution as sulfide. 

Silver bearing ores are best extracted with nitric acid followed by fusion 
of the acid residue. 


SEPARATIONS 

Silver is quantitatively precipitated as chloride in acid solution. Inter- 
ferences that require separation, if present, are lead, uni-valent mercury, 
cfjpper and thallium. Bismuth and antimony form precipitates of oxychlorides 
with sufficient dilution. Cyanides and thiosulfates dissolve the AgCI, and must 
he absent. Oxidation in tlie preliminary treatment prevents the co-precipita- 
tion of Ilg, Cu and Tl. PbCln is soluble in hot water while AgCl is but slightly 
soluble. In 0.01 N chloride solutions the solubility AgCl at 25^* C. is 
0.002 mg, per liter. Agi-S is quantitatively precipitated by H 2 S in arid 
or alkaline solution, farts affording methods of .separation of Ag from the 
(N^H 4 )aS', (MIDzCOa groups and from As, Sb and Sn, respectively 


GRAVIMETRIC METHODS FOR THE DETERMINATION OF SILVER 

PRECIPITATION AS SILVER CHLORIDE' 

Introductory. — Although silver might be determined as an iodide nr bromide, 
the fact that these halides are more sensitive to light than the chloride, and 
flecompose more readily, with liberation of the halide and the formation of sub- 
halides, has led to the precipitation of silver as the chloride. 

*eBcHpn,— AgNOa+HCl = HNO>+AgCI. 

’ Contributed by Wilfred W. Scott. 
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Reagents. Hydrochlork Acid. — One volume of concentrated HCl (sp.gr. 
1.19) diluted with five volumes of water (sp.gr. of dilute HCl 1.035) ; 1 ml. 
contains 0.074 g. of HCl, equivalent to 0.219 g. of Ag. 

Nitric Acid. — One volume of concentrated HNO* diluted with l.fi volumes of 
water (sp.gr. of acid is 1.2) ; 1 ml, contains 0.38 g. of HNOj, which would dis- 
solve 0.64 g. of Ag. 

1. Preparation of the Sample. Solution. 5i7i;er Alloys. — Place 0.5-1. 0 
gram of the alloy in an Erleiirneyer flask and add 5 ml. of the dilute nitric acid. 
Heat gently until the alloy is dissolved and the brown fumes are expelled. 
The solution is now diluted to about 100 ml. and the silver precipitated as 
stated below. 

Soluble Silver Salts. — The salt is weighed into a weighing bottle; 1.0-2.0 
grams are sufficient for a determination. The solution is now diluted to about 
100 ml. and the silver precipitated as stated below. 

The Halides of Silver. — These are best brought into solution by fusion with 
about six times the weight of the sample of sodium carbonate. This converts 
the silver into the carbonate and the halide combines with sodium and is 
dissolved out in water. The silver carbonate is w^a.shed free of the halide and 
then dissolved out in dilute nitric acid. 

Ores of Silver. — These may be brought into solution by digestion with 
nitric acid, the residue remaining is treated as stated above under halides of 
silver. Unless the ore is very high in silver, it is preferable to make the analysis 
by Fire jVssay. 

I 2. Precipitation of Silver Chloride. — Heat the solution to boiling and add 
I from a burette, drop by drop, 5 ml. of dilute hydrochloric acid. This is suffi- 
cient to precipitate over 1 gram of silver. The excess of acid is desirtMl as the 
chloride is less soluble in free hydrochloric acid. 

NoiiiJ. — The chloride is soluble in conr?eiitratcd hydrochloric acid, hence a large 
excess is undesirable. Shaking or vigorously stirring the mixtum will clear a cloudy 
solution. This is nere,ssary to coagulate the silver chloride, Jis the fine suspended silver 
chloride will pass through the filter paper. 

3. Filtration : (Procedure if Filter Paper is Used). — Decant the clear solution 
into the filter. Test the filtrate with a drop of dilute HCl to make sure all the 
silver is precipitated. Now wash two or three times by decantation, using hot 
w^ater containing 1 ml. of HNO3 per 100 ml. of distilled water. Transfer the 
silver salt to the filtet and continue washing until free from chlorides. Six ti) 
eight additional washings should be sufficient. 

4. Dry the filter and silver salt in the oven at 100-110® C. 

5. Remove as much of the silver chloride as possible from the paper, placing 
the salt on a glazed sheet of paper, covering it with a watch glass. 

6. lynitc the filter in a crucible (whose weight has been ascertained), then 
add to the ash a drop of nitric acid and a drop of hydrochloric acid. Heat 
gently to expel the acids. (Handle the crucible with tongs. Do not place 
on the table.) 

7. Transfer the chloride from the glazed paper to the crucible and heat 
.gently until the salt just begins to fuse on the sides of the crucible. 

8. Cool in a desiccator for fifteen to twenty minutes. 
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9. Weigh as AgCl, making an allowance fur the weight of the crucible. 
AgClXO.7527 gives the weight of Ag in the salt. 

10. Calculate the per cent silver from the weight of sample taken. 

3a, Procedure if a Gooch Crucible is Used. — Prepare a Gooch crucible with 
a fairly thick pad of asbestos fibre (1/8 in. thick). Wash once with alcohol and 
dry to constant weight at 110° C. Keep a record of the weight. 

4a. Wash the precipitate by decantation, pouring the washings through 
the Gooch, with application of suction. Transfer the chloride to the crucible 
and wash free of chlorides. 

5a. Finally wash once with alcohol and dry at 110° C. to constant weight. 

6a. Calruialc the percentage of silver as directed in the first method. 

Notes. — Solubility of the silver halides. Milligrams of salt per 100 ml. of water. 
AgCl 0.00017; AgBr 0.00004; Agl 0 . 00001 , 

/nlcr/erpnoM.— jtntimony, mercury, and lead interfere and should be removed if 
present. 

Papir is separated in the fimt procedure as the carbon reduces the salt to metnllic 
silver, causing inw results. 

Goorh. — If the asl)c.stos fibre i.s poor, a loss of the fibre will occur during washing of 
the precipitate, causing low results. 

/vi 9 /i(.-- 8 tTong light will affect the salt causing the formation of the subhalide of 
silver and the liberation of chlorine. A drop of nitric foUow'ed by a drop of hydrochloric 
acid will restore the original form. Tliis treatment is necessary only when a dark- 
coloreil s.alt is obtained by light action. 

Large Samples. — It is frequently advisable to dis.solve larger samples than stated. 
The solution is iniuic to 500 nil. and a portion taken for analysis. 


DETERMINATION AS SILVER CYANIDE 

In the analysis of mercury, the nitric acid solution of the metal is nearly neu- 
tralized with a solution of sodium carbonate. Potassium cyanide solution is 
then added until the precipitate, which first forms, is dissolved. Then under a 
hood with strong draft, dilate nitric acid i.s added in slight excess of the quantity 
required to combine with the base in the amount of j)ota.ssium cyanide present. 
The precipitate of silver cyanide, practically insoluble in dilute nitric or hydro- 
cyanic acid, is coagulated by stirring or long standing and filtered from the cold 
solution of mercuric nitrate by use of a tared paper-bottomed Gooch crucible. 
The precipitate is washed with cold dilute nitric acid (1:10) until a test of the 
washings with hydrogen sulfide shows the absence of mercury. The crucible 
is dried at 100° C. to constant weight. 

AgCNX0.8057=Ag. 

Notes.— D etermination of silver as metal through precipitation with hypophos- 
phorous acid ' as silver sulfide or as silver cliromate * arc methods of doubtful technical 
application. 

' Mawrow and Mollow, Z. anorg. allgem. Chem., 61, RC (1909). 

* Gooch and Bosworth, Am. J. 8ci., 27, 241 (1909). 
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ELECTROLYTIC METHOD 

According to the strength of the silver bath 10 or 20 ml. arc filtered into a 
tared 200-ml. platinum dish and according to the greater or smaller excess of 
cyanide present, 3^2 tcj 1 gram of potassium cyanide in solution is added. The 
electrolyte diluted to about a half inch from the edge of the dish is kept, by a 
flame underneath, at a tenii)erature of G0Mj5° C, during the period of electrol- 
ysis at N.D.ido = 0.08 amp. 

Complete precipitation, which requires three to three and a half hours, is 
recognized by test with ammonium sulfide. Without interruption of the cur- 
rent, by use of a siphon, displacement of the electrolyte with water is accom- 
plished. The dish is rinsed with alcohol and ether, dried at 100®, weighed ajid 
silver obtained calculated to grains per liter or cubic foot. 

Notes. — Benner and Ross deposit 0.15 gram in twenty minutes witli a current of 
3 amperes from 50 ml. of electrolyte containing 8 grams potassium cyiuiidc and 2 grams 
potassium hydrate on a 9-gram platinum gauze cathode. 

Exner,i 2 using a platinum dish as the cathode and ii 2-in. diameter bowl-slmped 
spiral anode revolving 700 R.P.M., dcp«>sited 0.49(X) gram from about 12.5 ml. of a hot 
electrolyte containing 2 grams potassium cyanide in ten niimites at N.D.ido 2 amps. 

The above methods presume the absence of other metals prceipiiable undiir the 
conditions mentioned. 


VOLUMETRIC METHODS FOR DETERMINATION OF SILVER 

VOLHARD’S THIOCYANATE METHOD 

This method is especially adapted to the determination of silver in cold dilute? 
nitric acid solution. The method is based on the greater affinity of silver ions 
than ferric for thiocyanate ions. W'hen the silver has* been precipitated as thio- 
cyanate, the ferric indicator reacts with the thiocyanate producing the charac- 
teristic red color. 

Reactions; AgNOa+KCNS = ^ KNO.,+ AgCNS ppt. 

re(NOa)3+3KCNS-3KNOa+re(CNS)ared, 

Note. — Mercury and palladium, highly colored salts of cobalt and nickel, cnppt^r 
if over 60% in the sample, nitrous acid and clilorine interfere and should be absent. 

Langbein, ''Electro-Deposition of Metals," 6th lid. 

» J. Am. Chem, Soc., 33, 1106 (1911). 

“ J. Am. Chem. Soc., 25, 900 (1903). 

Contributed by Wilfred W. Scott. 
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Feme IndicBtor. Sofurafeif So/iifion.— Make 100 ml. of a saturated solu- 
tion of ferrio ammonium sulfate or ferric sulfate. Add sufficient HNOs (freed 
from nitrous acid by beating) to clear up the solution and produce a pale yellow 
color, .5 ml. of this reagent is used in a test. Ferric nitrate may be used in 
place of sulfate. 

Standard Silver Solution.— A N/IO solution contains per liter 10.788 grams 
of silver, or 16.989 grams of AgNOj. A solution containing O.OOo gram of 
Ag per ml. is a convenient strength. 

Dissolve 1.0 gram of pure silver foil in 10 ml. of dilute HNOj, 1 ; 1.6 (sp.gr, 
1.2). Boil to expel the nitrous oxides and dilute to 200 ml. One ml. will con- 
tain O.OOo gram of silver. 

Thiocyanate Reagent— Dissolve 7.4 grams NH 4 CNkS or 9.2 grams of KCNS 
in water and dilute to 1000 ml. Standardize the solution against the standard 
silver solution. Half this strength is used for the weaker silver solution above. 

Standardization.— Measure 50 ml. of the standard silver solution into a 
beaker or an Erlcnmeyer flask and dilute to 100 ml. 

Add .5 ml. of the ferric indicator. 

Titrate with the thiocyanate reagent nntil a permanent red tint is obtained. 
Each addition of the rtmgeut will pixjduce a temporary red color which fades 
immediately as lojig a,s any silver remains uncombined with the thiocyanate. 
A trace of excess of the reagent produces a permanent faint red color. 

Note the ml. required and calculate the value of 1 ml. in terms of silver. 
Fifty ml. of the standard silver solution contains 0.25 g, of Ag. 

Some prefer to have the thiocyanate exactly equal in strength to the silver 
solution. Should this be desired, dilute to the necessary volume and again 
standardize against the silver solution. 

The value of 1 ml. should be recorded on the container. 


DETERMINATION OF SILVER 

Weigh 0.25-0.3 gram of the alloy and dissolve in an Erlenmeyer flask by 
addition of 5 ml. of dilute HNOj (sp.gr. 1.2). Heat to expel low'er oxides. 

Cool, dilute to about 100 ml. and add 5 ml. of the ferric indicator. 

Titrate with the standard thiocyanate reagent to a permanent faint red 
color. 

From the ml. of the reagent used, calculate the amount of silver present in 
the sample taken. 

Divide the result by the amount of sample taken and multiply by 100* % 
Ag in the alloy. 
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GAY-LUSSAC METHOD 

This very aecurate method is especially adapted to the valuation of silver 
bullion, but may be applied in principle to the determination of silver in a 
nitric acid solution which contains as little as 100 milligrams of the metal, 
providing the volume of the solution is not so large or color so deep as to make 
a precipitate of silver chloride equivalent to 0.1 milligram of silver indis- 
tinguishable. Metals that interfere are mercury and tin. 

The method is founded upon the almost absolute insolubility of silver 
chloride or bromide in cold dilute nitric acid and the property of the precipitate 
Wcoming so completely coagulated through agitation that it settles speedily, 
leaving a liquid sufficiently clear to permit of obser\^ancc of any precipitate 
produced by further addition of precipitant. 

Reactions: AgNOa+NaCl = NaNOa+AgCl \ 

AgN0a+NaBr = NaN03-|-AgBr \ 

The use of a bromide is preferable to a chloride salt as a reagent, chiefly 
because on account of the greater insolubility of silver bromide, the end-point 

of the operation of titration is more 
sharply defined. 

The presence of free sulfuric acid 
is prejudicial to a ver>^ close deter- 
mination, because of the volume of 
liquid required to keep silver sulfate 
in solution, and also because the 
result of agitation after addition of 
precipitant is apt to be a fine precip- 
itate which does not readily settle. 

The factor of volume change per 
degree change of temperature from 15 
to 21® C. is approximately 0.00012; 
from 20 to 26®, 0.00019; from 25 to 
31® C., 0.00024. 

Although the approximate pre- 
cipitating value should be known by 
previous test, it is the better prac- 
tice to determine the exact value by 
running two or more checks of pure 
silver simultaneously with each batch 
of assays than to apply the tem- 
perature correction factor. 

Apparatus.— The apparatus re- 
quired consists of a pipette which wiil 
deliver approximately 100 ml. with an accuracy of not over 5 milligrams varia- 
tion in weight of the standard solution at constant temperature between suc- 
cessive deliveries, 10 ml. burettes with glass stopcocks ; and 8-oz. narrow mouth, 
round, flint-glass bottles with high, tightly fitting stoppers; the assay bott)e« 
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should be of a quality which will endure heating in a steam bath or on a 
hot plate. 

Since the end-point by the Gay-Lussac method depends upon the observance 
of cessation of precipitation, it is evident, in order to avoid undue tediousness 
in its operation, that the silver content of the amount of sample taken for 
assay should be known within a few milligrams. 


METHOD OF U. S. MINTS 

IJ. S. MINT MODIFICATION OF THE GAY-LUSSAC METHOD 

FOR SILVER 

This method is used in all three of the United States Mints and the U. S. 
Assay Office, New York City, for determining silver in ingots and fine silver 
has been found very satisfactory both as regards s|)eed and accuracy. 

Standard Solutions. — Two standard salt solutions are regularly used in the 
determinations. The first ia called a normal and the second a “ decimal '' 
solution. 

The first or normal ” solution is made of such concentration that 100 ml. 
of it will precipitate exactly 1002 milligrams of silver. 5.43 grams of C.P. 
sodium chloride arc dksolved in water and diluted to make one liter of solution. 
It is kept in a large 40-liter carboy and is siphoned off as needed.^ 

The decimal solution is made by diluting 100 ml. of the normal " solution 
to a liter. 

Standardization. — The normal solution must be standardized at frequent 
intervals because of temperaturt? changes which affect the concentration of the 
solution. The factor of volume change per degree change of temperature from 
15 to 21° C. is approximately 0.00012; from 20 to 20°, 0.00019; from 25 to 3r, 
0.00024. 

The standardization is carried out as follows: 

Solution and Precipitation — A “ proof ” of 1004 milligrams of fine silver is 
carefully weighed out, placed in a glass-stoppered 8-oz. bottle and dissolved 
in 10 ml. of 1 : 1 nitric acid on a hot plate. Then 100 ml. of '' normal ” salt 
solution, sufficient to precipitate 1002 grams of silver, are added from an upright 
stationary pipette* The pipette is filled by means of a siphon controlled by a 
stopcock convenient to the right hand. After filling, the left forefinger is 
placed over the pipette, the rubber hose connection removed from the bottom, 
and the bottle containing the dissolved proof placed underneath, when the 
forefinger is removed, allowing the contents to drain into the bottle, shaking the 

** Communicated to W, W. Scott by F. C. Bond, Humid Assayer, Denver Mint, 
Colorado. 

“ I\)rty liters are made up at one time by the Denver Mint. The strei^h of the 
solution may be regulated by the me of the pipette used. At the Depver Mint 4.82608 
Krams per liter are taken of the C, P. NaCi, since the pipette delivers more than 100 ml 
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bottle once or twice to mix the solution. Then 2 ml. of the decimal solution 
are added by means of a small pipette graduated in ml. and held in the hand, 
and the stoppered bottle is placed in the shaker. 

The shaker violently agitates the solution and causes the precipitate to 
coagulate and settle. The bottle is removed after four minutes. 

More agitation than is absolutely necessary should be avoided, due to the 
increasing tendency of the precipitate to become granular and settle slowly. 

Titration.— The bottle containing the coagulated precipitate is best placed 
upon a shelf in a window through which only reflected light enters, at such a 
height that the top of the solution is upon a level with or slightly above the 
eye. The shelf is backed by a blackened board which covers the window^ under 
the shelf and extends nearly to the top of the bottle. 

The bottle stands a moment to allow the precipitate to settle and 1 ml. of 
the decimal salt solution is added from the hand pipette. The solution is 
shaken by moving the top of the bottle through a small arc once or twice and 
the reading is taken after 10 seconds. A slight white cloud forming at the top 
of the solution and more pronounced when viewed from below constitutes a 
“ show and indicates that only a small [Mjrtion of the ml. added was needed 
to precipitate the remaining silver. This is the desired condition for a proof. 

The reading is taken as a ‘^show,” “ quarter,’' half/' ‘‘ three quarters," 
and " one according to the portion of the ml. of salt solution necessary to 
precipitate the remaining silver. If the cloud is deep enough to indicate that 
all of the ml. has been used, the buttle should be placed in the shaker and the 
precipitate coagulated, after which another ml. is added and the reading taken 
as before with the addition of one ml. 

The assignment of the proper value to the precipitate is difficult for the 
novice and experience in comparison is of much more value than any description 
could be. However it may be stated that a slight precipitate extending through 
the upper half of the solution after a slight uniform shake should be called a 
“ quarter," a precipitate of the same appearance throughout the solution is a 
“ half," a heavier precipitate throughout is called " three quarters,'" while a 
still denser precipitate is read one and should be confirmed by shaking 
and adding another ml., which should 3deld a ** show," a very faint cloudiness. 

The '' show " of the proof influences the reading of the determinations and 
its appearance should be kept constantly in mind, since a " quarter " on a 
determination means that one quarter of a ml. more of the decimal salt solution 
was used in precipitating silver than was used in the proof. Thus the proof 
reading or " show " is taken a.s zero and the concentration of the “ normal ’ 
solution should be adjusted so that the proof gives as light a show as possible. 

Procedure. — In the following determinations it is advisable to run a standard 
of proof silver side by side with the sample bullion for comparative purposes. 

Fine Silver. — For silver bullion 998 parts fine or above a sample of lOOo 
milligrams is weighed out, dissolved, precipitated and titrated as described 
under Standardization. 

In case 1 ml. was added, gave a heavy precipitate, was agitated and a 
second ml. added which gave a " half," the reading would be 1 and the silver 
would be 


1002+13^ 1003.5 
1006 


998.5 fine. 


1005 
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In case a large number of sampler are to be run, tables may be prepared 
for each fourth of a ml. which will make the above calculation unnecessary. 

Coin Ingots. — In determining the silver in silver coins or in silver coin 
ingots as they come from the melting room, which are usually within 1 points 
of 900 fine, the sample weighed is 1115 milligranifi. The color given to the 
solution by the copper base need not interfere w'ith the titration. 

Notes on the METHOO—Determinations may be made on silver bullion of almost 
any grade if the approximate fineness is previously determined by fire assay or the Volhard 
method. It i.s ordinary prartiee to w^eigh up the sample at the next figure even five 
rnilJigranis above that calculated. Thus if it is found from preliminaiy assay tliat 1082 
milligrams of bullion wdll contain approximately 1002 milligrams of silver, 1085 mUli- 
graras w'ill be weighed out for a sample. 

Interfering Elements. — There are very few .substances which will be found in bullion 
in sufficient quantity to interfere with the process. The presence of free sulfuric acid is 
detriiiumtal to a veiy close determination. 

'rhe use of a Vjroniidc is eonsid<u‘ed as preferable to a chloride as a reagent but the 
chloride is ( ommonly used. 

An eyeshade assists in making the readings accurately. 

The chloritle precipitates is reduced to a blue subcldoride on standing in the sunlight 
so that the bottle should be ex{K)sed to the light ils 

lUtle as possible. i ^ o ^ j 

A set of twelve samples, with the bottles transported 7 ^ ^ ^ 

in a suitable wire frame, is usually run at one time. 

A decimal solution of .silver nitrate of equal .strength 
with the diM'imal salt solution may be used for back 
titration, however the end-iK)iiit i.s less distinct and it 
is advisfible to weigh out a larger sample. Fia. 101. Pipette.'" 

Duplicate.s are commonly run. 

'I'ables giving the fineness for different rlossea of materials examined for each reading 
facilitate calculations and are n*nummeiided for use. 

To dcLermiric the and a beginner should have a pipette, graduated in 1 ml., 
holding 5 to 7 ml. length for hand use with one ml. divided in the Ji, and he should 
use the sanu; until he is familiar with the dejisity of pmeipitates produced by one ml. 
with silver equivalent to the above fractions. 

Weight Taken 1115 Mg. 

I D I 1 j 2 I 3 I 4 5 I S 

900.4 901.3 

900.7 901.6 

900.9 901.8 

901.1 902.0 

In the following table the left hand column represents the milligrams of 
bullion to be taken, the top line indicates the ml. of decimal solution required 
in addition to the 100 ml. of normal solution, the figures at the intersecting lines 
give the fineness of the bullion. 

Ascertain the approximate fineness by a preliminary assay, consult the 0 
column for the nearest corresponding figure slightly higher, the figure on the 

“ No pipette is of use in the practice of the Gay-Lussac method which shows any 
i'Cndenry to spatter at the beginning or ending, or yields a quickly following or clinging 
drop at the completion of discharge. The film of liquid adherent to the inner sunare 
nf the body of a good pipette will drain without sign of riculct effect and be retained 
by the capillary of the discharge tube for at least a minute. 



900.2 

902.5 

902.7 

902.9 
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left of this is the weight of bullion to be taken. Now if the test required, in 
addition to the 100-ml. normal solution, 4 ml. decimal solution and 1115 
milligrams of bullion were taken, the fineness of the bullion would be 900.4. 
See table under Silver Coin Bullion. 


High Grade BuiiLioN 


Milli- 

grams 

of 

bul- 

lion 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

, 

5 

r> 

7 

H 

9 

10 


1000.0 

995.0 

990.1 

IB 

997.0 

992.1 

998.0 

993.1 




997.0 


999.0 


■fjlQ 

085.2 


987.2 

988.2 

989.2 

990.1 

991.1 

992.1 

993.1 

994.1 

995.1 


980.4 

981.4 

982.4 

983.3 

984.3 

985.3 


987.2 

988.2 

KalSl 


1025 

975.(5 


977.6 

978.6 

979.5 

980.5 

KAmM 

982.4 

983.4 

EH 

985.4 

1030 

970.9 

971.8 

972.8 

973.8 

974.8 

975.7 

976.7 

977.7 

978.6 

979.6 

980.0 

I03o 

906.2 

967.1 

EMI 

969.1 


071.0 

072.0 

972.9 

973.9 

974.9 




902.5 

903.5 

964.4 

965.4 

906.3 

967.3 

BTigia 

969.2 


mTm 


956.9 

957.9 

958.8 

959.8 

900.8 

961.7 

962.7 

963.6 

964.6 

965.5 

966.5 


952.4 

953.3 

954.3 

955.2 

956.2 

957.1 

958.1 

959.0 

960.0 

mm 

KMK] 


947.9 

948.8 

949.8 


951.7 

952.6 

9o3.i.) 

954.5 

955.4 

956.4 



Silver Coin Bullion 



0 

1 

2 

■ 

■1 

■ 

0 

7 

A 

0 

10 

1095 

913.2 

914.2 

915.1 

916.0 

917.0 

917.8 

918.7 

U19.8 



922.4 

1100 

909.1 

910.0 

910.9 

911.8 

912.7 

913.6 

914.5 

915.4 

916.4 

917.3 

918.2 

1105 

905.0 

905.9 

906.8 

907.7 

908.6 

90.9.5 

910.4 

mm 

912.2 

913.1 

914.0 

1110 

900.9 

901.8 

902.7 

903.6 

904.5 

905.4 

906.3 

907.2 




1115 

896.9 

897.8 

898.6 

899.5 

900.4 

901,3 


EMI 


EMl] 

905.8 

1120 

892.9 

893.7 

894.6 

895.5 

896.4 

897.3 

898.2 

899.1 

900.0 

900.9 

901.8 

1125 

888.9 

889.8 

890.7 

891.6 

K92.4 

893.3 

894.2 

895.1 

896.0 

896.9 

897.8 

1130 

885.0 

885.8 

886.7 

887.6 

888.5 

889.4 


891.1 

mm 


893.8 

1135 

881.1 

881.9 

882.8 

883.7 

884.6 

885.5 

886.3 

887.2 

888.1 

889.0 

889.9 

1140 

877.2 

878.1 

878.9 

879.8 

880.7 

881.6 

882.5 

883.3 

884.2 

885.1 

886.0 

1145 

873.4 

874.2 

875.1 

876.0 

876.9 

877.7 

878.6 

879.5 


881.2 

882.1 

1150 

869.6 

1 870.4 

871.3 

872.2 

873.0 

873.9 

874.8 

875.7 

876.5 

877.4 

878.3 


RECOVERY or SILVER FROM SILVER RESIDUES 

Convert the residues to silver chloride by treating with hydrochloric acid 
and filtering oil the chloride and washing. Dissolve the chloride in ammonium 
hydroxide added in slight excess. Add sodium hyposulfite, NB2Sg04 (not 
thiosulfate, NagSgOj). Metallic silver is formed. Thiosulfate gives silver 
sulfide. Photographers’ residues containing " hypo " yield silver sulfide. 

Titration of Silver with Bromide in Presence of an Adsorption Indi- 
cator. Fajans’ Method.*’' — The nitric acid solution of the silver, in which 
the acidity does not exceed 0.5 N, is treated with a few drops of rhodamine 
6 G (CzgHgrOgNiCl) indicator and then titrated with a standard solution of 

Fajans and H. Wolff, Z. anorg. allegein. Chem., 137, 241 (1024). 
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potassium bromide. As long as the silver ion is in excess, the basic dyestuf! is 
not appreciably absorbed by silver bromide. At the end-point the precipitate 
changes to a blue-violet color. The color change is distinct to a dilution as low 
as 0.01 N solution of silver. 

COMBINATION METHODS 

Combination of the operations of the Gay-Lussac and Volhard methods have 
been devised to avoid the tediousness incident to the performance of the Gay- 
Lussac method by the uiu^xperienced. By the modified methods the amount of 
sample to be weighed out is determined by preliminary assay, and is dissolved in 
the same manner as in the i)racticc of the Gay-Lussac method, but with the 
added precaution to decompose nitrous acid in the silver solution by gentle 
boiling when completion of the titration is to be accomplished by the Volhard 
method. 

The operation of the combination methods consists briefly of precipitation of 
all but a few milligrams of silver by a standard solution of alkali thiocyanate, 
chloride or bromide added from the Stas pipette and estimation of the excess of 
silver with a decimal solution of thiocyanate or by a colorimetric or nephelo- 
metric method. 

The procedure favored by the wTiter is to use n standard solution of potassium bro- 
mide 08 the pipette precipitant. After the liquid is rlcMireii by shaking, it is decanted 
as coinpletelv as possible into a fiOO-ml. Erlenmeyer flask. 1'he precipitate is wooshed 
by five 30-ml. portions of water containing a little nitrous-fret? nitric ai‘id, each portion 
being sliakeii before decanting. ILsing the same amount of ferric indicator as in the 
clun’k as-says, decimal thiocyanate solution is added until not a very deep tint remains 
permanent after vigorous agitation. Deeinoriiial silver solution is then added until 
the tint is discharged. When the assay is Buflicieiitly free of copper or other colored 
salts to permit accurate matching of tints, tlie decanted liquid, which may r.ontain 
p.articles of silver broiuirJe wiihovit interference, is titrated with decimal thiocyanate 
to the app<?arance of a tint which will match that of the check assays. Except when 
crilored salts are present in such quantity as to make recognition of the point of bleaching 
of the ferric thiocyanate coloration uncertain, the extreme range of error is 0.3 part per 
1000 . 

For cnlorimRirif method, see Smith, I. M. M. Bull. No. 28. Determination of the 
residmil silver in the filtrate from the thoroughly washed silver bromide precipitate is 
practicable by use of a suitable nephelometric apparatus.^" 

DENIGE'S CYANIDE METHOD » 

Silver which has been precipitated as chloride may be determined vol- 
umetrically by dissolving the precipitate with a measured quantity of a standard 
solution of potassium cyanide of about decinormal strength. 

AgCl -h 2KCN = KAg(CN) 2 + KCl. 

Botassium iodide is then added and the excess of standard potassium cyanide 
solution determined by addition of potassium iodide and titration to the first 
appearance of a permanent precipitate with decimormal silver nitrate. 

AgNOs+KI - Agl +KNO, ; AgI+2KCN = KAg(CN ) 2 = KI. 

'‘'Richards and Wells, Am. Chem. J., 235, 1903; Richards, 35, .510, 1906; 
Richards, Com. Bth Int. Cong. Ap. Chem., Sec. 1, 423, 

Clennell, "Tlie Cyanide Handbook,'’ 433. London, 1911. 
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Notes. — the last portion of the precipitate of silver rhlnride dissolves with diffi- 
culty in the potassium cyanide, the liquid be decanted into another beaker and 
solution completed with ammonia. The solutions are combined. 


MISCELLANEOUS VOLUMETRIC METHODS 

Sih^er may be determined by addition from a burette of a portion of a known 
volume of its neutral or sli|;;Iitly acid solution to a standard scdutioii of sodium 
chloride which contains a little potassium cliromatp or bichromate and suificieiit 
chlorine-free magnesium oxide emulsion to neutralize free acid. The end-point 
is indicated by tlie furination of a reddish or brown precipitate. 

By Pisani's Method a standard solution of iodide of starch is added to a 
very dilute neutral solution of nitrate of silver until the fluid becomes per- 
manently blue. 

By Vogel'S Modification of Pisani's Method, the silver solution, which may 
contain free acid, is titrated with standard starch iodide solution after addition 
of nitric acid containing nitrous acid. 

By Andrews’ Modification,^ the standard solution of starch is added to 
a solution of silver nitrate which contains so much ferrous nitrate or sulfate that 
iron will be in excess of the silver present. 

2AgN0a+2Fe(N03)2+l2 = 2AgI-h2Fe(N03).i 

By Gooch and Bosworth’s Method,^-^ silver is determined by precipitating 
with an excess of potassium chromate, dissolving the i)rrci 7 )itate in ammonia, 
reprecipitatiiig by boiling to low volume and determining iodometrically eitlier 
the chromate ion combined with the silver, or that remaining after precipitating 
the silver with a know'n amount of standard potassium chromate.’^* 


NEPHELOMETRIC METHOD 

This method is practicable for the detennination of a small concentration of 
silver in a clear and colorless liquid. Less than 2 milligrams of silver can be 
estimated with considerable accuracy by matching the opalescence produced by 
a drop of hydrochloric acid with that from a known quantity in a liquid of the 
same volume, depth and temperature. Intensity of opalescence attains the 
maximum in about five minutes after precipitation. Standard silver solution 
is made by dissolving 500 milligrams standard silver (see Preparation at close of 
chapter) with several ml. of dilute nitric in a liter flask and making the solution 
up to the mark. For most technical determinations the apparatus may consist 
of clear glass cylinders (color tubes) of suitable size. More accuracy can be 
arrived at by use of a nepheloraeter of refined construction, for example “ the 
combination of a projection lantern and a Dubo^icq colorimeter. 

Robi^re, Bull. son. chim., 17, 30(3 (1915); J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 34, 1073 (1915). 

Fresenius, “Quantitative Analysis.'* 

" Z. anorg. allgem. Chem., 26, 175 (1901). 

®3Am. J.Sci., 27,302 (1909). 

** C. A. 13 1735 1909 

“Wells’ Am. Chm. J.’aS, 99, 508 (1906); Richards, Am. Chem. J., 35, 510 (1906); 
Dienert, Compt. rend., 158, 1117 (1914). 
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Preparation of Pure Silver.-- The volumetric methods used for the determination 
of high percentages of silver, employ solutions wliich should be standardized by metal 
of the highest purity. For the preparation of this metal, the electrolytic method as 
described below is preferred by laboratories which are suitably equipped. 

For the manufacture of a large quantity — several ^unds — a basket-like support 
for the anode is made of several glass rods bent bo that thev will hang from the rim of 
a tall 1000-ml. or larger beaker or battery jar and dip into the receptacle about an inch. 

Smaller anodes may be supported by the positive wire or by a clotli bag fixed in 
jilace by a string under the flare of the rim of the l)eAker. In any arrangement for the 
support of the anode, allowance of room should be made for the introduction and free 
movement of an L-shap(*.d stirring rod. 

The cattiode may consist of sheet silver or of platinum foil, and lies flat on the bot- 
tom of the beaker. The immei-sed length of the silver or platinum wire leading from the 
ealhode should be I’overed with rubber tubing. 

CJoniinercial silver, usually about [J99 fine, may be ust^d for the anode, but by retreat- 
merit of the deposit, verv impure silver may be used, providing that the quantity of 
1 f’llurjuin present is very low. The presence of tellurium will exhibit itself in the impos- 
sibility of obtaining the desired coarsely ci-ystalline depo.sit. 

Tellurium in inoderfite quantities may be removed by melting the silver in a cnicible 
or srorificr, adding niter, permitting the silver to nwirly freeze, raising the temperature 
ami pouring into a hot crurible or scorifier in which the opc^ratioii is rei)eated, preferably 
in a m utile furmici', until the surface of the silver is without streaks or spots when cooled 
to near freezing. An oxidizing atmosphere about the molten metal should be main^ 
ttiined. On the basis of 172 grams silver per cubic inch an anode mould for any con- 
venient amount of sih er may be shaped from 4-iii. pieces of l-in. square rod on a smooth 
iron plate. Just before the anode bar sets in the mould, a silver terminal strip or wire 
is plunged into it. 

AftiT [loating the contact wire or strip and the surface of the anode about it with 
sealing wax, the anodes is wrapped with filter paper, held firmly in place by string or 
rubber bands. If the anode weighs half a |M)und or more, the anode is also wrapped 
with cotton flannel which ha.s been washed with water until free of chloride. A porous 
dish, cylinder or filt4'r <'one can be ustal in.stead of filter juiper and cloth. 

The eletdrolyte contains about 4' ^ f)f (M*. silver nitrale and half a j)Gr cent of chlor- 
iiu'-friM? iiitiic acid in distillled water, and fills the licakt'r or jar so it wets only the lower 
surface of the anode. 

'Hio current, of about 0.1 amjxjre per square inch of catfmde surface at the start, 
is raised after deposition has proceeded for a few minutes to the limit at which a coarsely 
crystaliiiip depo.sit can be inaint.ained. 

Inasmuch as the electrolysis proceeds al n rate of 4 grains per anificrp hour, some 
attention is required to break up short ciri-uit.‘< and to ])iick dmvn the rather bulky 
de|K)sit. The deposit, if coarse, can be wa-shed very easily free of electrolyte, and after 
lioatiiig to near redness is in the form preferred fiir use by many assayers. 

Other methods wdiich may be employed consist of dissolving the cnide silver with 
nitric acid about 1.20 sp.gr. nr with hot concentrated sulfuric acid, if platinum is present, 
separating the gold and platinum by filtration, precipitating AgCl with not too large 
an excess of HCl, stirring the precipitate until it coagulates, Avashing repeatedly with 
hot Avatcr until a washing is obtained which shows no precipitjite with H 2 S, reducing 
the silver chloride by contact with pure zinc, wrought iron or the silver terminal of a 
carbon -silver couple aluininuiii foil, and washing with hot dilute HCl until a test of the 
decanted liquid indicates ubsence of the precipitating eleineni. The dried silver, mixed 
with about 1% of dry .sodium carbonate, is packed into a clay crucible, the. in.side of which 
has been glazed Avitfi borax gla.ss and covered with a layer of rTushed rdiarcoal. 

The sodium carbonate is omitted in ease it is desired to melt silver refined by 
electrolysls- 

The silver melted in the tightly i-ovcred crucible is poured into an iron mould which 
iiiis btHin chalked or black leaded. 

By Knorr’fl method,*" a solution «)f silver nitnite from which excess of nitric acid has 
laMMi removed by evaporation \h freed of metallic impurities by adding enough sodium 
carboiuite to precipitate one-tenth of the silver, boiling and filtering. The silver in the 

^ Liddell, ‘‘Metalluigists and Chemists’ Handbook.” McGraw-Hill, 1918, 
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filtrate is precinitated by sodium carbonate and the precipitate decomposed without 
addition of reaudnn; reagent, by melting in a crucible. Excess sodium carbonate 
carried down with the precipitate of silver carbonate will cover the fusion and such as 
adheres tightly to the metal is readily removed by hydrochloric acid. The metal should 
be smelted under charcoal. 

If the cover of the cliarcoal is omitted or burned away during the fusion, tlie molten 
metal is capable of absorbing oxygen from the atmosphere to the extent of about 0.25% 
of its weight. This gas is expelled during the passage of the metal into the solid state 
and produces a casting which cannot be rolled into smooth sheets. 

The most convenient size and shape of castings for rolling is but little larger than a 
lead pencil. Before rolling, the casting is clwiniKi of particles of tlie mould wash. After 
rolling to about cai’dboard thickness, the sheets may be cut up into strips of convenient 
size and length, then digested with dilute hydrochloric acid (1 to 5 of water) waslied 
with ammonia and finally with pure w^ater. 

The silver then should be dried and annealed by heating to rednc.ss. It is best 
preserved in a glass-stoppered, salt-mouth bottle and should be exposed to laboratory 
atmosphere as little as possible. 

The purity of each batch of silver made should be compared by use of the Gay-T.ussac 
method with standard silver, the purity of w'hich has been determined by aniilysis of 
a 50- or 100-g. portion for Sc and Te, As, Sb, Pb, Cu, Au, and the element employed 
in reducing silver chloride, if the reduction method was followed in the manufiicturo 
of the metal. 

A considerable portion of this chapter w’as contributed by W. G. Derby, w'ho for 
many years was chief assayer and research chemist of the Nichol's Copper Company, 
New York. 



THE FIRE ASSAY FOR GOLD AND SILVERS 


Definitions.— Ftre. assaying ia a branch of quantitative chemical analysis 
in which metals are determined in ores and metallurgical products by extracting 
and weighing them in the metallic state. The methods employed involve 
slag-mplting tom])craturcs and the use of reducing, oxidizing and fluxing 
reagents, and are in principle the same as those used in metallurgy. 

The metals ordinarily determined by fire assapng are. gold, silver and 
])l!itimjm. This method can not be recommended for the baser metals except 
as a means of concentration, for example of bismuth by means of lead, or of 
isolation of tin or white metals in preparing a sample of dross for wet analysis. 

An ore is a mineral aggregate from which one or more metals can be ex- 
tiacted at a profit. 

Meiallurgied ])Todiicts Include a large number of metal-bearing mixtures 
and compounds, ranging from high grade gold and silver bullion to very weak 
cyanide and sulfate solutions. 

The constituents of an ore are usually divided into two general classes, 
the valuable minerals containing the metals, and the non-valuable minerals or 
gangue. A similar cla.ssification can be made in the case of many metallurgical 
products. In gold and silver bullion and other alloys most of the components 
are metallic, and the assaying problems involve mainly the separation of metals. 
Selenium (and at times Tellurium) is found in certain types of Dor6 Bullion. 


GENERAL OUTLINE 

With ores and metallurgical products containing non-metallic elements 
the process consists, briefly, in the production of two liquids, liquid lead con- 
taining the valuable metals, and liquid slag containing the waste matter or 
gangue. The two liquids separate from each other by reason of the great 
dillerence in specific gravity and insolubility in each other. The valuable 
metals are separated from the lead and from each other by taking advantage 
of differences in chemical properties. The slag may frequently be discarded, 

' Original chapter by the late Irving A. Palmer, Professor of Metallurgy, Colorado 
ochool of Mines. Ilevi»d in accordance with suggestions made by T. A. Wright, 
rechnical Director, Lucius Pitkin, Inc. 
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but it is often necessary to run corrections to recover the silver and gold in- 
variabl}'' lost in slags and cupels ; hence some slags must be saved for this purpose. 

In the operation of the process the gold and silver, and platinum metals, if 
present, are collected from the metal-bearing ])ortion of the ore or metallurgical 
product by means of molten lead reduced from litharge or lead oxide. The 
descending “ rain ’’ of tiny droplets of lead reduced from the litharge acts as 
a collector of the gold, silver and platinum metals. Therefore the litharge and 
all other additions should be substantially free of silver, bismuth, antimony and 
thallium, or else having a silver increment known to be negligible or exactly 
determinable on occasion, Avhich is often nece-ssary. The gaiigue is converted 
into a fusible slag by means of reagents known as fluxes. 

The effectiveness of the fire assay in separating gold, silver and platinum 
from ores and metallurgical products depends upon two properties of these 
metals: first, their weak affinity for non-metallie elements, especially at high 
temperaturevS, and second, their very great aflinity for molten lead. The 
collection of the precious metals in the lead, therefore, is the simplest part, of 
the process. The fluxing of the gaiigue is much more difficult, and requires 
eonsideral)le knowledge and skill. If the fluxing is properly performed, the 
collection of the valuable metals usually takes care of itself. It is often neces- 
sary to add silver to assist the recovery of the gold by acting as a collector, ami 
by reducing the loss of gold in the cupel, and to permit the subsequent parting 
operation to be effective. 

Reagents. — A flux is a substance which when heated in contact with some 
difficulty fusible compuuiul either combines with it or takes it into solution, 
in each case producing a coiiipouml or mixture which is easily fusi))le at ordinary 
furnace temiieratures. The principal fluxes and other reagents used in fire 
assaying are described in the following paragraphs. 

Litharge or oxide of lead, PbO, melting point 883° C., has several importaJit 
uses. It furnishes the lead which collects tlie previous metals; it readily 
combines with silica, producing easily fuvsible silicates ; and it acts as an oxidizing 
and desulfurizing agent. It is a very strong basic flux. 

Sodium carbonate, NanCOa, melting point 852° C., is a powerful basic 
flux. It combines with silica and alumina, producing fusible silicates and 
aluminates. When molten it has the property of dissolving or holding in 
suspension a number of refractory gangue materials. To some extent, also, 
it acts as an oxidizing and desulfurizing agent. The use of anhydrous sodium 
carbonate is in general preferable, but the bicarbonate, XallCOa, is employed 
where greater gassing action is desirable, since the latter gives off twice as much 
carbon dioxide as the former per unit of silica fluxed. Potassium carbonate, 
K 2 CO 3 , melting point 894” C., is rarely used in fire assaying because of its 
greater cost. 

Borax glass, NaaB^Oy, melting point 742° C., is an acid flux used for com- 
bining with or dissolving the basic and some of the acid constituents of the 
gangue, producing easily fusible complex borates and mixtures of borates and 
other compounds. Even silica dissolves to some extent in molten borax glass. 
An excessive amount of borax glass should be avoided where silver values are 
important because of the tendency toward low results due to loss of silver in the 
slag under these conditions. 
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Silica, kSiOi, nKilting point ITSS"" C., is a strong acid flux. It combines 
with metallic oxides and produces silicates which in many cases are considerably 
more fusible than silica itself. 

Granulated lead or test lead (m.p. 327° C.) is used in the soorification assay, 
which is conducted under oxidizing conditions, and in which, therefore, litharge 
could not be employed as a source of lead. 

Lead foil or sheet lead is used in the assay of gold and silver bullion. 

For many purposes sheet lead may contain more silver or bismuth than test 
lead, although this is of course to be avoided if possible; the amount of sheet 
lead rarely exceeds 20 g. in good umpire practice as in Dor6 assays, or 10 g. in 
the combination fire and wet blister assays. 

Flour is known as a reducing agent. It contains carbon, which reduces 
Iciiil from litharge. Charcoal was formerly used fur this purpose, but is not 
so convenient. 

Starch is a convenient reducing agent and its.use is common practice. 

Algol or crude cream of tartar, KIK^ILOb, is both a basic flux and a reduc- 
ing agent. On being heated it decomposes as follows: 

2KIIC4H406+heat--K20+5IT20+(iC0+2C. 

It is effective in assays requiring strong reducing action and low temperatures. 

Iron is sonietiiiies used as a desulfurizing and reducing agent. It decoin- 
])nses most of the heavy sulfideH, yielding the metals and iron sulfide. 

Potassium nitrate, KNOa, melting point 33!)° C., is a powerful oxidizing 
agent. It is used to neutralize the effect of an excess of reducing substances 
in the material to be assayed. High sulfur ores, if assayed without previous 
roasting, recjuire the addition of nitre to the charge. In contact with a reducing 
agent two molecules of potassium nitrate give up five atoms of oxygen, as 
shown iji the following equation: 

4KNO.i+5C-^2K.>COa+3COo+2N... 

The potassium oxide coming from the decomposition of the nitre acts as a 
basic flux. 

Common salt, XaCl, melting point 81 [)° C., is a neutral substance sometimes 
used a.s a cover for crucible fusions to exclude the air. When molten it rests 
on top of the charge and does not enter into it, 

All of the reagents used must be pure and in a finely divided condition. 
Sodium carbonate shows a tendency to form lumps. These should be broken 
up and the entire mass put through a moderately fine screen. 

Furnaces and Equipment. — The major operations of fire assaying are usually 
conducted in muffle furnaces. The muffle is a box-like receptacle ; formerly firp 
clay was used but the silicon carbide muffle is rapidly displacing other types. 
The muffle is so placed in the furnace that all sides except the front are heated. 
There is a generous vent of rectangular shape in the back of the muffle. The 
refractory vessels containing the material to be assayed are placed in the muffle, 
and there is no direct contact with the fuel or its products of combustion. The 
fuel may be coal, oil, gasoline or gas. 

Cupels. — The separation of the precious metals from the lead alloys pro- 
duced in fire assaying is effected in small shallow vessels of bone ash, known 
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as cupels. The material consists mainly of calcium phosphatCi small per- 
centages of magnesium phosphate, calcium and magnesium fluoride and 
carbonate. It is a product of the burning of animal bones, preferably those of 
the sheep. It should be ground fine enough to pass a 40-mesh screen, in which 



Fig. 102. Oil Muffle Furuarc. 


case about 60% of it will pass a loO-mesh screen. The cupels are made by 
moistening the bone ash with a small amount of water and then compressing it 
in the cupel mould, which con.si.sts essentially of a ring and die. The bone ash 
is forced into the shape desired at a considerable pressure, so as to insure 
sufficient rigidity in the cupel. The amount of water needed varies, but should 
be as W as pf).s,sible. Hy u.sing high pressures good cupels can be made 
from perfectly dry bone a.sh. 

The requirements of a good cupel are that it should be infusible at ordinary 
furnace temperatures, that it should not be attacked by metallic oxides, that 
it should be porous, and that it should be sufficiently rigid to permit of con- 
siderable handling. 

The question of cupel losses, other than those due to the purity and silver- 
gold ratio of the bead, is governed by a number of factors. Among these are 
cupel material, batch moisture, x)ressure, diameter and depth of cup, and con- 
tour of cup depression. All of these factors have been the basis of an extended 
study by J. T. King ^ which is commended to all assayers interested in silver 
losses. The study did not, however, include determination of lead retention, 

*The Influence of Cupels on Silver Loan, J. T, King: Bulletin 147 (1934); 70 pp.; 
Univ. of Toronto. 
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an item not to be disregarded but which may in part offset silver absorption 
losses, nor did it include various gold-silver ratios. If, however, silver and gold 
are in the ratio of at least 5-1, gold absorption by good cupels, (copper not 
being present in unusual amount) is, for weights most often encountered, usually 
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Fig. 103. Muffle FuniaDe. 

Silvor losses, in any event, fur a cupellatiun to feathers will vary 
frnin about 1% for a bead 300 ing. or mure up to about 4% fur a bead of say 
U) nig. weight. The loss is not a straight line relationsliip, however, for at 
100 mg. the normal loss should be 1.90%±.15. For all the experimental losses 
(leterniined by King {ibid.), however, less than .50% of the total loss could be 
littributed to volatilization. Reference should be made again to the original 
paper for the details and the twelve nonclusions which are too extensive to quote. 

Bone-ash cupels have been considered superior when made of a good grade 
bone-ash of properly proportioned particle size. In general, the grade known 
as XXX is preferabh 3 and King's recommendation of a water addition of 10 to 
l-% with a pressure of at least 800 lbs. per sq. in. at the die confirms good plant 
practice. Cupels should be dried slowly to avoid cracking but aging over a 
week is not necessary. A uniform height of about I*' is indicated. Width 
varies with weight of lead button. Two sizes V/i"" and 1}// are most common. 

If cupels must be purchased or transported, or for some kinds of interplant 
control, a less fragile composite cupel of 70% bone-ash and 30% cement may be 
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used, but temperature control must be adjusted. Composite cupels are not 
favored for umpire assays or those of similar importance, though King (ibid) 
found that Silver losses at least were no higher than those made from bone-ash. 

The Assay-Ton System. — As the precious metals are bought and sold by 
the Troy system of weights, and ores by the Avoirdupois system, considerable 
time would be lopst in calculating assay results, were there no way of avoiding 
it. To simplify the calculation Prof. C. F. Chandler, of Columbia University, 
invented the assay-ton system of weights. The^ assay-ton is e{iual to 29,166% 
milligrams. As there are 29,166% Troy ounces in an Avoirdupois ton of 2000 
pounds, the number of milligrams and fractions of a milligram of precious 
metals found in an assay-ton of ore corresponds to the number of Troy 
in an Avoirdupois ton. 



Flo. 104. Cross Section of Two-Mulfle Assay Furnace. 

Sampling.^ — It goes without 8a>dng that good results in assaying presuppo.se 
accurate sampling. Silver is reported in assay certificates to the nearest 
tenth of an ounce; gold usually to the nearest one hundredth of an ounce. 
One tenth of an ounce meari.s one part in 291,667; one hundredth of an ounce, 
one part in 2,916,667. In the preparation of the sample, therefore, the ratio 
between the weight of any fractional portion and the weight of the largest 
particle in it must be very large, so that the accidental inclusion of a number 
of rich pieces in any portion shall not affect the results beyond the limits ol 

»D. Bninton, Am. last. Mining Kngrs., 40, 567-596 (1911); F. P, Dewey, Orig- 
Commuu., 8th luternat. Cong. Appl. Chem., 1, 155. 
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error in assaying. Grinding to too fine a mesh should be avoided. From 80 
to 120 mesh is probably the best range. The density of gold is so much greater 
than that of the country rock that segregation may occur on certain tyj^ea of 
ore, if the grinding is too fine. The heat generated may volatilize sulfur as 
8O2 or cause oxidation of other constituents to occur; tliis is of importance in 
rich material. 

The division of the sample can often be done most precisely with Jones 
Samplers, the size of which is in relationship to the volume of the material to be 
divided. 

Balances and Weights. — The balance.s used in fire assaying are somewhat 
different from those found in chemical laboratories. They are known as flux, 
pulp and assay balaiices. The assay balances are for weighing the gold and 
silver, often exceedingly small in amount, and are the most delicate type of 
commercial balances intule. They should be quick in action and not liable to 
ehajiges in adjustment. Tho beam should be short, light and rigid. The 
bnlancR .shoultl be sensitive to 0.005 milligram at least. It need not have a 
eaj)acity of more than 1.0 grain but should be accurate with that load. ■ 



Fio. lO'j. .Apparatus for Fire Assay. 


Ill large laboratories stqiaratc balances are furnished for weighing the gold. 
These balances should be adjusted before each weigliing and should be handled 
'vith the greatest of care. In the a.ssay of gold ore.s, when u.sing a half assay- 
ton portion, every error of .01 milligram in weighing the gold means a variation 
in the value of the ore of forty cents per ton. 

It is desirable that a set of Bureau of Standards certified weights (1 g. to 
1 mg.) be secured, and used for checking the weights used in routine work, at 
regular intervals; the standards should be sent back occaLsionally for restand- 
anlization. Weights should be handled only Avith bone tweezers, and with 
every precaution to avoid change in their mass. 

The Cnidble Assay. — This method of fire assaying is adapted to the great 
majority of gold and silver ores and to many metallurgical products. The 
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process consists in treating a weighed portion of the sample, carefully mixed 
ivifch the necessary reagents, in a hre-^cJay crucible. In order to do this effec- 
tively the character of the material to be assayed must be known. Thus, ores 
may be oxides or sulftdes. They may be V)asic, acid or neutral. They may 
be strongly oxidii^ing or strongly reducing. Each case requires a particular 
method of treatment. 

The amount of sample of ores usually taken is one half assay-ton, run in 
duplicate. Twenty-gram fire-clay crucibles are used, that is, crucibles capable 
of holding tw'enty grams of ore and the necessary^ reagents. In most cases the 
total charge will fill the crucible to within one inch of the top. For jewelers’ 
sweeps the sample is no larger than one-quarter assay ton, and for some types 
of slimes and precipitates which can be subjected to crucible assays, no more 
than one-tenth or even in certain instances one-twentieth of an assay ton should 
be used. 

Lead Reduction with Oxidized Ores. — Experience has showm that the best 
results are obtained w'heii the lead reduced from the charge arnoiiiits to from 
25 to 35 grams. If the ore is oxidized, a reducing agent must be added to 
precipitate the necessary lead. Flour is the reagent ordinarily used althougli 
charcoal or argol can be substituted for it. Tlie lead is reduced according to 
the following equation : 

2Pb()-bC-2Pb+C02. 


That is, 12 parts of carbon theoretically wu‘11 reduce 414 parts of lead from 
litharge. Hence, the theoretical reducing pow’er of carbon is 414/12 or 34.5. 
In practice, tlie reducing power of charcoal is found to range between 25 and 
30, and that of flour from 10 to 12. Argol has a reducing power of about 8 or D. 
In most oxidized ore.s, therefore, from 2^2 to 3J 2 grains of flour will be required 
to reduce from 25 to 35 grams of lead from the litharge. 

Crucible Bcorifier 

Fig. 106. Apparatus for Fire Assay. 

If the ore contains ferric oxide, manganese dioxide, or some other easily 
reducible oxide, more flour must be added Some iron-manganese ores require 
as much as 5 grams of flour to throw down the necessary lead. With unknown 
ores the right amount can be determined only by trial. 

For jew'elers’ sweeps a minimum lead button of 80-00 g. is indicated, to be 
then scorified to 20-25 g. Sweeps are oxidizing in character since they consist 
of well burnt material and of iron and chromium oxides or other similar polishing 
agents. 

Lead Reduction with Sulfide Ores.— In the case of ores containing sulfides, 
arsenides or other reducing substances, there will be a reduction of lead without 
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the addition of carbon. In fact it ia usually necessary to add an oxidizing 
agent to prevent the precipitation of too much lead, following reactions 
show the effect of a number of sulfide minerals when heated in contact with 
litharge and sodium carbonate. 

(1) Pb8+3Pb0+Na2C0a=4Pb+Na2S04+C03, 

( 2 ) ZnS +4PbO +Na-CO, = 4Pb +ZnO + Na 2 S 04 + CO 3 , 

(3) 2Fe82+15PbO+4Na2CO,= 15Pb+re20s+4Na2S04+4C02. 

The sodium carbonate induces the complete oxidation of the sulfur to SO3, 
with the formation of the very stable compound sodium sulfate. In the ab- 
sence of an alkaline carbonate mrjst of the sulfur is oxidized to SO 2 only, and 
the amount of lead precipitated is correspondingly decreased. 

Reaction (3) shows that pyrite has a greater reducing power than flour 
itself. If, therefore, a half-assay-ton of ore consisting mainly of p}Tite were 
to be subjected to a crucible fusion, without the addition of some oxidizing 
agent, but with a large amount of litharge, anywhere from 100 to 150 grams 
of lead would be reduced. This would be entirely too much for the subsequent 
process of cupellation. In order to prevent the reduction of an excessive 
amount of lead, potassium nitrate is added to the charge. The following 
reactions show the oxidizing power of this reagent: 

(4) 2KN03-f5Pb = 5Pb0+K20+N2, 

(5) 2reS2+6KN03-Fe20»+4S03+3K20+3X2, 

Reaction (4) show's that 202 parts of nitre will oxidize 1035 parts of lead 
to litharge. The theoretical oxidizing power of nitre, as measured against 
lead, is, therefore, 5 . 12 . Reaction (5) wdien compared with reaction (3), 
given above, shows that 600 parts of nitre will oxidize the pyrite needed to 
reduce 3105 gramas of lead from litharge. Here again the oxidizing powder of 
nitre is shown to be 5.12. In practice, it is found to be someAvhat less, more 
nearly 4 . 5 , 

The fire assay of sulfide ores, therefore, involves either a preliminary 
assay, or a calculation from the chemical analysis, in order to determine the 
amount of nitre to be added. With unknown ores it Is better to make a 
preliminary fusion, using 5 grams of the ore, 75 grams of litharge, 20 grams of 
sodium carbonate and 10 grams of liorax glass. The button of reduced lead 
is weighed and its weight divided by 5. This gives the reducing pownr of the 
ore. From this can be calculated the reducing pownr of one lialf assay-ton 
of the ore, and the amount of nitre necessary to add in order to cut down the 
weight of the reduced lead to about 30 grams. An excess of silica or borax 
glass decreases somewhat the amount of lead by causing the formation of 
difficulty reducible lead silicates or borates. 

Amount of Litharge. — The amount of litharge for a half assay-ton charge 
usually ranges from GO to 75 grams. Only about half of this is needed to 
produce the 25 to 35 grams of metallic lead used as the collector. The excess 
litharge serves to prevent the reduction of other base metals, such as antimony, 
bismuth, iron, copper and zinc, to help flux the silica, to act as a solvent for 
Borne of the refractory gangue materials, and to make sure that every particle 
of the ore in the crucible is in close proximity to one or more particles of litharge. 
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In special cases it may be advisable to use a very large excess of litharge, as in 
the assay of rich gold telluride ores, zinc precipitates and saturated cupels. 



Fio. 107. A.ssay Balances for Small Weights. 


Amount of Sodium Carbonate. — The amount of sodium carbonate to be 
used depends somewhat upon the character of the ore, althftugh the modern 
practice is to use about the same quantity in assaying a great variety of ore.s 
and metallurgical products. The principal function of the sodium carbonate 
is to flux the silica anti alumina, wWch are nearly always present in greater or 
less degree. The reactions are as follows; 

(G) Na,CO,+SiO, = Na5SiO,+COj, 

(7) 2NasC0»+Si02 = Na,Si04+2C0,, 

(8) Na2C0a+AUO,= Na2Al,O4+COj. 

The two silicates and the aluminate are both quite fusible at ordinary furnace 
temperatures. 

The silicates used in assaying and in metallurgy arc usually classified accord- 
ing to the ratio between the oxygen in the acid radical and that in the base. 
Only four of these type silicates are of any practical importance. They are 
shown in the following table: 
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Sub-silicate 4RO, BiOa 

Mono- or singulo-silicate 2RO, SiOa 

Sesqui-silicate 4RC), SSiOj 

Bi-eilicate RO, SiOa 


In the above silicates, the ratios are 3^^ to 1, 1 to 1, 1}^ to 1, and 2 to 1, re- 
spectively. 

Reactions (6) and (7) show that to flux one part of silica to hi-silicate and 
mono-silicate requires about 1% parts and 3>2 parts, respectively, of sodium 
carbonate. If the half assay-ton of ore, therefore, consisted of almost pure 
quartz, it would take 25 granis of sodium carbonate to flux it to sodium bi- 
silicate, and 50 grams to flux it to the mono-silicate. As a matter of fact, the 
bi-silicate slag is satisfactory in this case. In general, the acid silicates have 
lower melting piunts but greater \iscosity than the basic silicates. The excess 
litharge in the charge also combines with silica, and may thus produce more 
basic silicates. Moreover, a mixture of silicates usually has a lower melting 
point than that calculated from tlie melting points of its components. 

Reaction (8) shows that 1 part of sodium carbonate is required to flux 
J part of alumina. 

In practice from 30 to 35 grams of sodium carbonate are used in a half- 
assay-tou charge, lu many cases this may seem to l)e a large excess. It 
must lie remembered, however, that this reagent serves also to assist in the 
oxidation of the sulfides through the formation of sodium sulfate, that it has a 
solvent pf^t^<^t upon refractory oxides and other substances, and that it increases 
the bulk of the charge, thus protecting the ore from the action of the air and 
from the escai)e of the more volatile metals and their cojiipounds. Being very 
fusible itself, an excess also serves to increase the fusibility of very refractory 
charges. 

Amount of Borax Glass. — The rational formula of borax glass, Na20, 
SBaOs, shows tliat it is an unsaturated compound and can take up more of the 
base. This base may bo sodium oxide or one or more of the hoarder oxides. 
The result of the addition is a fusible complex borate. This is shown in the 
following reaction : 

(9) Na./), 2B20a+2Ca0-Na,0, 2CaO, 2]h(h. 

The compound produced Is a sodium-calciuin borate and show^s the fluxing of .5 
part of lime by one part of borax. The solvent power of borax glass for various 
substances has been referred to above. In practice it does not matter whether 
there is chemical combination or solution. What is desired is perfect liquidity 
at furnace temperatures. 

The amount of borax glass ordinarily used in a half-assay-ton charge varies 
from 10 to 15 grams. If the ore is very basic and refractory, more borax should 

used. It should be kept in mind that excess of borax tends to give low 
silver results. 

Some assayers use silica in the assay of very basic ores. It is a good flux 
for iron and manganese oxides, producing fusible silicates. It is also very 
fheap. It cannot be used in excess, because of its very high melting point. 

Assay of Slags. — The slags produced in crucible fusions in fire assaying are 
often very complex mixtures of silicates, borates, oxides and other compounds. 
In the molten state there can be chemical combination, solution and suspension, 
^11 at the same time. Ordinarily it is quite useless to attempt the formation 
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of a definite Bilicate or borate. If a sufficient amount of the proper fluxes is 
used, and a high temperature at the finish, there is usually no trouble in getting 
a good fusion. As a general rule the greater the complexity of the slag the 
lower its melting point. 

For certain types of material of an intermediate metallurgical nature, such 
as slimes, precipitates, etc. commercial practice often calls for a corrected assay. 
This means that the slag from a set of fusions and scorifi cations must be saved 
and assayed separately with a new charge or as combined with the pulverized 
bone ash from the cupel. Beads from these slag and cupel correction assays 
at times run considerably lower in fineness than does a normal assay bead. 

WEIGHING AND MIXING THE CHARGE 

It is usually most convenient to mix the charge within the crucible. The 
fluxes should be put in first, the most bulky one at the bottom. They should 
be measured rather than w^eighed, in order to save time. Only the flour and 
nitre need to be measured accurately. The ore is carefully weigl^ecl on a pulp 
balance and placed on tofi of the fluxes. The mixing is best done by means of a 
steel spatula, and should l)e wry thorough. Good mixing is shown hy the 
uniform appearance of the charge. The fluxes should be free from lumps. 
The practice of using a salt or borax cover on the charge i.s not so common as 
it was. Ordinarily it is not neceswiry. When a salt cover is used in assaying 
rich ore.s, there is some danger of the production of volatile silver and gold 
chlorides. Borax glass as a cover is expensive. 

Fusing the Charge. — The fusion of the charge is best conducted in a muffle 
furnace, although it can be made in a coke furnace, or even in a blacksmith’s 
forge. The crucibles should be placed in the muffle when the latter is at a 
bright red heat. The temperature is then gradually raised until at the end 
of 45 minutes it reaches a light yellow' beat, say 1050” C. Sulfide ores should 
be run rather more quickly than oxide ores, so as to oxidize the sulfide.s before 
they have a chance to melt dowm into a matte. If the heat br3 raised too 
rapidly, there is danger of boiling over, due to the large volume of gases 
liberated. 

The crucible fusion may be divided roughly into three stages. There is 
first the preliminary heating stage, accompanied by some reduction of lead 
from litharge, the partial fusion and decomposition of nitre if present, the 
partial reduction of higher oxides, and .some fluxing of silica by sodium car- 
bonate and litharge. During the second stage most of the chemical reactions 
take place and the entire charge seems to be in a state? of violent agitation. 
Lead is reduced from the litharge by flour, sulfur or other reducing agent, and 
the multitude of small shots pick up the adjacent particles of gold and silver. 
Gold tellurides and silver sulfides are decomposed by litharge, setting the 
metals free. Sodium carbonate and borax react upon the acid and basie 
constituents, respectively, of the charge, and produce slags. Alumina and 
other oxides either combine with these reagents or dissolve in the slag mixture. 
There is a copious evolution of gases, such as carbon dioxide, carbon monoxide, 
sulfur dioxide, and nitrogen. The third stage is known as the period of quiri 
fusion. It is for the purpose of completing the slag-forming reactions and of 
rendering the slag as liquid as passible. This enables all of the small particlcc^ 
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of lead to fall down through the slag, collecting the remaining traces of gold 
and silver. The latter are washed out of the slag much as a shower of rain 
sweeps the dust particles out of the air. The slag must be thoroughly liquid 
in order to insure a perfect separation from the lead. 

A high temperature of the beginning of the fusion should be avoided, as it 
not only increases the chances of boiling over, but ma}’’ cause some volatilization 
of compounds of the precious metals. After these metals are reduced and 
alloyed with lead, the temperature can be raised with less danger of loss. A 
row of empty crucibles or a prism of coke should be placed in front of the cruci- 
bles containing the fusions, and the muffle door should be kept closed. 

The time required niiiges from 40 to 55 minutes, according to conditions. 
A long-continued fusion at a low temperature usually means a small lead button 
and an imperfect collection of the gold and silver. 

The period of quiet fusion should last about 10 to 15 minutes. The cruci- 
bles are then taken out of tlie muffle, tapped gently with a whirling motion, 
to collect stray shots of lead, and the contents poured into conical iron moulds. 
The greater part of the slag should be poured off first, so as to avoid splashing 
{)f the lead against the sides of the mould. When cold the lead buttons are 
taken out and hammered into rough cubes, so as to remove the adhering slag. 
If substantially free of copper the lead buttons are now ready for cupellation. 
It is not always advisable to pour the contents of a crucible charge. If Irid- 
ium, for example, is present or any of the other Platinum Group it is better 
practioe as a rule to cool the charge in the crucible after tapping w^hile still hot 
but slightly, however, to help assist settling. The crucible is then broken. 
Examine the slag for shot. 

Crucible Charges. — It is impossible to give a crucible charge that would 
be satisfactory in every case. Modifications in the amount and kind of 
reagents must be made to suit the character of the material to be assayed. 
liowOTer, the variations are not so great as is generally supposed, and many 
assayers use stock fluxes for a great variety of ores and riictalliirgical products. 
Changes are made only when the conditions seem to require them. 

The following tables gives the approximate amount of the different reagents 
used in an ordiary crucible fusion: 

Ore ]4. assay-ton 

Sodium carbonate 25 to 35 grams 

Borax glass 10 to 15 grams 

Flour or Nitre As required. (Sec Preliminary Assay) 

Litharge 60 to 75 grams. 

The Scorification Assay. — The scorification assay is used principally in 
those cases in which an undue amount of interfering base metals would be 
reduced along with the lead if crucible fusions were made. Thus, if a crucible 
fusion be made upon an ore containing copper or antimony, either of these 
two metals will be reduced along with the lead and produce a button w'hich 
difficult to cupel. Even with sulfide ores there is a considerable reduction 
of the copper or antimony, as is shown in the following reactions: 

(10) Cu2S+3Pb0+Na2CO,«Cu2+3Pb+Na*S04+C02, 

(11) Sb2S»+9Pb0+3Na2CO,»Sb2+9Pb+3Na2804+3CO2. 

Nickel and cobalt are reduced in the same way. 
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In many instances scurificatiDn is a natural sequence operation after the 
crucible fusion, in order to remove Cu, Sb, etc. Very high weights of ]ea(^ 
as much as 90-100 g. — are necessary per gram of high nickel optical or jewelry 
alloys. The combination of high lead and the maximum heat of the muffle is 
required to obtain a sufficiently fluid nickel-lead melt and slag, and thus mini- 
mise slag losses. 

In the ecoriScation assay the operations are carried out under oxidising 
conditions so as to prevent the reduction of the interfering metals. Metallic 
lead is used as the collector and Ls added as such. The flux is mairil^’^ litharge, 
coming from the oxidation of the lead, with a small amount of borax. 

The operation is conducted in shallow fire-clay dishes known as scorifiers, 
3 inches in diameter^ A 2^*^ dish is used on tlie combination wet and fire assay. 
The amount of ore taken is usually 1/10 assay-ton, sometimes l/fi or 1/20 
assay-ton. About 25 grams of granulated lead are spread over the bottom of 
the scorifier and the ore then added and thoroughly mixed with the lead. The 
mixture is then covered with about 25 grams more of granulated load and one 
gram of a 1 : 1 mixture of silica and borax glass. Usually from 5 to 20 portions 
of the ore are w^eighed up so as to lessen the chances [)f error. The scorifiers 
are placed in a muffle heated to redness and the door closed. As soon as the 
lead melts the door is opened, in order to admit air and increase the rapidity 
of the oxidation. The ore is seen to be floating on the lead. The latter begins 
to oxidize and the litharge produced in turn oxidizes the sulfides in the ore, 
assisted by the oxygen of the air. The temperature at this point must be low 
in order to prevent volatilization of gold and silver. TJie ore is nr»t protected 
by a large bulk of fluxes as it is in the crucible assay. As the oxidation proceeds, 
a ring of slag, mainly litharge, begins to form around the bath of lead. The 
ore gradually disappears, the gold and silver going into the molten lead and 
the gangue combining with or dissolving in the litharge. Owing to tlic strong 
oxidizing condition.^, most of the copper and practically all of the antimony 
present go into the slag. As the ring of slag increases, the temperature is 
raised. Finally, the lead becomes completely covered, and the muffle door is 
closed in order that the slag may become thoroughly liquid. The contents 
of the scorifiers are then poured into conical moulds, as in the case of the crucible 
fusions. The lead buttons should weigh from 15 to 20 grams. Very small 
buttons asually mean lo’w results. With high copper material it is sometimes 
necessary to scorify tw^o or three times and to use a large amount of lead. The 
buttons are cleaned and cupelled in the usual way. 

The scorification assay is not adapted tf) ore.s containing volatile constit- 
uents, such as tellurides, arsenides and metallic zinc. Carbonates and highly 
oxidized ores are also unsuited to this method. If the ore contains much basic 
gangue it should not be scorified, as there is not enough acid flux to take care 
of it. Low grade gold ores are not usually assayed by scorification because 
of the small amount of ore taken. In practice the method is limited to the 
higher silver-bearing ores and metallurgical products containing consideral)lo 
quantities of antimony, copper, nickel and cobalt. It is a standard method 
for the assay of copper matte. Scorification is also sometimes used to reduce 
the size of and to purify lead buttons produced in the crucible method. 

Sometimes silver determinations in ores, especially those running 150 ouncfi-^ 
or above, naay best be handled by scorification rather than crucible fusion- 
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One half assay ton is divided between three scorifiers and combined on the 
second heat to one. The test lead used must be checked for freedom from 
Ag, Bi, Sb and Tl, Thallium in particular would go into the bead with the 
silver and give erroneous high results. 

Some slimes and precipitates and silver sulfides are best assayed by initial 
scorification attack. 

Cupellation. — Cupellatinn is the process by which the gold and silver are 
separated from the lead and other base metals with which they are alloyed. 
Design and make of cupel having been discussed under cupels, it remains 
to consider time, temperature and oxygen supply. 

The lead buttons having been charged, th(? door should be closed to re- 
duce the oxygen while melting and then immediately reopened. Plven when 
opened it is not desirable to have such a strong draft that the feathers^' 
or litharge crystals formed are carried away. “ Feathers ” are the assayers' 
temperature control. Time varies from 20 to 25 minutes and losses for 
a finishing temperature of 875.4i5° C. will vary about ±.10 for a 100 mg. 
silver bead. 

In the cupellation process the lead is oxidized to litharge which is taken 
into the pores of the cupel by capillary attraction. This takes place because 
litharge is luolteu at the temperature of the operation. Most of the other 
l)ase metal oxides are infusible at this temperature. When in moderate 
amounts, however, tliey dissolve in the liquid litharge and are carried into the 
cupel. If the lead contains much copper and antimony, the oxides of these 
latter metals accumulate on the cupel and may ruin the assay. Hence the 
need for scorification in these ceases. 

The cujKjls should be heated in the muffle for at least 20 minutes before 
putting in the lead buttons. Cupellations arc best started at a bright red 
heat, say about 900® C. As soon as the buttons are put into the cupels, the 
muffle door should be closed. If the temperature is too low, an infusible oxide 
will form on the lead as soon as the latter is melted and refuse to go into the 
cupel. The disappearance of this film of oxide on further heating is referred 
to as the opening ” or unemHring ” of the lead. Sometimes it is necessary 
to hasten the opening by moans of a burning stick of wood placed immediately 
over the cupel. This reduces the oxide and at the same time raises the tem- 
perature. When all of the cupellations are uncovered, the muffle door is 
opened and the temperature lowered rapidly to the lowest possible point at 
which the operation can proceed. This must be done because a temperature 
higher than necessary increases the loss of gold and silver. This loss occurs 
by absorption into the cupel and by volatilization. If the temperature falls 
too low, the buttons freeze that is, the litharge, which melts at 883® C., 
solidifies on top of the liquid lead, which melts at 327® C., and the operation 
stops. The melting point varies with the ratio Pb:Au:Ag. 

At first thought it would seem that a temperature slightly above 883® C. 
would be the proper one for cupellation. As a matter of fact the temperature 
of the muffle need not be above 750° C. This is due to the fact that the oxida- 
bon of the lead generates a considerable amount of heat, and the buttons are 
thus hotter than either the muffle or the cupels, A good indication of the right 
JJupellation tempf^rature is the formation of solid flakes of litharge, known as 
feathers,” upon the inner edge of the cupels. The volatilized litharge strikes 
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the comparatively cool bone aah and sublimes as flake crystals. If the beads 
contain platinum metals, it is not ordinarily desirable to cupel to " feathers/’ 
but rather to raise the temperature slightly above that normally necessary 
through the 21 to 23 minutes operation. Otherwise unusually large amounts of 
lead are retained. When change is made from the clay muffle to the silicon 
carbide muffle, the operator must learn to associate temperatures with a dif- 
ferent series of colors. 

The presence of impurities usually increases the loss of gold and silver, and 
adds to the difficulties of the operation. Copper or nickel in quantity may 
cause the buttons to freeze even at moderately high temperatures. Antimony 
causes the formation of a hard, infusible crust of lead antimonate which retains 
silver and which often splits the top of the cupel. 

The surface of the lead in the cupel is convex, ovdng to the high surface 
tension of the metal. During cupellation the drops of molten litharge can be 
seen rolling off of the lead and disappearing into the cupel. The surface 
tension of the melted litharge is less than the attractive force of the bone ash. 
In scorification, where the vessel is not y)orous, the litharge forms a concave 
surface and climbs up the sides of the scorificr. This explains in part the high 
gold losses in the cupellation of lead containing gold and tellurium. Some 
of the gold telluride passes into the cupel just as in the case of litharge. Gold 
telluride is also more volatile than metallic gold. 

As the operation proceeds, the lead and other base metals gradually oxidize 
and disappear. Copper and bismuth are less readily oxidized than lead, and 
hence tend to remain until most of the lead has gone. The presence of bismuth 
can be seen by the so-called bismuth ring, and even when this is not noticeable, 
the bead may still retain bismuth sufficient to reduce the fineness to a point 
requiring correction when large tonnages are involved. The temperature 
should be raised slightly at this point in order to prevent the buttons from 
solidifying before the base metals are completely oxidized. Small amounts of 
these metals usually remain, even in a well-conducted cupellation. The melting 
point of gold and silver being con.siderably higher than the ternperatiirc of 
the muffle, the buttons solidify soon after the base metals are gone. At the 
moment of solidification the buttons flash or blick,” owing to the release of 
the latent heat of fusion. If the buttons are large and consist mainly of silver, 
they may “ sprout ” or “ spit ” on being withdrawn quickly. This is due to 
dissolved oxygen which escapes when the button solidifies. The sprouting 
may be prevented by covering the silver button with a hot inverted cupel as 
soon as the cupellation is finished, and allowing the covered cupel to remain in 
the muffle for several minutes. This insures a slow cooling of the silver bead. 
After cooling the buttons are removed from the cupel by means of forceps and 
the adhering bone ash brushed off. The buttons are then weighed on an assay 
balance to the nearest one-tenth of a milligram. If a half-assay-ton of ore was 
used, the results multiplied by two equal the ounces per ton of combined gold 
and silver. 

In cleaning buttons which are sometimes large enough to require squaring 
with a hammer on an anvil before cleansing with a stiff brush, rather than by 
compressing with pliers, the bottom of the button should be examined foT* 
roots, which are evidence of faulty cupel material or manufacture. Such 
buttons should be discarded. 
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Parting,— Parting is the separation of gold from silver in an alloy con- 
taining these metals, and is effected in fire assaying by means of nitric acid. 
This acid converts the silver into soluble silver nitrate, but is almost without 
action upon the gold. In order to part readily the alloy must contain at least 
twice as much silver as gold. Even at this ratio it is difficult to dissolve all 
of the silver. In practice, it is better to have a much larger proportion of silver, 
except in the assay of gold and silver bullion. If the buttons produced in the 
assay of an ore are known to contain enough gold to render parting difficult 
or impossible, they are subjected to the process known as inq;\iariaiion. The 
buttons after weighing are wrapped with about 10 times their weight of pure 
silver foil in 3 to .5 grams of sheet lead and then cupelled. The resulting buttons 
arc flattened and parted in the usual manner. It is preferable to add the 
necessary silver before cupelling at all as inquarted golds tend to be law. 

An important point in parting is the strength of the acid. If a concentrated 
acid is used at first, the gold in the button is liable to break up into a fine powder 
whicli is difficult to manage without los.s. By using a rather weak acid, con- 
taining 1 vnl. concentrated HNOj+o vol. IIjO, the gold has a tendency to 
coalesce into a coherent mass which can be washed and weighed as one piece. 

If the bead (e.g. from some slimes) contains Selenium, the use of a 1 : 9 first 
acid assists in minimizing ' flouring ^ of the gold.^^ The treatment with weak 
acid is always followed by one with a stronger acid, in order to remove the last 
Iraccs of silver. The second acid should be about 1.26 sp.gr., made by diluting 
the concentrated acid with its own volume of ’water. In the case of buttons 
containing a small proportion of gold, the first acid should be very w^eak, not 
more than 10% HNOa. With more gold a stronger acid can be used, although 
the weak acid is usually effective, except when the buttons are very large. 

The parting may be done in porcelain capsules preferably or in small glass 
flasks, known as parting fla.skfi. Only a few ml. of acid are necessary. This 
should be heated to boiling and the flattened beads then dropped into it. 
kSolution of the silver begins Immediately. At the end of about 20 minutes, 
or when all visible action ha.s ceased, the weak acid solution is decanted into 
a white casserole, carefully avoiding the los.s of any gold. About 3 ml. of the 
stronger acid is now added to each flask or capsule and then heated almost to 
the boiling point. The heating is continued for at least 10 minutes, when most 
of the silver should be in solution. The acid is then poured off and the gold 
washed three times by decantation with chlorine-free water. If capsules are 
u^^ed, the water is drained out as completely as possible and the capsules then 
placed on a hot plate or in front of the muffle for drying. If parting flasks are 
u.jed, a fire-clay annealing cup is inverted over the top of each completely filled 
flask and the flask then quickly reversed, allowing the gold to fall quietly into 
the annealing cup. After removing the flask by a quick side motion, the water 
if? poured off of the gold and the cup placed on the hot plate. The final process 
is known as annealing. The capsules or annealing cups are placed in the muffle 
and heated to low redness for about 5 minutes. The heating causes the brown- 
idi-black spongy or fibrous gold to coalesce into a dense flake or bead having 
tho characteristic yellow color of the metal. The annealing also serves to 
drive off any volatile impurities which may be present, and to render it easi^ 
to separate any specks of dust or dirt from the gold. After cooling the gold is 
"^^eighed on a delicate balance to the nearest .01 milligram — with a little care 
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to the nearest .005 milligram. The weight of the gold is deducted from the 
weight of the button before parting and the difference represents the silver in 
the portion taken for assay. 

In parting it is preferable to use for all ores and material low grade in charac- 
ter a weak acid, one of IINOs to six H 2 O, for the first parting and a one to one 
acid for the second with no intermediate washing in between. It is advisable 
to add the hot first acid to the bead. This reduces flouring of the gold. 
It is also advisable to part in small casseroles as this gives a w^hite background 
throughout the entire operation and the gold remains throughout until trans- 
ferred to the pan. Washing should be by hot chlorine-free distilled water. 

In dor6, precipitates, slimes and rich gold-silver beads weighing up to as 
high as 990 milligram.s to the gram sample the first parting should be in a 
stronger acid, one of acid to four of w’ater. This should be follow^ed by an 
intermediate wasliing with hot water by filling the casserole and decanting, 
The second acid treatment consists of a 20 minute simmer at incipient boiling 
with a still stronger acid, two of acid to one of ILO. This is followed by at 
least two complete washings with hot w^ater. This particular practice has been 
followed for many years with many thousands of proofs run as a control. 

If the platinum metals are present, there should preferably be five or six 
times as much gold as platinum and twelve times as much silver as there is 
gold-Hplatinum if the maximum amount of platinum is to be dissolved out in 
nitric acid cm the first parting. 

If the gold contains rhodium nr iridium, it is advisable after weighing to 
dissolve in dilute one aqua regia to ten II 2 O. The gold may either then he 
recovered by precipitation and weighed or it will often suffice, if the residue is 
not too floury, to decant, dry carefully and transfer it to a pan, w^eigh and 
deduct from the gold 4- platinum group metals to obtain a “ true gold.^' 

Parting along the lines indicated for the ordinary gold ore type of beads 
with the one to six followed by one to one acid should give a gold purity, if hot 
water is used, of 997.5 to 998.0, whereas cold water and weaker acid may give 
as low as 996.0. The finenesses given are on the assumption that no platinum 
group metals are present, 

THE ASSAY OF BULLION 

Bullion is an alloy of gold and silver with variable amounts of one or more 
of the baKse metals, and is the semi-final product of most non-ferrous metallurgi- 
cal plants. In lead smelting this product is usually known as base bullion, in 
copper smelting a.s blister copper, and in amalgamation and cyanide processes 
as retort bullion or dnrf silver. The base metals may include antimony, 
arsenic, bismuth, cobalt, copficr, lead, mercury, nickel and zinc. Sniall 
amounts of selenium and tellurium are usually present, as well as traces of tlm 
platinum group of metals. In all cases the assay of bullion resolves itself 
a problem of the separation of metals from each other, there being practicnlly 
no non-metallic elements present. 

Bullion Sampling. — The sampling of bullion involves some difficulties not 
encountered in the sampling of ores. Most alloys on solidifying segregate te 
some extent, so that the cooled metal is never uniform in composition. When- 
ever possible the samples should be taken from the thoroughly stirred molten 
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alloy and then chilled quickly, either by pouring into water or by pouring into 
email moulds with thick metal sides and bottoms. When there is danger of 
oxidation, this method of course is not entirely satisfactory. In impure 
bullion there is often a very uneven distribution of the gold and silver, and it is 
necessary to drill or saw entirely through the bar in order to obtain accurate 
results. In copper anode plates and other forms of blister copper the plates 
or bars are drilled in series, so that the combined sample represents a proper 
percentage of drillings from all parts of each piece. Lead bullion is sometimes 
sampled in a similar manner, although in this case the bars are usually punched 
instead of being drilled. The modern tendency is to take melted samples of 
all metallic products, even in the case of blister ooi)per. 

The Assay of Lead Bullion. — The sampling of lead wherever possible should 
be by the “ gum-drop method.” These drops representing each stage of the 
casting process, and sampling process too, should be weighed as they come and 
not cut to a definite w^eight. The assay of lead bullion ordinarily involves only 
ciipellation and iiarting. The bullion is often impure, however, and it may 
tlum be advisable to scorify the weighed jwrtions before cupelling. If the 
sample contains much copper or antimony, it should alw^ays be scorified. The 
precious metal loss in scorification is less than it is in cupellation, especially 
in the case of an impure bullion requiring a high temperature in order to cupel it. 

Lead bullion is usually run in four portions of one half assay-ton each or at 
times of approximately 1 A. T. each. The four silver buttons are weighed 
separately and if there is a satisfactory agreement in the weights, the average is 
taken and the result multiplied by two. The buttons are parted in pairs, thus 
saving time in washing and weighing. Great care should be exercised in the 
cupollation of lead bullion and in the subsequent parting, as the bullion is a 
liigh grade iiroduct, and ordinarily no correction is made for losses in the cupel 
tjr otherwise. 

If for silver, high bismuth bullion is best dissolved immediately in dilute 
nitric acid wdtli some hydrofluoric acid present and the silver precipitated as 
the bromide, Scorification then follows as usual in a combination method. 

The Assay of Copper Bullion. — Copper bullion may be assayed by the 
scorification method, but the results are satisfactory only in the case of the 
gold. The silver ol,)taincd is always much too low. Most of the loss can be 
riMJovered by assaying the slag and cupels, but this requires additional time 
and materials. 

The best to determine gold and silver in copper bullion is to use the 
so-called combination method, in which the copper is first removed by solution 
in acid. Foniierly nitric acid was used for this purpose, but it was found 
that the results were low in gold. There was a tendencyJor some of the 
gold to go into solution. The nitric acid method is a convenient way of 
determining the silver, as the CQj)per dissolves very rapidly in nitric acid, and 
the precipitation of silver as chloride is very complete. AVith the increase of 
secondary metals certain tyjKis of silver-gold bearing blister or anodes may con- 
tain appreciable quantities of tin. If appreciable tin is present, it may be 
necessary to add hydrofluoric acid to a nitric acid determination of the silver 
y-nd a bromide rather than a chloride precipitation may be advisable. 

I'oi* the assay of both gold and silver tlie sulfuric acid-mercuric nitrate 
nietjiod is recommended. One assay-ton of the finely ground, well-mixed 
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copper borings is treated in a large beaker with 10 ml. of water and 10 ml. of 
a solution of mercuric nitrate containing 25 grams of mercury per liter. The 
beaker is well shaken so as to amalgamate the copper, and 80 or 100 ml. of con- 
centrated sulfuric acid then added. The beaker is covered, placed on a hot 
plate and heated until all of the copper is dissolved. This will require from 
one to two hours, according to the temperature and fineness of the sample. 
The beaker is now removed and the solution is allowed to cool. One hundred 
ml. of cold water are added, the mixture stirred, and then 400 mi. of boiling 
water added, with further stirring until all copper sulfate has dissolved. A 
solution of common salt is now added, just sufricient to precipitate all of the 
silver and mercury. Only a slight excess must be used, as silver chloride is 
soluble in strong sodium chloride solution. The beaker is replaced on the hot 
plate and the contents boiled so as to coagulate the silver chloride. The beaker 
is then removed, the solution diluted to 600 ml. with cold water and allowed 
to settle. The solution is then filtered through double filter papers, and the 
beaker and filter washed with hot water. The beaker should be wiped out 
^vith a filter paper and this added to the material in the filter. The filter 
and its contents are now transferred to a 2j^-inch glazed scorifier and the filter 
paper burned off at a low tem|x»rature, so as to avoid loss of silver. After the 
paper is burned off, 30 grams of test lead are added and the material scorified 
until 12 to Id grams of lead remain. The scorifier hs poured and the load 
button cui)elled at as low a temperature a.s possible. The gold and silver 
are parted in the usual way. The results are very precise. 

The object of the mercuric nitrate is to hasten th(» solution of the coi)per 
by forming a galvanic couple. It prevents also the formation of copper sulfide 
which is insoluble in dilute sulfuric acid. 

Assays should bo made in duplicate or triplicate. 

Notes. — If the sulfuric acid-mercuric nitrate (sulfate) method is used, as is rerom- 
mended and as ia common practice, not only should the copper borings be finely groiiiirl 
but they should only be ground in a mill which will give sliarp facets to the grindings. 
A dull mill rounds, compacts the copper, and results in an undue amount of undissolvcd 
bullion causing innumerable inter-laboratory and accounting differences. Home lahnm- 
tories do not add any water to the copper borings in the 800 nil. beaker and they emjiloy 
only 80 or 90 ml. of concjcntrated sulfuric rather tlian 100 ml. Care should lie taken 
that sufficient heat be dven on tlie particular hot plate used. If the burners are TK)or, 
it may be necessary to finish for a few moments over a free flame. The salt cake .shLniUl 
be a dull grey and the supernatant sulfuric acid practically colorless unless the material 
is very foul, in which event it may be of the same general greenish tint found when the 
heating has not been complete. If the temperature i.s Hufliciently high and the drillings 
aie properly ground, 40 minutes to an hour heating may suffice fiir a one assay Ion 
tion. If silver is low, it is often advisable to odd 10 or 15 milligrams to each charge 
at the start. 

Many laboratories do not use glazed scorifiers, but rather fit a sinall shtset of about 
10 to Ifijmms of lead foil which serves to protect the bottom of the crucible from wetting 
by the filter paper and subsequent spitting. Fourteen to 18 gram lead buttons arc 
preferred by many to the 12 to 15 range. Avoid drafts during charring of the filter and 
contents. 


THE ASSAY OF GOLD AND SILVER BULLION 

In the fire assay of gold and silver bullion a correctibn must always be mafic 
for the metal losses, because of the great value of the bullion and because tko 
refining losses on a commercial scale are considerably less than the losses ia 
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assaying. The assays are, therefore, always run with a check or ''proof 
center.’^ The check is an artificial sample made up so as to have as nearly 
as possible the exact composition of the bullion to be assayed. Two checks 
and three j>ortions of the bullion, all five of the same weight, are cupelled and 
parted under exactly the same conditions. The weights of gold and silver 
found in the bullion samples are then corrected by adding or subtracting the 
loss or gain experienced by the gold and silver in the checks. In tlie assay of 
gold bullion there is suiiietinies a gain in the weight of the gold, due to the 
imperfect elimination of the copixir and silver. This, however, should be 
tlie same in both checks and bullion samples. Results are reported in 
“fineness’' or parts \>eT KKX). 

Silver Bullion or Dor£ Bullion Assay. — Standard practice in umpiring dor6 
l)ullion calls for running quadruplicates, the number of checks depending upon 
the number of lots of similar material being run. If onl}" isolated samples are 
being assayed, then two proofs should be run. If a long series is being carried,, 
thffmgh, it will often suffice to have each position in each row of the furnace 
represented conscmitively by a proof. Under this system a seven cupel row 
would call for jiroof units of seven. The standard umpire practice normally 
(fills for nm; gram portions, which in the case of drilled (and more unhomo- 
geiioous) sjimijles is litllt^ enough. Shot sampl(?s are ordinarily more uniform 
l)ut (n^en there one gram sei^m.s to be .standard practii^e. The sample is wrapixjd 
ill 10 grams of gold-silviT-free sheet lead, placed in the hot cupel and melted. 
As soon as they have opened up 10 grams more, folded in a little " T shaped 
stri]), is carefully inserted to wa.sh down the sides. Ordinarily to 1^4'' 
cLiliols arc u.sed rather than the or ^uorc common in ore work. In 
bullion carrying about 5 ppt. of gold, with silver from 800 to 900, the silver 
retention in the gold bead offsets the cupel gold absorption as has been verified 
l\v innumerable checks for many years. 

Up to about 20 parts per thousand the proof will show a loss, thus necessi- 
tating a plus correction. In beads carrying 50 pts. of gold or over there is 
usually a surcharge, wliii’h of course results in a deduction or minus correction. 
Miicli depends on the gold : silver : copper ratio. 

When proof.s are made up it should be on the basis nf a preliminary cojii^er 
on a 200 milligram portion of the sample, Dorfi cupellations should not be 
conducted to as low a tenn^erature as evidenced by feathers. This tends to 
give uneven retention of lead and erratic results. The higher t-emperature, 
'vhicli results in a greater silver loss due to greater volatilization of the silver, 
f'iiuscs no harm as it i.s comiwnsated for by the similar loss in the proof. 

The beads are cleaned, weighed, flattened and parted. The first parting acid 
iii^cd should contain about 20% HNOa, the second 50-60%. The amount of 
KhM and silver loss in the checks is determined and the proper correction 
‘4‘(>lied to the weights of gold and silver found in the bullion samples. 

If the bullion contains antimony, the process must include scorification, 
'^lu(h is applied to checks and samples as well. When bismuth, selenium or 
b'lliiriuni is present in quantity, the silver must be separated by means of 
^('bitioji in nitric acid and subsequent precipitation as chloride. 

Gold Bullion Assay .—The assay of gold bullion is in principle the same as 
of silver bullion. As the gold is usually in excess of the silver, however, 
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the process involves inquartation, with the use of a stronger first acid than when 
parting ordinary silver buttons. 

Up S. Mint Method. — Sample portions of 500 milligrams are taken for assay. 
A preliminary cupellation is made as in the case of dar6 bullion. The amount 
of silver to be added for the final assay is determined by the touchstone method. 
The cupelled gold and silver button is rubbed on a piece of l)la(?k jasper and 
the streak made compared with those made by alloys of known composition. 
This gives the fineness within 2%, which is close enough. A ratio of silver to 
gold of 2}/2 to 1 is used in making up the cheeks. If no copper is ])respnt, about 
3 or i% is added as it facilitates the removal of the last traces of lead in cupnlln- 
tion. The cupelled buttons are flattened by hammering, annealed at a red 
head, and then passed through a pair of jeweller’s rolls, until they are converted 
into fillets about 2}.4 inches long and }4 inch wide. The fillets are again 
annealed and rolled up into “ cornets or spirals. Sufficient space should be 
^eft between the turns to permit of easy contact wdth the acid. The parting is 
done by boiling for 10 minutes in nitric acid of 1.28 sp.gr., and then transferring 
to another vessel containing acid of the same strength and l)oiling for 10 
minutes longer. The cornets arc then w^ashed three times with distilled water, 
dried, annealed and weighed. 

The pnmfs usually show a slight gain in the w^eiglit of tlie gold, so that Llie 
correction is made by subtracting the gain from the average weight of the gold 
found in the sample iKirtioms. 

The gold after parting should be in one piece and have smooth edges, ms 
otherwu'se there is danger of loss. 

THE ASSAY OF CYANIDE SOLUTIONS 

A number of methods have been devised for the determination of gold aiul 
silver in cyanide solutions. Only two of these methods will be described here. 

Evaporation in Lead Tray. — This method i.s adapted to cyanide solutions 
containing only small amounts of base metals or other iinpuritios. A small 
tray or boat is made of lead foil, capable of holding tbe amount of s()lutif)n to 
be assayed. A wooden block or form is used to make the trays if many assays 
are required. The solution has about the same specific gravity as w^ater, so 
that 20.2 ml. are assumed to be equal to an assay-ton. An amount of solution 
Varying with its richness is put into the lead tray and slowly evaporated to 
dryness on the hot plate. The lead tray is then folded up and cupelled in the 
usual manner. 

The Chiddey Method. — This methcKl, first describt^d by Alfred Chitldf V, 
is adapted to almost every grade and character of cyanide solutions. 

From 1 to 20 a?5say-tons of solution are heated in a beaker or evaporating 
dish. To the solution is added from 10 to 20 ml. of a 10% solution of loati 
acetate containing 40 ml. of acetic acid per liter. From to 2 grams of zina 
dust or zinc shavings is then added. The gold, silver and lead immediHtrl,v 
begin to precipitate on the zinc. The solution is heated for about 20 to 
minutes, but not to boiling. The lead should coalesce into a 8poTig>' 

Boiling the solution is liable to break up the sponge. The excess zinc is njnv 
dissolved by adding slowly 20 ml. of hydrochloric acid of 1.12 sp.gr. '1'^^ 
heating is continued until effervescence ceases. It may be necessary to 
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fllightly in order to make sure that all zinc is dissolved. The solution is now 
decanted off and the lead sponge washed two or three times with w^ater. The 
excess water is squeezed out of the sponge with the fingers, the sponge further 
dried by pressing between filter paper and then rolled into a ball with lead foil 
and the necessary silver for parting. A hole should l>e left in the lead foil for 
the escape of steam. The ball is then dried and cupelled. 

As the lead sponge begins to l>reak up and go into solution as soon as all 
of the zinc is dissolved, no time should be lost in decanting the solution after 
the zinc has disappeared. 

Special Methods of Assay. — There are many ores and metallurgical products 
that require special methods for the determination of the gold and silver that 
they contain. It is impoHsil)le to refer to these methods here. A knowledge 
of the composition of the sainjde, however, will usually enable the skilled 
ass/iyer to so mcKlify the ordinary processes as to obtain satisfactoiy" results. 

For further details in regard to .standard and special methods of fire assaying 
tile reader is referred to such works as A Manual of Fire Assaying,” by 
(.'has. II, Fidton, ptiblislied in lf)29, and “ A Textbook of Fire Assaying,” 
by Ikhvard I^. liugbee, published in 1922- 


DETERMINATION OF PLATINUM, PALLADIUM, GOLD AND SILVER ^ 

Platinum, Palladium and Gold.^ — Scorify the lead buttons from two or 
niorc I assay ton crucible fu.sioiis together, adding at least six times as much 
silver as the combined weight of the Pt, Pd and Au present, and cupel hot. 
In rich materials such as slimes or concentrates, tw^o J assay ton fusions suffice, 
l)ut low-grade ores may require 10 or more J assay ton fusions combined fur 
ench determination. 

Part, the silver beads with HNOj (1 : 6), followed by stronger parting acid 
(1 : 1) and wash with water as usual. All Pd goes into solution, together with 
considerable Pt. The residue consists of Au jdus some Pt. Dissol\'e residue 
ni strung aqua regia and reserve the solution (.solution A). Precipitate the 
"silver in the nitric-acid solution — containing Ag, Pd and some Pt — with HCl. 
l^nicticidly all the Pt will remain in solution; but the precipitated AgCl is 
pink ill color and contains considerable Pd. Filter off the AgCl, scorify and 
‘I'pnl it and part again with HNOs (1 : 0) ; all should dissolve. Re-precipitate 
tile Ag with HCI. The liquid iioW' contains most of the remaining Pd, but 
is ci^precipitated with AgCl, Filter off the AgCl and add the filtrate 
bi I he first filtrate from AgCl. Again scorify and cupel the silver chloride, 

' By A. M. Smoot, Eng. Mining J., W, 701 (1915). 

^ al.so the chapter on the Platinum Metals. 
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dissolving the silver in nitric acid as before and re-precipitating the silver as 
chloride. In most cases the filtrate from this silver chloride contains all the 
remaining Pd. If, however, the AgCl is distinctly pink, another separation 
must be made. 

Unite all filtrates from AgCI precipitations and evaporate to small bulk, 
adding the aqua-regia solution of the Au and Ft (solution .4). The liquid now 
contains all the Au, Pt and Pd present in the original ore, together with tracers 
of Ag due to solubility of Ag(U in excess of HCl, and also traces of Pb gathered 
from the lead retained in the silver buttons from several re-cujxdlations. 

Evaporate the liquid to dr 3 mess on the steam bath; take up with dilute 
HCl (1 : 3 ) and evaporate again to dryness; take up with five dr[)ps of HCl 
and 40 ml. HaO, Pay no attention to any insoluble residue of AgCl or PbCl;..’^ 
Precipitate the gold by adding, say, 3 g. of oxalic acid to the solution and 
boiling it. Let stand over night and filter off the Au. If Pt and Pd are high, 
it is necessary to re-dissolve the Au in aqua regia, evaporating ^\ith HCl to 
dryness and repeating the oxalic-acid precipitation, uniting the filtrate with 
that from the first gold precipitation. Burn the filter containing the gold 
and scorify it with six times its weight of silver and a little test lead; cupel, 
part and weigh the gold as usual. 

To the oxalic-acid filtrates from An add 5 ml. of IICl and make volume up 
to 150 ml.; heat to boiling and precipitate Pt and Pd with a rapid current of 
HS in hot solution, passing the current of gas for some time and keeping tlu! 
solution hot during precipitation. Filter and wash the Pt and IM sulfides 
with H 2 S water containing a little HCl. Wash tlie precipitate from the filter 
with a fine w^ater jet into the original beaker; spread the filt(?r paper (which 
will contain a small amount of precipitate impossible to irash off) with tln 5 
precipitate side down over the lower side of a watch glass-cover. Add o(]va 
regia to the precipitate in the beaker and place the cover on the beaker; warm 
gently to dissolve the Pt and Pd sulfides. The fumes arising from the arid 
dissolve the traces of Pt and Pd adhering to the filter paix?r. When solution 
is complete and filter pafX'r is white, remove the watch-glass cover and wash 
the paper with hot dilute HCl thrown against it in a fine stream. 

Evaporate the aqua regia solution to dryness, take up the residue with HCl 
and evaporate again t(j dryness to remove all HNO 3 . Take up the residue 
with two or three droy)s of HCl and about 2 ml. of H 2 O. The solution is usually 
perfectly clear, but it may be slightly cloudy owing to the presence of a little 
AgCl in it. No attention need be paid to this, however. Add 5 to 10 ml. uf 
a saturated solution of NH 4 CI, stir well and allow to stand over night. Plati- 
num is precipitated as ammonium-platinum chloride-“(NH 4 ) 2 PtClfl. Fib 'a* 
and wash the precipitate with 20 % NILfU solution. All Pd passes into Ihr 
filtrate which is reserved (solution B), Dissolve the Pt precipitate in boiling!: 
hot 5% H 2 SO 4 ; heat the liquid to actual boiling and precipitate with Hi:S 

® In materials rich in palladium the small amount of AgCl+PbCU may Im? tlistim tly 
pink in color and retain wcighable quantities of Pd. If this is the case, the Pd muy nc 
recovered in the solution from the nitric acid imrting of the gold. To do this, prenpitutc 
the silver in this liquid by adding HCl, filter off the Rilver chloride and evaporate tin; 
filtrate to dryneas. Take up with a drop of HCl and a little water, let staiul 
night and fflter through a very small filter. This liquid may bo added to soluiitm J 
before precipitating palladium with glyoxime. 
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before, filtering and washing with H 2 S water. Burn the filter and precipitate 
at a low temperature in a scorifier; add six times as much Ag as Ft, scorifying 
with lead, cupel and part the silver bead containing the platinum with 
decant of! the silver solution and wash once with concentrated H!S 04 , followed 
l)y 50% HjSOi until practically all the silver is washed aw^ay; finally wash with 
water, anneal and weigh. A minute quantity of Ag is retained with the 
platinum, but it can usually be neglected. In very important work where 
the amount of platinum is large dissolve in aqua regia, evaporate the solution 
to drjTiesB, take up with a drop of HCl, dilute largely with water and let the 
AgC.’l settle over night; filter on a small paper, cupel it with a little sheet lead 
and deduct the weight from the weight of platinum. This refinement need not 
he con.sidered in materials running less than 15 or 20 oz. to the ton. 

It may seem an unnecessary step to precipitate the platinum as sulfide, 
scorify it with silver and part it as described in the foregoing. General practice 
has licen to ignite the ammonium-platinum-ehloride precipitate and weigh the 
inetnllin residue. When thi.s is done, however, there is danger of losiug*con- 
siderable platinum, which i.s carried away mechanically during the decomposi- 
tion of the compound ; furthermore, it is extremely difficult (if not impossible) 
to collect the finely divided residue for weighing, and the precipitate invariably 
contains lead and .silver. Precipitation as sulfide, scorification and cupcllation 
with e.xcess silver and parting w'ith sulfuric acid overcome the difficulties 
inherent in handling the ammonium precipitate. 

The imlladiiim is all contained in the filtrate and washings from the platinum 
fiinmoniura-chloride precipitates (.solution li). Add to this solution at least 
K'ven times as much diraethylglyoxiine as there is Fd present (in any case, 
at least 0.1 gm. glynxime). The precipitant should be dissolved in a mi.\ture 
of two-thirds concentrated HCl and one-third water. Dilute the liquid to 
‘2.o()-:i00 ml., heat on a steam bath for half an hour and let stand over night. 
IM is precipitated as a voluminous yellow, easily filtered glyoxime compound 
Ci(riuN 404 lM, containing, when dried at 110“ C., 31,689% of Pd. Klter the 
Fii precipitate on a weighed Gooch crucible and wa.sh it, first, with dilute HCT, 
half and half, then with warm water and finally with alcohol; dry it at 110“ to 
115“ C. and weigh. The disadvantage of weighing palladium on a Gooch 
crucible is overcome — at least to some extent— liy the fact that the Pd com- 
pound contains a relatively small amount of Pd— less than one-third of its 
weight. This compound may also be weighed on carefully counterpoised 
popers; but it is better to use Gooch crucibles, if they are available, because 
'if the relatively strong acid which is required for washing. The object in 
using half-and-half hydrochloric acid a.s a wash liquid is to dissolve out any 
wcess of the glyoxime precipitant. This is ea.sily soluble in moderately 
'■oncentrated HCl, but is substantially in.solul)le in w'ater. 
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DETERMINATION OF SILVER IN ORES AND CONCENTRATES 
CONTAINING PUTINUM AND PiOLADIUM 

Moke the OsuaI crucible fusion on one-quarter, one-half or full assay ton, 
according to the amount of silver present. Instead of cupelling the lead button, 
hammer it free from slag and dissolve it in dilute nitric acid. Most of the silver 
passes into solution together mth palladium, and perhaps a trace of platinum ; 
but gold and most of the platinum remain insoluble. The gold and platinum 
retain an appreciable proportion of sUver which cannot be washed out. Filter 
out the insoluble residue and wash it thoroughly with hot dilute nitric acid, 
followed by hot water. Scorify the residue once more with a little lead and 
dissolve the lead button as before, filtering into the beaker containing the first 
filtrate. In this liquid precipitate the silver as AgCl by adding standard NaCl 
in sufficient quantity; stir well, and if the amount of .silver is small, add about 

nfl. of concentrated H 2 S 04 to form a precipitate of lead sulfate. Let the 
silver chloride, or the silver chloride plus lead sulfate, settle over night or until 
the Buponatant liquid is clear; filter through double filter paj)crs; ignite and 
scorify the residue of silver chloride with test lead. 

U the amount of the palladium contained in the sample is small, the silver 
bead obtained by cupelling the lead button obtained by scorifying the silver 
chloride may be considered as sufficiently pure for ordinary purposes. It 
contains, of course, some palladium, and in accurate silver determinations the 
lead button from the first silver chloride precipitation should be re-dissolved 
and the silver re-precipitated, filtered and .scorified as before. The amount rd' 
palladium retained after the second precipitation and scorification is so .small 
as to be negligible. 
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SODIUM AND THE OTHER ALKALI METALS^ 


LITHIUM, SODIUM, POTASSIUM, RUBIDIUM, 

CAESIUM 

INTRODUCTION 

The alkali metals — litliium, sodium, potassium, rubidium, and caesium — 
belong in the first group of the I‘eriodic System and have similar properties. 
They all form strong bases, and their salts are generally soluble in water. 
iSodiuin and potassium are abundant elements, lithium is comparatively rare, 
and rubidium and caesium are classed as rare elements. 


POTASSIUM 

PgtBEsium,E, at.wt. 39.096; sp.gr. 0.86; m.p. 62.3°; b.p. 760“ C.; oxides EiO, K,Ot, K 1 O 4 

OCCURRENCE 

Potassium is an abundant element widely disseminated in nature, forming 
2.08% of known terrestrial matter.’’ It is found in many rocks and minerals, in 
practically all natural w'aiers, in saline residues, and in ashes of plants. It is 
uu important constituent of feldspar, mica, leucite, glauconite, alunite, sylvite, 
carnallite, kainite, poly-halite, and a good many other minerals. 

Commercial sources of potassium include saline beds near Stassfort, Ger- 
many; in Alsace, France; near Carlsbad, New Mexico; and at Searles Lake, 
California. 


detection of potassium 

For the detection of potassium in insoluble compounds, bring the sample into 
‘^'hition by one of the methods given under Solution of Samp/e. In other cases, 
PU'pare a concentrated solution of the material to be tested. Where only very 
amounts of potassium are present, remove all the constituents from the 

' Chanter contributed by W. B. Hicks. 

' Clarke, F. W., U. S. Geol. Survey Bull., 770, p. 36 (1924). 
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solution except the chlorides of magnesium and the alkalies as directed under 
Separations. In the presence of considerable amounts of potassium, small 
quantities of other constituents will not materially interfere with the flame and 
spectroscopic testa. After acidifying with hydrochloric acid, bring a drop of 
the solution to be tested into the non-luminous flame by means of a platinum 
wire and observe the color produced through » cobalt blue glass or a chrome 
alum light filter.’ In the presence of potassium, a distinct reddish-violet 
coloration will be apparent. This must not be confused with the color caused 
by large amounts of sodium, which appear bluish-violet through the glass. 
Comparison with the coloration produced by pure salts is advisable. If 
necessary, confirm the results by examining the flame in the spectroscope. 
In the presence of a moderate amount of a volatile potassium compound, a 
bright red line will be readily seen in the red portion of the spectrum, and a less 
distinct violet line will be \’i8ible far out in the violet rays. Plate 11, page 1 19. 

Potassium may be identified by precipitation as cobaltic nitrite 
(KjNaCo(N02)j). For this purpose place a small quantity of the solution to 
be examined in a test tube, acidify slightly with acetic acid, add about an equal 
quantity of the sodium nitrite solution, prepared by dissolving 125 grams of 
sodium nitrite (NaN02) in 250 milliliters of distilled water, and about half as 
much of cobalt nitrate solution, prepared by dissolving 25 grams of cobalt 
nitrate (Co(N0j)2-6H20) in 100 milliliters of distilled water and adding 50 
milliliters of glacial acetic acid. Mix and allow the mixture to stand until 
effervescence ceases and the cherrj^-red solution is transparent. If an a])- 
preciable amount of potassium is present a yellow precipitate will have settled 
to the bottom of the test tube. By comparing the volume of the precipitate 
with that produced when a known quantity of potas.sium chloride is used, an 
idea of the amount of patas.sium present can be obtained. Ammonium salts 
produce a similar precipitate and must lie previously removed. 

Potassium chloroplatinate, perchlorate, acid tartrate, picrate, silicofluoridc, 
phospho-tungstate, chloronitrotoluenesulfonatc ’ and napthol yellow S,‘ are 
all sparingly soluble in water while the corresponding sodium salts are readily 
soluble. Precipitation of these compounds from solution may Ije used in the 
identification of potassium. 

Silicate rocks and minerals may be tested for potassium by mixing the 
finely powdered material with an equal amount of pure calcium carbonate, 
moistening with hydrochloric acid, and examining a small amount of the wet 
mixture on a platinum loop in the flame with a light filter or the spectroscope. 

* McCay, J. Am. Chein. Soc., 45 , 2958 (1923). 

* 6-Ch]oro-5-nitro-m-tolueiie sulfonate. Davies and Davies, J. Chem. Soc., 123, 
2976 (1923). 

'The potassium salt of 2,4-<liDitr(}-l-napthol-7-Bulfonic acid. Clark and Willit‘>i 
Ind. Eng. CSiem., Anal. Ed., 8, 209 (1936). 
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ESTIMATION OF POTASSIUM 

The estimation of potassium is required in the analysis of rocks, minerals, 
soils, ashes of plants, waters, brines, saline residues, fertilizers, and many 
technical products. It is of particular imj)ortaiiee in the analysis of fertilizers 
and soils. 


SOLUTION OF SAMPLE 

Procedure for Rocks and Other Insoluble Mineral Products. — For silicate 
rocks and minerals, glass, refractories, and oilier >silicenus materials bring the 
piitassiiim into solution along with the other alkali metals according to the 
J. Lawrence Smith method or tJie hydrofluoric acid method as directed on pages 
SS 2 aiul 883. For products ivhich are dissolved by hydrochloric acid, effect 
the solution by digestion with the acid, expel the excess of acid by evaporation, 
and finally determine iiotassium by one of the methods given below. For 
alunite grind the pow'dered mineral and an equal quantity of pure silica and 
proceed as directed above for silicate rocks and minerals, finally determining 
the potassium by the Lmdi)-(iladdiug or Modified Cliluroplatinate method. 

Procedure for Soils.^^ — Follow the procedure given aboiT, for silicate rocks 
and minerals. 

Procedure for Fertilizers.*' — Mixed Fertilizers. — Place 2.5 grams of the 
sample upon a 12.5 cm. filter paper and wash with successive small portions of 
boiling water into a 250 ml. volumetric flask until the filtrate amounts to about 
2()() ml. Add to the hot solution a .slight excess of strong ammonium hydroxide 
and sufficient saturated ammonium oxalate solution to precipitate all of the 
calcium present. Cool, dilute to 250 ml., mix and pass through a dry filter. 
Take a 50 ml. aliquot portion, evaporate nearly to dryness, add 1 ml. of 1:1 
H 28 O 4 , evaporate to dryness and ignite to remove ammonium salts as directed 
for NajS 04 on page 878. Dissolve in water, acidify slightly with HCl, and 
determine potassium according to the Lin do-Glad ding, page 871, or the Modi- 
fied Cliluroplatinate method, page 870. 

Potash Salts (Muriate and Sulfate of Potash, Sulfate of Potash and 
Magnesia, and Koinite). — Dissolve 2.5 grams in distilled Avater and dilute to 

ml. without the addition of ammonium hydroxide and ammonium oxalate, 
d ake a 50 ml. aliquot portion, acidify slightly with hydrochloric acid and deter- 
'fiinrj the potassium ’ by the Lindo-Gladding or the Modified Chloroplatinate 
'Method. 

* Association of Official Agricultural Chemists, Methods of Analysis, 2 Ed., 1925. 
asliington, D. C. 

^ With muriate uf jxjtash in the absimce of sulfate themtassium may also be deter- 
Jiiiiu'd by the Chloroplatinate method, page 869, or by the Perohlurate method, page 871. 
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Organic Compounds. — When it is desired to determine the total amount of 
potassium in organic substances such as cottonseed meal, tobacco stems, etc., 
saturate 10 grams of the sample with concentrated sulfuric acid and ignite in 
a muffle at a low red heat to destroy organic matter. Add a little strong hydro- 
chloric acid, warm slightly to loosen the mass from the dish, transfer to a 500 ml. 
volumetric flask with boiling water, add to the hot solution a slight excess of 
ammonium hydroxide and sufiiciont saturated ammonium oxalate solution 
to precipitate all of the calcium present, cool, dilute to 500 ml., mix and pas,s 
through a dry filter. Take a 50 ml. aliquot portion, evaporate nearly to dryness, 
add 1 ml. of 1:1 H2SO4, evaporate to dryness and ignite to remove ammonium 
salts as described for NajSOi on page 878. Dissolve in water, and finally 
determine the potassium in accordance with the Lin do-Glad ding or the Modi- 
fied Chloroplatinate method. 

Ashes from Wood, Cotton Hulls, etc. — Boil 10 grams of the sample with 
300 ml. of water for 30 minutes, add to the hot solution a slight excess of strong 
ammonium hydroxide and then sufficient saturated ammonium oxalate solution 
to precipitate all of the calcium present. Cool, dilute to 500 ml., mix, and pa.s.s 
through a dry filter. Take a 50 ml. aliquot portion, evaporate nearly to dry- 
ness, add 1 ml. 1-1 H2SO4, evaporate to dryness and ignite to remove ammoniuin 
salts as described for Na2S04; page 878, Dissolve in water, and determine 
potassium by the Lindo-Gladding or Modified Chloroplatinate method. 

Procedure for Saline Residues, Soluble Salts, Brines, etc.— In the ease of 
water-soluble products, the convenience of the analyst usually determines 
the manner of preparing the solution. Usually it is preferable to weigh out 
a convenient sample, to make up the Holution to definite volume, and to take an 
aliquot portion for each determination. As a general rule, a sample should be 
taken sufficient to give about a half gram of solids. 

Procedure for Water.— Evaporate a 1 liter or larger sample dei}ending 011 
the quality of the water. 


SEPARATIONS 

In anal3rtical procedures when both potassium and sodium are to be deter- 
mined, the alkali metals are usually weighed as chlorides or sulfates after all 
other basic and acid radicals have been separated from them. Even when 
potassium alone is to be determined, a great many basic and acid radicals if 
present interfere and must first be removed. Detailed procedures for making 
these separations are indicated below. 


SEPARATION FROM THE HEAVY METALS 

The heavy metals are seldom to be found in solutions in which the deter- 
mination of potassium and other alkalies is required. If these metals an* 
present, however, they can be readily precipitated by means of hydrogen sulfide 
and ammonium sulfide and separated in the usual manner. The excess sulfide 
may be removed by acidifying slightly with hydrochloric acid and boihng 
followed by filtration. 
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SEPARATION FROM SILICA 

Place the solution in a platinum ^ or pyrex glass dish, acidify slightly with 
hydrochloric acid, and evaporate on the steam bath until the odor of hydro- 
chloric acid in the dry residue can no longer be detected. Break up the dry 
mass with a platinum ^ or glass rod, cool, moisten with a minimum amount of 
concentrated hydrochloric acid, dissolve in a small quantity of distilled water, 
filter and wash the residue free from chlorides with hot water. For accurate 
work the solution should be evaporated again with hydrochloric acid to remove 
any small amount of silica that still may be present. 

SEPARATION FROM IRON, ALUMINUM, CHROMIUM, TITANIUM, 
URANIUM, PHOSPHORIC ACID, ETC. 

If phosphoric acid is present in amounts insufficient to combine with all 
the iron, alumina, etc., or is absent altogether, heat the solution to boiling, add a 
few drops of nitric acid to oxidize the iron, add gradually an excess of ammonia, 
boil for a minute or so, allow the precipitate to settle, and filter. Wash the 
precipitate free from chlorides with hot water. 

If phosphoric acid is present in the solution in excess of that required to 
comlune with the iron, aluuiiiia, etc., heat the solution to boiling, oxidize with 
nitric acid, add a slight excess of ferric chloride solution, and precipitate with 
amiiiunia as described above. 

When the precipitate is considerable, it should be dissolved in hydrochloric 
acid, and the precipitation repeated. 

If chromates are present, they must first l)o reduced to the chromic salt. 
For this purpose, add 10 to 15 ml. of hydrochloric acid and a small amount of 
alcohol ir) the srdutioii and heat on the steam bath nr hot plate for a few minutes. 
Heat to boiling and precipitate with ammonia as directed above. The reduc- 
tion may also be done by boiling with sulfuroua acid. 

SEPARATION FROM SULFATES 

Precipitate the sulfate radical as BaSOi by the addition of a slight excess 
(►f barium chloride to the hot solution as directed on page 908 for the determina- 
tion of 8 O 4 . Remove the excess of barium by addition of ammonia and am- 
monium carbonate as directed for the separatinn of barium below. 

The two operations may be combined as follows: Add a slight excess of 
barium chloride to the hot solution and boil for a few’^ minutes. Then, without 
filtering off the BaS 04 , add an excess of ammonia and ammonium carbonate, 
allow the precipitate to settle, filt(jr, and wash free from chloride.® 

SEPARATION FROM BARIUM, CALCIUM AND STRONTIUM 

To the not too concentrated' solution, add a slight excess of ammonia and 
ammonium carbonate, heat to boiling, allow the precipitate to settle, filter 
and Wash the residue a few times with hot water. Dissolve the precipitate, 

" Platinum is preferable but pyrex glass will give satisfactory results except where the 
possible accuracy is required. 

This procedure does not invc faultless results as some of the potassium is carried 
tluwn with the precipitate and lost. 
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which ifl likely to contain small amounts of the alkaliifKS, in a little dilute hydro- 
chloric acid^ and rei>eat the precipitation with ammonia and ammonium 
carbonate. Filter and wash the residue. Evaporate the combined filtrates 
to dryness in a platinum dish and ignite cautiously at a very faint red heat 
to remove ammonium salts. Dissolve the residue in a little water, add a few 
drops of ammonia, ammonium carbonate, and ammonium oxalate, and allow 
to stand for several hours in order to precipitate the last tracx'S of the alkaline 
earths. Filter and wash the residue free from chloride with hot W'ater, 


SEPARATION FROM IRON, ALUMINUM. CHROMIUM, BARIUM, 
CALCIUM, STR0NTIT:M, phosphate, Sin.FATE, ETC., 

IN ONE OPERATION 

To the hot solution add a .slight exce.ss of barium chloride and boil for a fcM 
minutes. Then, without filtering off the BaSO^, add an tfxccss of ammonia 
and ammonium carbonate, heat to boiling, and alhm the precipitate to HCtlJr . 
Filter and wash free from chloride with hot water. After evaporating the fil- 
trate to dryness, removing the ammonium salts by ignition, and disHolviiig tlio 
residue in a little W'ater, precipitate the last trace of barium and calcium l>y 
addition of a few drops of ammonia, ammunium carbonate, and ammonium 
oxalate. By this procedure a small jxirtion of the alkalies is retained by tlie 
precipitate and lost. 

SEPARATION FROM BORIC ACID 

Acidify the solutioii strongly with hydrochloric acid and (*vaj)orate to dry- 
ness. Stir up the residue with 15 to 20 ml. of pure methyl alcohol and cau- 
tiously evaporate on a steam bath at not too high a temperature. Mf)isten thf‘ 
residue with a drop or two of concentrated hydrochloric acid, add 15 ml. of 
methyl alcohol, and again take to dryness. Repeat the evaporation witli 
methyl alcohol a third time. This should be ample for the complete removni 
of half a gram of B2O3. 


Sl^PARATION FROM MAGNESIUM 


fi-hydroxyquinoline Method.^* — Prepare a 5 % solution of the reagent by 
dissolving 5 grains of 8-hydroxyqumoline, CpHcNOH, (M.P. 73-74“ C.j in 100 
ml. of 2 N acetic acid. For the separation adjust the magnesium content ui 
the solution to about .05 gram or less of MgO per IfX) ml. of solution and acidify 
very slightly with hydrochloric acid. Sufficient arninonium salts should 
present to prevent the precipitation of magnesium hydroxide. Oxalates will 
do no harm. Heat the .solution to between (iO and 70“ C,, and make distinctly 
alkaline with ammonia. The alkalinity must be sufficient to remain slightly in 
excess after the addition of the 8-hydroxyquinoline reagent. To the alkaline 


A fxircelain dish may be usml but grcat^M- care must be exercised in the ignitkni l'» 
avoid loss of the alkali metals by volatilization, iiud a small amount of silica may nc 
dissolved from the dish. ^ 

R. Berg, Z. Anal. Chem., 71, 2)3 (1927); Hahii & Viewig, Z. Anal. Chem., 71, 
(1927), 
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Holutiou maintained between 60 and 70® C, add slowly from a pipette with 
constant stirring a slight excess of 6% 8-hydroxyquinoline reagent (25 ml of 
the reagent is ample for the precipitation of 0.1 gram MgO). The color of the 
supernatant liquor will be yellow when an excess of the reagent is present. 
Allow the precipitate to settle, filter, and wash with approximately 1-40 
ammonia solution at a temperature between 60 and TO"" C. Evaporate the 
filtrate to dryness in a platinum dish, ignite gently to expel ammonium salts, 
and determine the alkalies in the residue. 

The magnesium precipitate may be dried at 130 to 150“ C. and weighed as 
Mg(C 9 HBNO) 2 . The weight of the precipitate X 0.0777 = Mg; X0.1291=»MgO. 

Mercuric Oxide Method. — After removing other bases and acids, evaporate 
the solution of the chlorides to dryne.ss, expel ammonium chloride by gentle 
ignition, and dissolve the residm? — except for the small amount of magnesium 
oxide prDsemt — by wanning with a little W’ater. Add an excess of mercuric 
oxide in the form of a thin piuste prepared by shaking up freshly precipitated 
mercuric oxide in water. Evaiwate the mixture to complete dryness on the 
steam bath with frequent stirring, dry thoroughly and ignite gently at first 
and then more strongly until all the mercuric chloride present has been volatil- 
ized. (Be careful not to inhale the fumes.) The wdiole of the unchanged 
iniircuric oxide need not be expelled by ignition. Digest the residue, composed 
of the excess of mercuric oxide, the precipitated magnesium oxide, and the 
alkali chloriclcjs, with a small quantity of hot water, filter rapidly, and wash 
with successive portions of hot water, first by decantation and then on the 
filter, but do nut prolong the operation unnecessarily. If desired, determine 
the magne.sium in the residue by expelling tlie niercurici oxide by ignition and 
weighing the magnesium oxide. Acidify the filtrate, which contains the alka- 
lies, with hydrochloric acid, evaporate to dryness, ignite gently, cool and weigh. 
If the residue contains a smal) amount of magnesium, ns it usually does, 
determine the magnesium in an alir|uot and apply the necessary correction. 
The mercuric oxide should be tested for alkalies by volatilizing a portion and 
testing the residue. 

Barium Hydroxide Method. — Evaporate the solution, which may con- 
tain chloride, sulfate, or nitrate, to dryness and gently ignite to remove ammo- 
nium salts. Warm the residue with a small amount of w'ater and treat the hot 
neutral solution so obtained with barium hydroxide solution until no more 
precipitate is formed and barium hydroxide remains in slight excess. Boil, 
filter and w^osh the precipitate with hot water. If desired, determine the 
magnesium in the residue. Treat the filtrate, which contains the alkalies, 
barium and a trace of magnesiuri, with an excess of ammonia and ammonium 
carbonate to remove the barium. Acidify the filtrate with hydrochloric acid 
and evaporate to dryness, ignite and weigh. This residue will contain a small 
aiiiouiit of magnesium wdiich may be determined in an aliquot {Kirtion and a 
correction ap])lied. 

Ammonium Phosphate Method. — To the hot solution, add an excess 
of ammonia and ammonium chloride, and precipitate the magnesium by adding 
a slight excess of ammonium phosphate. Allow the mixture to stand an hour 

SO, filter and wash the residue with 2 % ammonia solution, Expel most of 
the free ammonia from the filtrates by evaporation, acidify very slightly with 
hydrochloric acid, and add an excess of ferric chloride solution, wdiich should 
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color the solution slightly yellow. Neutralize the solution with ammonium 
carbonate, heat to boiling, and filter off the basic ferric phosphate, washing the 
residue ^sdth hot water. Evaporate the filtrate to dryness, ignite to expel 
ammonium salts, and determine the alkalies in the residue. For accurate 
work the ferric phosphate precipitate should be dissolved in hydrochloric acid 
and the precipitation repeated. 

SEPARATION FROM AMMONIUM SALTS 

The separation of ammonia and ammonium salts from the alkali metals is 
effected by evaporating the sample to dryness in a platinum dish on the steam 
bath foUow^ed by gentle ignition until aTniiunuM fumes have been completely 
expelled. Gentle ignition is carried out in the manner described for the deter- 
mination of sodium as NaCl, page 877, or as Na 2 S 04 , page 878. 


SEPARATION FROM SODIUM AND LITHIUM 

Sodium and lithium do not interfere in the detcrininathm of i)otas.sium in 
accordance with the methods described below. Hence for the determination of 
potassium methods for separating these elements are not required. 


SEPARATION FROM RUBIDIUM AND CAESIUM 

Rubidium and caesium are seldom present in more than traces in solutions 
in which the determination of potassium is required. When present, these 
rare elements will be precipitated as chloroplatinatcs or perchlorates, along 
with potassium in the methods described below. The best procedure is to 
weigh the three elements together as chloroplatinatcs or i>erchlorates, and then 
to separate and determine the rubidium and caesium in accordance with pro- 
cedures given on pages 894 to 898, finally obtaining the potassium by difference. 


SEPARATION FROM A LARGE AMOUNT OF SODIUM 

In determining potasHium in sodium chloride brines and certain other 
products, which contain a large amount of sodium and only a little potassium, 
it may be desirable to first concentrate the potassium by removal of a part of 
the sodium. 

Procedure. — Place the aqueous solution in an Erlenmeyer flask, acidify 
slightly with hydrochloric acid, and evaporate until on cooling no salt separates 
out. Set the flask containing the cold solution in ice water and saturate the 
solution with hydrochloric acid gas, introduced through a wide delivery tub^- 
This operation will require careful watching to prevent plugging of the delivery 
tube. When the solution is saturated with the gas wash the delivery tube 
and the inside of the flask into the solution, and stir to break up any lumps. 
Filter using gentle suction. Transfer the precipitate to the filter witli ice-cold 
water saturated with HCl gas, and wash several times with small quantities 
of this liquid, sucking the filter dry after each application of the wash liqum- 
The potassium will be found in the filtrate along with some sodium and salts of 
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other metals originally present, and may be determined by one of the methods 
given below. 


METHODS FOR DETERMINATION OF POTASSIUM 

DETERMINATION AS POTASSIUM CHLORIDE 
OR POTASSIUM SULFATE 

Potassium may be weighed as chloride or sulfate after separating all other 
lumstituents as described under separations, pages 864 to 868 . The procedure 
is the Siiiuc as that described for sodium given on pages 877 and 878. Observe, 
however, that the potassium salts are a little more volatile than the corre- 
siioriding sodium salts, so that gre.ater care must be taken not to lose potassium 
liy volatilization. 

KT1X0.5244 = K; X0.6;n7-K-,O; X 1.1687 -K 2 SO 4 . 

K,S04Xn.4487 = K; X0.5405 = KaO; X0.8557-KC1. 

THE CHLOROPLATINATE METHOD 

Application. — This method is applicable in the presence of the chlorides of 
sodium, lithium, magnesium, calcium and strontium. 

Principle. — Potassium chloroplatinate is practically insoluble in strong 
alcohol while the other chloroplatinates are readily soluble. 

Procedure. — Treat the aqueous solution of the alkali chlorides contained 
in a small glass or porcelain dish with slightly more than enough chloroplatinic 
acid to convert all the chlorides present into the corresponding chloroplatinates. 
The cliloroplatiiiic acid solution should contain the equivalent of 1 gram of 
platinum in each 10 ml. Evaporate the solution on the steam bath to a syrupy 
consistence, i.e. until solidification occurs on cooling. Flood the cooled residue 
"itli a small quantity of alcohol of at least 80% strength, grind thoroughly with 
a pestle made by enlarging the end of a glass rod, and allow to stand one-half 
hour. Pour the liquid through a previously weighed filtering crucible, and 
before adding more alcohol rub up the residue again with the glass pestle. 
Now continue the washing by decantation with small portions of alcohol until 
^lie wash liquid becomes colorless. Transfer the precipitate to the crucible 
and wash two or three times with alcohol. Dry in an oven at 110 ° C, for one 
hour, cool in a desiccator, and weigh as K 2 PtCl 6 . 

K:PtCl8X0.1608-K; X0.1937 = K 2 O; X0.3067«KC1; and X 0.3584 ^KsSO^. 

Remarks.— This method is considered to be the most accurate known for 

estimation of potassium. Care should be taken not to conduct the evajwa- 
I'l'ni at too high a temperature nor let it go too far, as this may cause the forma- 
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tion of anhydrous sodium chlornplatinate, which dissolvRS slowly in alcohol. 
Too larfi;^ a volume of alcohol for washing should be avoided, as K 2 PtCl 6 
is slightly soluble in alcohol, especially tliat of 80%. For this reason 1)5% al- 
cohol is preferable for the washing. 

Instead of using a filtering crucible, the precipitate may be filtered on paper, 
dried, washed through the filter with hot water into a weighed platinum dish, 
evaporated to dryness, dried at 110“ C., and weighed as K 2 PtClB. 


THE MODIPTED CHLOllOPLATIXATE METHOD 

Application, — The method is applicable in the presence of chlorides, sul- 
fates, phosphates, nitrates, carbonates, borates and silicates, wilts of srHliiim, 
barium, calcium, strontium, nuignesium, iron and ahimina, and is es])ecially 
suited for the estimation of potassium in salines, potassium salts, and fer- 
tilizers in w'hich only the potassium is desired. 

Principle. — On evaporating a solution containing potassium with a slight 
excess of chloroplatinic acid, the ])otassiuin is completely transformed into 
potassium chloroplatinate which is insoluble in strong alcohol, while any of 
the other chloroplatinates which may be formed are either dissolved or decom- 
posed by alcohol, so that tlie excess of chloroplatinic acid may be readily 
removed. After dissolving the KjPtCU along with any other soluble sails 
contained in the residue in hot water, the |)latiiium is precipitated from tlio 
solution by magnesium, and from the weight of platinum so obtained, the 
amount of potassium present is calculated. 

Procedure. — To the solution slightly acidified with hydrochloric acid, achl 
chloroplatinic acid solution slightly in excess of that necessary for the complete 
precipitation of the potassium present, and evaporate the solution on the steam 
bath to a syrupy consistency, i.e,, until solidification occurs on cooling. Flood 
the cooled residue with a small quantity of alcohol of at least 80% strength, 
grind thoroughly with a pestle made by enlarging the end of a glass rod, and 
allow to stand one-half hour. The alcoholic solution should be colored if an 
excess of chloroplatinic acid lias been used. Pour the liquid through a small 
filter, using suction if desired, and before adding more alcohol, rub up the 
residue again with the pestle. Now continue the washing by decantation with 
small portions of alcohol until the wash liquid becomes colorless. Three or 
four washings usually suffice. Transfer the precipitate to the filter and wash 
two or three times with alcohol. 

Dissolve the precipitate of K 2 ptCU along with any other soluble salts 
present in hot water, washing it through the filter into a beaker of couvenierit 
size. To the hot srjlution add about 4 ml. of concentrated HCl and approxi- 
mately 0.5 gram magnesium for every 0.2 gram potassium present. A lump 
of stick magnesium is preferable but magnesium ribbon pressed into the form 
of a ball and held at the bottom of the beaker with a glass rod with occasinmil 
stirring will give good results. When the action has [iractically ceased, add a 
few ml. of hydrochloric acid and allow the flocculent platinum to settle, pre- 
ferably by allowing the beaker to .set for an hour on the hot plate. 
supernatant litiuid should be perfectly clear and limpid like water if reduction 

“ Hicb, J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 5, 650 (1913). 
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is complete. To make sure, add more magnesium, in which case the solution 
will darken if reduction be incomplete. To the completely reduced solution, 
add concentrated hydrochloric acid, and boil to dissolve any basic salts, filter, 
wash thoroughly with hot water, ignite, and weigh as platinum. 

PtX0.4006 = K; X0.4825 = K2O; X0.7()38 = KC1. 

Remarks. — If the solution contains very large amounts of iron, alumina, or 
silica, it is preferable to remove the greater part of these before proceeding to 
the determination of potassium. Care should be taken to insure the complete 
icinoval of the soluble chloroplatinates from the residue without the use of an 
excessive amount of alcohol, and also that the subsequent reduction of the 
potassium cliloroplatiiiate with magnesium be CMunplete. 


LINDO-GLADDIXG METHOD 

Application. — This method is applicable in the presence of chlorides, 
.sulfates, and phosphates of the alkalies and magnesium. 

Principle. — The potassium is precipitated as KaPtCG and the Boluble 
chloroplatinates removed by washing with 80% alcohol. The impurities in 
the precipitate are then washed out by a strong solution of ammonium chloride 
saturated with KaPtGl 5 and the wash solution is removed by again washing with 
iilcohol. The purified KaPtCU is finally dried and weighed. 

Procedure. — To the .solution, slightly acidified with hydrochloric acid, add 
an excess of chloroplatinie acid solution, and evaporate on the water bath to a 
11 lick paste, avoiding the absorption of ammonia. Treat the residue with 80% 
alcohol. Wash the precipitate thoroughly with 80% alcohol both by decanta- 
tion and on the filter, continuing the washing after the filtrate is colorless. 
Wash finally with 10 ml. of aiumonium chloride solution prepared as foUoTv^s; 
Dissolve 100 grams of pure ammonium chloride in 500 ml. of water, add from 
5 to 10 grama of potassium chloroplatinate (KsPtCU) and shake at intervals 
for six to eight hours. Allow the mixture to settle over night and filter. 
Rqieat the washing with .successive portions of the ammonium chloride solution 
five or six times in order to remove the impurities from the precipitate. Wash 
again thoroughly with 80% alcohol, dry for 30 minutes at 100 ” C., cool in a 
desiccator and weigh as KzPtCiu. Tim precipitate should be perfectly soluble 
iu water. 

K2pt('l6X0.1008 = K; XO.I 937 -K 2 O; X0,3067 = KC1; and X 0.3584 ^KzSO^. 

THE PERCHLORATE METHOD 

Application. — This method is applicable in the presence of chlorides and 
nitrates of barium, calcium, magnesium and the alkali metals, and also in the 
presEnce of phosphates. Sulfates should not be present. 

'’Association of Official Agricultural Chemists, Methods of Aiial>^is, 2 ud., 1925. 
Washington, D. C. 

“ Wense^Zeit, angew. Chem., 691 (1891); 233 (1892); Caspari, Zeit angew. Chem., 

. (1393). The perchlorate method i^ith n-butyl alcohol and ethyl acetate, as the wash 
h^iuid is described on page ^4. CJ. F. Smith (J. Am. Clicm. Soc., 45, 2072 (1923)) 
UMes ii-buiyl alcohol as the wash liquid. 
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Principle. — The separation depends on the insolubility of potassium per- 
chlorate, and the solubility of sodium and other perchlorates in 97% alcohol. 

Procedure. — To the neutral or slightly acidified solution, add twice as 
much perchloric acid as is required to convert al^ the bases present into 
perchlorates, and evaporate on the steam bath with stirring to a syrupy con- 
sistency. Add a little hot water and continue the evaporation with constant 
stirring until all the hydrochloric acid is expelled and heavy fumes of perchloric 
acid are given off. Avoid excessive loss of perchloric acid. Stir up the cooled 
mass thoroughly vrith 20 ml. of 97% alcohol to which 0 . 2 % perchloric acid has 
been added, but avoid breaking up the potassium perchlurnte crystals too 
finely or else they may pass through the filter. Allow the mixture to settle, 
and decant the alcohol off through a filtering crucible. Repeat the washing 
once by decantation and then warm to remove the alcohol. Dissolve the 
residue in hot w^ater, add about a half gram of perchloric acid and evaporate 
again until fumes of perchloric acid are given off. Wash the residue once by 
decantation and then several times on the filter. Remove the adliering wash- 
liquid by washing with pure 97% alcohol, dry in an oven at 110 to 130® C. 
and finally heat in a muffle for 15 minutes at 350® Cool in u desiccator 
and weigh as ECIO 4 . 

KC104X0.2822 = K; X0.3399 = K20; X0.5381 = KC1. 


SHORT METHOD FOR POTASSIUM IN SILICATE ROCKS 

Application. — The method is applicable to silicate rocks and minerals wdiich 
are decomposed by digestion with HF and II 2 SO 4 , where only potassium is to 
be determined and wdiere extreme accuracy is not required. 

Principle. — The mineral is decomposed by hydrofluoric and sulfuric acids, 
the excess of acids expelled by gentle ignition, and the residue dissolved in dilute 
hydrochloric acid. The solution thus obtained is evaporated to dryness in 
the presence of a slight excess of chloroplatiiiic acid. The residue is washed 
with 95% alcohol containing 20 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid in a liter 
in order to remove the excess of chloroplatinic acid and soluble chloroplatinates. 
It is then washed through the filter with hot water, the potassium chloroplati- 
nate reduced to metallic platinum by means of magnesium, and the platinum 
weighed. From the weight of the platinum the weight of potassium is cal- 
culated. 

Procedure. — Weigh out a half gram sample of the mineral wdiich has been 
ground to pass a No. 200 sieve, place in a small platinum dish or a large platinum 
crucible, moisten with a few drops of w^ater, and add about 10 ml. of hydro- 
fluoric acid and the equivalent of about 1 ml. of concentrated sulfuric acid. 
Hold the dish with the tongs and heat it and its contents cautiously over the 
free flame until the mineral is broken up and apparently completely decomposed, 
which requires only a few minutes. Any dark color due to organic matter 

“ Use reagent grade 60% perchlpric acid. 

“ A temperature of 3,50“ C. is required for complete dehydration of KCIO4 which h^ 
been crystallized from aqueous solution. Smith and Ross, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 47 , 774 
and 1020 (1925). 

Hicks and Bailey, U. B. GeoL Survey Bull. 660, 51 (1917). 
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should be disregarded. Evaporate the solution on the steam bath to complete 
dryness, and during this operation agitate the solution occasionally by giving 
the dish a swirling motion with the tongs. This treatment is nearly always 
suflicient to decompose the mineral, but if decomposition seems incomplete 
add more hydrofluoric acid and evaporate a second time, agitating the mixture 
frequently. Heat the dish and its contents on a radiator to expel the excess 
of hydrofluoric and sulfuric acids. Finally ignite gently to make sure of the 
complete removal of ammonium salts and to destroy organic matter. This 
operation will also expel much of the sulfuric acid combined with the iron and 
aluminum, but care should be taken not to heat high enough to render the 
iron and aluminum insoluble in hydrochloric acid. Cover the residue with 
dilute hydrochloric acid, which must be free from ammonium salts, and digest 
on the steam bath until solution is complete, adding more water and acid if 
necessary. Flakes of organic matter may be neglected. 

The solution of the completely decomposed mineral is now' filtered into a 
small pyrex glass or porcelain evaporating dish, chloroplatinic acid slightly in 
excess of that necessary to combine w'ith all of the potassium present is added, 
and the solution evaporated on the steam bath until nearly all the hydrochloric 
arid is removed and the mass solidifies on cooling. Cover the cold residue with 
an alcnliol-acid solution prepared by adding 20 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric 
acid to 1 liter of 95% alcohol. Chloroplatinic acid and its soluble salts are 
likely to be occluded in the ferric sulfate and basic salts formed on evaporation, 
making their complete removal troublesome. The acid in the alcohol wash 
liquid tends to correct this difliculty by destroying the basic salts and changing 
a fjortiuii of the ferric sulfate into chloride, which is readily soluble in alcohol. 
If the residue is amorphous stir up the mixture gently with a glass rod made 
into a pestle and allow it to stand until it becomes crystalline, then grind up 
the residue thoroughly with the pestle and allow' it to stand a half hour, or 
until it becomes quite crystalline. Decant the solution through a filter paper. 
Grind the residue thoroughly with the pestle, add 10 ml. of the alcohol-acid 
wash solution, stir thoroughly, allow^ the suspension to settle, and decant the 
solution through the paper. Continue the washing by decantation, using 
small portions of the alcohol-acid solution and thoroughly stirring up the residue 
after each treatment, until the excess of chloroplatinic acid has been com- 
pletely removed, but be careful to keep the quantity of w^ash liquid around 
75 ml. 

Dissolve the residue, which consists of potassium chloroplatinate mixed 
with salts of iron, aluminum, calcium, sodium, and other metals, in hot water, 
and wash the solution through the filter into a convenient-size beaker. Acidify 
with hydrochloric acid, heat almost to boiling, and reduce the chloroplatinate 
to platinum by stirring the solution with magnesium. About 1 ml. of concen- 
trated hydrochloric acid and 0.5 gram of magnesium should be added for each 
0>2 gram of potassium present. A lump of stick magnesium is preferable, but 
a Wad of magnesium ribbon held at the bottom of the beaker with a glass rod 
with occasional stirring will give good results. After the complete reduction of 
the platinum and the complete solution of the magnesium allow the mixture to 
i^tand on the hot plate for an hour or so. The platinum will coagulate on the 
bottom of the beaker, and the solution will become colorless and limpid like 
Water. To make sure of complete reduction add more magnesium, when, if 
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reduction is incomplete, the solution will darken. Finally add strong hydro- 
chloric acid, boil the solution, filter through paper, and wash thoroughly with 
hot \«'ater. The platinum is then ignited in a small porcelain crucible, cooled 
in a desiccator, and weighed. 

rtX0.4006=K; X0.4825=K20; X0.7638=KC1. 


OTHER METHODS 

Among other methods which have been proposed and used for the deter- 
mination of potassium, may be mentioned the cobaltinitrite method the 
bitartrate method the colorimetric method;” the spectroscopic method 
the chloronitrotoluenesulfonate method; ^ and the naidhol yellow S method.-'' 

>< Addie and Wood, J. Chem. Soc., 77, 1076 (1900); Dnishcl, Am, J. Sci. (4), 24, 43.3 
(1907); 26, 329 and 555 (1908); Bowser, J. Am. Chem. Sor.., 33, 1752 (1911). U. S. 
Dept. Agii. Bull. Chem., Bull. 132, pp. 137, 152 and 1.59. 

“Bayer, Chem. Ztg., 17, 686 (1893). 

” Cameron and Failyer, J. Am. Chem. 8oe., 25, 1063 (1903) ; Hill, J. Am. Chem. Sis ., 
25, 990 (1903). 

” Gooch and Hart, Am. J. Sci. (3), 24, 448 (1891). 

* 6-Chlnro-5-nitro-m-toluene sulfonate. Davies and Davies, .). Chem. Six^., 123, 
2976 (1923). 

’’The potassium salt of 2,4-dinitru-l-napthul-7-sulfuiiic acid. Clark and Willits, 
Ind. Eng. Chem., Anal. Ed., 8, 209 (1936). 
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Sodium, Na, 22.097; sp.gr. 0,07; m.p. 07.5° C.; h.p. 880® C.; 
oxides Na20, NatOs, IfajOj 

OCCURRENCE 

Sodium is an abundant eloment widely disseminated in nature constituting 
2.75% of known terrestrial matter.*^ It is found in many rock.s and minerals 
and is an important constituent of feld.si)ar, of the nepheline group of silicates, 
of certain pyroxenes, and of many other minerals. It is abundant in rock salt 
and other saline residues, in ocean water and salt lakes, and is present in nearly 
.'ill natural waters. Sodium nitrate occurs in Chile, sodium borate in Cali- 
fornia, and sodium sulfate in Western United States, Canada and Russia. 


detection of sodium 

Sodium is usually idcntiiied by the color which it imparts to the flame or by 
means of the spectroscope. The solution is prepared as directed below under 
Solution of Sample and is freed from all constituents other than the chlorides 
of magnesium and the alkalies according to the methods given under Separa- 
tions. With exceedingly small amounts of sodium, it may be necessary to 
remove the magnesium also. After acidifying with hydrochloric acid, a drop 
of the solution is brought into the flame by nu'.an8 of a loop of platinum wire. 
In the presence of sodium, the flame assumes an intense yellow color, which is 
usually sufficient to identify the element. The results may be confirmed by 
examining the flame in the spectroscope, when the characteristic yellow sodium 
Hue will be prominent even in the presence of traces of sodium. The spectrum 
of sodium is shown on Plate II (p. 119). As a matter of fact, the ever-presence 
of the sodium line is a hindrance to the success of the method, but by observing 
the sudden change in the intensity of the line, little trouble will be experienced 
in detecting exceedingly small amounts of the metal. 

In waters and soluble salts, it is usually sufiicient to test directly the con- 
centrated solution in the flame or spectroscope. 

Precipitation of sodium as zinc, magnesium, cobalt or nickel ’’ uranyl 
acetate as described under direct determination of sodium on pages 878 to 881 

** aarke, F. W., U. S. Geol. Survey Bull. 770, p. 34 (1924). 

“ Caley, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 51, 1965 (1929). 

“I’elstein and Ward, Analyst, 56, 345 (1931). 
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ia of value in identifying the element. Other reactiona which may be utilized 
in the identification of sodium is by precipitation as pyroantimpiiate 
(HiNaiSbsOT'HsO) and as caesium sodium bismuth nitrate (CssNaBi(N 02 ) 6 . 
The filtrate from the determination of potassium as chloroplatinate (page 869) 
may be treated with formic acid and ammonia to remove platinum (page 881) 
and used for the detection of sodium. 


ESTIMATION OF SODIUM 

The estimation of sodium is required in the analysis of rocks, minerals, soils, 
waters, brines, saline residues, and many technical products. It is of particular 
importance in the analysis of glass and refractories. 


SOLUTION OF SAMPLE 

Solution of the sample is effected in the same manner as described for 
potassium, pages 863 and 864. 


SEPARATIONS 

Separations from all constituents except the alkali metals are made in the 
same manner as described for potassium, pages 864 to 868. Sodium is Beparatcd 
along with lithium from potassium, rubidium and caesium by the chlnropl&ti' 
nate and perchlorate method for potassium (pages 869 and 871) and by the 
n-butyl alcohol-ethyl acetate procedure, pages 884 to 886, The separation of 
sodium from lithium is accomplished by the methods for lithium, pages 
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to 891, and by precipitation as NaCl from a solution of the perchlorates in 
anhydrous n-butyl alcohol containing HCl, page 886. 

SEPARATION OF SODIUM FROM LARGE AMOUNTS OF POTASSIUM 

When the determination of a small amount of sodium in the presence of a 
large amount of potassium is required, it may be desired to first concentrate the 
sodium by removal of a part of the potassium. Fur this purpose proceed as 
directed for separating potassium from a large amount of sodium, page 868. 
The sodium will be found in the filtrate along with some potassium and salts 
of other metals originally present. Interfering substances are then separated 
as directed under Separations and the sodium determined by one of the methods 
given below. 


METHODS FOR DETERMINATION OF SODIUM 

DETERMINATION AS SODIUM CHLORIDE 

Sodium is commonly weighed as NaCl when it is already present as such 
or after conversion of other forms into the chloride. In the case of salts of 
volatile acids, such as nitrates for instance, the transformation is made by 
evaporating the .solution to dryness with hydrochloric acid repeatedly or until 
only the chloride remains. When the sodium i.s present as a salt of a non- 
volatile acid, the latter is removed and the transformation effected according 
to the methods under Separations. 

Usually the solution in which sodium chloride is to be determined will 
contain ammonium salts from some preA'iou.s operation. In such cases, proceed 
as follows : Evaporate the sodium chloride solution, which must contain no other 
non-volatile substance, in a platinum dish to complete dryness on the water 
bath. Cover the dish with a watch-glass, and cautiously dry the residue in 
an air bath at 110 to 130“ C. Make sure that no loss of sodium chloride is 
sustained by decrepitation during drying and subsequent ignition. Heat the 
dish and contents over a free flame held in the hand and moved back and forth 
under the dish in order to remove ammonium salts. But to avoid loss of 
sodium chloride by volatilization, take care not to heat the dish to more than a 
faint redness in any one spot and not to raise the temperature of the salt above 
incipient fusion. Cool the residue, dissolve it in a little water, and filter from 
the carbonaceous matter into a weighed platinum dish. Acidify the filtrate 
with hydrochloric acid and evaporate it to dryness on the water or steam bath.*^ 
Dry the residue in an oven at 110 to ISO^ C., ignite cautiously over a free 

Addition of 10 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid at the point where the salt 
begins to separate out will tend to prevent subsequent decrepitation. 
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flame, taking the precautions mentioned above to prevent loss of sodium 
chloride, cool in a desiccator, and weigh as NaOl. 

NaCl X 0.3934 =Na; XO.SSOS^NaaO. 

DETERMINATION AS SODIUM SULFATE 

Sodium is often determined by weighing as Na 2 S 04 when it is present as 
such or after conversion of other forms into the sulfate. In the ca.se of salts 
of volatile acids, the change into the sulfate is made by simply evaporating the 
solution with a slight excess of sulfuric acid. With salts of non-volatile acids, 
the transformation Ls effected according to" the methods under Separations. 
When the sodium is present a.s an organic salt, the substance i.s moistened with 
concentrated sulfuric acid and carefully heated over a free flame until fumes 
cease to come off. The residue is dissolved in water and filtered from the 
carbonaceous matter. 

As a rule the solution in which sodium sulfate is to be determined will 
contain an excess of sulfuric acid. In such cases, evaporate the solution to 
dryness in a weighed platinum dish, and cautiously ignite the dry residue until 
fumes cease to come off. Cool, add a lump of ammonium carbonate to the 
contents of the dish, and ignite a second time at dull red heat until no mure 
fumes are given off. Cool in a desiccator and weigh as NaaSOj. Repeat the 
ignition with the addition of ammonium carbonate until a constant weiglit is 
obtained. 

In case an excess of sulfuric acid is not present, evaporate the solution to 
dryness in a weighed platinum dish, ignite, cool in a desiccator and weigh as 
Na2S04. 


Na2SO4X0.3238 = Na; X0.4364 = Na 2 O; X0.8230 = NaCl. 


DETERMINATION BY DIFFERENCE 

Ordinarily sodium and potassium are w^eighed together a.s chlorides or 
sulfates as detailed above for sodium. Potassium is then detennined by ijhc 
of the methods given above, pages 869 to 872, and the value for sodium ob- 
tained by difference. 


DETERMINATION AS SODIUM ZINC URANYL ACETATE*' 

.Application. — The method is applicable to the determination of small 
amounts of sodium in the presence of moderate amounts of potassium, ao'j 
monium, magnesium, calcium and barium, and small amounts of litbiuin iinn 
strontium preferably as chlorides. Sulfates may be present if the solutif^^^ 
does not contain calcium, barium or strontium.*® Phosphates, silicati'S 
oxalates, and tartrate.s interfere. 

Barber and Kolthoff, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 50, 1625 (1928). 

” Usually the reai^nt will contain some sulfate so that if barium, calcium or stronti o'n 
is present in the sr)dium solution, barium should be added to the reagent in quantiiy 
BUmcient to remove the sulfate. 
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Principle. — Sodium is precipitated as sodium zinc uranyl acetate — 
NaZn(U02)8(C2H*Oi)g'6H40 — and weighed. 

Special Reagents Required.— Weigh 77 grams of Crystallized Uranyl Ace- 
tate (U02(C2H302)2‘2H20) and transfer to a 000 ml. beaker. Add 13.3 ml. of 
glacial acetic acid and 410 ml. of distilled water. Warm to about 70® C. and 
stir until solution is complete (= Solution A). 

Weigh 231 grams of crystallized zinc acetate (Zn(C2ll302)2'3H20) into a 
tared 600 ml. beaker. Add 6.6 ml. of glacial acetic acid, 262 ml. of distilled 
water, warm to 70® C. and stir until solution is complete (= Solution B), 

Mix solutions A and B at about 70“ C., cool to approximately 20“ C., and 
allow to stand for 24 hours. Filter into a clean, dry glass bottle. The solution 
thus prepared is practically i>ermaneiit, but filtration may be required from 
tiiiic to time as the reagent must be free from turbidity when used (= Zinc 
uranyl acetate solution), 

Saturate %% ethyl alcohol with sodium zinc uranyl acetate at 20“ C. 
{- wash alcohol). 

Procedure. — Prepare a solution of the sample as directed on page 876 and 
separate interfering substances as directed on page 876. If the solution 
contains more than 20 mg. NaCl or more than 60 mg. KCl dilute it to definite 
volume in a volumetric flask with water, and take an aliquot portion containing 
not more than the alnjvc amounts of XaCl and KCl. Place the neutral solution 
thus obtained in a small pyrex beaker and evaporate to a volume of about 1 ml. 
or as far as fK)ssil)le without the separation of salts. Add to the concentrated 
soliition at least 10 ml, of tlie zinc uranyl acetate reagent for each ml. of the 
concentrated solution and stir thoroughly. Partly immerse the beaker con- 
taining the solution in a water bath at 20“ C. (drU), and stir occasionally for 
80 to 4.5 minutes. Filter through a weighed filtering crucible, using gentle 
suction. Pas.s all of the soliitioii through the filter and suck it dry. Wash 
the precipitate 5 to 10 time,s, successively with 2 ml. portions of the zinc uranyl 
acetate reagent, sucking the filter dry after each application of reagent. Then 
wash the precipitote five times with 2 ml. portions of 95% ethyl alcohol satu- 
rated with sodium zinc uranyl acetate at 20“ C. Finally wash thoroughly with 
ether to remove the alcohol, and suck dry air through the filter to remove the 
ether. Wipe the crucible clean with a moist and then a dry towel. Place the 
crucible containing the precipitate in the balance case, which should preferably 
contain a de.siccating agent, for 10 minutes and Aveigh as (NaCaH802*Zn- 
(C^^HnOO - 3U02(C2llD02)‘r 6II2O). 

Weight of prccipitateX0.01495 = Na; X0.0202 = Na20; X0.0381 = NaCI. 

MAGNESIUM URANYL ACETATE METHOD FOR SODIUM 

Application. — This method is applicable in the presence of the chlorides of 
potassium, ammonium, calcium, magnesium, barium, strontium, iron, alu- 
minum, chromium. Sulfate may be present when barium and strontium are 
absent and calcium and ammonium are low. Anions which precipitate uranium 
in acetic acid solution should be absent (See p. 878). 

*“Ciiley and Foulk, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 51^ 1664 (1929); Barber and Kolthoff, 
'h Am. Chem. Soc., 51, 3233 (1929); Caley and Sickmon, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 52, 4247 
(1930); Culsy, J. Am. Chem. &)C., 54, 432 (1032). 
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Principle. — Sodium is precipitated as sodium magnesium uranyl acetate 
(NaCaHB02-Mg(C2H,O2)2-3UOa(CJLO2)2-f>HH2O), dried and weighed. 

Special Reagents Required. — Place 90 grams of uranium acetate (UOs- 
(C2H302)2'2H20) and 60 ml. of glacial acetic acid in a 2-liter Erlerimeyer flask, 
and add suflicient distilled water to make 1 liter, measured by a mark on the 
side of the flask. Warm to 70° G. and stir until solution is complete (= Solu- 
tion A). 

Place 600 grams of magnesium acetate (Mg(C2H302)2’4Hs0) and 60 ml. 
of glacial acetic acid in a 2-liter Erlenmeyer flask, and add suflicient distilled 
water to make 1 liter, measured by a mark on the side of the flask. Warm to 
70° C. and stir until solution is complete (= Solution B). 

Mix together solutions .4 and B at 70° C., and then cool to 20° 0. Allow 
the solution to stand at this temperature for 2 hours or longer, filter through a 
dry paper into an amber-colored bottle, and preserve for use away from direct 
sunlight. If further precipitation occurs, the solution should be filtered again 
before it is used (= Magnesium uranyl acetate solution). 

Saturate 95% cthvl alcohol at 29° C. with drv sodium magnesium uranyl 
acetate (NaC2lL02-Mg(G2H303)2aT02(C2H302)2*6HH20) and filter (= Wash 
liquid). 

Preparation of Test Sample. — Prepare a solution of the sample to be tested 
as directed on page 876, and separate interfering substances as directed on 
page 876, finally obtaining a neutral solution preferably in the form of chloride. 

If the prepared solution contains more than 25 mg. of sodium (Na), dilute 
the solution to definite volume with distilled water in a volumetric flask, and 
take an aliquot portion containing 25 mg. of sodium or less. 

Procedure. — Place the neutral solution containing the sodium, preferably 
as chloride, in an Erlenmeyer flask or beaker and evaporate to a volume of 5 ml. 
or less, but separation of salts should be avoided. Add rapidly 100 to 250 ml. 
of the magnesium uranyl acetate solution depending on the quantity of sodium 
present. Partially immerse the vessel containing the mixture in a water bath 
maintained at 20° C. (d:l°) and .stir vigorously for 30 to 45 minutes. Filter 
through a weighed filtering crucible using geiitle suction, transferring the 
precipitate to the crucible by means of the magnesium uranyl acetate solution. 
Wash the precipitate with 5 ml. portions of the alcohol wash liquid, allowing 
the crucible to be sucked dry after each w^a.shing. Dry the crucible and con- 
tents in an oven at 105 to 110° C, for 30 minutes, cool in a desiccator, and 
weigh as sodium magnesium uranyl acetate (NaC2Ha02'Mg(C2H302)2‘3U0r 

(C2H302)2-63^H20). 

Weight of precipitate X 0.0 153 = Na; X0.0206 = Na2O; X0.0389 = NaCl. 

Remarks. — During filtration the solution should be continually agitated 
to prevent the crystalline precipitate from adhering to the sides of the vessel. 
The wash liquid should preferably be delivered from a graduated wash bottle 
having a fine tip. The end of the washing process is indicated by the wash 
liquid going through colorless. Ordinarily 30 to 50 ml. of wash liquid will be 
required. Frequently salts may be thrown out of solution in the filtrate by 
the alcohol, giving the appearance of the precipitate running through the filter. 

When sodium is to be determined in the presence of large quantities of 
potassium as in commercial potassium chloride, the potassium may be fi^^^ 
partly removed by the method given on page 877 or by the following method: 
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Dissolve 1 gram of the sample in 5 ml. of distilled water and add a hot solu- 
tion containing 2 grams of ammonium perchlorate in 3 ml. of water and 25 ml. 
of 95% ethyl alcohol. Mix, cool to room temperature, filter, and wash the 
precipitate 5 times with 2 ml. portions of 95% alcohol. Evaporate the filtrate 
to dryness, take up the residue in 1 ml. of water, and follow the procedure out- 
lined above. This method is applicable to caustic potash after neutralizing 
with hydrochloric acid. 

When the sodium content of the sample is around 1 milligram or less it is 
pretoable to reduce the volume of the solution to 1 or 2 ml. before adding the 
inMj^esium urai^d acetate solution, but in all cases care must be taken to avoid 
separation of salts. 

Quantities of sodium up to 50 milligrams can be handled by the method but 
greater care is required than with the recommended quantity of 25 milligrams. 

The milliliters of reagent added should be at least 10 times the number of 
milligrams of sodium present, but in any case 100 milliliters of reagent should 
he used. An excess of reagent will do no harm. 

DIRECT DETERMINATION OF SODIUM IN SILICATE MATERIALS 

After silicate materials have been decomposed with hydrofluoric and sul- 
furic acids a.s described on pages 883 and 884, or by the J. Lawrence Smith 
method (page 882) sodium may be determined directly by either the zinc or 
magnesium uranyl acetate method as described above. 


DETERMINATION OF SODIUM IN THE FILTRATE AFTER 
REMOVING POTASSIUM AS CHLOROPLATINATE 

A direct detenniruition of sodium may be made by removing the platinum 
from the filtrate obtained in the detenninatlon of potassium by the Chloro- 
platinate Method, page 809, and finally weighing the sodium as NaCl or 
Na2S04. 

Carefully transfer the filtrate obtained in the determination of potassium 
by the Chloroplatinate Method, page 869, to a small beaker of convenient size 
and evaporate on the water or steam bath to remove most of the alcohol. 
Dilute to about 100 to 200 ml. with water, depending on the amount of plati- 
num present. Add 5 ml. of formic acid,^^ and boil until the solution turns 
brown and initial reduction of platinum is indicated. Then add a slight excess 
of ammonia and continue boiling for a few minutes. Allow the mixture to 
stand on the hot plate for the platinum to settle. Filter hot and wash free 
from chloride with hot water. 

Evaporate the combined filtrate and washings to dryne.ss on the water or 
steam bath and ignite gently to remove ammonium salts and organic matter. 
Dissolve in water, filter into a weighed platinum dish and determine the sodium 
as NaCl or as NagSO* as described on page 877 or 878. 

Remarks. — The platinum may also be reduced with hydrogen in which case 
evaporation to remove ammonium salts and organic matter is not necessary. 

” Chem. News, 75 , 256 (1897) . A test for non-volatile matter should be made on the 
formic acid and if necessary a correction made in the weight of NaCl or Na 3 S 04 obtained. 
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For this purpose the water solution is placed in a small Erlenmeyer flask fitted 
with a two-hole rubber stopper carrying an inlet and outlet tube.y The solution 
is heated nearly to boiling and the flask is connected to a hydrogen generator. 
Hydrogen is run into the solution until all air is expelled and the solution is 
saturated. The outlet tube is then closed and the solution allowed to stand 
under slight pressure from the generator until the platinum is completely 
reduced. The flask is then disconnected, the excess hydrogen blown out of the 
flask, the solution filtered, evaporated, and the sodium finally weighed as 
NaCl or Na 2 S 04 . 


OTHER METHODS FOR SODIUM 

Direct determination of sodium as sodium caesium bismuth nitrate ^ is of 
interest. Indirect volumetric determination of sodium ““ after precipitation 
as the triple acetate (pages 878 and 879) has received considerable attention 
and is of interest particularly where exceedingly small quantities of sodium 
are involved. 

DETERMINATION OF THE ALKALIES IN SILICATES 
BY THE J. LAWRENCE SMITH METHOD 

Principle. — By heating the substance with 1 part of ammonium chloride 
and 8 parts of calcium carbonate, and leaching the sintered mass with water, 
the allmlies are obtained in solution in the form of chlorides along with some 
calcium, while the remaining metals are for the most part left behind as in- 
soluble oxides, and the silica is changed to calcium silicate. 

Procedure. — Triturate 0.5 gram of the finely powdered mineral with an 
equal quantity of pure ammonium chloride in an agate mortar, add .3 grams of 
precipitated calcium carbonate and mix intimately with the former. Trans- 
fer the mixture to a platinum crucible (preferably the J. LiiwTenco Smith 
alkali crucible), rinse the mortar with 1 gram of calcium carbonate and add to 
the contents of the crucible. Place the covered crucible in a slightly inclined 
position with the top protected from the heat of the flame. This can be done 
by setting the crucible in a hole in a cylinder of fire clay, as shown in Fig. 108. 
Gradually heat the crucible over a small flame until no more ammonia is 
evolved, but avoid heating sufficiently to cause the evolution of ammonium 
chloride. This should require about fifteen minutes. Then raise the teni- 
perature until finally the lower three-fourths (and no more) of the crucible is 
brought to a red heat, and maintain this temperature for one hour. Allow 
the crucible to cool and remove the sintered cake by gently tapping the inverted 
crucible. Should this not be possible, digest the mass a few minutes with 

»Bal], J. Chem. Soc., 95, 2126 (1909): 97, 1408 (1910); 103, 2110 and 2130 (1913) 

** Caley, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 52, 1349 (1930); Dobins and Byrd, J. Am. Chem. Soe.* 
53, 3288 (1931); Furman, Caley and Schoonover, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 54, 1344 (1932); 
Kolthoff and Lingane, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 55, 1871 (1933). 

Am. J. Sri. (3), 1, 269 (1871); Hillebrand, U. 8. GeoL Survey Bull, 422, 171 (1910)- 

* Blank determinations should be run on calcium carbonate, and co^ection^ 
made for its alkali content. 
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water to soften the oake, and then wash it into a platinum dish.^^ Heat the 
covered dish with 50 to 75 ml. of water for half an hour, reduce the large parti- 
cles to a fine powder by rubbing with a pestle in the dish, and decant the clear 
solution through a filter. Wash the residue four times by decantation, transfer 
to a filter, and wash with hut water until a few ml. of the washings give only a 
slight turbidity with silver nitrate. To 
make sure the decomposition of the mineral 
has been complete, treat the residue with 
hydrochloric acid. No trace of undecom- 
pnsed mineral should remain undissolved. 

The aqueous extract obtained in the 
above operation contains the chlorides of 
ralcium and the alkalies. To remove the 
calcium, treat the solution with ammonia 
and ammonium carbonate, heat to boiling, 
filter and w^ash the residue. As this pre- 
cipitate invariably retains some alkali salts, 
it should be dissolved in hydrochloric acid 
and the precipitation repeated. Evaporate 
the filtrate to dryness in a platinum dLsh,®* 
and expel the ainmonium salts by gentle 
ignition over a moving flame. After cool- 
ing, dissolve the residue in a little water, 
and add a few drops of ammonia and 
ainrmmium oxalate to remove the last trace 
of calcium. After standing several hours, filter off the calcium oxalate, receive 
the filtrate in a weighed platinum dish, evaporate to dryness and ignite gently 
to remove ammonium salts. Moisten the cooled mass with hydrochloric acid 
to transform any carbonate into chloride, and again evaporate to dryness and 
ignite gently as described for NaCl, page 877. Cool in a desiccator and weigh 
the combined chlorides. Dissolve in water, and if an insoluble residue remains, 
filter off, weigh and deduct from the w^eight of the chlorides. Determine the 
potassium by one of the methods already described, pages 869 to 872, and 
obtain the value for sodium by difference. 



DETERMINATION OF THE ALKALIES IN SILICATES BY THE 
HYDROFLUORIC ACID METHOD 

Procedure. — Weigh out a half gram sample of the finely powdered mineral, 
place in a small platinum dish or a large platinum crucible, moisten with a few' 
drops of water, and add about ID ml. of concentrated hydrofluoric acid and 
- ml. of 1:3 sulfuric acid. Hold the dish with the tongs and heat it and its 
^■ontents cautiously over the free flame for a few minutes. Evaporate the 
‘Solution on the steam bath to complete dryness, and during this evaporation 
‘■i^Kitate the solution occasionally by giving the dish a swirling motion with the 
longs. This treatment is nearly always sufficient to decompose the mineral, 
hut if decomposition seems incomplete add more hydro Buoric acid and evaporate 

“ A Pytex glass or porcelain dish tnuy be used i[ platinum is not available. 
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a second time, agitating the mixture frequently. With refractory silicates it 
may be desirable to digest the mineral with the acid mixture in a covered 
crucible for an hour or so. Heat the dish and its contents on a radiator to 
expel the excess of hydrofluoric and sulfuric acids. Cover the residue with 
dilute hydrochloric acid and digest on a steam bath until solution is complete, 
adding more water and acid if necessary. Flakes of organic matter which 
remain undissolved may be neglected. Remove the iron, alumina, calcium, 
magnesium, etc., by the methods described under Separations, pages 864 to 868. 
Finally weigh the sodium and potassium together as sulfates as described on 
page 878. Determine the potassium according to the modified chloroplatinate 
or Lindo-Gladding Method, pages 870 and 871, and obtain sodium by difference. 

Note. — ^F nlloi^iiig the decomposition of silicates by one of the above luethtHls, 
sodium may be determined directly by the zinc or magnesium uranyl acetate method as 
indicated on page 878. 


N-BUTYL ALCOHOL-ETHYL ACETATE METHOD FOR THE 
SEPARATION AND DETERMINATION OF THE ALKALIES 


Application. — This method is applicable in the presence of the chlorides of 
the alkali metals. 

Principle. — The alkali metals are first obtained a.s chlorides free from all 
other constituents and arc then converted into perchlorates. Sodium and 
lithium are dissolved out in a mixture of n-butyl alcohol and ethyl acetate, tin* 
mixture is filtered through a filtering crucilde which leaves the perchlorates of 
potassium, rubidium, and caesium on the filter ready to be dried and weiglied, 
and sodium and lithium in the filtrate. Sodium is precipitated by adding a 
solution of H(/l gas in n-butyl alcohol, as NaCl, and weighed. Lithium is 
finally converted to Li 2 S 04 and weiglied. 

Special Reagents Required. — 60% reagent grade perchloric acid containing 
not more than. 0.1 rag. of non-volatile matter per ml. 

Reagent grade, anhydrous n-butyl alcohol, with boiling range of llt>” 
118” C, at 760 m.m. (d. 25”/4 .8065) preferably dried by refluxing over metallic 
calcium. 


Reagent grade, anhydrous ethyl acetate, frrie from ethyl alcohol, vvith 
purity of 99.7 to 100%. 

N-butyl alcohol containing 20% HCl prepared by passing dry HCl gas inf^^ 
the n-butyl alcohol to obtain a solution slightly stronger than required, 
proper concentration is then obtained by dilution with n-butyl alcohol. 


'^Hillebrand, W. F.. U. S. Geol. Survey Bull. 422, p. 31 (1910) (reprinted, 1910)* 
A large porcelain crucible fitted with a triangle to support the crucible serves well as a 
radiator for this puj 7 X)se. 


" Smith, J. Am. Chem. Soc., M, 2816 (1022); 4S, 203 (1023); Smilhr 

3. Am. Ghem. Soc., 47, 762 (1025); Smith and Bon, J. Am. Chim. Soo., 47, 774 (192a). 
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N-butyl alcohol containing 6-7% HCi prepared by diluting 40 ml. of the 
20% solution with 100 ml. of n-butyl alcohol. 

Separation of Potassium, Rubidium and Caesium as Perchlorates. — 

Obtain the mixed chlorides of the alkali metals free from other constituents 
as directed under solution of sample (pages 863 to 864), and Separations 
(pages 864 to 809). Dissolve in a little water and transfer to a 150 ml. beaker. 
Add two or three times the equivalent quantity of pure 60% perchloric acid 
(not less than 1 ml. in any case), and carefully evaporate to complete dryness 
on the hot plate at not over 350° C. Expel any HCIO^ condensed on the side 
Avails of the beaker by brushing Avith a free flame. Cool, dissolve in 5 ml. of 
Avater and repeat tlie evaporation on the hut plate. 

Cool the beaker and contents to about 80° C., add 10 to 20 ml. of a mixture 
of equal parts by volume of n-butyl alcohol and ethyl acetate and digest near 
the boiling point for 2 or 3 minutes. Cool to room temperature, and decant 
the supernatant liquid through a crucible which has been previously ignited 
and Aveighed. Wash the residue three times by decantation Avith 5 ml. portions 
of the n-butyl alcohol-ethyl acetate mixture. Beserve the filtrate. 

Dissolve the residue in tlie beaker in a minimum amount of hot water, and 
again evaporate to dryness. Cool, add 10 ml. of the n-butyl alcohol-ethyl 
acetate solvent, digest for 2 or 3 minutes near the boiling point, cool and filter 
through the original crucible. Transfer the precipitate to the crucible by means 
of the n-butyl alcohol-ethyl acetate reagent using a fine jet from a wash bottle, 
and finally wash 10 to 15 times with about 1 ml. portion of the reagent. Com- 
bine and reserve the filtrates and washings for the determination of lithium 
and sodium. 

Dry the original beaker on the hot plate, and then brush any unremoved 
particles of perchlorate into the crucible containing the bulk of the precipitate. 
Dry the crucible and preciintate in an oven at 110° C. for a few minutes, and 
finallv in a mulHe at 350° C. for 15 minutes. Cool in a desiccator and weigh 
as KCIO4. 

KC104X0.2822==K; X0.33.99 = K20; X0.5381 = KC1. 

The value for potassium thus found must be corrected for any rubidium 
and caesium present. The latter two elements may be determined as directed 
on page 894. 

Determination of Sodium. — Place the combined filtrates and washings from 
the above operation in a 150 ml. beaker and evaporate on the hot plate to 20 ml. 
in order to remove the ethyl acetate. Cool to room temperature. Add from 
a burette dropwise with constant stirring 1.5 ml. of n-butyl alcohol containing 
20% of HCI gas and then add rapidly 7 ml. more to form a 6% HCI solution. 
Heat to boiling over a wire gauze with a free flame to coagulate the NaCI. 
Cool, filter on a weighed filtering crucible, and wash 8 or 10 times with n-butyl 
alcohol containing 6 to 7% HCI gas, but keeping the wash liquid at a minimum. 
A rubber tipped glass rod may be used to transfer the precipitate to the crucible. 
Reserve the filtrate and washings for the determination of lithium. 

Dry the crucible and NaCl in an oven at 250® C. for 1 hour and then ignite 
a muflie at 600® C. for 5 to 8 minutes, or at a very dull red heat over a free 
name as described on page 877, Cool in a desiccator and weigh as impure NaCl. 
Wash the precipitate through the filter with hot water, dry and ignite the 
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crucible and filter again, cool and weigh. The loss in weight represents pure 
NaCl. 

To the weight of NaCl thus obtained there should be added 0.6 mg. for 
each 100 ml. of combined filtrate and washings, because of the sbght solubility 
of the NaCl in the wash liquid. 

Determination of Lithium. — To the combined filtrate and washings reserved 
above for the determination of lithium contained in a small beaker, add 1/0 
their volume of water forming two layers. Cover with a watch glass supported 
on glass hooks and evaporate on the steam bath in such a way as to avoid any 
condensation on the upper part of the beaker, which may cause loss by creeping. 
At the end add 5 to 10 ml. of water to make the removal of organic matter more 
complete before the perchloric acid takes elTeet. At the appearance of a slight 
brown coloration, remove the watch glass supports and rest the watch glas.s 
directly on the beaker. Heat the covered beaker ou a wire gauze with a free 
flame to fumes of perchloric acid. Remove any brown eulnratinn adhering to 
the beaker by brushing with the free flame. In case the perchloric acid is not 
sufficient to oxidize the last trace of organic matter a few drops more .should be 
added. When the brown color has been completely removed, add 0.5 ml. of 
concentrated sulfuric acid, replace the w'atch glass, and then fume off the acid 
on a hot plate or over a low flame on a wire gauze. Cool, add 5 to 10 ml. 
water and wash down the cover gla.s.s and inner walls of the beaker with water. 
Transfer to a platinum crucible which has been previously ignited and weighed 
with lid. 

Evaporate the solution cautiou.sly to dryness, cover the crucible, and heat 
preferably by a ring burner until every trace of acid is removed, Finally heat 
in a muffle at 600° C. or over a free flame at dull red heat a.s descrilied on page 
878 for 5 to 10 minutes. Repeat the ignition to constant weight. Cool in a 
desiccator and weigh os Li:S04+Na2S04. 

To correct for the Na2S04, deduct 0.7 mg. for each 100 ml. of combined 
filtrate and washing.s used in the determination and thus obtain the corrected 
weight of Li3S04. 

Corrected weight of Li2SO4X0.1262=Li; X0.2717=LhO; X0.7712 = LiCI. 



LITHIUM 

Lithium, Li, at.wt 6.94; sp.gT. 0.5d; m.p. 186° C.; b.p. ItOO" C,; oxides LijO, Li|Ot 

« 

OCCURRENCE 


Litliium a comparativtily rare element, althuugh it is widely disseminated 
in nature, being found in nearly all igneous roeks and in many mineral springs. 
It is an important eonslituent of the minerals lepidulite, spodumenc, petalite, 
ainblogonite, triph}'lite, lithrophylite, and certain tourmalines. It frequently 
occurs in feldspar, muscovite and beryl. 


DETECTION OF LITHIUM 

Bring the sani|)le into solution and separate the alkali chlorides from other 
ronslituents as directed on page 888. Digest the dry chlorides with amyl 
alcohol, with a mixture of absolute alcohol and ether or wth n-butyl alcohol, 
filter, and evaporate the filtrate to dryness. Moisten the residue with dilute 
hydrochloric acid and examine it in the spectroscope. A bright red band and a 
faint orange line make up the flame spectrum of lithium, Plate II, page 119. 
These lie between the sodium line and the red potassium line and are easily 
recognized. 

Lithium salts impart a carmine-red color to the flame, which is obscured by 
sodium, and by large amounts of potassium. But by the proper use of a color 
screen, the lithium flame may be recognized in the presence of large amounts 
of sodium. 

("onfirmation of the presence of lithium may be had by the formation of the 
sparingly soluble lithium pho.sphate, fluoride, acid aluminate or stearate. 


ESTIMATION 

The estimation of lithium may be required in the analysis of rocks, minerals, 
nuneral waters, and certain technical and medicinal products such as glass, 
lithia waters, etc. 


S87 
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SOLUTION OF SAMPLE 

Solution of the sample is prepared in the same manner as described for 
potassium, pages 863 to 864. 


SEPARATIONS 

Separations are made in the same manner as described for sodium, page 
876. Sodium and potassium when present in large amounts may be partly 
removed by precipitation as described on page 868 and the lithium thereby 
concentrated. 


METHODS FOR DETERMINATION OF LITHIUM 

DETERMINATION AS LITHIUM CHLORIDE 

Lithium may be weighed as LiCl. The procedure is practically the same 
as that described for sodium, page 877, but since lithium chloride is very hygro- 
scopic, this salt must be weighed out of contact with the air. For this purpose 
the lithium chloride is ignited in a platinum crucible, cooled in a dessicator, 
and the crucible and contents weighed in a glass-stoppered weighing bottle. 

LiClX0.1637 = Li; X0.3524 "Li^O; X 1.2966 -Li 304. 


DETERMINATION AS LITHIUM SULFATE 

Lithium is weighed preferably as Li2804. The procedure is the same as that 
described for sodium, page 878 ; but since lithium bisulfate is easily broken up on 
heating, it is not necessary to ignite with ammonium carbonate. 

Lia8O4X0.1262 = Li; X0.27l7-Li2O; X0.7712-LiCl. 


THE GOOCH METHOD” 

Principle. — Lithium chloride is readily soluble in amyl alcohol, while 
sodium and potassium chlorides are not. 

" Gooch, Proc. Am. Acad. Arts Sci., 22 (N. S. 14), 177 (1886): Am. Chem. J., 
(1887). 
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Procedure. — Prepare a salution and remove all constituents except the 
chlorides of the alkali metals as directed on pai^e 888. Concentrate the solution 
as far as possible by evaporation, transfer it to a 50 ml. Erlenmeyer flask, add a 
small amount of amyl alcohol and heat cautiously on an asbestos plate until the 
water has been expelled and the boiling-point of the solution rises to about that 
of pure amyl alcohol (132° C.). To prevent bumping during this treatment, 
pass a current of dry air through the solution. When all of the water has been 
removed, the sodium and potassium chlorides, together with some LiOH will 
separate from the solution. Decant the solution through a filter and wash the 
residue several times with hot amyl alcohol. Moisten the residue with dilute 
hydrochloric acid, dissolve in a little water and repeat the extraction with 
amyl alcohol. If much lithium chloride is present, it will be necessary to repeat 
the extraction with amyl alcohol three or four times. Evaporate the combined 
filtrates and washings to dryness and dissolve in a little dilute sulfuric acid. 
Filter from the carbonaceous matter into a weighed platinum dish, evaporate 
to dryness, and remove the excess of sulfuric acid by gentle heating. Ignite 
the residue at dull redness, as described on page 888 for lithium sulfate, cool in 
a desiccator, and weigh as Li 2 S() 4 . 

Li2SO4X0.12(i2 = Li; X0.2717 = Li2O; X0.7712 = LiCl. 

Remarks.— For very accurate work, account must be taken of the fact that 
the lithium sulfate obtained according to the procedure just described always 
contains small amounts of potassium and sodium sulfates, if these metals were 
originally present. To correct for this, deduct 0.00041 gram for every 10 ml. 
of the filtrate exclusive of the washings in case only sodium chloride W'as present, 
or 0,00051 if only potassium chloride was present, and 0.00092 if both sodium 
and potassium chlorides were present. 

THE RAMMELSBERG METHOD 

Principle. — Anhydrous lithium chloride is soluble in equal parts of alcohol 
and ether which have been saturated with hydrochloric acid gas, while the 
chlorides of sodium and potassium are practically insoluble in this mixture. 

Procedure. — Prepare a solution and remove all constituents except the 
chlorides of the alkali metals as described on page 888. Evaporate the solution 
of the chlorides to dryness in a small flask provided with a two-hole stopper. 
During the evaporation, pass a current of dry air through the flask. Place 
the flask containing the dry residue in an oil or air bath and heat for half an 
hour at 140 to 150“ C. during which time pass dry hydrochloric acid gas through 
the flask. Cool in a current of hydrochloric acid gas, treat the residue with a 
few ml. of absolute alcohol which has been saturated with hydrochloric acid 
^as, and add an equal volume of absolute ether. Close the flask tightly and 
allow it to stand with frequent shaking for twelve hours. Pour the solution 
through a filter, wet with the alcohol-ether mixture and wash the residue three 
times by decantation with the alcohol-ether mixture. Add a few more ml. 
the alcohol-ether saturated with hydrochloric acid gas to the contents of the 

Rammelsberg, Pogg. Ann., 66, 70 (1845); Treadwell, Analytical Chemistry, 2, 55 
U911); John WUey & ^s, New York. 
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flask and allow to stand again for twelve hours. Four the liquid through a 
filter, and wash the residue hy decantation with the alcohol-ether mixture until 
the residue tested in the spectroscope shows the complete absence of lithium. 
Carefully evaporate the combined alcohol-ether extract to dryness on a luke- 
warm water bath. Dissolve the residue in sufficient dilute sulfuric acid to 
convert all the lithium into the sulfate, transfer the solution to a weighed 
platinum dish, evaporate to dryness on the steam bath, and finally ignite 
carefully at dull red heat as described for lithium sulfate, page 888. Cool in a 
desiccator and weigh as Li 2 S 04 . 

Li2S04X0.1262 = Li; X0.2717-Li2O; X0.7712 = LiCl. 


DETERMINATION OF LITHIUM BY THE ALCOHOL -ETHER 
PRECIPITATION METHOD « 

Application. — This method is applicable to the chlorides of the alkali metals. 
The solution is prepared as directed on page 888 and is freed from all con- 
stituents except the chlorides of the alkali metals as directed under Separations, 
page 888, finally obtaining the dry mixed chlorides ignited and free from am- 
monia and organic matter, and accurately weighed. About 0.5 gram of mixed 
chloride should be used for the test. 

Principle. — The chlorides of sodium and potassium are precipitated quan- 
titatively from their concentrated solution while the lithium salt is soluble. 
The lithium chloride is converted to the sulfate and weighed. 

Procedure. — The total alkali chlorides are dissolved in a minimum amount 
of cold water in a tall 200 ml. beaker. About 1.5 ml, will be more than sufficient 
for 0.5 gram of the salts. One drop of concentrated HCl is added and gradually 
20 ml. absolute alcohol — the alcohol being dropped into the center of the beaker 
(not on the sides) while rotating the beaker. The sodium and potassium chlo- 
rides should be precipitated in a perfectly uniform granular condition. In a 
similar manner while rotating the beaker, 60 ml, of other are added and the 
mixture is allowed to stand about 5 minutes, or until the precipitate is well 
agglomerated and the supernatant liquid almost clear. The beaker is rotated 
occasionally. 

The mixture is then filtered through a weighed filtering crucible into an 
Erlenmeyer flask, using a bell-jar arrangement. The beaker is thoroughly 
washed with a mixture of 1 part of alcohol and 4 to 5 parts of ether. A rubber 
tipped rod is necessary for this purpose. The precipitate in the crucible 
is also well washed and the crucible set aside. The funnel is well washed in 
order to remove any lithium therefrom into the flask containing the filtrate. 

The filtrate is evaporated to dryness on the water or steam bath (using a 
current of air). The residue is taken up with 10 ml. of absolute alcohol, warm- 
ing if necessary, so that practically everything passes into solution. If a slighl^ 
film remains on the bottom of the flask and sides, it is removed by rubbing with 
a rubber-tipped glass rod. While rotating the flask, 50 ml. of ether are added. 
One drop of concentrated HCl is added, the flask rotated and allowed to stand 

« S. Palkin, J. Am. Chem. Boc., 38, 2331 (1916). 
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for one-half hour. It is well to rotate the flask at frequent intervals. When 
the fine precipitate has agglomerated (only a very small amount is usually 
precipitated), it is filtered through the same crucible as used in the first pre- 
cipitation, into a tall beaker. The residue is washed with the ether-alcohol 
mixture, using the same precautions as outlined in the first precipitation. 
After drying in an oVen, the crucible is gently ignited as directed on page 877 
for sodium chloride, cooled, and weighed as NaCl+KCl. 

The ether-alcohol solution of lithium is evaporated to dryness on the water 
or steam bath. The residue is taken up in a little water and a slight excess of 
sulfuric acid added. The solution is then carefully transferred to a weighed 
platinum dish, evaporated as far as possible on the steam bath, and the residue 
very gently ignited over a flame. By placing the dish on a triangle over an 
asbestos gauze and using a low flame, the solution can be evaporated without 
spattering. 

Filially ignite at dull red heat as described for lithium sulfate, page BS 8 , 
cool in a desiccator and weigh as Li 2804 . 


Li2SO4X0.12ri2-Li; X0.2717-Li.O; X0.7712*LiCl. 


N-BUTYL ALCOHOL METHOD 

This method involves the separation of lithium and sodium from potassium, 
rubidium and caesium, and then the separation of lithium from sodium. 
Lithium is finally weighed as Li 3 S 04 . Details are given on pages 884 to 886 . 


SPECTROSCOPIC METHOD 

Dissolve the lithium salt containing small amounts of sodium and potassium 
resulting from the separation by the Gooch method, page 888 , in 5 or 10 ml. of 
water, depending on the amount of lithium present. Gradually add measured 
amounts of this solution to a known volume of water — testing the solution 
from time to time in the spectroscope — until the lithium line appears. When 
only traces of lithium are present, it is better to dissolve the lithium salt in a 
little water and dilute to the vanishing point of the lithium line. Make the 
spectroscopic examination as follows: Prepare a loop by winding a platinum 
wire four times around a No. 10 wire. Plunge the loop into the solution, and 
remove with the axis parallel to the surface of the water. Evaporate the drop 
to dryness carefully, ignite in the Bunsen flame, and observe through a good 
spectroscope. 

Before undertaking the determination, standardize the instrument and 
platinum loop by carrying out the determination with known amounts of 
lithium. 

The method gives satisfactory results when only an approximation is 
desired. For )#eighable amounts of lithium one of the gravimetric methods 

lithium given is preferable. 

. " Skinner and Cnllins, U. S. Dept. Agri. Bu. Chem., Bull. 153. A good bibliography is 
included in this bulletin. 
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OTHER METHODS FOR LITHIUM 

Other methods which have been described for the determination of lithium 
include the acetone method/’ iso-butyl alcohol method/’ the pyridine method/’ 
and the stearate method.” 


Brown and Reedy, Ind. Eng. Ghem., Anal. Ed. 2, 304 (1930). 

“ Winkler, Z. Anal. Chem., 52, 628 (1913). 

" Kalilenberg and Krauskopf, J. Am. Ghem. Sor., 30, 1104 (1908). 
* Caley, J. Am. Chem. Boc., 52, 2754 (1930). 



RUBIDIUM AND CAESIUM 


Rubidium, Rb, at.wt. B5.44; sp.gT. 1.53; m.p. 38.5" C.; b.p. 700' C.; 
oxUes RbiO, RbiOt, Rbi 04 

Caesium, Cb, af.wl. 132.91; sp^r. 1.90; m.p. 26’ C.; b.p. 670" C.; 
oxides CsiO, CsjO], CB ]04 

OCCURRENCE 

Rubidium is a rare element, found in lepidolite, in certain mineral springs, 
in the mother liquors from the potash works in Germany, in argols, and in the 
ashes of certain plants. It occurs in traces in the mine^ leucite, spodumene, 
triphylite, petalite, camallite, mica and orthoclase. 

Caesium is the rarest of the alkali group of metals. It is an important 
constituent of the rare mineral pollucite, and occurs in some specimens of 
lepidolite and beryl, and in water from certain mineral springs. 


DETECTION OF RUBIDIUM AND CAESIUM " 

In the usual course of analysis these rare elements arc brought into solution 
as described for potassium, pages 863 to 864, and separated along with sodium, 
potassium, and lithium in the form of chlorides from all other constituents as 
given under Separations, pages 864 to 869. Examination of the concentrated 
solution of these chlorides in the spectroscope will be sufficient to identify 
rubidium and caesium when these elements are present in appreciable amounts, 
both elements have distinctly characteristic spectra as shown on Plate II, 
facing page 119. 

Rubidium and caesium may be identified by following the quantitative 
procedure described on pages 894 to 898, first precipitating the rubidium and 
caesium as phosphomolybdates or as sodium bismuth nitrites and finally ob- 
taining them as chloroplatinates. The presence of rubidium and caesium 
<uay be confirmed by dissolving this chloroplatinate precipitate in a little dilute 
IICI and examining the solution in the spectroscope. 

. , ” An excellent and precise method for the systematic qualitative separation and 
Identification of the alkaU metals is described by A. A. Noyes and W. C. Bray in "Quali- 
tative Analysis for the Rarer Elements,” 1927, The MacMillan Co. 
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Sodium and potassium when present in large amounts may be first partly 
removed in hydrochloric acid solution as described on page B68. 


ESTIMATION OF RUBIDIUM AND CAESIUM 

Estimation of these rare elements is seldom called for, but may sometimes 
be required in the analysis of rocks, minerals and mineral water. They have 
found some commercial application in the manufacture of photoelectric cells, 
and radio tubes and their estimation is of importance in this connection. 


SOLUTION OF SAMPLE 

Solution of the sample is effected in the same manner as descril)ed for 
potassium, pages 81)3 to 804. 


SEPARATIONS 

Rubidium and caesium are separated from all constituents except the 
chlorides of the alkali metals in accordance with procedures described for 
potassium, pages 864 to 8b9. They are separated from lithium and sodium 
by precipitation as chloroplatinates or perchlorates as described for potassium 
on pages 869, 870 and 884. They may be separated from potassium by the 
9-phosphomolybdic acid method or the sodium bismuth nitrite method as 
described below. 

SEPARATION FROM POTASSIUM BY 9-PHOSPHOMOLYBDIC 

ACID METHOD « 

Special 9-Phosphomolybdic Acid Reagent (Luteo Acid).— Heat dodeca phos» 
phoraolybdic acid carefully to between 300 and 350“ C. with continuous stirrinir 
to avoid local overheating. The color of the dry acid will turn from orange t'j 

O’Leary and Papish, Ind. Eng. Chem., Anal. Ed. 6, 110 (1934), 
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green and the above temperature is maintained until no orange particles remain. 
Cool and extract with distilled water. Oxidiae the green solution so obtained 
with a little bromine water, and evaporate very slowly, when short, stout, yellow 
prisms of the luteo acid (p2OB‘18MoOa-24-“30H2O) will separate out. Filter 
off the luteo acid crystals, and dissolve in distilled water to form a 20% solution 
of the crystals for use as reagent. 

Procedure. — After removing all other constituents as described under 
separations, except the chlorides or nitrates of potassium, rubidium and caesium, 
a sample is taken vrhich contains not more than the equivalent of .08 gram 
rubidium chloride and about 1.0 gram potassium chloride. Evaporate the 
solution to dryness, and dissolve in 100 ml. of 1:3 nitric acid. Heat almost to 
l)oiling, and add with vigorous stirring an excess of the 20% solution of 9-phoB- 
phomolybdic acid crystals. The quantity of reagent required will be about 
50 ml. for each gram of mixed chlorides present. Allow the mixture to settle 
tin the steam bath at 40 to 60° C. for an hour, stir, and allow to settle for an 
hour longer at room temperature. Test a portion of the clear liquor with 
additional O-phosphomolybdic acid reagent. Filter through a filtering crucible 
Mild w^ash with 1% sodium nitrate solution. 

The filtrate contains all of the potassium along with excess reagent, sodium 
nitrate, and nitric acid. It may be discarded and the potassium obtained by 
difference as mentioned on page 868 ; or it may be treated with hydrogen sulfide 
to remove molybdenum as described below, and the potassium determined by 
one of the methods given on pages 869 to 872. 

The precipitate contains all of the rubidium and caesium in the form of 
phusph Limol y b dates . 

To remove the molybdenum proceed asfolloivs: Dissolve the phosphomolyb- 
date precipitate in a miiiimuin quantity of 5% sodium hydroxide solution, 
saturate with hydrogen sulfide, heat to boiling, and just acidify with nitric acid, 
boil to coagulate the precipitate, allow to settle, filter, wash, and discard the 
precipitate. This usually serves to remove all of the molybdenum. If the 
precipitation was incomplete, boil the filtrate to remove H 2 S, add a slight 
excess of bromine water and boil to oxidize any molybdenum which may have 
been reduced, and repeat the precipitation with sulfide. 

After the removal of molybdenum, evaporate the filtrate to about 20 ml., 
add 60 ml. of 95% alcohol, treat with a slight excess of chloroplatinic acid, and 
add a few ml. of ether. Allow the precipitate to settle, filter through a filtering 
crucible, and wash with 80% alcohol. The precipitate contains the chloro- 
platinatcs of rubidium and caesium along with a small quantity of sodium 
phosphate. The latter will do no harm in the subsequent separation and 
determination of rubidium and caesium. 

To remove the platinum from the chloroplatinates, dissolve the precipitate 
in a little distilled water, add 3 drops of hydrazine hydrate and allow the reaction 
to proceed until vigorous evolution of gas ceases, which will cause the immediate 
precipitation of platinum. Filter of! the precipitate and wash with distilled 
Water. Cautiously add a few drops of aqua regia to the filtrate and boil for a 
short time to remove excess hydrazine. 

The solution now contains rubidium and caesium chloride along with a little 
sodium phosphate and is ready for the separation and determination of rubidium 
and caesium by one of the methods given below. 
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Platinum may also be removed from the chloroplatinates by the method 
given on page 881 for the direct determination of sodium. 

An alternative method for removing the phosphate radicle, after molyb- 
denum has been separated from the 9-phosphomolybdate precipitate, is by 
treatment with ferric chloride and ammonia as described for potassium, page 
865. In such a case ammonium salts would need to be subsequently removed 
by evaporation and ignition as described on page 868. 

SEPARATION FROM POTASSIUM BY SODIUM BISMUTH 
NITRITE METHOD « 

Special sodium bismuth nitrite reagent. — Dissolve 50 grams of reagent 
grade sodium nitrite (NaNOj) in 100 ml. of distilled water, neutralize with a fcAv 
drops of nitric acid, add 15 grams of reagent grade bismuth nitrate, BiCNOa).!- 
• 5 H 2 O, and shake until solution is complete. Filter the orange colored solution 
and preserve in a well stoppered bottle to prevent absorption of oxygen from the 
air. The solution should be fresh when used. 

Procedure. — Prepare a solution and removt? all constituents except tlie 
chlorides of the alkali metals as directed on iiage 895. Convert the niixerl 
chlorides into nitrates by one evaporation with an excess of nitric acid. Di.s- 
solve the nitrate in as little water as possible, add 10 ml. of sodium bismuth 
nitrate reagent for each 1 ml, of sample, stir thoroughly and allow to stand for 
24 hours in a 50 nil. Erlenmeyer flask well stoppered to prevent undue exposure 
to the air. Break up the precipitate thoroughly with a glass rod. Filter 
through a filtering crucible wdth a fairly thick asbestos felt using suction. At 
the same time transfer as much of the precipitate as possible to the crucible 
along with the liquid. By means of a rubber tipped gla.sR rod and a portion 
of the filtrate transfer any remaining precipitate to tlie crucible. Wash the 
precipitate on the filter with 5 ml. of a 50:50 mixture of acetone and water and 
then complete the washing with' pure acetone. 

Dry the precipitate in an oven at 100® C, Then wash it through the filter 
into a snmll pyrex glass beaker with hot water, A little hydrochloric acid may 
be used if necessary. At the same time dissolve any residue remaining in the 
precipitation flask and add to the main solution. Evaporate to dryness with an 
excess of HCl to remove nitrates and nitrites. Dissolve in a little HCl and 
about 50 ml. of wat/Or and precipitate the bismuth with H 2 S. Filter off the 
precipitate, wash and discard. Boil the filtrate to remove H^S, and then 
separate and determine rubidium and caesium by one of the methods given 
below. 

SEPARATION OF RUBIDIUM FROM CAESIUM AND SUBSEQUENT 
DETERMINATION OF THESE ELEMENTS 

Methods for separating rubidium from caesium are only apprflxiraatdy 
quantitative. Probably the most satisfactory are the silico tungstic acid 
and the antimony trichloride-ferric chloride methods. Fortunately for the 
analyst, rubidium and caesium seldom occur together in appreciable amounts- 

••Ball, J. Chem. Sof3., 95, 2126 (1909); 97, 1408 (1910), 103, 2110 and 2130 (1913)- 

“ p Leary and Papish, Ind. Eng. Chem., Anal. Ed. 6, 110 (1934). 

« Moses and Ritschel, Z. Anal. Chem., 70, 184 (1927). 
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Silico tungstic acid method. — After separating other constituents and 
ubtaining a solution of the chlorides of rubidium and caesium as described above, 
evaporate the solution to small volume, add a little concentrated hydrochloric 
acid, and continue evaporation to dryness to insure complete removal of nitric 
acid. Take up in 50 to 75 ml. of 6 N hydrochloric acid and to the cold solution 
add 0.5 to 1.0 gram of solid silico tungstic acid dissolved in a few ml. of water. 
Allow the mixture to stand for 12 hours, filter through a filtering crucible and 
wash the precipitate with fi N hydrochloric acid. 

The filtrate contains all of the rubidium w'hich may be determined as 
rhloroplatinate by one of the methods, given on pages 869, 870 or 895, without 
removing the excess silico tungstic acid. 

RbaPtClf, X 0.2952 = Rb ; X 0.4177 = RbCl. 

Pt X 0.8753 = lib ; X 1.2385 = RhCl. 

Caesium is contained in the silico tungstic acid precipitate. Dissolve this 
precipitate in a minimum quantity of 5% sodium hydroxide solution, acidify 
faintly with nitric acid, and dilute to 200 ml. with distilled water. To the cold 
solution, add slowly with stirring a slight excess of 10% mercurous nitrate 
solution. The mercurous silico tungstate flocculates and settles rapidly. 
Filter, wash with 1% mercurous nitrate solution and discard the precipitate. 
Add a little aqua regia to the filtrate and boil to oxidize the mercury to the 
mercuric state. Determine caesium in this solution by one of the chloro- 
platiiiate methods given on pages 869, 870 or 895. 

Ch.IHCIbX 0.3943 - Cs; X 0.4996 = CsCl. 
rtXl.3605 = Cs; X1.7238 = CsCl. 

Antimony Chloride-Fenic Chloride Method. — After removing potassium 
by one of the methods given above, determine the rubidium and caesium as 
cldoroplatinates as described for potassium, page 869. 

RbaPtCb X0.2952 = Rb ; XO.4177 = RbCl. 

CsaPtCUX0.3943= Cs; X0.4996= CsCl. 

If both rubidium and caesium are pre.sniit their total weight as chloroplati- 
nates will thus be obtained. The caesium is then separated by precipitation 
with antimony trichloride-ferric chloride and finally precipitated and weighed 
as perchlorate or chloroplatinate, and the rubidium is obtained by difference. 
The procedure is as follows; 

Dissolve the chInroplatinate.s of rubidium and caesium obtained above in 
liot Water, remove the platinum as described on page 881, and finally obtain 
the dry mixed chlorides in a small beaker. Add an equal weight of ferric 
chloride and dissolve in a minimum amount of water. For each gram of mixed 
chlorides present, add 50 ml, of glacial acetic acid. Heat to incipient boiling, 
add an equal volume of a cold 30% solution of antimony trichloride in glacial 
acetic acid and stir. The approximate composition of the precipitate is shown 

the following formula: 

4CsCl-4SbCla-FeCl,. 

Moses and Ritschel, Z. Anal. Chem,, 70, 184 (1927). 
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Keep warm on the steam bath for an hour, and then allow to stand for 12 hours 
at room temperature, filter through a filtering crucible, and wash with a 5% 
solution of antimony trichloride in glacial acetic acid.” Dissolve the precipitate 
in a little hydrochloric acid, washing it through the filter into a small beaker, 
and dilute with water until the acid concentration approximates 3 ml. of acid 
per 100 ml, of solution. Pass HiS through the solution to precipitate the 
antimony, filter, wash, and discard the precipitate. 

Boil the filtrate to remove HjS, add a few drops of HNOi and boil to oxidize 
the iron, precipitate the iron with ammonia, erajtorate and ignite gently to 
remove ammonium salts, page 877, and determine the caesium as perchlorate 
or chloroplatinate as described for potassium, pages 869 and 871. Rubidium is 
obtained by difference. 

CsjPtCl, X0.3943 = Cs ; X 0.4996 = CsCl. 

CsClOi X0.5718 = Ch ; X0.7244 = CsCl. 

When rubidium and caesium are present in very small amounts approximate 
determinations may be made by dissolving the chloroplatinate precipitate 
obtained on pages 895 and 897 in hot water and then following the spectro- 
scopic method described for lithium, page 891. 

” When rubidium is pre.sent in very large amounts, the precipitate must be dissolved 
in dilute hydrochloric acid and the operation repeated. 



STRONTIUM * 

Sr", at.wt. B7.63; sp^, 2.6; m.p. 800° C.; oxides SrO and SrOi 

Strontium never occurs free in nature. It is found principally in the ores 
celestine, SrSOa, and Btrontiaiiite, SrCOj. It generally accompanies calcium 
ill the various forms of caleite and aragonite. It occurs with barium in bary- 
tocelostine, and is found in barytes. It also occurs associated with barium as 
a silicate in brewsterite, AljOr Il4(BaSr)0,- (SiO:) i- SlIjO. It is found in traces 
in certain mineral waters and in sea-water. 


DETECTION 

Strontium is precipitated with barium and calcium, in the filtrate from the 
ammonium sulfide group, by addition of ammonium carbonate to the ammo- 
niacal solution. The precipitate is dissolved in acetic acid and treated with 
Iiotassium dichromate, and the barium filtered oil as fiaCrOi. Strontium and 
calcium in the filtrate are separated from the excess of potassium chromate by 
reprecipitation as carbonates by the addition of ammonium carbonate, the 
precipitate again dissolved in acetic acid and the excess of free acid neutralized 
with ammonia. Strontium may now be precipitated from the concentrated 
solution by boiling with an equal volume of a saturated solution of calcium 
sulfate. 

Sodium Sulfate Teat. — A saturated solution of tlie salt added to a solution 
containing strontium chloride, made strongly acid with acetic acid, and the 
mixture boiled, will produce a distinct precipitate if strontium exceeds 0.0015 
normal. Calcium does not precipitate until 1.3 normality is reached. 

Flame Test — Strontium, preferably in the form of the chloride in a hydro- 
chloric acid solution, placed on a platinum loop and held in a colorless flame, 
colors the flame crimson. (Lithium gives a red color, calcium a yellowish-red.) 
The test is best confirmed by means of the spectroscope. 

The Spectra of Strongium. — Eight bright bands; 6 are red, 1 orange, 1 blue. 
Two of these, knowm as strontium jS and y, are red, the orange is strontium a and 
the blue strontium 5. The delicacy of the test is 0.6 milligram Sr per ml. The 

' Strontium, the least abundant of the alkaline earth group, was discovered in the 
mineral strontianite found in strontian in Argyllshire by Cruiksmuik (1787). Davy iso- 
lated the metal (1807) by electrolysis of the chloride. 

The compounds of strontium are used for medicinal pu^osee, for red fire in pyro- 
technics; for the manufacture of iridescent gloss; the dioxide for bleaching purposes;, 
the sulfide for luminous paint; the hydroxide for refining of beet-root sugim, being 
Iireferable to lime, as the saccharate of strontia is more granular. 
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test is very much more delicate with the arc spectra, e.g., 0,03 milligram Sr per 
ml. See chapter on Barium, Preliminary Tests under Separations. 


ESTIMATION 

PREPARATION AND SOLUTION OF THE SAMPLE 

The following facts regarding solubility may be of value in the determination 
of strontium. One hundred ml. of water dissolves 1.74 grams Sr(0H)2*H20 
at 20° C. The hydroxide isOess soluble than that of bariuin. The pert)xide 
dissolves to the extent of only 0.008 gram per 100 ml. 20° C. One hiindrcd^ml. 
of water dissolves 0.0011 grain,'^ SrCOa (18°); 0,0114 gram SrSCL at 18° and 
0.0104 at 100°; the presence of sulfuric acid decreases this solubility, i.e., 
0.00083 gram SrS 04 ; 0.0051 gram SrC204-H20 at 18” and 5 grams at 100° C.: 
the presence of oxalic acid decreases this solubility. The sulfate dissolves in 
concentrated sulfuric acid, and is appreciabh- soluble in IICl, IIXOs, HC 2 H,i 02 , 
NH 4 CI, NH 4 NO 3 , NaCl, MgCL. The carbonate and oxalate are soluble in 
mineral acids. 

The procedure for the treatment 0 / ores and strontium products is the same 
as those described for barium and calcium. We refer to the chapters on these 
elements for the preparation of the strontium solution. 

In presence of sulfates, strontium may in part remain with silica, and if 
carbonates are present in the solution, due to contaminated ammonia, the 
strontium will precipitate with iron and aluminum, the same is true if phos- 
phates are present, PzOb being in excess of that which would combine with iron. 
In the ordinary scheme of analysis barium, strontium and calcium are deter- 
mined in the filtrate from the ammonium sulfide group. The cheinisfc is 
referred to the chapter on Barium for additional data on this group. 


SEPARATIONS 

Separation of Strontium from Magnesium and the Alkalies. — The pro- 
cedure is the same as the one given in detail under barium for the separation ol 
the alkaline earths from magnesium and the alkalies. Either the oxalic aciil 
method or precipitation of strontium as a sulfate in presence of alcohol will 
accomplish this separation. If a sulfate precipitation is made it will be uecc^* 
‘ sary to fuse the sulfate with sodium carbonate to get it into solution or to effctjl' 

* Treadwell claims solubility » 0.00055, i.e., 1 part SrGOi in 18,045 parts of water. 
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further separation from members of the ammonium carbonate group, should 
these be present. 

Separation of Strontium from Calcium.^ — Strontium and calcium are con- 
verted into the nitrates and taken to dryness and all water expelled by heating 
to 140® C. for an hour or more. The nitrates are now extracted with equal 
parts of absolute alcohol and anhydrous ether or by boiling with amyl alcohol 
at 130® C, (hood). Strontium remains insoluble and calcium goes into solution 
as the nitrate. Strontium nitrate may require further solution in water, 
evaiioratinii to dryness, heating and extraction to remove calcium completely, 
should this be present in large excess. The nitrate of strontium is dissolved 
in water and strontium determined by one of the procedures given later. See 
detailed procedure for separation under Jlarium. 

Separation of Strontium from Barium.— The procedure is given in detail 
under chapter on Barium. In brief one of the following methods may be used: 
Strontium and barium in a mixture of the nitrates are separated from calcium 
by treatment with ether-alcohol mixture, in which lk(NOa )2 and Sr(NOa )2 are 
insoluble. The nitrates dis.solved in water are separated by precipitating 
barium as BaCrO* from a faintly acetic acid solution, strontium remaining in 
solution. 

If preferred, barium may be first removed as a chromate, strontium and cal- 
cium precipitated from an ainmoniacal solution by (Xn 4 ) 2 C 03 as carbonates, 
the carbonates converted to nitrates and Sr(NOa )2 separated from Ca(N08)-i 
in an ether-alcr^hol solution or by amyl alcohol. Details of the separations are 
given under Barium. 


GRAVIMETRIC METHODS 

Strontium may be conveniently determined either as the sulfate, the car- 
bonate or as the oxide. The first procedure is considered the best by authorities. 


DETERMINATION AS STRONTIUM SULFATE, SRSO 4 

Procedure. — A slight excess of dilute sulfuric acid is added to the neutral 
solution of strontium, and then an equal volume of alcohol. The mixture i.s 
stirred well and settled for several hours, nr overnight, if more convenient. The 
precipitate, SrSO*, is filtered onto a small ashless filter and washed first with 
'^0% alcohol containing a little sulfuric acid, then with alcohol until free of acid. 
The precipitate is dried and the paper and the greater part of the salt ignited 
separately, then combined and weighed as SrS 04 . 

Factors. SrS04X0.4770 = Sr, or X0.8038-SrCO», or X0.5642-SrO. 

* Advantage may be taken of the insolubility of strontium sulfate in ammonium 
^oJtate in separating it from the soluble calcium salt. 
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DETERMINATION AS STRONTIUM CARBONATE 

Strontium carbonate is not readily decomposed by ignition as is calcium 
carbonate, so that its determination in this form may be satisfactorily made. 

Procedure, — The carbonate is precipitated by adding ammonium carbonate 
in slight excess * to the ammoniacal solution of strontium, heated nearly to 
boiling. The solution is allowed to stand for several hours and filtered cold. 
The washed strontium carbonate and filter are ignited gently and the cooled 
residue weighed as SrCOa. 

Factors. 8rCO,XO.r)!)35 = Sr, or X 1.2442 = SrSO 4, or X0.7019 = SrO. 

DETERMINATION AS OXIDE, SuO 

Strontium its precipitated as the oxalate by addition of ammonimn oxalat e 
to the slightly amiiioniacal solution. The precipitate is filtered and washed 
with w^ater containing ammonium oxalate. The residue is igiiit(3d and weighed 
as SrO. 

Factors. SrOX0.845() = Sr, or X1.772G==SrS04, or X 1.4247 = .SrCOs. 


VOLUMETRIC METHODS 

The volumetric methods for determining strontium presuppose its isolation 
from other elements. 

ALKALIMETRIC METHOD, TITRATION WITH STANDARD ACIDH 

Either the carbonate or the oxide of strontium may l>e titrated wdth standard 
hydrochloric or nitric acids. The compound is treated Avith a known amount 
of standard acid added in excess, using methyl orange indicator. The solution 
is heated below boiling to complete the reaction and, upon cooling, the excess of 
acid is titrated with standard alkali. 

One ml. normal acid ==0.04382 gram Sr, or 0.0r)I82 gram SrO, or 0.07382 gram 

SrCOv 

TITRATION OF THE CHLORIDE WITH SILVER NITRATE 

Strontium chloride, free from other chlorides, may be determined indirectly 
by titration of its combined chlorine with silver nitrate by Mohr^s methotl, 
using potassium chromate indicator. One ml. N AgNOs^ 0.04382 gram Sr. 

The oxide or carbonate is slightly supersaturated with hydrochloric, then 
taken to dryness and heated at 120® C. in the air bath to expel the excess of acid- 
Chlorine is determined on an aliquot portion. 

^ N,B. Avoid a large excess of (NHdiCOj. NH4CI has a solvent action on SrC() • 
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S, at.wt. 32.06; sp.gr. 2.07; m.p. 112.8°; b.p. 444.6°; oxides SsOj, SOi, SOa, 
S2O7; principal acids H2S2O4, HaSOa, H2SO4, HaSiOa, and HjSiOa 

Sulfur occurs fr^e in nature, generally mixed with earthy matter. The 
commercial product is exceedingly pure. The element occurs combined in 
Nulfi lies— iron pyrites, FeSj, ferro-ferri sulfide, FejOa-fiFeS; pyrrhotite, FejSa; 
copfwr pjTites, CuFeSj; realgar, AsjSi; orpiment, AsjSs; galena, PbS; cinnabar, 
lIg.S; zinc blende, ZiiS. Sulfate ores, gypsum, CaS04-2H20, very abundant; 
Iwritcs or hea^'y spar, Ha804; celestite, SrS04; kieserite, MgS04-H20; epsom 
.salts, MgS04-7Hj(); glauber .salt, Na2.S04- lOHjO; sulfates of alkalies etc. In 
silicate an d carbonate rucks it occurs generally as sulfide. It is found in gaseous 
I'orm ill U:S and 80». 


DETECTION 


The following te.st.s include the detection of free sulfur and its more impor- 
tant combined forms. 

Element. — Sulfur is a polymorphous, yellow, brittle, odorless and tasteless 
solid; existing in the rhombic, inonoclinic and triclinic crystalline forms, and 
also in an amorphous state. At 112“ it melts to a pale yellow liquid; at 180“ 
it thickens to a dark guin-like material, containing a large percentage of amor- 
phous sulfur; at 260“ it becomes a liquid again, and at 444.6“ it boils, giving 
off a brownish-red vapor. 

The important commercial forms of elemental sulfur are : Flowers of Sulfur, 
consisting of rhombic sulfur and not less than <it}% of amorphous sulfur with a 
small amount of occluded free acid; Powdered Sublimed Sulfur (often called 
Flour Sulfur, a confusing term that should be abolished), consisting essentially 
of finely ground sublimed sulfur all in the rhombic form though at times a small 
percentage of amorphous sulfur is present; Refined Brimstone and Roll Sulfur 
(in some sections termed Virgin Lump Sulfur), consisting entirely of sublimed 


* Sulfur was one of the earliest of chemical elements known to man. Mention is 
made of this in the records of the alchemists. The name of brimstone (burning stone) is 
of early origin. It is used in the manufacture of a large number of compounds including 
sulfuric acid. It finds uses in medicine, insecticides, manufacture of dyes, gunpowder, 
matches, rubber (vulcanization) and has more recently proven of value in iinprovii^ 
highly alkaline soils. Sulfur compounds are extensively used in arts and sciences^ 
the home, in medicine, in the industries, in chemical manufacture, in agriculture, in the 
analytical laboratory. 
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Bulfur in the rhombic form; Powdered Brimstone (often termed Commercial 
Flour, Superfine Flour and the like) ; and Brimstone or Crude Lump Sulfur. 
In these commercial sulfurs the physical form and the presence of certain small 
amounts of impurity are the characteristics of most importance as all the varie- 
ties named, even the Brimstones, usually contain in excess of 99.5% available 
sulfur. 

Heated in the air sulfur burns with a blue flame, and is oxidized to SO 2 , 11 
gas with a characteristic pungent odor. This gas passed into a solution uf 
potassium permanganate will decolorize it, if SO 2 is in excess of the amount that 
will react with the KMn 04 in the solution. 

If sulfur is dissolved in a hot alkali solution and a drop of this then placed 
on a silver coin, a stain of black AgzS will be evident, due to the action of the 
sulfur. 

Sulfides. — Hydrogen sulfide, H 2 S, is liberated wiieii a sulfide is treatPLl 
with a mineral acid. This gas blackens moist lead acetate ])aper. liS has a 
very disagreeable odor, which is characteristic.- 

Sulfates. — A w'hitc compound, BaS() 4 , is precipitated in presence of frcr‘ 
hydrochloric acid w'hen a solution of l)ariuin chloride is added to a solution uf a 
sulphate. 

Insoluble sulfates arc decomposed by boiling or fusion with alkali carbonates, 
forming water-soluble alkali sulfates. 

Sulfites. — Sulfur dioxide, SO 2 , is evolved when a sulfite is treated with 
hydrochloric acid. The odor of the gatS is characteristic. 

Sulfur dioxide decolorizes a solution of potassium permanganate. (Use 
very dilute solution.) 

Sulfites are distinguished from .sulfates by their failure to form a white 
precipitate, w'hen barium chlorifle is added to the solution acidified, witli hydro- 
chloric acid; also by the fact that H 2 S is formed when zinc i.s added to a solution 
of a sulfite, acidified by hydrochloric acid. 

Thiosulfates. — Sulfur dioxide is evolved and free sulfur precipitated wlicn 
a thiosulfate is acidified with dilute mineral acids, lii presence of oxidizing 
agents sulfides will also liberate free sulfur. 

Thiosulfates are strong reducing agents. 


ESTIMATION 

The determination of sulfur may be required in a great variety of snb- 
stances, minerals, rock.s, sulfur ores, acids, salts, water, gas, coal and uthn* 
organic matter, insecticides, fungicides, stock medicants, fertilizer and other 
agricultural materials. 

* E. C. Truesdale (Ind. Eng. Chem., Anal. Ed. 2, 299 (1930)) found that 1 ^ 

HaS in about 10 million of air can be aetected by passing the gas through a capuifl-*’y 
tip against a moist filter containing alkaline lead acetate reagent. A spot appcai'c^ 
corresponding to 1 .5 X IQ-'* gram HiS. 
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The gravimetric determination of sulfur, by procedures of technical impor- 
tance, depends upon its precipitation as barium sulfate, BaS04, after converting 
it into sulfuric acid, or a soluble sulfate, if not already in this form. Oxidation 
of free sulfur, sulfides, sulfites, metabisulfites, thiosulfates may be accomplished 
by either dry or by wet methods, details of which are given under subsequent 
procedures. 

The volumetric methods of determining sulfur depend upon titration with 
oxidizing agents, or by acids, or by alkalies, according to the form of the sulfur 
compound, or by means of a substance forming an insoluble compound with 
sulfuric acid. Fur example sulfides are treated with a strong mineral acid (HCl), 
the evolved HaS absorbed in a suitable reagent, and the sulfide formed is 
titrated with standard iodine. Sulfites may Iso determined either by oxidation 
witli iodine or by titration with an acid in presence of methyl orange. Acid 
sulfites or inetabistulfics may be determined by the iodine titration or by 
titration with an alkali in presence of phenolphthalein. Thiosulfates are 
titrated with iodine. 


PRKPARA'J^ION AND SOLUTION OF THE SAMPLE 

In the preparation of the material for analysis, fine grinding is apt to oxidize 
sulfide sulfur resulting in loss and low'er percentage content. On the other 
liand contarniiiatioii by sulfur from the flame during fusions must be guarded 
against. If a flame is used the crucible should be guarded by an asbestos shield 
as is shown in Fig. 112. The use of electric ovens avoids this contamination. 

Ill presence of Imriuni, lead, strontium and large amounts of calcium, the 
sulfur oxidized to sulfate will be found in part or in entirety combined with these 
ill the silica residue after the acid attack and extraction. Fusion of this residue 
with sodium carbonate transposes the sulfate (and silica) to sodium salt which 
may now be leached out with water and separated from the water insoluble 
carbonates. 

Loss of sulfide sulfur will occur if the ore is attacked by an acid without 
previous oxidation to sulfate form. The gravimetric method, which is preferred 
to volumetric method.s, depends upon oxidation of the sulfur to sulfate form and 
precipitation as BaS04. IVipoff and Neumann have shown that better crystals 
are formed and results are more accurate if the sulfate solution is added to the 
hut liariiirn chloride reagent, acidified with HCl.^ The presence of nitrates is 
objectionable. 

Sulfide. — Sulfides of Na, K, Cs, Rb, Ca, Sr, Ba, Mg, Mn, Fe are soluble 
in dilute mineral acids. The sulfides of Ag, Hg, Pb, Cu, Bi, Cd, Co, Ni require 
strong acids for decomposition. These are also insoluble in sodium hydroxide 
and potassium hydroxide solutions. As, Sb and Sn sulfides are insoluble in 
dilute acids, but soluble in alkalies. 

Sulfate.— With exception of BaS04, CaSOi, SrS04 and PbS04, sulfates are 
soluble in water. 

Thiosulfate. — Nearly all are soluble in water, 

“E. T. Allen and J. Johnston, Ind. Eng. Chem., 2, 196 (1910). 

^ Stephen Popoff and E, W. Neumann, Ind. Eng. Chem., Anal, Ed. 2, 45 (1930). 
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Sulfite. — With exception of the sulfites of the alkalies, sulfites of the metals 
are difficultly soluble in water, but readily decomposed by acids. 

DECOMPOSITION OF SULFUR ORES 

The wet procedure for oxidation and decomposition of sulfur ores is given 
in detail under the Gravimetric Methods. This process is used for the valua- 
tion of the ore, and is applicable to a wide range of substances. 

Fusion Method. — One gram of the finely ground ore (80 mesh) is intimately 
mixed with 6 grams of zinc oxide sodium carbonate mixture (4 parts ZnO+1 
part NaoCOa), placing 2 grams more of the mixture over the charge. The 
material is fused and sulfur extracted according to the procedure described for 
coal — Eschka’s method. 


SULFUR IN COAL, liSCHKA’S METHOD 

One gram of coal is intimately mixed with 3 grams of Eschka's compound, 
consisting of 2 parts of porous, calcined magnesia and 1 part of anhydrous so- 
dium carbonate. The mixture, placed in a platiiuim crucible, is covered with 
about 2 grams more of Eschka^s compound. The charge is placed in an open 
platinum crucible, which is protected from the flame by a shield, as shown in 
Fig. 113. If possible, a sulfur-free flame should be used to avoid contaminating 
the material. With proper precautions, the shield will prevent this. Heating 
in a crucible electric furnace completely avoids sulfur contamination. The 
mixture is heated very gradually, to drive off the volatile matter, the charge 
being stirred frequently with a platinum wire to allow free access of air. The 
heat is increased, after half an hour, to a dull redness. When the car])on has 
burned out, the gray color having changed to a yellow or light brown, the heat 
is removed and the crucible cooled. 

The powdered fusion is digested with 100 ml. of hot water for half an hour, 
and the clear liquor decanted through a filter into a beaker. The residue is 
washed twice more with hot water, by decantation, and finally on the filter, 
until the volume of the total filtrate amounts to a)n)ut 200 ml. About 5 ml. of 
bromine and a little hydrochloric acid are added, and the solutirm boiled. Sul- 
furic acid is now precipitated as BaSOi by addition of barium chloride to the 
hot solution, and sulfur determined by the first of the gravimetric procedures. 


SULFUR IN ROCKS, SILICATES, AND INSOLUBLE SULFATES 

The material in finely powdered form is fused in a large platinum cniciljh* 
with about six time.s its weight of sodium carbonate (sulfur free) mixed with 
about 0.5 gram of potassium nitrate. The charge is protected from the flame 
by an asbestos board or silica plate with an opening to accommodate the cru- 
cible snugly, as shown in Fig. 113. The fusion is extracted with water, tlio 
filtrate evaporated to dryness and silica dehydrated. The residue is moistenrrf 
with strong hydrochloric acid, then taken up with a little water, boiled free of 
CDs, and silica filtered off. The filtrate contains the sulfate, which is now pre- 
cipitated as barium sulfate according to one of the standard procedures. 
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Barium Sulfate. — This is transposed by fusion with sodium carbonate, as 
stated above. Barium carbonate remains in the water-insoluble residue. It 
is advisable to wash the residuein this case with hot sodium carbonate solution, 
to insure complete removal of the sodium sulfate. The filtrate is acidified with 
HCl, boiled free of CO2 and Ba804, then precipitated. 

Lead Sulfate. — This may be transposed by digesting the compound with 
a strong solution of sodium carbonate saturated with CO2, keeping the solution 
at boiling temperature for half an hour or more. The sulfate will be in solution 
and the lead is precipitated as the water-insoluble carbonate. 

Strontium or calcium sulfates may be transposed by the procedure described 
for lead. 


SEPARATIONS 
Substances Containing Iron 

In precipitating barium sulfate, in presence of ferric salts, from hot solutions 
by the gravimetric procedure commonly followed, considerable iron is carried 
down by the precipitate. Since re2(S04)3 loses SOa upon ignition, and since 
Fe203 weighs much less than 13aS04, low results will be obtained. Hence the 
removal of iron is necessary, or a method should be follow^ed in which iron 
does not interfere. It is found that barium sulfate precipitated from a large 
volume of cold .solution, in which the iron has been reduced to ferrous condition, 
is free from iron. Details of this procedure are given in the second of the gravi- 
metric rnethofls. 

If .sulfur is to be precipitated from hot solution of comparatively small 
AT)lume (200 to 400 ml.), it is necessary to remove iron. This is accomplished 
liy prepii)itating this as Fe(OH)3 by addition of ammonium hydroxide in de- 
cided excess (5 to 10 ml. excess of strong NH 4 OH, sp.gr, 0.90). If the solution 
Ls barely neutralized with ammonia, the iron hydroxide carries down consider- 
able of the sulfate. Even witli the precaution recommended some of the 
combined sulfuric acid is occluded by the precipitate, so that it is necessary to 
recover this by dissolving the precipitate with liydrochluric acid and reprecipi- 
tating the ferric hydroxide with an excess of ammonia. The combined filtrates 
are now treated with barium chloride, upon acidification with hydrochloric acid, 
according to the procedure first given. 

Separation of Sulfur from Metals Forming an Insoluble Sulfate 

This is accomplished by fusion of the compound with sodium carbonate and 
extraction of the mass with water. The metal remains with the residue and 
the sulfate of the alkali passes into solution. For details see subject under 
l^reparation and Solution of the Sample. 

Nitrates and Chlorates. — These are carried down with the precipitate as 
barium salts if they are present in appreciable amount. They may be removed 
from the solution by evaporation to dryness with hydrochloric acid. 

Silica. — Silica will be carried down with the . barium sulfate precipitate 
if present in appreciable amounts. It is removed by evaporation of the solution 
''ith hydrochloric acid, dehydrating the silicic acid, taking up with HCl and 
Water and filtering. 
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Ammoniuxn and Alkali Salts. — These have a negligible effect on the precipi- 
tate of BaSOiif this is precipitated from a large volume, according to the second 
gravimetric procedure. Their effect is evident when sulfur is determined in 
small volume. 


GRAVIMETRIC DETERMINATION OF SULFUR 

PRECIPITATION AS BARIUM SULFATE 

The general laboratory procedure for precipitation of sulfate sulfur is to 
add to the solution diluted to 300-400 mb and containing 4-8 inl. of 3 N HCI an 
excess of barium chloride reagent, the sulfur solution b(?ing previously heated to 
boiling. Popoff and Neuman have shown that the reverse order is preferable.'* 
The procedure worked out in the laboratories of the Geiu'ral Chemical Company 
is to add the barium chloride reagent to the sulfate solution diluted to a large 
volume, the solution being at room temperature. The crystals of BaS 04 
thus obtained are comparatively large and are less apt to be cuntaminated. 
The three optional methods are given. 

I. Precipitation of Barium Sulfate from Hot Solutions 

Procedure. — The sulfur should be present in solution either as free sulfuric 
acid or as a sulfate salt. The solution is made acid by addition of hydrochloric 
acid (phenolphthalcin indicator), and then 4 ml. added in excess (HCI, sp.gr. 
1.2). After diluting to a volume of 400 ml. with hot water, the mixture is 
heated to boiling, and a 10% solution of barium cliloride added in a fine stream,'^ 
through a funnel with a capillary stem, or from a burette, at the rate of 10 ml. 
in two to ten minutes. The reagent is added in slight excess of that required 
to react with the sulfuric acid or sulfate. (Ten ml. of 10% BaCl 2 - 2 H *.0 
solution will precipitate about 0.13 g. of sulfur,) The beaker is placed on a 
steam bath and the precipitate allowed to settle for about an hour. The 
solution is filtered through a fine grade of filter paper (B, and A. grade A, or 
S. and 5. grade No. 90), or through a tared Gooch crucible. Since the precipi- 
tate frequently passes through the filter it is advisable always to pass the solution 
through the same filter a second time. The precipitate is washed ten times 
with hot water, then dried, and ignited gently over a Bunsen burner, or in ii 
muffle, for half an hour. (Blasting is not necessary, nor desirable.) The white 
BaSOi is cooled in a desiccator, and then weighed. If a filter paper has been 
used in place of a Gooch crucible, the ignition is best made in a porcelain cruci- 

‘ S. Popoff and E. W. Neuman, Ind. Eng. Chem., Anal. Ed. 2, 4r>-r>4 (1930). 

■ E. Hintz and H. Weber recommend adding 100 ml. of N/10 BaClj solution, boiling 
hot, to the hot sulfate solution all at once in place of slowly, as recommended in gencriil 
practice. (See Treadwell and Hall, “Analytical Cbeniistry,'’ 2, 3d Edition, p. 469-) 
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hie, with free accesa of air, the ignited sulfate, upon cooling, is brushed out of 
the crucible and so weighed. 

Factors. BaSO4X0.1373=^S, or X0.4202 = H2S04, or X0.3766 = FeS, or 
XO.3744-SO2, ox 0.3430 = 803, or X0.4115=SO4. 

Note. — If iinich iron or idumina is present it is advisable to precipitate the sulfate 
from a large volume, by the .sennnd method, rather than attempt to remove these 
substanc<^. If Ba804 is present in the original material its weight should be included 
with that of the precipitate. 


II. Ofiional Method 

Barium chloride solution (0.1 N) in sufficient quantity to completely pre- 
cipitate the sulfur of the solution examined with about 5 ml. in excess, is 
acidified with 4-8 ml. of 3 N HCl and heated to boiling. The sulfate solution is 
now added, dropwise with constant stirring, and the resulting precipitate 
digested for 1 hour near the boiling point with occasional stirring. The pre- 
cipitate is washed by decantation and on the filter with hot water until free 
of chlorides. (A Gooch crucible may be used.) The precipitate is ignited 
(8(J(r (^) for an hour and weighed. 

Note. — A final volume of 350 ml. with 0.8 gram of precipitate under the above 
I'OiulitioTis has proven to be highly satisfaclnry. The presence of KNOs and probably 
any nitrait^ is objectionable.® 


III. Precipitation of Barium SuLFATFi from Cold Solutions — Larob 

V OLUMB 


Introduction, — The method worked out by Allen and Bishop, General Chem- 
ical Oorni)aiiy,“ is especially adapted to the determination of sulfur in iron 
pyrites and materials high in sulfur, 30 to 50% sulfur, but by varying the 
amount of material used the range may be extended from smaller to greater 
amounts. The finely ground sample is oxidized by means of a mixture of 
liromine and potas.sium bromide followed by nitric acid. The nitric acid is 
expelled by evaporation to dryness, followed by a second evaporation with 
hydrochloric acid, which dehydrates the silica. Iron is now reduced to the 
ferrous condition and the silica and residue, uiidissolved by addition of hot 
water and HCl, is filtered off. The sulfur is precipitaU'.d in a large volume of 
cold solution, by barium chloride solution, as BaS04 and so weighed. 

Reagents. Bromine — Potassium Bromide Solution. — 320 grams of potas- 
Kiurn bromide are dissolved in just sufficient w^ater to cause solution and mixed 
with 200 ml. of bromine, the bromine being poured into the saturated bromide 
solution. After mixing well the solution is diluted to 2000 ml. 

Bromine — Carbon Tetrachloride Solution, — Carbon tetrachloride saturated 
with bromine. 

Barium Chloride, anhydrous, 5% solution; or crystals, 0% solution. 

Procedure. Preparation of Sample. — The sample ground to pass 80-mesh 
weve is carefully mixed and quartered down to 10 grams. This is dried for one 
kour at 100° C. and then placed in a weighing tube. 


\it before Eighth International Congress of Applied Chemistry: ‘^An Exact 

Method for the Determination of Sulfur in Pyrites Ores,'^ W. S. Allen and H. B. Bishop. 
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A /actor weight, 1.373 gramfi of the sample, is placed in a deep beaker, 300 
ml. capacity, 2^4 by i>^s- 

Oxidation of Sulfur. — Ten ml. of the bromine*potassium bromide mixture 
for pyrrhotite ore, or bromine — carbon tetrachloride reagent for pyrites ores, 
are added and the beaker covered with a dry watch-glass cover. After standing 
fifteen minutes in the cold bath (a casserole of water will do), with occasional 
shaking of the beaker, 15 ml. of concentrated nitric acid are added and the 
mixture allowed to stand fifteen minutes longer, at room temperature, and then 

warmed on an asbestos board on the 
J¥afcf? OJass Cover steam bath until the reaction has appar- 
ently ceased and the bromine has been 
volatilized. The beaker is now placed 
within the ring of the steam bath so that 
the lower portion is exposed to steam 
heat. The solution is evaporated to 
dryness, the cover of the beaker being 
raised al:>ove the rim by means of riders 
(U-ahaped glass rods), Fig. 109, 10 ml. of 
coiieentrated hydrochloric acid are now 
Fio. 109. Apparatus for Evaporator. added and the solution again evapor- 
ated to dryness to expel the nitric acid. 
The silica Is dehydrated by heating in the air oven at 100° C. for one hour, or 
overnight if preferred. 

Reduction of Iron. — Four ml. of hydrochloric acid (sp.gr. 1.20), followed 
five minutes later by 100 ml. of hot w^ater, are added, the sides of the beaker and 
the cover being rinsed into the solution. The riders being removed, the sample 



is gently boiled for five minutes to insure the solution of the sulfate. After 
cooling for about five minutes, approximately 0.2 gram powdered aluminum 
is stirred into the solution, keeping covered during the intervals between stirring. 
When the iron has been reduced, the solution becoming colorless, the sample is 
filtered into a 2500-ml. beaker, through a 123^ cm. filter paper. The beaker 
should be capped out and the residue on the filter washed nine times with hot 
water, filling the filter funnel and 


draining each time. 

Predpitatioii of the Sulfur. — 
The solution in the large beaker is 
diluted to 1600 ml. with cold water 
and 6 ml. HCl (sp.gr. 1.20) added, 
and mixed by stirring, The barium 
chloride solution is now added by 
means of a special delivering cup 
(Figs. 109a-1096), which should 
drain at the rate of 5 ml. per minute. 



Fig, 109a. 


Fncipitafhn 
Cup - tSOc.c. 



Fio. ]00'». 


125 ml. of barium chloride solu- Apparatus for PrecipitBting Sulfur. 


tion are added for ores containing 

30 to 50% sulfur, the factor weight being taken. The solution is not stirred 
while the barium chloride is being added, but when the cup has drained, 
solution is mixed by stirring. The BaSO, is allowed to settle, two or tbrcB 
hours being advisable, overnight being preferred. 
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Filtration. — The clear solution is filtered through a weighed Gooch crucible 
(Ii5 ml.), using suction. This is best done by the automatic arrangement 
shown in Fig, 111. The beaker contain- 


ing the solution is placed on a shelf; a 
siphon dipping to within half an inch of 
the precipitate at the bottom of the beaker 
is connected to the Gooch crucible by 
means of a tightly fitting stopper. The 
Gooch and thistle tube are best connected 
hy heavy rubber tubing. The suction 
fliLsk, or bottle, should have a capacity of 
about 3 liters. A Geissler stop-cock passes 
tlirough the rubber stopper in the suction 
flask to relieve the pressure when the 
Gooch is to be removed. The precipitate 
is washed onto the asbestos mat in the 
crucible and washed with cold water six 
times, the beaker being copped out as 
usual. 

Ignition. — The precipitate is dried by 
Ijliicing the crucible on an asbestos board 



over a flame for twenty-five minutes and 1'ig. 110.— Apparatus fer Filtering 
then heated over a direct flame fur thirty Barium Sulfate, 

minutes. 


Calculation. — BaSO4X10 = % S. (If factor weight is taken.) 
Factor, BaSO4X0.1373 = gram S, 


EVOLUTION METHOD FOR DETERMINING SULFUR IN IRON, 
STEEL, ORES, CINDERS, SULFIDES AND METALLURGICAL 

PRODUCTS 

Introduction. — The method depends upon the fact that hydrogen sulfide is evolved 
when a sulfide is acted upon by a strong acid such os hydrocliloric acid. This gas, 
absorbed by a suitable reagent, may be determined gravimetri rally * by weighing 
oircctly the precipitated sulfide, or by oxidation of either the hydrogen sulfide evolved 
il*e sulfide formed in the absorbing reagent, and precipitating sulfur as BaS 04 . It 

^GrainrmtricaUy. (a) Evolution of KS into solutions of ZnClj, KOH, EMn 04 , 
AgNOs, Hg(CN) 2 , H20a, Br-|-HCl and subsequent oxidation to sulfate when necessaiy, 
ami precipitation as Bal^ 4 . (6) Absorption of HjS by neutral or alkaline solutions of 
n>'id, oxidation of PbS to PbS 04 and weighing as such, (c) Absorption of Hi8 in solu- 
iioiis of AgNOs, CdCb, and weighing the precipitated sulfide. 
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may be determined volumetrically ^ by titrating the precipitated eulfide with iodine or 
by titrating the acid, formed by the reaction, with standard caustic. The iodine and 
caustic titrations may be made on the same run, or the sulfide may be weighed and the 
filtrate containing the free acid titrated, thus double cheeking results. The following 
reaction takes place when the gas is evolved and absorbed by neutral cadmium sulfate: 

H 28 +CdS 04 = CdS precipitate-f-H 8 S 04 frt^e acid. 

The method is csjwcially adapted to the determination of .sulfur in iron and steel or in 
metalliirgical products containing small amounts of sulfide. It may he applied to 
products containing lai^cr amounts of sulfur as sulfides or sulfates, the latter condition 
requiring a special preliminary treatment. 

The method is not apjdicable for determining free sulfur or sulfur in iron pyrites. 

Reagents. Iodine Solution. — Two strengths of this reagent should be at 
hand for general work: 


For iron and steel and low sulfur briquettes, etc. = .01 to S N/30 I 

For sulfur products containing over 0.5% S N’/IO I 


Starch Solution. — Made from a good grade of soluble starch, 1 gram per 200 
ml. of water. Fresh solutions are desiralde, as the deteriorated material 

produces a greenish-brown color in place of the deli- 
cate blue desired. Flocks of insoluble starch will 
cause the same difficulty. 

Cadmium Chloride or Cadmium Sulfate Solu- 
tions. Ammoniacal Sofufion. — Fifty-five grams of 
CdCl 2 - 2 H 20 or 70 grams of the sulfate are dis- 
solved in 500 ml. of distilled water. To this are 
added 1200 ml. NH^OH (sp.gr. 0.90) and the solu- 
tion diluted to 2500 ml. The solution is of such 
strength that 50 ml. will precipitate approximately 
0.175 gram sulfur evolved as H^S. This is equiv- 
alent to about 3.3% sulfur on a 5-graiii sample. 

Neutral Solution. — To be used where titration 
with caustic is desired. Seventy grama of CdSOj 
are dissolved in water and made up to 2500 ml. 
The solution should be neutral to methyl oniiige, 
otherwise add the requisite amount of II 2 SO 4 or 
NaOH necessary, determined by titration of au 
aliquot portion. 

Hydrochloric Add. — One part concentrated acid 
to an equal volume of distilled Avater. 

Sulfuric Add. — One volume of concentrated 
acid to four volumes of distilled water. 

Redudng Mixture /or Reduction of Sulfates.— 
Five parts of NallCOa, 2 parts of C.P. aluminum 
powder and 1 part of pure carbon, best made by charring starch. A blank 
should be determined on this material and allowance made accordingly. 

■ Volum^riixiXLy. (o) Absorption in a solution of KOH, CdCb or CdSOi, ZnCdj 
or ZnSO^, Na 2 HAsO» and titration with iodine solution, (b) Absorption in iodii'Prt 
KI and titration of the excess of iodine with NaiS/la solution, (r) Absorption in ''' 
neutral solution of a metallic salt and titration of the liberated acid, (d) Absorption 
in caustic alkali and addition to an acid solution of a reducible salt, e.g., FczOj 
titration of the lower oxide, FeO. 
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Stannous Chtoride.—Tm per cent solution. 

Fine Granular Aluminum or Zinc Metal — Sulfur free, 20 mesh. 

Apparatus.— The apparatus shown in the illustration, Fig. Ill, is the au- 
thors' *“ modification of the form used as Baldwin Locomotive Works. This 
consists of an Erlenmeyer flask A of about 500-ml. capacity with large base. 
With material in which violent foaming occurs, during the evolution of hydrogen 
sulfide, it is advisable to use a wash bottle with large base, in preference to an 
Erlenmeyer flask. Through a rubber stopper is inserted a thistle tube with 
glass stop-cock Z), by wliicli the acid is introduced into the flask. The hydrogen 
sulfide pas-ses through a potash connecting bulb with trap as shown. A hole 
blown in the side of the tube prevents liquid being swept through. Connected 
to the potash bulb is the absorption bulb C, which is suspended by a wire 
attached to the thistle tube. The apparatus is compact, so that on a large hot 
plate, 30 by 20 ins., a dozen outfits may readily be accommodated. With the 
use of this apparatus the writer has been able to make over seventy-five deter- 
luiiiations of sulfur in steel in an ordinary day’s run. 


PREPARATION AND AMOUNT OF SAMPLE 


Amount to 
tjikn for unAlysis 

graiiLS 


The amount of material to be t.aken for the determination depends upon the 
sulfur content as shown by the following table : 

Approximate 
% of sulfur luettpnt 

0.01 In 1 5 

1.0 toll) 1 

10.00 to 30 0.5 

Abtjvuao 0.25 

The (!la.ss of material will govern the method of 
procedure. 

Iron and Steel. — A 5-gram sample of drillings or 
finely divided material is treated directly in the evolu- 
tion flask with hydrochloric acid, 1 : 1, and the hydnv 
gen sulfide absorbed in ammoniacal Radmiuin chloride. 

The sulfide formed Is titrated with iodine. 

Iron Ore Briquettes and Materials Containing Sul- 
fates. Low Sulfur . — Preliminary Rrduclwn, A 5-gram 
sample is intimately mixed with an equal weight of 
reducing mixture (NaHCOs+Al+C) and wrapped in a 
0“Cm. ashless filter. The charge is placed in a 50-ml. 
nickel crucible with cover. The crucible is inserted half 
way into an asbestos board or perforated silica plate (see 
I'ig. 112) and after covering, placed over fk low flame of a 112. Arrange- 

M6ker blast burner. The flame of the blast is gradually ment for protecting 
increased during the first five minutes and the charge crucible fromihe flame, 
blasted for about twenty minutes. The crucible will 
^ppear a bright red and carbon monoxide gas escaping from under the crucible 
lid will burn. The loss of sulfur, however, is not appreciable. The crucible 

W. Scott. 
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is cooled without removing the cover. When cold, the fused mass is quickly 
pulverized and placed in the dry evolution flask containing a mat of aluminum 
granules or C.P. zinc dust or granulated tin. Hydrogen sulfide is best evolved 
with hydrochloric acid to which 4 or 5 ml. of 10% stannous chloride has been 
added to reduce ferric iron. The gas is absorbed in ammoiiical cadmium 
chloride and the cadmium sulfide formed titrak^d with iodine. 

Iron Sulfide for Available H 2 S. — Since this product runs over 20% available 
hydrogen sulfide not over 0.5 gram sample should be taken. The HaS is 
evolved by addition of dilute sulfuric acid, 1 ; 4, in place of hydrochloric acid, 
and is absorbed by neutral cadmium sulfate. The acid formed by the reaction 
is titrated by standard N/10 NaOH. 

Sodium Sulfide or Water-soluble Sulfides for Available HjS. — Ten grams 
dissolved in water and diluted to 1000 ml. ; 50 ml. = (0.5 gram) taken for analysis. 

Details of Procedure 

Evolution of Hydrogen Sulfide. — One-half to 1 gram of aluminum or zinc 
granules, 20 mesh, is placed over the bottom of the evolution flask and the 
sample placed above this mat of metal. The stopper with the thistle tube and 
condenser is inserted snugly into the neck of the flask. An absorption bulb 
containing about 20 ml. of distilled water is attached to the condenser. This 
bulb serves as a trap for the HCl that is driven out of the flask during the boiling. 
To this bulb is attached a second bulb containing 50 nil. of ainmoniacal cad- 
mium chloride. A third bulb may be attached if the sulfur content of the 
material examined is high; this, however, is seldom necessary when ammoniacal 
cadmium chloride is used. The rubber stopper and all rubber connections 
being air tight, 100 ml. of warm HCl, 1 : 1, is poured into the flask through the 
thistle tube, the stem of which should now dip well below the acid. The stop- 
cock is closed during the violent action of the acid on the sample and opened 
when this has subsided. The acid trap prevents loss of H 2 S through the thistle 
tube. The apparatus is now placed on the hot plate and the sample boiled 
vigorously for about twenty minutes. The flask is taken off the hot plate and 
the contents aUuwed to cool. At this stage it may be advisable to draw a cur- 
rent of air through the apparatus to sweep out any residual H 2 S that may 
remain in the flask. Hydrogen gas is preferable to air. 

Titration. — (a) The contents of the bulbs are poured into a 000-ml. beaker 
containing about 400 ml. of distilled water. The bulbs are washed out first 
with water and then with dilute acid. The excess of ammonia is neutralized 
with concentrated HCl, 5 ml. of starch solution added and the sulfide im- 
mediately titrated with standard iodine, additional hydrochloric acid being 
added from time to time during the titration to insure complete decomposition 
of the sulfide. The liquid appears yellowish red, orange, purplish red and finally 
a deep blue. Since the sulfide, when present in appreciable quantity, decom- 
poses slowly, the solution should be strongly acid at the completion of the titra- 
tion, and five minutes should be allowed for a permanent end-point. 

Knowing the amount of iodine necessary, a check run may be made by 
adding to the neutral solution an excess of iodine followed by 5 ml. of starch 
solution and a large excess of concentrated hydrochloric acid. The excess of 
iodine is titrated with N/10 thiosulfate, Na 28203 , solution. (Arsenious acid will 
not do.) This procedure will prevent the loss of H 2 S, which is apt to occur 
samples high in sulfide. 
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(b) An alternate method is frequently advisable in high sulfurs. The pre- 
cipitate is separated from the solution containing ammonia by filtration. The 
cadmium sulfide is now placed iii the 600-ml. beaker with water and an excess 
of iodine run in. Starch is added, followed by hydrochloric acid. The excess 
of iodine is titrated with sodium thiosulfate, Na2S20s. By this method the 
heat action during the neutralization of ammonia is avoided and only the pre- 
cipitate is titrated. 

When the iodine titration exceeds 50 ml. of N/10 iodine, a smaller amount 
of the sample should be taken for analysis; the iodine titration for amounts 
of sulfur exceeding 0.1 gram is not satisfactory, owing to a fading end-point. 
The method for determining available hydrogen sulfide in high sulfide products, 
dealing with the titration of the free acid formed during the reaction, permits 
of larger samples being taken. 


One ml. N/10 iodine = 0.001603 gram S. 

Tenth Normal Equivalents 

One ml. of N/10 iodine = 0.001 703 gram H 2 S 

“ “ =0.004395 gram FeS 

“ =0.003903 gram NaaS 

“ “ =0.003607 gram CaS 

“ =0.008471 gram BaS 

“ =0.005661 gramSbaSa 

“ =0.011964 gramPbS 

“ =0.011634 gram HgS 

=0-004782 gram CuS 
“ =0.007224 gram CdS 

“ “ =0.004872 gram ZnS 

= 0.003269 gram Zn 

M. II. Steinmetz makes ase of a condenser 
so that, all the hydrochloric acid and water 
va]xu-s aie returned to the flask while the non- 
con dcnsiible hydrogen sulfide passes over freely. 

In the final opi^ation when the temperature is 
rais(!rl to produce boiling, no extra attention is 
necessary, thus simplifying the operation. 

The condenser shown in Fig. 113 is connected 
to a Johnson sulfur flask by means of a sulfur- 
fiee rubber stopper. Connections are made to 
the eomlenser for the winter circulation and also 
for the hydrogen sulfide gas, which is absorbed in 
bciikcr containing the ammoniacal cadmium 
rhloride solution. The test is started by adding 
<0 ml. hydrochlorie fl : 1) add through the thistle 
[nbe. As soon as tne violent action has ceased, 

heat may be applied rapidly until the sample is dissolved and the solution boils. 
Jhp hydrogen smlide gas evolved passes between the condenser walls and the tube 
odivRring the add int4;) the flask. 


SECTION "A-A" 


Fig, 113. 



Apparatus for Sulfur 
in Steel. 


Combustion Method for Evaluation of Sulfide Ores. — When a sulfide ore 
“ J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 20, 983 (1928). 
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(pyrrhotite) is heated to redness in presence of oxygen both sulfur dioxide 
and trioxide are evolved. The first may be absorbed in suitable reagents and 
estimated volumetrically or gravimetrically. The trioxide mist is best retained 
by asbestos and weighed. The combustion furnace with silica tube used for 
determinations of carbon is adapted for sulfide ores. The finely powdered 
dry samplCi spread in a thin layer in a ^inch porcelain boat, is placed in the red 
hot tube and burned in a current of oxygen, which has been purified by passing 
through sodium hydroxide, concentrated sulfuric acid and phosphorus pent- 
oxide. The trioxide mist is removed by passing the evolved gases through an 
asbestos filter (P^Osbulb i\ith asbestos in one arm adjacent to the combustion 
tube and P 2 OB in the other). The wS02 is absorbed in a mixture of brninine and 
nitric acid, and the sulfuric acid formed is titrated after removing the reagent 
by evaporation; or it is absorbed in an excess of standard iodine, the excess 
titrated with sodium arsenite or thiosulfate, and sulfur calculated. The iocliin* 
method is preferable to the bromine, as it is more rapid and the reagent less 
disagreeable to handle. The gravimetric method is the most reliable. The 
dioxide is absorbed in chromic acid (caustic will not give correct results c)^Ying 
to its affinity for carbon dioxide, a product of combustion of the free and com- 
bined carbon, that are generally present in sulfide ores. Pyrrhotite frequently 
contains as much as 1% carbon) and w'eighed. The combustion method cannot 
be recommended for extreme accuracy. The procedure may be used for tlic 
estimation of available sulfur, but does not give the total sulfur of the ore, sinco 
.2 to , 5 % remains in the cinder. Error may result from the following causet^: 

(1) Incomplete combustion of the sulfur — due to sublimation of the sulfur to 
cooler zones of the combustion tube, and to a fine mist of sulfur passing un- 
bumed into the asbestos, where it is retained with SOj and weighed as such. 

(2) Error due to combined water of the ore. The results are apt to be .05 to 
0.5% lower than those obtained by the barium sulfate procedures, the sulfur 
of the cinder being included with the available sulfur. 

Notes and PRECAmTONS. — Although barium sulfate is only slightly soluble in walnr, 
it is appreciably soluble in the salts of the alkalies (Na, K and NIL), and in a large exri'S?' 
of hydrochloric acid. 

barium sulfate occludes siilks, esjK‘rially nitrates and chlorides. Ferric phloriilc is 
carried down with this precipitate, though ferrous chloride is not; henee the reduction 
iron is necessaiy. Occlusion of Iron causes low results, as will Ikj seen from the fact tlml 
with heating of Fe 2 (S 04 ) 8 , SOa is volatilized, the salt decomposing to FesOa+SOa- Witn 
the iron reduced the precipitate burms perfectly white, whereas with ferric iron present 
the precipitate is invariably red or yellovr. Aluminum powder used by \V. H. Seamon, 
for reduction of iron in determination of sulfur, suggest^ its value in the method ahovn 
given. 

Potassium bromide is added to the bromine mix as a diluent to prevent too vigorous 
a reaction. C'ooling the solution is for the same purpose as a loss of sulfur will 
if the reatition is violent. This is especially the case in pyrrhotite ore. 

Otto Folin show.s that precipitation of BaSO^ in a large volume of cold solunnn 
produces large crystals. 

Mechanical loss and reduction of BaS 04 is avoided by the Gooch crucible. 

Allen and Johnston liave shown that the solubility of BaSOi varies directly with tn 
acidity and the amount of wash water ufled.“ 

There is also a tendency of co-precipitation of BaCU with BaSOi. This is grefi'- 

“ Chemical Engineer, B^tember, 1908. 

^Journal of Biolorical Cfhem., 1, 131-159 (1906). 

T. Allen and J. Johnston, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 32, 588 (1910). 
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when the sulfate is poured into tiie chloride than when the BaQi is poured into the sul- 
fate. The co-precipitation varies diroidly with the acidity, concentration of the SOi 
radical and rapidity of precipitation. 

Potassium will contaminate the precipitate to a greater extent than will sodium. 


DETERMINATION OF SULFATE IN CHROMUM PLATING BATHS “ 

The chromic acid must be reduced to a chromic salt. Acetic acid is added 
to displace sulfate from its combiiiatitin in the form of complex chromium ions. 
Either alcohol, hydroxylamine hydrochloride or concentrated hydrogen peroxide 
may be used a.s a reducing agent. 

Procedure Using Alcohol as a Reducing Agent. — To 20 ml. of a 20 to 25% 
solution of chromic acid or 10 ml. of a -10% solution, diluted and filtered if 
necessary, add lu to 20 ml. water, 7 ml. concentrated HCl, 25 ml. glacial acetic 
acid, 15 ml. alcohol and boil gently for 10 to 15 minutes (methyl alcohol may 
need a longer time). The solution should have a deep bluish green color free 
from brown or yellow' tints, unle.ss iron is present. 

Dilute to 150 ml., heat to boiling, precipitate by the slow' addition of 6 to 8 
ml. of 10% BaCls, let stand hot at least one hour, filter, wash with water con- 
taining 1 ml. of concentrated HCl per 100 ml. to remove chromium salts, then 
with pure water ignite and weigh as liaSO<. It should be w'hite or at most 
faintly greenish. If yellowish it indicates contamination w'ith DaCrOo due 
to incomplete reduction, or perhaps the presence of iron. 


VOLUMETRIC METHODS FOR DETERMINING SOLUBLE SULFATES 

Combined sul/uric acid in soluble sulfates is best determined gruvimetrically ; 
occasionally, however, a volumetric procedure is of technical value. A number 
ef volumetric methods are baaed on the insolubility of barium sulfate. Two 
general procedures deserve mention: addition of barium chloride in known 
amount in slight excess of that required by the sulfate, and titrating the excess 
cither with a soluble carbonate or a chromate ; or addition of barium chromate 
and titrating the alkali chromate formed by the reaction. The sulfate is also 
determined by precipitation with a weak organic base benzidine, added in form 
of the hydrochloride salt; the benzidine sulfate, filtered off, is titrated with 
'■caustic. The typical procedures given below w'ill meet general requirements 
for the volumetric determination of sulfates. 

H, H, Willard and R. Schnei dewind, Trans. Electro-Cbem. Soc., 46 , 333-349 (1929). 
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DETERMINATION OF SULFUR BY TITRATION WITH BARIUM 
CHLORIDE AND POTASSIUM CHROMATE-WIDENSTEIN^S 
METHOD MODIFIED 


Reaction. — 

Na2S04+BaCl2 = BaS04+2NaCl and excess BaCl2+K2Cr04 = BaCr04+2KCl. 

Procedure. — The substance containing the sulfate in solution is diluted to 
50 ml. in a small flask, acidified with hydrochloric acid, if necessary, heated to 
boiling, and precipitated with a slight excess of N/4 barium chloride added from 
a burette (1 ml. BaCl2=0.01 gram SO3). The precipitate settles rapidly, so 
that a large excess of the reagent may readily be avoided. The mixture is 
cautiously neutralized with ammonia, free from carbonate (CO2 may be pre- 
cipitated with CaCL solution), the solution heated to boiling, and N/4 potas- 
sium chromate added from a burette in .5 ml. portions, each time removing the 
flask from the heat, allowing the precipitate to settle and examining the clear 
solution. A faint yellow color will appear as soon as the excess of barium has 
been precipitated and a few drops of the chromate in excess are present in the 
solution. The value of the chromate being equivalent to the barium chloride 
ml. per ml, the difference between the two titrations is due to the barium 
chloride required by the sulfate. 

One ml. N/4 BaCL =0.01001 gram SO 3 . 

Notes. — Salts of the alkalies, alkaline earths (Sr and Ca) and zinc and cadmium 
do not interfere. Nickel, cobalt and copjjer, however, give colored solutions which 
prevent the yellow chromate being seen. Should the Liter be present, the end-poiiil. 
may be recognized by using ammuniacol lead acetate as an outside indicator (i vol. 
NH 40 H +4 vols. PbC 2 Ha 02 - 3 H 30 , 5% sol.), the indicator and titrated solution being 
mixed drop [ler dinp on a white tile. A yellowish red color indicates the presence of 
chromate. 

H. Roth has shown the use of a test paj[)er containing pvp^ diamino diphenyl amine 
(NHiCjH 4 NHCdH 4 NH 2 ) indicator as a delicate test for chromate. The paj:)er, a pale 
gray color when treat^ with the compound, is kept in a closed, opaque container. 
\Vhen a drop of solution containing a trace of diromate is placed on the pa[)er a blue 
colored spot is obtained. In the voluniGtric determination of sulfates, by addition of an 
excess of BaCL solution and determining the excess of Ba by precipitation with a chro- 
mate or dichromate, the exact point may be determined by sfmt te.sts with the indicator 
paper, the slightest excess of chromate being detected. 


“ See ‘^Volumetric Analysis, Sutton, 10th Ed., p. 350. 
angew. Chein,, 39, 1599 (1926). 
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A. PRECIPITATION OF THE SULFATE WITH BARIUM CHROMATE 

AND TITRATION OF EQUIVALENT, LIBERATED CHROMATE 
WITH IODINE AND THIOSULFATE, HINMAN'S METHOD ” 

The sulfate, precipitated by barium chromate, liberates an equivalent 
fimount of chromic acid, which is determined by treating with potassium iodide 
and titrating the liberated iodine with thiosulfate. 

Reactions. — Na2S04+BaCr04 = BaS04+Na2Cr04, 

Na 2 Cr 04 + 3 KI+ 8 HCl= 2 NaCl+ 3 KCl+CrCla+ 4 H 20 + 3 l, 

2Na2S20,+l2 = 2NaI+Na2S406. 

Procedure.^" — The solution of the sulfate, containing not over 2 % of BOa, 
if acid, is almost neutralized with potassium hydroxide, then heated to boiling, 
anrl an excess of barium chromate solution added.®" After boiling for one to 
five minutes, the hot solution is neutralized by adding calcium carbonate 
until no further effervescence occurs. The precipitate is filtered off and washed 
with hot water. The combined filtrates containing the chrnmate liberated 
hy the sulfate through double decomposition, is acidified with 5 ml. concen- 
trated liydrochlorio acid per each 100 ml. of filtrate and an excess of potassium 
i()dide added. Iodine equivalent to the chromic acid is liberated. This is 
titrated with N/10 sodium thiosulfate. 

One ml. of N /10 thiosulfate = 0.003269 gram H 2 BO 4 .** 


DETERMINATION WITH STANDARD BARIUM CHLORIDE 
SOLUTION AND TETRAHYDROXYQUINONE INDICATOR” 

Materials and Reagents. — Standard barium chloride solutions are prepared 
in any convenient range from 1 ml. equivalent to from 1-50 mg. of sulfate. 

Indicator. — Disodium tetrahydroxyquinone, 1 part, ground with 300 parts 
of dried potas.sium chloride. 

“ Treadwell and Hall, "^Vnalytical Chemistry,'' 2, 4th Ed., p. 716. Am. Jour. Sci. 
and Arts, 114, 478. 

p. 716, loc. cit. 

The barium chromate ased should be free from soluble chromate, barium car- 
bonate or soluble barium salt. The compound may be prepared by precipitating with 
iwiassium chromate added to a boiling solution of barium chloride. The precipitate 
wiLshed with boiling water containing a little acetic acid, and finally with pure water, 
and then dried. Four grams of the dry salt are diKSsolved in a liter of normal hydrochloric 
arid. 

presenre of iron, zinc and nickel, the solution is neutralized with ammonium 
hydroxide and on eX(?Gss added; after l:>oiiing, the solution is filtered. By using calcium 
jarbonatc insoluble basic chromates of these elements would be formed, and low results 

8()| would follow. This is avoided by the use of ammonia. 

“N /10 Ntt^, 0,-5^-08.08 +30 = 3.269. 

“^Si-hrocder, Ind. Eng. Chem., Anal. Ed. 5, 403 (1033). 'This paper includes a 
ninliography of 120 references on the determination of sulfur. The application of the 
'nc'tliod to water analysis is described by Sheen and Kaliler, ibid., 8, 127 (1936) ; the same 
Also applied the method to the determination of sulfur in ruboer, ibid., 9, 69 
dd7). Details are quoted from the latter papers. 
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Procedure A. — Sulfate range up to 2000 parts per million. Twenty-five ml. 
of the solution is made just acid to phenolphthalein with 0.02 N hydrochloric 
acid. Twenty-five ml. of ethyl alcohol, isopropyl alcohol or alcohol denatured 
by formula No. 30 are added. The amount of indicator shown in the following 
table is added, and with the solution at 20 to 25*^ C. standard barium chloride 
solution is titrated in slowly with thorough agitation until the yellow color 
changes to rose. 

Procedure B. — Sulfate range 2000 to 30,000 parts per million. Solid sodium 
chloride is to be added (see table). The neutralization and titration are as 
described under A. 

Procedure C (with phosphate up to 60 parts per million). — Carefully neu- 
tralize a 25 ml. filtered sample with 0.02 N HCl until brom crcsol green just 
changes to the acid tint (yellow range, pH about 4). Follow procedure A or B. 


CONDITIONS FOR VARIOUS CONCENTRATIONS OF SULFATE 


Sulfate 

Parts p«r Million 

Amriunt of 
Indirator Mixture 

BaCl: 

1 ml. “iTig. of SOi 

iSrxliiim 

Chloride Nerdefl, 

up to 100 * 

O.l 

1 



100-1000* 

0.2 

1 

— 

1000-2000 

0.2 

4 


2000-4000 

0.4 

10 

2. 

4000-10000 

0.4 

10 

4. 

10000-20000 

0.6 

50 

8. 

20000-30000 

0.8 

50 

8. 


* Subtract 0.1 ml. afu a blank correction. 


Interference is caused by more than 5 parts per million of ferrous or ferric 
iron, by more than 6 p.p.m. of aluminum, or 60 p.p.m. of phosphate. Amounts 
of silicate up to 1500 p.p.m.; Mg up to 1440, Ca to 344 and Cl~ up to 15000 
p.p.m. or higher do not interfere. In examining rubl)er, after oxidation by one 
of the standard methods, a measured excess of standard barium chloride 
added, and the zinc, iron, etc. are precipitated by potassium hydroxide at pH 
fi.3 (barely alkaline to phenol phthalcin), and the mixed precipitate is filtcrcii 
off. The excess of barium in the filtrate is titrated with standard sodium sul- 
fate, after the alkali has been neutralized with 0.02 N HCl. For percentages 
of sulfur ranging from 1.7 to 5.8 the maximum deviation from the percentage 
found gravimetrically wa.s 0.05%. 


BENZIDINE HYDROCHLORIDE METHOD— RA8CHIG 

Benzidine sulfate, Ci 2 H 8 (NH 2 ) 2 'H 2 S 04 , is scarcely soluble in water coti- 
taining hydrochloric acid. The weak base benzidine is neutral to phenolphtha- 
lein and the acid in its sulfate may be titrated with an alkali.** The method 
gives reliable results in the analysis of all sulfates, provided no substances nr*" 

^ Method suggested by Raschig, Z. anal. Chem., 42, 617 and 818 (1903). 
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present which attack benzidine, and provided the amount of other acids and 
salts present is not too great.^'^ 

Reaction.— Na,S04+Ci»H,(NHj)r2HCl = 2NaCl+Ci,H»(NH2)2-H,S0« 
and 

C,2H,(NH,) 2 • H,S04+2Na0H = C,2H,(NH2) 2- 2H!0 + Na3804. 

Reagent. — Benzidine hydrochloride is prepared by taking 6.7 grams of the 
free base, or the corresponding amount of the hydrochloride and mixing into a 
paste with 20 ml. of water in a mortar. Twenty ml. of hydrochloric acid (sp.gr. 
1.12) are added and the mixture diluted to exactly 1000 ml. One ml. of this 
solution currespond.s to 0.00.357 gram HzS04. The solution has a brown color. 
Brown flakes arc likely to separate out on standing, but these do no harm. 

Procedure. — The sulfate solution is diluted with w'ater so that there is at 
least a 50-ml. volume for each 0.1 gram sulfuric acid present. An equal volume 
of the reagent is vigoromsly stirred in, and the precipitate alloired to settle for 
ten minutes. The solution is filtered onto a double filter, placed on a porcelain, 
perforated plate in a funnel (a Buchner is satisfactory), gentle suction being 
applied. The la.st portions of the precipitate are transferred to the filter by 
means of small portions of the clcar-filtrate, and the compound then washed 
with 20 ml. of cidd water added in small portions and sucked dry with each 
addition. The precipitate and filter are placed in an Erlenmcyer flask, 50 ml. 
uf water added, and the mixture shaken until homogeneous. Phenolphthalein 
indicator is now added, the mixture heated to about 50“ C. and titrated with 
-N'/IO sodium hydroxide. When the end-point is nearly reached, the liquid is 
boiled for five minutes, and the titration then completed. 

One ml. N/10 = 0.004904 gram HjSO^ 


DETERMINATION OF FREE SULFURIC ACID 

Other free acids being absent, sulfuric acid may be accurately determined by 
titration with standard alkali. The method fur determining sulfuric acid in 
[tresence of commonly occurriug acids, and in mixed acids are given in Volume 
11, in the chapter on Acid.s. 

One ml. N/1 NaOH =0.04904 g. H2S04. 

Friedlieim and Nydegger (Z. anal. Chem., 40, 464 (1910)) have found that there 
should not be more than 10 mol. HCl, 15 mol. HNOs, 20 mol. HCzHjOz, 5 mol. alkali 
salt, or 2 mol. ferric iron present to 1 mol. HzSOi- iSee Treadwell and Hall, “Analytical 
Chemistry,” pp. 714-716. 
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DETERMINATION OF PERSULFATES 

FERROUS SULFATE METHOD 

Ferrous salts in cold solutions are oxidized to ferric form by persulfates. 
Advantage is taken of this action in the quantitative determination of 
persulfates. 

Reaction* — 2P eS 04 H“Hi:S 20 B = Fe 2 (S 04 )a"l“H 2 S 04 . 

Procedure.^^ — About 2.5 grams of the persulfate are dissolved in water and 
diluted to 100 ml. Ten ml. of this solution, equi^^alent to one-tenth of the 
sample, weighed out, are placed in a flask and a considerable excess of standard 
ferrous sulfate solution ^ added, say 100 ml. measured out from a burette. 
The solution is diluted with an equal volume of hot, distilled water (70 to 
80® C.), and the excess ferrous sulfate titrated with N/10 potassium perman- 
ganate. This titration is deducted from the pennaiiganatc equivalent of 100 ml. 
of the ferrous solution taken (if this amount was used). The diflFcrence is due 
to persulfate oxidation. 

One ml. N/10 KMn04== 0.009707 gram II2S2OB; or -0.01141 gram 
(NHOaSaOs; or =0.01352 gram KoSiOh. 

OXALIC ACID METHOD 

Oxalic acid, in presence of silver sulfate, reduces persulfates in accordance 
with reaction, H2C204+H2S208=2H2S04+2C02. 

H2C2O4+H2S2O8 = 2H2SO4+2CO2. 

Procedure. — About 0.5 gram of the persulfate is placed in an FJrlenmeyer 
flask, 50 ml. of N/10 oxalic acid added, together with 0.2 gram silver sulfate 
in 20 ml. of 10% sulfuric acid solution. The mixture is heated on the water 
bath for about half an hour to expel carbon dioxide. When the evolution ceases 
the liquid is diluted to 100 ml. with warm water and titrated warm (about 40' 
C.) with N/10 potassium permanganate. The excess of oxalic acid is titrateil, 
the difference is due to oxidation by the persulfate. 

For calculation see factors in previous method. 

ALKALI TITRATION OF THE BOILED SOLUTION 

The aqueous solutions of potassium, sodium, and barium persulfates are 
decomposed by boiling as follow's (M = metal Na, K, or Ba) : 

2M2S208+2H20 = 2M2S04+02+2H2S04. 

^ Method suggested by Ijc Blanc and Eckardt, Chem. News, 81, 38 (1900). 

About 30 grams of ferrous sulfate or ferrous ammonium sqlfate crystals 
dissolved in 900 ml. of water and the volume made to 1000 ml. with conirentrated sul- 
furic acid. The reagent is standardized against N/10 potassium permanganate aia 
the value per ml. in terms of the standard permanganate noted, the ml. prmangana ^ 
solution required divided by the ml. of ferrous sulfate solution taken for titration, 
value of the reagent in terms of the permanganate. 

The solutions are best verified upon a persulfate of known purity. 
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Procedure. — About 0.2 g. of the persulfate salt is dissolved in 200 ml. of 
water and the solution boiled about 15 minutes, then cooled and titrated with 
N/10 NaOH, using methyl orange indicator. 

One ml. N/10 NaOH -0.02008 g. BaS2084H20, or 0.01191 g. Na^SaOs, 
Ammonium persulfate cannot be determined by the above method but may 
bp determined by the ferrous sulfate method — which see above. 


DETERMINATION OF SULFUR IN COMBINATION AS SULFIDES, 
SULFITES, BISULFITES, METABISULFITES, THIOSULFATES, 
SULFATES AND HYDROSULFITES 

AVAILABLE HYDROGEN SULFIDE IN MATERIALS HIGH IN 
SULFIDE SULFUR. IRON SULFIDE, SODIUM SULFIDE, ETC. 

Evolution Method. — Since it i.s desired to obtain the H2S that ordinarily 
would be obtained \vhen the sulfide is treated with a strong acid, the mat of 
metallic aluminum or zinc and the addition of stannous chloride solution u.sed 
in the procedure given on page 914 is omitted here. 

Procedure. — 0.5 to 1 gram of the sulfide i.s placed in the dry evolution flask. 
All connections are now made as directed in the general procedure. Three 
absorption bulbs containing neutral solution of cadmium sulfate are connected 
to the condenser, and .supported by wires attached to the thistle tube and the 
arm of the condenser. All connections being tight, 100 ml. of dilute sulfuric 
acid, 1 : 4 are added through the thistle tube and KS evolved. 

Titration. — When the evolution of the BS is complete, the bulbs containing 
the precipitate are emptied into a beaker and carefully w ashed out. The pre- 
cipitate is now filtered and w^ashed five or six times until free of acid. Methyl 
orange is added to the filtrate and the free acid titrated with N/10 NaOH. 

The precipitate may be titrated with iodine according to (6) under general 
method of procedure, using an excess of iodine, followed by starch and acid and 
then titrating back with sodium thiosulfate solution. A double check may thus 

obtained. 

If it is desired to w^eigh the CdS precipitate, it is best to evolve the H2S into a 
neutral solution of cadmium salt. The precipitate formed in a neutral or 
^I'Khtly acid solution is crystalline and easily filtered, whereas that formed in an 
ainnioniacal solution is gelatinous, 

When a neutral CdSOi or CdCL solution is used, H^S should be evolved by 
'^ulfuric acid and not by hydrochloric acid, as the latter is volatile, and will pass 
tlirough the condensing bulb recommended in the general procedure. 

One ml. N/10 NaOH = .001703 gram H28 
= .004305 gram FeS 
** “ -.003903 gram Na2S. 
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HYDROGEN SULFIDE AND SOLUBLE SULFIDES 

Direct titration of hydrogen sulfide water, and soluble sulfides in solution 
may be made in absence of other substances acted upon by iodine. The solu- 
tion containing the sulfide is added to an excess of N/10 iodine solution, made 
acid with hydrochloric acid, and the excess iodine titrated with N/10 sodium 
thiosulfate. The following reaction takes place ; 

H 2 S+Ia = 2HI+S. The ml. Na^SsOa are subtracted from ml, I = I reacting 
with HoS. One ml. N/IO iodine ==0.001703 gram H:S. 

Note. — T he soluble sulfide may be determined grnviinetri rally by oxidizing with 
bromine, the reagent being added until the solution is colored brownish rod, the excess 
of the halogen removed by boiling and the .sulfate precipitated as BoHOf. 

DETERMINATION OF A SULFIDE AND A SULFOHVDRATE 
IN PRESENCE OF EACH OTHER 

When a mixture of sulfide and sulfohydrate is treated with iodine the follow- 
ing reactions take place : 

H 2 S+L = 2HI+S and NaHS+2I. = NaI+HI+S. 

It will be noticed that the acidity produced by the first reaction is twice that 
caused by the iodine action on the sulfohydrate, and that the acidity in the 
latter titration remains unaffected. The reactions with the alkali salts is 
effected by addition of a standard iodine solution containing a known amount of 
hydrochloric acid. The reactions in this case are as follow^s: 

Na 2 S+ 2 HCl- 2 NaCl+H,S and NaSH+HCl^NaCl + H^S. The iodine 
reacts with the HzS as follows: H 2 S+I 2 =2111+8. 

From the second set of reactions it is evident that the quantity of hydriodir: 
acid formed by the action of iodine on the sulfide is equivalent to the hydro- 
chloric acid required to decompose the sulfide, so that the acidity remains 
unchanged," On the other hand writh sulfohydrate, NaSH, the hydriodic acid 
formed by the iodine oxidation, is twice the equivalent of hydrochloric acid 
required to decompose the acid salt. Hence it is evident that the acidity is a 
measure of the quantity of sulfohydrate present in the mixture. From the 
second set of reactions the following procedure is devised. 

Procedure. — To a measured amount of N/10 iodine solution nontaining a 
measured amount of N/10 hydrochloric acid (the mixture diluted to 400 ml.) 
is added the solution containing the sulfide and sulfohyflrat.<; from a burette, 
until the stirred solution becomes a pale yellow color. (The ml. of solution 
added is noted and its equivalent of the sample calculated.) Starch is now 
added and the excess of the iodine titrated with N/10 sodium thiosulfate. The 
ml, of thiosulfate in terms of N/10 solution subtracted from the ml. N/10 iodiin- 
solution taken give ml. iodine required by the sample added. The acidity of 
the solution is now determined by titration with N/10 sodium hydroxide. Tly* 
ml. NaOH required by the HI give total NaOH minus ml. N/10 HCl present in 
the iodine solution, 

Calculatioii*. — A. Ml. N/10 iodine required by the sample minus twice the 
ml. of N/10 NaOH required by HI formed by the reaction multiplied by 
0.003903 give weight of NaaS, (i.e., ml. 1-2 ml. NaOH) XO.003903 « gram 

B. Ml. N/10 NaOH required by the HI multiplied by 0.005607 gives gram 
weight of NaHS, Or in brief : ml. NaOH X0.005607 » gram NaHS. 
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The above weights multiplied by 100 and divided by the weight of sample 
used in the iodine titration give per eent of constituents in the sample. 

The method is of value in the analysis of alkali sulfides in absence of other 
lompounds, which are decomposed by hydrochloric acid and which react with 
iodine. 

determination of thiosulfate in presence of 

SULFIDE AND SIJLFOHYDRATE 

The sulfide and sulfohydraie sulfur is removed from the solution by adding 
an excess of freshly precipitated cadmium carbonate. The solution is filtered 
and diutod to a definite volume and the thiosulfate determined on an aliquot 
portion by running it into an excess of N/10 iodine solution and titration the 
excess of iodine with N/IO thiosulfate solution. 

One ml. N/10 iodine = 0.02482 gram Na2S203'5H20. 

DETERMINATION OF SULFATES AND SULFIDES IN PRESENCE 

OF ONE ANOTHER 

In one portion of the sample the sulfide is decomposed and the hydrogen 
sulfide? expelled by boiling the solution (in presence of CO2 replacing air in the 
flask) after acidifying with hydrochloric acid. The sulfate sulfur may now be 
precipitated as BaSO* by the usual methods. 

In a second portion total sulfur is determined after oxidizing the sulfide 
with an excess of bromine and boiling out the excess of halogen. Total sulfur 
minus sulfate sulfur = sulfide sulfur. 

The sulfide may be oxidized with fuming nitric acid by boiling the solution 
in a flask with reflex condenser. The nitric acid is expelled by evaporating the 
.solution down to a moist residue. The sulfate is now precipitated by taking up 
the residue with water, adding HCl and then sufficient BaCL to cause complete 
jirecipitation. 

l)ETi:ilMlNING THE SULFUR IN THIOCYANIC (8ULFOCYANIC) 
ACID AND ITS SALTS 

Oxidation of the sulfur may be accomplished as de.scrlbed for sulfides in 
the preceding method cither by means of bromine or by fuming nitric acid. The 
sulfur is then pre(?ipitated as BaSO^ as usual. 

determination of SULFUROUS ACID (SO? IN SOLUTION) FREE, 
OR COMBINED IN SULFITES, ACID SULFITES, META- 
BISULFITES AND THIOSULFATES 

Gravimetric Method, Oxidation to Sulfate and Precipitation as BaS 04 . — 

i^ulfur dioxide, free or combined in a soluble salt, may be oxidized to SOb or 
Milfate by means of an oxidizing agent such as chlorine, or bromine, or hydrogen 
peroxide (alkaline solution). The sulfuric acid or sulfate may be then pre- 
cipitated and determined as BaS04 in the usual way. 

Procedure. — The halogen (bromine preferred) is added (in a waternsaturated 
^(flution) in large excess to the sample, the free halogen then boiled out, and 
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sulfuric acid precipitated, from a solution made slightly acid with hydrochloric 
acid, by addition of a solution of barium chloride, according to the standard 
procedure. 

If hydrogen peroxide is used, the solution should be made alkaline with 
ammonia and the peroxide added, the excess boiled out, and the solution then 
made acid as directed above. 

BaSO^XO.aSft^ILSO,, or XO.WOO^Na^SO,, or X0.4458 = NaHSO 3 , or 
X0.3387 = NaaS 2 O», or X0.2744 = SO.>. 

Note. — ^I f hydrogen peroxide is used, it should be tested for HsSO^ and allowance 
made accordingly. 

VOLUMETRIC METHODS 

TitratiDn with Iodine. Sulfuroua Acid, Sulfites, Metabisulfites, Thio- 
sulfates. — Sul/urous acid, combined or free, may be titrated with iodine solution, 
the following reaction taking place : 

S 02 -h 2 I+ 2 H 20 = 112804+2111. 

The titration is accomplished by adding the solution of sulfurous acid, sulfite, 
or thiosulfate to the iodine, not in the reverse order, since in the latter order low 
results are obtained, unless the solution is very dilute (less than 0.04% SO:).*'* 

Procedure. — Five grams of the sample (sulfurous acid Bolutiun titrated 
directly) are dissolved in a little water and transferred to a 500-nil. graduated 
flask, then made to volume. Each ml. of this solution contains 0.01 gram of the 
sample; 100 ml. of N /10 iodine, or their equivalent if the solution is stronger or 
weaker, are placed in a beaker together with a few' drops of hydrochloric acid. 
A portion of the sample in a lOO-ml. burette Ls now run into the iodine, with 
constant stirring, until the color of the free iodine has almost faded out; a little 
starch solution is now added and the titration continued to the complete fadinii; 
of the blue color. 

Since each ml. of the sample contains 0.01 gram of the material, it follows 
that the lOO-mh iodine equivalent in terms of the material titrated expressed to 
the fourth decimal place as a whole number, If divided by the ml. of the sample 
required, will give the per cent of the substance sought, provided other titratablc 
substances are absent. 

Ezamide. — Suppose sodium mlfiie is being titrated, then since 100 ml. uf 
N /10 iodine are equivalent to 0,6303 gram Na 280 j, 6303 divided by the ml. 
Na 2 S 03 solution required gives per cent NajSOj. If 63 ml. were required thi^ 
salt would be 100 % pure. 

Note— When the iodine equivalent is over unity, it is necessary to take a larger 
sample per flOO-ml. volume to avoid having a titration of over 100 ml. For example 
in the analysis of sodium tfiiosulfaU, a 20 -gram sample is diluted to 500 ml. and a portion 
of this added to 100 ml. of N /10 iodine solution. In this case it must be kept in mimi 
that each ml. of the sample contains 0.04 gram of thiosulfate and the percjentogc rai- 
culated accordingly upon completing the tifiation. 

“ A secondary reaction takes place, the hydriodic acid formed reducing the SO 2 
to 8 , e.g., SO»+ 4 Hl- 2 Hrf)+ 2 l 2 +S. (J. Volhard, Ann..d, Chem. u. PhanuM 
04.) The solution, if not too dilute, will show a distinct separation of sulfur. (Trcuii- 
wbU and Hall, “Analytical Chemistry/' 2 , 3d Ed.) Rasohig believes that a 
8 O 1 Docurs, due to evaporation. (Z. Angew. Chem., 680 (1904).) Sm Button, 
iimetric Analysis/' 10 th Ed., pp. 128, 1% Gooch, “Methods in Chemical Analysis 
lat Ed., pp. 364-368. 
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If th6 titrfttion of th6 iodine is msde in a cAsserolep the end-point may readily be 
recognized without the addition of starch. 

Equvolents. — One hundred ml, N/10 iodine solution will oxidize: 

Sodium sulfite (anhydrous), Na2SOa =*0.6303 gram, or 0.3203 gram SO2. 

Sodium sulfite, NaaSOs-THaO*® 1.2608 grams. 

Acid sodium sulfite, NaHSOj =0.5203 gram. 

Sodium metabisulfite, NaaSzOa (anhydride of NaHSOj,) =0.4753 gram. 

Sodium thiosulfate, Na2S20s'5H20 = 2.4819 grams. 

Nora— Hydrogen sulfide or sodium sulfide are also titrated with iodine. Equiva- 
Ifnts for 100 ml. N/10 iodine »0.1703 gram HaS, or 0.3003 gram Na^S. 

Determination of Sodium Thiosulfate. — The iodine titration is described 
on page 926. See also the chapter on Iodine. 

ACIDIMETRIC AND ALKALIMETRIC METHODS 

Titration of Sulfites, Acid Sulfites (Metabisulfite) or Sulfurous Acid, — 

The choice of indicator is important as the titration with one may be different 
from that obtained in presence of another. For example the titration of sul- 
furous acid by an alkali in presence of phenolphthalein is twice the titration 
necessary to obtain an alkaline reaction with methyl orange. The reason for 
this is evident by the fact that Na2S03 is neutral to phenolphthalein and alkaline 
to methyl orange, whereas NaHSOs is neutral to methyl orange but is acid to 
phenolphthalein. Advantage is taken of this in the analysis of salts containing 
a mixture of the normal and acid salts. 

Reaction. — With phenolphthalein H2S03+2Na0H = Na2S03-f 2H2O. 

With methyl orange H2SO3+ NaOH = NaHS03+HzO. 

On the other hand if a salt is being titrated, methyl orange cannot be used 
for the titration of metabisulfite or acid sulfite, since these salts are neutral 
to this indicator, here phenolphthalein is required and an alkali titration made. 

Reaction.— NaHSOa+NaC)H = Na2S08. (Na 2 S 20 fi+H 20 = 2NaHS0j.) 

Again if sodium sulfite, Na2S03, is to be titrated, phenolphthalein would not 
do as an indicator, since NH2SO3 is neutral to this indicator. Here an acid titra- 
tion is required with methyl orange indicator present: 

2Na2S08+H2S04 = 2NaHS03+Na2S04. 


A. Sulfurous Ann 


For the alkali titration of this acid it is advisable to use methyl orange as 
indicator, since this is not affected by carbon dioxide, which is very frequently 
present. 


Reaction.— HsSOs+NaOH^NaHSOs, 

One ml. N/1 mOfl -0.0(5406 gram SO,, or =0.08206 gram H,SO,. 


B, Sodium Mstabibudhti: 

Sodium acid sulfite does not exiat in dry form, since the salt loses water 
and anhydrous Na,S,Oi results. This is a&alogous to sulfurous acid, which 
t'xists only in water solution. It has been found that the acid sulfite solution 
I'vaporatcd to crystallisation yields a product, which though dried with extreme 
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oarei forms the anhydrous salt, NaaSsOs. For correct report, therefore, the 
solid should be reported as metabisulfite, and the solution of the salt as acid 
sul&te. 

Since metabisulfite in solution, or acid sulfite, is neutral to methyl orange, 
phenolphthalein indicator must be used and an alkali titration made. Carbon 
dioxide-free water and reagents should be used. 

Reaction. — 

Na2S20B+H20 = 2NaHS0, and NaHS08+Na0H = Na2S0,+H20. 

Procedure. — 9.506 grams of the finely ground powder are dissolved in about 
50 ml. of cold saturated salt solution, to which has been added from a burette 
50 ml. of normal sodium hydroxide. The salt solution should be made neutral 
to phenolphthalein. One ml, of 0.1% solution of the indicator is added and the 
excess acid sodium sulfite titrated with normal sodium hydroxide until a per- 
manent faint pink color is obtained. 

Since the normal equivalent of the salt has been taken for analysis the ml, 
alkali titration, including the 50 ml. originally present, will give the percentage 
directly in terms of NajSsOs. 

Note. — ^The NaCl serves to give a sharp and more permanent end-poini. It 
may be necessary to add more of the indicator towards the end of the titration. 

C. Sodium Sulfite, NajSOs 

Sodium sulfite, NazSOs, is neutral to phenolphthalein and alkaline to 
methyl orange. The titration of this salt is accomplished by addition of stand- 
ard acid in presence of methyl orange. 

Reaction.— 2Na28 03+H2S0^ = NajS04+2NaHS0i. 

Procedure. — The normal factor weight (12.6 grams) of the salt is dissolved 
in about 250 ml. of distilled water, 1 ml. of methyl orange added, followed by 
normal sulfuric acid, added from a burette until a faint orange end-point is 
obtained. As in the case of the metabisulfite, each ml. of normal sulfuric acid 
equals 1% Na2S03. Hence the percentage is obtained directly (rom the 
burette reading. 

Notes. — Organic coloring matter may be removed from the solution by filtering 
through charcoal. 

If sodium carbonate is present, it will also be titrated. A correction mast be 
applied for this. In the presence of sodium carbonate the solution will be alkaline to 
phenolphthalein. An approximate estimation of this may be obtained by titration witli 
normal acid in presence of this indicator, remembering that sodium bicarbonate, 
NaHCOt, is'neutnd to phenolphthalein, hence twice this titration must be deducted from 
the total methyl orange titration, i.e., NajCOa-hHiSOi (M.O.)“NaaS04+H*COj and 
2Najltoi+Hal^4 (P.)»2NaH804+2NaHC(>,. (Alkaline hydroxides will also be tj- 
tratedl) COi may also be obtained by the s^ihird procedure under carbon, the S(h 
being oxidized by addition of chromic acid. NasCOiXl-8*eqttivaleat NagSOs. 

Sodium carbonate may be detected in a sulfite or metabisulfite by adding 
cold, dilute acetic acid (25%) to the dry powdered salt. An efferv^cence is due 
to the presence of carbonate, since a sulfite or metabisulfite does not 
veece under similar cohditionB. 
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determination of sulfites, metabisulfites, thiosul- 
fates, SULFATES, chlorides AND CARBONATES IN 
PRESENCE OF ONE ANOTHER 

L Sodium Sulfite, NazBOs 

This is determined by titration with standard acid in the presence of methyl 
orange indicator according to the standard procedure previously described. If 
11 carbonate is present, allowance must be made for this as stated 

One mi. N/1 112804=0.1261 gram Ntf 2 SOa. Calcylate to per cent. 

NaaCOsXl.S^equivalent Na 2 S 03 . 

^ 2. Sodium Metabisulfite, NanSaOs 

This is determined by titration with a standard alkali in the presence of 
pheiiolphthalein indicator according to the procedure previously described. 

One ml. N/1 NaOH = 0.09506 gram Na2S206. Calculate to per cent. 

3. Sodium Thiosulfate, Na2S203 

One gram of the mixed salts is placed in 100 ml. of N/lO iodine solution, and 
the excess of iodine titrated with N/IO sodium thiosulfate according to the 
standard procedure. 

Calculation. — {(ml, N/10 I-ml. N/10 Na 2 S 203 )— [(% Na2S2O6X2.104) 

+ (% NaaSOaX 1.5865)]] X 1.5811 = %Na2S20a. 

4. Sodium Sulfate 

The sample is dissolved in a little water, hydrochloric acid added, and the 
solution boiled to expel all of the SOa. Barium sulfate is now precipitated 
and determined according to the standard procedure. 

BaS 04 X 0.6086 = Na2SO.i. 

Note. — The amount of the sample required is governed by the per cent NaiS 04 
present. 

5. Sodium Chloride 

The sample is dissolved in water, nitric acid added and the solution boiled 
until all the SO 2 has either been volatilized or oxidized. The chlorine of the 
chloride is now precipitated with silver nitrate from a hot solution by the usual 
I)rocedure. 

AgClX0.4078 = NaCl. 

Note,— T he amount of the sample token is govenied by the per cent of NaCl present. 

6. Sodium Carboxatb, Na^CO,! 

Carbon dioxide is evolved from the mixture by means of chromic and sul- 
furic adds, the former being used to oxidize the BOs of the sample. The evolved 
gas is bubbled through a mixture of concentrated sulfuric and chromic acids to 
remove any SOb that may have escaped oxidation, Fig. 34. The CO 2 is 
absorbed either in caustic and weighed or is passed into a standard solution 
of barium hydroxide and titrated according to the standard procedures given 
under carbon. 

Note. — The amount of the sample taken is governed by the per cent of NaiCX)i 
present- 
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ESTIMATION OF SODIUM HYDROSULFITE 


BOOCCFhsh 
NciiSiOtSoMion—^ 
Rubttrlube wifhSh't 


Standard Indigo Solution. — To about 150 ml. concentrated sulfuric acid in a 
casserole, are added 4.2 grams of indigo, slowly with stirring. The solution is 

kept at SO® C. for an hour in an oven, 
stirring once or twice during this time. 
After cooling the solution it is made 
up to four liters with distilled water. 
This reagent is now standardized 
against N/50 KM11O4 solution. To 
do this 25 ml. of the indigo solution is 
diluted in a casserole with 300 ml. of 
water and titrated with N/50 KMiiO^ 
reagent. 

One ml. N/50 KMn04 is equiva- 
lent to 0.0015 g. indigotin. 

1.505: Ingram indigotine : x, where 
x^gram Na2S204 in 25 ml. Indigo 

. . 2X10,000 „ 

solution. , . Na2&204 

ml. titration 

(2.5 grams of solid) or grams per liter 
(25 ml. sample made up to 500 ml.). 

Procedure. — Titration of Sodium 
Hydrosulfite Against Standard Indigo 
Solution. — Fifty ml. of .standard in- 
digo solution are pipetted into a 300 
ml. Erlenmeyer flask. The titrating 
apparatus as well a.s the 500 ml. vol- 
umetric flask are filled with CO2 gas 
(C2H2 may be used in place of COa). 
Two and a half grams of the solid are 
now taken, or 25 ml. of the solution (if 
the material is already dissolved as a 
10% solution) and placed in the 500 
ml. flask and made to mark with dis- 
tilled water. The flask is stoppered 
and connections made with the bu- 
rette, etc., as shown in Fig. 114. The 
burette is filled with the sample and 
the flask containing the indigo solu- 
tion is placed under the burette as shown in the figure. The air is displaced 
from the apparatus by ('O2, the flow of this gas being continued during the 
titration. The hydrosulfite solution is now added to the indigo solution until it 
changes from the blue to a yellow or brown color. 

Factor for Indigo 



{-Rubber Tube 


Fig. 114. Aoparatus for Determining 
Hydrosulhtc. 


ml. titration 


’ % Na2S204 in solids, or grams ])er liter in liquids. 


Notes. — The hydrosulfite solution should l>c iruide alkaline with NaOH 
made up rapidly to volume and titrated in an atmosphere of CO 2 to prevent oxidatuuL 
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The Bize of the sample may be varied, but the titration should be over 10 ml. 

The tip of the burette sho^d dip below the surface of the indigo until near the end- 
piiirit, then withdrawn and the titration completed i;vith the tip above the surface. 

The above method was outlined by J. H. Brackett. 


DETERMINATION OF FREE SULFUR IN A MIXTURE 


Free sulfur is an essential constituent in many types of mixtures and the 
irietliod of estimation will vary with the nature of the other ingredients. 
Hydrated lime, chalk, gypsum, dry lime sulfur, 


calcium arsenate, iiicotine sulfate in infusorial 
earth carrier, sodium polysulfide, sodium chloride, 
cpsoni salts, and the usual fertilizer materials are 
the substances most commonly found in the mix- 
tures now on the market. All commercial forms 
of sulfur are found in these mixtures and the value 
of the mixture usually depends largely on which 
form of sulfur was used. For example, an insecti- 
cide dust containing coarse crude or refined sulfur, 
instead of flowers or .superfine, would be valueless 
even though the chemical analysis showed that 
the mixture contained the specified percentage of 
total sulfur. Therefore, the. microscope and a 
little ingenuity will indicate the proper combination 
of methods to follow. 

From 1 to 10 grams of the material, depending 
ui)i>n the amount of sulfur pre.seiit, is extracted in 
a Soxhlet extractor (see modified form, Fig. 113) 
with carbon bisulfide (freshly distilled) for twelve 
hours. The extract is evaporated to dryne.ss, ad- 
ding 10 ml. of bromine-carbon tetrachloride mixture 
together with 15 ml. of nitric acid. The residue is 
taken up with 10 ml. of hydrochloric acid, diluted 
with 150 ml. of distilled water, heated to boiling 
uiul the sulfuric acid precipitated with 10% barium 
chloride solution, washed, dried, ignited and 
weighed according to the procedure for sulfur. 


lhiSO^XlOOXO.1373 
Weight of sample 


= % free rhombic sulfur. 



. . ^ Fig. 115. Sanders^ Extrac- 

After extraction carefully dry the thimble and tion Apparatus. 

t^mtents. Examine under a microscope a small 

l^'irtion of the dried material. Remaining sulfur if present will be in the 


amorphous form and have the characteristic “ droplet ” structure seen in 
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flowers of sulfur. Presence of much sulfur at this stage indicates that flowers 
of sulfur were used in the mixture, and the proper procedure to follow will 
depend on the nature of the other constituents. If a soluble sulfate such as 
nicotine sulfate or epsom salts is indicated, then an aliquot of the residue 
in the extraction thimble can be leached with hot water and the sulfur deter- 
mined by one of the usual methods after wet oxidization. If an insoluble 
material such as gypsum is indicated, then the free sulfur may be burned 
off in the air and the combined sulfur determined in the residue after solution 
by one of the standard methods; the total sulfur having first been determined 
in another aliquot after wet oxidation with bromine and nitric acid. What- 
ever procedure is followed, the content of amorphous sulfur is calculated by 
difference and thus the percentage of flowers established by adding the amount 
thus found to the CS 2 soluble sulfur. 

Sanders’ extraction apparatus ^ has several advantages that make this 
apparatus desirable for laboratory use, where a number of daily extractii)ns 
are required. As may be seen from Fig. 115, by simply removing the glass 
stopper D the cylinder may be charged without disconnecting the apparatus, 
as is necessary with the Soxhlet type of apparatus. The extraction is carried 
on with the traps A and B closed, the siphon t-t' acting automatically as in 
case of the Soxhlet. With A closed and B open the apparatus may be used 
as a reflux condenser. The solvent liquid may be drawn off by opening A, 
With B closed and A open the apparatus may be used as a condenser and the 
ether, chloroform, carbon disulfide, etc., distilled from C. The globe-shaped 
Soxhlet condenser may be replaced by Allihn’s or Liebig’s condenser, if desired. 
The ball form, however, is more compact. 


EVALUATION OF SPENT OXIDE FOR AVAILABLE SULFUR 

Spent oxide is the by-product of gas w^orks, and refers to the spent FejOa used 
in the scrubber for the removal of hydrogen sulfide from the gas. The FeS, 
as in case of pyrites, is used in the manufacture of sulfuric acid, and is evaluated 
by its available sulfur content. 

Total Sulfur. — The oxide is sampled, brought into solution and the sulfur 
determined exactly as is given under the standard method for determination of 
sulfur in p 3 rritea ore. 

Residual Sulfur. — Two grams of the material are ignited to expel volatile 
sulfur, a porcelain crucible being used. The residue is treated with concen- 
trated hydrochloric acid and after digestion on the steam or water bath 
diluted with water and filtered. (If Si02 is present evaporation to dryness is 
necessary.) Sulfur is determined in the ^trate as usual. 

" J. McC. Sanders, Proc. Chem. Soc., 26, 227-228 (1910). The Analyst, 35. 556 
(1910). 
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Available Sulfur. — The per cent of residual bulfur is subtracted from the 
per cent total sulfur, the difference being available sulfur. 

Iron. — This may be determined on an ignited sample according to a standard 
procedure for iron. See chapter on Iron. 


ANALYSIS OF REFINED STTLFURS AND BRIMSTONE 

The impurities in commercial sulfurs and brimstones are seldom more than 
a few tenths per cent. Arsenic, acidity, chlorine, and the amount of amorphous 
sulfur present (CS 2 insoluble) are required. Also the fineness and specific 
volume (degrees Chancel) are often required for sulfurs used in agriculture. 

Moisture. — The powdered sample, weighing 50 grams, is spread out on a 
watch-glass and dried for an hour at 100° C., then cooled in a desiccator and 
weighed. 

Loss of weight in grams multiplied by 2= per cent moisture. 

Arsenic. — Ten grams of the material are treated with 30 ml. of carbon tetra- 
chloride mixture (3 parts C()l4-}-2 parts Br) and after standing for ten minutes 
2;”) ml. concentrated nitric acid are added in small portions (a watch-glass 
covering the beaker during the intervals of addition). HNO3 and Br are 
expelled by evaporation on the steam bath. Water is added and the evapora- 
tion repeated. Arsenic is now determined on the residue by the Gutzoit 
Method for arsenic. 

Note. — Arsenic-free reagents should be employed. 

Chlorine. — One hundred grams of the brimstone are extracted with hot 
water, the filtered extracts oxidized with 10 to 15 ml. of nitric acid and a few 
crystals of ammonium persulfate by boiling and treated with 5 ml. of 10% 
solution of silver nitrate. The solution, brought to boiling, is placed in a dark 
place and the silver chloride allow^ed to settle. This is now filtered off in a 
weighed Gooch crucible and chlorine calculated from the AgCl. 

AgCIX 0,2474= Cl or = 0.4078 = NaCl. 

Mineral and Organic Impurity. — Ash 100 gms. of the sample by igniting a 
little at a time in a tared porcelain or silica ware dish. Carry on the combustion 
m plenty of air and without the aid of any external heat except toward the last. 

igniting the sample use a small pin flame gas jet such as the petroleum 
chemist uses in making flash and fire tests. Do not use match or taper or 
Hlcuhol to ignite the sulfur as a small amount of organic matter is certain to get 
nito the sample from these sources and cause trouble in the combustion. The 
sulfur once ignited will burn evenly and clean unless organic matter is present. 
All refined sulfurs should burn completely without the aid of apy external heat. 
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With American Gulf Coast brimstone and with oil or asphalt contaminated 
Bulfur the organic matter present in even minute amount will cause trouble in 
burning unless special precautions are taken. A film of melted asphalt or oily 
matter forms over the surface of the molten sulfur and shuts off the air so that 
the flame from the burning sulfur is put out. When this film of dark oily 
matter is first noticed, touch it lightly with the pin flame and it will usually 
break or char, allowing the sulfur to burn evenly. Toward the last apply very 
gentle heat to the dish and thus char the organic matter but keep the tempera- 
ture well below the red so that this organic material is not ignited. When all 
the sulfur is burnt off as indicated by no more odor of SO2, cool the dish and 
weigh; this weight giving the combined organic and inineml matter. Then 
ignite the residue at low red heat to burn off all organic material; again cool 
and weigh; this weight giving the mineral impurity or ash. The difference 
between the two weights represents the organic impurity. 

Acidity. — Boil 100 gnis. of the pulverized sample with about r )00 ml. water. 
The addition of a little neutral alcohol at the start will aid in wetting the sulfur 
which sometimes floats and causes trouble. Cool and make up to a standard 
volume. Pipette or filter off an aliquot and titrate with N/10 alkali, using 
phenolphthalein. Calculate acidity as H28O4 and express as j)er cent acidity. 

Available Sulfur. — Add together moisture, organic matter, ash, arsenic, 
acidity, chlorine and report available sulfur as the difference. 

Amorphous Sulfur (CS2 insoluble). — Weigh five to twenty grains of the 
finely pulverized sample into a tared extraction tliimble and extract with 
carbon bisulfide. The rate of extraction is regulated so that one filling of tluj 
chamber takes about five minutes. The extraction should be complete in 
thirty minutes. It is important that the extraction be stopjxjd as soon as the 
loss in weight of the thimble and contents becomes constant as long-contiiiuerl 
extraction will carry some of the amorphous sulfur into solution. Note: 
A Soxhlet type extraction apparatu.s is best as other types where the thimble 
is not immersed in the liquid give erratic results at times on account of tlie 
tendency of the CSz solution of sulfur to crawl to the top of the thimble and 
there deposit out a hard scale of rhombic sulfur. Wlien the extraction is 
completed, the thimble and contents are freed from CSa by exposure to a rapid 
current of dry air and then dried for thirty minutes in a w^ater oven through 
which air circulates. (Finely divided sulfur, CS2, and air is a mixture liable lo 
spontaneous combustion, so get rid of the bulk of the CSz in the cold dry air 
current before exposing to the heat of the oven.) The weight of the contents 
of the thimble less ash and arsenic and organic matter is taken as the amorphous 
sulfur. Flowers of sulfur must contain in excess of 30 % amorphous sulfur. 
(Flowers are often sophisticated by the addition of ground sulfur when the 
content of amorphous sulfur is lowered in proportion — this should not he 
reported as flowers but flowers with so much adulteration.) Refined lump 
sulfur, roll sulfur and rubber maker’s sulfur should contain no amorphous sulfur. 
Powdered sublimed sulfur usually contains some small percentage of amorphous 
sulfur. Note: Direct sunlight, heat and some chemical fumes cause the amor- 
phous sulfur in flowers to revert to the soluble rhombic modification. There- 
fore be careful in the preparation and treatment of samples of flowers of sulfur. 

Fineneas and Specific Volume of Degree Chancel. — Examine the sainphj 
under the microscope. Use a recessed slide and wet the specimen with alcoho 
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or preferably with concentrated sulfuric acid. Flowers of sulfur appear as 
loose agglomerations of opaque yellow spherical droplets. Ground refined 
sulfur and ground brimstone appear as clear angular fragments almost colorless. 
High quality flowers consist entirely of minute droplets all of uniform size 
and barely touching each other. In low quality flowers the droplets are of large 
and irregular size and are more or less fused together. The smaller and the 
more uniform the size of the sulfur particles — whether the droplets of the flowers 
or the grains of a pulverized sulfur — the greater will be the specific volume and 
and the degree Chancel. This is determined by the Chancel Sulfurimeter,*® 
ft tall glass tube, glass-stoppered, graduated into 100 degrees of ml. each. 
Five grams of the sulfur sample are accurately weighed out and dusted into 
the tube which is half filled with ether or alcohol. The sulfur and alcohol is 
strongly shaken and the tube and contents allowed to stand in a vertical posi- 
tion. The reading of the sulfur level is taken as soon as the 
subsidence ceases or at the end of an hour and this is re- 
ported as the degree Chancel. (If a Chancel Sulfurimeter 
is not obtainable, a tall glass-stoppered graduate of 25 ml, 
capacity will serve, remembering that each quarter ml. repre. 
17S'C ^ degree in the Chancel scale. Of course this reading 

will not be as accurate as on the Sulfurimeter where the 
scale is larger on account of the smaller diameter of the 
jUjji Chancel tube.) 




Fio. 116. 
Sulfurimeler. 


Fi<3. 117. Flowers of Sulfur. 


Fig. 116. Rhombic Sulfur. 


The cylindrical glass tube should have the following dimensions: The cylin- 
der should be 23 cm. long and 15 mm. in diameter, with a scale starting from 
below, graduated upwards into 100 degrees, each degree being ^ ml. ; the 100 
degrees (25 ml.) occupy a length of 100 mm. The cylinder is closed at the 
lower end, and glass stoppered, as shown in Fig. 116. The sulfur is first passed 
through a sieve 1 mm. mesh, in order to break down the lumps formed with 
storage. As stated, a 5 gram sample is placed in the tube and this half filled 
>vith anhydrous ether, having a temperature of 17.5° C. The sieved sample is 

Lunge, Tech. Methods of Chem. Anal., Vol I, p. 265 (1008); Lunge, Sulfuric Acid 
J Alkali, VoL I, Part 1, page 47 (1913). 
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shaken and additional ether added until the level stands 1 ml. over the 100° 
mark and the whole again shaken in an upright position, the sulfur allowed to 
settle and the degrees Chancel read oS. 

The procedure for analysis of refined sulfurs was contributed by Chas. A. NewhalL 


QUANTITATIVE ESTIMATION OF SMALL QUANTITIES OF SULFIDE 
SULFUR; METHOD OF W. A. DRUSHEL AND C. M. ELSTON 

The iriethod is a colorimetric method and consists essentially of the com- 
parLson of the depth of color (jf lead sulfide stains obtained from the sulfide 
sulfur of a given weight of a sample to be analyzed with a standard series of 
stains prepared from sulfide solutions of known sulfur rontent. A set of stains 
varying in depth of color from a faint yellowish brown to black representing from 
0.0002% to 0.004% of sulfide sulfur may be prepared and used indefinitely fur 
comparison. With a set of standard stains at hand the method has the ad< 
vantage that within the range given the sulfide sulfur of a sample may be 
determined with a fair degree of aecuracy in less than ten minutes. 

Preparation of Standard Set of Sulfide Stains. — 1'he apparatus used for 
preparing standard stains and for making analyses is very simple. The inner 
tube of a Liebig condenser with its larger end about 18 mm. in internal diarrieter 
is cut off 15 cm. in length. The smaller end is drawn down somewhat, rounded 
and fitted to a sound cork stopper which in turn is fitted to a 100 ml. round- 
bottom flask. The condenser tube then serves as a sort of reflux condenser. 
To the upper and larger end of this tube a filter pajier moistened with a diluti' 
solution of lead acetate is smoothly fitted and tied, so that the steam pasi^ing 
up through the tube and carrying hydrogen sulfide is required to pass out through 
the lead acetate pajHsr. A similar tube with the internal diameter of its larger 
end about 36 mm. is also prepared and used for sulfide sulfur samples containing 
0.001% or more of sulfur. 

A solution of sodium sulfide is made up with pure distilled water and care- 
fully standardized. The solution is then diluted to contain exactly 0.01% 
sulfide sulfur. This solution is used for making up .standard solutions contain- 
ing 0.0002, 0.0004, 0.0006, 0.0008, 0.001, 0.002, 0.003 and 0.004% nf sulfide 
sulfur respectively, taking care to use distilled w^ater free from traces of nitrites 
in making the dilutions. It is found that the more dilute sulfide solutions when 
made up with ordinary distilled water lose their sulfide content either wholly o** 
in part on standing for several hours in stoppered bottles. This difficulty 
obviated by using nitrite free distilled water in making up the solutions. 

Carefully measured portions of,l ml. to 5 ml. of the standard solutions a^ 
pipetted into the 100 ml. flask and 25 ml. of hydrochloric acid of about O.j/c 
strength is added. The flask is immediately attached to the condenser tube 

^ Am. J. Sd., Fourth Series, 42, No. 248 (1916). 
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fitted with moistened lead acetate paper as previously described. The mixture 
is then gently boiled for a few minutes at such a rate that the steam issued not 
too rapidly from the upper end of the condenser tube. In this way the sulfide 
sulfur is quantitatively liberated as hydrogen sulfide and evenly deposited as 
lead sulfide on the moistened lead acetate paper. The undecomposed lead 
acetate is then washed out, the paper dried and labeled with the amount of 
sulfide sulfur present as one of the set of standard stains. In the same way 
complete sets in duplicate are prepared ranging in sulfide sulfur from 0.0002% 
to 0.004%. 


DETERMINATION OF SULFUR IN CRUDE SULFUR BY CARBON 
BISULFIDE EXTRACTION METHOD « 

Apparatus. — Two ground glass stoppered weighing bottles (diameter 30 
rnni., height (JO mm.), MunktelFs No. 00, 9 cm. filter paper. 

Procedure. — This dctenniiiatioii is always run in duplicate. 

A sheet of the filter paper is carefully and gently rubbed on both sides with 
a cloth to remove any free or loose fuzz from its surface. The paper is then 
folded and placed in a funnel where it is washed three or four times with C.P. 
carbon bisulfide. After draining, the paper is removed from the funnel by one 
side and slipped into the glass weighing bottle. The cover is fitted loosely 
in the bottle, and the bottle is dried at 40“^ to 50° C. for one hour; the drying 
is continued at 100° C, to constant weight. TIulS second period of drying 
should require a minimum of one hour. The weighing bottle on being removed 
from tliR oven is tightly covered, cooled in a desiccator to room temperature, 
and carefully weighed. Pre\aous to weighing, the tightly stoppered bottle 
should be momentarily ojiened to allow the air pressure inside the bottle to 
reach that of the atmosphere. 

The paper is then removed from the tube and placed in a funnel. Three 
grams of the finely ground dried sulfur is weighed out on a counter-poised 
watch glass, and brushed into the filter paper. The paper and its contents 
are then extracted several tiines with C.P. carbon bisulfide until the filtrate 
shows no traces of sulfur, and no sulfur is on the filter paper or around its 
edges.** The paper and the residue from tlie sulfur is transferred back to the 

“Standard Methods of the Freeport Sulfur Co., through the courtesy of J. B. 
Cliatolain. 

“ The dried Sample from the moisture determination is usually and preferably used. 

^ In the rase of refined sulfur that contains amorphous sulfur, the residue from the 
carbon bisulfide extraction is washed with hot aniline until free from sulfur, then with 
ctlier until free from aniline, and finally with carbon bisulfide. Occasionally crude sulfur 
fjjmtaina a very small amount of amorphous sulfur and must be treated likewise. (See 
alternate method which can be used.) 
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tube, dried, cooled and weighed under exactly the same conditions and in the 
same manner as previously stated. 

Calculations.— The weight of the carbon bisulfide insoluble residue remain- 
ing in the filter paper divided by three and multiplied by one hundred equals 
the per cent non-soluble impurities.” One hundred per cent minus the above 
value gives the percentage of sulfur in the sample. 


DETERMINATION OF AMORPHOUS SULFUR IN CRUDE SULFUR 

Apparatus.— 500-ml. Phillips beaker, Whatman’s No. 42 filter paper. 

Procedure.— Three grams of dried sulfur ■” are extracted with carbon bisul- 
fide in the manner described in the method fur the determination of sulfur 
in crude sulfur. 

The filter paper containing the dried residue is removed from the glass 
weighing tube and placed in a 500-ml. Phillips V)caker and treated with 15 ml. 
of a mixture of two parts bromine and three parts carbon tetrachloride. Shake 
and allow to stand ten minutes. Add 100 ml. of w'ater containing one gram 
of sodium carbonate and heat to boiling. Water is added during boiling to 
keep the volume about 100 ml. When the bromine color becomes very faint, 
5 nil. of concentrated hydrochloric acid is added and heating continued until 
all the bromine is driven off. Filter this solution, heat the filtrate to boiling 
and precipitate with 10% barium chloride solution. After digesting over night, 
filter the barium sulfate precipitate of! on a No. 42 Whatman filter paper and 
wash with hot water. Dry and ignite (slowly until paper is burned uJ!) and 
weigh as BaSO*. If the presence of 8ulfatc.s is suspected in the original sample, 
an exact check must be run, omitting only the bromination, to determine 
the correction. 

Calculations. — G. BaS 04 X 13.73 = % amorphous sulfur, 

* If the sulfur should contain considerable frci; oil that is soluble in carbon bisulfide, 
this should be deternuned and deducted from the total siilfur found. However, with 
the average grade crude this value is leas than one hundredth of one per cent and can be 
considered negligible. 

" As sulfur coverts rapidly from the amorphous to the ciystallinc state at drying 
temperatures this ntelhod must be modified slightly to get an accurate result for the 
actual amorphous sulfur content. That is, by carrying out the carbon bisulfide extras 
tion on an undried sample and determining the moisture content on a separate sample 
which can be used in conecting results to a dry basis, This factor of the rapid transition 
of amorphous sulfur to the crystalline form is not recorded in the methods as in deter- 
mining the sulfur content of a crude sulfur the only important result is usually the total 
sulfur present. 
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THE DETERMINATION OF MINUTE QUANTITIES OF FREE Ott IN 

SULFUR" 

Aroaiatus.— Two 250-ml. high form Pliillips beakers. Two 300-ml. thin 
glass beakers, high form, without lip. Two Wiley continuous extractors, 
without crucible or thimble. Two copper coils prepared by rolling or fluting 
a sheet of pure copper foil 4"Xir)"X0.008" thick in such a fashion that no two 
points of its surface come into direct contact. It is desirable that the foil be 
Hilled uniformly so that the distance between opposite surfaces shall be ap» 
proxiuiately *^(5 . The sheet may be cut so that a square tab projects at 
(inp Lorner. A hole punched in the center □{ tViis tab provides a convenient 
intahud of removing the copper foil from the Wiley tube with a ^ass hook. 
The end oi the copper foil with the tab should he tolled first so that the tab 
pTo'jectft from one end oi tbe roll. 

Pioceduie. — ^Tbe estimation of oil by simple extraction, as ordinarily made 
with a volatile solvent, such as diethyl ether or petroleum ether, will not suffice 
in the case of sulfur, because, while sulfur is only slightly soluble in the solvents, 
there is usually such a small quantity of oil present (from 0.001% to 0.3%) 
that the extract contains considerably more sulfur than oil. In this method, 
extraction is made as usual and the sulfur is removed from the solvent as copper 
sulfide by refluxing the sulfur contaminated solvent in a Wiley continuous 
extractor in wdiich has been placed a roll of copper foil. 

Fifty grams of the dried sulfur ground to about CO-mesh is weighed and 
transferred to the lOO-ml. flask. On this is poured about 50 ml. of C.P. diethyl 
ether, ^ the flask is shaken thoroughly at fifteen-minute intervals for a period 
of one hour. The sulfur is allowed to settle, and the ether is decanted through 
a filter into the Wiley tube, and a second, smaller quantity of ether is added 
to the flask, shaken, settled, and filtered as before. The washing is continued 
in this manner until the sulfur and filter paper are free of oil and the Wiley 
tube contains approximately 175 ml. of ether, or enough to fill the tube to a 
level wdiicli will cover the copper coil or roll. 

The copper coil is cleaned with dilute nitric acid, washed with water, then 
with alcohol, dried by washing with ether and placed in the Wiley tube. The 
diethyl other is then refluxed on a steam or electric bath until all the sulfur 
lias been deposited on the copper coil as copper sulfide. 

®^See Bushnell and Clark, J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 12, 485 (1920). 

As the sulfur dried for the moisture determination is practically completely used 
up in subsequent ash and sulfur determinations an additional 100 grams should be dried 
simultanGOUsly with the moisture determination whenever free oil is to be determined. 

If the free oil content of the sulfur is known to be high it is permissible to use less 
than fifty grams. 

If an accurate determination of free oil on sulfur as received is reauircsd this deter- 
mination should he made on an undried sample, but as free oil is usually determined in 
order to correct the percentage of .sulfur determined bv the carbon bisulfide extraction 
method, both determinations are made on a dried sample due to the fact that if any light 
oil, volatile at 180° F., were present in the sulfur as received, this might be driven off 
in the process of drying. 

Any diethyl ether which leaves no residue on being evaporated is suitable. In 
addition to the C.F. grade the U. S. P. for anesthesia grade has been found to be quite 
satisfactory. 
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To test for the complete removal of sulfur the copper coil is removed from 
the tube after being washed with ether and cleaned as before with nitric acid, 
water, alcohol and ether. The coil is then replaced in the Wiley tube and 
refluxing continued. The ether is free of sulfur when no darkening of the 
freshly cleaned cupper coil is observed after refluxing has continued for thirty 
minutes. 

When the ether is free of sulfur it is transferred to a weighed beaker after 
being Altered to remove the portion of copper sulfide which flakes off of the 
coil during the course of the removal of the sulfur as copper sulfide. Tlie 
copper coil, Wiley tube and filter paper are washed with small quantities uf 
diethyl ether until this apparatus is free from oil. These washings arc also 
added to the weighed beaker and the whole is gently evaporated to constant 
weight at a low temperature (150‘’-200‘’ F.). 

Calculations.— The weight of the oil extracted in grams (gain in weight of 
the beaker) multiplied by two equals the percentage of free oil contained in 
the sulfur. 


THE DETERMINATION OF MOISTURE IN SULFUR 

Apparatus. — Flat bottomed glass petri dish (diameter 95 mm., height 
15 mm.). 

Procedure.— Fifty grams of the sulfur sample ground to 4>mesh or less arc 
weighed into a tared petri dish and placed in a drying oven, regulated to a 
constant temperature of 82.2“ C. (180“ F.) and dried to emdant weighl. 
Drying overnight (12 to 18 hours) is usually sufficient time to dry completely 
the sample. At the end of the drying period the dish is removed from the 
oven, placed in a desiccator to cool, and is carefully weighed after having 
reached room temperature. 

Calculations.- Loss in weight in grams multiplied by two equals the per- 
centage moisture in the sample. 

It has been found that more accurate re.sults ore obtained by drying 8ample.s fur 
rather a long period of time at a comparatively low temperature than to dry for a shorter 
period at higher temperatures. This is due to the fact that at temperatures as low os 
100° G. (212° F.) a very slow sublimation of sulfur will occur. 
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DETERMINATION OF ASH IN SULFUR 

Apparatus.— No. 1 low form porcelain crucible. 

Procedure. — Twenty-five grams of finely ground, dried sulfur ** is weighed 
into the tnred crucible and placed on a hot plate. The heat of the hot plate 
i.s controlled so that the sulfur burns slowly, but completely. After the sulfur 
has completely burned off, the crucible is ignited in an electric muffle furnace 
to constant weight (twenty to thirty minutes at approximately 1500* F. is 
usually sufficient). The crucible is cooled to room temperature in a desiccator 
and weighed. 

Calculations. — The weight of the residue in gram.s (gain in weight of the 
crucible) multiplied by four equals the percentage of a.sh present in the sulfur. 


DETERMINATION OF ACIDITY IN SULFUR 

Apparatus.— Two 250-ml. Frlenmeyer flasks. 

Procedure.— Twenty grams of the undried sample are ground to approxi- 
mately GO-mesh, and placed in a 250-ml. Erlenmeycr flask. The sulfur is then 
moistened with 25 ml. of ethyl alcohol and agitated for several minutes; 
50 ml. of distilled water are added and the flask again agitated and allowed to 
stand for thirty minutes with occasional shaking. The contents of the flask 
are then titrated with N/5() sodium hydroxide using phenolphthalein as an 
indicator. A blank is run on the alcohol-water mixture, simultaneously with 
the sample, and it.s titration subtracted from that of the sample. 

Calculations.- The acidity is calculated to percentage of sulfuric acid 
according to the following formula; 

ml. N/50 NaOHX0.004904=% IL.SO 4 . 


** The dried sample from the moisture determination is usually and preferably used. 
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TI, ai.wt. 204.39; sp.gr. 11.B5; m.p. 303° C.; oxides TUO, TI:Oii. 


Occuirence.— Thallium occurs in quantity only in a few rare minerals, 
such as crookesite, (Cu, Tl, Ag)iSe, and lorandite, TlAsS^. It is usually found 
in small quantities in association with the alkali metals, zinc, iron, and lead, 
and is obtained from the flue dust formed in the calcination of iron pyrites 
and lead ores. 

Uses. — The chief use of thallium appears to be in the manufacture of rat 
and vermin poison, as the metal and its compounds arc extremely toxic. It 
is further used in the preparation of artificial stones and optical glass of very 
high refracting power. 

Behavior in Solution.— Thallium forms two series of salts. In thallous 
salts the metal is univalent and, while showing distinct affinities with tlic 
alkali metals, furnishes reactions recalling those of lead; thallous sulfate, 
hydroxide, chloroplatinate, and cobaltinitrite resemble the respective potas- 
sium salts, but thallous chloride, iodide, sulfide, and chromate are precipitated 
in an analogous manner to the corresponding lead compounds. 

Thallic salts are formed by oxidation of thallous salts with chlorine, per- 
manganate, or some other oxidizing agents; they resemble ferric salts in being 
readily hydrolyzed, yielding brown basic salts, and giving a brown gelatinous 
precipitate with ammonia. 


DETECTION 

In systematic qualitative analysis, thallium is found in the zinc-nickcl 
group, being precipitated by ammonium sulfide from aminoniacal solution. 

The solution to be tested is evaporated with sulfuric acid to eliminate Icadi 
the filtrate saturated with hydrogen sulfide, and the precipitate filtered ofi. 
The filtrate is freed from hydrogen sulfide by boiling, and oxidized with nitnr. 
acid. Iron, aluminum, the zinc-nickel group, and the alkaline earths are next 
precipitated from boiling solution with sodium carbonate, and removed by 
filtration. The filtrate is treated wdth ammonium sulfide; if a brown precipi- 
tate is formed, it is collected, dissolved in a little sulfuric acid, and the boilc 
solution treated with potassium iodide. A yellow crystalline precipitate pro' 
the presence of thallium. The precipitate, tested in the loop of a platiruini 

> Chapter by W. R. Schoeller, Ph.D., and A. R. Powell, Metallurgical ChemiHis. 
London, England. 
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wire in the Bunsen flame, gives a characteristic brilliant green flame which, 
viewed through the spectroscope, shows a broad green line at 5350.7. 


PREPARATION OF SOLUTION 

Practically all materials containing thallium yield it to treatment with 
hydrochloric acid, nitric acid, or aqua regia. Glasses and artificial stones 
must, liowever, be fused with sodium carbonate, the melt being taken up in 
water. However obtained, the solution is evaporated with sulfuric acid until 
copious fumes are evolved; the cold mass is dissolved in water and the solution 
filtered for the removal of lead sulfate. If the amount of thallium present is 
very small, a large amount should be taken for analysis: after expulsion of 
nitric by means of sulfuric acid, the solution (filtered if necessary) is boiled 
with strips of zinc until effervescence ceases and basic salts begin to be pre- 
cipitated. A few rnl. of hydrochloric acid are added, and the solution filtered 
while a feeble evolution of hydrogen from the zinc is maintained. The pre- 
cipitate is collected, washed, digested with hot 20% sulfuric acid, and the 
solution containing the thallium filtered. 


SEPARATIONS 

1. General Method. — The sulfate solution, obtained by one of the above 
methods, is neutralized with sodium carbonate, 5 gms. of potassium cyanide 
and a further 2 gms. of sodium carbonate added, and the mixture w^armed 
on the water-bath. The precipitate is filtered off and washed with a one per 
cent solution of sodium carbonate. To the filtrate, wdneh contains all the 
thallium, are added a few ml. of colorless ammonium sulfide; the precipitated 
tliallous sulfide is collected, washed with a very dilute solution of ammonium 
sulfide, dissolved in a minimum of hot 10% sulfuric acid, the solution boiled 
to expel hydrogen sulfide, and the thallium estimated as iodide or chromate 
(see below). 

2. Special Methods. — (a) from Ferric Iron, Aluminum, and Chromium .^ — 
The sulfuric acid solution is approximately neutralized with sodium carbonate, 
treated with 20 ml. of 7% ammonium nitrite solution at 40° C. followed by 
21) ml. of methyl alcohol, and gently boiled for twenty minutes. The precipi- 
tate is left to settle, collected, and washed with dilute ammonium nitrate 
solution. Complete precipitation is ascertained by a small addition of the 
reagents to the filtrate and further short boiling. The filtrate is evaporated 
to 100 or 200 ml., made ammoniacal, and the thallium precipitated as chromate 
(see below). s 

J Moser and Reif, Monatsh. Chem., 52, 343 (1929). 

Moser and Brukl, Monatsh. Chem., 47 , 709 (1026). 
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(b) From Zinc, Cadmium, Nickel, Cobalt ,^ — The acid solution, warmed to 
60*^ C., is treated with ammonia until the precipitate has re-dissolved, when a 
decided excess of ammonia is added. The thallium is then precipitated as 
chromate (see below). 


GRAVIMETRIC ESTIMATION 

(a) As Chromate, — This procedure is recommended as the most accurate 
by Moser and Brukl/^ Thallous chromate, TljCr 04 , is soluble to the extent of 
0.006 gm. per liter of solution containing 2% of ammonia, 4 of potassium 
chromate, and 10 of alcohol. The acid sulfate solution is made amnioniacal, 
boiled, and stirred during additions of potassium chromate solution, the excess 
of which should yield an approximately 2% solution. The yellow precipitate 
is allowed to stand for twelve hours, filtered by decantation on a porous cru- 
cible, washed with 1% chromate solution, then 50% alcohol, dried at 120“ C., 
and weighed. Factor for Tl, 0,77895. 

(b) As Iodide. — The sulfate solution (less than 100 ml.), if acid, is neu- 
tralized with sodium carbonate, and treated at 80° C. with a 10% potassium 
iodide solution drop by drop until no further precipitate forms; one gm. of 
solid iodide is then added in excess. The precipitate is allowed to stand over- 
night, collected in a porous crucible, washed first with a minimum quantity 
of cold 1% potassium iodide solution, then with 80% alcoliul until the 
washings cease to react for iodide, dried at 110° C., and weighed. Factor 
for Tl, 0.6169. 


VOLUMETRIC ESTIMATION « 

Thallous sulfide, obtained as described under “ Separations, 1,'^ is dissolved 
in 4 ml. of hydrochloric acid and a little water. The solution is boiled to 
expel hydrogen sulfide, cooled, diluted to 60 ml., and titrated with O.lN per- 
manganate solution standardized against pure thallous chloride.^ 

* Flawky, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 29. 300 (1907). 

* Ceric sulfate may be used in the titration. For O.1-0.3 g. Tl the solution shouuj 
contain 10-30 ml. HCI and be titrated at 50°, ICl may be lued as catalyst, Wills^r'^ 
and Young, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 52, 36 (1930). See chapter on Standard Elutions. 
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ESTIMATION IN RAT POISON* 

The paste or ground grain (5 gms.) is heated with 100 ml. of nitric acid 
and 10 of sulfuric acid in a Ejeldahl flask till the nitric acid is expelled; sodium 
nitrate is added in small portions till the solution is colorless or pale yellow. 
The solution is diluted to 70 ml., and boiled; 2.5 ml. of 6% sulfurous acid is 
added for the reduction of any thallic sulfate formed, and the sulfur dioxide 
boiled off. The liquid is neutralized with ammonia against rosolic acid. The 
contents of the Kjeldahl flask are transferred to a’200-ml. flask, 5 ml. of glacial 
acetic acid being added. After adjustment of the volume, 100 ml, of filtrate 
are heated to 90® C, and the thallium precipitated with 25 ml. of 4% potassium 
iodide solution. The precipitate is collected, washed, and treated as above, 
80% acetone being substituted for the alcohol. 

“ Lepper, Z. anal. Chem., 79, 321 (1930). 
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Th, 232.12; sp.gr. 11.0-12.2; m.p. 1450“; oxides ThO, (ThO, and ThjO, 
known only in hydrate form) 

The main source of thorium Ls monazite sand, of which the neater part 
comes from Brazil and India, The South Caroliua monazite is of poor quality 
and of very little commercial importance. Monazite is essentially an ortho- 
phraphate of the cerium earths, and carries from about 4 % to nearly 10% of 
niaterial comes from Travancore, India. Thorite 
and thona,nite, the .silicate and the uranate respectively of thorium, are now 
of limited importance. The greater part of all thorium coming into the market 
IS converted to thorium nitrate for use in the incandescent gas mantle industry 
the average mantle consisting of about 99% ThOj. 


DETECTION 


In the regular analytical procedure thorium is found in the precipitate of 
the tri- and tetravalent hydroxides produced by ammonium hydroxide, 
provided a sufliciently thorough decomposition of the sample has been obtained 
(Me section on preparation and solution of sample). Along with rare earth 
elements, and a little zirconium, thorium may be obtained as oxalate by 
dissolving the hydroxide precipitate * in hydrochloric acid and adding a slight 
Bfcess of oxalic acid to the hot, weakly acid (not over 0.5 normal) solution. 
The precipitate should be allowed to stand six or eight hours before filtration. 
After having been wa.shed with water containing 2 ml, of 6 normal hydrochloric 
acid per 100 ml., the precipitate is rinsed into a beaker with pure water, using 
about 50 ml. To this mixture 5 g. of solid ammonium oxalate arc added, 
and the mixture is heated for half an hour nearly to boiling, and well stirred. 
Two volumes of water are added, the mixture is allowed to stand half an 
hour and then filtered. To the filtrate 20 ml. of 6 normal hydrochloric acid 


‘ By Paul H. M.-P. Brinton. 

i™.!n ^ add oxalic acid directly to the filtrate from the hydrogen mdfidf' 

nliraCuini^ "Oiling out tliB exncss of hydrogen sulfide. This, however, causes com- 
of subsequent groups, and may also contaminate the oxalate 
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are added. A white precipitate indicatea the presence of thorium,’ This 
precipitate can be put into solution by strong heating with concentrated sul- 
furic acid, and taking up with ice-cold water. One of the following charac- 
teristic tests may be used as confirmation of thorium. 

A sensitive test for thorium * consists in the precipitation of thorium 
iodate in nitric acid solution. Two reagent solutions are necessary: (I) 15 g. 
nf potassium iodate, 50 ml. of concentrated nitric acid, and 100 ml. of water. 
(11) 4 g. of potassium iodate, 50 ml, of concentrated nitric acid, and 450 ml. 
nf water. The solution to be tested for thorium, which must contain no 
liydrochloric acid, is boiled with a little sulfurous acid to reduce any cerium 
present. To this solution is added twice its volume of reagent (I), which 
causes precipitation of thorium iodate, and more or less rare earth iodates 
according to their concentration in the solution. By now adding reagent (II) 
it) volume equal to four times the original volume, and boiling, any rare earth 
iodate is di.ss()lved, w’hile thorium iodate (also any zirconium iodate) remains 
undissolved. If the absence of zirconium is not known with certainty, the 
iodate precijtitate may be boiled with 50 ml. of 10% oxalic acid solution ‘ 
until iodine vapors are no longer given off. Any precipitate remaining is 
thorium oxalate. 

Hoiliurn pyrophosphate produces in solutions of an acid normality of 
0.2-0..3 a white precipitate of thorium pyrophosphate. To make certain that 
this precipitate is entirely free from rare earths it should be redissolved, any 
tctravalent cerium reduced with sulfurous acid, and then the thorium re- 
precipitated as pyrophosphate as described later under Gravimetric Deter- 
mination. Zirconium and titanium would also be precipitated under these 
conditions, but they would be se])arated from thorium on the basis of their 
non-precipitation by excess of oxalic acid. 

Spectrum analysis, and the determination of radioactivity ’ are also useful 
in the detection of thorium. 

’ Thorium oxalate is soluble in ammonium oxalate. Zirconium oxalate, and traces 
of the oxalates of the yttrium eartks also dissolve, but the }'ttrium earth oxalates are 
re])rc('ipitated on dilution. The addition of an excess of mineral acid to the ammonium 
oxidate solution of thorium and zirconium precipitates thorium oxalate, but not zir- 
conium oxalate. 

‘Meyer and Hauser, "Die Analyze der Seltcnen Krden und Erdsailren," p. 171. 
Ferdinand Enke, Stuttgart (1912). 

‘ Brintou and James, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 41, 1084 (1919). 

‘Helmick, J. Am. Chem. Hoc., 43, 2003 (1921), gives details for the quantitative, 
>is well as the qualitative, determination of thorium iu minerals. 
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ESTIMATION 

The compounds of thorium are as a rule very difficultly soluble and even 
those considered soluble in a given solvent are apt to be rather slowly soluble, 
so patience must be frequently exercised or thorium will be partially or wholly 
passed over, being counted as insoluble residue. In the regular procedure 
thorium, if not specifically looked for, will be counted as aluminum, if the 
latter is taken by difference from the ammonium hydroxide precipitate. 

PREPARATION AND SOLUTION OF THE SAMPLE 

Thorite. — The very finely pulverized sample is digested with concentrated 
hydrochloric acid at a temperature just below boiling. This usually effects 
complete decomposition, but for safety any insoluble residue should be filtered, 
after dilution, ignited, and then fused with potassium pyrosulfatc. This 
fusion is taken up with 6 normal hydrochloric acid and added to the main 
solution. Silica and the hydrogen sulfide group are removed in the conven- 
tional way, leaving thorium, rare earths, etc., in the acid solution. 

Monazite, Thorianite, Gas Mantle Residues, etc.— While fusion with 
potassium pyrosulfatc effects the decomposition, yet it is more convenient 
to attack larger samples with concentrated sulfuric acid. In the case of 
monazite sand, large samples are necessary to insure uniform and representa- 
tive samples. Thorianitc and Carolina monazite should be finely ground, but 
Brazilian and Indian monazite are fully decomposable without grinding, and 
filtration from the insoluble residue is easier if the sample is taken as it comes. 
A batch of sand should be very carefully mixed before sampling, to avoid the 
tendency toward segregation arising from the different sizes and densities of 
the constituent grains. 

The following method for the decomposition of monazite is recommended 
by Dr. H. S. Miner, ^ of the Welsbaeh Co. : 50 g. of the sand are weighed out 
and placed in a porcelain casserole of about 500 ml. capacity. Seventy-five ml. 
of concentrated sulfuric acid are added, and the mixture is heated for about 
four hours with frequent stirring, a gentle evolution of fumes being maintained 
during the course of the operation. When the mass has become pasty, it is 
allowed to cool, and the sulfates are extracted by the addition of about 400 
ml. of ice-cold water, or enough to cool the solution sufficiently so that the 
sulfates become soluble. This solution is decanted into a liter-graduated 
flask, and the remaining sulfates are extracted with small portions of cold 
water and decanted into the flask. A point is reached toward the end of the 
extraction when, due to the decreasing acidity, the small wash portions show 
a slight separation of rare earth phosphate. A few more extractions are made 
beyond this point, but these portions are not added to the graduated flask. 
They are temporarily preserved in a separate beaker. To the remaining sand, 
which has been dried, 10 ml. of concentrated sulfuric acid are added, and ihR 
digestion is carried out as before, except that a somewhat higher temperature 
is used, enough to maintain copious evolution of white fumes, and the duration 
of the digestion need not exceed one and a half hours. After coolingi extraction 

^ U* S. Bureau of Mines, Bulletin 212, p. 53 (1923). 
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is started with the last portions of the previous extraction liquor, i.e., those 
decanting which showed slight precipitates of rare earth phosphates, and which 
were preserved in the separate beaker. The sand is now thoroughly washed 
^vith cold water, and the washings are all decanted into the liter flask. This 
flask now contains all the thorium and rare earths as soluble sulfates. A little 
suspended silica is usually visible at this point, but this will not be mistaken 
for undissolved sulfates. 

After cooling, the sulfate solution is made up exactly to the liter mark, 
thoroughly mixed, and filtered through a dry filter, discarding the first 25 or 
ml., and receiving the remainder in a dry flask or bottle. The whole need 
not be filtered, and, of course, no ^vashing is to be done. Each 100 ml. of this 
Holution represents 5 g. of the sample. 


SEPARATIONS 

Thorium is separated from practically all elements excepting the' rare 
earth dements and scandium by precipitation as rrxalate in slightly acid 
sulution. Zirconium may be in part precipitated along uifch thorium and 
the rare earths, especially in the absence of a sufTioient excess of oxalic acid; 
Mild if considerable quantities of calcium, and to less extent strontium and 
barium, are present, there may be contamination unless the mineral acid con- 
centration be kept dangerously high. In the presence of much calcium, it is 
better first to separate thorium from it by precipitation with freshly distilled 
aiTiniOTiium hydroxide, and then to precipitate the thorium as oxalate. The 
details of the oxalate separation have been given under l^etection. 

The main problem, then, is the separation of thorium from the rare earth 
elements. The iodato method has already been given in detail. Three other 
satisfactory methods will now be de.scribed. 

The Pyrophosphate Method.^ — An aliquot portion of the sulfate solution, 
prepared as already described, and usually representing 2.5 g, of monazite 
sand, ia diluted to about 450 ml., and 5 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid 
are added. The solution is heated nearly to boiling and the iron and cerium 
arc reduced by adding sulfurous acid solution until the yellow color is dis- 
charged. Fifteen ml. of sodium pyrophosphate Bolution (50 g. Na4P20 7- IOH2O 
ill 1 liter of water) are slowly added, with constant stirring, and the mixture 
ia then heated to gentle boiling for 5 minutes. After standing 5-10 minutes — 
not more — the precipitate of thorium phosphate is filtered and washed twice 
Avith water containing 1 drtip of hydrochloric acid per 100 ml. A slight cloud 
in the first filtrate, due to atmospheric oxidation of iron (and possibly of 
cerium), with consequent precipitation of pyrophosphate may be neglected.® 
The filter paper and precipitate are freed from excess liquid by wrapping for a 
moment in cheap filter paper or blotting paper, and then dropped into a dry 
250-ml, Kjeldahl flask. Fifteen ml. of concentrated sulfuric acid and a few 
crystals of ammonium perchlorate are added, a small funnel is placed in the 
neck of the flask, and the contents are heated until the filter is disintegrated. 

" Carney and Campbell, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 36, 1134 (1914). 

" V. T. Jackson, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Bulletin 212, p. 65 (1923). 
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When a clear brown solution is obtained more perchlorate is added, and the 
heating is continued until the mixture is pure white (or very slightly yellow if 
much. cerium was carried down in the first precipitate). The flask is placed in 
ice-water and then slowly, with shaking, about 100 ml. of ice-cold water are 
added. Complete solution may at times require several hours. Occasionally 
a slight cloud of suspended silica persists. This may he neglected as it will 
be removed in the next step. 

The sulfate solution is rinsed into a solution of 30 g. of sodium hydroxide 
in 125 ml. of water, contained in the original beaker in which the p 3 rrophosphatc 
was precipitated,^^ boiled for several minutes, filtered and washed several times 
wdth hot water. The paper and precipitate are then placed in the beaker just 
used, 10 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid are added, and after a few 
minutes of stirring, 150 ml. of water are added, and the solution is boiled. 
The paper shreds are filtered off and washed, and the filtrate is diluted to about 
400 ml. Three ml. of saturated sulfurous acid solution are added, the solution 
is heated to boiling, and the thorium is again precipitated wdth sodium pyro- 
phosphate. The precipitate is washed and changed to sulfate and hydroxide 
in the manner just descril>ed. This second sulfate should always be perfectly 
white, and should dissolve entirely clear. The final hydroxide is free from 
rare earths, and aside from zirconium and titanium, w^hich are precipitated as 
pyrophosphate, it should contain only a trace of iron as impurity. These three 
foreign elements will be separated from the thorium by the final precipitation 
of the latter as oxalate. The last hydroxide precipitate is dissolved in as little 
concentrated hydrochloric acid as possible (never more than 15 ml.) and filtered 
free from paper. This chloride solution is now' ready for the gravimetric deter- 
mination of thorium by precipitation os oxalate. 

The Thiosulfate Me&od.'^ — Two hundred ml, of the sulfate solution pre- 
pared as described under Preparation of Sample, and reprEssenting 10 g. of 
monazite sand, are diluted to 1 liter, and poured into 150 ml. of a cold saturated 
solution of oxalic acid. The sulfate solution should be fed in very slowly, 
preferably from a separatory funnel, and vigorous stirring should be main- 
tained to convert the gummy precipitate to the crystalline form. Only in this 
way is it possible to get the oxalate precipitate free from considerable amounts 


The oxidation of the filter paper requires 10 or 15 minutes, and about 1.5 g. of 
perchlorate. Heating should not be continued far Ix^yond the point at which the 
organic matter is ful^ destroyed, as the perchloric arid may break up and cause con- 
sioBrable foaming. Cartlcdge (J. Am. Uhem. So<;., 41, 49, 1919) sliows that fuminK 
nitric acid may oe satisfactorily substituted for ammonium perchlorate. In this 
the precipitate and paper are shaken with 15 ml. of concentrated sulfuric acid in tfic 
Kjeldahl flask for almut two minutes, cooling, if necessary, until the flask is just a little 
too hot to be held comfortably in the hand. To the chaired mixture 2-4 ml. of fuming 
nitric acid (sp-gr. 1.53) are added, and after a minute or two the solution is graduuliv 
raised to the boiling point. Occasionally as fumes of sulfur trioxide appear a scronti 
charring occurs, in \i^ich case 0.5 ml. more nitric acid, poured cautiously dowii the !” 
the flask, will complete the oxidation. (If the mixture has once been white or 
yellow, no harm is done if during cooling oxidE^s of nitrogen redissolve in the acid, thcr(‘ 0 \ 
restoring a yellow color.) 

“ Thorium pyrophosphate adheres rather tenaciously to the glass, and this ijrocerm*'^' 
eliminates the necessity for the tedious cleansing of the bimker after the first j 

“ The details here given are essentially those in use in the laboratories of the Welsoac 
Ck). See H. 8. Miner, loc. cit. 
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of phosphate. After standing not less than fifteen hours the precipitate is 
filtered, washed free from acid, and dried. 

The filtrate and first washings are neutralized with ammonia, and hydro- 
chloric acid is then added in an excess of from 10 to 15 ml. This precipitates 
the remaining rare earths (and any thorium still in solution) as oxalo-phos- 
pliates. This precipitate is also allowed to stand fifteen hours, and then it is 
filtered and washed with weak oxalic acid solution. This precipitate, after 
drying, is ignited in a porcelain dish, moistened with a little water, and dis- 
solved by warming with concentrated hydrochloric acid. The solution so 
obtained is filtered, largely diluted, and precipitated by the addition of a large 
excess of oxalic acid, warming to convert the precipitate to a crystllaine form. 
After standing two or three hours, this oxalate precipitate is filtered, washed, 
[ind dried. 

The oxalate precipitates are ignited together. If '' total rare-earth oxides 
lire wanted, they may be weighed at thi.s i)f)int. The oxides are transferred 
to a (iOO-tiil. beaker, moistened with a little water, and dissolved by warming 
with 100 ml. of 6 normal hydrocliloric acid. The solution is transferred to a 
loOO-ml. beaker, diluted to about 700 ml., and ammonia is added until the 
j)recipitate formed just ceases to redissolve, leaving the solution neutral or 
very slightly acid. Concentrated hydrochloric acid is now added, a drop at a 
time, until the precipitate just dissolves, and then 0 to 8 drops more, One 
liuiidred ml. of a boiling .30% sodium thiosulfate solution are added to the 
boiling solution, and boiling is continued for 45 minutes. The precipitate is 
filtered on a 2 , 14 -inch Buchner funnel, and washed with hot water. It is well 
to fold the filter paper so as to cover the whole of the inside of the funnel. 

To the filtrate 10 ml. more of the thiosulfate solution are added, and it is 
boiled for half an hour longer. The small precipitate thus obtained is filtered, 
set temporarily aside and designated OwS “ Residue No. 1 ” The filtrate is 
discarded. 

The paper containing the first large precipitate is put into the original 
l.'iOO-ml. beaker and boiled over a low flame with 75 ml. of 6 normal hydro- 
chloric acid. WTieii the thorium precipitate ha.s dissolved and the paper is 
pretty Well disintegrated, usually about 5 minutes, without filtering off the 
filter paper and sulfur, the mixture is diluted to 700 ml., and neutralized with 
ammonia just as before, finally having an excess of 6 to 8 drops of concentrated 
hydrochloric acid. It is then heated to boiling and 60 ml. of boiling 30% 
sodium thiosulfate solution are added. After boiling 30 minutes the precipi- 
tate is filtered on a Buchner funnel as before and washed. This filtrate is 
reserved. 

The paper and precipitate are dropped into the original beaker and all the 
oiKirations described in the paragraph immediately preceding are repeated, 
the final filtrate, however, being this time discarded. 

The paper containing the thorium precipitate is boiled with 40 ml. of 6 
Jionnal hydrochloric acid. When the paper is well disintegrated, it is filtered 
well washed, and this residue is designated as “ Residue No. 2 ” The 
'Solution is temporarily set aside. 

Residues Nos. 1 and 2 are combined, ignited in a porcelain crucible, and 
fused with sodium pposulfate. .The fusion is extracted with dilute hydro- 
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chloric acid and this solution is added to the reserved filtrate from the second 
thiosulfate precipitation. Ammonia is now added in excess, the precipitate 
is filtered, and dissolved in hydrochloric acid. This solution is diluted to 
300 ml. nearly neutralized with ammonia, leaving only a faint acidity, heated 
to boiling, and precipitated by the addition of 20 ml. of boiling 30% sodium 
thiosulfate solution. After boiling 20 minutes, the precipitate is filtered on a 
small Buchner funnel, washed, and dissolved in 50 ml. of 6 normal hydro- 
chloric acid. Without filtering, the solution is diluted to 300 ml., almost 
neutralized with ammonia, and the thiosulfate precipitation is repeated. The 
last precipitate is dissolved by boiling in a mixture of 5 ml. of concentrated 
hydrocliloric acid and 20 ml. of W'ater, the sulfur is filtered off, and the chloride 
solution is combined with the solution obtained at the end of the preceding 
paragraph. 

This solution now' contains all the thorium from the original sample and 
it is ready for the Gravimetric Determination of thorium by precipitation 
as oxalate. 

The Phenylarsonic Acid Method.^^^ — To a 100-mI. portion of the sulfate 
solution, prepared aa described under Preparation and Solution of the Sample, 
and representing 2.5 g, of monazite sand, 15 ml. of concentrated nitric acid 
are added, and this solution is poured into a hot solution of 10 g. of oxalic 
acid. After standing six or more hours the oxalate precipitate is filtered, 
washed, and then decomposed by boiling with 23 ml. of concentrated nitric 
acid. Heating is continued until the volume of the solution has been reduced 
to about 15 ml., after which 10 g. of oxalic acid in hot solution are added and 
the whole is diluted to about 200 ml. After again allowing to stand for several 
hours the precipitated oxalates are filtered, w'ashed, and once more decom- 
posed by concentrated nitric acid, the final evaporation this time being carried 
almost to dryness. Three hundred ml. of water are now added, and the cerium 
is reduced to the cerous condition by the addition of .sulfurous acid. 

The boiling solution, now' practically free from phosphoric acid and con- 
taining all the thorium and rare earth elements, is treated with 30 ml. of a 
10% solution of phenylarsonic acid and 75 ml. of acetic acid. This is fol- 
lowed by the slow addition of a concentrated solution of ammonium acetate 
until it is evident that all thorium phenylarsonate has been precipitated. After 
digestion for ten minutes on the hot plate the thorium phenylarsonate, slightly 
contaminated by rare-earth compounds, is filtered, washed, and then dissolved 
in 30 ml. of 1 : 1 hydrochloric acid, the solution being next diluted to about 
300 ml., and treated with a little sulfurous acid to insure the reduction of any 
cerium present. The thorium phenylarsonate is now reprecipitated by tlie 
addition of a few ml. of phenylarsonic acid, 75 ml. of acetic acid, and enough 
ammonium acetate to insure complete precipitation. This precipitate is fil- 
tered, washed, and then dissolved in 1 : 1 hydrochloric acid, and the solution 
is then ready for the gravimetric determination of thorium by precipitation as 
oxalate. To insure the absence of arsenic in the thorium dioxide finally weigheti 
it is well to add 5 g. of solid oxalic acid to the 1 : 1 hydrochloric acid solution 

^ Rice, Fogg and James, J. Am. Chem. 8oc., 48, 805 (1926). I 

^*This reagent may be readily prepared by the method of Palmer and Adams, J- 
Am. Chem. Soc., 44, 1361 (1922). 
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of the last phenylarsonate precipitate, and then to dilute to about 200 ml., 
and allow to stand twelve hours before filtering. 


GRAVIMETRIC DETERMINATION OF THORIUM 

Thorium is near!}’’ always precipitated as oxalate and ignited to ThOi, 
in which form it is weighed. The solubility of thorium oxalate in very dilute 
mineral acids is slight, especially in the presence of excess oxalic acid. It is 
well, howei'er, not to have over 3 ml. of concentrated mineral acid per 100 ml. 
of solution. More strongly acid solutions may be partially neutralized with 
ammonium hydroxide. Thorium oxalate does not filter readily if precipitated 
rapidly, or from a cold solution. The solution should be boiling hot and dilute 
(200-500 ml.) ; and should be precipitated by adding very slowly a boiling-hot 
solution of oxalic acid, wliich has been saturated in the cold; or by stirring 
in the oxalic acid added in solid form. Rotli methods insure a slow rate of 
precipitation, but the first method seems to be the better. The precipitate is 
allowed to stand not le.s8 than 10 or 12 hours before filtration, and it is washed 
with water containing a few drops of hydrochloric acid and a little oxalic acid. 

The thorium oxalate is ignited with the filter j)aper in a porcelain or plati- 
num crucible over the blast to constant weight. If a platinum crucible is used, 
the full heat of a Meker burner is sufficient. The ThOs finally weighed should 
be pure white in color. A yellow color shows cerium earths or iron and is an 
indication of faulty work. 

Recommended Method for the Deteiminatioii of Thorium in Monazite 
Sand.— Fifty g, of the well mixed sand, unground if of Brazilian or Indian 
origin, are decomposed by sulfuric acid as described under Preparation and 
Solution of the Sample, and diluted to exactly 1 liter. Fifty ml. of this solu- 
tion are carefully pipetted off, and separated from the rare-eartli elements by 
the pyrophosphate method as given under Separations. The hydrochloric 
acid solution so obtained, containing from 10 to 15 ml. of concentrated acid, is 
diluted to about 500 ml., and the thorium precipitated as oxalate as described 
under Gravimetric Determination, ignited, weighed, and reported as ThOa. 


Refeheni'Es for Special Determinations 

Survey of methods for the detection and determination of small amounts of thorium, 
W. Singleton, Ind. Chem. Manuf., 2, 454 (1926). t i j 

The determination of thorium in tungsten filaments, Brophy and Van Brunt, J. Ind. hug. 
^ Chem., 19, 107 (1927); P. Selenyi, Z. anorg. allgem. Chem., 160, 318 (1927). 
file determination of thorium in radio-active minerals for estimation of geologic aw, 
C. N. Fenner, Am. J. Sci., V, 16, 369 (1028); Gladys D. Finney and H. D. 



TIN' 

Sq, at.wt. 118.7; sp.gr. 6.56; m.p. 232"; b.p. 2275°; oxides SnOi and SaO 

IntFoductoiy Notes. — Tin occurs native to a very limited extent. It occurs 
as sulfide and extensively as oxide. It is found combined in silicic rocks such 
as granite, etc. It occurs in small amounts in feldspars, columbates, ilmenitc, 
tantalate. The mineral' cassiterite (stream tin, tin stone) is of commercial 
importance and the chief source of tin. The mineral stannite (tin p}7ites), 
Cu 2 S-FeS‘SnS], is another source of less importance. 


DETECTION 


Hydrogen Sulfide precipitates, from dilute acid solutions, SnS, brown or 
SnSi, yellow, according to the valence of the tin ions in solution. The sul- 
fides are soluble in yellow ammonium sulfide (distinction from sulfides of 
Hg, Pb, fii, Cu and Cd). The sulfides will not precipitate in a concentration 
of 1 : 4 HCl (sp.gr. 1,19) (distinction from Sb and As sulfides). The sulfides 
are easily soluble in concentrated HCl (distinction from As sulfides). 

Mercuric Chloride is reduced to white HgCl, or gray Hg and HgCl by 
addition of stannous chloride solution. In the usual procedure of detection 
tin is precipitated from dilute HCl or H :804 solutions as sulfide by HjS ( 2.5 
ml. HCl or 1.5 ml. HiSOt per 40 ml., later diluted to 100 ml. and again sat- 
urated with HjS). It is separated from the sulfides of Hg, Pb, Bi, Cu and Cd 
by extraction with ammonium polysulfide. It is precipitated from the extract 
by acidification (filter). It is separated from As sulfide by extraction with 
concentrated HCl. The extract is filtered from As sulfide, tin reduced by 
addition of metallic iron wire, or granulated lead * or aluminum foil ’ and the 


* In the early periods tin was thought to be identical with lead, but during the periwj 
of Pliny (23-79 A.D.) a distinction W’as recopized between these metals. The metal 
was brought to Egypt and Greece by the Phoenicians from the British Isles (CasMtendes)- 
Tin is used u a coating for iron in the manufacture of numerous articles for uidust<''''“ 
and domestic use. Block tin pipes are used for conveying distilled water. Tin 
for wrapping material. Tin is a constituent of a number of alloys such as Babbitt mew 
(Sn, Ci 8 b), bronze (Sn, Cu), pewter ( 8 n, Pb), solder (Sn, Pb), and type metal (bn, 1 ». 
Bb). Tin compounds are used in the arts mid bidustries. 

' The tin solution mav be passed through a column of granulated lead. 

* A tin mineral placed on a piece of zinc in dilute HQ will coat the zinc with 

metallic tin. If Al is used a piece of foil 1/32''X is recommended, i*' 

dissolves completely and makes it possible to detect 1 mg. of Sn in presence of aW mg. 
or Sb and As. 
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reduced solution added to an excess of HgCl2 solution; a white precipitate of 
HgCl, insoluble in dilute (1 : 2) HCl proves the presence of tin (SbOCl dis- 
.solves). 


ESTIMATION 

The estimation of tin is required in connection with the analysis of tin ores, 
dross, ashes, dust, tin plate, alloys such as solder, canned foods, and general 
analysis. 

In analyses should provision not be made for tin, loss of this element will 
occur by volatilization during the attack of the ore in its decomposition and 
solution. Owing to hydrolysis some of the element will remain as an oxide 
with silica causing an error in the silica determination. The portion still 
remaining in solution will precipitate with the NH4OH precipitate causing an 
error in the determination of aluminum. Due to its complete reduction to 
metallic state it does not interfere with the volumetric determination of iron 
when zinc is used as a reducing agent. 

In the decomposition of the material special precautions must be observed 
to prevent the loss of tin due to volatilization. H. B. Knowles found that no 
loss occurs if dilute hydrochloric acid solutions are boiled in covered beakers 
or wdien H2SO4 is present with the HCl with evaporation to fumea.^ Chlorides 
especially SnCh volatilize on evaporation. 

Decomposition of the silicate ores may be effected by fusion with NaOH> 
or Na302 of with a mixture of NaaCOa, KzCOb and S. Minerals are first 
extracted with dilute HNOa followed by fusion of the insoluble residue. 

OPENING UP TIN ORES 

As the oxides of tin are not readily soluble in acids the tin can be most easily 
removed by assay. Ores, slags, dross, and ashes are first subjected to the assay 
process. The button obtained is then analyzed either volumetrically or gravi- 
metrically by one of the methods given below. Having the weight of the 
button and the per cent of tin in it, the per cent of tin in the sample as received 
nan be calculated. Consult the “ Introductory '' paragraphs. 

There are two general processes of assaying, namely, the Cyanide Process 
and the Carbonate of Soda Process. 

THE CYANIDE PROCESS 

The theory of this method is that the oxides are reduced to the metal by the 
action of potassium cyanide, the reaction being represented as follows: 

Sn02+2KCN = Sn+ 2 KCN 0 . 

^Applied Inorganic Analysis — Hillebrand and Lundell, John Wiley and Sons. 
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Potassium cyanide reduces other metals also, so that the button obtained 
is not pure. 

Procedure. — Take 100 grams of the sample which has been dried and finely 
powdered. (For complete analysis the moisture should be determined in the 
usual way.) Mix thoroughly with four times its weight of powdered potassium 
cyanide. Place about 1 in. of potassium cyanide in the bottom of a number H 
(height 5]4 ins., diameter 3^4 ins.) Battersea clay crucible. Place the mixture 
of sample and cyanide on top of the cyanide in the crucible and cover with 
enough more cyanide to fill the crucible to within 1 in. of the top. 

Place the crucible in the assay furnace and heat slowly until it has been 
thoroughly Avarmed and the cyanide begins to melt. Then increase the heat 
gradually to a pure white, taking care that the cyanide does not boil over.'' 
Grasp the crucible wdtli the tongs and tap it gently on the hearth to assist in 
settling the metal. Continue the heating until all of the organic matter has 
disappeared, adding more cyanide from time to time if necessary. Near the 
end of the process the molten mass becomes clear and transparent and finally 
pasty and translucent. When this last condition appears, remove the crucible 
from the furnace and alln\v it to cool slowly at the temperature of the room. 

When cool, break the crucible and slag away from the button. The appear- 
ance of the button and the slag immediately surrounding it indicates whether 
or not the process has been properly manipulated. The button itself should be 
firm and compact and the slag around it should be w'bite or greenish in color. 
If the button is spongy or if the slag has a dirty black color, the assay should 
be discarded and a new^ determination made, using a fresh sample.^ 

Weight of button = per cent metal in sample. 

Weight of metal X per cent Sn . n ■ i 

=per cent Sn in the sample. 

Note. — This process should be carried on under a hood in a segregated room, and 
every precaution should be taken to avoid breathing the poisonous fumes of potassium 
cyanide. 


THE SODIUM CARBONATE METHOD 

The sample is fused with equal parts of sodium carbonate and sulfur."^ The 
fusion is then dissolved in water. The tin goes into solution as a thiostannatc 
of sodium. Iron and copper are then separated by the addition of sodium 
sulfite, leaving arsenic, antimony and tin in solution.^ 

* Lunge advises that the cyanide should not lie allowed to boil. He uses a small 
sample (10 grams). “Technical Methods of Chemical Analysis/' 1, Part 1, p- 2of). 
It is our experience that satisfactory results are not obtained unless the extreme heat 
of the furnace is used. 

■ See also McUor, “A Treatise on Chemical Analysis.^' 

^ Very finely divided carbon is sometimes preferred. Air must not lie allowed to 
enter the crucible. Else decomposition is not complete. Mellor, “A Treatise on 
Chemical Analysis," p. 270 (1913). If carbon is used instead of sulfur the process 
becomes one of reduction to the metal and is carriEjd out in the assay furnace. 
detail.s of operation are similar to the cyanide process. The metal seps rates as a buttoi 
in the bottom of the crucible. The button contains other metals with the tin and mus 
be analyzed further for exact percentages. 

* Mellor objects to the method as being tedious and dirty. 
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OTHER METHODS OF OPENING TIN ORES 

Fusion with Sodium Hydrate. — The sample of ore is fused with ten times 
its weight of sodium hydroxide. The process is carried out in a 60-mL iron 
crucible, first fusing the NaOH and then adding the powdered mineral. A 
nickel crucible may be used, adding a little powdered charcoal to the NaOH 
before fusing. The fused mass is dissolved in water and the tin determined 
in the usual way,^ after acidification with HCl. 

Reduction by Means of Hydrogen. — The ore may be reduced by strongly 
igniting in a porcelain tube in a current of hydrogen. The reduced metal is then 
dissolved in hydrochloric acid and the tin estimated by a standard method. 

Fusion wi^ Sodium Peroxide. — J. Darrnch and C. Mciklejohn opened 
ores, slags, etc., by fusing with sodium peroxide in a nickel crucible. They 
dissolve the fused mass in hot water and acidify with hydrochloric acid. The 
sample is then ready for the necessary separations. 


SEPARATIONS 

Tin is separated from iron, aluminum, chromium, etc., by the insolubility 
of its sulfide in dilute hydrochloric acid. Tin, together with antimony, arsenic, 
platinum and gold, is separated from lead, mercury, copper, cadmium and 
bismuth, by the solubility of its sulfide in yellow ammonium sulfide. Anti- 
mony, arsenic, platinum and gold are precipitated as metals from a hydro- 
chloric acid solution by the action of metallic iron, leaving tin in solution. 

A few special separations are of interc,st. 

Tin and Lead. — For the analysis of an alloy of lead and tin, it is usually 
preferable to make tlie estimations on dillerent samples. In this case, lead is 
estimated by Thompson’s method and the tin by Baker’s modification of the 
iodine method. Lead can also be separated from tin by HzS passed into an 
alkaline solution of NH4OH. Lead may be separated as PbSO*, no occlusion 
of tin occurs. 

Tin and Copper. — This alloy can be dissolved in concentrated hydrochloric 
add by the addition of potassium chlorate. A large excess of ammonium tar- 
trate is added and the solution made alkaline with ammonia. Copper is then 
precipitated as sulfide by the addition of hydrogen sulfide water until no more 
lirecipitate is formed. 

Tin and Antimony. — Antimony is separated, in the metallic form, from the 
hydrochloric acid solution of the alloy, by the action of metallic iron placed 
m the solution. The tin may be determined by the iodine method without 
the removal of the antimony. If the antimony is desired, it may be filtered 

and determined in the usual way. 

" liOw, “Technical Methods of Ore Analysis,” 3d Ed., pp. 208-213 (1908). 

“Eng. Mining J., 81, 1177 (1900). 
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As in the case of lead, it is usually quicker and more accurate to make these 
determinations on separate samples. J. Silberstein (Chemist* Analyst, 19, 14, 
1930) recommends precipitation of copper by addition of red phosphorus and 
filtering. 

Tin and Phosphorus. — One-half gram of the alloy is dissolved in 16 ml. of 
concentrated hydrochloric acid containing potas.sium chlorate. This is diluted 
to 200 ml. with water and warmed. It is then treated for a long time with 
hydrogen sulfide gas. The tin is all precipitated as sulfide while the phos- 
phorus remains in solution. 

Tin and Iron and Aluminum. — Tin is separated from iron and aluminum by 
precipitation, as sulfide, from the hydrochloric acid solution (2.4 ml. HCl 
per 100 ml.). 

Iron may also be separated from tin with-copper, and lead by precipitation 
as sulfide from the alkaline ammonium tartrate solution. 

Tin and Tungstic Acid. — Donath and MuUner “ separate tin oxide from 
tungstic acid by mixing the .sample ndth zinc dust and strongly ipiting in ,a 
covered crucible for fifteen miiiute.s — boiling with dilute hydrochloric acid; 
oxidizing with potassium chlorate to change the blue tungstic oxide to tungstic 
acid and diluting with M'stcr. It is then allowed to stand overnight and 
filtered. The tin is in solution. 

Tin and Silicon. — Dehydrate the silica by addition of H 2 SO 4 and evapora- 
tion. Dissolve the tin sulfate. No loss of tin occurs. 

Tin, Copper and Nickel. — Precipitate the tin, in presence of ammonium 
salts, by addition of NH 4 OH according to the gravimetric method described 
on page 959. 

Tin from Ag, Pb, Cu, Sb”\ As”^ Hg. — Copper, lead, silver or mercury 
may be deposited electrolytically from a solution eontaining nitric and hydro- 
fluoric acids (5 ml. of each per 100 ml.). The tin may be recoA'^ered by evap- 
orating the filtrate in platinum to remove H 2 F 2 , or by adding boric acid to 
bind the fluoride; the stannic tin may then be precipitated by H 2 S, by cup- 
ferron or electrolytically, working in glass of Bakelite veKSSels.'* In general 
the other metallic ions of the silver and copper-tin groups may be separated 
from stannic tin in sulfuric-hydrofluoric acid solution (5 ml. of each acid) per 
100 ml. by hydrogen sulfide (sodium acetate may be added after most of the 
precipitation has occuned in order to reduce the acidity sufficiently to cause 
antimony and cadmium to precipitate). Arsenic and antimony are precipi- 
tated completely only if present in the trivalent state. Attack of materials 
by sulfuric acid and sulfur causes antimony and arsenic to remain trivaleiili 
whereas tin goes readily to the quadrivalent state when the solution is diluted 
and treated with HiFi. 

“ J. Chem. Soc. Absts., 54, 531, 1888. 

“McCay, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 31, 373 (1009): 32, 1241 (1910); 45, 1187 (1923): 
McCay and Furman, ibid., 38, 640 (1915); Furman, ibid., 40, 895 (1918); IdinR 
Lflflsieur, Compt. rend., 170, 1112 (1020); 173, 1081 (1921); F’urman, J. Ind. Eng. Chen' - 
15, 1071 (1023). 
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GRAVIMBTSIC METHODS FOR THE DETERMINATION OF TIN 

DETERMINATION OF TIN OH THE OXIDES OF TIN BY 

HYDROLYSIS 

This method depends upon the precipitation of meta-stannic acid in the 
presence of ainmoniuin nitrate when the stannic chloride is diluted to con- 
siderable volume and heated to boiling. It is especially applicable to the 
determination of tin oxide in tin paste, but may be extended to all chloride 
solutions of the higher oxides. The reaction involved proceeds as follows: 

SnCl4+4NH4NOj+3H20 = H2Sn03+4NH4Cl+4HN03.'* 

Stannous tin may be determined by oxidizing the chloride solution to the 
stannic form. The method gives concordant results and is rapid. 

Procedure. — For tlie analysis of tin paste take a catch weight of about 10 
gniiiis for a sample. Dissolve this sample by heating it in a No. 6 beaker with 
300 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid. Transfer the acid solution to a 
SOO-ml. volumetric flask and make up to the mark with dilute (1 : 1) hydro- 
cliluric acid. 

Take 50 ml. (approximately 1 gram) for a working sample. (If the deter- 
niitiatiun is to be made on tin ])aste, the sample may be obtained directly by 
one of the methods described under Opening Tin Ores.) Dilute to 100 ml. 
with cold water. Nearly neutralize with concentrated ammonia and finish by 
adding drop by drop from a burette, dilute ammonia until a slight permanent 
precipitate is formed. A large amount of ammonia will tend to precipitate 
iron as Fe(OII )3 if present, and to re-dissolve the meta-stannic acid.^^ Add 
50 ml. of a saturated solution of ammonium nitrate. Dilute to 400 ml. wdth 
boiling water, stirring constantly. Bring the solution to boiling, remove from 
the flame and allow the beaker to stand on the steam bath until the precipitate 
has settled.^ The solution above the precipitate should be clear. Decant 
the supernatant liquor through an ashless filter paper and wash the precipitate 
by decantation six times, using 200 ml. of boiling water containing 6 g. 
NH 4 NO 8 and allowing the precipitate to settle thoroughly at each washing. 
Transfer the precipitate to the filter, clean out the beaker and wash down 
with hot water in the usual way, iUtcr the precipitate has been allowed to 
drain, transfer to a porcelain or a silica crucible and dry carefully on an asbestos 
board over a Bunsen flame. When dry, ignite at a low temperature until the 

Frasenius, "Quantitative Chemical Analysis," 1, 406, 1903. Sodium sulfate may 
be used instead of ammonium nitrate. In that case the reaction is 

SnCl4+4NaaSO4+3HaO-H|SnOa+4NaCl+4NaHS04. 

Some practice is required to judge accurately the exact point when the necessary 
amount of ammonia has been added. The precipitate should appear white. 

If the boiling continues more than a few seconds the precipitate will not settle 
proj)erly. Time will be saved in this case if the sample is discarded and a new deter- 
mination commenced. 

If meta-stannic acid is washed over onto the filter at this point, clogging will 
I csult and a great deal of time will be lost. 
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filter paper has been consumed.^^ Increase the heat and finally blast to con- 
stant weight.^^ 


Weight Sn02XlQQX.7877 
Weight of sample 


= per cent Sn. 


Note 1. — If present in the solution the following would contaminate the SnOj 
oxides of Si, Cb, To, W, Sb, As, P(Fe Cu and Zu). 


SEPARATION OF SnOs FROM OTHER METALLIC OXIDES” 

Stannic oxide which is contaminated with ferric and cupric oxides, such as 
is obtained w^hen copper-tin alloys are treated with nitric acid may be weighed. 
After treatment with ammonium iodide, the tin is volatilized in the form of 
SnI*. The residual iodides may be converted back to the oxides (Fe203j and 
CuO) and weighed. 

Procedure . — Ignite the separated metastannir acid to constant weight in a porcelain 
crucible. Then add to the impure tin oxide about fifteen times its weight of powdered 
ammonium iodide, and mix the two in the crucible intimately by means of a small 
spatula. Place the charged crucible in an electric crucible or muffle furnace maintained 
between 425° and 475° C. Allow it to remain tiiere until all fumes have ceased to come 
from the crucible, about 15 minutes. Then remove the crucible and, after having al- 
lowed it to cool sufficiently, add 2 to 3 ml. of concentrated nitric acid. Evaporate to 
diyness on the hot plate and cautiously deconiix)se the residual nitrates over a low burner 
flame. Follow this by ignition at low red heat to constant weight. The differeiu'c 
between this w’eight and the original weight gives the amount of pure stannic oxiile 
present. A suitable correction should be applied if there is a weighable amount of 
nonvolatile matter in the aniraonium iodide. To continue the analysis, dissolve the 
oxide residue out of the crucible by digestion with a few inilliliters of hot concentrattul 
hydrochloric acid. Dilute the resulting solution and filter it to remove small amounts of 
Silica that may come from the filter paper a-sh. Finally add tlie solution and washings 
to the filtrate being evajKjrated down for the determination of lead as sulfate. 1’liR 
remainder of the analysis is conducted in the usual way. 


PRECIPITATION OF TIN AS SULFIDE 

The determination of tin as a sulfide involves many difficulties and should 
be avoided if possible. Better results can be obtained by tho volumetric 
methods and in moat cases without the necessity of preliminary separations 
of other elements. If tin must be separated as a sulfide, better results would 
be obtained if the precipitate were dissolved and the tin content determined 
by the iodine method. 

Having the hydrochloric acid solution of tin after the interfering elements 
have been separated, to precipitate tin sulfide, neutralize with ammonia and 
then acidify with acetic acid. Pass hydrogen sulfide until the solution 
saturated. Allow the precipitate to settle overnight. Pour the supernatant 
liquor off through a Gooch crucible and wash the precipitate six times by 

Spattering is likely to occur here, causing loss. . 

If care is not exercized in this ignition some metalljc tin due to carbon reduction 
will be obtained. 

R. Coley and M. G. Burford, Ind. Eng. Chem., Anal* Ed. 8 , 114 (1936)- 
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decantation, using a solution of ammonium nitrate for iirash water, Finally 
transfer to the crucible and wash free from chlorides. Dry the crucible in an 
oven at 100° C. Heat slowly in a Bunsen flame until “ all the sulfur has been 
expelled. Care should be taken at this point to avoid forming fumes of stannic 
sulfide by heating too rapidly. Remove the lid of the crucible, which should 
be kept in place during the first part of the heating, and raise the temperature 
gradually, finally finishing with the blast. As sulfuric acid is usually present 
ill some ({UBiitity, the crucible should be cooled and a small piece of ammonium 
carbonate should be placed in it. Repeat the ignition to drive out the acid. 
Cool and weigh as Sn02.“ 

Notes.— Tin may be separated from a number of elements by reduction with Zn, 
nr .VI nr Cd in dilute HCl solution and then precipitate tin as metastannic acid by addi- 
tion of NH4QH. 

Stannic chloride may be volatilized from a sulfuric acid solution by hpating to 200“ C. 
and passing HCl gas through the solution. 


PRECIPIT.4TI0N BY CUPFERRON; WEIGHING AS THE 

OXIDE 

This reagent is chiefly useful for the recovery of tin from the filtrate after 
separating it from other metal.s in solution containing 3-5% of concentrated 
HjF'.. The filtrate is wanned with 4 g. boric acid to convert the fluoride to 
fluoborate. After cooling, preferably to 5 to 15° G., add an excess of 10% 
cupferron solution slowly with thorough stirring. The precipitate tends to 
becDine brittle after 20-30 minutes, and may then be filtered and washed very 
speedily with cold water. The precipitate is then dried and ignited very care- 
fully and slowly until it is converted to SnOj, in which form it is W'eighed after 
strong ignition. 

The reagent seyiaratcs stannic ion from Al, Or, Mn, Zn, Ni, Co, and from 
moderate quantities of As and 8b provided they are in the form of arsenate 
and antimonate, which can readily be provided for by boiling the nearly neutral 
solution containing fluoride with ammonium persulfate. The snliition should 
contain 5-10 ml. of free mineral acid per 200-500 ml. during the precipitation 
with cupferron. 

Sulfide of tin separates as a slimy ma.<!S which tenacioasly retains alkaline salts, 
especially in the absence of ammonium salts. Mcllur, '‘Treati.se on Chemical Analysis,” 
p. 308 (1913). 

“ Bichloride of tin, Acker process. 

** This method is generally used only when minute traces of tin arc present, and then 
it is considered best to dissolve the sulfide in hydrocldoric acid and make the final 
determination by the iodine method. (See analysis of Canned Foods for "Salts of 
Tin,” p. 971.) 

**IQing and Ijossieur, Compt. rend., 17o, 1112 (1920); Furman, J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 
15. 1071 (1923); Pinkus and Cla^ens, BuU. Soc. Chim. Bclg., 31, 413 (1927). 
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BICHLORIDE OF TIN 

Bichloride of tin i» of great importance in some of the industries, especially 
the textile. It is necessary to have exact analytical control of the processes in 
which this compound is used in order to insure uniform results and to certify 
the efficiency and economy of the process. Several methods have been devel- 
oped for this purpose. The ones given beloAv have had practical application 
and have proven to be satisfactory. 


STANNIC ACID METHOD.— HOT-WATER PRECIPITATION 

In the textile industry where bichloride of tin is used, the efficiency of the 
process depends directly on the neutrality of the tin liquor. If there is more 
than enough chlorine present in the bichloride solution to exactly oxidize all 
the tin to the stannic form, this excess is called free HCl.'^ If there is not 
enough chlorine present to do this, the deficiency is spoken of as basic HCl/' 
The difficulty of determining the free or '' basic HCl is apparent when 
it is knowm that SnCU readily decomposes in water, liberating free acid. The 
following method has been developed especially for this purpose and has given 
good results. 

The important point in this analysis is to determine whether the liquor has 
“ free ” HCl present or whether it is “ basic ” in nature. It has been found 
that hot water precipitates tin from the SnCU solution as stannic hydroxide 
and at the same time liberates the chlorine as free HCl. 

SnCl4+4H20-Sn(0H)4+4HC1.2^ 

The Sn(0H)4 separates in a colloidal precipitate which may be filtered off 
and the tin estimated as Sn02. The liberated acid may be determined in the 
filtrate, and from this data the “ free ’’ or “ basic '' HCl can be calculated. 

Procedure. — For accurate work about 20 grams of the liquor should be 
w^eighed out in a tared weighing bottle, but for works control, where time is 
an important factor, it is sufficiently accurate to get the specific gravity of the 
liquor by means of a hydrometer and take a measured quantity for a sample, 
calculating the weight from these data. 

Transfer the sample to a 100-ml. volumetric flask. Make up to volume 
with cold distilled water. Draw out of this solution 10 ml. (approximately 
2 grams) and place in a 150-inl. tall beaker. Fill the beaker nearly full with 
boiling hot water, stirring continuously while the water is being poured in,*‘‘ 
Place the beaker on top of the steam bath and allow the precipitate to settle. 
Decant the liquor through an 11 cm. 590 S. & S. filter and wash the precipi- 
tate six times by decantation, using hot water. Now transfer the precipitate 
to the filter and continue the washing until 1 drop of the filtrate gives no test 
for chlorine. After most of the water has drained out of the filter, place the 

** Hollcman and Cooper, “Text Book of Inorganic Chemistry,'^ 4th Ed., 1912. 

^ If the solution is not stirred at this point, the precipitate will not settle and troubk 
will be experienced during the filtering process. 

” Time may be savetiby using a platinum cone with the filter and applying a gentle 
vacuum. This can be done with veiy little danger of breaking the paper. 
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paper and precipitate in a tared silica crucible. If there is plenty of time, 
dry the contents of the crucible on an asbestos board over a low Bunsen flame. 
In case the anal 3 ''sis must be made in a hurry, cover the crucible ^ and heat it 
very carefully over a low flame until all the water has been driven out and the 
paper has been charred. Then remove the cover and increase the heat to the 
full Bunsen flame and finally blast to constant weight. Weigh as Sn02. 
Titrate the filtrate with N/1 NaOII, using methyl orange as the indicator. 

Calculation : 

SnO.X.7877 = Sn 
SnX2.1[)49 = SnCl, 

SnCl 4 — Sn = Cl equiv. to Sn 
Cl X 1.0285 = HCI equiv. to Sn 


HCl 

Weight of sample 
ml. N/1 NaOHX. 0.3040 
Weight of sample 


= per cent HCl equiv. to Sn 
— per cent HCl (actual). 


The difference between these last two figures equals '' free ” or " basic 
HCl. 


THE ACKER PROCESS METHOD 

The theory of this method is practically the same as that of the hot-water 
method, except that in this case the liberated acid is neutralized with ammonia 
before the stannic hydroxide has been filtered off, the advantage being that 
any solution of the stannic hydroxide, l)y either acid or alkali, is prevented. 
The method is not applicable for the determination of ‘‘ free ” or “ basic '' 
HCl. 

Procedure. — Weigh out 2.5 nil. of the bichloride of tin solution. Transfer 
to a 500-ral. flask (volumetric) and make up to volume with cold water. With 
a standardized pipette, transfer 25 ml. of this solution to a No. 4 beaker. 
Dilute with hot water to precipitate most of the tin as stannic hydrate. Add 
10 drops of phenolacetolin (1 gram of phenolacetolin dissolved in 200 ml. of 
water). Titrate very carefully with dilute ammonia until the appearance of 
a rose-red color. Boil a few minutes on the hot plate. Allow the tin precipi- 
tate to settle. Decant through an 11-cm. filter paper. AVash rapidly with 
hot water without allowing the precipitate to cake down in the filter until the 
washings are free from chlorine. Dry the precipitate in an oven at 100® C. 
When dry, invert the filter into a tared porcelain crucible and heat on a gauze 
until the paper has disappeared. Remove the gauze and heat with the full 
Bunsen flame for a few minutes. Finally blast to constant weight.*® Weigh 
as Sn 02 . 

Take the filtrate and washings and dilute them to a volume of 1000 ml. 
Warm 500 ml. of this solution and saturate it with hydrogen sulfide. If any 
tin separates, filter and ignite in a tared porcelain crucible. Moisten with a 

This precaution must be taken, else there will be a loss by decrepitation. 

" If the oxide of tin is contaminated it may be dissolved by adding water saturated 
with SO 2 and acidif 3 dng with dilute HCl. Heat in a covered leaker (to prevent loss of 
tm). See article by £. Stelling, J. Ind. Eng. Ghem., 16, 346 (1024). 
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little nitric acid and heat very slowly to drive out the acid. Ignite to constant 
weight. Weigh as SnOs. Add this result to the SnO^ obtained above when 
calculating the final result. 


VOLUMETRIC DETERMINATION OF TIN 

Volumetric methods for the determination of tin are based upon the reducing 
power of stannous compounds. They vary according to the oxidizing agent 
used and the details of manipulation. 


LENSSEN^S IODINE METHOD AS MODIFIED BY BAKERS 

This method is a modification of I^nssen\s Iodine Method for the deter- 
mination of tin in alkaline solutions. It is especially applicable to the deter- 
mination of '' salts of tin in canned foods and to the estimation of tin coating 
on tin plate, but is accurate, rapid and very satisfactory for alloys and general 
analysis. 

The method is based on the action of iodine in the presence of stannous 
chloride in hydrochloric acid solution. The reaction involved is : 


SaCl2+l2+2HCl -SnCl4+2HI. 

A. Jilek reduces tin by means of iron, filtering off precipitated Sb, Cu and excess of 
Fe, in an atmosphere of CO 2 . The reduced tin soluliuii is now titrated with standai ri 
iodine. 

Iron, lead and antimony do not interfere with the reaction. Copper in 
small quantities does not interfere with the determination, but if it is present 
in large quantities as a salt, it is likely to produce low results. Determinations 
made by the writer show that results are accurate when less than 10% of 
copper, as copper chloride, is present. Larger amounts gave consistently low 
results. The reason for this fact centers around the difficulty of reducing all 
the copper to the cuprous form. If any CuCL is left in the solution, it reacts 
with the potassium iodide of the iodine solution, causing the precipitation of 
Cul and the liberation of free iodine. 

CuCl2+2KI = CuI+2KCl+L 

Copper present as the metal is not easily soluble or goes into solution in tin- 
reduced form and is not likely to disturb the determination. 

*• H. A. Baker, Eighth International Congress of Applied Chemistry. 

Mr. B. S. Clark. Sulfates must not be present. They tend to have an oxidizing 
effect and spoil the results. There should always be an excess of bicarbonate of 
present in order that carbon dioxide will be generated during the washing process, thus 
preventing air from entering the flask at any time during the analysis. 
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Solutions— Sffffufartf Tin Solution . — Dissolve 5.79 grams of Kalilbaum's 
C\ P. tin in C. P. hydrochloric acid. The solution of the tin is effected by 
placing about 150 ml. HCl in an Erlenmeyer flask, together with the tin, and 
boiling. After the tin has all been dissolved, transfer to a volumetric liter 
flask and make up to the mark with dilute hydrochloric acid. 

1 ml. = .00579 gram Sn. 

Standard Iodine Solution , — Dissolve 12.7 grams of C. P. iodine in a water 
solution of 20 grams of potassium iodide. Make up to one liter and stand- 
ardize against the standard tin solution. For tin plate analysis, it is convenient 
to adjust the iodine solution so that 1 ml. equals exactly .00579 gram of tin. 
Then, if a sample of the plate having a total surface of 8 sq. ins. is taken, 
1 ml. of the iodine solution is the equivalent of one-tenth of a pound per 
base box. 

Indicator , — Dissolve 5 grams of pure soluble starch in 1 liter of water. 

Air-free Water . — Dissolve 12 grams of bicarbonate of soda in 1 liter of 
water. Add 20 ml. IICl and allow the resulting gas to escape. Keep in a 
stoppered bottle. 

Procedure. — For practical purposes, take a sample, such that the tin con- 
tent will be between .2 gram and .5 grarn.*"*^ A larger sample should be taken 
fur extreme aecuracy in order to decrease the possible technical error. Place 
the sample in flask A of the Sellars apparatus. Fig. 121, together with 100 ml. of 
loncentrated (-. P. HCl. Stopper the flask and connect tubes B and D, as 
sliown in the illustration. Boil until the metal is all dissolved. This point 
is indicated by the cessation of the h^^’drogen evolution and the appearance of 
large well-developed bubbles. If a suflicient amount of metallic iron is present 
in the sample, complete reduction is assured. If no iron was present in the 
sample, or if there ^vas not enough to reduce all of the tin, make sure that the 
tin is all converted to the stannous form by adding aluminum foil (about 1 
gram). Replace the stopper and connect as originally. Boil until normal 
bubbles reappear. Open cock C to allow^ COA' gas to enter. Place the flask 
in cooling bath F without disconnecting the apparatus. After the solution 
has become thoroughly cool, disconnect tubes and from the splash 
bulbs. Wash the bulbs with “ air free '' water, allowing the w^ashings to drain 
into the bulk of the sample. Remove the stopper and wash down the sides of 
the flask. About 50 ml. of water should be used in the washing so that the 
final sample contains about 25% HCl. Add 5 ml. starch solution and titrate 
with the standard iodine solution. 


ml. iodine X .00579 X 1 00 
Weight of Sample 


= %8n, 


ml. iodine 


= pounds per base box.'' * 


According to experience at the Univ. of Southern California the amount of the 
f'aitiple should contain not more than 0.1 to 0.2 grams of tin. 

^ Carbon dioxide generated in a Kipp apparatus is likely to contain oxygen. It is 
tnuch better to use liquid COj such os can be purchased in the open market. 

U -ini n^n 


"^Fip. 121, page 069. 

Basebox" — 112 sheets of tin, 14X20 ins. 
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ippsnfeus IB ft dovifle dorig^ % W. S. 
SbIU^ for ttio purpoBB of faciliUitiiig the solution of tin stopleB out of outset 
tdth sir. Added to thu ftdvantage, it io equipped with a wster eooler. It is 



Fig. 119. SellarB’ Apparatus. 

also constructed so that the tubes and scrubbing bottles can be cleaned by 
flushing with water. The use of this apparatus practically eliminates tlic 
usual sources of error in connection with the iodine method, and at the same 
time greatly increases the speed of the determination. Fig. 120 shows the 
apparatus in operation. 

A.*® 300-ml. Erlenmeyer flask. 

Coijnection mth reduced pre.ssure line from liquid carbon dioxide cylinder. 
(7.*® Glass manifold, 

J5,®* Exit connection to trap. 

\B.®* Water trap to prevent escape of HCl fumes and to prevent air from 
backing into the flask. 

F.®® Cooling tank. 

(7.®® Low-pressure water wash-out manifold, 
ff.®® Perforated feed pipe to water cooler. 

Til.®® Outlet for cooler. 

L.®® Electric hot plate. 

Af.®® Lead drain pipe. 


FERRIC CHLORIDE METHOD*® 

This method depends upon the reduction of ferric chloride by staniiou.s 
chloride in hot solution. 


SnCl2+2FeCla«SnCl4+2F0Cl,. 

» C. Mene, Dinglere Polytoch. J., 117, 230 (1850). K. Pallet and A. Allart- ^ul. 
Soc. Chim. (2), 27, 43, 438 (1877). H. J. B. Rawlina, Chem. Newe, 107, 63 
H. Nelamann, Z. Anal Chem., 16, 50 (1877). 



AnUixioiiyi coppoi^, arseoic, bisoititb, znercuriv oUoride. tiin^ten^ to 
nium must be 



Fiq. 120. Sellars' Apparatus. Diagrammatic Sketch. 


The Standard Solution of Ferric Chloride is made by dissolving pure iron 
'vire in hydrochloric acid. To standardize this solution, dissolve 1 gram of 

“ Lunge, “Technical Methods of Chemical Analysis,'* 2, Part I, p. 267. 
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pure tin in 200 ml. of C. P, HGl, preventing air from coming in contact with 
the solution by means of a trap, or by passing carbon dioxide over it.^’ Titrate 
this standard sample mth the ferric cldoride solution. The end-point is indi- 
cated by the yellow color, due to a slight excess of the iron solution. 

Procedure.— Tin is first separated from the interfering metals in the usual 
way. If lead, copper, arsenic, antimony or bismuth are present, the sample 
is ^t reduced, in the hydrochloric solution, with iron wire. The solution is 
then filtered. Lead and tin remain in the filtrate. Neutralize by adding 
strips of zinc until the action ceases. Tin and load are precipitated. The 
clear liquid should show no trace of tin ndth hydrogen sulfide. Allow the 
precipitate to settle and wash by decantation, keeping the precipitated metals 
in the flask. Add 150 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid, keeping the con- 
tents of the flask protected from the air, and bring to a boil. When everything 
is dissolved, titrate to a yellow color with the ferric chloride solution.’* This 
part of the analysis should be done very quickly to prevent oxidation by the 
oxj'gen of the air. 


RAPID VOLUMETRIC TIN DETERMINATION IN GENUINE 

BABBITTS “ 

The volumetric tin determination with iodine is not acrurote in presence of copper 
exceeding 3%. High grade genuine babbitts often routain froni^ to 8 % copper and the 
copper 1^ therefore to be removed previous to the tin determination. This is most 
rapidly and conveniently accomplished by precipitating the copper with red pho.sphori]s. 

Vogel in 1836 oUserved that yellow phosphorus precipitated copper from a solution 
of copper sulfate. This reaction take.s plane even if the solution contains as little as one 
gram molecule copper .sulfate per 1,000,006 liters 11 tO wliich corresponds to a sensitivity 
of .00000657o Cu.“ Yellow phosphorus is however not as convenient tfj handle as the 
red, amorphous modification, which also can be used for precipitation of copper.** 

To save time it is to be recommended to determine noth tin and antimony in the 
same sample. After having dissolved the sample in sulfuric acid and determined the 
antimony oy titration with permanganate the solution is transferred to a 400 ml. beaker, 
about a half teaspoonful red phosphorus added and the solution boiled for 15 minutes. 
The solution is then filtered tlirough a Munktells filter No. OO into a 500 ml. Erlenmeyci 
flask. Wash a few times with dilute H 2 SO 4 ( 1 ; 10 ) and discard the precipitate which 
contains the copper as copper phosphide. Add HCl and nickel strip to the solution, m- 
duce and titrate the tin as usual with iodine using starch as indicator. 

On precipitating the copper the phosphorus is oxidized to a state lower than ortlio- 
phosphoric. This has, however, no influence on the subsequent tin detennination. 

The Sellars apparatus can be used with advantage for this purpose. 

" The end-Mint can be easily identified by looking at a blue Bunsen flame through 
the solution. When s small quantity of ferric chloride is present, the flame appears 
green. Mellor, “A Treatise on Chemical Analysis," p. 310 (1913). 

" James Silbentein, Chicago, 111., Chemist-Analyst, 19, 14 (1930). 

“ J. prakt. Chem., B, 109 (1836). 

** Z. anon, allgem. Chem., 35, 460 (1903). 

J. Am. Chem. Soc., 42, 883 (1920). 
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VOLUMETRIC METHOD FOR TIN IN ALLOYS 

The titration of stannous solutions by iodine may be represented by the 
following reaction: 

Sn0+2l+H20=Sn02+2HI. 

Sn is equivalent to 0 or to 2H, hence a normal solution contains one-half 
the molecular weight of Sn, or 59.35 grams per liter of solution. 

Apparatus. — This consists of a 300-nil Erlenmcyer flask, with a one-hole 
stopper, through which passes a quarter-inch glass tube, connected with a 
rubber tube 12 to 15 inches in length, the other end of the rubber tubing is 
cniinocted with 2-3 inches of glass tubing, which dips in the beaker containing 
a bicarbonate of sodium solution, 

Reagents. — O.IN iodine solution. Standardize against pure tin, using the 
pmcodiirc below. One ml. O.IN I =0.005935 g. of Sn. 

Starch solution. Sulfuric and hydrochloric acids. Antimony, or iron, 
powder or test lead. 

Procedure. Decomposition of the Sample . — Tin alloys generally decom- 
pose in hydrochloric acid, but more readily in concentrated, hot sulfuric acid. 



Fig. 121. Apparatus for Determination of Tin. 


A sample containing, preferably, 0.1 g. Sn or less, is placed in a 300-inl. 
Erlenmeyer flask and 10 ml, of concentrated sulfuric acid added. The mixture 
heated, preferably over a free flame, until the alloy completely disintegrates. 
Nearly all of the excess of free acid is expelled, keeping the flask in motion 
over the flame to lessen the tendency towards bumping, which is apt to occur 
during the concentration. The moist residue is allowed to cool. 

One hundred ml. of (air-free) w^ater are added followed by 50 ml, of con- 
^'(^'ntrated hydrochloric acid and the mixture gently warmed until the eolation 
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begins to clear. The apparatus is now assembled as shown in the figure, about 
15 ml. of 10% (saturated solution) sodium bicarbonate being placed in the 
test tube (or 50 ml. in the beaker, if this is preferred to a test tube). 

About 1 gram of very finely powdered reducing metal is placed in the flask, 
followed by 10 ml. of saturated sodium bicarbonate solution, the stopper being 
removed during the addition and then immediately replaced. The air is dis- 
placed by the CO 2 generated.^® 

The apparatus is now placed on a hot plate, or on an inverted sand-bath 
dish over a flame, and the solution is gently boiled for U) to 15 minutes. The 
antimony should be of such fineness as to remain suspended during the ebul- 
lition of the liquid at this stage. 

The beaker is now nearly filled with saturated sodium bicarbonate? and 
the apparatus removed to a desk for a few minutes, and then placed in a cold 
water-bath of running water or under tap water, until the solution cools down 
to near room temperature. During this cooling carbonate will be sucked back 
into the flask “ A ” to establish pressure equilibrium, CO 2 being generated in 
the flask. Sufficient solution will remain in the test tube to act as a seal and 
prevent admission of air, wdiich would spoil results by its oxidation of the tin. 

The tubes are disconnected and 5 ml. of starch solution added by nieans 
of a pipette passing through the hole in the stopper (which should be loosened 
in the throat of the flask). 

Standard iodine solution is now added, the tip of the burette passing 
through the hole of the stopfK^r, agitating ihe solution by a swirling ” motion 
of the flask. The end-point is a blue color, which does not fade on stirring 
the solution. 

If a factor weight has been taken, each ml. of the iodine of O.IN strength 
is equivalent to 1 per cent of tin. 

Notes. — In the presence of copjier a separation must be effected us over copper 
interferes in this volumetric method esjiecially wlien the percentuge of the tin is low. 
High copper alloys do not decomposed readily in hydrochloric or sulfuric acids, but eiisily 
in dilute nitric acid. The solution obtained is eva|Hjrated to drynesfl, the residue is 
taken up with concentrated nitric acid, the oxide of tin (und antimony) leinains insoluble, 
hot water is added and the solution filtered (hut) and the oxide wooshed once or tvyicc 
with hot water. The tin (and antimuny) is now' best dissolved ** by digesting for 3 5 
minutes with 50 ml. of water saturated with SO?, (at 60-70“ C.), then 10 ml. of strong 
HQ are added to the solution heated to boiling and the SO? expelled by boiling. The 
solution is now ready for reduction with antimony by the meth<^ outlined above. 

Tin may be reduced by iron, nickel or lead. If much copper is presfuit 
this should be removed. 

Note. — If iron Is used for the reduction of tin HNO3, W, Mo and V should be absjiit 
from the solution. W is reduced and colors the solution blue masking the end-i)uiin. 
Mo causes a browm coloration anti will titrate causing high results for tin. V produr;'!.^ 

^The method is capable of giving very excellent results from ihe experience 
W. W. Scott and from that of advanced students in analytical chemistry and compiu'*^ 
very favorably with the more elaborate procedure of passing CO? through the apparatus 
during the reduction and cooling. In the latter method, w'hich we nave commom.v 
used, a Kipp generator proves to be very satisfactory. The (X)* is scrubbed by past*m^ 
through a solution of NaHCOi before entering the reduction flask. procedui'S 

although more numbeiiBome, has some advanta^ over the method described above, uv 
having a constant atmosphere of CO 2 in the flask. 

^Earnest Stelling, J. Ind. and £ng. Chem., 15, 346 (1924), 
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a purple color ajid also is titrated. If test lead is used for reduction the above do not 
interfere. The following do not interfere; SO*, PO 4 , 1, Br, F, Fe, Ni, Co, Zn, Mn, Cl, 
Al, Cr, Pb, Bi, Sb, Mg, Ca, Ba. Sr. Mg, 


ESTIMATION OF TIN IN CANNED FOOD PRODUCTS 

The tin in the canned food products is obtained as a sulfide precipitate from 
wet combustion, with nitric and sulfuric acids, of 100 grams food product. 

The clear sulfuric acid residue is diluted, neutralized with ammonia and 
then rendered about 2% acid with hydrochloric acid, after which it is thor- 
DUglily saturated with hydrogen sulfide gas. This precipitate is then filtered 
on a Gooch crucible with a false bottom. The precipitate may contain foreign 
substances, such as lime, phosphorus, and silica, some lead, or even small 
amounts of iron, but none of these will cause any trouble subsequently in 
the titration, so that the labor of separating the tin completely from the pre- 
cipitate is obviated. 

After washing the precipitate three or four times in a Gooch crucible, it is 
transferred to a small porcelain dish by simply forcing out the false bottom 
of the Gooch crucible and its asbestos pad and rinsing off the crucible. 

The precipntate, mixed with asbestos, is now transferred to a 300-ml, Erlen- 
ineyer flask and boiled with concentrated hj^'drochloric acid, potassium chlorate 
being added from time to time to insure the complete breaking up and solution 
of the tin sulfide, as well as the elimination of the sulfur. This is accomplished 
in a very few minutes. A few strips of pure aluminum foil, free from tin, are 
then added to the flask until all of the chlorine is eliminated. The flask is 
then attached to the Sellars apparatus and the determination completed, 
according to the details given under the Iodine Method, using N/lOO iodine 
solution. 

Crravimelric Method.^'^ — The sample is first digested to a colorless or pale 
yellow solution as described under Baker’s method. 

Add 200 ml. water to the digested solution and pour into a 600-ml. beaker, 
Binse out the Kjeldahl flask with three portions of boiling water so that the 
total volume of the solution is about 400 ml. Allow to cool and add 100 ml. 
concentrated ammonia. This amount of ammonia should render the solution 
nearly neutral, unless more than 50 ml. sulfuric acid have been used for diges- 
tion. The solution should be tested to see that it is still somewhat acid. In 
case of a large excess acid, add ammonia until just alkaline and then make 
Hbout 2 % acid with hydrochloric or sulfuric acid. Pass in a slow stream of 
hydrogen sulfide for an hour, having the covered beakers on an electric hot 
ihate at about 95® temperature. Allow to digest on the hot plate for an hour 
or two, 

A. Baker, Eighth International Cimgress of Applied Chemistiy. 

L. P. Treuthimlt, Association of Official Agrij^ulturol Chemists, August 15, 1915. 
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Filter the tin sulfide on an ll-cm. filter. Wash with three portions of 
wash solution alternated with, three portions of hot water. The wash solution 
is made up of 100 ml. saturated ammonium acetate, 50 ml. glacial acetic acid, 
and 850 ml. water. 

Place the filter and precipitate in a 50-mI. beaker and digest with three 
successive portions of ammonium polysulfide, bringing to a boil each time and 
filtering through a 9-cm. filter. Wash with hot water. Acidify with acetic 
acid, digest on the hot blate for an hour and filter through a double 11-cni, 
filter. Wash with two portions of wash solution alternated with hot water 
and dry thoroughly in a weighed porcelain crucible. Thorough drying is 
essential to the success of the determination. Ignite very gently at first and 
later at full heat of Bunsen flame. Finally heat strongly with large burner, 
or M6ker burner, having the crucible partly covered. Stannic sulfide must- 
be gently roasted to the oxide, but the oxide may be heated strongly without 
loss, due to volatilization. 

Weigh the stannic acid and convert to metallic tin by the factor .7877. 


OTHER INDUSTRIAL METHODS FOR DETERMINATION OF TIN 

FUSION METHOD^’ 

Solution Required. Standard N/IO Iodine Solution , — Preparn a solution of iodine 
as described in ‘‘Determination of Tin in a White Metal Alloy.*' StandardiKO by 
weighing out 0.3 g. of pure tin filings, brush into a 300-ml. cone flfisk, add 20 ml. Ji2S(.)4 
(sp.gr. = 1.84) and heat on a hot place, until dissolved. Cool and dilute with 50 ml. of 
water. In the meantime, fuse 20 g. of Na^Os in an iron crucible, leach out with 
amount of water; carefully transfer to the flask containing the tin, add 70 ml- IB'l 
(sp.gr. = 1.18), dilute to a volume of 250 ml., add 4 pieces of iron and heat over a low 
flame until nearly dissolved.^* Introduce four more pieces of iron, inwrt a rubber 
stopper carrying a delivery and reduce os before. Proceed as described in '‘Determimi- 
tion of Tin in a White Metal Mloy.” 

Method. — Weigh out 0.5-1. 0 g. of the finely ground sample, brupsh into an 
iron crucible of fiO-ml. capacity in which has been placed 10 g. Na202, mix, 
cover with 10 g. Na 202 , place lid loo.sely on crucible and heat over a good sized 
Bunsen flame. As soon as the melt is in quiet fusion, hold the crucible with 
a pair of tongs, impart a twirling motion and fuse for two minutes longer. 
Allow the melt to cool on the sides of the crucible by slow twirling as the inarms 
solidifies. When cold, set the crucible on its side in a 400-mr. beaker, cover 
with a clock glass, add 100 ml. of water and leach. Remove lid and crucible, 
washing with least amount of water, add 120 ml. HCl (sp.gr. = 1.18); transfer 
to a 500-ml, cone flask, add iron wire and reduce over a low flame. When the 
iron is nearly all dissolved and the solution shows no tinge of yellow, 

By courtesy of the Nationsi Lead Company. , 

** The time required to nearly dissolve the iron should be about 40 minutes ana w , 
solution should show no tinge of yellow. If a yellow color persists, add two pieces ^ 
iron and continue the reduction. 
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through gUsB wool into another 500-m]. cone flask in which has been placed 
iron wire. Wash flask 3 times and glass wool 3 times with hot distilled water. 
The volume of solution should now be about 250 ml. Insert a rubber stopper 
carrying a bent delivery tube and continue the reduction. Proceed as de- 
scribed in the ‘‘ Determination of Tin in a White Metal Alloy 

Run a blank by fusing 0.1 g. powdered antimony with Na202 and proceed 
as described in the “ Determination of Tin.'^ 

Make correction for blank and calculate to per cent of tin present. Dupli- 
cate titrations should not disagree more than 0.1 ml. 


DETERMINATIOxN OF TIN IN A WHITE METAL ALLOY 

The National I^ead Company uses the following procedure. 

Apparatus. — A delivery tube made nf glass tubing 5 mm. in inside diameter is bent 
into an inverted letter, the small end of wliinli is fitted in a No. (i rubber stopper. When 
ilu' stopper is inserted in the mouth of the flask, the short end of the tube should just 
pass through the stopper and the other end should reach to a level 1 in. from the bottom 
i)f the fla.sk and be 1 in. distant from the flask. 

Solutions Required. Sodium Bkarhunat? Solution . — Place 10 g. of NallCOa in 
a 100 ml. beaker and fill with cold distilled water. 

Starch 5o/ufion.-"Tii 1000 ml. of boiling water add a cold siiHptjn.sion of 6 g. of starch 
ill 100 ral. of di.stilled water : cool, add a few drops of oil of cassia, mix and reserve for use. 

Siurvdard N 1 10 Iodine Solution. -Weigh (Jiit 12.7 g. of pure sublimed iodine and 18 g. 
of potivasiuin iodide, transfer to a oOO-nil. beaker, add about 35 ml. of cold distilled water 
unci allnw to dige.st in the cold for several days. Dilute to nearly 700 ml. with clistillBd 
water and filler through gliuss wool into a UKlO-ml. graduated flask. Do not wash. 
Make up to the mark and mix thoroughly. Standardize by weighing out 0.3 g. of pure 
tin filings and 0.1 g, of powdered inetallic antimony into a 300 ml. -cone flask. Add 
20 mi. II2SO4 and proceed exactly as described in the determination for the analysis 
of the alloy. 


Method A 

(a) The sample contains less than 0.03 g. of cr)pj)er. 

Determination of Tin.— Weigh out from 0.5 to 2 g. of the sawings,^** brush into a 
300 ml. cone flask, add 20 ml. HaSO^ (sp.gr. 1,84) and heat on a bare hot plate “ until 
completely decomposed. Cool, add lOiO ml. of cold distilled water and 20 ml. HCl 
(i^p.gr. 1.18), introduce four pieces of iron “ and heat on an asbestos covered hot plate 
oyer a lo\i' flame until the iron is almost but not entirely dissolved. A reduction of 40 
minutes duration is sufficient to coinplet/cly reduce the tin. Filter off the precipitated 
metals through glass wool into a 500 ml. cone flask in which has been placed four pieces 
of irun^ washing the flask three limes and the funnel three times with hot distilled water. 
The volume at this point should be about 250 ml. Fit the delivery tube in the mouth of 
the flask, set over a low flame and reduce as before. When the reduction is complete, 
set tlie bicarbonate solution m that the free end of the delivery tube is immersed in it. 
When gas bubbles start to pass through the NaHCOs solution, remove both flask and 
heaker from the stove, allow to cool at room tem|)erature for about 10 minutes and then 
‘■uoP* the flask in running water. When cold, remove the delivery tube, withdraw any 
un dissolved iron with a magnetic file, wasliing both removed iron and file with cold dis- 

Pass a hand magnet through the sample before weighing. 

Too high a heat will cause the solution to spit. 

Tlie iron for reducing the tin is the ordinary strap iron used for strapping shipping 
ca.ses. Each piece should he 2 in. long and H wide, weigh about 2 g. and be free from 
lacquer and rust. 

** Keep the delivery tube in the mouth of the flask and the free end immersed in the 
solution during the whole cooling operation. 
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tiDed water, odd 2 ml. of fitarch solution and titrate with the standard iodine solution to 
the first permanent tinge of blue. 

Run a blank by treating 0.1 g, of powdlired metallic antimony exactly as the metal 
itself was treated. 

Make correction for the blank and calculate for tin content. 

Accuracy.^Duplicatc titrations should not disagree more than 0.1 ml 


Method B 


(b) The sample contains more than 0.03 of copper. 

Weigh out from 0.o to 2 g. of the .sawings, brush into a 2M. beaker, add 13 ml 


5 ml. HNOi (8p.gr. 1.42j, dilute to a volume of 150 ml, bring to boiling and allow to 
stand in a warm place one hour. Filter on a 9 cm. papr to which has been added a little 
pulp “ and wash two nr three times with hot dilute IiNOj (1 : 50). Transfer the paper 
ana precipitate to a 300 ml. cone ibk, add 20 ml HiSO^ (.sp.gr. 1.34) and 5 g. of KiS;!); 
and neat over a flame until the paper has been completely decomposed and the cleiu' 
Bolution is perfectly colorless. Cool, add 100 ml of water, 20 ml. HCl (sp.gr, 1,13), 
four pieces of iron and proceed as in Method (i). 


The Editor acknowledges as.sistance in the preparation of this chapter by 
the following: B. S. Clark, American Can Company; W. J. Brown, National 
Uad Company. Other names appear throughout the chapter. 

“Papr pulp may be prepared by tearing several 11 cm, of llTiatman No. 40 filters 
into small pieces, introduce them into a 300 ml cone flask, add 100 ml. of hot distilled 
water, stopper and shake vigorously until pulped. 



TITANIUM 

(Ti, at.wt. 47.90; 4.S>; m.J>. 1795* C. (±15°J*; oxides TiO, TijO„ TiOi, TiOi) 


Titanium ’ is an abundant element, occurring only in the combined state 
ill nature. It Vi found in igneous, metamorphic and sedimentary rocks, espe- 
cially in basic silicate rocks. The element is widely distributed in mmerals, 
soils, clays and titaniferous iron ores. It is found in granite, gneiss, mica, 
slate, syenitic rocLs, granular limestone, dolomite, quartz, feldspars and a 
large number of other minerals. The principal minerals are : 

Ilmenitc, FcTiOa, containing 35-60% TiOs. 

Rutile, TiOs, containing 00 to 100% TiOj. 

Titanite, CaTiSiOj, containing 34 to 42% TiO:. 

Perovskite, CaTiOj, containing about 60% TiO:. 


N.B.— List by W. M. Thornton, Jr., A. C. S. Monograph Scries, No. 83, 
p, 23. 

Titanium dioxide is now extensively used as a white i)igmeut in protective 
coatings, imper, rubber, rayon, etc. It is commercially produced in the pure 
form and as composite pigments such as titanium-barium pigment (25% and 
30% TiO:, 75% and 70% BaS 04 ) and titanium-calcium pigment (30% TiOa, 
70% CaS 04 ), and also as a lead titanate (PbTiOj). The white titanium pig- 
ments are characterized by their exceptional tinting strength and hiding power, 
excelling in this respect any other commercial white pigments. 

Another important application of titanium is the use of ferrotitanium in 
the iron and steel industry, The function of the titanium is to remove oxygen 
and nitrogen from steel and consequently to yield a product free from blow- 
holes and at the same time prevent segregation to a great extent, especially 
of carbon, phosphorus and sulfur. In a steel thus purified the natural strength 
and resistant properties of the material are developed in the highest degree. 
Titanium is also used in small amount in the 18-8 stainless steels to prevent 
intergranular carbide precipitation thereby improving the corro.sinn resistance. 

Titanium has also found application in the textile and leather industries. 
In the dyeing of leather, titanium potassium oxalate hstS been found particularly 
well adapted. The use of titaiious chloride and titanous siilfate for bleaching 
or discharging colors is increasing. Such bleaching agents are particularly 
applicable for silk and wool, which are injured by the action of those bleaching 
agenti) in which chlorine is the active element. 

* M. A. Hunter, Eighth Int. Congress Applied Chem. 2, 127 (1012). 

* G. K. Burgess and R. G. Waltenburg, Bull. Bur. Standards 10, 88 (1014), Scientific 
paper No. 205. 

’ Titanium was discovered in the mineral ilmenite by Gregor (1789) and later found 
m rutile and named titanium by Klaprotli (1793). The element is used in removing 
'-’O'gen and nitrogen in steel. Its use is increasing. 

07S 
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Titanium compounds are also used for electric light filaments, arc-light 
electrodes, ceramics, fine brown glazes, paint for iron and steel, coating of 
welding rods, etc. 


DETECTION 

The powdered ore is fused with potassium pyroxsulfate until effervescenio 
ceases. The cooled mass is dissolved in 10% sulfuric acid by boiling. Hydro- 
gen peroxide, H 2 O 2 , added to this titanium solution, produces a yelloiv to 
orange color, according to the amount of titanium present, Hydrofluoric acid, 
or fluoride, destroys the color. Vanadium also produces this color with hy- 
drogen peroxide, but the color is not destroyed by HF. The reaction is often 
assumed to be due to the formation of pertitanic acid, H/TiOf,, but is more 
apt to be from an ion like [Ti02(S04)2]“.^ Uranium, molybdenum and chro- 
mate also give colors with hydrogen peroxide. 

Morphine produces a crimson color with solutions of titanium in sulfuric 
acid. (N.B. — Thymol color reaction — Lenher and Crawford, J. Am. Cheiri. 
Soc. 35, 138, 1913.) 

Zinc added to hydrochloric acid solutions of titanium produces a violet 
color,® tin a fine violet solution.® A green color results if fluorides are present. 

Sulfur dioxide, SO 2 , passed into a solution of titanium containing iron 
reduces the latter and permits the precipitation of white hydrous titaiiiurn 
oxide by boiling a slightly acid solution. 

Bead Test on Charcoal. — A small portion of the powdered mineral heated 
on charcoal with microcosmic salt and tin produces a violet-colored bead if 
titanium is present. A platinum wire loop may be used in the reducing flame. 


ESTIMATION 

Both gravimetric and volumetric methods are used in the det/^rmination ol 
titanium. In recent years the gravimetric method has given place to tin? 
accurate, rapid and less involved volumetric and colorimetric procedures. 

In the usual analytical procedures a part of the titanium may remain vvim 
the silica residue, from which it must be recovered. The remainder precipi- 

* R. Schwartz, Z. anorg. allgem. Chem. 210, 303 (1933). 

* M. H. Sainte-Claire Deville, Chem. News 4 , 241 (1861). . ^ „ 

* E. Cahen and W. 0. Wootton, The Mineralogy of the Rarer Elements,' Lonu* 1 
Charles Griffin Co., 1920, p. 127. 
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tates upon addition of NH4OH with iron, aluminum, etc., and unless accounted 
for will lead to an error in iron and aluminum determinations. If the reduction 
of iron is made by use of zinc, the error will fall largely on iron, as titanium is 
also reduced by zinc; if SO2 or H2S are used for reducing iron the error will fall 
largely on aluminum, as titanium is not affected by these reagents. 

Titanium ores are readily attacked by hydrofluoric acid; the acid, however, 
must be removed completely by repeated evaporation with sulfuric acid, other- 
wise it interferes with the colorimetric determination of titanium by means of 
peroxide, since it bleaches the color. In titanium solutions a moderate amount 
(10-20%) of acid must be present to prevent precipitation of titanium by 
hydrolysis. 

In dissolving titanium precipitates from filter paper loss is apt to result 
by incomplete solution, small amounts remaining on the filter and escaping 
attention. 


PREPARATION AND SOLUTION OF THE SAMPLE 

A knowledge of the solubility of the element and its oxides is of value in 
dissolving the sample. 

Element. — This is freely soluble in cold dilute hydrochloric or sulfuric 
adds; more readily so when the acids arc heated. It is soluble in cold, con- 
centrated hydrochloric acid; readily soluble in hot, concentrated hydrochloric 
or sulfuric acids. It is scarcely acted upon by nitric acid, but readily dissolved 
in hydrofluoric acid. The dissolving of titanium in hydrofluoric acid, how- 
ever, is accompanied by a loss of material — due perhaps to the evaporation of 
titanium fluoride.^ It is soluble by fusion in acid potassium sulfate. 

Oxides. — TioOa, which has a black or blue color, is soluble in concentrated 
hydrochloric or sulfuric acids, forming, in the latter case, a violet-colored 
solution.^ The oxide is insnliible in water and in ammonium hydroxide. 

TiOa is difficult!}’' soluble in concentrated sulfuric acid, less soluble if 
•strongly ignited. The hydrous titanium oxide, precipitated at elevated tem- 
pfTatures, requires concentrated hydrochloric or sulfuric acid to effect solu- 
iirm; wdieii precipitated at room temperature (by addition of alkali) it is readily 
soluble in cold, dilute acids. TiO^ i» soluble in acids upon fusing with alkalies; 
it is also soluble in hydrofluoric acid, forming TiF4, which is volatile, unless 
an excess of sulfuric acid is present (distinction from silica). The ignited 
oxide is best dissolved by fusion with KHSO4 and heating the fused mass with 
dilute sulfuric acid solution. 

Artificially prepared ignited titanium dioxide dissolves readily in a mixture 
of concentrated sulfuric acid and ammonium sulfate on boiling. 

Titanium dioxide, on being fused with an alkali, gives a titanate. If this 
he treated with water, an acid titanate is formed, which remains almost entirely 
undissolved. This residual material, however, may be dissolved with the aid 
of concentrated mineral acid. 

Salts. — Many titanium salts are decomposed through the agency of water, 
hydrous titanium oxide being precipitated; the extent of the hydrolysis de- 

’ M. A. Hunter, J. Am. Chem. Soc. 32, 335 (1910). 

" M. Ebelmen, Ann. Cliim. (3), 20, 392 (1847). 
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pends upon the quantity of water added, the temperature, and other conditions. 
Titanium sulfate is soluble in water, if care is taken to add water to the salt 
gradually and in small increments; concentrated solutions are reasonably 
stable, although titanyl sulfate, TiOSO 4 ' 2 H 20 , may crystallize out on stand- 
ing; dilute solutions gradually hydrolyze. Some of the double salts are readily 
soluble and their solutions stable, e.g., potassium titanium oxalate. 

Solution of Steel. — The sample may be dissolved in hydrochloric acid 
(1 ;2). If a residue remains, it is treated with a mixture of equal parts of 
hydrofluoric and sulfuric acids and a few drops of nitric acid, in a platinum 
dish, and the mixture evaporated to sulfuric anhydride fumes and to complete 
expulsion of hydrofluoric acid. The colorimetric procedure is now used for 
estimating titanium.* 

Note. — ^Titanium in steel treated with ferro carbon-titanium exists in two conditions: 
(1) Titanium soluble in hydrochloric acid. (2) Titanium insoluble in hydrochloric acid. 
Of the very email amruint of titanium in treated steel tlie greater part will u.sually he 
found in the second f orm. When the ainoiint of titanium in the steel is exceedingly small, 
the soluble titanium frequently exceed.^ the insoluble, and it is then occasionally rlesinible 
to determine also tliat existing in the second form. 

Alloys. — These are dissolved in cDncentrated nitric acid, aqua regia or a 
mixture of the dilute acids. Should nitric acid be used, the excess is expelled 
by evaporation to dryness with hydrochloric acid. The metals of the hydrogen 
sulfide group are removed in an acid solution by precipitation with H 2 S, and 
titanium determined colorimelrically in the filtrate. 

Ores. — One to 5 grams of the ore are treated with 10 to 50 ml. of a mixture 
of sulfuric and hydrofluoric acids (1 : 5), a few drops HXOa added, and the 
solution evaporated to fumes to expel HF, If a residue reinains upon taking 
up with w'ater containing a little sulfuric acid, it is filtered off and fused with 
KHSO4 as directed under the fusion method. 

Fusion Method for Ores, — The finely powdered sample is fused with four 
to five times its weight of potassium bisulfate, KHS 04 ,^ and the cooled fusion 
dissolved with dilute sulfuric or hydrochloric acid. In the presence of silica 
potassium fluoride is added to assist in the decomposition of the material. 

Fusion with sodium carbonate or sodium pyrosulfate are frequently recom- 
mended. G. W. Sears and L. Quill have found that in the decornposifcit^*^ 
of rutile it is advisable to use 12.5 parts of pyrosulfate to 1 part of the mineral 
and in case of titanite the proportion must be increased to 35 : 1. The tita- 
nium is leached out with w^ater or dilute acid. Most of the silica, and if present, 
the tantalum and columbium, remain in the insoluble residue. Some albih 
silicate goes into solution, and must be removed in gravimetric determinations. 
(See Analysis of Titaniferous Ores, page 995.) 

Titaniferous Slags. — One-half gram of the finely ground sample is decom- 
posed in a platinum dish by a mixture of 5 ml. vrater, 5 ml. concentrated sul- 
furic acid, 2 rnl. nitric acid, and 10 ml. of hydrofluoric acid, the reagents being 
added in the order named. The solution is evaporated rapidly to SOa funu 
to expel fluorides and the excess sulfuric acid until residue is left nearly dry* 

•See also 0. L. Barnebey and R. M. Isham*s work (J. Am. Chem. Soc. 32, 
(1910)) on the colorimetric determination of titanium in hydrochloric acid solution 

>• G. W. Sears and L Quill, J. Am. Chem. Soc. 47 , 929 (1925). 
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Aftor cooling it is taken up with 40 ml. of dilute hydrochloric acid (1 : 3), 
which will give a clear solution containing all the constituents of the slag 
except silica, which has been volatilized as Sir 4 . The solution is diluted to 
200 ml. with cold w^ater. Iron and titanium are precipitated by ammonia in 
slight excess and filtered at once without boiling. The precipitate is dissolved 
ill cold dilute hydrochloric acid and reprecipitated with ammonia. Titanium 
is now separated from iron by reducing iron with SO 2 and precipitating tita- 
nium from a boiling acid solution, as described on page 981. 


SEPARATIONS 

Less interferences occur in the volumetric and colorimetric methods so that 
these are generally preferred to the gravimetric procedures. Occasions may 
deiJiaiid one or more of the methods of separation given below. 

Separation t>f Titanium from the Hydrogen Sulfide Group Elements. — 
Hg, Pb, Cu, Cd, As, Sb, Sn, Rh, Pd, Os, Ru, Au, Pt, Ir, Mo, Te, Se.— The 
members of the hydrogen sulfide group with a solution acidity of 1.5 ml. 

or 2.4 ml. HCl " per 40 ml. are precipitated if the solution is saturated 
with US and diluted to 100 ml. and again saturated with H 28 , The addition 
of 1 gram of tartaric arid per 0.2 gram of oxides present is recommended, 
specially if a further separation from certain members of the ammonium sulfide 
group i.s to be made. The sulfides are filtered olT and washed, titanium passing 
into the filtrate. 

Separation of Titanium from Iron, Cobalt, Nickel, Zinc (and the greater 

portion of manganese). — The filtrate from the above separation is taken and 
0.O"l g. ammonium bisulfite added (to assist in complet<> precipitation of Ni 
and Co), ammouiuin hydroxide added in slight excess and the solution again 
saturated with HaS. Titanium (Be, Cb, (-r, Ta and Zr) remains in solution, 
wliile Fe, Co, Ni, Zii (and a large portion of Mn) precipitate as sulfides. The 
ssolution is filtered and titanium determined in the filtrate. 

Notes. — It is advisable to dissolve the precipitate and reprenipitate the sulfides to 
ff.'cover minute ainountH of niirlutlwl Ti. 

Tartaric, acid (abm aalicylic acid) in the solution containing titanium is removed by 
evaporating to fumes with HiSO. and adding HNO3 and again evaporating. (See 
Koivimetric method foUowing.) 


OTHER METHODS 

Separation from Copper, Zinc, Aluminum, Iron, etc. — Titanium is precipi- 
tated from a slightly acid solution “ by boiling, passing sulfur dioxide through 
the solution to keep the iron reduced and prevent its precipitation. 

"A. A. Noyes and W. C. Bray, Tech. Quarterly 19, 235 (1906). 

“Acidity exactly 0.67p is best according to L. Levy, Chem. News 56, 206 (1887). 
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Separation from the Bivalent Metals, Manganese, Nickel, Cobalt, Zinc. — 

Titanium is precipitated along with aluminum and iron by hydrolysis of its 
acetate in a hot, dilute solution, whereas manganese, nickel, cobalt and zinc 
remain in solution. 

A sharp separation of titanium from manganese can be ejected with am- 
monium hydroxide alone.'® 

Separation of Titanium from Aluminum. — Cupferron Method. — By this 
procedure large amounts of aluminum may be separated from small amounts 
of titanium, (One part of Ti and 28 parts of Al.) The reverse does not 
appear to be true, Cupferron (iiitroso-phenylhydroxylamine) is added to the 
decidedly acid solution containing titanium and aluminum, a flocculent tita- 
nium salt precipitating and aluminum remaining in solution. A 6 % water 
solution of the reagent is added until a fine precipitate appears (after complete 
precipitation of the curdy titanium precipitate), which redissolves in an excess 
of the reagent.'* 

The titanium precipitate is washed by decantation and then on the filter 
with very dilute hydrochloric acid to remove traces of aluminum. The pro- 
cedure affords a separation of titanium from chromium, nickel, cobalt, inaii- 
gane^se. Copper, iron, zirconium, vanadium, tungsten, and uranium (UOJ 
precipitate with the titanium, if present in the solution. 

Note. — Cupferron precipitates titanium (as well as zirconium, thorium, etr.) 
notwithstanding the presence of tartaric, dtric, and other organic acids containing 
hydroxyl groups. »See also under Separations ” in chapter on Zirconium. 


Separation of Titanium from the Alkaline Earths, etc. — The hydroxide is 
precipitated when a titanium solution containing ammonium chloride is treaterJ 
with ammonium sulfide, whereas barium, strontium, calcium and magnesium 
remain in solution. Titanium hydroxide may be precipitated by making tlic 
solution containing titanium slightly ammoniacal with NIIiOII. 

Separation of Titanium from Iron — Ether Extraction of Iron. — Details of 
this procedure are given in the chapter on Iron under Separations. Iron must 
be in ferric form (trivalent) as divalent iron is not extracted. The chloride 
solution containing free HCl is repeatedly extracted with ether in a separatory 
funnel. All but 1-2 mg. of ferric iron passes into the ether layer. The ether 
also extracts trivalent gallium,'® quantitatively, quinquivalent Sb, hexavalcut 
Mo, trivalent Tl, trivalent Au, considerable trivalent As, while the following 
remain in solution — Al, Bi, Ca, Cd, Cu, Fe (divalent), Pb, Mn, Ni, Se, V, Ti, 
U, Zn, Zr, members of the platinum group, rare earths, W (with PO 4 ). 
table by Swift — ^reference 15.) '® 

Separation of Titanium from Zirconium and Tborium,^^ — The nitric acid 
solution is carefully treated with a solution of sodium carbonate to neutralize 
the greater part of the free acid and to the boiling hot solution is slowly added 


G. E. F. Lundell and H. B. Knowles, J. Am. Chem, Sue. 45, 676 (1923). 

W. M. Thornton, Jr., Am. J. Sci. (4), 37, 407-14 (1914); W. M. Thornton, Jr., 
Titanium A.C.S. Monograph Series, No. 33, N. Y. Chem. Cat. Co. (1927), 
90.95,96, 98,107,109-11,115,121,126,128, 163,168,170, 180,184, 188, 191, 200, 213, 224; 
G. E. F. Lundell and H. B. Knowles, J. Ind. Eng. Chem. 12, 344 (1920). 

«E. H, Swift, J. Am. Chem. Soc. 46, 2376 (1924). 

“ Cr®, Al, Ga* also dissolve. 

M. Dittrich and S. Fi^und, Z, anorg. allgcm. Chem. 56, 344 (1908). 
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a 20% solution of ammonium salicylate in sufficient excess to precipitate com- 
pletely the zirconium (and thorium, if present). The mixture is boiled gently 
fur about half an hour or more, diluted to about 200 ml. and filtered hot. The 
precipitate is washed with a hot, 20% solution of ammonium salicylate until 
its color is only faintly yellow or white. Titanium passes into the filtrate. 

Separation of titani-um, tirconium, etc. from chromium, vanadium, molyb- 
denum, tungsten, phosphorus, and arsenic may be effected by fusing with sodium 
carbonate and a little sodium nitrate and thereafter extracting with water.** 

Separation of Titanium from Molybdenum, Phosphorus, and Vanadium. — 
The separation is neces.sary when the colorimetric determination of titanium 
is to be made, since these elements interfere, The presence of ferric iron is 
necessary for complete precipitation of titanium. The separation is made by 
carefully neutralizing the greater part of the free acid present by addition of 
a solution of NaOH and pouring the mixture into 150 ml. of a hot, normal, 
.solution of NaOH, filtering and washing with hot dilute NaOH (0.5 N).*’ 
It i.s advi.sable to repeat the precipitation to remove traces of the interfering 
elements, the titanium being brought into solution with HNOj and H]SO< or 
by fusing with NaHSO^. 

The separation of aluminum from titanium, tantalum, columbium, molyb- 
denum, arsenic, fluorine, and boron with the aid of S-hydroxyquinoline is of 
intere.st. Reference is made to the work of G. E. F. Lundell and H. H. Knowles ; 
J. Research Nat. Bur. Standards 3, 94 (1929) for details. 

Separation from Tantalum and Columbium. — W. R. Schoeller and E. C. 
Deering, Analyst 52, 025 (1927). See chapter on Columbium and Tantalum. 


GRAVIMETRIC METHODS 

GRAVIMETRIC DETERMINATION OF TITANIUM. MODIFIED 

GOOCH METHOD*" 

This method is applicable to minerals and metallurgical products that are 
comparatively high in titanium. The method provides for the separation of 
titanium from iron and from aluminum and phosphoric acid with which it 
(■ommonly occurs. The procedure as proposed by F. A. Gooch and modified 
fur non-aluminous rocks by Wm. M. Thornton, Jr., gives reliable results. The 
details of the method uith a few slight changes found to be advantageous are 
Kiven below. Iron is separated from titanium by precipitation as a sulfide in 
presence of tartaric acid, the organic acid is destroyed by oxidation and tita- 

** See W. F. Haiebrand, V. 8 . Gcol. Survey, Bull. 700, 185 (1919). 

" Addition of a little Na]S 04 to the NaOH solution is recommended. 

* F- A. Gooch, iWi. Am. Acad. Arts and Sci., New Series, 12, 435 (1885) ; Wm. M, 
lliomton, Chem. News 107, 121 (1913). 
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nium precipitated from a boiling acetic acid solution. In the presence of 
alumina and phosphoric acid, Gooch, in his original process,®' fused the first 
precipitate of titanium oxide (after ignition) with sodium carbonate, treated 
the melt with boiling w^ater, filtered, ignited the residue, fused again with a 
little sodium carbonate, dissolved the entire mass in sulfuric acid, and then 
precipitated the titanium again by hydrolysis of the acetate.®® The removal of 
zirconium (see separations) is necessary. 

Procedure. Ihrepaiation of the Sample. Ores High in Silica. — These 
may be decomposed by taking to SO3 fumes with a mixtiire of 10 to 15 ml. 
of 50% hydrofluoric acid, HF, and 3 to 4 ml. of concentrated sulfuric acid per 
gram of sample. 

Oxides. — Decomposed by fusion with sodium or potassium bisulfate. The 
fusion is dissolved in 10% sulfuric acid, keeping the volume as small as possible. 
The sample should contain not over 0.2 gram titanium. 

Precipitation of Iron. — To the solution containing titanium, tartaric acid, 
equal to three times the weight of the oxides to be held in solution, is added. 
This should not exceed 1 gram of the organic acid, as the subsequent removal of 
larger amounts would be troublesome. H^S is passed into the solution to 
reduce the iron and NII4OH added to slight alkalinity followed by a further 
treatment with HsS to completely precipitate FeS. The solution should be 
faintly alkaline (litmus). After filtration and washing of the ferrous sulfide 
with very dilute and colorless ammonium sulfide, the titanium is entirely in 
the iron-free filtrate. 

Oxidation of Tartaric Acid. — The organic acid is o.xidized by addition of 
15 to 20 ml. of concentrated sUlfuric acid to the sample placed in a 500-ml. 
Kjeldahl flask. The solution is evaporated to incipient charring of the tar- 
taric acid. After cooling slightly, about 10 ml. of fuming nitric acid are added 
cautiously, a few drops at a time, and when the violent reaction has subsided 
the flask is heated gradually (hood), a vigorous reaction taking place accom- 
panied by much effervescence and foaming with evolution of copious brown 
fumes. The organic matter gradually disappears, the effervescence becomes 
steady and finally ceases and white fumes of SO3 are given off. The solution 
is cooled and the pale yellow syrup poured into 100 ml. of cold water, the flask 
washed out, adding the rinsings to the main solution. The solution is filtered, 
if necessary. 

Precipitation, — Ammonia is added until the solution is nearly neutral (?i 
point where the solution is slightly turbid, the precipitate dissolving upon 
vigorous stirring). If a trace of iron is suspected about 1 ml. of 10% ammo- 
nium bisulfite is added. Five ml. of glacial acetic acid followed by 15 grams 
of ammonium acetate or its equivalent in solution is added and the volume oi 
the solution made up to about 350 ml. The solution is brought rapidly to 
boiling and maintained in ebullition for about three minutes. The titanium 
will precipitate in white flocculent and readily filterable condition. The pre- 
cipitate is washed first with water containing acetic acid and finally with pure 

P. A. Gooch, Proc. Am. Acad. Arts Sd., New Series, 12, 444 (1885). 

“ All things being considered, the cupferron method is far superior to the acetat*' 
hydrolysis involving the destruction of the tartaric acid by sulfuric and nitric acids; rvr’o 
though the latter process yields reasonably accurate residta; W, M. Thornton, Jr., 

J. 8ci. (4) 34, 214 (1912). 
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water. The filter and the precipitate are ipited cautiously at first over a low 
flame and finally over a Meker blast for twenty minutes. The residue is 
weighed as TiOj. 

In the presence of large amounts of alumina and phosphoric acid, the 
residue above obtained is fused with sodium carbonate in a platinum dish 
and the fusion leached by boiling with pure water. Alumina and phosphoric 
acid go into solution as soluble sodium salts and titanium oxide remains in- 
soluble in the residue. 

Notes. — Titanium be separated from aluminum by fusing the residue with 

potassium acid sulfate, KHSO^, and precipitation of titanium in an arid solution by 
rupfcrron. AbOg is in solution. 

The interfering action of rare earths should be kept in mind, also of members of the 
hydrogen sulfide group (these can be removed by an extra filtration In the course of 
separating the iron a.s ferrous sulfide), vanadium (especially quinquivalent), tungsten, 
and uranium (quadrivalent but not sexivalent).*' 

DETERMINATION OF TITANIUM IN FERRO CARBON TITANIUM 

Oravimbtwc Method ^ 

Into a (bin. porcelain evaporating di.sh, weigh 0.6 gram (factor weight) of 
alloy. 

Ui.ssolve in a mixture of 15 ml. of dilute sulfuric acid (one vol. of acid to 
one of water), 5 ml, of nitric acid, and 10 ml. of hydrochloric acid. Evaporate 
to fumes of sulfuric anhydride. 

Cool and take up by boiling with 50 to 60 ml. of w'ater and 5 to 10 ml. 
hydrochloric acid. Filter into a 500-ml. beaker and wash the residue with hot 
water and dilute hydrochloric acid. 

In the filtrate precipitate iron and titanium by ammonia in slight excess. 
Filter ^vithout boiling and w'ash precipitate twice on filter w'ith hot water. 

Reject filtrate. Dissolve the precipitate in a very little dilute hydro- 
chloric acid, washing the filter with hot water and collecting the solution and 
washings in the original beaker. 

Nearly neutralize the solution with ammonia or ammonium carbonate; 
dilute to 300 ml.; saturate with sulfur dioxide gas, and boil until hydrous 
iitanium oxide is precipitated and the solution smells faintly of sulfur dioxide. 

Filter and wash with hot water and dilute sulfurous acid. 

Dry, ignite, and weigh as titanium dioxide. 

Since the factor weight of sample has been used, one milligram of titanium 
dioxide is equal to 0.1% metallic titanium. 

Cupferron may with advantage be applied to the estimation of titanium in ' 
cither ferro-carbon-titanium or carbon-free ferro-titanium (W. M. Thornton, 
Jr., A. C. 8. Monograph Series, No. 33, N. Y. Chem. Cat. Co. (1927), p. 200; 
T. R. Cunningham, Ind. Eng. Chem., Anal Ed. 5, 305 (1933)). 

See W. F. Hillebrand and G. E. F. Lundell, “ Applied Inorganic Analysis,” p. 454 
(1929). John Wiley ft Sous, Inc. 

** Methods of analysiB used in the laboratories of the Titanium Alloy Manufacturing 
Lorapany. 
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VOLUMETRIC METHODS 

THE DETERMINATION OF TITANIUM BY REDUCTION, ADDI 
TION OF FERRIC SALT AND TITRATION OF REDUCED 
IRON WITH POTASSIUM PERMANGANATE 

Principle. — Titanium in solutiim is reduced by means of zinc, an excess of 
ferric sulfate is added and the ferrous salt, formed by reduction by the titanous 
salt, is titrated with standard permanganate. The method is more accurate 
than direct titration of the titanous salt with permanganate.*® 

Preparation of the Sample 

Procedure. — One to 2 grams of the ore is decomposed by hydrofluoric and 
sulfuric acids or by fusion with potassium pymsulfatc or a eomlu'nation of the 
two according to the methods already described. Members of the group, 
if present, may be removed by If iron is present it may be determincil 

by boiling off tlie HoS in the filtrate containing Fe, Ti, etc., and allowance 
made in the titration for titanium. If other interfering elements are present 
in this filtrate,*^ titanium oxide may be ))recipitated by boiling the slightly 
acid solution (aulfurous acid) according to directions given in the graviineiric 
method. The oxide may be brought intf> solution by fusion with pyrosulfate, 
dissolving the melt with dilute sulfuric acid. 

Reduction. — The solution is washed into a lOO-ml, flask and diluted with 
water so that it will contain 10% of sulfuric acid. This acid holds titanium 
oxide in solution. Sufficient zinc to cause complete reduction is added and a 
rubber stopper carrying a Bunsen valve tul)e and a thistle tube with glass 
stop-cock is inserted in the neck of the flask. The evolved'hydrogen expels the air 
and reduces the titanic salt to the titanous form. Iron if present is also reduced. 
Gentle heat is applied until the excess of zinc dissolves. The solution is cooled 
and an excess of ferric sulfate added through the thistle tube, followed imme- 
diately by cold distilled water until the flask is filled to the neck. The contents 
of the flask is poured into a No. 6 beaker containing 150 to 200 ml. of cold 
distilled water and the ferrous iron, formed by the reducing action of titanous 
salt, is titrated with N/10 KMn 04 solution. 

One ml. N/10 KMn04 = 0.00479 gram Ti, or 0.00799 gram TiO^. 


THE DETERMINATION OF TITANIUM BY REDUCTION WITH 
ZINC IN A JONES REDUCTOR AND TITRATION WITH 
PERMANGANATE » 


The reduction of titanium in a Junes reductor proceeds rapidly anti is 
quantitative, provided the reduced solution is caught under a 3-5-fold excess 
of ferric sulfate. 


“In Newton’s method (H. D. Newton, Am. J. Sci. (4) 25, 130-4 (1908)) a blank 
experiment must be made so to be able to correct for any iron (or other reducing fiuD- 
stance) that may be in the zinc. 

”T. R. Ball and G. McP. Smith, J. Am. Chem. Soc. 36, 1839, (1014). 

Organic matter, As, 8n. Sb, Cb, Or, Fe, Mo, V, U, W interfere. ^ 

" G.R. F. Lundell and H. B. Knowles, J. Am. Chem. Soc. 45, 2820 (1923). 
also work by E. F. Hickson, Proc. A.S.T.M. 24, 1, 859 (1924). 
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The reduction is conveniently carried on in solutions containing 3 - 5 % by 
volume of sulfuric acid and may be done at 25“-30°. 

The determination is carried out as follows: 

Using a Jones reductor of 19 mm. internal diameter, with zinc column 
43 cm. in length, there is added in order 25-50 ml. dilute sulfuric acid, 3 to 5% 
by volume; 150 ml, of the titanium solution containing 3 to 5% by volume of 
sulfuric acid ; 100 ml. more of acid and finally 100 ml. of water. The reduction 
is performed at a speed of about 100 ml. per minute. 

The reduced solution is delivered through a tube from the reductor under 
and into a ferric sulfate solution containing about .02 g. of iron per ml. in 
8 % by voluirie sulfuric acid. The ferric sulfate solution should bo from 3 to 
5 times that theoretically required by the titanium. The reduced solution is 
titrated with tenth normal potassium permanganate. 


VOLUMIITRIC^ METHOD BY REDUCTION OF TITANIUM AND 
TITRATION WITH A FERRIC SALT 

The following volumetric method recommended by the National Lead 
Company — Titanium Division, is essentially that described by P, W. & E. B. 
iSIiimer, Proceedings of Eighth International Congress of Applied Chemistry, 
the method hereafter described differing principally in the form of reductor and 
also in a few details of operation. 

Reagents. — Standard ferric ammonium sulfate solution of which 1 ml. is 
etjiiivalent to 0.005 grams of TiOi;, standardized l)y reduction and titration 
with 0.1 N potassium permanganate which has been standardized against 
Ibireau of Standards sodium oxalate, Standard Sample No. 40b. 

Dissolve 60 grams of the ferric ammonium sulfate in 600 ml. of distilled 
water acidified with 20 ml. of sulfuric acid. Add potassium permanganate 
solution drop by drop as long as the junk color disap])ears. Dilute the solution 
tf) t;vo liters. In standardizing, 50 ml. of the solution is made up to about 100 
ml. in 5% H 2 SO 4 solution, reduced in the Jones Reductor and titrated against 
Mandard 0.1 N KM11O4; or 0.2 gram c.p. Ti 02 ( 100 %) is run by this same 
method. 

Indicator. — Saturated solution of ammonium thiocyanate. 

Reductor. — A dispensing burette about 22 inches long, 2 inches in diameter 
and equipped with a glass stop-cock and delivery tube 6 mm. wide X 3 }^^ 
hiches long. The reductor is charged with an 8 inch column of 20 mesh 
amalgamated zinc (1500 grams) and on top of this a 6 inch column of broken 
amalgamated stick zinc (about 760 grams). The delivery tube is connected 
to a one liter flask through a three-hole rublxjr stopper. One hole is used as an 
miet and another as an outlet for carbon dioxide gas. 

The zinc is amalgamated by immersing it in a solution of mercury bichloride 
in hydrochloric acid. Eleven grams of HgCL is dissolved in 100 ml. of con- 
centrated HCl. Two hundred fifty grams of zinc is covered with distilled 
wter in a one liter suction flask and the HgCL solution is poured in, slowly 
^nixing and shaking for about two minutes. The solution is poured off, the 
^'inc washed thoroughly with hot tap w^ater and finally with distilled water. 
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Fig. 122. Keductor for Titanium. 


DETERMINATION OF TITANIUM OXIDE IN PURE TITANIUM 

DIOXIDE PIGMENT 

Procedure. Weigh 0,2 grams into a 250 ml. beaker, add 10 grams of amino- 
nium or sodium sulfate, C.P., and 20 ml, of concentrated sulfuric acid; cover 
the beaker with a watch glass and digest to complete solution on the hot plate 
or Meker burner. (A Bunsen burner may cause bumping.) 

If the pignient should prove refractory and offer resistance to solution in thr 
above quantities of ammonium sulfate and sulfuric acid, these are varied until 
the material dissolves. 

The titanium solution should not contain more than 0.25 gram Tiih 
should contain 10-15% H 2 SO 4 , and have a volume of 125-150 ml. 

Drain the reductor to the top of the fine mesh sine. Add 200 ml. of a hot, 
freshly boiled solution of H 28 O 4 (5%). Slowly drain the reductor; then wanh 
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at least four times with hot freshly boiled water — tap water may be used. 
Drain the reductor to the top of the fine mesh zinc ; wash the hot titanium 
solution into it and allow to remain from 15 to 20 minutes. During the whole 
period of reduction a slow stream of carbon dioxide is passed through the 
receiving flask. Slowly drain the reductor into the receiving flask while con- 
tinuously passing carbon dioxide through the flask. When the solution has 
reached the level of the fine mesh zinc, add a hot freshly boiled 5 % solution 
of sulfuric acid and bring the level of the solution to the top of the stick zinc. 
Drain to fine mesh zinc; then wash in the same manner four times with hot 
freshly boiled water. Tap water may be used but should be boiled long enough 
(about 20 minutes) to expel the dissolved oxygen. Remove the flask, add 7 ml. 
of the indicator and titrate rapidly with the standard ferric ammonium sulfate 
solution. 

Notes. — In titrating the titanium solution with ferric ammonium sulfate, greater 
acruraL'y is obtained by adding nearly all of the ferric ammonium sulfate before agitating; 
then agitate by shaking with a gentle rntaiy^ motion and continue until thecal end 
point, which is a light straw color. Usually one-tenth of a ml. is deduct^ from the 
ferric ammonium sulfate reading for the blank. 

DETERMINATION OF TITANIUM IN FERRO-CARBON TITANIUM 

One-half gram of sample is dissolved in a 6-in. porcelain evaporating dish 
in a mixture of 10 ml. water, 10 ml. sulfuric acid, 5 ml. of hydrochloric acid, 
0 jnl. of nitric acid. 

The solution is evaporated to fumes of sulfuric anhydride; taken up by 
boiling with 50 ml. water and 10 ml, of hydrochloric acid; filtered and washed 
with hot water and hydrochloric acid. 

The filtrate and wasliings should be about 100 ml. in volume. 

The reductor is prepared for use by first passing through it a little hot 
dilute sulfuric acid followed by hot water, finally leaving sufficient hot water 
in the reductor to fill to the upper level of the zinc. 

The hot titanic solution prepared as described above is now introduced into 
the reductor and the titanium content determined as above. 

COLORIMETRIC DETERMINATION OF TITANIUM WITH 
HYDROGEN PEROXIDE 

Preliminary ConsiderationB. — Hydrogen peroxide added to acid solutions 
^'f titanium produces a yellow to orange color, the depth of the color depending 
H])on the amount of titanium present. Upon this ket the method is based. 
It is of especial value in determining small amounts of titanium, as it is possible 
tn detect less than one part of the metal per hundred thousand parts of solution. 
Color comparisons can best be made on samples containing 0.05 to 5 milligrams 
of the element; larger amounts produce too deep a color for accurate com- 
parison. 

The following interferences should be made note of, e.g., molybdenum, 
Vanadium and chromium also produce a color that would lead to error. Iron if 
P^*e.sent to the extent of 4% or over produces a color that must be allowed for; 

0.1 gram FeaOa in 100 ml. of solution is equivalent to about 0,2 gm. of TiOi 
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oxidized by H2O2 in 100 ml. of gnlution. Fluorides destroy the color, hence 
must be absent.^ Phosphoric acid and alkali sulfates have a slight fading 
action,^ hence must be allowed for by adding equivalent amounts to the 
standard if they are present in the sample. The addition of an excess of sul- 
furic acid partly counteracts the action of phosphates or alkali sulfates.^^ 
The color intensity is increased by increase of temperature, hence the standard 
and the sample examined should have the same temperature.^ Since hydrous 
titanium oxide producer only slight if any color with hydrogen peroxide, its for- 
mation must be prevented ; the presence of 5% of free H2SO4 accomplishes this,’^*^ 



By courtesy of Arthur 
H. Thomas Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fib. 123. Colorimeter, 


DIRECTIONS FOR THE USE OF A DUBOSCQ TYPE 
OF COLORIMETER 

The mirror is turned so that the two halves of the fielil 
appear to be equally illuminated with the cups i-leaii and 
empty. The solutions are then poured into the cups. The 
cup containing the standard solution is then lowered to a 
definite thickness of the standard solution between the 
bottom of the cup and the end of the plunger. With this 
movement the half of the field corresponding to the eland- 
ard solution is seen to ckirken, while the other half remains 
luminous and colorless. If the rup containing the unknown 
solution is now moved in its turn, two halves of the 
field are brought to the same intensity, after which the 
height at w-hirn the two liquid eoluinns display this equid 
absorj)tive j)ower is read by means of this scale. The pro- 
portiion of coloring matter in two solutions is inversely pro- 
portional to tho heights of the two columns npr‘es.sary to 
obtain the same intensity of illumination, thus if the stand- 
ard tube is set at 10 mm., and the solution under exaniin- 
ation is the same intensity of color at 20 mm., the latter is 
just one-half the. concentration of the standard. This is 
usually expressed by the formula: 

Color of test solution 

Color of standard solution - Height of standard solution 
- 7 ' Height of solution to be tesleil. 

If, therefore, the scale reading is 20 mm. for the standard, 
and 15 mm. for the solution to be tested, the formula read^: 


20/15 = 1.33. 

If, for example, the standard solution contains 4 ml. of coloring matter in 100 ml., 
the solution under test will be found to contain 4X1.33 = 5.32 nil. in 100 ml. 


The procedure is very satisfactory for magnetic nr other iron ores. It i'’ 
fully as accurate as the best gravimetric method and very much more rapid- 
Experimental studies have shown that it is possible to determine 0.007 mi?- 
of TiO2/100 mi. in a 50 ml. layer in the Duboscq colorimeter with an average 

»W. r. Hillebrand, J. Am. Chem. Soc. 17, 718-lB (1895); Chem. News 72, 158 
(1895). 

" P. Faber, Z. anal. Chem. 46, 277 (1D07). 

H, E. Merwin, Am. J. Sci. (4) 2B, 121 (1909). 

** W. F. Hillebrand, U. S. Geol. Survey, Bull. 700, p. 155 (1019). 

”F. P. Dunnington, J. Am. Chem. Soc. 13, 210 (1891); Chem, News, 64, 
(1891). 

** H. GineberB, Z. aborg. allgem. Chem. 229, 57 (1935). 
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Rrror of ^10%. The various colorimetric methods for titacium with a good 
bibliography have been collected by the Snells." 

Solutions Required. Standard Titanium Solution.— This may be prepared 
by precipitation of TiOj from KiTiF* according to the gravimetric procedure 
and purification by solution and reprecipitation, the fluorine being first removed 
by taking the compound to fumes with HjSOt and then hydrolyzing titanium 
with NII 40 H. The washed precipitate is ignited over a Mfiker flame for 
fifteen minutes, cooled in a desiccator and placed in tightly stoppered bottle, 
since TiOa is slightly hygrosooiuc.’* Pure titanium dioxide may be precipi- 
tated from titanium tetrachloride solution." 



Fiq. 124. Colorimeter. 


Five-tenths gram of TiOs is fused with about twenty times its weight of 
KH 8 O 4 in a platinum dish, keeping at fusion heat until the oxide has dissolved. 
A high temperature is not adrisable. The fusion is dissolved in 5% sulfuric 
acid by gently heating. The solution washed into a 500 ml. graduated flask is 
niade up to volume with 5% HjSOi. One ml. contains 0.001 gram TiOj, 
or 0.0006 gram Ti. 


Preparation of the Reagent. — Potassium titanium oxalate [KsTiOfCzOi):' 
Baker’s C.P. salt is recrystallized once from water, and the crystals 
dried at room temperature for several days. Enough of this material (about 
1 grams) to contain 1 gram of titanium dioxide is mixed with 8 grams of 


^ F. D. Snell and C. T. Snell, Colorimetric Methods of Analysis, Van Nostrand, 103ft. 
, . Thornton recommends potassium titanium oxalate as an initial substance from 
l^^repare a standard solution of titanic sulfate for use in colorimetric analysis; 


omton and R. Roseman, Am. 3 . Sci., (5) 20, 14 (1930)). 


” W. W. Plechner and J. M. Jarmus, Ind. E^. Chem., ^lal. Ed. 6 , 447 (1934). 
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ammonium sulfate, and this mixture placed in a 500-ml, Kjeldahl flask. One 
hundred ml. of concentrated sulfuric acid (sp.gr., 1.84) are added and heat 
applied gradually. At the beginning there is a slight foaming; but the liquid 
soon becomes calm. At length the solution is heated to boiling and maintained 
at that point for several minutes. The whole heating operation can be com- 
pleted in 20 minutes, the solution being thereby freed from oxalic acid which, 
if present, might later bleach the peroxidized standard. The resulting solution 
is diluted with water to 800 ml., cooled, poured into a 1-liter volumetric flask, 
and diluted to the mark; whereupon it is filtered and stored in a glass-stoppered 
bottle. One may test for the complete destruction of oxalate by adding a drop 
of potassium permanganate to a portion of the filtered solution. There should 
be DO decolorizatioii of the permanganate. 

Hydrogen Peroxide. — 30% solution. If this is not available sodium 
peroxide dissolved in dilute sulfuric acid may be used. 

Apparatus. — Colorimeter — Fig. 124. Also see Fig. 59, page 519. 

Preparation of the Sample. — ^The solution of the sample having been 
obtained by one of the procedures given under Preparation and Solution of the 
Sample, the element may be determined according to the procedure given below. 
If interfering substances are present, e.g., comparatively large amounts of iron, 
or if tungsten, vanadium or chromium arc present it will be necessary to pre- 
cipitate titanic acid by adding ammonium hydroxide to the boiling solution 
as directed under the gravimetric determination of the element. The washed 
precipitate is dissolved in sulfuric acid. 

I^ocedure. — The sulfuric acid solution of titanium should contain 5% 
of free sulfuric acid. It is poured from the beaker in which solution was ef- 
fected into a 100-ml. Nessler tube, 2 ml. of hydrogen peroxide, 30% solution 
are added and the volume made up to 100 ml. with 5%? sulfuric acid. The 
standard is prepared by pouring 40 to 50 ml. of 5% sulfuric acid into a second 
100-ml. Nessler tube, adding 2 ml. of 30% hydrogen |)eroxide, H 2 O 2 , followed 
by sufficient standard titanium solution to exactly match the sample and the 
solution made up to 100 ml. with 5% sulfuric acid. The titanium solution is 
added from a burette, noting the exact volume required. From this the per- 
centage of titanium in the sample can readily be calculated. If iron is present 
in the sample, an equivalent amount should be added to the standard. If ^ 
colorimeter is used, a standard should be prepared which is deeper in color than 
the sample examined. The standard is poured into the comparison cylinder 
and the two tubes compared. By raising or lowering the plunger (see illustra- 
tion) the standard solution is forced in or drawn out of the comparison tube. 
When the colors match, the reading in the comparison tube will indicate the 
amount of Ti02 present in the sample. The solution may be mixed by stirrini^ 
with a platinum spiral. 

Example. — One-gram sample required 20 ml. of titanium standard solution, 

1 ml. of which contained 0.001 gram TiO^ Then the sample contains 

0.')01X20X 100_^y^IiO, 

If tile colorimeter has been used and 150 ml. of standard made by addinij 
30 ml. of standard titanium solution and it is found that the column of liqiu“ 
M. L Kilpatrick, 0. M. Reiff, and F. O. Rice, J. Am. Ghem. Soc. 48 , 3019 (1926). 
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in the standard comparison tube stands at 85 ml., the calculation would be as 
follows: 150 ml. contains 30X0.001 gram TiOi, therefore 85 ml. are equivalent 

to — tt; — =0.017 gram liOa per gram or 1.7%. 

15U 

For the practical application of the colorimetric method in determining 
titanium in steel the following procedure is given. 

NOTE.“*S'eMra/ion of Titanium from Iron. J. H, Walton, Jr.,*" separates titanium 
from iron by fusing the finely iwwflcred substance with thrm or four times as much 
sodium jiieroxide, ami extracts the fusion with water. The filtrate contains the sodium 
jHirtitanate whereas the iron oxide remains on the filter paper. The filtrate is acidified 
with H 2 iS ()4 until 5% of free arid i.s obtained and the color of this solution compared 
with a standard obtained by fusing a known weight of TiOa with Naa02 and extracting 
and treating with as in cilhc of the sample. 


(OLORI METRIC DETERMINATION OF TITANIUM IN STEEL 
TREATED WITH FERRO-CARBON TITANIUM 

The titanium in steel treated with fcrro-carbon titanium exists in two 
conditions : 

(1) Titanium inBoluhle in hydrochloric acid. 

(2) Titanium soluble in hydrochloric acid. 

Of the very small amount of titanium in treated steel the greater part will 
usually be found in the first form, and ordinarily the determination of titanium 
in this form answers every purpose of identifying and judging the quality of 
titanium-treated steel. 

When the amount of titanium in the steel is exceedingly small, the soluble 
titanium frequently exceeds the insoluble and it then is sometimes desirable to 
determine also that existing in the second form. 

Reagents. Peroxide Sofufion. — Dissolve 4 grams of sodium peroxide in 
125 ml. dilute sulfuric acid (1 of acid to 3 of water), and dilute to 500 ml. 

Concentrated Standard Titanium Sofution. Stock Solution. — One-fourth 
gram of a standard 20% carbonless ferro-titaiiium is dissolved in 30 ml. 
dilute sulfuric acid (1 acid to 3 water). When solution is complete it is oxidized 
by the least possible quantity of concentrated nitric acid, boiled for a few 
luinutcs, cooled and diluted to such a volume that 1 ml. ivill contain 0.0005 
gram of titanium. 

When using a 5-gram sample 1 ml. is therefore equal to 0.01% titanium. 

Dilute Standard Tifanium Solufion. — This solution is made, just before 
making the determination, by diluting one volume of the concentrated standard 
titanium solution to ten volumes. 

One ml. of this solution contains 0.00005 gram of titanium and is equal to 
0.001% of titanium when using a 6-gram sample. 

J. H. Walton, J. Am. Chem. Soc. 20, 481 (1907). 

^'’By L. E. Barton. Method of analysis recommended by the Titanium Alloy 
Manufacturing Company. 

Ferro-titanium suitable for the preparation of standard titanium solutions is made 
ai»d supplied by the Titanium Alloy Manufacturing Company, Niagara FoUs, N. Y. 
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Apparatus. Pipettes and The pipettes for measuring the con- 

centrated standard solution and burette for delivering the dilute standard 



solution should be carefully calibrated. 

Nessler Jars , — These should be graduated with 50-nil. 
mark. It is convenient to have a set of four. 

Colorimeter ,*' — The colorimeter or comparator consists 
of a rectangular block 2^4 by 4 by 7 ins. high — the height 
being about J^in. less than the height of Nessler jars— - 
through which two chambers ins. diameter and IJ^ins. 
between centers are bored lengthwise — the cliambers being of 
such diameter as to just receive the jars. 

To one end of the block is fastened the base, which is }4 in. 
thick and through which two J'^g-in. holes are bored concentric 
with the chambers, thus forming a shoulder which supports 


I— 777 :; — : 7 :: — i-tj the jars and also exclude light from the sides of the tubes. 

iir prevent shadows and give better lighting the holes in the 
I base are beveled outward at an angle of 45®. The con- 

Fia 125 Color- ^ apparent by reference to Fig. 125. The 

imeter Block, interior of the chamber is painted dead black. 


(0) Ton Deteumination of Titamum Insoluble in HYDiiornLoiuc Aciu 

Procedure. — Dissolve 5 grams of steel in 100 ml. of dilute hydrochloric acid 
(one of concentrated acid to two of water) by boiling gently. Wash off the 
cover and wash dowm the sides of the beaker with water and filter out the slight 
insoluble residue, w^ashing with hot winter and dilute hydrochloric acid until free 
from iron. For filtration it is advisable to use cither a close-grained paper or 
double rapid-filtering papers such as S. & S. No. 589 white ribl)on. 

Ignite the residue ge/ntly in a platinum crucible to burn olf carbonaceous 
matter. Treat the residue in the crucible with a mixture of 3 ml. dilute sul- 
furic acid (1 : 1 ), 2 or 3 ml. hydrofluoric acid, and a few' drops of nitric acid. 
Heat and evaporate to fumes of sulfuric anhydride to complete expulsion (jf 
hydrofluoric acid. 

Cool, add a few ml. of water and heat until the solution is perfectly clear. 
The ignited residue may also be rapidly and completely brought into solution 
by fusion with about 3 grams of potassium pyrosulfate and dissolving the fusion 
in water and sulfuric acid. 

In either case wash the contents of the crucible into one of a pair of Nessler 
jars and dilute with cold water nearly to the 50-ml. mark, and in the other jar 
place an equal volume of distilled water. 

Place the jars in the colorimeter and observe if the sample solution is color- 
less, If the sample solution is colored slightly yellow by iron, the water in the 
Standard tube should be brought to the same color by addition of a few 
of a ferric solution. For this purpose a solution of ferric ammonium sulfalf» 
30 grams per liter, is very convenient. 

" Thornton recommends the Dunnington’s colorimeter as a more convenient instru- 
ment than Barton’s block (see W. M. Thornton, “ Titanium/' A.C.S. Monograph 
No. 33, N. Y. Chem. Cat. Co., 19W, p. IM. (Private communication to the F^htn , 
W.W.S.) » i 
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If the work up to this point has been carefully performed, the addition of 
ferric solution will usually be unnecessary ; and if more than a few drops offerric 
solution are required the analysis should be rejected and a new sample started. 
After adjusting the color — if necessary — bring the volume of solution in both 
jars to the 50-mL mark. 

The volumes now being equal and the solutions practically colorless, add 
2 ml. of the peroxide solution to each. If the sample contains titanium even in 
minute quantity it will be indicated by the immediate development of a yellow 
color. 

Match the colors by running into the standard jar freshly prepared dilute 
standard titanium solution, keeping the volumes equal by adding an equal 
quantity of water to the sample, placing the jars in the colorimeter for com- 
parison colors. 

As before stated, each ml. of the dilute standard solution is equal to 0.001% 
titaniLiiii when using a 5-gram sample. 

The determination may be made in less than an hour and requires little 
attention. 

(ft) Foil Determination of Titanium Soluble in IlyDnocHLonic Acid 

For the determination of soluble titanium the filtrate from the insoluble 
titanium residue obtained as before described may conveniently be used. 

Dilute the solution in which the iron is already in the ferrous state to 180 ml, 
Add 10 ml. of alum solution made by dissolving 40 grams of crystallized alum 
in a liter of water. 

The aluminum here added is subsequently precipitated as alumina with 
the titaiiiiiin and serves to collect quickly the exceedingly small precipitate of 
titanium hydroxide and facilitate its separation from the solution by filtration. 

Heat the solution to about 90° C. and add ammonia or ammonium car- 
bonate solution, stirring constantly until a slight permanent precipitate is pro- 
duced. Add dilute hydrochloric acid (1 : 1) drop by drop from the wash 
bottle until the precipitate is just redissnived and the solution perfectly clear; 
Iben add 1 ml. more of the dilute hydrochloric acid. 

Add 3 ml. of phenylhydrazine dissolved in 10 ml. hot water, which will pre- 
ripitate the titanium and aluminum. Stir thoroughly and filter immediately 

a 7-cm. filter paper in a Buchner funnel, using suctinii. Wash thoroughly 
with hot water. 

Calcine the precipitate gimtly in a platinum crucible to destroy organic 
uiiitter and dissolve the residue exactly as described under (a), except that 6 ml, 
of dilute sulfuric acid is used instead of 3 ml. 

The solution, which has a very light yellow, or greenish-yellow color, is trans- 
ferred to one of a pair of Nessler jars and diluted to the 50-ml. mark. About 40 
od. of water are placed in the other jar and the color of the sample solution 
t'xactly matched by addition of ferric ammonium sulfate and copper sulfate 
solutions, which are conveniently delivered from burettes. 

For matching the original color of the solution nearly saturated solutions 
of ferric ammonium sulfate and copper sulfate are suitable. 

Only a few drops of such solutions are required, but it is frequently neces- 
‘^ary to use both blue and yellow to match the greenish-yellow tone of the sample 
solution. 
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The standard is finally diluted to the 50-ml. mark. The volumes now being 
equal hnd identical in color, add to each 2 ml. peroxide solution to develop the 
titanium color and finish the determination as before described under (a). ' 

(f) Fob Determination of Total Titanium 

The total titanium is i^ven by the sum of the insoluble and soluble titanium 
determined as under (a) and (6); but if desired may be determined in one 
operation. 

To determine total titanium, dissolve as before in hydrochloric acid anri 
without filtering proceed as directed under (6) for determination of soluble 
titanium. 

See also method of C. R. McCabe, J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 5, 734-6; 872 
(1913). 

DETERMINATION OF TITANIUM WHEN INTERFERING 
ELEMENTS ARE PRESliNT 

If chromium, vanadium or molybdenum is present in the steel, fuse the 
residue insoluble in hydrocldoric acid or the calcined phenylhydrazine pre- 
cipitate containing the interfering element with a mixture of sodium carbonate 
and a little sodium nitrate. 

Dissolve the fusion in water and filter. The residue on the filter will contain 
the titanium, free from interfering elements. Bring the residue into sulfuric 
acid solution by methods before described and determine the titanium as usual. 


COLORIMETRIC DETERMINATION OF TITANIUM WITH 

THYMOL « 

Principal and Preliminaiy Considerations. — Titanium dioxide dissolved in 
sulfuric acid is colored red by addition of thymol, the depth of color being 
directly proportional to the amount of titanium present. The intensity of the 
color is claimed by Lcnher and Crawford to be twenty-five times that produced 
by hydrogen peroxide with the same amount of titanium. 

As in case of hydrogen peroxide, fluorides destroy the color, hence must be 
absent. Dilution with water has no effect until the concentration of sulfuric 
acid falls below 79.4 (i.e., sp.gr. 1.725). The color then fades in direct propor- 
tion to dilution. Warm solutions are lighter in color than cold solutions witli 
the same amount of titanium, hence the standard and the sample compared 
must have the same temperature. The color fades on heating but returns on 
cooling. The temperature should be kept below 100° C. Chlorides, phos- 
phates and tin seem to have no effect. Tungsten, WoOa, interferes, as it 
intensifies the color of the solution in direct proportion to the amount present , 
hence it must be removed or allowance made by adding an equivalent amount 
to the standard or subtracting the equivalent blank. 

Special Reagents. Thymol Solution J%. — The thymol is dissolved in a 
littie glacial acetic acid containing 10% ethyl alcohol, and this solution addci 

• V. L«nher and W. G. Crawford, Chem. Nevre 107, 152 (1013). 
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to concentrated sulfuric acid* Addition of the thymol directly to the acid 
would produce a colored solution. The reagent should be kept protected from 
strong light, otherwise it will become colored. 

Apparatus. — See Colorimetric Determination of Titanium with Hydrogen 
Peroxide, Figs. 124, 125, also Fig, 59, 

Procedure. — About 0.3 gram of the material is fused with potassium acid 
sulfate, KHSO4, and the melt dissolved in concentrated sulfuric acid. Enough 
thymol reagent is added so that there is present at least 0.000 gram thymol for 
every 0.0001 gram TiOa. Concentrated sulfuric acid is added to bring up the 
volume to 50 or 100 ml. in a Nessler tube exactly as in the case of the colori- 
metric determination of titanium with H 2 O 2 . The depth of color is compared 
with a standard solution of titanium dissolved in a concentrated sulfuric acid 
added to 5 ml. of thymol solution made up to a convenient volume with con- 
centrated sulfuric acid. The procedure is the same as described in the H 2 OZ 
method. 

Note. — Vanadium fUso produces a color with thymol under conditions above. 


THE ANALYSIS OF TITANIFEROUS ORES « 

DETERMINATION OF TITANIUM 

Decompose the ore by fusion with potassium pyrosulfate, dissolving the 
fusion in water, hydrochloric and sulfuric acids. If an insoluble residue re- 
mains, filter it out. Calcine the residue, add a few^ drops of sulfuric acid and 
sufficient hydrofluoric acid to dissolve silica, evaix)rate to fumes of sulfuric 
anhydride and then heat to redness. 

If a residue now remains, bring it into solution directly in acids or fuse with a 
little potassium pyrosulfate, then dissolve and finally add the solution to the 
main solution obtained as before described. 

If desired, the samide of ore can first be partially dissolved in hydrochloric 
and sulfuric acids, and the insoluble residue then fused with iK)tassium bisul- 
fate or treated with sulfuric and hydrofluoric acids. 

Some ores may be completely decomposed by a mixture of nitric, hydro- 
fluoric and sulfuric acids, evaporating to fumes of sulfuric anhydride in a plati- 
num dish to free the solution from nitric and hydrofluoric acids. 

The complete decomposition of the sample having been accomplished, the 
titanium in the solution is determined by the volumetric methods. 


DETERMINATION OF IRON IN PRESENCE OF TITANIUM* 

Determination of Fe^Os. — The sample is decomposed as directed under the 
determination of titanium. 

Method of Analysis used in the laboratories of the National Lead Company— 
J lianiuin Division. 
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The final acid filtrate from the above method of decomposition is passed 
through a Jones reductor and titrated with standardized 0.1 N potassium per- 
manganate. The titration will include the total Fe and TiO: present in the 
ore. The amount of TiOj determined in the previous analysis is ealcidated to 
its equivalent in ml. of 0.1 N KMnO^ and subtracted from the total reading of 
the titration. The remainder is equivalent to the total Fe as FeO and Fe20j. 
The FeO is determined separately. 

Determination of FeO. — Weigh 0.5 gram of the finely-ground ore into a 500 
ml. wide-mouth Erlenme3’’er fla.sk and wet with a few ml. of water. Insert 
a funnel with a 6-mm. diameter X55 mm. .stem into the mouth of the flask. 
Insert a tube through the funnel into the flask and pass CO2 through this tube 
into the flask throughout the determination. Add .50 ml. 1 ; 1 H2SO4 and 
20 ml. concentrated HCl through the funnel and boil gently to the appearance 
of SOi fumes. Boil an additional two minutes. Cool, add 100 ml. water, 
remove the funnel and titrate the ferrous iron with standardized 0.1 N KMnOj. 


DETERMINATION OF SILICA 

This determination is convenientlj* combined with the determination of 
titanium, the ore being preferably decomposed by fusion with potassium bisul- 
fate. The fusion is dissolved and evaporated with excess sulfuric acid to fuine.s 
of sulfuric anhydride and the silica determination finished as usual — w’eighing, 
volatilizing with hydrofluoric acid, etc. If the ore contains quartz or a silicate 
undecomposable by treatment with potas.sium bi-sulfate and hydrofluoric acid, 
the residue filtered from the sulfuric acid solution should be fused with sodium 
carbonate and the silica then determined as usual. 

In the determination of silicon, a radiator for volatilizing silicon fluoride, 
such as that recommended by Whitfield (A. A. Blair, “ The Chemical Analysis 
of Iron,” 1918, p. 17, J. B. Lippincott Company), W. F. Hillebrand (U. S. 
Geol. Survey, Bull. 700, .33 (1919)), or the simple nickel crucible radiator, as 
proposed by Thornton (W. M. Thornton, J. Ind, Eng. Chem., 3: 419-20 
(1911); W. M. Thornton, “Titanium” A.C.S. Monograph Series No. 33, 
N. Y. Chem. Cat. Co., 1927, p. 125) is useful. 


DETERMINATION OF ALUMINA 

ftepare a solution of 1.0 gram of ore as indicated under the determination 
of titanium. 

Make up the finJ filtrate to 400 ml. and cool to 10-16® C. Add 80 ml. of 
6% cupferron solution, slowly with constant stirring. This will precipitate 
most of the heavy metals including iron and titanium, but not calcium. Filter 
the precipitate and wash 10-12 times with cold 10% HCl containing a few drops 
of cupferron. Collect the filtrate in a 2 1. beaker, add 50 ml. concentrated 
HNO, and evaporate to SO, fumes. Add small portions of HNO, until the 
solution is free of organic matter. 

Add 5 gms. NH 4 CI to the diluted solution. Make just alkaline (methyl red) 
with NH 4 OH and boD the solution 1-2 minutes. Filter and wash thoroughly 
with hot 2% NH 4 CI solution. Ignite and weigh as AUO,. 
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Since the alumina precipitate may be contaminated by phosphoric anhy- 
dride (P2O6), determine it by analysis and correct the alumina determination 
accordingly. 


DETERMINATION OF PHOSPHORUS 

Phosphoric acid may be separated from titanium oxide by repeatedly fusing 
the ore with alkali carbonate and extraction of alkali phosphate with water. 

The determination of other constituents of the ore are conducted by the 
usual methods of ore analysis. 

Sec also Rirlsdale’s work (N. D. lUdsdale, Chein. News 120, 219 (1920) ; 
Proc. Cleveland Inst. Eng. 55, 102 (1919)) on the determination of phosphoric 
acid in titaiiiferous iron ores. 


DETERMINATION OF IRON, TITANIUM AND ZIRCONIUM IN 

BAUXITE 

In the Bureau of »Standards Journal of Research, Vnl. 1, No. 1, July, 1928, 
pages 91 to 104, there iijipears an article on the general analysis of bauxite by 
(t. E. K. Lundcll and J. L. HolTman. 

This article is important as a contribution to the literature on bauxite giving 
details of a complete accurate niethod of analysis including the determination 
of titanium. The scparatioii of titanium is accomplished by oxidizing titanium 
in solution to peroxide by addition of hydrogen peroxide and then separating 
tlic zirconium as phosphate. 

In the course of the general analysis the iron, titanium and zirconium are 
precipitated together by addition of a mixture of sodium hydroxide and sodium 
peroxide in solution, digesting for an hour on steam Imth, filtering out and 
washing, thus separating from chromium, vanadium and phosphoric acid. 

The iron, titanium and zirconium are then dc4eriniiied as follows : Dissolve 
the reserved precipitate in 25 ml. of hot dilute HCl (1 ; 2), add 5 g. of tartaric 
acid, dilute with water to a volume of 200 ml., and neutralize w'ith NH4OH. 
Add 2 ml. of HGl j>er 100 ml. of solution, heat to boiling and saturate with H^S. 
Allows to cool and filter off any platinum sulfide w hich may have separated and 
wash with a 1% solution of H2S()4 saturated with H^S. 

“ Render the filtrate slightly aninioniacal, pass in a rapid stream of H2S for 
nve minutes, and digest at the side of the steam bath (40*’ C.) 15 to 30 minutes, 
lilter^ and wash with a dilute solution of (NH4)2S (5 : 95) containing 5 g. of 
^lECl per liter. Reserve the filtrate (/)), 

Dissolve the iron sulfide in hot dilute HCl (1 : 1) to which has been added 
a little KClOj, evaporate to dryness, take up in 25 ml. of dilute HCl (5 : 95), 
‘^fid add KMnO^ until the usual pink color is obtained. Reduce with S11CI2 
and titrate slowly with a standard solution of KMn04, as in the Zimmermann- 
Reinhardt method. 

The filtrate (D) contains the titanium and zirconium. Acidify this 
^solution with H 2 SO 4 , dilute to 200 ml., adjust the acidity so that the solution 
contains 10 ml. of H 2 SO 4 , sp.gr. 1.84 per 100 ml., and cool in ice water. It is 
Unnecessary to destroy tartaric acid. Precipitate the titanium and zirconium 
an excess of a cold 6% water solution of cupferron. An excess of the 
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precipitant is indicated by the formation of a fine white precipitate which 
redissoIvBS, instead of a curdy one which persists. Stir in a little macerated 
paper, allow to settle for five minutes, filter by suction through a paper and 
cone, and test the filtrate for complete precipitation. Thoroughly wash the 
precipitate \Ndth cold dilute HCl (1 : 9). Transfer to a weighed platinum 
crucible, carefully drj^, then cautiously char and burn the carbon, and finally 
heat at approximately 1200° C. over a blast lamp or its equivalent. Cool in a 
desiccator, weigh as ZrOi+TiO-, and repeat the ignition until constant weight 
is obtained. The correction of the weighed oxides for Si02 by direct treatment 
with H2SO4 and IIP is a difficult procedure and is well nigh impossible if the 
residue is large. The amount of SiOa is usually small and can be determined if 
desired by evaporating the II2S04 solution of the pyrosulfate melt obtained in 
the next step to fumes of H2SO4, diluting so that the solution contains 10% 
of the acid by volume, and recovering the SiOz by filtering and washing. 

Fuse the precipitate of Ti02 and ZrOn with a small amount of K2S2O7, 
dissolve the melt in 50 ml. of dilute H2S()i (1 ; 9), add sufficient H2O2 to oxidize 
all of the titanium (an excess docs no harm), add 0.5 g. of (NH4)2HP04, allow 
to stand at the side of the steam bath (40° C.) overnight, filter, wash with a 
5% solution of NH4NOJ, ignite and weigh as ZrPzOy. Calculate to ZrC)2 and 
subtract from the total weight of Ti02+Zr02. As a check, titanium can be 
determined coloriinetrically, before the precipitation of zirconium. In very 
accurate analyses the ZrP207 should be fused with a little K2S2O7, the melt- 
dissolved in 10% H2SO4 as before, and the precipitation rej)eated. More 
phosphate must be added in the second precipitation, and an excess of II2OJ 
should be present at all times.'^ 


ANALYSIS OF MIXED PIGMENTS CONTAINING TITANIUM 

DIOXIDE 

Weigh one gram sample into a 400-ml. Pyrex glass beaker, add 10 gram« 
ammonium sulfate and 40 ml. concentrated sulfuric acid (93%). Heat on 
hot plate for one-half hour and then increase the heat, as by placing the beaker 
directly over the coils of an electric hot plate and boiling for about 10 minutei^. 
The solution should acquire a temperature of about 335° C. 

Cool, dilute the solution to 300 ml., boil 20 minutes, filter while hot and wadj 
residue and precipitate with 5% sulfuric acid. On the filter will be silica and 
undecomposed silicates and all the lead and barium as sulfates. This residue 
and precipitates can be analyzed by well-known methods if desired. The 
filtrate will contain the titanium, iron, aluminum, zinc and calcium. 

To the filtrate while still hot add an excess of ammonia, filter and waM 
precipitate with hot water. Re-dissolve precipitate in hydrochloric acid (1 ■ 1 ' 
and again precipitate with ammonia. Filter and wash with hot water, com- 
bining filtrate with that from first separation. By this procedure the titanium, 
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iron and aluminum will have been separated from the zinc and calcium. The 
use of an excess of ammonia as described would tend to carry a little aluminum 
into solution but in the presence of titanium and iron substantially all the 
aluminum will be found in the precipitate. If desired, the filtrate can be 
tested for presence of aluminum and then used for determination of ealwnm 
and zinc. 

The precipitate of titanium, iron and aluminum hydroxide is again redia- 
sulved in dilute hydrochloric acid and the titanium separated and determined 
as before described and with all precautions given under the head of " Gravi- 
metric Method for the Determination of Titanium Dioxide in Pure Ti tanium 
Dioxide.” 

The filtrate after separation of the titanium can be used for determination 
of iron and aluminum if desired. 

In case it is not de.sired to determine iron and aluminum separately, the 
hydroxides obtained after second .separation by ammonia can be calcined and 
weighed as total oxides of titanium, iron and aluminum. The titanium can 
be determined by the volumetric method before given and deducted from total 
oxides thus givmig the iron and aluminum together by difference. 

Note. — A procedure for the systematic examination of titanium pigments has been 
adopted by the American Society for Testing Materials and is described in the " A.S.T.M. 
Standards, ” 1939, Part II, p. 683. The dcternuimtion of titanium there described is 
.xiihstnntially the same as given in tliis text. For the examination of pure titanium 
pigments this method is very satisfactory but cannot be used when the titanium pigment 
is inixed with other pigments containing iron. In .such case.s the more general method 
described on [mge 981 in connection with the volumetric method, second half of page 
!)84 is sati.sfuctory. 


ANALYSIS OF TITANOX-B PIGMENT 

Weigh 0.5 gram of titanium-barium pigment in a 400-ml. beaker, add 20 ml. 
H 2 vS 0 < and 10 grams (NH 4 ) 2 S 04 and dissolve over a Mfeker burner. When cool, 
dilute to 300 ml. add a few drops of concentrated HC'l and boil for five minutes. 
Allow to stand overnight. 

Filter through a double No. 42 Whatman paper, wash tl\ree times with hot 
5% HjS 04 and then with hot water until free of TiOj (Ha 02 test). Ipite the 
residue and weigh as BB 8 O 4 . If silica is present remove by an HF treatment, 
The filtrate from the BaS 04 determination is evaporated to about 200 ml. 
find the titanium determined as described under Volumetric Method for the 
l^otcrmination of Titanium Dioxide in Pure Titanium Dioxide, p. 986. 
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ANALYSIS OF TITANOX-C PIGMENT 

Titanium Oxide (Ti02). — Weigh 0.5 gram of the titanium-calcium pigment 
into a 250-ml. Pyrex beaker. Add 10 grama of ammonium sulfate and 25 ml. 
of concentrated sulfuric acid. Cover the beaker ^ith a watch glass and digest 
the whole on the hot plate to complete solution. After cooling, carefully dilute 
the solution to a volume of about 200 ml. with distilled water, heat to boiling, 
transfer immediately to the redactor and determine the titanium as under 
Volumetric Method, p. 984. 

Total Calcium Oxide (CaO).— Weigh 0.5 gram into a 250-nil. beaker. Add 
three grams of ammonium chloride and sufficient water to moisten the mixture. 
Add 25 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid and boil fur 15 minutes. Add 
one hundred ml. of hot distilled water; boil the solution for 5 minutes and then 
filter through double No. 42 Whatman papers, using a small amount of paper 
pulp, and w'ash three times with hot distilled water. Wash the residue back 
into the original beaker, add 3 grams of ammonium chloride and 20 ml. of 
hydrochloric acid and boil for 15 minutes. Dilute the solution with 100 ml. 
of water, boil and filter through the original filter paper, receiving the filtrate 
in the first filtrate. Wash the precipitate six times with hot distilled water. 
Make the combined filtrate slightly alkaline to litmus with ammonia, boil five 
minutes and filter through double No. 42 Wliatman papers. After washing six 
times with hot water reject the precipitate. Evaporate the filtrate to a volume 
of about 400 ml., add slowly 25 ml. of a saturated solution of ammonium oxalate 
to the hot solution from a pipette, and boil the solution for five nunutes and 
allow to stand in a warm place overnight. Filter the precipitate of calcium 
oxalate and wash with hot water to remove all of the ammonium oxalate 
(usually 10 to 12 washings). Wash the calcium oxalate precipitate back into 
the beaker with hot water, 15 ml. of 1 ; 1 sulfuric acid Ls added and the whulc 
diluted to about 300 ml. The solution heated to about 80“ C. is titrated with 
0.1 N potassium permanganate to a pink color. The filter paper is carefully 
unfolded and placed in the solution and the titration continued after stirring, 
until a pink color is reached. The oxalate so titrated is calculated to calcium 
oxide, CaO. 

Acknowledgment is here made to Dr. J. L. Turner, of the Titanium Divi- 
sion, National Lead Co., South Amboy, N. J., who made the final revision cl 
this chapter for the fifth edition. 
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W., aijvl. 184.0; s/.pr. 19.3 ; m,p. 3370" C.; oxvies, WO* (brown) ; WOi (yellow) ; acids, 
H 3 WO 4 , ortho tiingetic; H,W 40 m, meta tunptic 

The element occurs in rocks high in silica. It is found commonly asso- 
ciiitcd in form of tungstate with calcium, copper, iron and manganese. It 
occurs as sulfide, WS2. The more important minerals are ferberite, FeW04; 
liiiljiicrite, Mn\V04; wolframite, (FeMn)W04; scheelite, CaW04; cupro- 
scheclite, (CaCu)W04; tungstenite WS2; stolzeit, PbW04. In addition to the 
evaluation of the tungsten ores the chemist is called upon to determine tungsten 
in concentrates, in alloys— steels, ferro-tungsten, silico-tungsten, tungstic oxide, 
tungsten powder, alkali tungstates. 


DETECTION 

Minerals.— The finely powdered material is decomposed by treating with 
mixed acids according to the procedure given on page 1005 . Tungsten is pre- 
eipit.ated with cinchonine, the precipitate filtered off and dissolved in ammo- 
nium hydro.xide, then acidified with hydrochloric acid and reprecipitated with 
cinchonine as described. 

Tungsten oxide may be confirmed as follows: 

I. The residue is suspended in dilute hydrochloric acid and a piece of zinc, 
aluminum, or tin placed in the solution. In the presence of tungsten a blue- 
cnlored solution or precipitate is seen, the color disappearing upon dilution with 
water. 

A portion of the precipitate is warmed with ammonium hydroxide and the 
c-xtracts ab.sorbed with strip.s of filter paper. 

(0) A strip of this treated paper is moistened with dilute hydrochloric acid 
and warmed. In the presence of tungstic acid a yellow coloration is produced. 

(b) A second strip of paper is moistened with a solution of stannous chloride. 
A blue color is produced in the presence of tungsten. 

' Tungsten was discovered by Scheele ( 1781 ) in the mineral calcium tungstate named 
after the discoverer. The metal stands at the top of the list in melting point 
C.), a property that led to its use in filaments of the incandescent lamp. High 
f*pced cutting ttmls contain 18 - 20 % of tunpten. Tungsten steel is used in sprin|& 
vuives, axles, magnetos, phonograph needles, contact points, spark plugs, steel rails and 
PW’ducts where strength, hardness, durability, resistance to corrosion, high 
Iw point are essential. The hardest cutting tool, carboloy, is the carbide of tungsten 
1 Sodium tungstate is u^ as a mordant and to fireproof fabrics. 
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(c) A third strip dipped into cold ammonium sulfide remains unchanged 
until warmed, when the paper turns green or blue if tungsten is present. 

Iron, Steel and Alloys. — These decomposed with concentrated hydrochloric 
acid followed by nitric acid as directed under Solution of the Sample leave a 
yellow residue in the presence of tungsten. If this residue is digested wdth warm 
ammonium hydroxide and the extract evaporated to dryness a yellow compound, 
WO3, will remain if tungsten is present. This oxide may be reduced in the 
reducing flame to the blue-colored oxide. 


ESTIMATION 

The material should be finely ground for analysis. The mineral hiibneritc 
and scheelite decompose easily, ferberite not so readily and wolframite with 
difficulty. The alloys require special treatment according to tlie composition. 

In analytical procedures some tungsten as WOa may be found with the iSiOs 
residue. The oxide is readily volatile at 900° C. The residue of WO3 (and 
8102) should be ignited to not over 750° C. The tungsten remaining in solution 
from the silica and tungsten residue will not precipitate completely with iron 
and alumina when NH4OII is added to the solution; unless provision has been 
made for its previous removal, some may pass into solution of the alkaline 
earth group causing error there. Separation of tungsten must be made in the 
initial steps of analysis. 

Details of preparation and solution of the materials containing tungsten 
follow later. 


SOLUTION OF THE SAMPLE 

For solution of the sample the following facts should l)e kept in mirul 
regarding solubilities. 

The metal is practically insoluble in HCI and USOa. It is slowly attackcfl 
by HNO3, aqua regia and by alkalies. It is readily soluble in a mixture of 
HNOa and IIF to form WFa or WOF4. 

Oxides. — WO2 is soluble in hot HCI and in hot H2SO1 (red soln.) also in 
KOH (red soln.). The oxide WOs is scarcelv soluble in acids, but is readily 
soluble in KOH, K2CO3, and in NH4OH, (NH4)2C02, (NH4)2Sx unless strongly 
ignited, when it is insoluble. Both the acid and the alkali solutions depnsif 
the blue oxide on standing. 

Acids. — Ortho tungstates. A few are soluble in water and in acids. 11“ 
alkali salts only slightly soluble. The meta tungstates are easily soluble im 
water. Tungstates are precipitated from alkali salts by dilute HsS04, 
HNO3, as yellow W03*H20 or white WO3*2H20. Meta tungstates are nf)t 
precipitated by cold acids, but are precipitated by boiling and by long Standing- 

Solution of Minerals.— The material may be decomposed by acid treatmen 
as described on page 1006, Use of a fusion as a means of decomposition 0 
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tungsten ores preliminary to either the qualitative detection or the quantitative 
determination of tungsten may also be employed^ p. 1010. The precipitation of 
tungsten by boiling with acids in presence of considerable amounts of alkali 
salts (such as result from acidification of a fusion) is feasible if the solution is 
diluted sufficiently. When the amount of tungsten present is small, and espe- 
cially if the ore contains much phosphorus, there is small likelihood that any 
of the tungsten will be precipitated. The use of cinchonine is necessary in 
order completely to precipitate tungsten under these conditions; ferric iron 
has a retarding elTect on the cinchonine precipitation. 


SEPARATIONS 

Separation of Tungsten from Silica. — The oxide of tungsten, as ordinarily 
obtained, is frciiuently contaminated with silica. The removal of silica is 
at:(! 0 inplishcd by heating the mixture in a platinum dish with sulfuric and hydro- 
fluoric acids and volatilizing the silica. After taking to dr^^iiess and igniting 
gently, the last traces of sulfuric acid are expelled by adding ammonium car- 
bonate and again igniting. 

The deliydration of silica by slow evaporation with HC 104 f heating to 
fumes of HCIO4 and a temperature of 205® C. is an effective procedure. 

In presence of small amounts of silica (0.1 to 0.2%) and large amounts of 
tungsten (75 to 85%) J. A. Hrdladay recommends evaporation with sulfuric 
and phosphoric acids, filtration to remove the bulk of the tungsten, and sub- 
sequent ignition and volatilization with sulfuric and hydrofluoric acids. 

Separation from Tin. — The weighed residue is mixed with six to eight times 
its Weight of ammonium chloride (free from non-volatile residue) in a platinum 
crucible, placed in a larger crucible, both vessels being covered. Heat is 
applied until no more vapors of ammonium chloride are evolved. Additional 
ammonium chloride is added and the treatment is repeated three times. The 
fourth treatment is followed by weighing of the residue and the treatment 
repeated once more. If no further loss of weight takes place it is assumed that 
all the stannic oxide has been driven off. The inner crucible is now placed 
directly over the flame and heated to dull redness for a few minutes and the 
oxide, WOa, weighed. 

Separation of Tungsten from Arsenic and Phosphorus.— Both arsenic and 
phosphorus may l>e precipitated by cold magnesia mixture in an ammoniacal 
solution, tungsten remaining in solution. The separation of arsenic is difficult, 
fia it is tenaciously retained by tungsten as a complex salt, ihe following 
process is outlined by Kehrmann.® . j -j 

One to 2 grams of the sample are fused with twice as much sodium hydroxide 
‘^<8 is required to combine with the arsenic oxide, the resulting cake is dissolved 
in a little water and boiled in an Erlenmeyer flask for half an hour. After 

® F. Kehrmann, Ber., 20, 1813 (1887). 
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cooling, three times as much ammonium chloride as is needed to form chlorides 
with the alkalies present is added, and then ammonium hydroxide equal to 
one-fourth the volume of the solution under investigation, followed by sufficient 
magnesia mixture, added cold, drop by drop with constant stirring. After 
settling several hours, the solution is filtered and the residue washed Avith a 
weak solution of ammonia and ammonium nitrate. It is advisable to dissolve 
the residue in dilute acid and repeat the precipitation several times. The 
filtrates containing the tungsten arc combined and concentrated by evaporation 
if necessary. 

Note. — Low values for phosphorus are apt to be obtained wlien the material to hi* 
tested contains WO a and Ls fused with NaOH, Na202 etc. 

Volatilization of Molybdenum with Dry Hydrochloric Acid Gas. Pe* 
chard^B Process.^* — The procedure depends upon the fact that molybdenum 
oxide heated in a current of dry hydrochloric acid gas at 250 to 270° C. is 
sublimed, whereas tungsten is not affected. 

The oxides of the two elements, or their sodium salts, are placed in a por- 
celain boat and heated in a hard glass tube, one end of which is bent vertically 
downward and connected with a Peligot tube containing a little water. A 
current of dry hydrochloric acid gas is conducted over the material, heated 
to 250 to 270“ C. From time to time the sublimate of molybdenum (MoOg-- 
2HC1) is driven towards the Peligot tube by careful heating with a free flame. 
This enables the analyst to observe whether any more sublimate is driven out 
of the sample and to ascertain when the tungsten is freed of molybdonutn. 
From one and a half to two hours arc generally sufficient to accomj)lish the 
separation. If sodium salt is present it is leached out of the residue, and ls 
then ignited to WO 3 . Molybdenum may be determined in the sublimate. 

Separation from Vanadium.^ — Tungstic and vanadic acids are precipitated 
with HgN08 and HgO, the moist precipitate dissolved in HCl and the solution 
largely diluted; WO3 is precipitated free from vanadium. 

Separation from Titanium. — Powell, Schoeller and Jahn found that 
folloVfdng method gives quantitative results.® 

Caustic^soda Method . — The mixed oxides (about 0.25 g.) are fused witli 
3 g. of NagCOa in platinum over a Teclu burner for 20 minutes. The crucible 
and contents, when cold, are placed in a nickel dish containing 10 g. NaOH m 
60 ml. of water. The covered dish is placed on a boiling water bath for 2 j 
hrs., and the water lost by evaporation is replaced. The crucible is cleaned 
and rinsed with 50 ml. of hot water. The solution is allowed to cool or to stand 
over night. The residue (I) is washed with half-saturated NaCl solution. 

The filtrate is treated with diluted HCl until phenolphthalein is decoloriiscd, 
then heated on the water bath, and the red color is discharged from time to time 
with a few drops of the acid. The precipitate (II) is w^ashed in the same way 
as (I). 

Precipitates I and II are treated with a little normal HCl, and after dilution 
to 100 ml., the titania is recovered by heating, making the solution ammoniacal, 

®E. Pechard, Comp, rend., 114, 173 (1891). 

* Friedheim, Chem. News, 61, 220 (1890). 

> Analyst, 60, 606 (1036). 
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filtering, washing with NH^NO* solution, and ignition. Unless the precipitate 
is small, it is leached with dilute acid, reprecipitated, etc. 

The tungsten in the combined filtrates from the titania precipitate is re- 
covered in the usual manner. 

Separation of Tungsten from Iron. — The procedure is given under Solution 
of tliD Sample, of Steel and Alloys The impure oxide WO 3 is fused \vith NaaCOj 
Sind tlve melt extracted with water. Fe(OH )3 remains on the filter. The 
filtrate is evaporated to dryness with HNO3 and the residue extracted with 
water. The insoluble WO3 is washed with 2 % HCl solution, then dissolved in 
NHjOn and tungsten determined in the solution. 

Separation of Tungsten from Uranium.® — The sample is evaporated with 
iiitiii- acid nearly to dryness, 5 ml. of HNOs is added and the uranium is dis- 
solved out by extraction with ether. 

Separation of Tungsten from Lead. — In the acid attack if sulfates are pres- 
ent lead sulfate will remain with tungsten. Tungsten is separated by dissolving 
with NH 4 ()n. Lead remains in the residue. Any entrained lead in the 
luiigsten filtrate may be separated by precipitation as sulfide by addition of 
urnmoniiLui sulfide, tungsten remaining in solution. 


GRAVIMETRIC PROCEDURES FOR DETERMINING TUNGSTEN 

Since there is no highly commendable volumetric procedure for determining 
tungsten, the gravimetric rnetliorls are preferred. 

The element is determined as tungstic oxide, WO3. It may be isolated 
preferably by precipitation with cinchonine, or in the form of tungstic acid, 
aniinoniuin tungstate, or as mercurous tungstate, in the usual course of analysis, 
all of which forms may be readily changed by ignition to the oxide, WOj, 

The oxide, WO3, may be contaminated with Ag, Te, Mo, P, Cr, Si, Sn, Sb, 

or Ta compounds. The pure oxide upon fusion with NazCOs and extraction 
^vith water leaves no residue, Ka, K and KH 4 salts, P, As, and Mo retard 
precipitation. A temperature of 750° is necessary for deh 3 ^dration of tungstic 
acid. The ignition temperature should not exceed 850° C. due to the volatility 
of WO3. 

the DETERMINATION OF TUNGSTEN IN ORES AND 
CONCENTRATES ^ 

Determination of Tungsten. Method A , — One g. of the dried agate ground 
sample (200 inesh, double-screened) is transferred to a 600-ml. beaker; 5 ml. 
'^1 Water are added and the beaker manipulated to distribute the ore evenly 
ever its bottom. In case of low grade ores, a larger sample is employed. 

7 Sr Jour. Ind. Eng. Chem., 12, 61-63 (1920). 

Methods of the Electro Metallurgical Co. contributed by Thos. R. Cunningham. 
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Two hundred ml, of HCl (sp.gr. 1.19) are added and the covered beaker and 
its contents are heated for about one hour, with occasional stirring to prevent 
the formation of crusts, at a temperature not exceeding 60'^ C. The solution 
is then boiled down to a volume of 50 ml. Five ml. of nitric acid, sp.gr. 1.42, 
are then added and the boiling continued until the volume has been reduced to 
10 or 15 ml. 

The clock-glass and the sides of the beaker are rinsed with a jet of water 
and the solution is diluted with hot water to approximately 500 ml. Five ml. 
of cinchonine solution (125 g. cinchonine dissolved in a mixture of 500 ml. of 
HCl sp.gr. 1.19 and 500 ml, of water) and some ashless paper pulp are added 
and the liquid is digested on a hot plate or water bath at OO-yO"" C. with occa- 
sional stirring, for 30 minutes or longer if convenient. 

The tungstic acid precipitate is allowed to settle and the supernatant liquid 
is decanted off through an 11-cm. paper containing some paper pulp. After 
having w'aahed the precipitate three times by decantation with hot cinchonine 
wash solution (10 ml. of “cinchonine solution” to 1 liter of w'arm w^ater), it is 
transferred to the paper and washed thoroughly with the hot cinchonine wash 
solution, and finally from 0 to 8 times with warm 2% HCl to remove most of the 
cinchonine. 

Provided the sample has been verj^ finely pulverized it is usually possiljlf^ 
to decompose completely scheelite with the exception of a siliceous residue tinrl 
any tin present as SnOj. Wolframite and ferberite are more resistant to the 
acid treatment and from 0.3 to 0.5% of tungsten remains unattacked in the 
insoluble residue. This is particularly true of Chinese w^olframites. The acid 
treatment and dilution with water causes the precipitation of nearly all of the 
tungsten as orange-yellow tungstic acid, but the use of cinchonine is necessary 
to insure the precipitation of the last traces. 

The tungstic acid precipitate and the paper on which it w^as filtered arc 
next transferred back to the original 600-ml. beaker. Twenty-five ml. of 
boiling w’^atcr are introduced and the filter j^per is beaten to a pulp by means of 
a glass stirring rod. Five ml. of ammonia, sp.gr. 0.90, (sufficient to give a alight 
excess) are then added and the solution is warmed gently for about 10 minutes. 
The sides of the beaker are washed down with wwm “ ammonia W’ash solution ” 
(100 ml. of ammonia of sp.gr. O.tK) and 10 ml. HCl of sp.gr. 1.19 per liter) ami 
the liquid is stirred well and filtered on an 11-cm. paper. The filtrate is col- 
lected in a 600-nil. beaker and the original beaker and the filter paper are washed 
10 times with w’arm “ammonia wash solution.” The filter paper is next wasln^d 
5 or 6 times with hot 10% HCl to remove iron, from 8 to 10 times with w^arni 
“ ammonia w-ash solution ” to dissolve any remaining tungstic acid and then 
thoroughly with hot 0.3% ammonium chloride solution. The total volume of 
the filtrate should not exceed 225 ml. The residue insoluble in ammonia 
usually free from tungsten, but in order to be sure that such is the case it 
reserved and treated as further described. 

The ammoniacal filtrate will contain all or nearly all of the tungsten in the 
form of ammonium tungstate. The liquid is evaporated to a volume of about 
10 ml., when 20 ml. of concentrated HCl and 10 ml. of concentrated HNt).! 
are added and the solution is boiled dowm to a volume of about 15 ml. which 
will result in the precipitation of a large part of the tungsten. Three hundred 
and fifty ml. of hot water, a considerable amount of ashless paper pulp and lO 
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ml. of cinchonine solution ” are added and the liquid is stirred well and digested 
at 60-70° C. for about 30 minutes or until the precipitate has settled completely. 
The solution is filtered on an 11-cm. paper containing some ashless pulp and 
the precipitate is washed thoroughly with hot '' cinchonine wash solution.*^ 

The precipitate is ignited in a large weighed platinum crucible at a very low 
red heat until all the carbon of the filter paj^r has burned completely. The 
j)resence of the paper pulp is essential since it causes the precipitate to form a 
porous, friable mass, easily penetrated by oxygen, thus rendering it fairly easy 
to burn off the carbon and oxidize the tungsten. If the ignition is made in a 
jiiuffle furnace, introduction of a current of oxygen is advantageous. The 
temperature is then increased to 750“ C. for about 5 minutes. After having 
allowed the crucible to cr)ol, the precipitate is moistened with hydrofluoric acid 
and the solution evaporated to dryness to expel any silica. The crucible and 
its contents are then re-ignited for at least 15 minutes (to constant weight) at 
750“ C. Particular care should be exercised to burn the cinchonine precipitate 
at the lowest possible temperature until all carbon has been oxidized or loss of 
tungsten will occur. Long continued heating, or heating to a higher tempera- 
ture than that specified should be avoided. 

The residue left frniri tlie ammonia treatment may contain silica or unde- 
composed silicates, cassiterite (tin oxide), or titanium mineriils. It will also 
ef)ntain any colutnbium or tantalum present in the ore. The residue is usually 
free from tungsten, but it is never safe to neglect testing it. The filter con- 
taining tlie residue is ignited in a porcelain crucible (if tin were present it 
w ould he reduced by the filter paper and ruin a platinum crucible). After hav- 
ing transferred the residue to a platinum crucible, 1 or 2 drops of concentrated 
sulfuric acid and several nd. of hydrofluoric acid are introduced and the solution 
is evaporated to the expulsion of fumes of sulfur triuxide to remove any silica. 
The residue is fused with 5 g. of sodium carbonate, and after it is cool, the fused 
mass is extracted with w^ater and (unless perfectly clear) the resulting solution 
is filtered. The filtrate is acidified with HCl, boiled to expel carbon dioxide, 
diluted wdth w^arm w^ater to 150 ml. and tested for tungsten by adding 5 ml. of 
cinchonine solution. If, at the end of several hours^ digestion a precipitate of 
tungsten appears, it is filtered on a 9 -cm. paper, washed with “cinchonine 
wasii solution,” dissolved in ammonia, and reprecipitated and w^eighed in the 
same manner as previously describc'd. 

If the insoluble residue is known to be low in silica the treatment with sul- 
furic and hydrofluoric acids may be omitted; then it is transferred from the 
IJorcclain crucible to a 30-ml. nickel crucible and fused with scA^eral g. of sodium 
peroxide. The melt, when coni, is dissolved in a slight excess of 10 % HCl and 
tested as previously described. 

The combined tungsten trioxide precipitates are tested for TazOs— Cb 20 B, 
iron and molybdenum by the following procedure: To the crucible containing 
Ihc ignited and w^eighed WO 3 there are added 10 ml. of a 20% NaCl solution 
and 2 g. of pure sodium hydroxide. The crucible is covered and the solution 
warmed for 15-20 minutes after the WOa appears to have dissolved com- 
pletely and then allowed to stand for several hours in a tray of ice water. 
I Venty-five ml. of a cold 20 % solution of NaCl are added, the solution stirred 
filtered on a 3 -cm. paper containing some ashless filter pulp and the residue 
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washed thoroughly with cold 20% sodium chloride solution. The filtrate is 
reserved and tested for Mo. 

The paper and residue containing any iron and Ta205+Cb206 present are 
transferred to a 150-inl. beaker, 25 ml. of HCl (1 to 4) and 20 ml. of sulfurous 
acid added and after warming the solution for about 5 minutes it is diluted with 
boiling water to 100 ml. and allowed to stand f or about hour. The solution 
is filtered on a^cm. paper, the precipitate washed from 8 to 10 times with hot 
S% HCl, ignited in platinum first at a low temperature then for 15 minutes 
at 750^ C.^ cooled in' a desiccator and weighed. All of the tantalum and 
coluinbium are not found in the tunpten precipitate so this test may not be 
used for the determination of total tantalum and coluinbium. Iron is deter- 
mined in the filtrate by any of the usual procedures and calculated to Fe203. 

When the ore is known to be free from Ta205+Cb20ft, the WOa precipitates 
may be fused with approximately 3 g. of Na2C03 and the melt dissolved in 50 ml. 
of h<rt water. The solution is filtered on a 9-cm. paper containing a small 
amount of ashless pulp and any residue is wnshed thoroughly with hot water 
and ignited in the same platinum crucible in which the AVOa w^as fused. The 
wreight of the residue is deducted from that of the impure WOg precipitate. 
The filtrate is reserved and tested for molybdenum. 

The alkaline filtrate (obtained as de.scribed in the 10th or 12th paragrajih) 
hamg a volume of not more than 100 ml. (containing the tungsten and 
molybdenum) is transferred to a 250-ml, separatory funnel. One gram of 
tartaric acid is added and the solution made just acid with dilute sulfuric acid 
(1 to 1) and cooled to 15® C. Twenty-five ml. of 8% ferric sulfate solution 
and 10 ml. of 5% KCNS solution are added, the stopjiered flask and contents 
are shaken vigorously for several minutes, then treated with 5 to 10 ml. of 
stannous chloride solution and again shaken vigorously for several minutes. 
Tungsten may precipitate upon the addition of the ferric sulfate solution but 
it does not interfere. 

The stannous chloride reduces the iron from the ferric to the ferrou.s state 
and the molybdenum from the scxivalent to the quinquivalent or quadrivalent 
condition. The potassium thiocyanate reacts with the rediieed molybdenum 
to give an amber or reddish-brown color to the solution, depending upon the 
amount of molybdenum present. 

The solution is cooled to 15® C., 50 ml. of ether added and the separatory 
funnel is stoppered, shaken vigorously for several rninut'*.s, and allowed tu 
stand until the liquid has separated into two distinct layers. The lower or acid 
layer, which will contain all of the tungsten present, is drawm off and discarded 
(if the lower layer should show any pink color it must be given a second treat- 
ment with ether), and the upper or ethereal layer, which will contain all of the 
molybdenum, is then drawm off into a 50-mL comparison tube and diluted with 
ether to the 50-ml, mark. The Camp tulie is stoppered with a soft cork tn 
prevent evaporation of the ether, and its contents are mixed thoroughly 
manipulating the tul;>e in the usual manner. After standing for several mm- 
utes it is ready for comparison with the standard. The weight of molybdenum 
in the sample is then determined by comparing the intensity of the color of the 
ethereal solution of potassium molybdenum thiocyanate with the standard 
solution containing a known amount of molybdenum. 
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Any molybdenum found is calculated to MoOs and deducted. The weight 
of the impure WO3 precipitate, less the weights of Ta206+Cb20B, FeaOs and 
MoOs found, gives the weight of WOs in the sample. The weight of WOa is 
multiplied by 79,31 and divided by the W'eight of the sample taken to give the 
percentage of tungsten. 

Preparation of the Standard for Comparison.— With a little practice it is 
not difficidt to estimate approximately the percentage of molybdenum in the 
sample. Twenty-five ml. of 8% ferric sulfate solution are transfen^d to a 260-^ 
ml. separatory funnel and the standard molybdenum solution is added from a 
burette. The solution is diluted with cold water to approximately 100 ml, and 
the development of the molybdenum color and extraction are completed as 
described in the 15th to 18th paragraphs. It is advisable to allow the 
molybdenum solution to stand in the comparison tube for several minutes 
before comparing with the standard, as the intensity of the color sometimes 
changes at first but remains stable thereafter for several days and even longer 
(mure than a week) if kept in the dark when not in use. 

The percentage of molybdenum in the sample is then determined by com- 
paring the intensity of the color of the ethereal solution of potassium-molyb- 
denum tliiocyanate with that of the standard. The darker of the two solutions 
(the sample and the standard) is diluted carefully with ether and mixed thor- 
oughly until they match exactly. The amount of medybdenum per ml, in the 
standard is tljen figured and the calculation of the weight of molybdenum in 
the j)recipitate is obtained by multiplying the weight of molybdenum in each 
ml. by the number of nil. The following example illustrates the calculations: 
In comparing the standard with the sample, 3 ml. of standard molybdenum 
s()lutii)n (1 rnl. =0.0002 g. Mo) were used and diluted to 44 ml. with ether. 
Therefore: 3X0.0002-^0.0000 g. Mu, or 0.0000/44=0.0000130 g. Mo per ml. 

The sample was diluted to 36 mL, hence 30X0.0000130=0.00049 g. Mo in 
llie sample. 

Solutions Required 

Standard Molybdenum Solution. — 1 ml. = 0.0002 gram Mo. This solution 
is ju’opared by dissolving 0.430 g. of pare sodium molybdate in one liter of water 
c'ontainiiig 10 ml. of 1 : 1 sulfuric acid and mixing thoroughly. One hundred 
ml, of this solution are measured carefully by niean.s of an accurately calibrated 
pipette into a 250-1111. beaker, 12 ml. of 1 : 1 sulfuric acid are added and the 
Solution is put through a Jones redactor into a solution of ferric sulfate, and 
titrated with a standard solution 0.05 N in potassium permanganate. (1 ml. 
-0.0010 g. Mo.) 

A blank determination is run on the redactor and the solution of ferric 
f^ulfate (this usually amounts to 0.3 ml.) by passing 100 ml. of G% sulfuric acid 
and 150 ml. of water (the same amount as in the analysis) through the redactor 
in exactly the same way as the molybdenum solution, and titrating the liquid 
'vith permanganate. The amount of 0.05 N permanganate required to impart 
pink tint to the liquid constitutes the blank to be deducted from the burette 
reading when standardizing the molybdenum solution. 

5% KCNS Solution. — Prepared by dissolving 5 g. KCNS in 100 ml. of water. 

8% Ferric Sulfate Solution.— 80 g. of ferric sulfate are dissolved in 1 liter 
nf 20% sulfuric acid. The presence of iron is essential in the preparation of 
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the standard, since it has been determined by experiment that the ethereal 
solution of potassium-molybdenum thiocyanate is more comparable and also 
more stable than when it is omitted. The iron appears to catalyze the processes 
involved in the development of the color. 

Stannous Chloride Solution.— 350 g. of SnCU are added to 200 ml. of 
hydrochloric acid (1 to 1) in 500-ml. Erlciuneyer flask, the liquid boiled gently 
until the salt has almost dissolved, transferred to a liter bottle and diluted 
with freshly boiled water to 1000 ml. A few pieces of metallic tin are intro- 
duced to prevent oxidation. 

fusion Method. Method f .— This method is suitable f or the determination 
of tungsten in wolframite and has the advantage that comidete decomposition 
can be obtained in a few minutes. Samples of scheclite, ferberite and ores 
containing more than 2 or 3% silica are best analyzed by Method A. 

One g. of the dried 100-mesh sample of wolframite is mixed thoroughly with 
10 g. of .sodium peroxide in a 40-ml. nickel crucible and the mixture covered with 
approximately 2 g. additional sodium peroxide. The contents of the crucible 
are fused carefully over the flame of a laboratory burner. The fusion is best 
accomplished by holding the crucible in a pair of tongs and slowly revoMng 
it around the outer edge of the flame until the contents have melted down 
quietly. Care should be taken not to raise the temperature so rapidly as to 
cause spattering. When the fusion is molten a slight rotary motion is imparted 
to the crucible to stir up any unattacked particles of ore on the bottom or sides, 
the crucible and contents being maintained at a low red heat. Just before the 
completion of the fusion which requires four to six minutes, the temperature is 
increased to bright redness for a minute. If these directions are followed 
carefully a very quiet fusion without any spattering will be obtained. 

When the crucible has partly cooled and uith cover tightly on, it is tapped 
several times on an iron plate to loosen the melt in a solid cake. The cake is 
transferred to a 600-ml. covered beaker and dissolved in 100 ml. of cold wate^ 
and the crucible is rinsed with a jet of warm water and the rinsings added to 
the beaker. The solution is immediately made acid with an excess of 20 ml. 
of concentrated HCl, care being taken to avoid loss by spattering. The 
liquid is diluted to a volume of 250 ml. and boiled for 5 or 6 minutes. This 
should result in the precipitation of the larger part of the tungsten as tungstic 
acid and the remainder is precipitated by the addition of 10 ml. of cinchonine 
solution. Some ashless paper pulp is added and the solution is further diluted 
with warm water to about 500 ml. and allowed to digest in a warm place for 
several hours or until the precipitation is complete. 

The determination is completed as described under Method A beginning 
udth the third and ending with the twelfth paragraph. 

Provided the operations have been carried out properly the residue insoluble 
in ammonia should contain no tungsten. However, it should be ignited and 
tested for tungsten as described in the eighth paragraph under Method A. 
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METALLIC TUNGSTEN AND TUNGSTEN ALLOYS" 

A. S. T. M. PROCEDURE « 


FERROTUNGSTEN AND TUNGSTEN METAL 

DETERMINATION OF TUNGSTEN 
Solutions Requiiied 

Cinchonine Solution. — Disrsolve 125 g. of cinchonine in a mixture of 500 ml, 
of HCl (sp-i^, l.in) and 500 ml. of distilled water. 

Cinchonine Wash Solution. — Dilute 30 ml. of the above solution to one 
liter. 

Method. — Treat 1.0000 of the material passing a No. 100 sieve in a large 
(liO-ml.) covered platinum crucible, or preferably a large dish, with 5 ml. of 
hyJrolluoric acid; add nitric acid drop by drop, with heating, until the metal is 
dissolved. Add 15 ml. of sulfuric acid (1 : 1) and heat cautiously on a sand 
bath until dense fumes of sulfur trioxide are freely evolved. Allow to cool and 
transfer the residue to a 400-nd. beaker with water, finally wiping the dish Muth 
a piece of ashless filter paper. Rinse the crucible or dish with a little warm 
aiTimonia (1 : 1), some water and then a few ml. of hot hydrochloric acid (1‘ : 1). 
Repeat the treatment with ammonia, water and hydrochloric acid, the rinsings 
being added to the 400-ml, beaker. Dilute the contents of the beaker to about 
150-m]. with Avater, add 10 ml. of hydrochloric acid (sp.gr. 1.19) and boil for 
5 minutes. Remove from the source of heat and dilute to 350 ml. with water. 
Add 10 ml. of cinchonine solution, some ashless paper pulp and digest the solu- 
tion at 80 to 90“ C. with occasional stirring for 30 to 45 minutes or longer. 
When the tungsten precipitate has settled and the supernatant liquid is clear, 
filter on an 11-cm. paper containing a little ashless paper pulp. Wash thor- 
oughly with hot cinchonine wash solution and finally several times with warm 
1% hydrochloric acid. Gently ignite the filter and residue in the crucible or 
dish in which it was originally treated until the carbon is consumed. Add a 
few drops of nitric acid and dry on a water or sand bath. Ignite the covered 
crucible or dish for 5 minutes or longer at about 750“ C. (to constant weight), 
cool and weigh. Ignitions may be made at about 750® C. in an electric muffle 

" Draft of proposed revisinn of A. S. T. M. procedure, pp. 80-81, Chemical Analysis 
^jf Metals, 1936, supplied by Mr. T. R. Cunningham, chairman of the committee of re- 
vision. l^iblished with the permission of the American Society for Testing Materials. 

" From Methods of Chemical Analysis of Metals, pp. 80-81, Dec. 1936, Published 

tile American Society for Testing Materials, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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furnace. As WOa is slowly but steadily volatilized at temperatures above 
750“ C,, serious error may result if this temperature is not strictly adhered to. 
Add about 5 g. of sodium carbonate, cover with an additional 1 or 2 grams of 
sodium carbonate and fuse, running the fusion around the sides of the crucible 
or dish to remove all WOa. Dissolve the fusion in hot water, add alcohol, heat, 
filter and wash thoroughly with hot water. Place the filter in the crucible, 
and ignite; add a little sodium carbonate and fuse again. Dissolve the fusion 
in water, filter and wash very thoroughly w^ith hot water to remove the last 
traces of sodium carbonate; ignite in the same crucible or dish as at first, cool 
and weigh. The difference between the weight of the crucible or dish, plus the 
residue and the weight of the crucible or dish, plus impure tungstic oxide, multi- 
plied by 79.31, gives the percentage of tungsten. 

Note 1. — Fuming with perchloric acid may be substituted for fuming witli sulfuric 
acid if desired. In this cose, add 15 ml. of perchloric acid (60 ^y.) after the treatment with 
hydrofluoric and nitric acids, and evaporate tr) siroiig fumes of pcrriiloric acid. Co[)l, 
add 50 ml. of water, transfer the solution to a 400-ml. beaker and proceed as in the ease, of 
sulfuric acid. 

Note 2. — ^Tf the alloy contains molYbdenum, the weighed tungstic oxide may contain 
a few hundredths of a per cent of molybdenum as MoOa. If extreme acciirai y is desired, 
the oxide should be tested colorimetrically. If the molybdenum content of the alloy is 
unknown, one of the sodium carbonate extracts of the iinpun? WOa can be treated with 
tartaric and mineral acid.s and hydrogen sulfide and then if appreciable molybdenum is 
indicated, the amount should be determined in the sodium carnoiiatc extract obtained in 
the duplicate run. 

Note 3. — At the best, direct determination of tungsten in high-grade metal is .subject 
to inherent errors. Accuracy within 0.2% is all that can be expected by any method. 

METHOD FOR PHOSPHORUS IN TUNGSTEN METAL 

Treat one gram of the finely powdered sample in a platinum dish, fitted 
with a gold cover, with 15 ml. HNOg (1.42 sp.gr.), add 3 ml. HF and warm 
gentlV- When action subsides, add 3 ml. more HF. After action sul)side.s, 
boil, remove cover and if decomposition is not complete, add more HF and 
boil again. When solution is complete, wash off the cover and evaporate at 
a low heat to a volume of about 10 ml., then add 3-4 drops of conociitratcd 
permanganate solution and continue evaporation until crusts of WO 3 begin to 
form at the edges; that is, to a volume of about 6 ml. Add 5 ml. H 2 SO 4 and 
evaporate on the stove at a low heat until HF and HNOa are expelled and 
H 2 SO 4 fumes are given off. (Strong heat causes spattering and also causes 
hard, over-baked crusts to form on the bottom of the dish which resist sub- 
sequent treatment.) Cool, add 25 ml. H 2 O and boil (by agitating over Bunsen 
flame) until all soluble salts are dissolved. Discharge pink color due to excess 
of permanganate by adding sulfurous acid drop by drop. The pink color may 
not be very evident but the SO 2 is added even so to reduce higher oxides of 
Mn, Boil for a minute or two after adding the SO 2 . Add 1.2 grams of pure 
tartaric acid and when this is dissolved and the solution is cooled to a tem- 
perature of about 50“ C., add 20 ml. of NH 4 OH (0.90 sp.gr.) diluted with an 
equal volume of water. The precipitated tungstic acid should dissolve com- 
pletely, giving a clear solution. The solution is hot from the reaction between 
H2SO4 and NH4OH. While it is still hot add 2 g. of pure MgS 04 dissolved in 
10 ml. of water and transfer it from the Pt dish to a six-ounce glass stoppered 
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battle. Set the bottle in ice water and when it has thoroughly cooled, add four or 
five glass beads of 6 mm. diameter. Stopper it tightly and shake in an efficient 
shaldng machine for at least ten minutes. The agitation should be violent. 
The beads aid in starting the formation of the magnesium precipitate; after agN 
tation add 15 ml. of concentrated NH 40 H and return the bottle to ice water 
tank and put it in a refrigerator to stand over night. Phosphorus separates 
as magnesium ammonium phosphate free from tungsten but containing pos- 
sibly basic magnesium compounds. After standing over night, filter the 
solution through a 9-ml. paper containing a little paper pulp and wash the 
bottle and paper thoroughly by small additions of ammonia wash water (1 part 
NIIjOH, 3 parts HoO). Do not attempt to remove all the precipitate from 
the bottle but remove the beads to the filter. The precipitate consists of 
magnesium ammonium phosphate and arsenate together with silica and other 
impurities. Tin, tungsten, molybdenum, vanadium and titanium are elimi- 
nated by precipitation with magnesium sulfate in the presence of tartaric acid. 
Dissolve the magnesia precipitate in hot dilute BCl and evaporate to a small 
volume, say 7 or 8 ml. Add 10 ml. of concentrated HCI and 0.5 g. of KBr 
and evaporate to dryness again. The KBr serves to reduce As*' to As'". The 
addition of concentrated HCI and boiling followed by evaporation to dryness 
eliminates As. Dissolve residue in 60 ml. of IIN 09 (sp.gr. 1.135), filter into 
a 2.50-ml. shaking bottle; add 40 ml. of NH 4 ()H (sp.gr. 6.90), cool to 33° C., 
ndJ 30 ml. of molybdate solution (Blair), and finish the determination by the 
alkalimetric method. 

Note - The usual proportions of HNOs and HF are reversed in order to provide a 
ermsi ant excess of JTNOa to oxidize l^ The procedure given takes a little longer tlian when 
the sarnplo is treated with HF first and HNOa is iwlded a little at a time, but solution is 
fiiudly (complete. It is necessary to keep the platinum dish covered after action begins, 
iis the leantion is soinewhui violent. 

The platinum dishes recommended are: 

8 cm, in diameter at top. 

7.8 cm. in diameter at bottom. 

4 cm. high. 

They have flat bottoms and are wire-rimmed at top to give additional stiffness. 
They weigh 58 to 60 grams each and hold about 175 ml. The covers are made 
fjf pure gold (for economy) " dislied " like a crucible cover to fit the top of the 
dishes clusely. The dishes have small lips to aid pouring. The “tongue" 
the cover overlaps the lip. Ordinary round bottomed dishes may be used 
!jut the manipulation is much more difficult; there is greater tendency to 
■itpattering and danger of local baking or overheating in evaporating to fumes 
of H2SO4. If the separated WO 3 is overheated locally it does not dissolve ^ 
readily in NH4OH. In a flat bottomed dish, the WOa is spread in a thin layer 
and heat is applied evenly all over the bottom. 

A good shaking machine should be used. The magnesia precipitate may 
started by shaking the bottles by hand, but it is a tiresome job. The 
solution must be cold— say 8 ° or 10'* C. when shaking begins. 

Permanganate solution is added to insure complete oxidation of phosphorus, 
in steel analysis. The color of the permanganate gradudlly fades in the 
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hydrofluorif;-mtric solution, but after evaporating to fumes and adding water, 
the solution is usually slightly pink. 

The amount of tartaric acid is limited to 1.20 grams since ammonium tar- 
trate retards the formation of the magnesia precipitate. Complete precipita- 
tion can only be obtained by brisk agitation and by keeping the solution very 
cold followed by long standing in a cold place. By this method, determina- 
tions started at '6 P.M. may be completed by noon of the next day, 

Silicon 

Fuse 0.9344 g. of the finely powdered metal, intimately mixed with 10 g. of 
dry NasOj in a 30-ml. pure iron crucible. The fusion is best iiiade over a gas 
flame at a low temperature until the mass has melted down quietly, whm the 
temperature is increased to approximately 900“ C. for about 3 minutes. The 
crucible is given a rotary motion to stir up any unattacked particles of alloy 
adhering to the bottom or sides. 

When the crucible has partly cooled, and with the cover (nickel) tightly on, 
it is tapped several times on an iron plate to loosen the fusion in a solid cake. 
Transfer the cake to a 300-ml. porcelain casserole of good glaze, cover and adJ 
5 ml. of H3PO4 (sp.gr. 1.72), 80-ml. of H2SO4 (1 to 1) and 10 ml. of HCIO4, 
(60%). Rinse the crucible with a little hot water and add the rinsings to the 
casserole. Stir the solution well and boil gently iiiiiil the temperature increases 
to 205° C. Continue the heating at this temperature for 5 minutes. A 
thermometer may be suspended just below the surface of the liquid in the lip 
of the casserole. At the temperature specified fumes of HCIO4 will be freely 
evolved. 

The function of the phosphoric acid is to hold most of the tungsten in solu- 
tion and to thus eflect its separation from the silica. 

Allow to cool somewhat and add 200 ml. of warm water. Heat until all 
ferric sulfate has dissolved, filter on an 11-cm. paper containing some ashless 
paper pulp and wash thoroughly (at least 20 times) with 1% H2SO4, Ignite in 
platinum first at a low temperature and finally at 1000° C., cool and weigh. 
Add several drops of H2SO4 and 1 or 2 ml. of HF and heat until fumes of SOi 
are no longer evolved. Heat the crucible for 5 minutes at 750" C., cool anil 
weight. The los.s in weight, corrected for any 8i02 in the reagents and iroi: 
crucible, multiplied by 100 and divided by 2, gives the percentage of silicon 
in the alloy. 


DETERMINATION OF SULFUR 

Transfer 5 g. of the sample to a 300-ml. platinum dish provided with a 
platinum cover. Add 100 ml. of HNOa (sp.gr. 1.42) and add HF a few drops 
at a time, while heating, until the alloy has dissolved completely. Rinse anil 
remove the cover. Add 1 g. of NaNOa and 30 ml. of HCIO4 (60%) and eva|)- 
prate to strong fumes of HCIO4. Cool, rinse down with water, and again 
evaporate to fumes. 

Add 100 ml. of water, 10 mi. of cinchonine solution (125 g. of cinchoninCi 
sulfur-free, dissolved in 1 liter of 1 ; 1 HCl) and some ashless paper pulp- 
Stir well, digest for 15 minutes at 60° to 70° C. and filter. Wash the tungstic 
acid with hot (2%) HCl containing 10 ml. of cinchonine solution per lilt’*' 
Precipitate the sulfur as described on p. 908. 
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DPJTERMINAITON OF COPPER, ANTIMONY AND TIN 

Treat 5 g. of the 100-mesh sample in a 300-ml. platinum dish provided with 
a platinum or gold cover, with 50 ml. of HNO3 (sp.gr. 1.42). Add HF (48%) 
a little at a time with occasional heating until the allo}'' is dissolved. Rinse the 
cover with water and evaporate to approximately 25 ml. Add 35 ml. of H2SO4 
(sp.gr. 1.84) and continue the evaporation to dense fumes of sulfur trioxide. 
Allf)w to cool and transfer to a 600-ml. beaker. Rinse the dish successively 
with hot ammonia (1 : 1), 5 ml. of hot water, 6 ml. of hot H 2 SO 4 (1 : 1 ) and 
filially with 10 ml. of hot w’ater. Dilute with water to 400 ml., add 20 g. of 
tartaric acid and an excess (about 10 ml.) of ammonia and heat just short of 
boiling for several minutes. Add an excess of 2 ml. of H3SO4 (1 : 1) for each 
100 ml. of solution and treat With a brisk stream of H 28 for at least 30 minutes 
Filter on an 11-cm. paper containing a little ashless paper pulp and wash thor- 
ijughlv with 1 % ILSO i water containing 1 % tartaric acid and saturated with 

\iS. '' 

(а) Sp^paration of Copper from. Antimomj Tin, — Return the paper and sul- 
fidps to the beaker in which the precipitation was made and treat with 50 ml. 
nf KOII-KaS solution (prepared by saturating 1 volume of a 10 % solution of 
KOII with H 2 S and then adding 3 volumes of the solution). Add 1 g. of 
Na^Oo and heat to boiling in the course of 5 minutes and as the solution is 
occasionally stirred. Dilute with an equal volume of w^ater, filter into a 400-ml. 
beaker and wash with a diluted K 2 S solution (1 : 10). Reserve the filtrate (A). 

( б ) Copper. — Dissolve the residue and determine copper colorimetrically 
or electrolytically as described under Determination of Copper in Ferro- 
molybdenum. 

(r) Stparalion of Tin and Aniimony, — Treat the reserve filtrate {A) with 
HCl until the solution is acid and then add 1 ml. per 100 ml. in excess. Filter, 
and wash with acidulated hydrogen sulfide water. Transfer the paper and 
sulfides to a 400-ml. beaker, treat with 10 ml. of HCl and add KCIO3, a few 
crystals at a time, as the solution is w'^armed to from 35 to C. Dilute to 
200 ml. and boil gently to expel chlorine. Add 5 g. of oxalic acid, heat to from 
60 to 70° C. and pass in a rapid stream of HzS for 20 to 30 minutes. Filter, and 
wash thoroughly with hydrogen sulfide water containing 0.5 ml. of sulfuric acid 
ftiid a few crystals of oxalic acid per 100 ml. Reserve the filter paper and 
precipitate (J 8 ) for the determination of antimony. 

[d) Determination of Tin: 

Standard Solution of Iodine. — Dissolve 3.97 g. of iodine in a solution of 7 g. 
of Kl in a little water. When solution is complete, dilute to 1 liter and mix 
thoroughly. One ml, of the solution should represent approximately 0.00185 g. 
of tin and the exact titer is found by dissolving 0.02 g. of pure tin in HCl, 
treating with lead as in the method, and titrating. For the small amounts 
ot tin involved, the theoretical titer as based on standardization against pure 
arsenious oxide can be used. 

Apparatus ftyr Reduction of Tin, — The apparatus for reduction is shown in 

126. At the point A a small hole about 1 mm. in diameter shall be blown 
in the glass. The glass rod B shall be drawn out at the end and covered with 
rubber tubing so as to form a light fitting stopper for the end of the tube C, 
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Treat the filtrate with 5 ml. of H3SO4 and evaporate to heavy fumes of the 
acid. Cool somewhat, and dilute with 100 ml. of water. Add 50 ml. of a 
solution of ferric sulfate (1%) and heat to boiling. Stir vigorously and add 
dilute NH 4 OH (1 : 1 ) until the solution is alkaline and then add 3 to 5 ml. in 

excess. Let settle, filter, and wash with 
hot water. Dissolve the precipitate in 
80 ml. of hot dilute HCl (1 : 1) anil 
wash the filter with hot water, collecting 
the solution (not over 150 ml. in volume) 
in a 300-ml. Erleiimeyer flask. Add 1 to 
2 g. of test lead and close the flask with 
a one-hole rubber stopper carrying a bent 
delivery tube, as shown in Fig. 126. 

Boil gently for 20 minutes. At the 
end of this period immerse the end of 
the delivery tube in a small beaker cou- 
taiiiing about 50 ml. of a strong solution 
of NallCOa and insert the rubber-tip- 
ped tube at C, Fig. 126. Remove the 
flask and beaker from the hot plate ami 
cool in a stream of cold water. When cool, remove the stopper, add 5 ml. of 
freshly prepared starch solution and titrate with the standard .solution of iodim* 
to a permanent blue tint. Subtract the volume required in a blank run and 
multiply by the tin titer of the solution. 

(e) DelermmcUwn of Antimony . — Spread the reserved filter paper and 
precipitate (B) side down, on a small watch glass and place this over a beaker 
containing a few centimeters of HCl and a drop or two of bromine. Warm 
the beaker until decomposition of the sulfide is complete. Rinse cover and 
paper with warm dilute HCl (1 ; 9), keeping the volume down to 25 ml. 
Evaporate the solution to about 5 ml. on the steam bath and then add 1 g- nf 
pure ferrous sulfate, 0.5 g. of potassium chloride, and 40 ml. of HCl. Eva- 
porate the solution on the steam bath to a volume of about 5 ml. Dilute with 
10 ml. of water, add 1 ml. of HNOj and heat until the iron is oxidized. Dilute 
to 100 ml. heat to boiling, and add dilute NH 4 OH until in definite exces.s. 
Let settle, filter, and wash with warm water. Dissolve the precipitate in 10 
to 15 ml, of hot dilute HCl (1 : 3) containing 0.1 g. of tartaric acid. Dilute 
to 100 ml., heat and add ammonium bisulfite drop-by-drop to reduce the iron. 
Boil to expel the excess of SOj, cool and pass in a rapid stream of HjS for lo 
to 30 minutes. Filter through a weighed Gooch crucible and wash succeasivciy 
with acidulated hydrogen sulfide water, alcohol, ether and carbon disulfide- 
Heat in a radiator and add a drop of HNOs, from time to time to oxidize the 
sulfide. Finally heat at about flOO" C. and weigh as Sbi 04 . 

Detennioation of Tungsten in Steel. — See Volume II. 

Acknowledgment is made to Mr. Thos. R. Cunningham, Chief Chemist of 
the Union Carbide and Carbon Research Laboratories, Inc., for the revision 
of this chapter. 
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U, al.wt. 238.07; sp.gr. 18.7; m.p. <1850“ C.; oxides UOt, UOj, {oxide UiO«, 
formed by ^nifion =U 02 + 2 n 0 i) 

The minerals of this comparatively rare, element frequently occur in highly 
siliceous rttcks, granite and sedimentary sandstones. It occurs in nature in 
tlie quadrivalent and sexivalent forms. It is found with the silicates, phos- 
phates and zirconates of the rare earths and with columbiuin, tantalum and 
tliorium. Pitchblende, an amorphous conipounil of uranium, occurs frequently 
Avitli sulfide minerals. Rich deposits of pitchblende and modified forms occur 
ill lielgian Congo. Other minerals of commercial importance are uraninite, 
a crystalline mineral varying in color from olive green, brown, gray to black, 
containing 40 to 90% UsOg (i.e. U0.-2U03): frequently Ca, Th, Fe, Bi, 
Cii, Zn are present; carnotite, K20-2U03- VgOB-SHoO, a mineral varying in 
color from canary yellow to red or black, commercial deposits in western 
C'olorado and eastern Utah. 


DETECTION 

The mineral is warmed with a slight excess of nitric acid (1 : 1) until de- 
composition i.s complete. The solution is diluted with water and then an 
excess of sodium carbonate added and the mixture boiled and filtered. Suffi- 
cient nitric acid is added to neutralize the carbonate, and after expelling the 
W)j by boiling, sodium hydroxide is added to the filtrate. A yellow precipitate 
i.s formed in presence of uranium. The precipitate is insoluble in an excess of 
the reagent, but diasolve.s in ammonium carbonate. 

Uranovs salts are green or blue and form green or bluish-green solutions, 
from which alkalies precipitate uranous hydroxide, reddish brown, insoluble in 
excess, but readily dissolved by ammonium carbonate. Uranous salts are 
strong reducing agents. 

Uranyl salts (UOg-Rs) are yellow. Alkali carbonates give a yellow pre- 
cipitate, soluble in excess. UOj'''+ is regarded os a basic radical, known as 
uranyl.” The radical migrates to the cathode, upon electrolysis of a uranyl 
luilution. Uranyl salts are more stable than uranous and are better known. 

Potassium ferrocyanide, K4Fe(CN)a, added to uranous or uranyl solutions 
Rives a reddish brown precipitate (or a red color in dilute solutions). The 

' The element was discovered by Klaproth % 1789 in uraninite and carnotite. Uses 
iQr the metal have not been developed. Sodium uranate is used in coloring pottery. 
Uranium and its salts are raffioactive. 
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precipitate dissolves in a large excess of HCl. If sufficient ferrocyanide Ls 
present the color changes to green on boiling. Addition of sodium hydroxide 
to the ferrocyanide precipitate of uranium changes the color to yellow. (Dis- 
tinction from cupric ferrocyanide. Ferrocyanide gives a green precipitate 
with vanadium, the color deepens on addition of nitric acid. A blue color is 
produced with ferric iron. No color change with chromates. Distinction 
from vanadium, chromium and iron.) 

Barium carhmiatv precipitates the uranic ion completely (distinction from 
the ions of nickel, cobalt, manganese, zinc). 

Duodium hydrogen phosphate added to uranyl solutions in presence of alkali 
acetates or free acetic acid gives a yellowish white precipitate, U 02 IIP 04 - jHaO, 
soluble in mineral acids. Warming promotes precipitation. 

Tartaric acid, certain organic compounds, hydroxyl amine hydrochloride, 
ammonium carbonate, prevent precipitation of uranium by alkalies and 
ammonia. 

Oxides UO 2 , brown or black; UO 3 , brick red; IIOj(OH) *, yellow. All oxirles 
are converted to U 3 O 8 on ignition with free access of air. 


ESTIMATION 

Both gravimetric and volumetric procedures are employed in the estima- 
tion of uranium. Owing to the difficulty of completely removing nitric acid, 
whose presence interferes in the volumetric procedures, this acid is not em- 
ployed for decomposition, wdien followed by volumetric reduction and titra- 
tion,^ unless especial precautions are used in its removal. It does not interfere 
in gravimetric determinations. 

Uranium is used in ceramic industry for producing green, yellow, brown, 
gray or velvety-black tints. It produces canary yellow in glass. It is useJ 
as a mordant in dyeing silk and wool. It is used in photography, and a 
metal in cigarette-lighters and self-lighting burners. 

In analytical procedures, in absence of COz and V, uranium precipitates 
with addition of ammonia and unless accounted for will cause an error in 
iron and aluminum determinations, in the determination of aluminum if 
HzS or SnClz is used for reducing Fe (these do not reduce uranium) or in the 
iron determination if Zn is used in the reduction (uranium also reduced). 

The presence of CO 2 prevents precipitation of uranium. Advantage may 
be taken of this in separating uranium from elements precipitated by animi»- 
nium hydroxide. 

The minerals are easily decomposed by acids. The method of decompi).^*- 
tion depends largely on the later procedure for estimation. Details will 
considered in later sections of the chapter. 

* J. A, Holladay and T. R. Cunningham, Trans. Am. Electrochem. Soc,, 43, 329 (1923)- 
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PREPARATION AND SOLUTION OF THE SAMPLE 

The element dissolves in hydrochloric and in sulfuric acids; less readily in 
nitric acid. It is insoluble in alkaline solutions. 

The oxidBf UOa, dissolves in nitric acid and in concentrated sulfuric acid. 

UiiOs is readily soluble in nitric acid, but dissolves with difficulty in hydro- 
chloric acid. V20fi dissolves with difficulty in nitric acid but easily in hydro- 
chloric (red colored solution); UsOa is readily soluble in a mixture of glacial 
acetic-nitric acids (100 : 5); V2O6 and Fe208 (ignited) are practically insoluble 
ill this reagent. 

The salUy UF.i and U02(HP04)2-4H20, are insoluble in water, but dissolve in 
strong mineral acids. 

Solution of Ores.— One gram or more of the ore is dissolved with 15 to 20 
ml. of aqua regia, by placing the mixture first on the steam bath for ten to 
firtcen miniite.s and then gently boiling over a low flame or on the hot plate. 
The solutiop is taken to dryness, silica dehydrated as usual, the residue treated 
^^ith 10 ml. of hot dilute hydrochloric acid and diluted to about 50 ml. with 
Imt v/ater and the silica filtered off. Uranium passes into the filtrate. The 
solution is now treated as directed under Separations. If much silica or acid- 
insoluble matter is present, this should be treated in a platinum dish with 
concentrated hydrofluoric acid, and evaporated twice on the steam bath with 
hydrochloric acid to expel HF. The residue, dissolved with hydrochloric acid 
and water, is added to the first portion of solution obtained. 

Camotite. — Sedution of the ore is readily effected by boiling with nitric 
add to which a little hydrofluoric acid is added. One grain of ore with 20 ml. 
nitric acid and 5 ml. hydrofluoric acid at boiling temperature will be completely 
decomposed in five minutes. Some authorities recommend addition of sul- 
furic acid with ores containing barium to break up the combination of barium 
and uranium. If the lead acetate separation of vanadium is used, the sulfuric 
acid should be expelled previously to this separation. Consult the gravimetric 
procedures following the section on Separations. '' 

Decomposition Preparatory to Volumetric Procedure. — The ore is decom- 
posed by sulfuric acid. If titano-eolumbates and other highly refractory sub- 
Htances are present, fusion with sodium pyrosulfate followed by sulfuric acid 
is recommended, or sulfuric and hydrofluoric acids, with subsequent expulsion 
“1 UF. Ores high in silicates are best decomposed by action of HF with HCT 
or H2SO4. 


SEPARATIONS 

Separation of Uranium from Copper, Lead, Bismuth, Arsenic, Antimony 
&nd the Other Members of the Hyi^ogen Sulfide Group. — The solution con- 
bdjiing uranium, etc., having an acidity of about 5 ml. concentrated HCl per 
h)() ml. of solution, is saturated with hydrogen sulfide and allowed to settle 
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and again saturated with H 2 S. The sulfides are filtered off and washed. The 
filtrate and washings contain the uranium that was present in the sample. 

Separation of Uranium from Iron and from dements Having Wnter- 
insoluble Carbonates. — The filtrate from the hydrogen sulfide group is con- 
centrated to about 150 ml., and 15 ml. of hydrogen peroxide added. The 
solution is now neutralized Avith sodium carbonate and about 3 grams added 
in excess. After boiling for about twenty minutes, renewing the water evap- 
orated, the hydroxide of iron, insoluble carbonates, etc., are filtered off, washed 
with hot water and the filtrate set aside for the determination of uranium. 
To recover any occluded uranium the precipitate is dissolved in just sufficient 
nitric acid to effect solution, and iron again precipitated by addition of hydro- 
gen peroxide and sodium carbonate and boiling as directed above. The com- 
bined filtrates from this precipitate are concentrated to about 250 ml. Iron 
may also be removed by extraction with ether. See Separation in the chapter 
on Iron. 

Separation of Uranium from Vanadium. Procedure 1. To be L^sed in the 
Gravimetric Determination of Uranium. — The solution obtained as directed, 
under the previous separation, is acidified with nitric acid, adding a slight 
excess, and CO 2 expelled by boiling 20-30 minutes, or by evaporation nearly to 
dryness. The acid is now' neutralized with ammonia in slight excess, then re- 
acidified with nitric acid in slight excess, finally adding about 4 ml. of the 
concentrated acid additional. Vanadium is now precipitated as lead vanadate 
by adding 10 ml. of a 10% solution of lead acetate, follow'ed by sufficient strong 
ammonium acetate solution (1 vol. concentrated NH4OH+I vol. HaO+sulfi- 
cient glacial acetic acid to neutralize the NH4OH) to neutralize the free nitric 
acid (about 20 ml.). The precipitated lead vanadate is allowed to settle for 
a couple of hours on the steam bath, and is then filtered off (returning the first 
portions if not perfectly clear) and washed well with hot water. The uranium 
passes into the filtrate. 

The excess of lead remaining in the filtrate is next removed. A marked 
excess of ammonia is added to the hot filtrate, which is then boiled for about 
a minute and filtered. No washing required. The precipitate contains aU 
the uranium as ammonium uraiiate, perhaps some ferric and aluminum hy- 
droxides and a portion of the lead. Most of the lead passes into the filtrate, 
which is discarded. The precipitate is now treated on the filter with a strong 
hot solution of ammonium carbonate containing a little free ammonia uu^d 
all the uranium is dissolved and then washed with the same solution diluted. 
Most of the admixed lead and other impurities remain on the filter, the lead 
as carbonate. Sufficient strong hydrogen sulfide water is now added to the 
filtrate, or the gas is passed to ])recipitate all the lead remaining. The mixture 
is heated to boiling and then allowed to stand until clear. Any iron present 
is precipitated with the lead. Finally, the uranium solution is filtered off and 
the pecipitate washed with hydrogen sulfide water containing a little 
monium carbonate. The filtrate is boiled to expel the hydrogen sulfide 
ammonium carbonate and concentrated to 200-250 ml. Uranium is now 
cipitated and determined by the gravimetric procedure given on page 

Procedure 2. To be Used in the Volumetric Determination of Uraniurn.^^ 
The separation of vanadium from uranium may be effected by precipitation 
the latter as a phosphate according to the following procedure. The solutif^^^ 
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if! heated and allowed td run in a small stream through a funnel with constricted 
stem, into a boiling solution of 15 grams of ammonium acetate, 5 grams of 
niinrocosmic salt dissolved in 100 ml. of water containing about 5 ml. of glacial 
acetic acid, A rod, with a cup-shaped tip, placed in the solution prevents 
bumping. The mixture is allowed to boil for a few minutes, the beaker is then 
removed from the heat and the precipitate allowed to settle. This is now 
transferred to a filter after first decanting off the clear solution. It is washed 
once with hot water, then washed back into the beaker and dissolved in a small 
amount of hot dilute nitric acid, the precipitate clinging to the filter being 
dissolved off by the acid, which is allow^ed to run through the filter into the 
beaker. This nitric acid solution containing the vanadium is diluted to about 
75 ml. and the uranium (together with aluminum if present) again precipitated 
as the phosphate according to the procedure described. The precipitate is 
agfiin transferred to the filter previously used, and washed off with hot water 
four or five times. Vairadium passes into the filtrate. The phosphate is now 
dissolved off the filter with 15 ml. of hot dilute sulfuric acid (1 : 3), and ura- 
nium determined by titration with permanganate according to the directions 
given under the volumetric method described later. 

Glacial Acetic Method for Separating Uranium from Vanadium.^ — Uranium 
nitrate or oxide dissolves readily in a mixture of glacial acetic acid and nitric 
acid, 20 parts of the former to 1 part of the latter. The nitrate and oxide of 
vanadium are kisuluble in the reagent. Addition of water causes vanadium to 
di.ssolve. See method for determining uranium in Carnotite under the “ Gravi- 
metric methods. 

Separation of Uranium from Molybdenum, Tungsten and Vanadium.^ — 

The residue obtained Ijy evaporating a mixture of uranyl nitrate and nitric 
acid with amnioniuin molybdate, or sodium tungstate, or sodium vanadate 
to dryness, is slightly moistened with nitric acid (5 ml, IINO3 sp. gr, 1,42) and 
extracted with ether; uranium di.s.solves completely while molybdenum, tung- 
sten and vanadium remain insoluble. The evaporation is conveniently con- 
ducted in a glass boat of a size that may be placed in the paper thimble of a 
Hoxhlet extraction apparatus, commonly used Avith volatile solvents. The 
extraction is generally complete after the ether has siphoned over five or six 
times. 

Separations by Cupferron, — Sexivalent uranium is not precipitated by 
cupfcrroii; this enables a separation of UOa from Fe, Ti, V and Zr. The 
solution containing about 10% of its volume of H2SO4 is oxidized by addition 
of KMn04 reagent to a faint pink and then a 0% water solution of cupferron 
in excess. Stir in macerated filter paper, filter and wash with 10% HCl or 
H2SO4 solution containing 0.2 g. cupferron per 100 ml. Uranium passes into 
the filtrate. 

Precipitation of Uranium. — A little HNO3 is added and the solution evap- 
orated to H2SO4 fumes to destroy organic matter (cupferron, etc.). The 
residue is taken up with water and diluted so as to contain about 6 ml. H2SO4 
pfir 100 ml. and the uranium reduced by passing through a column of zinc 
exactly as in case of iron reduction. Uranium is now precipitated from the 
reduced solution by addition of the cupferron reagent. Al, Cr, Mn and P 

fiO (19:^)*^*' ^ (1842). C. A. Pierl6, J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 21, 
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remain in solution. The precipitate is washed with dilute H2SO4 (2 ml. H2SO4 
per 100 ml.) containing a small amount of cupferron (0.2 g. per 100 ml.), and 
ignited to UgOs. 

Sexi valent uranium forms a soluble fluoride, quadrivalent uranium fluoride 
is insoluble. This enables a separation of the two forms. 

The presence of ammonium carbonate prevents precipitation of uranium 
either by NH4OH or (NH4)2S; facts that enable separations of uranium from 
Fe, Al, Co, Ni, Zn, Ti, etc. Tartrates also prevent precipitation of uranium. 
If sodium or potassium carbonates are used the addition of sodium peroxide 
is recommended as improving the separations. 


GRAVIMETRIC DETERMINATION OF URANIUM AS THE 

OXIDE, UsOh 

Procedure. — The filtrate containing the uranium, as obtained according tu 
the method given under Separations,” is made slightly acid with nitric acid 
and boiled for a short time to ensure the absence of CO2, then ammonia i.s 
added in marked excess, the mixture boiled for about a minute more and 
filtered. No washing necessary. Either paper or a weighed Gooch crucible 
may be used for the filtration. The precipitate is dried and ignited to the 
oxide UaOsy in which form it is weighed. 


U3OB X 0.8480 = U. 

Notes. — The purity of the oxide may be ascertained by dissolving in HNOa and 
testing for vanadium with H2O2 and for AI2OB by adding (NH4)2C02. 

Treadwell recommends that the oxide be reduced by hydrogen x^assed over the red- 
hot residue, the brown U 02 being formed. The oxide is cooled in a current of hydrogen. 


GRAVIMETRIC METHOD FOR URANIUM IN OBES* 

Take 0.5 gram of the finely ground ore, or more, according to richness 
Treat by heating gently in an 8-oz. ** copper flask ” with nitric or hydrochlnrii^ 
acid, or both, together with about 1-2 ml. of hydrofluoric acid, to effect com- 
plete solution of the uranium. Sometimes galena is presept, in which case it is 
best to start with 10 ml. or more of hydrochloric acid and heat until the galena 
is decomposed. Whenever hydrochloric acid is used, boil almost to dryness to 

* By Albert H. Low. 
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expel most of it before continuing. To this residue, or to the original ore, if 
hydrochloric acid appeared unnecessary, add 10 ml. of nitric acid and 1-2 ml. 
of hydrofluoric acid. Boil very gently to effect complete decomposition, and 
finally to approximate dryness. Allow to cool, add 3 ml. of nitric acid and 
50 ml. of hot water, and see that everything soluble is dissolved. 

Now make slightly alkaline with ammonia, then just acid with nitric acid, 
and again alkaline with a little solid ammonium carbonate, followed by about 
5 ml. of concentrated ammonia and 3-4 grams more of ammonium carbonate. 

Boil for about a minute and then filter, having a wetted wad of absorbent 
tu)t.ti)n in the apex, of the filter. Wash twice with hot water. Boil and con- 
centrate the filtrate in a covered beaker during the next step. 

Dissolve the precipitate on the filter with a little hot dilute nitric acid, re- 
ceiving the filtrate in the original flask. Again neutralize and precipitate as 
before, washing this second precipitate well with hot u^ter. Add the filtrate 
to the first one and continue the concentration to 150-200 ml. Now acidify 
with nitric acid, and then, in case of doubt, add about 1 ml. of hydrogen per- 
oxide. A reddish brown color indicates vanadium. 

A. Vanadium Present — Boil to expel any remaining CO 2 , make just alkaline 
with ammonia, then just acid with nitric acid, finally adding about 4 ml. of 
the latter in excess. The appearance of the liquid is usually a sufficient indi- 
cation of the neutralization points. Now add 1 gram of lead acetate crystals 
and then sufficient ammonium acetate solution (about 20 ml.) to neutralize 
the nitric acid and precipitate the lead vanadate. Boil for about 10 minutes 
and then filter through a double filter, returning the first portions if not per- 
fectly clear, Wash with hot water. Receive the filtrate in a large beaker. 
If bulky, boil down to perhaps 200-250 ml. Now^ add ammonia in marked 
excess and boil for a minute to expel any CO 2 . Filter hot, paying no attention 
to a turbid filtrate unless it is yellowish (in which case wash the precipitate 
once with hot water, re-acidify the filtrate with nitric acid, heat to boiling and 
again precipitate with ammonia, filtering through the previous precipitate). 

washing required. Place the last beaker under the funnel and fill the latter 
with a strong hot solution of ammonium carbonate, to which some free am- 
monia has been added. Usually one filling is sufficient to dissolve all the 
uranium and leave a white residue of lead carbonate, perhaps slightly dis- 
t:i)lored by a trace of iron. Wash with hot ^vater, using a little more of the 
anuiionium carbonate solution, if apparently necessary. Add to the filtrate 
‘'sufficient strong hydrogen sulfide w^ater to precipitate all the remaining lead 
(ordinarily 25 ml. of strong hydrogen sulfide water), or pass the gas for a 
whort time. This also removes traces of iron. Heat to boiling, then allow to 
stand and settle. Filter, w^ashing with hydrogen sulfide water containing some 
lunmoiiium carbonate. Boil to expel the sulfide, tjien acidify with nitric acid 
and boil off all CO 2 . Continue according to C. 

B. Vanadium Absent — Boil the nitric acid solution sufficiently to expel 
all CO 2 , then add ammonia in marked excess and boil a little longer to expel 
any COj in the ammonia. Filter the hot mixture, returning the first portions 
if not perfectly clear. No washing required. Dissolve the uranium on the 
filter with hot ammonium carbonate solution, as described in the last para- 
^aph, and continue from this point as in the same situation above. Do not 
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omit the hydrogen sulfide treatment, for, even in the absence of lead, there 
will usually be traces of iron to be removed. Continue according to C. 

C. Add ammonia in marked excess, boil well for one minute and then 
filter through an ashless filter, returning the first portions if not clear. No 
washing required. Ignite filter and precipitate thoroughly in a porcelain cru- 
cible and w'eigh, after cooling, as UaOg. Impurities are usually present. 

Dissolve the residue in the crucible by warming with a little nitric acid. 
Dilute and test for vanadium with hydrogen peroxide. A faint brownish 
tinge may be neglected. Rinse the solution into a small beaker, add solid 
ammonium carbonate in excess, boll a minute or two and then filter through 
a small filter, washing with hot water. The residue on the filter may consist 
of alumina and other insoluble matter. Ignite filter and residue in the nrigiiiiil 
crucible, weigh and deduct the weight from that of the impure UaOs previously 
found. 

Ammonium Acetate Solution. — Righty milliliters of conrentnited ammonia, IQO ml 
of water and 70 ml. of 90^ ^^, glariul aretic aidd. 

Note. — A yellow filtrate from tlic aminoniuin uranate indicates incomplete precipi- 
tation. This may be due Ia) a defir'ien(*y in ammonium nitrate, its ammonium uraii.'iic 
is perceptibly soluble in pure water. Add a gram or so of ammonium nitrate to tlio 
filtrate, boil and refilter. Oij better, dissolve the precipitate on the filUir with diluie 
nitric acid, so that the mixed filtrates will be markedly acid, and re[) 0 at the precipitation 
with ammonia. The filtrate? should colorless. 

Precipitation of Uranium with Ammonium Hydroxide. — In absence of other elemeniH 
precipitated by NH4OH and in abstmre of vanadium and Rarb[)n dioxide (which prevents 
precipitation) uranium may be precipitated by addition of NH 4 ()H, the prcMiipitatc 
washed with GO ml. NH 4 N()a solution and ignited to TTaOn. 

The procedure necessitates .separation of I’e, Al, Ti, etc., elements precipitati'd 
by and complete removal of CO 2 . FO 4 must be absent, us well os organic 

matter. 


GLACIAL ACETIC ACID METHOD FOR DETERMINING 
URANIUM IN CARNOTITE^ 

The following method depends upon the fact that uranium nitrate or oxidi? 
is soluble in a mixture of glacial acetic and nitric acids in the proportion of 20 
parts by volume of the former to 1 part of the latter, while vanadic niinite 
and oxide (V 2 O 5 ) are not.® 

Procedure. — Half a gram or more of carnotite ore according to its riclm^ 
(ground to pass lOO-mesh sieve) is taken for analysis and digested at boilii‘K 
temperature with 25 ml. dilute HNOa (1 : 1) and 1-2 ml. HF. (An amount 
that will fill a small crucible lid.) The solution is rapidly evaporated to JO" 
ness and baked gently to expel water, but not ignited. 

» Wflfred W. Scott, J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 14. 531 (1922). 

® C. A. Pierle, J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 12, 61 (1020). 
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Fifteen to 20 ml. of glacial acetic-nitric reagent (20 : 1) are added, rinsing 
down the sides of the beaker to remove any adhering material, using a police- 
man if necessary. (The reagent may be conveniently handled in a small wash 
bottle, the transferring of precipitates and washing with the reagent being 
necessary, no water being used at this stage.) The residue transferred to a 
filter is washed with the reagent five or six times, using small portions of the 
mixture. 

The filtrate and glacial washings are rapidly evaporated to dryness and the 
residue again extracted with glacial acetic nitric acids.^ This extract, free from 
vMuadiurn,’* is evaporated to dryness, and gently heated over a free flame until 
tlu^ residue turns dark.® Ten ml. of nitric acid and 40 ml. of water are added 
and the mixture heated to dissolve the uranium. 

The greater part of the free nitric acid is neutralized by addition of ammonia 
(no permanent precipitate should form). Solid ammonium carbonate is added 
(covering the beaker during the intervals between additions of the carbonate 
as loss will occur through effervescence in an uncovered beaker) until a pre- 
cipitate forms that remains uiidissolved on stirring. Two to 3 grams addi- 
tional amnioniuin carbonate and 5 ml. of aiumunium hydroxide are now added 
and the solution w^arrned to coagulate the hydroxides of iron and aluminum. 
Uranium passes into solution. 

The precipitate is filtered off and w^ashed with hot water. The filtrate and 
washings (concentrated by boiling to about 150 nil.“200 ml. if the volume is 
large) is acidified with nitric acid (uranium jmcipitates and re dissolves).*® 
Carbon dioxide is expelled by boiling and a decided excess of ammonium hy- 
droxide added. The boiling is now continued until uranium precipitates com- 
pletely. If the supernatant solution is yellow, it is again acidified wdth nitric 
acid, follow^ed by an excess of ammonium hydroxide and the boiling repeated 
This generally effects coini)lete precipitation in about 30 minutes.** 

The precipitated uranium is filtered off, washing being urineces.sary. The 
filter and precipitate are placed in a crucible, the greater part of the water 
expelled by drying and the material then ignited. The greenish black residue 
is weighed as UsOg. 

' Uranium dissolves rompletcly in the glacial-arciic mixture. A small amount of the 
vanadium may dissolve, hence the extract is evaporated and the residue again extracted. 
A smaller quantity of the reagent may be used in this second extraction. Twenty-five 
ml. of the reagent will dissolve, at boiling temperature, .about 4.5 grams of UaOg in five 
minutes and about 0.003 gram of VjOt. The proportiJm of glacial acetic arid to nitric 
arid should not fall below 10 ; 1 , otherwise vanadium w'ill dissolve in appreciable amount. 
The author uses a round bottom flask filled with cold water, placing this over the beaker 
to act os a condenser to prevent l[).ss of acetic arid. 

“ The acetic acid extract filters rapidly. The red colored residue contains the 
vanadium and practically all of the silica, iron and alumina. 

“ The residue is ignited to destroy organic matter which w’ould prevent precipitation 
uranium by ammonia. 

*“ Uranium carbonate precipitates and then dissolves in the acid wdien present in 
excess. CO 2 must be expelled as this prevents precipitation of uranium by ammonium 
hydroxide. 

A colored solution indicates the presence of uranium. Ihe nitrate formed by 
|uidifination with HNO* and making alkaline with ammonia with additional boiling 
insures complete precipitation of uranium. If desired the solution may be taken to 
*mar dryness to insure expulsion of COj. 
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This residue should be soluble when boiled with nitric acid.‘* If it is not, 
contamination by iron and aluminum is indicated. Any residue remainini; 
should be filtered off, then washed free of uranium with hot water, and ignited. 
Its weight is subtracted from the uranium oxide to obtain the true value of 

U,0,. 


DETERMINATION OF URANIUM IN CARNOTITE 

The following method, worked out by C. E. Scholl,” is adapted for elimi- 
nating the difficulties in an accurate determination of uranium, caused by the 
presence of iron, alumina and vanadium, which commonly occur in carnotite. 

Procedure. — To the sample of material containing about 0.2 gram uranium 
oxide, are added 25 to 50 ml. 1 : 1 nitric acid and heat applied until all the 
uranium is in solution. If necessary, allow to stand on the water bath to keep 
warm over-night. After diluting with warm water to 250 ml. the solution 
filtered. Ferric chloride, equivalent to about three times the weight of vana- 
dium present, is added. To the cold or slightly warm solution solid sodium 
carbonate is now added in small portions until all the acid is neutralized and 
then an excess of 1 gram added, the beaker being kept covered during the inter- 
vals between the additions. The sample is placed on a hot plate and heated 
to about 90° C., but not to boiling. After keeping hot for 15 minutes, the 
soluti on is filtered and washed. The re.sidue contains all the iron and vanadium 
and the greater part of the aluminum. The filtrate is neutralized cautiously 
with nitric acid until uranium begins to precipitate. The greater part of the 
CO 2 is removed by boiling. Sodium hydroxide is now added in excess and 
after boiling 15 minutes the solution is filtered. The filtrate contains the 
remainder of the aluminum and the vanadium not previou>sly precipitated. 
The precipitate containing the uranium is dissolved in dilute nitric acid and 
heated to 90° C. and an excess of NH4OH added and the solution boiled. The 
precipitate is filtered off, ignited and weighed as uranium oxide, UgOg. 

The oxide is tested for its purity vith nitric acid as in the previous method. 

CupfeiTOn Method. — Quadrivalent uranium is precipitated by cupferroii 
after removal of elements also precipitated by this reagent. See Separations. 

“ Nitric acid dissolves uranium oxide very easily. The oxide of iron is practically 
insoluble. Vanadic oxide difficulty soluble. 

Hydrogen peroxide added to the nitric extract will produce a reddish brown color 
If vanadium is present. 

Wash water used in transferring the uranium precipitate should contain ammonium 
nitrate to prevent solution of uranium. 

” Jour. Ind. Eng. Chem., Vol. 11, No. B, p. 842, Sept., 1919. 
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VOLUMETRIC DETERMINATION OF URANIUM BY REDUCTION 

AND OXIDATION 

Introduction. — The determination of uranium by oxidation of the lower 
oxide UO 2 to UOj may be accomplished by means of potassium permanganate 
in precisely the same manner as in the determination of iron^ the Jones reductor 
being used for the reduction of the uranic salt to the iiranous form. The metal 
must be in solution either as a sulfate, a chloride or an acetate, but not as a 
nitrate. If present as a chloride the usual preventative solution of phosphoric 
acid and manganous sulfate solution must be present as in case of the titration 
of a chloride of iron, hence a sulfate solution is to be preferred. Although the 
degree of reduction varies with conditions, it is found that with brief contact 
with the oxygen of the air the oxide UO 2 is formed.^^ 

Solution. — The ore is ])referably dissolved in sulfuric acid or by fusion 
with vsodium pyrosulfate followed by sulfuric acid. Elements reduced by zinc 
and subsequently titrated by permanganate must be removed (Fe, Ti, Mo, V, 
JINO3, etc.). Carbon dioxide must be expelled in separations by means of 
ammonium carbonate or sodium or potassium carbonates by acidifying with 
II 2 SO 4 and boiling. The uranium sulfate solution, diluted to a volume of 100 
to 150 ml., containing one-twentieth of its volume of sulfuric acid, is heated 
nearly to boiling and the organic matter that may be present oxidized by 
addition of just sufficient potassium permanganate solution to produce a faint 
pink color. The solution is now cooled and is ready for reduction. Fifteen 
to 20 ml. of dilute sulfuric acid are passed through the 18-in. column of amal- 
gamated zinc in the Jones reductor, followed by the uranium sulfate solution 
drawn through slowly. The uranic solution is followed by 10 to 15 ml. of 
dilute 1 : 20 solution of sulfuric acid. 

Titration. — The olive-green solution is poured into a beaker or casserole 
and stirred with a rapid stream of air for 5 minutest® The lower oxides are 
oxidized to IJOn by the air, as seen by the slight change of color to sea green. 
The solution is now titrated with tenth normal permanganate. The solution 
during titration gradually becomes more and more yellowish green, as the 
liighest oxidation is approached, until a faint pink color is obtained. With 
large amounts of uranium the color appears a yellowish pink. 

One milliliter N/10 KMn 04 = 0.01 130 gram II. 

Note. — 55.84 grams Fe is equivalent to 119.04 grams U. 

A blank should be run on the reagents used by passing the exact volumes through the 
fcduitor and titrating with the permanganate reagent. This blank must be deducted 
fi'om the titration of the uranium. 

’^Oxidation of lower oxides by air to UO 2 . 0. S. Pulman, Jr. Am. J. Sci. (4), 
1^ 229. Uranium is not reduced to UO 2 by passage of hot or boiling H 1 SO 4 solution 
ihrough a zinc reductor. To effect this reduction the temperature of the solution should 
fiot exceed 25“ C. 

^ “Lundell and Knowles, J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 16, 723 (1924); J. Am. Chem. 80 c., 47, 
^537 (1925). The U*^ may also be titrated with ceric sulfate as proved by Furman and 
‘^' lioonover, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 5J, 2561 (1931), or with potassium bichromate according 
fo Kolthoff and Lingane, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 55, 1871 (1933). 
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DETERMINATION OF URANIUM IN ALLOY STEELS AND 
FERRO-URANIUM 

The following method provides for the analysis of steels containing Cr, 
Mo, V, W, Co, Ni, C, Mn, Si, A1 and Ti. 

A 2 g, sample is dissolved in 75 nd. of 1 : 1 hydrochloric acid. After 
solution is complete the solution is oxidized by the drnpwise addition of nitric 
acid. In the case of samples w^here tungsten is present an easily filterable 
product is obtained by diluting to 300 ml. and boiling for 15 minutes. The 
tungstic oxide is then filtered out and washed, the filtrate and wash waters 
being returned to the original beaker for evaporation to dryness, followed by 
baking at a moderate temperature. On dissolving the residue with 50 ml. of 
1 : 1 hydrochloric acid and diluting ivith hot w^ater, a solution is obtained 
from which the balance of the silica and the last traces of tungsten can be 
separated by filtering. The two precipitates after washing are available for 
the determination of tungsten and silicon by the usual methods. Filtrates 
and wash waters from these precipitates are combined and evaporated to a 
syrupy consistency in preparation for the extraction of most of the iron with 
ether. In the absence of tungsten the original solution is evaporated to dry- 
ness and baked with the object of removing silica. After the extraction of 
the iron, the aqueous layer is evaporated to a small volume to free it from the 
excess of acid. It is then diluted to a volume of 150 ml. with hot water, and 
an excess of sodium carbonate in the form of a saturated solution is added. 
This solution is boiled and, after settling, filtered, the precipitate being washed 
with hot water. The precipitate consists of the hydroxides of chromium, iron, 
manganese, cobalt, nickel, copper, and aluminum, if all of these elements arc 
present, together with traces of silica, titanic oxide, phosphorus, and vanadium 
compounds. The filtrate contains uranium, molybdenum, vanadium, and 
traces of the elements which occur chiefly in the precipitates. 

Bulky precipitates should be dissolved in hydrochloric acid and reprecipi- 
tated one or more times with sodium carbonate solution to insure a complete 
separation of the uranium. 

All filtrates from the precipitate are cautiously acidified witli sulfuric acid 
and boiled long enough to insure the complete removal of all carbon dioxide. 
Ammonia free from carbonate is then added in slight excess. Boiling precipi- 
tates the uranium, much of the vanadium, and traces of impurities. I'hc 
molybdenum is left in the filtrate. Steels contain only small amounts of phos- 
phorus and the contamination of the iirauium from this source is usually 
negligible. If the amount of phosphorus is large, it may be necessary to dis- 
solve the precipitate in nitric acid, and after suitable oxidation, precipitate 
the phosphoric acid with ammonium molybdate. The phosphorus can then 
be removed as ammonium phosphomolybdate. The uranium and vanadium 
may be reprecipitated from this filtrate along with the manganese, if per" 
manganate is used to oxidize the phosphorus, by adding a few drops of sulfuric 
acid, a small amount of ammonium persulfate, and enough carbonate-free 
ammonium hydroxide to give an excess. The precipitate obtained by boiling 
the Elolution is in the condition corresponding to the first uranium precipitate 
mentioned above. 

“ By G. L. Kelley, F. B. Myers and C. B. Illingworth, J, Ind. Eng. Chem., Up 
316 (1919). 
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The impure uranium precipitate containing phosphorus in negligible 
amounts, or free from it, is transferred to a beaker with a little water and solid 
ammonium carbonate added. On heating this solution under conditions and 
for a time calculated to result in only a partial decomposition of the ammonium 
carbonate, the uranium and vanadium go into solution leaving the manganese, 
iron, and other impurities undissolved. The filtrate is acidified with sulfuric 
acid and boiled until free from COj, when a slight excess of carbonate-free 
ammonium hydroxide is added. This precipitates only the uranium and 
vanadium. 

The combined prci!ii)itates of uranium and vanadium are ignited at dull 
redness in a platinum crucible, allowing free access of air to reoxidizc any 
reduced material. The ignited rc.sidue is weighed as lljOg-l-VsOs. In general, 
only a small part of the vanadium is present in this precipitate, thus making 
it unavailable for the vanadium determination. It is necessary, however, to 
determine the vanadium to correct the weight of uranium oxide. This may 
be done by almost any of the several known methods for determining vanadium. 
To this end we determine the vanadium after reduction with hydrochloric 
acid by permanganate titration, and by oxidation with ammonium persulfate 
and silver nitrate, followed by electrometric titration. The latter method is 
the more certain and convenient, but the former gives entirely satisfactory 
results. For the purpose of either method the precipitate is dissolved in 50 ml. 
of concentrated hydrochloric acid and evaporated with v^O ml. of sulfuric acid 
(sp.gr. 1.58) until fumes appear. When the titration is to be completed with 
permanganate, the sulfuric acid solution i.s diluted to 250 ml. with hot water 
and titrated at 80° C. to the first ])ink color. At the same time like quantities 
of sulfuric and hydrochloric acids arc evaporated, diluted, and titrated in 
similar fa.shiDn to obtain a blank correction fur the vanadium. When the 
titration is to be made elcctromctrically, the sulfuric acid solution is diluted 
to 250 ml. with hot water, oxidized with silver nitrate and ammonium persul- 
fate and titrated with ferrous sulfate. The weight of vanadium so found is 
multiplied by 1.784 to convert it into the corresponding weight of the oxide 
VjOij. This weight is subtracted from the weight of the residue UjOs-l-VjOs. 
The corrected weight of the oxide IljOg is converted into the corresponding 
weight of uranium by multiplying by 0.8481 from which the percentage of 
uranium can be calculated. 

Uranium and Vanadium in Ores. See Chapter on Vanadium. 
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V| at.wt, 50.95; sp.gT. 6.025; m.p. 1720° C.; oxides ViO, ViOg, V|Oi, V 1 O 4 , ViOt; 
vanadates— mettt NaVOi, ortho NbiVO*, pyro Nb(ViOi, tetra 
1 ¥biHV|Oi 7 | hexa 

Vanadium is widely distributed in nature in ore.s, clays, hard coal, igneous 
rocks, limestones, sandstones; but not in appreciable amounts in high silicious 
rocks. It occurs in ores of copper and lead, in basalts, in soda ash, phosphate 
soda, blast furnace slags. The following are the more important vanadium 
minerals: vanadinite, (PbCl)Pb 4 (V 04 )«, (8-21% VjOs), associated with lead 
ores, a deep red, yellow or brown mineral, with white to pale yellow streak; 
patronite, the principal source of vanadium, a sulfide of vanadium (28-34% 
ViOs), associated wdth pyrites and carbonaceous matter, greenish-black, resem- 
bling slaty coal; roscoelite, a vanadium mica with variable composition, dark 
green to brown; carnotite, K20‘2U0a- Va06-3H20 (19-20% VjOs); other 
minerals in which vanadium is associated with lead, zinc, copper, aluminum, 
manganese, bismuth calcium and barium. 

Vanadium is used in production of many special steels. Tool steels also 
very frequently contain vanadium either alone or in combination with other 
elements, the amounts ranging from .20 to 1.00%. All American high speed 
tool steels contain vanadium associated with tungsten and chromium and 
sometimes other elements ; in these products the proportions are generally from 
.75 to 2.50%. 

In the chemical industries vanadium compounds have been used in indelible 
inks, in the mordanting of aniline black on silk, in calico printing, in photog- 
raphy, and similar minor applications. Vanadium pentoxide is also used in 
glass to absorb ultraviolet light, and both this compound and the metallic 
vanadates have been employed for coloring glass and ceramic glazes. The 
principal chemical use, however, is in the preparation of catalytic bodies for 
various oxidation reactions, chiefly in the oxidation of sulfur dioxide in the 
production of sulfuric acid and in the manufacture of phthalic anhydride from 
napthalene; these uses now consume large quantities.” 

Other products used in the manufacture of vanadium and uranium alloys 
or in other lines of industry are vanadium oxide (as high as 99% VjOt), sodium 
vanadate (as high as 66% ViOg), iron vanadate, uranium concentrates (as high 
as 67% UjOg), uranium oxide (99% UiOj), etc. 

> Vanadium was discovered bv Manuel del Rin in IHOI in the lead ores of Mexico. 
Thirty years later Sefstrom found the element in iron produced from the ores of Taberg 
in Sweden, ^zelius contributed much to the knowledge of the element. 
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DETECTION 

Ammonium Sulfide or Hydrogen Sulfide passed into an ammoniacal solution 
of vanadium precipitates brown YSh, soluble in an excess of alkali sulfide and 
in alkalies, forming the brownish-red thio-solution, from which the sulfide may 
be reprecipitated by acids. 

Reducing Agents. — Metallic zinc, sulfites (SOz), oxalic acid, tartaric acid, 
sugar, alcohol, hydrogen sulfide, hydrochloric acid, hydrobromic and hydriodic 
acids (KI) reduce the acid solutions of vanadates with formation of a blue- 
colored liquid. (See Volumetric Methods.) Reduction is hastened by heating. 

Hydrogen Peroxide added to a cold acid solution of vanadium produces a 

i) ;£>u?n color, changing to blue upon application of heat. See detection of 
vanadium in steel. 

The oxide, is distinguished from FcaOs by the fact that it fuses very 
readily with the heat of Eunsen burner, whereas the o-xide of iron, re203, is 
infusible in the heat of a blast lamp. M.p. V2O6 = 658° C. ; m.p. FD2O3 = 1548° C. 

Comparison of Vanadium and Chromium Salts. — Vanadium, like chromium, 
forma a soluble salt upon fusion with sodium carbonate and potassium nitrate 
nr with sodium peroxide. The solution of vanadates and of chromates are 
yellow or orange; the color of the chromate becomes more intense when strongly 
acidified, whereas that of the vanadate is reduced. The yellow color of the 
vanadate solution is destroyed by boiling with an excess of alkali, but may be 
restored by neutralizing the alkali with acid. The chromate color is not 
destroyed. (Yellow with alkalies, orange in acid solution.) Silver nitrate 
produces a dark-maroon precipitate with a soluble chromate and an orange- 
colored precipitate with a vanadate; mercurous nitrate produces a red-colored 

j) recipitate with chromates and a yellow with vanadates. Vanadaks are also 
distinguished from chrofnates by the reduction test; ‘ reducing agents such as a 
soluble sulfite, or sulfurous acid added to acid solutions, form a blue-colored 
liquid with vanadates and a green color unth chromates. Ammonium hydroxide 
added in excess to the cold reduced solutions gives a brown color, or a brown 
to dirty green precipitate with vanadium, and violet or lavender color or a light 
green-colored precipitate with chromium, depending upon the concentration of 
the solutions. Hydrogen peroxide added to the reduced cold acid solutions 
changes the vanadium blue to reddish brown; the chromium green remains 
unchanged. 

Detection of Vanadium in Steel. — One gram of the sample is dissolved in 
ililute nitric acid, the nitrous fumes boiled off, the solution cooled, and an excess 
of sodium bismuthate added. After filtering through an asbestos filter an excess 
of concentrated ferrous sulfate solution is added, and the solution divided into 
two equal parts in test-tubes. To one portion 10 ml. of hydrogen peroxide 
are added and to the other 10 ml. of water. If vanadium is present the peroxide 
ll^olution will show a deeper color than the untreated solution. A deep red color 

produced with high vanadium steels and a brownish-red with low. Since 
titanium also causes this color, it would interfere, if it were not for the fact that 

^ Reduction with zinc is rapid with vanadates, much less vigorous with chromate’s. 

^ iOi reduced to Vj02, color cuanges to blue, green, lavender and finally violet. SOa 

HjS reduces Yfit to VaO^. VaOa forms vanadyl salts. 
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the color produced with titanium is destroyed by hydrofluoric acid and fluorides, 
whereas that of vanadium is not. In presence of titanium, 5 ml. of hydrofluoric 
acid are added to the treated sample. 

The brown color produced by hydrogen peroxide, with vanadium solutions, 
will remain in the water portion when shaken with ether. The ether layer is 
colored a transient blue in presence of chromium. 

“ Hydrogen peroxide is the most satisfactory test for general work. Iron, 
an element usually associated with vanadium, offers little interference. Ti- 
tanium and large amounts of molybdenum will give trouble, but the first 
mentioned can be taken care of with hydrofluoric acid. Hydrogen sulfide gas 
passed through a vanadate made alkaline with ammonia give.s a red color to the 
solution. This is the most sensitive test we know for vanadium. Unfor- 
tunately, many of the common elements precipitate or render the test useless 
unless previously removed. With some experience, the operator can detect 
. 01 % V providing the steel contains not more than small amounts of chromium 
and no titanium. The chromium reduces the sensitivity of the test due to the 
pronounced green color of its reduced ’ salts.” 


ESTIMATION 

The materials in which the estimation of vanadium is desired are essentially 
ores, metallurgical products, and chemical products. 

In the process of analysis in presence of considerable ferric iron vanadium is 
quantitatively precipitated by NH4OH leading to an error in the iron and 
aluminum determination unless accounted for. If aluminum alone is present 
the precipitation of vanadium is not complete. NH40H alone does not precipi- 
tate vanadium. The oxide, VjOb, may be mistaken for FeaOs, but its Ion 
melting point (V2OS 658 “ C.) enables it to be easily distinguished from that of 
iron. 

PREPARATION AND SOLUTION OF THE SAMPLE 

While many vanadium and uranium ores can be completely, or almost com- 
pletely, decomposed by treatment with mineral acids, the only universally 
applicable method of decomposition consists in fusion with sodium peroxide. 
Because of the presence of carbonaceous matter and free sulfur in patronite, 
this ore is best decomposed by the last-mentioned method. Vanadinitc, 
descloizite, mottramite, etc., can in general be decomjwsed with acids. Ros- 
eoelite is not readily souble in acids. Carnotite is easily soluble even in col 
dilute mineral acids, but some of the vanadium minerals that accompany it arc 

not (Hillebrand). . ■ n 1 • 

Element. — The metal is not attacked by aqueous alkalies, but is soluble lO 
fusion with potassium or sodium hydroxide, and sodium carbonate containing 

> L. E. Harper. 
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potassium nitrate. It is insoluble in dilute hydrochloric and sulfuric acids. It 
dissolves in concentrated sulfuric acid and in dilute and concentrated nitric 
acid forming blue solutions. 

Oxides. — V2O2 is easily soluble in dilute acids, giving a lavender-colored 
solution. 

Vb03 is insoluble in hydrochloric and sulfuric acids, and in alkali solutions. 
It dissolves in hydrofluoric acid, and in nitric acid. 

V2O4 is easily soluble in acids, forming blue-colored solutions. It dissolves 
in alkali solutions. 

VflOs is soluble in acids, alkali hydroxide and carbonate solutions. Insoluble 
in alcohol and acetic acid. 

Salts.— Ammonium meta vanadate, NIUVOj, is slightly soluble in cold 
water, readily soluble in hot water. The presence of ammonium chloride 
renders the salt less soluble. The vanadates of lead, mercury and silver are 
difficultly soluble in water. These are dissolved, or are transposed by mineral 
acids, the vanadium going into solution ; i.e., lead vanadate treated with sulfuric 
acid precipitates lead sulfate and vanadic acid passes into solution. 

General Procedure for Decomposition of Ores. — One gram (or more) of the 
finely divided material is placed in a large platinum crucible together with five 
times its weight of a mixture of sodium carbonate and potassium nitrate 
(Xa-jCOa-lO, KN03 = 1). The product is heated to fusion over a blast lamp 
and, when molten, about O.T) to 1 gram more of the nitrate added in small 
portions. (Caution — platinum is attacked by KNO3. A large excess of 
NiiijCOB tends to prevent this.) The material should be kept in quiet fusion 
fur ten to fifteen minutes, when most of the ores will be completely decomposed. 
The cooled fusion is extracted with boiling water, whereby the vanadium goes 
into solution. Arsenic, antimony, phosphorus, niulybdenuni, tungsten and 
chromium pass into solution with the vanadium. These must be removed in 
the gravimetric determination of this element. (Iron remains insoluble in 
the water extract.) 

Should there be any undecomposed ore, the residue from the water extract 
will be gritty. If this is the case, a second fusion with the above fusion mixture 
t^hould be made. 

Small amounts of occluded vanadium may be recovered from the water- 
insoluble residue by dissolving this in nitric acid and pouring the solution into a 
boiling solution of sodium hydroxide. Vanadium remains in solution. 

Vanadium may be determined volumetrically after removal of the hydrogen 
sulfide group, by titration with potassium permanganate according to the 
procedure given later. The isolation and determination of vanadium by the 
gravimetric procedures are given in detail later. 

Ores and Material High in Silica.— The sample is treated in a platinum dish 
with about ten times its weight of hydrofluoric acid (10 to 50 ml.) and 2 to 5 ml. 
f>f concentrated sulfuric acid. The silica is expelled as SiF4 and the hydrofluoric 
acid driven off by taking the solution to SOj fumes. The residue is extracted 
with hot water containing a little sulfuric acid. Any undissolved residue may 
be brought into solution by fusion with potassium acid sulfate, KHSO4, and 
extraction with hot water containing a little sulfuric acid. By this treatment 
Ibc iron passes into solution with vanadium. 
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Products Low in Silica. — Decomposition may be effected by fusion in a 
nickel crucible with sodium peroxide and extraction with water. The water 
should be added cautiously, os the reaction is vigorous. One gram of the finely 
divided ore is intimately mixed with 3 to 4 grams of Na 202 and 1 gram of the 
peroxide placed on the charge. The material is then fused as stated.^ 

Iron and Steel. — The solution of the sample, isolation of vanadium and its 
volumetric determination are given at the close of the chapter. 

Alloys. — These may be decomposed with nitric acid, or aqua regia. The 
isolation of vanadium with mercurous nitrate or lead acetate are given under 
the gravimetric methods. 


SEPARATIONS 

Fusion with sodium carbonate and potassium nitrate and extraction of the 
melt with water effect a separation of vanadium from most of the metals, whicli 
remain insoluble as carbonates or oxides. Arsenic, molybdenum, tungsten, 
chromium and phosphorus, however, pass into the filtrate with vanadium. 

Removal of Arsenic. — This element generally occurs in vanadium ores. It 
may be removed when desired, by acidifying the water extract of the fusion with 
sulfuric acid, and after reducing arsenic with SO^, precipitating the sulfide, 
AsnSa with HaS gas. Vanadium jiasscs into the filtrate. 

Removal of Molybdenum. — The procedure is similar to that used for arsenii!. 
The solution is treated with H 28 . It is advisable to resaturate the solution 
with HzS before filtering otf the'sulfide. Some vanadium invariably accoinpaiiics 
the molybdenum on the first precipitation of molybdenum when separating 
from large amounts of vanadium. 

Separation from Phosphoric Acid. — In the gravimetric procedure phosphorus 
and vanadium are precipitated together as mercurous vanadate and phosphate. 
The mercury is expelled by heat and the oxides V 2 O 5 and PaOu weighed. (V 2 O 5 
in presence of PjOa does not melt as it does in pure form, but only sinters.) 
The oxides are fused with an equal weight of sodium carbonate, the melt 
dissolved in water, then acidified with sulfuric acid and vanadium reduci d 
to the vanadyl condition by SO 2 gas. The excess of 8 O 2 is expelled by boilii]g 
and passing in CO 2 , then cooled to room temperature and phosphoric af'ifi 
now precipitated with ammonium molybdate (50 ml. of a solution contaiiiin.«i 
75 grams ammonium molybdate dissolved in 500 ml. of water and poured into 
500 ml. nitric acid — sp.gr. 1.2) in presence of a large amount of ammonimo 
nitrate and a little free nitric acid. It is advisable to dissolve the precipitate 
in ammonia and reprecipitate in presence of additional ammonium molybdate 

* Direct reduction and titration of vanadium in presence of a laige accunmlatinn of 
salts leads to erroneous results. The vanadium should be separate by precipitalom 
with lead acetate. 
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and nitrate by acidifying with nitric acid. The equivalent P 2 OS Ls deducted 
from the weight of the combined oxides, the difference being due to V 20 ii. 

Note. — ^V anadium must be completely reduced to the vanadyl fom, as vanadic 
acid will precipitate with phosphoric acid- 

Separation of Vanadium and Chromium. — A volumetric procedure for deter- 
mining vanadium and chromium in the presence of one another Ls given. If a 
separation is desired the following procedures may be used: 

A. The solution is acidified with nitric acid. If hydrochloric acid is present 
it is expelled by taking to near dryness twice with nitric acid, the residue is 
taken up with water and SOa gas passed in to completely reduce the vanadium. 
This solution is poured into a boiling solution of 10% sodium hydroxide. After 
boiling a few minutes, the solution is filtered and the residue washed. The 
filtrate contains vanadium, the residue chromium. It is advisable to pour the 
filtrate into additional caustic to remove the small amount of chromium that 
jiHSses into the solution. 

li. One hundred ml. of the neutral solution is made acid with about 15 ml. of 
glacial acetic acid and hydrogen peroxide added. The solution Ls boiled for a 
few minutes. Chromium is thereby reduced to CraOa, whereas vanadium 
appears as V 2 OC. Lead acetate will now precipitate lead vanadate, the reduced 
chromium reimiining in suhition. The lead vanadate now treated with con- 
centrated sulfuric acid is decomposed upon heating. Addition of water pre- 
cipitates PbSO^, the vanadium remaiiung in solution. 

Separation of Vanadium by Precipitation with Cupferron. — This method is 
more efficient, consumes less time, and is the basis of separating numerous other 
elements. The chromium having been reduced to the trivalcnt condition by 
hydrogen peroxide, alcohol, or sulfur dioxide, and the excess expelled, cupferron 
((3% water solution) Ls then added to a 4% H 2 SO 4 solution of the two metals. 
Complete precipitation of V is indicated by the appearance of a milky white 
precipitation. Tills separation should be conducted in cold solutions, i.e., 
0° to 20° C. 


GRAVIMETRIC METHODS 

The following procedures presuppose that vanadium is present in the solu- 
f hill as an alkali vanadate, the form in which it occurs in the water extract from 
^ fusion with sodium carbonate and potassium nitrate, as is described in the 
^icthod of solution of ores containing vanadium. Chromium, arsenic, phos- 
phorus, molybdenum and tungsten, if present in the ore will be found in this 
^^'lution. 

Vanadium is best determined by volumetric methods. The following 
I^rocedures may have occasional use. 
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MERCUROUS NITRATE METHOD FOR DETERMINATION OF 
VANADIUM— GRAVIMETRIC 

Principle. — A nearly neutral solution of mercurous nitrate precipitates 
vanadium completely from its solution. The dried precipitate ignited forms 
the oxide, VaOs, mercury beiug volatilized. 

Procedure. — To the alkaline solution or an aliquot portion of the water 
extract from the sodium carbonate potassium nitrate fusion nearly neutralized 
with nitric acid ^ (the solution should remain slightly alkaline) is added drop by 
drop, a nearly neutral solution of mercurous nitrate in slight excess of that 
necessary to precipitate completely the vanadium present, as may be deter- 
mined by allowing the precipitate to settle and adding a few drops more of 
the reagent. The mixture is heated to boiling and then placed on the water 
bath or steam plate and the gray-colored precipitate allowed to settle. The 
precipitate is washed several times with water containing a few drops of mer- 
curous nitrate, washing once or twice by decantation and finally on the filter 
paper. The precipitate is dried, then ignited in a porcelain crucible in a hood 
over a Bunsen burner to a red heat. The fused red residue is V^Oi,. 

V20bX0.5602 = V. 


GRAVIMETRIC METHOD OF DETERMINING VANADIUM BY 
PRECiriTATlON WITH LEAD ACETATE^ 

Principle. — From a weakly acetic acid solution, vanadium is quantitatively 
precipitated by lead acetate. The precipitate is dissolved in nitric acid, lead 
removed as a sulfate, and vanadium determined in the filtrate by taking to 
dryness and igniting to the oxide, V-^Og. 

Procedure. — To the alkaline solution or an aliquot portion obtained by 
extraction of the carbonate fusion of the ore with water, just sufficient amount 
of nitric acid is added to nearly neutralize the alkali present, as in the case of 
the method described for precipitation of vanadium by mercurous nitrate, and 
then a 10% solution of lead acetate is added in slight excess with continuous 
stirring. The precipitate is allowed to settle on the steam bath. The vanadate, 
first appearing orange colored, will fade to wliite upon standing. The lead 
vanadate is filtered and washed free of the excess of lead acetate with water 
containing acetic acid. The precipitate is washed into a porcelain dish with a 
little dilute nitric acid, and brought into solution by warming the lead salt with 
nitric acid. To this, the ash of the incinerated filter is added. Sufficient 
sulfuric acid is added to precipitate completely the lead, and the solution taken 

• Method of Rose, .T. W. Mellor. A Treatise on Quantitative Inorganic Analysis. 

” Should the alkaline solution of the vanadate be made acid, nitrous acid, fo^nj 
the nitrate fusion, will be liberated and cause reduction of the vanadate to the vanatlv 
salt, in which form it is not precipitated by mercurous nitrate; hence pi^t care shoiin 
be used in neutralizing the alkaline solution to avoid making it acid. It is a good prar- 
tice to measure the acid added, having determined on an aliquot portion the amouu 
necessary to add to neutralize the solution. This is readily accomplished when it 
comparatively large sample has been prepared for analysis and an aliquot portion taK(!i 
for analysis, several determinations being made on the same fusion, i 

^ Method by Roscoe, Mn. Chem. Pharm., Supplement B, 102, 1872. Treadwell an 
Hall, "Analytical Chemistry.” 
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to small volume on the water bath and then to 80 s fumea, but not to dryneas. 
About 100 ml. of water are added and the mixture filtered; lead sulfate will 
remain upon the filter and the vanadium will be in solution. The lead sulfate 
is washed free of vanadium (i.e., until the washings no longer give a brown color 
with hydrogen peroxide) . 

The filtrate containing all the vanadium is evaporated to small volume in the 
porcelain dish, then transferred to a weighed platinum crucible and evaporated 
to dryness on the w^ater bath and finally the residue (V^Ob) heated to a dull 
redness over a Bunsen flame. 


Vo() 5 xn.r> 602 =v. 

Notes. — Ixjad may he separated from the vanadium by passing HgS through the 
nitric acid solution, the excess of IIn8 volatilized by boiling and the liberated sulfur 
filtered off. The filtrate is evaporated to dryness and the vanadium ignited with a 
few drops of nitric acid to the oxide VaOs. 

Lead may also be separated as lead chloride in the presence of alcohol, the solu- 
tion taken to dryness and vanadium oxidized by addition of nitric acid and ignited 
to VaOt. 


VOLUMETRIC PROCEDURES FOR THE DETERMINATION OF 

VANADIUM 

REDUCTION OF THE VANADATE, V^Ob, TO VANADYL CONDITION, 
V2O4, AND REOXIDATION WITH POTASSIUM PERMANGANATE 

Principle. — Vanadium in solution as a vanadate is reduced to the vanadyl 
salt by HjS or 8O2, the excess of the reducing agent expelled and the solution 
titrated with standard KMn04, vanadium being oxidized to its highest form, 
V2O5. 

Reactions.— a. V20 b+S02 = V204+S0b. h, V204+0 = V20b, Hence 

N/10 sol. = grams per liter. 

Procedure. — An aliquot portion of the solution containing vanadium, as 
obtained by one of the procedures given for the solution of the sample, is taken 
for analysis; dilute sulfuric acid (1 : 1) is added to acid reaction and 5 ml. of acid 
per 100 ml. of solution added in excess. The vanadium content should be not 
over 0.5 gram V when a tenth normal permanganate is used for the titration, 
1/ arsenic or molybdenum is present these may be removed from the solution by 
passing in HoS, although molybdenum does not interfere. The insoluble sul- 
fides are filtered off and washed with H2S water. The filtrate is boiled down to 
two-thirds of its volume and the sulfur filtered off. In the absence of members 
the H28 group, this portion of the procedure is omitted. Before reduction of 
vanadium, should H2S have been used, it is necessary to first oxidize poly- 
thionic compounds by addition of KMnOi to a faint pink color. See below. 
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Oxidation with EMn 04 . — The solution containing the vanadium is oxidized 
by adding, from a burette, tenth normal potassium permanganate to a faint per- 
manent pink. If the solution has been treated with H 2 S, the vanadium is in the 
vanadyl condition, and the amount of permanganate required to oxidize the 
solution completely will give a close approximate value for the vanadium pres- 
ent, each ml, of N/10 KMn 04 being equivalent to 0.0051 gram vanadium. 

Reduction. — The vanadate is now reduced to vanadyl salt by passing 
through the acid solution, containing approximately 5% free sulfuric acid, a 
steady stream of SO 2 gas. Reduction may also be accomplished by adding 
sodium metabisulfitc, or sodium sulfite, to the acid solution. The excess SO,, 
is now removed by boiling (a current of CO 2 passed into the hot solution will 
assist in the complete expulsion of the SO 2 ). 

Note. — KMuO^ is reduced by SOa- 

Test for Iron. — A drop test with potassium ferricyanide, K 3 Fc(CN) 5 , on a 
white tile will give a blue color in the presence of ferrous iron. Since ferrous 
iron will titrate with potassium permanganate, its oxidation is necessary. This 
is accomplished by adding tenth normal potassium dichromate solution cau- 
tiously to the cold liquid until no blue color is produced by the spot test with 
K3Fe(CN)B outside indicator. If the sample is sufficiently dilute, the blue 
color of the vanadyl solution will not interfere in getting the point where the 
iron is completely oxidized. Care must be taken not to pass this end-point, 
otherwise V2O4 will also be oxidized and the results \^ill be low. 

Note. — The action of the dichromatc is selentivc to the extent that iron is first 
oxidized and then Va 04 . If the amount of iron proisent is large a separation must be 
effected, In case a sodium carbonate potassium nitrate fusion has been made anil 
vanadiiun has been extracted by water, iron will not be present. A special procedure 
for determination of vanadium in steel is given. 

Potassium Permanganate Titration.— N/10 KMn 04 is now cautiously 
added until a pink color, persisting for one minute, is obtained. During the 
titration the solution changes from a blue color to a green, then a yellow and 
finally a faint pink. The reaction towards the end is apt to be slow if made in a 
cold solution. 

Notes, — In absence of chromium, it is better to make the titration in a hot solu- 
tion, 60 to 80° C., the end-point being improved by heat. In cose an excess of per- 
mangaiiate has been added, the excess may be determined by a back titration wiili 
tenth normal thiosulfate. The solution may be rerun, if desired, by repeating tlie 
reduction with SO 2 and the titration with K 2 Cra 07 and KMnOi. 

One milliliter N/10 KMn 04 =« 0.005005 gram V, or =0.009095 gram VzO.. 

For solutions containing less than 0.5% vanadium a weaker permanganate reagent 
should be used. A fiftieth iiurnml permanganate solution will be found to be useful 
for materials low in vanadium. 

The author obtained excellent results by the above procedure cm materials cue- 
taining small amounts of iron and chromium; with amounts equal to that of vanaduuu 
present in the solution no interference was experienced. The titration with potassiiin\ 
permanranate is made in cold solutions if chromium is present, os the permanganM^ 
will oxidize chromium in hot solutions. Potassium permanganate added to sainpli'^* 
containing chrome salts, and the mixture boiled, wiU oxidize these quantitatively 
chromates. This reaction does not take place in cold solutions to any apprcci^l^^^ 
extent during a titration and only slowly in warm solutions. 
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VOLUMETRIC DETERMINATION OF VANADIUM BY REDUCTION 

WITH ZINC TO V2O2 

The procedure proposed by Gooch and Edgar is to reduce vanadic acid, in 
presence of sulfuric acid, by zinc to the oxide, V2O2; oxidation of the unstable 
V2O2 by the air is anticipated by means of ferric chloride or sulfate, in the 
receiver of the Jones reductor, the highest degree of reduction being registered 
by the. ferrous salt formed b}^ the reaction of the reduced vanadate on the ferric 
salt, i.e., V202+3Fe20a=6Fe0+V20B. Compounds reduced by zinc and 
oxidized by KMnO^ must be al)sent or allowed for. 

Procedure. — The Jones reductor is set up as directed in the procedure for 
the determination of iron by zinc reduction. The receiver attached to the tube 
containing the column of zinc; is charged with a solution of ferric alum in con- 
siderable excess of that required for the oxidation of the reduced vanadium. 
(The amalgamated zinc is cleaned by passing through the column, a dilute 
solution of warm sulfuric add. The final acid Avashings should show no further 
reducing action on permanganate when the reductor is clean.) ® Gentle suction 
is applied, and through the column of clean amalgamated zinc are passed in 
succesisiim — 100 ml. of hot water, 100 ml. of 2.5% sulfuric acid, and then the 
solutiun of vanadic acid diluted to 25 ml. in a 2.5% sulfuric acid solution, and 
fiiiully 100 ml. of hot water. To the receiver is added a volume of 4 ml. of 
syrupy phosjihoric acid to decolorize the solution. The reduced iron salt is 
now titrated with N/10 KM11O4. 

One ml. N/10 KMn04 = 0.001 608 gram V, or =0.003032 gram VzOb. 

VOLUMETRIC DETERMINATION OF MOLYBDENUM AND 
VANADIUM IN PRESENCE OF ONE ANOTHER 

Sulfur dioxide reduces V2OB to V2O4, but does not reduce molybdic acid 
provided the sample contains 1 ml. of free sulfuric acid per 50 ml. of solution and 
not more than 0.2 gram of molybdic acid. By means of amalgamated zinc 
is reduced to V2O2 and MoOa to M02O3. Upon these two reactions the 
determination is based according to the procedure worked out by Edgar.® 
Details of the method are given in the chapter on Molybdenum. 

VOLUMETRIC DETERMINATION OF VANADIUM, ARSENIC OR 
ANTIMONY IN PRESENCE OF ONE ANOTHER. EDGAR’S 

METHOD 

Tartaric or oxalic acid reduces V2OB to V2O4, but does not act upon arsenic 
or antimony. On the other hand SO2 causes the reduction of all three. There- 

^ Corrections should be made for the action of zinc upon the reagents without the 
vanadic aniils, as it is almost impossible to get a condition where no blank is obtained 
witii permanganate. The redactor is cleaned first by passing about 500 ml. of dilute 
-•5% sulfuric acid through the column of zinc. A blank is now obtained with the same 
quantity of reagents as is used in the regular determination, only omitting the vanadium, 

this is deducted from the titration obtained for each sample reduced. 

® Graham, Edgar, Am. Jour. Sci. (4), Z5, 332. Gooch, "Methods in Chemical 
AnLilyais," John Wiley & Sons. 

G. Edgar, Am. Jour. Sci. (4), 27, 299. 
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fore if aliquot portions of the solution are taken, one portion bein|r treated with 
tartaric acid and vanadium determined by titration with iodine, and another 
portion reduced with SO2 and again titrated with iodine, the difference between 
the two titrations is due to the ml. of reagent required for the oxidation of the 
reduced araeiiic or antimony.^ 

Reactions. — V2O4 +I2+ H2O - V 2O 5 +2HI. 

As20a-hV204-|-3l2-|“3H2() = As20iiH-V20 
Sbo()3+V204+3l2+3H20 = Sb 205 +V 20 B+ 6 HI. 

Vanadium. — One portion is boiled with about 2 grams of tartaric or oxalic 
acid, until the solution turns the characteristic blue of vanadium tetroxide. 
After cooling, the solution is nearly neutralized with potassium bicarbonate, ami 
an excess of standard iodine solution added. Neutralization is now completed, 
an excess of bicarbonate added, and after fifteen to thirty minutes the cxces.s 
iodine titrated with standard arseiiious acid, starch being used as an indicator. 
This titration measures the vanadium present. 

Arsenic or Antimony. — A second portion of the solution is placed in a pres- 
sure flask and acidified with sulfuric acid. A strong solution of siilfurnus acid 
is added, the flask closed and heated for an hour on the steam bath. After 
cooling, the flask is opened and the solution transferred to an Erlenineyer flask 
and the excess of SO2 removed by boiling, a current of CO2 being passed througli 
the liquid. The cooled solution is treated with bicarbonate, iodine added and 
the titration conducted exactly as described for determination of vanadium in 
the first portion. The difference between the first titration and the second is 
a measure of the ml. required for oxidation of arsenic or antimony. 

DETERMINATION OF VANADIUM AND IRON IN 1>RESENCK 

OF EACH OTHER 

The solution slightly acidified with sulfuric acid is treated with sulfurous 
acid, the excess expelled and the reduced vanadium and iron titrated with 
standard potassium permanganate.^^ 

10FeO+5V2O4+6H2SO4+4KMnO4 

= 5Fe20a+5V205+2KoSO4+4MiiS04+6n20. 

The solution is nowr reduced with zinc in the Jones redactor and again 
titrated with permanganate.^ V20fi is reduced by zinc to V2O2, the sample 
being caught in ferric alum solution (details for determining of vanadium l^y 
reduction with zinc are given under the volumetric methods for this element). 

10FeO+5V2O2+12H2SO4+8KMnO4 

= 5Fe20a+5V20B+4K2S04+8MnS04+12nA 

The difference between the two titrations multiplied by 0.00455 = vanadic 
acid (V206) originally present. 

^ Gooch, "Methods of Chemical Analysis." 

See Am. J, Sci. (4), 27, 174, also Gooch, "Methods in Chemical Analysis," p. 510, i n' 
procedure determining iron, chromium and vanadium, in presence of one another. 

” When the color has changed from a bluish-green to greenish-yellow the sohitn’" 
is heated to 70 to 80° C., and the permanganate titration completed in a hot solutmn 
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lODOMETRIC METHOD FOR ESTIMATION OF CHROMIC AND 
VANADIC ACIDS IN PRESENCE OF ONE ANOTHER 

The following procedure developed by Edgar/Ms given by Gooch Methods 

of Chemical Analysis 

In carrying out the operation, the alkali salts of the chromic and vanadic 
acid are put into the Voit flask of the distillation apparatus shown in the cut, 
Fig. 127. 

One or 2 grams of potassium bromide are added, the flask is connected with 
the absorption apparatus containing a solution of potassium iodide made 
alkaline with sodium carbonate or sodium hydroxide, and the whole apparatus 
is filled with hydrogen gas. Fifteen to 20 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid 
are added through the separatory funnel and the solution is boiled for ten 
minutes, an interval of time found to be enough for the completion of the 



Fig. 127. Voit Flask and Distilling Apparatus. 


reduction. A slow current of hydrogen is maintained to avoid back suction of 
the liquid from the Drexel bottle. The apparatus is disconnected, the Voit 
flask placed in a beaker containing cold water, and the alkaline solution in the 
absorption apparatus cooled by running water. The contents of the trap are 
washed into the Drexel bottle and the solution therein is made slightly acid 
with hydrochloric acid. The liberated iodine is titrated with approximately 
N/10 sodium thiosulfate and the color is brought back by a drop or two of N/10 
iodine solution, after the addition of starch. 

Alkaline potassium iodide is again placed in the absorption apparatus and 
the latter connected with the Voit flask. The current of hydrogen is turned on 
^iid, after the air has been expelled, the apparatus is disconnected momentarily, 
i or 2 grams of potassium iodide are added to the solution in the Voit flask, 
^iiid connections made again. Through the separatory funnel 10 ml. to 15 ml. 
'^1 concentrated hydrochloric acid and 3 ml. of syrupy phosphoric acid are 

“ Graham Edgar, Am. J. Sci. (4), 26, 333. 
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added and the solution in the reduction flask is boiled to a volume of 10 ml to 
12 ml. The absorption apparatus is removed and cooled, hydrochloric acid is 
added and the liberated iodine titrated with approximately N/10 sodium 
thiosulfate. 

The iodine determined in the first titration corresponds to a reduction of the 
chromic and vanadic acids according to the equation 

V20B+2Cr03+8HBr-Va04+Cr,03+41ir,+4H,0, 

while in the second case the iodine corresponds to a reductioJi of the vanadium 
tetroxide to trioxidc as indicated in the equation 

V 204 + 2 III=V, 03 -fl 2 + H20. 


The second titration, therefore, determines the vanadic acid present, and the 
difference between the first and second furnishes the necessary data for the 
calculation of the chromioin. 


ANALYSIS OF VANADIUM ORES 

The high prices of vanadium and uranium ores and products make it im- 
portant when the analytical results are to be used as the basis for buying nr 
selling, that the most accurate known methods should be used. It is fortunate, 
therefore, that some of the most dependable methods are also capable of yielding 
quite rapid results. Needless to say, work of this character, where large mn\i> 
of money are involved, should be entrusted only to an experienced and skillful 
analytical chemist. 


THE DETERMINATION OF VANADIUM AND URANIUM IN 
CARNOTITE AND VANADIFEROUS URANIUM ORES 

From one to 6 grams of the 100-mesh sample, the amount used being deter- 
mined by the uranium and vanadium contents of the ore, are treated with from 
20 to 60 ml. of hydrochloric acid (sp.gr. 1.19) in a 600-ml. beaker provided witli 
a clock-glass cover. The solution is heated at a temperature of about 60° C- 
until the reaction appears to be complete. Approximately 2 grams of potassiurn 
chlorate are added and the solution is boiled for a few minutes. Twelve ml. 
sulfuric acid (sp.gr. 1.84) are then introduced and the liquid is evaporated until 
fumes of sulfur trioxide are given off. When the beaker and its contents have 
cooled, approximately 50 ml. of water are added and the solution is boiled imtH 
all soluble salts have dissolved, when it is filtered on an 11-cm. paper into a 
250-ml. beaker. The residue of silica, lead sulfate (if the ore contains lead), 
etc., is washed thoroughly with 1% sulfuric acid and treated as described in 
next paragraph. 
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Inasmuch as carnotite is easily soluble in acids there is little likelihood of 
uranium being held back in the siliceous residue. However, some of the 
western carnotite ores contain vanadium in combinations which are not so 
readily broken up by acids, consequently unless experiments on the type of ore 
being analyzed have shown that the acid treatment extracts. all uranium and 
vanadium it is necessary to treat the insoluble residue as further described. 
If the ore contains lead the lead sulfate is dissolved out of the siliceous residue 
with ammonium acetate. This is accomplished by returning the paper and 
precipitate to the original beaker, adding an excess of a 25% solution of am- 
mnniuin acetate and a few ml. of ammonia, and heating the liquid to boiling. 
After ha\ing beaten the paper to a pulp with a glass rod, the contents of the 
beaker are transferred to an ll-cm, paper and the filter and residue are washed 
tliuroughly with a hot, slightly artimoniacal 10% solution of ammonium acetate. 
The filter and its contents are ignited in a porcelain crucible at a low^ red heat 
until the carbon of the filter paper has been oxidized, when the residue is trans- 
ferred to a large platinum crucible. Approximately 2 ml. of nitric acid (sp.gr. 
1.42) and 5-10 ml. of hydrofluoric acid (487p) are added and the solution is 
evaporated slowly to dryness. If much quartz is present the treatment with 
nitric and liydroflunric acids is repeated. One ml. of sulfuric acid (1 to 1) 
Is then added and the crucible is heated until sulfur trio.xide is freely expelled. 
The residue is dissolved in water and added to the main solution. Fusion 
of the residue with potassium pyrosulfate should be used only as a last resort, 
as the presence of potassium sulfate is objectionable in the subsequent 
operations. 

Thi^ procedure described in the preceding paragraphs insures the solution 
of all uranium and vanadium and the removal of silica and lead. The solution, 
wliich should have a volume of approximately 200 ml, (an acidity of 5%), 
heated nearly to boiling and saturated with hydrogen sulfide, which will result 
in the vanadium being reduced ti» the quadrivalent form and copper and other 
metals of the copper group being precipitated as sulfides. If arsenic is present 
the hot lirpiid should be given a prolonged treatment with the hydrogen sulfide. 
»^oine ashless paper pulp is added and the snlution is filtered on an ll-cm. paper 
into a. 4OO-111I. beaker. The precipitate of copper sulfide, etc., is washed with 
1% sulfuric acid containing hydrogen sulfide and either used for the determina- 
tion of copper or discarded. 

The filtrate from the copper sulfide, etc., which will contain all of the ura- 
nium, vanadium, iron, aluminum, magnesium, phosphorus, etc., is boiled to 
i-xjjel most of the hydrogen sulfide and to reduce the volume to about 100 ml. 
The di-vanadyl sulfate, ferrous sulfate, free sulfur, any remaining hydrogen 
i>ullide, etc., arc then oxidized by adding to the hot liquid a slight excess of a 
f^trnng solution (25 grams per liter) of potassium permanganate. The volume 
"1 tlie solution is then determined by comparison with a measured amount of 
'VMter in another 400-ml. beaker; the essential thing is that the acidity of the 
be adjusted so that approximately 10 ml. of sulfuric acid (sp.gr. 1.84) 

present in each 100 ml. of solution, which end can be accomplished by 
citlier evaporation or dilution. If the acidity is not proi)erly regulated ura- 
iiiiiin will be held back with the vanadium or the vanadium will not be com- . 
pictely precipitated. The beaker and its contents are then cooled to approxi- 
toately ten degrees Centigrade. 
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To the solution obtained as described in the preceding paragraph there is 
added a slight excess of a cold, freshly prepared, 6% solution of cupferrnn 
(ammonium nitrosophenylhydroxylamine, CbHsN (N 0)0NH4). This will cause 
the complete precipitation of the vanadium and iron, while uranium, zinc, 
aluminum, calcium, magnesium, phosphorus, etc., will remain quantitatively 
in solution. As soon as a drop of the reagent cau,se6 the formation of a trans- 
sient snow-white crystalline precipitate, the reaction ks complete. Some ashless 
paper pulp is added and the precipitate is filtered on an 11-cni. paper and washed 
fifteen or eighteen times with cold 10% H2SO4. It is necessary that a record 
be kept of the volume of H2SO4 introduced into the filtrate in the wash solutions. 
Both the precipitate and the filtrate are reserved. 

The vanadium precipitate is treated for the determination of the vanadium 
by one of the following procedures: t 

(а) The precipitate is ignited carefully in a platinum crucible and fused 
with four or five grams of potassium pyrosulfate. The fusion is dissolved in the 
least necessary amount of water and the solution is transferred to a 30fl-nil. 
Erlenmeyer flask. An excess of strong KMn04 solution (25 grams per liter.) 
and 15 ml. of sulfuric acid (sp.gr. 1.84) are added and the solution is evaporated 
until fumes of sulfur trioxide are given off. The vanadium is then reduced by 
evaporation with hydrochloric acid and determined by titration with 0.05 N 
potassium permanganate as described on p. 1046. 

(б) The precipitate is ignited in an iron crucible, fused \rith four or five 
grams of sodium peroxide and determined by the Ammonium Persulfate 
Method as described on p. 1048. 

The filtrate and washings from the vanadium and iron precipitate arc boilrrl 
down to a volume of about 50 ml., 30 ml. of nitric acid (sp.gr, 1.42) are added, 
and the evaporation is continued until fumes of sulfur trinxide are freely given 
off. Several small additions of ammonium persulfate, made after the solution 
has been evaporated to a low volume but before sulfur trioxide has begun to 
come off, will aid materially in the destruction of the organic compounds pres- 
ent. The solution is then evaporated until strong fumes' of sulfur trioxide arc 
evolved. Whep the beaker and its contents have cooled 120 ml. of water arc 
added and the solution is heated until all salts have dissolved. The next step 
in the proce.ss consists in the reduction of the uranium to the quadrivalent 
(UO2) condition preliminary to its precipitation ^^ith cupferron as described in 
the next paragraph. 

If the weight of uranium in the sample exceeds 0.3 gram, 2 grams of zinc 
(containing 0.002% or less iron) are added and the solution is warmed until 
most of the zinc has dissolved, which will result in the partial reduction of 
the uranium. When working with ordinary carnotite ores this step is un- 
necessary. The solution is cooled to room temperature (20 to 25° C.) and passed 
through a Jones redactor having a zinc column about 10*" long. All uranium 
is washed out of the zinc column by passing 130 ml. of water through tluJ 
redactor. Approximately six minutes are as a rule consumed in passing 
uranium solution and the wash water through the redactor. 

The reduced solution, which should have a volume of 250 ml. and con?^c- 
quently an acidity of approximately 6%, is transferred to a 400-ml. beakef 
cooled to 5® to 10° C., and treated with an excess of a cold, freshly prepared, 
6% solution of cupferron. If the solution contains less than 4 ml. of sulfuric 
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acid (sp.gr. 1,84) per 100 ml. the uranium precipitate will drag down aluminum 
and phosphorus, while if the amount of acid exceeds 8 ml. per 100 ml, of solu- 
tion, the precipitation of the uranium will not be quantitative. For this 
reason it is important that the amount of acid present in the solution be known 
and that the acidity be adjusted to approximately 5% by appropriate dilution. 
The precipitate does not begin to form until from five to ten ml. of the reagent 
have been added. If uranium is present it will be completely thrown down as a 
brown crystalline precipitate having the composition U(C6H5N20z)4. Some 
iishless paper pulp is added and the precipitate is filtered on a 9-cm, paper and 
washed eighteen or twenty times with cold 4% sulfuric acid. Aluminum, 
rliromium, manganese, calcium, magnesium, phosphorus, and zinc (from the 
reduntor) pass quantitatively into the filtrate. 

The precipitate is ignited in a large weighed platinum crucible at a very 
hv^ nd hmt until the carbon has been destroyed. Tlie presence of the paper 
pulp is quite essential since it causes the precipitate to form a porous, friable 
luass, easily penetrated by air or oxygen, thus rendering it much easier to burn 
oil the carbon and oxidize the uranium to UsOa. The temi^erature is then 
increased to 1050° to 1100° C. for approximately 15 minutes. The crucible 
and its contents are cooled in a desiccator and weighed. Multiplication of the 
weight of the uraiioso-uranic oxide, UsOg, by 0.8481 and divided by the weight 
of .sample taken, gives the percentage of uranium in the sample. 

If desired, the result obtained by weighing the UsOb can be checked by 
fusing the precipitate with a small amount of potassium pyrosulfate and dis- 
snlving the fusion in 100 ml. of C% sulfuric acid. If the amount of uranium 
exceeds 0.3 gram, the solution is given a preliminary reduction by adding 2 
grains of zinc (0.002% or le.ss iron). The solution is cooled to room temperature 
passed through a Jones reductor, stirred vigorously for from three to five 
minutes, and titrated with 0.05 N or 0.1 N pota.ssium permanganate (each 
ml. equals 0.005955 or 0.01101 gram uranium) which has been standardized 
against sodium oxalate obtained from the Bureau of Standards. The time 
required for passing the solution and 100 ml. of wash water through the reductor 
is approximately five minutes. 

In titrating a uranium solution with permanganate it is necessary to deter- 
mine a ‘‘blank'' on the reductor and reagents and, in addition, a “blank'’ is 
run to determine the volume of permanganate required to produce a pink 
color to the yellow solution of the uranyl sulfate. The “ blank” (usually about 
0.1 ml.) on the redactor and reagents is conducted in exactly the same way 
tlu: determination was made except that 100 ml. of 6% sulfuric acid is sub- 
Ktituted fur the uranium solution. The “blank” (varies with the amount of 
uranium involved; however, not more than 0.1 ml. of 0.1 N KMn 04 is required 
to produce a pink tint to a solution containing 0.3000 gram uranium) is run 
m tlie following manner: In a regular analysis after reducing and titrating the 
uranium, the solution is treated with several drops (sulficieiit amount to dis- 
phargo the pink color of the permanganate) of approximately 0,1 N solution 
of ferrous ammonium sulfate, and the excess of ferrous iron over that required 
to destroy the excess of permanganate is oxidized by adding 8 ml. of 15% 
animonium persulfate solution and stirrmg the solution vigorously for one minute. 
Idle reaction that occurs is shown by the following equation: 

2FeS04+(NH4)*S20B=Fe2(S04)j+(NH4)2S04. 
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A 0.1 N solution of potassium permanganate is then carefully run into the 
liquid with constant stirring until the first permanent pink tinge appears. 
The volume of 0.1 N KMn 04 required to produce the pink color constitutes the 
blank due to the yellow color of the uranyl sulfate. 

Therefore, in a regular analysis, the volume of 0.1 N KMn 04 remaining 
after deducting the blank'' on the reductor, rmgmts and that due to the 
ence of ydlow color of the uranyl mlfai^i multiplied by .01190, gives the weight 
of uranium in the sample. 

THE HYDROCHLORIC ACID REDUCTION METHOD FOR THE 
DETERMINATION OF VANADIUM 

This method is recommended as being excellent for the determination of 
vanadium (no provision is made for the determination of uranium) in vanadi- 
nite, mottramite, or other ores or concentrates which can be completely or 
almost completely decomposed with acids. The process was originally pro- 
posed by Campagne and modified and perfected by A. M. Smoot of Ledoiix k 
Company, who discovered that the reduction of the vanadium to the quad- 
rivalent form is complete even in the presence of a large amount of sulfuric 
acid proMed sufficient ferric iron is present. None of the elements ordinarily 
found in Vanadium orOvS, including copper, zinc, or arsenic, even when presciit 
in large amounts, interfere. 

From two to 5 grams of the lOO-mesh .sample of the ore or concentrate, the 
amount used being determined by the vanadium content, are heated in a 
600-ral. covered beaker with from 40 to fiO ml. of hydrochloric* acid (sp.gr. 1.19) 
at a temperature of 50 to 60® C. until the decomposition appears to be complete. 
To oxidize any carl)onaceous matter, potassium chlorate is next added, a little 
at a time, until a total weight of about 2 gram.s has been introduced. Twenty 
ml. of sulfuric acid (1 to 1) are added and the solution is evaporated until fumes 
of sulfur trioxide are freely evolved. Approximately 100 ml. of water are then 
introduced cautiously and the solution is boiled and filtered into a 500-ml. 
Erlenmeyer flask. The precipitate of lead sulfate, silica, etc., is treated to 
recover any vanadium as given in the second paragraph of Method 1, the solu- 
tion of any material remaining after the lead sulfate has been extracted and 
the silica volatilized being added to the Erlepmeycr flask containing the main 
solution. 

Five ml. of nitric acid (sp.gr. 1.42) are added to the sulfuric acid 
solution containing all of the vanadium and the liquid is evaporated to m 
volume of approximately 40 ml. A sufficient volume of a solution of potassium 
permanganate (25 grams per liter) to give a strong pink color is next intro- 
duced from a dropping bottle, and the evaporation is continued until fumes o 
sulfur trioxide ap|)ear. After having allow^ed the flask and its contents to coo 
somewhat, 20 ml. of sulfuric acid (1 to 1) and 50 ml. of hydrochloric acid 
(sp. p. 1.19) are added in the order mentioned. A weight of ferric sulfate uj 
chloride containing a weight of iron approximately equal to that of the vanathnni 
present in the solution of the ore is next introduced and the solution is then 
boiled down to a volume of about 30 ml. Twenty-five milliliters of hydro- 
chloric acid (sp.gr. 1.19) are added and the liquid is boiled down m rapidly 
poBsibie without causing “bumping" until the hydrochloric acid has been 
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expelled and sulfur trioxide begins to come off. The flask is kept on the hot 
plate for a period of 10 minutes at a sufficiently high temperature to cause the 
rapid expulsion of sulfur trioxide, when it is removed and allowed to cool. 
Long continued fuming (more than twenty minutes) will cause the re-oxidation 
of some of the quadrivalent vanadium to the quinquivalent state. Approxi- 
mately 50 ml. of cold water and five ml. of phosphoric acid (syrup, 
sp.gr. 1.72) are then added and the solution is diluted with hot water to 350 
ml., heated until all soluble matter has dissolved, cooled, and titrated at 
20“-25“ C. with 0.05 N or 0.1 N potas.sium permanganate (the former for low 
vanadium and the latter for high vanadium products) which has been stand- 
ardized against pure sodium oxalate obtained from the Bureau of Standards. 
The completion of the reaction is marked by the development of a pink color 
which Tcmiiim permanent fw 30 seconds. 

The “blank" (usually about 0.1 ml.) is run in the following manner; In 
a regular analysis after completing the determination, the solution is imme- 
diately treated with one drop {just sufficient amount to discharge the pink color 
of the permanganate) of approximately 0.1 N ferrous ammonium sulfate, and 
the excess of ferrous iron over that required to destroy the excess of per- 
manganate is oxidized by adding 8 ml. of 15% ammonium persulfate solution 
and stirring the solution mgoronsly for one minute. The reaction that occurs is 
shown by the following equation: 

2FeS04+ (NHO aS.O, = FefSO^) s + (x\H0 jS04. 

A 0.1 N solution of potassium permanganate is then carefully run into the 
liquid with constant stirring until the first permanent pink tinge appears. 
The volume of 0.1 N KMn 04 required to produce the pink color constitutes the 
■' blank ” due to the yellow' color of the vanadic acid. 


FUSION METHOD FOR THE DETERMINATION OF VANADIUM 
IN ORES CONTAINING ONLY SMALL AMOUNTS OF 
COFFER OR ZINC‘< 

This method, which can be used for the determination of vanadium in any 
'>f its ores except those containing significant amounts of copper or zinc, in- 
I'ludcs no provision for the determination of uranium. It is especially apphcable 
to roscoelite, vanadiferous sandstones, or ores which contain large amounts of 
carl)onaceou8 matter. 

From one gram of the 100-mesh sample, the amount used being regulated 
by the Vanadium content of the ore, are fused with 15 grams of sodium peroxide 
in a 40 ml. pure iron crucible. The crucibles are stamped from No. 20 gauge 
(0..12*') thickness pure iron purchased in the form of sheets 12*' wdde by 12* long 
from the American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, Ohio. The contents of the 
I'rucible are fused carefully over the flame of a laboratory burner or in an 
I'li'ctric furnace. The fusion is best accomplished by holding the crucible with 
n pair of tongs and slowly revolving it around the outer edge of the flame until 
the contents have melted dowm quietly, care being taken not to raise the tem- 
perature so rapidly as to cause spattering. When the fusion is molten, a 

“ Method of the Electro Metallurgical Company. 
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Bli||;ht rotary motion is imparted to the crucible to stir up any unattacked 
particles of ore on the bottom and sides, the crucible and contents being main- 
tained at a very low red heat. Five minutes' heating is usually sufficient. 
Where a large (three or four gram) sample is used and difficulty is experienced 
in obtaining a fluid fusion, complete decomposition can often be secured by 
heating at a temperature just short of that necessary to melt the mixture. 

When cool, the crucible is placed in a 600-ml. beaker and treated with 150- 
200 ml. of warm water. The reaction between the water and the excess of 
sodium peroxide is quite violent, consequently care should be taken to avoid 
loss by spattering. The crucible is removed with a pair of tongs and rinsed 
with a jet of hot water. 

High grade vanadium oxide (about 80% VsOb) can often be conveniently 
decomposed in the following manner: Six-tenths gram of the 100-mosh sample 
is transferred to a 600-ml. beaker and treated with 15 ml. of water. Sodium 
peroxide is then added, a pinch at a time, with stirring, until decompositiun 
appears to have been effected. The solution is then Avarmed slightly to com- 
plete the reaction, Avhich required only a few minutes all told. 

The advantages of the sodium peroxide fusion are that it insures complete 
decomposition of the ore and thorough oxidation of carbonaceous matter, 
free sulfur, sulfides, etc., in a single, rapid clean-cut operation. 

The solution obtained as described in the preceding paragraphs is acidified 
with 50 ml. of sulfuric acid (1 : 1) and 15 ml. of nitric acid (sp.gr. 1.42). If 
the ore contains much lead, a precipitate of lead sulfate will be noticeable. 
Some scales of relatively inert magnetic iron oxide from the crucible will remain 
undisBolved. The solution is then cooled to room temperature preliminary to 
the titration of the vanadium. The vanadium is determined by the Am- 
monium Persulfate Method. 

AMMONIUM PERSULFATE METHOD 

One to 4 grams of the ore are fused with from 8 to 15 gram.s of sodium per- 
oxide and the fu.sion is dissolved in water, acidified with 70 ml. of sulfuric acid 
(1 : 1) and transferred to an 800-nil. beaker jar and diluted to 400 nil. ii-s 
previously described. Ores containing high percentages of lead should be 
treated as described under '' Method 2. The Hydrochloric Acid Reduction 
Method,’' paragraph 2, 

To the acid solution of the ore obtained as described by either of the above 
methods there is added, with constant stirring, an approximately 0.1 N soliitmn 
of KMn 04 (the titer of the solution need not be known) until a strong pinj^ 
color has developed which remains permanent for 30 seconds. The solution is 
Cooled to 15® C., then an approximately 0.1 N solution of ferrous ammonimn 
sulfate (it is unnecessary to determine the exact strength of this solution) 
run in with constant stirring until a drop of the solution when added rm 
spot plate to a drop of a 0.1% solution of potassium ferricyanidc results in the 
immediate formation of a blue color, showing that an excess of ferrous iron is 
present. A sufficient number of spot tests must be made so that only a com- 
paratively small excess of the reducing agent is added. Five milliliters 
of the ferrous ammonium sulfate are then introduced and after having 
the solution for one minute, the excess of ferrous salt over that required o 
reduce the vanadium is oxidized by adding 8 ml, of 15% ammonium persiilla e 
solution and vigoroiLsly aiiTring the liquid for om minute longer. The temper®' 
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ture of the solution should not exceed 18” C. when the persulfate is added and 
the titration with standard KMn 04 should be made at a temperature of 18 to 
20” C. The reactions which occur are shown by the following equations: 

2H,V04+2reS04+3H,S04 = V202(S04 )j+Fbs(S 04) +GHjO, 

2 FeS 04 + (NH 4 ) sS,0» = Fe 2 (S 04 ) , + (NH 4 ) !S 04 . 

A 0.05 N or 0.1 N solution of potassium permanganate is then run into 
the solution with constant stirring until a faint pink color, which remains per- 
manent for 30 seconds, has developed. 

5V202(S04)2+2KMri04+22H20 = 10HjV04+K2S04-f-2MnS04+7HzS04. 

The '' blank ” (usually about 0.1 ml.) is run in the following manner: 
In the regular analysis after completing the determination, the solution is 
immediately treated with one drop [jiist sufficient amount to discharge the pink 
color of the permanganate) of approximately 0.1 N ferrous ammonium sulfate, 
and the excess of ferrous iron over that required to destroy the excess of per- 
manganate is oxidized by adding 8 nd. of 15% ammonium persulfate solution 
and stirring the solution vigorously for one minute. The reaction that occurs 
is shoAvu by the following equation: 

2FeS04+(NH4)2Si0,-Fe2(804)»+(NH4)2S04. 

A 0.1 N solution of potassium permanganate is then carefully run into the 
liquid with constant stirring until the first permanent pink tinge appears. The 
volume of 0.1 KMUO 4 required to produce the pink color constitutes the 

blank " due to the yellow color of the vanadic acid. 

Therefore, the volume of 0.1 N KMn 04 required in the analysis, less the 
*' blank,’' multiplied by 0.005000, gives the weight of vanadium in the sample. 


PREPARATION AND STANDARDIZATION OF SOLUTIONS 

Ferrous Ammonium Sulfate, Approximately 0.1 N. — Prepared by dissolving 
49 grams of C.P. FeS 04 - (NIL) 2804 - CHaO in water, adding 10 ml. of sulfuric 
(sp.gr. 1.84) and making up with water to one liter at room temperature. 
(The exact titer of this solution need not l)e known.) 

Potassium Permanganate, Approximately 0.1 N.— Prepared by dissolving 
'118 grams of pure KMUO 4 in boiling distilled water, cooling to room tempera- 
ture, filtering on asbestos, making up to one liter and mixing thoroughly. The 
^ulution is standardized against pure sodium oxalate obtained from the National 
bureau of Standards according to their procedure. 
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ANALYSIS OF FERRO VANADIUM 

DETERMINATION OF VANADIUM 

Treat 0.5095 of the alloy, dried to 105“ C., in a 250-ml. covered beaker with 
60 ml. of sulfuric acid (1 : 2) and 25 ml. of nitric acid (1 : 1). If the alloy dues 
not decompose readily, add 2 or 3 ml. of hydrofluoric acid. When the reaction 
has abated, evaporate to copious fumes. Cool, add 100 ml. of water and boil 
until salts are in solution. Transfer the contents to a 600-nil. beaker and dilute 
to 300 jnl. with water. Cool the solution to 15 or 20‘* C. Add 0.1 N potassium 
permanganate until very strong pink color remains for a minute, and excess 
does no harm. Next reduce the vanadium by the use of approximately 0.1 N 
ferrous ammonium sulfate added until a drop withdrawn from the beaker and 
placed on a drop of potassium ferricyanide shows ferrous iron present; normally 
this reduction will take from 35 ml. to 40 ml. of solution. Add 3 ml. to 5 ml. 
in excess and stir for 1 minute, oxidize the excess ferrous ammonium sulfate 
with 15 ml. of 10% ammonium persulfate freshly made and stir vigorously for 
one minute. The temperature of the solution should not exceed 18“ C. when 
the persulfate is added and the titration with standard KMii()4 should be made 
at a temperature of 18 to 20“ C. 

Titrate the solution with an 0.1 N potassium pfirmanganate solution, 
added with constant stirring until a faint pink appears which will remain for 
1 minute. A blank test is made by dissolving 0.59 gram of ingot iron using 
the same concentration of acid as the test and putting the blank through all 
the operations of the analysis. This blank found is subtracted from the nuinbt?r 
ml. used in the test. Having used a factor weight (0.5095 gram) the number oF 
ml. used reads % vanadium in the alloy. 

Example. — 41.35 ml. 0.1 N potassium permanganate used in titration 

.15 ml. 1 N potassium permanganate used in blank run 
41.20 ml. or 41.20% vanadium in the alloy. 

Solutions required. Ammonium persulfate , — Ten grams of the salt dis- 
solved in 100 ml. of water. 

Potassium ferricyanide . — Ten grams of salt dissolved in 100 ml. of watnr. 

Ferrous ammonium sulfate approximately 0.1 N, Forty-nine grams of salt 
dissolved in water 30 ml. (1 : 3) sulfuric acid added and dilute to a liter. 

Potassium permanganate 0.1 N. Dissolve 3.2 g. of KMn04 in 1000 nd- 
distilled water, allows to age for at least 10 days and filter through purified 
asbestos. Standardize the permanganate solution against Bureau of Standards 
Standard sodium oxalate. One ml. of 0.1 N KMn04 is equivalent to O.OOfiOUd 
gram of vanadium in the following method. 

CARBON IN FERRO-VANADIUM 

1.3635 gms. of 100 mesh alloy are mixed with 2 gms. of red lead. 
charge is placed on an alumdum cushion in the combustion boat. The bnfi^t 
then placed in the electric furnace and burned at 1100“ C. for 10 
The CO2 is absorbed in Ascarite using Mid>rale type bulb. A good 
lead oxide usually contains 2 or 3 pointb of carbon. This blank must ‘ 
determined and a correction made for carbon found in the red lead. 
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DETERMINATION OF SILICON 

Dissolve 0.9344 (2 factor weights) using 20 ml. hydrochloric acid, 10 ml. 
nitric acid and 30 ml. (1-2) in a 600-ml. beaker; evaporate to copious fumes. 
Some samples of ferro vanadium containing silicon are not soluble in acid and 
must be fused. 0.4672 g. (1 factor weight) of the alloy are mixed with 6 to 8 
grams of sodium peroxide in an iron crucible and thoroughly mixed. The 
crucible is heated over a Meker burner near the top of the mixture while rotating 
the crucible. 

As the fusion progresses the crucible can be lowered in the hotter zone of the 
flame. With the proper rotation of crucible a melt can be obtained in which 
all the alloy is fused in about 3 minutes. The melt is allowed to cool and 
leached out in a platinum dish with water. The solution is acidihed with 
hydrochloric acid and 30 mi. sulfuric acid (cone.) added and evaporated to 
fumes. Cool the sulfuric acid solution obtained by either procedure and add 
200 ml. to 300 ml. of water and boil until all the salts are in solution. Filter on 
a 9-cm. paper, wash with hot hydrochloric acid (10 : 100) and hot water until 
iron and vanadium salts are removed and then wash free from acid with water. 
Transfer precipitate to a platinum crucible, ignite at 1100 to 1150“ C. for 40 
minutes. Weigh and purify precipitate by adding 4 drops sulfuric acid 
(cone.) and 10 ml. of hydrofluoric acid. Evaporate to dryness, ignite and weigh. 
Difference in weights divided by 2 or 1 (depending on amount taken) multiplied 
by 100 gives the silicon in the alloy. 

DETERMINATION OF VANADIUM IN CUPRO-VANADIUM, 
BRASSES AND BRONZES 

Dissolve 1.020 grams of cupro- vanadium in aqua regia. PN'^aporate to 
small bulk and add excess of peroxide of hydrogen. Dilute to 600 ml. and add 
ammonia until all copper goes into solution. Heat to boiling and add sufficient 
barium chloride solution to precipitate all the vanadium. ’Boil and filter. 
Wash all copper out of filter with hot ammonia water. Transfer the filter to 
a beaker, add 100 ml. 1 : 2 sulfuric acid, boil and filter on close filter paper. 
Titrate the filtrate with N/10 ferrous ammonium sulfate and N/10 potassium 
bichromate the same as in the case of the ferro alloy, except that this being a 
two-factor weight, the result must be divided by 2. 

Vanadium copper, brasses and bronzes are treated in the same manner 
t'Xcept that a ten-factor w^eight is used and the titration carried out with N/50 
f^olutioii instead of N/10. 


DETERMINATION OF VANADIUM IN STEEL 

^OLU.^rKTlUC-PHOSPHOMOLVBDATE MeTHOI) FOR DETERMINATION OF VaNADIITM 

Reagents. Ammonium MoJyMnfe.— See page 700 for phosphorus in steel. 
Ammonium Phosphate , — Fifty grams salt per liter of water. 

Acid Ammonium Sulfate , — Fifty milliliters concentrated H 2 S 04 , 950 ml. 
'vatnr and 15 ml. strong ammonium hydroxide. Use hot, 80“ C. 

Citric Acid.— One hundred milliliters concentrated HNOa and 1200 ml. 
^'ater. 
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Nitric Acid for Washing.— Tyrmiy milliliters concentrated HNO3 per liter. 

Potessium Permanganate Standard.— 0.^5 g. salt per liter of solution! 
Standardized against sodium oxalate. Adjust so that 1 ml. will equal 0.0005 g. 
vanadium, or 0 . 02 % on a 2.5-g. sample. One gram Na 2 C 204 = 0.7612 g. V. 

Pofazsium Permanganate^ for oxidation. Twenty-five grams salt per liter 
of solution. 

Sodium Bisulfite^ for reduction. Thirty grams salt per liter of solution. 

Procedure for Steel. — A sample of 2.5 g. of steel in a 300-ml. l^eaker or 
Erlenmeyer flask are dissolved in 50 ml. of the nitric acid, and to the boiling 
solution are added 6 ml. of the permanganate oxidation solution, the boiling 
being continued until Mri 02 precipitates. The precipitate is now' dissolved 
by cautious additions of sodium bisulfite solution and the boiling continued 
until no browrn fumes are evident. Now 5 ml. of ammonium phosphate solution 
are added and 10 g. arnmoiiiiim nitrate. The solution is removed from the heat 
and 50 ml. of ammonium molybdate reagent immediately added. After 
standing for 1 minute, the solution is agitated for 3 minutes, then alloAvcd to 
settle and the clear solution decanted through an asbestos filter, the residue is 
washed three times with hot acid ammonium sulfate reagent, decanting each 
time through the filter. The flask containing the bulk of the residue is placed 
under the filter. (The washings are best conducted ivith suction, using a bell 
jar filter.) The precipitate on the filter is dissolved by successive portions of 
hot concentrated H 2 SO 4 , catching the solution in the vessel containing the bulk 
of the precipitate. The precipitate is now dissolved by heating and to the 
solution a few’ drops of the nitric acid are added and the heating continued to 
strong fumes. 

The solution is cooled and hydrogen peroxide added in small quantities 
with vigorous shaking after each addition, until the solution takes on a deep 
brown color. The solution is again heated for 4 or 5 minutes, then cooled anil 
100 ml. of water added, the solution again heated to about 80° C. and titrated 
to a permanent pink color with standard potassium permanganate. 

Note. — If the peroxide treatment followed by heating does not result in a cIi Eir 
green or blue color, the solution should be evaporated to strong sulfuric acid fumis 
and the peroxide treatment repeated. The presence of nitric acid interferes with the 
reduction of vanadium. 

Vanadium in Steel — Ether Extra moN — II ydroculoriu Acid Reductiox 

Method 

Reagents. Hydrochloric Acid . — 600 ml, concentrated HCl and 400 jul. 
water. 

Sulfuric Acid . — Equal volumes of concentrated H 2 SO 1 and water. 

Other Reagents — See Phosphomolybdate Precipitation Method f<*i' 
Vanadium. 

Procedure. — A sample of 2.5 g. of steel in a 250-ml. beaker is dissolved in />0 
ml. of the HCl, and then small portions of HNOa added to oxidize the 
After expelling the brown fumes by heating, the solution is coolE?d and 
f erred to an 8 -oz. separatory funnel, together with the rinsings (small portion^^ 0 
HCl) of the beaker. Now 50 ml. of ether are added and the mixture shaken 
for 6 minutes. After settling for 1 minute the clear lower layer is drawn int'i 
another separatory funnel. The first funnel is treated with 10 ml. of concen 
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trated HCl, again shaken vigorously and the settling repeated, the lower layer 
being added to the solution in the second separatory funnel. The combined 
solutions in the second separatory funnel are treated ^ith 50 ml. of ether and 
shaken for 5 minutes, allowed to settle 1 minute and the clear lower layer drawn 
into a 150-nil. beaker. This aqueous solution is warmed gently to expel the 
ether, 25 ml. of the HiSOi (1 : 1) added and the mixture concentrated to 
strung fumes. After cooling, 25 ml. of water are added followed by a slight 
excess of potassium permanganate solution and the sample heated to boiling. 
Fifteen ml. of concentrated llCl are added and heat applied until the solution 
again fumes. The heating is continued for 10 minutes. After cooling, 100 ml. 
(if water arc added, the solution heated to 80° C. and titrated with standard 
potassium permanganate reagent to a permanent pink color. 

Notdb.—Id heating the soliitiim to expel the brovMi fumes of oxides of nitrogen, 
the solution should not he boiled. 

In prasence of chromium, the pink color will fade on standing owing to the oxidation 
of chromium. The oxidation of chromium Ls reduced by titrating the solution cold, 
but only ten seconds arc allowed for the pink color to remain. A blank must be run 
with the same amount of chromium and allowance made for its oxidation. The blank 
is conveniently made by putting a suitable amount of chrome steel or chrome-nickel 
.steel through the recommended procedure. Dy varying the amounts of steel and hence 
the amount of chromium in solution, data for a charted curve may be obtained that 
will be convenient fur a blank deduction. 

The assistance in the revision of this chapter given by Messrs. Jerome 
iStrausiS, Chief Research Engineer, and L. E. Harper, Chief Chemist, Vanadium 
Corporation of America, i.s acknowledged. Also that of Thomas R. Cunning- 
ham, Chief Chemist, for his courtesy in submitting methods standardized by 
the l^ilectru Metallurgical Company for analysis of vanadium ores, which appear 
ill this chapter. 



ZINC' 

Zn, at.wt. 65J8; 5p.jfT. 6.4B to T.U, m.p. 419° C.; b.^. 905° C.; oxu/e, ZnO 


Introductoiy Notes.— Although the alloys used by the Romans undoubtedly 
contained zinc and the name zinc was used by Paracelsus in the sixteenth 
century, a clear knowledge of zinc as a distinct metal was nut gained until the 
latter part of the seventeenth century, and an additional hundred years elapsed 
before the metal began to assume industrial importance. Zinc is now one of 
the most useful of the metals. It is an important constituent of a number of 
alloys as brass (Zn, Cu) and German silver (Zn, Cu, Ni) and die casting alloys 
(Zn, Cu, Al). Granulated zinc is a necessary substance in the cheiniciil 
laboratory. Its resistance to rusting makes zinc valuable as a protective 
coating on iron surfaces (galvanized iron). Considerable quantities of zinc arc 
used as anodes in electrical batteries. The oxide, ZiiO, is used as a pigment and 
chemical in rubber goods, including automobile tires, and e-xtensively as a paint 
pigment. It is used in glazes, in enamels, as an ointment, as dusting powder, 
etc. The chloride is used as a preservative of wood. The sulfide is a valuable 
white pigment; with barium sulfate it forms lithopone. Recently zinc and 
boron have been shown to be necessary to the growth of plants. 

Zinc is found in nature only in combined form. Its ores in order of com- 
mercial importance are the sulfide, zinc blend nr sphalerite; the carbonate, zinc 
spar or smithsonite; the silicate, willemite. The folloiving minerals are of less 
importance — calamine, a hydrated silicate, franklinite, a complex oxide con- 
taining iron, manganese and zinc. Certain chemical glasswares contain from 
3 - 11 % of zinc. Zinc determinations should not be made in these wares. 


DETECTION 

General Procedure.— Zinc is brought into solution by extraction of the 
with HCl and UNOj. The solution is evaporated to strong fumes with an 
excess of H^Oi and the HiS group is separated from an acid solution containing 
5 ml. of 1 : 1 H1SO4 in 100 ml. of solution. ZnS is precipitated by H:S from a 
faintly acid solution, so that neutralization of the solution from the previoo'^ 
group is necessary and acidification to 0.01 N. ZnS is white. 

Potassium ferrocyanide precipitates a white zinc ferrocyanide of compli’^' 
composition. (See method given under Volumetric Methods.) 

‘ Rewritten for the 5 th Edition by L. A. Wilson, Chief of Testing Department. 
Jersey Zino Co. The original chapto was by F. G. fireyer, L. B. Holstein and h- * ' 
Wilson. 
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In PrdBence of Iron-^Transfer 10 ml. of a Bolution of the sample to a 
small beaker; add 2 mL of 85% H 8 PO 4 (sp.gr. 1.7) to eliminate interference 
of Fe. Add 1 drop of copper-acid solution (0.5 g. Cu 804 ' 5 H 20 , 0.5 g. con- 
centrated H2SO4) 100 ml. H2O) and stir. Add mercuric-thiocyanate mixture 
(S g. HgCh) 9 g. NH4CNS, 100 ml. H2O), stir and allow to stand for 1 minute, 
Zn is indicated by a violet-colored precipitate. 

Blowpipe Tost. — Heat the finely powdered mineral on charcoal in the re- 
ducing flame of the blowpipe; ainc if present in amount exceeding 5 % will leave 
an incrustation vrhich is yellow when hot and white i-vhen cold. 

Cobalt Nitrate Test. — In the ZuS test free S may make the test doubtful. 
To identify dissolve the H 3 S precipitate in 5 ml, of 2 N HNO3, Prepare a ball 
of ignited asbestos, half the size of a pea, held by means of a platinum wire and 
dip into a solution of 0.05N Co(N 03)2 and ignite. Then dip the asbestos in 
the HNOr solution and again ignite. In presence of Zn the asbestos fiber is 
colored green (blue from Al). 


ESTIMATION 

The determination of zinc is called for in the buying and selling of ores for 
smelters, refuse material, e.g., from galvanizing plants, foundries, brass mills, 
and blast furnaces, in manufacture of brass, white metals, and alloys in general, 
paints and pigments, zinc chloride for preservation purposes, and in the con- 
trul work of smelting of zinc and lead ores. 

Preliminary. — The method to be followed in the estimation of zinc will 
depend largely on the nature of the material in which it occurs, the quantity 
present, and the experience of the analyst. Each of the methods outlined will 
give correct results only on the materials for which they are indicated, there 
being but one method recommended which is applicable to all zinciferous 
materials. It cannot be emphasized too strongly that each step has a definite 
purpose (which may not be at once apparent to the analyst making only an 
mieasional zinc determination), and no part of the procedure should be varied 
or omitted, excepting after abundant experience. 

Zinc compounds are readily extracted from ores by attack with acids, HCl 
^nd HNOa, the acid insoluble residue seldom containing zinc. 

During the analysis, if proper provision is not made for zinc, a portion 
will be occluded in the aluminum precipitate, while a portion will appear with 
Ibe magnesium ammonium precipitate. Unless the ammonium hydroxide 
precipitate is small, zinc should be separated as sulfide from acid solution, 
according to the procedure described later, the hydrogen sulfide group fijrst 
being removed. It should be kept in mind that copper and cadmium pre- 
cipitated from 0.4 N acid solutions are apt to occlude zinc. Zinc is precipe 
hiled quantitatively from 0.01 N solution of acid. 

^ Method of W. H. Hammond, Chemist-ADalyBt, 17, 14 (1928). 
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PREPARATION OF SAMPLE 

The representative sample should be ground to pass a lOO-mesh screen or 
finer. If the material contains shot metal, it should be screened out and the 
percentage present calculated. It is then treated as given under heading 
Material Containing Metallics, page 1067. 

MOISTURE DETERMINATION IN THE PULP 

One of the commonest causes of differences in zinc ore analysis is the failure 
to take moisture determinations on the pulp sample. 

In order that analyses made on the same pulp at different times and in 
different laboratories may be compared it is absolutely necessary that all 
determinations be corrected to a dry basis. It is not sufficient that the sample 
be dried before or after having been pulped, but a sajriple for moisture must 
be weighed out at the same time as the sample for analysis, and the analytical 
result corrected for the per cent of moisture found at the time of weighing. 
This is especially true on roasted zinc ores which contain sulfates of zinc, iron, 
and lime and which take up moisture quite rapidly under ordinary atmospheric 
conditions. 

The usual temperature for drying should be 110'’ C., but on special ores, 
e.g., those containing sulfates, it is necessary to dry at 250° C,, unless it is 
first shown that there is no loss of water above 110 ° C. 

The determination is best made by weighing approximately two grams 
in a small glass-stoppered weighing tube and drying to constant weight, tlie 
weighing tube being closed with the glass stopper as soon as the tube is taken 
from the drying oven. 

Ores. — Decomposition is best effected by attack with HCl, HNOj followed 
by the customary evaporation and separation of SiOo. Details are given under 
the methods of analysis. Addition of KC/lOs is recommended. 

Alloys. — Decomposition is effected by treatment of HCl, HNO3 or H 2 SO 4 . 
Details are given under the methods for determining zinc in alloys. 


SEPARATIONS 

Silica. — Evaporate with hydrochloric acid or take to fumes of sulfuric acid. 
The dehydration with sulfuric acid is complete and gives silica that is easily 
filtered and washed. 

Cadmium, Lead, Arsenic, Antimony, Bismuth and Copper. — Aluminum 
may be used to separate all the metals, except cadmium, the latter being only 
partially separated. The procedure is as given in the standard method. 

The separation may also be made as follows : Evaporate the solution of 
the zinciferous material to fumes with 7 ml. of 1 : 2 sulfuric acid. Cool, take 
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up in about 50 ml. of water and warm, add 10 ml. of 10% sodium thiosulfate, 
boil until evolution of sulfur dioxide ceases, then filter. Cadmium if present 
is not completely precipitated and should be removed as Cd 8 by precipitation 
with H 2 S. The procedure is (dven under Titration in Acid Solution separating 
Zinc as Sulfide. If the cadmium is removed with HzS it is not necessary to 
also use sodium thiosulfate since lead, arsenic, antimony, bismuth and copper 
are also removed. 

Iron, Aluminum and Manganese. — This separation may be effected by 
precipitation with ammonia and bromine, providing the quantities present are 
small. Wlien large amounts are present the basic acetate procedure is fol- 
lowed, or the zinc separated as sulfide in dilute sulfuric acid solution. 

Separation of Zinc from Aluminum, Iron, Cobalt, Nickel, Manganese and 
Chromium by Precipitation as Sulfide. — Zinc may be precipitated as sulfide 
by H 2 S from a solution with a hydrogen ion concentration ranging between 
pH 2 to pH 3. Tliis may be accomplished in a dilute sulfuric acid solution 
(0.01 N) according to the procedure recommended by G. Weiss and F. G. 
Brcyer as outlined in the volumetric method given on page 1000 , or from a 
formic acid solution as recommended by II. A. Fales and G. M. Ware.® Am- 
monium formate and citrate arc used as buffers to hold the hydrogen ion con- 
centration during the reaction with H 2 S. 

ZnS04+H2S = ZiiS+H2S04. 

The precipitate that forms in presence of dilute sulfuric acid is more readily 
filterable than that obtained in formic acid, according to the experience of W. 
W. Scott. Washing by decantation is advisable in any case. 

If the removal of the hydrogen sulfide group has been made with II 28 as 
described under Separations, the HgS is first exiKilIed and the acid cautiously 
neutralized with NH4OH until a slight precipitate forms. The acidity with 
II2SO4 is now carefully adjusted by addition of 0.1 N acid. The normality 
should be less than 0,01 N since the action of H^S will increase the acidity, 
so that allowance should be made for this. 


GRAVIMETRIC METHODS 

In the analysis of ores, separation of zinc from other elements, that inter- 
fere. in its determination, has been considered in previous paragraphs. Zinc 
best isolated as zinc sulfide, first removing the hydrogen sulfide group in 
acid concentration exceeding 0.4 N. A double precipitation is recom- 
J^tnded, especially if copper and cadmium are present. The filtrate, boiled 
fj^ee of HaS is neutralized, preferably with NH 4 OH (methyl red indicator) 

“ J. Am. Chem. Soc., 41, 487 (1919). 
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and then acidified, dropwisc, with very dilute H2SO4, bo that the normality 
is less than 0.01 N in respect to this acid (0.2 ml. concentrated H2SO4 per liter). 
Zinc is now separated as ZuS by precipitation with HsS, the solution being at 
room temperature. The precipitate is washed free of contamination by cold 
water. This treatment also applies to alloys. 

This precipitate may now be converted to the oxide by ignition to a tem- 
perature of 800°-900“ C. It may be converted to sulfate by dissolving in 
HCl and evaporating with H2SO4. It may be weighed as ZnS after a special 
treatment. It may be converted to zinc ammonium phosphate and so weighed, 
or ignited to pyrophosphate. It may be determined electrolytically. Further 
details follow. 


WEIGHING AS ZINC OXIDE 

Zinc is separated from interfering elements as outlined above. The zinc 
sulfide is filtered into a weighed Gooch crucible and washed. It i.s now ignited, 
preferablyin a muffle furnaceat a temperature of 900® C.f or an hour and weighed 
as ZnO. Since the oxide is hygroscopic, cooling must be effected in a desiccator 
and the weighing done rapidly. 

ZnO X 0.8034 = Zn 
WEIGHING AS SULFATE 

The zinc sulfide obtained as outlined above, after washing free of impurities, 
is dissolved in hydrochloric acid and the chloride treated in a weighed crucible 
with a slight excess of sulfuric acid. The solution is very cautiously evaporated 
to fumes of H2SO4, then cooled and a few drops of water added and the evap- 
oration repeated, heating finally to 500® C. 

ZnS04X0.4060 = Zn. 

Note. — At 650® C. the sulfate starts to decompose to ZnO and SO3. It may l>e com- 
pletely converted to the oxide by heating to 900-950® C. 

WEIGHING AS THE PHOSPHATE 

The phosphate method is generally considered to be the most accurate ol 
the gravimetric methods. The determination is applicable for deterniining 
zinc in ores and in alloys. In the analysis of a copper alloy such as brass the 
filtrate from the copper determination is taken for the estimation of zinc. 
Zinc is precipitated as phosphate from a neutral solution containing ammonium 
salts. From a cold solution a product of doubtful composition, probably tiu; 
normal phosphate Zn3(P04)2, an amorphous compound precipitates on addi- 
tion of the phosphate reagent. On heating to 60®-90® C. the precipitate be- 
comes crystalline and a compound having the formula Zn(NH4)P04-H20 is 
formed. The precipitation of zinc phosphate occurs only in a neutral solutwn. 
since the compounds are soluble in small concentrations of either hydrogeu 
ions or ammonium hydroxide. The crystaUine product loses its water m 
crystallization at 105® C. On strong ignition the pyrophosphate, 
formed. 
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Procedure. — The Bolution containing the zinc, free from elements of the 
previous groups and from elements precipitating as phosphates (see notes), 
ia carefully neutralized by adding NH4OH or HCl drop by drop using litmus 
paper or methyl orange as indicator. The volume of the solution should be 
50-100 ml. per 0.1 g of Zn present. Heat the solution nearly to boiling and add 
slowly a large excess of filtered diammoniuin hydrogen phosphate, (NH 4 ) 2 HP 04 , 
reagent (15 ml. of 10% solution per 0.1 g. Zn present). Heat gently until the 
precipitate becomes crystalline (more reagent may be necessary since about 
12 times the theoretical amount is advisable). Allow the solution to cool. 

Filter off the precipitate in a weighed Gooch crucible (filter paper will do. 
See notes). Wash with a 1% (NH 4 ) 2 HP 04 solution and finally with 50 ml. 
of cold water or 50% solution of alcohol. 

Dry the precipitate at 105° C. for an hour and weigh as Zn(NH 4 )P 04 . 
Multiply by 0.3664 = Z]i. If preferred ignite at low heat at first and then at 
11 cherry red and weigh as Zn 2 p 207 . 

Zn2P207X0.42l)0 = Zn. 

Notes. — Preparation of diammonium hydrogen phosphate reagent. Dissolve 15 
grains of the salt in a little water. TliLs is sufficient for over 1 gram of zinc. Carefully 
neutralize with NH4OH, added drop by drop, using phoiiolphthalein indicator. Dilute 
to UO ml. 

If filter paper is used in place of the Gooch crucible it is necessary to ignite the filter 
paper separately from the precipitate. 

If precipitation is condueteil in a cold solution the amoqihous Zn 3 (P 04 )s is formed. 
In presence of anunouiiun salts on heating the crystalline Zn(NH 4 )P 04 'H 20 forms. 

The solubility of the compound is about 5 mg. jwr liter of water (20*^ C.). The 
solubility is very much less in 50% alcohol. 

Free ammonia must not be present as the .soluble complex cation would 

form. 

Ill the analysis of brass the tin, lead and copper have been removed as SnOa, FbSOi 
and Cu. If iron is present it is precipitated as Fe(OH)a and filtered off. Zinc is deter- 
niined in the filtrate. In the analysis of an ore on removal of previous group elements 
Zn is Isolated os ZnS from a formic or a 0.01 N sulfuric acid solution to separate it from 
elements of the following groups. The sulfide is dissolved in fICl and zinc now deter- 
mined in a neutral solution. If there has been an exceptionally large accumulation of 
ammonium salts in operations prior to the zinc determination these should be destroyed 
hy the standard metnod of evaporation with nitric and hydrochloric acids before pre- 
cipitating the zinc aimnonium phosphate. 


ELECTROLYTIC METHODS 

The determination is best made from an alkaline solution or one slightly 
acid with acetic acid and containing a considerable amount of sodium acetate. 
Ihe alkaline solution tends to give high results, due to the presence of zinc 
(>xule or hydroxide in the deposit. The best results are obtained with a solu- 
b'Ui Weakly acid with one of the weaker organic acids. The procedure for 
use of acetate is as follows: 
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The zinc is separated from other elements by precipitating with hydrogen 
sulfide in dilute sulfuric acid solutioHi as given under the standard method. 
The precipitate is filtered and washed, dissolved in hot hydrochloric acid — 
5 ml. 1 : 1 sulfuric acid added and the whole evaporated to fumes to expel 
hydrochloric acid. Cool and dilute, neutralize with sodium hydrate solution, 
make slightly alkaline, then acidify with acetic acid, and add about 5 grams of 
sodium acetate. The volume of solution should now be about 100 to 125 ml. 
Electrolyze with a platinum gauze electrode with 0.5 ampere per 100 sq. cm. 

The electrolytic methods, on account of the special apparatus needed, the 
experience and care necessary to get reliable results, and the unavoidable errors 
involved in their use, are less desirable than the gravimetric oxide method 
and still less desirable than the ferroeyanide method. 


VOLUMETRIC METHODS 

STANDARD METHOD 

Titeation in Acid Solution — Separating Zinc as Sulfide 

General. — The method of separating zinc as sulfide in a solution slightly 
acid with sulfuric acid is of almost universal application and can be used on 
any class of zinciferous material that has come under the author’s observation. 
The steps fit together, so that copper and cadmium are easily separated and 
any zinc in the insoluble state, e.g., spinels, etc., can readily be looked for. 
The method of decomposing (taking to fumes of sulfuric acid) tends to take 
into solution material that would be overlooked in the rapid decompositions 
effected in other methods. Moreover, the use of the internal indicator gives 
a very sharp end-point, so that this method is fully as accurate as any gravi- 
metric method. The method is more time consuming than other methods 
given, but it is not designed for rapid routine work, but rather as a standard 
procedure that will give ab.solutely reliable results on all classes of material. 
This method is also recommended for routine work in case the analyst is called 
on to make only occasional zinc analyses. 

Solutions Required, — Sulfuric Acid 1 : 1. — Mix equal volumes of II 2 SO 4 
(sp.gr. 1.84) and water. 

Sodium Hydroxide. — Dissolve 20 g. of C.P. NaOH in 100 ml. of water. 

i5u//uric Acid 1 : 4. — Mix 200 ml. of 1 : 1 HzS 04 with 300 ml. of water. 

5iil/uric Acid 5%. — Mix 10 g. of H 2 SO 4 (sp.gr. 1.84) with 200 ml, of water. 

Hydrochloric Acid 1 : 4. — Mix 250 ml. of HCl (sp.gr. 1 . 20 ) with 1000 nd- 
water. 

Potassium Ferroqfanide. — Dissolve 34.8 g. of K 4 Fe(CN) b (C.P.) in 1000 n\l 
of water.^ Add 0.3 g. of K 8 Fe(CN)B before using. 

^The factor of the ferroeyanide solution will decrease with aging; more rapidly ^ 
first because of oxidation by dissolved air. Hence it is advisable to allow the solutif»'J 
to age for a week or two before using. For accurate work it is necessary to standarui 2 :i- 
the solution daily. 
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ferrous Sulfate . — Dissolve 1.26 g. of FeS 04 - TH-^O in water, add 3 ml. of HCl 
(sp.gr. 1 . 20 ) and dilute to 250 ml. Add about 1 g. of powdered aluminum. 

Method. — Weigh 1.0-l.r) g.'^ of sample into a tall 150-ml. pyrex (or similar 
zinc-free glass) beaker, add 15 ml, of HCl (sp.gr. 1 . 20 ) and 5 ml. of HNO 3 (sp.gr. 
1,42) and boil moderately in a covered beaker for one half hour. Wash off 
cover glass and sides of beaker, add 15 ml. of 1 : 1 sulfuric acid and evaporate to 
strong fumes of sulfuric acid. Cool, wash down sides of beaker, rub insoluble 
from bottom of beaker, dilute to 50 nil. and add 0.5 g. of zinc free 20 mesh 
nliimlnum.® Boil for 15 minutes, or until water white, cool and transfer to a 
200 -ml. graduated flask. Wash out beaker thoroughly, and make up to mark 
in flask. Mix well and filter through a dry filter paper. Pipette 100 ml.,'^ 
into a tall 400-ml. beaker. Add NaOH solution until just alkaline, add 1 ; 4 
sulfuric acid until neutral to methyl orange and then 3 ml. of 5% H 2 SO 4 . 
Dilute to 200 ml. and pass a steady stream of hydrogen sulfide gas through for 
40 minutes and let settle fur 10 minutes. Filter through a 11-cm. filter paper and 
wash precipitate and paper twice with cold w^ater. Then place original 400-ml. 
beaker under funnel, punch hole in filter pai)er and Avash precipitate back into 
beaker with hot water, l^it the IDS gas tube into a small beaker with 10 ml. of 
HCl (sp.gr. 1 . 20 ) and hot Avater, to dissolve the coating of ZnS. Wash down 
filter paper with this HCl solution, then wash filter paper and funnel stem 
three times with hot 1 : 4 HCl and hot W’ater, Boil off hydrogen sulfide, add 
K 1 ml. of NH 4 OH (sp.gr. 0.90), neutralize with HCl (sp.gr. 1.20) and add 3 ml. 
cxcCkSs. Dilute to 200 ml., heat to boiling and titrate as under standardization. 


Stand AMiz ATI ON of Potassium Fehrocyanidb Solution 

Method. — Weigh into tall 400-ml. beakers several portions of C.P. zinc * 
ranging from .30 to .35 g. Cover Avith water and dissolve on AAarm plate with 
10ml. of HCl (sp.gr. 1.20), Cool, add 13 ml. of NH4OH (sp.gr. 0.90), neutralize® 
Avith HCl (sp.gr. 1.20) and add 3 ml. in excess. Dilute to 200 ml, and heat 
to boiling. Add 0.3 ml. of ferrous sulfate solution. Pour about one-quarter 
of the solution into a 200-ml, beaker and run the standard potassium ferro- 
i‘yanide solution, while stirring, into the remaining portion to a considerable 
t'xcess. Add all excepting 1 to 2 ml. of the solution in the 200-ml. beaker 
Aod continue the addition of standard solution until the end point is passed 
hy a few drops.^® Add the remainder of the solution in the 200-ml. beaker 

® The amo\mt of sample taken should be such that .25 g. to -35 g. of Zn are titrated. 
IVhcn the desired amount is not present it is necessary to ^d additional KaFe(CN)B to 
produce, the proper end jpoint colors. The addition of three drops of a 1 % solution of 
h3Fn(CN)i before titratmg is recommended. 

® Granulated aluminum should he tested for zinc. In case ore carries copper, it is 
avf 41 to add a few drops of a saturated solution of sodium thiosulfate. Cadmium is 
partially precipitated but goes back in solution. 

^ The lOO-ml. pipette should be graduated to deliver one-half the contents of the 
^00-ml, flask. * 

** Zinc sticks (C,P.) are rolled down to about .010'^ thickness and the surface cleaned 
'jy wiping with a^line. 

" Use a small piece of litmus paper. 

3tir vigorously at this point to complete all the reactions. 
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and wash out with water. Continue the titration one to two drops at a time 
until the end point is reached.^^ 

To Separate Cadmium as Sulfide. — After measuring 100 ml. of the filtrate 
add 5 ml. of 1 : 1 sulfuric acid and pass a rapid stream of hydrogen sulfide 
through the solution for fifteen minutes. Add dilute ammonia, a drop at a 
time until yellow cadmium sulfide precipitates. Then heat the solution to 
70" to 90® C. and continue to pass hydrogen sulfide for a few minutes. Filter 
at once through a close paper previously packed by washing with a polj^ulfide, 
an acid and water.'^ The precipitate is washed with cold 8 to 10% sulfuric 
acid and finally with hot water. The filtrate is boiled to remove hydrogen 
sulfide, cooled, neutralized and the zinc sulfide precipitated as in the method. 

Procedure for Materials Containing High Iron and Manganese. — The 
ZnS precipitate prepared as above will be contaminated with iron and man- 
ganese when the sample contains excessive amounts of these elements. As 
iron interferes with the end point and manganese will titrate in similar manner 
to zinc neither may be present in the solution to be titrated. The quantity 
of iron and manganese contamination may be reduced to a negligible amount 
by slightly increasing the acid concentration of the solution before precipita- 
tion. For materials high in iron and manganese add 5 ml. excess of r)% 
H 2 SO 4 in place of 3 ml. excess given above. A second precipitation of the 
ZnS precipitate will serve the same purpose. 

Procedure with Material Containing Insoluble Zinc. — Proceed as usual up 
to point where the solution is to be reduced. Filter off the silica and insoluble 
material, wash with hot water and reserve the filtrate. Burn the insoluble 
residue in a platinum crucible, taking the usual precautions in case lead is 
present. Fume off the silica with hydrofluoric and sulfuric acids and fuse with 
sodium carbonate. Dissolve in water and sulfuric acid and add to the filtrate 
above and proceed as in the regular method. 


Discussion on Separating Zinc as Zinc Sulfide and Titrating 

IN Acid Solution 

Precipitation. — The method of precipitating zinc as sulfide in sulfuric acid 
solution was investigated by G. Weiss (Inaugural Dissertation, Mtinchen, 
1906), and the work confirmed by F. G. Breyer. The main points of Weiss’ 
paper are as follows: 

( 1 ) " Sulfate solutions are preferable to chlorides.” A N/10 chloride solu- 
tion is not completely precipitated by HjS. Furthermore, the precipitate of 
sulfide from HCl solution when quantitative is not crystalline and easy to 
filter like that obtained from sulfate solution. 

^ The change of color from blue to pea green is very sharp. It aliould be obspn^cd 
by looking down through the solution and not from the side. The change in color may 
be explained as follows : the few tenths of a milligram of ferrous iron sdded acts 
the ferricyanide giving the ferro-ferricyanide blue as long as the ferrocyonide is not u) 
excess. When it is in excess the blue is decomposed and gives the colorless fcrio- 
feiTocyanide. 

“ All the cadmium is separated, except about 0.05%, which does not interfero wj 1 
the titration at the given acidity. 
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( 2 ) " The concentration of a sulfate solution is Tvithout influence on the 
completeness of precipitation from N /10 down. That is for solutions con- 
taining at most 400 milligrams ZnO per 100 ml." 

(3) " Sulfate solutions of 400 milligrams ZnO per 100 ml. may be N/lOO 
acid with H 1 SO 4 before beginning the precipitation.” Even at acidity N /20 
before precipitation less than a milligram of zinc remains unprecipita^. 
According to Weiss, if the solution were diluted to 300 ml., 1.3 g. of HjS 04 
could be added or ml. of 20 % H3SO4, and still have the precipitation com- 
plete. Even if as much as 10 ml. of 20% acid were added the loss would still 
be only a little more than 1 milligram. Precipitating 300 milligrams from 
100 ml., however, only 100 milligrams or ml. of 20 % acid could be added. 
This means that when the solution becomes more acid than 550 milligrams 
of H3SO4 per 100 ml. the precipitation of ZnS ceases. Knowing approximately 
the zinc content of a solution one can easily calculate the 11:304 freed when 
the ZnS 04 is converted into ZnS, and the difference between 550 milligrams 
and this calculated H 38 O 4 is the amount of acid that may be added when 
precipitating from 100 ml. of solution. For 200 ml. of course more acid can 
be added, being the difference between 1.100 g. and the calculated H:S 04 
freed from the ZnS 04 . One and one-half times the amount of Zn judged to 
be present is close enough for the H 2 SO 4 freed. 

(4) “ The precipitation, under the above given conditions, is incomplete 
wlicn a slow current of hydrogen sulfide is used (about four bubbles per sec- 
ond). One mu.st work with as fast a stream ns possible without causing 
mechanical losses (at least eight bubbles per second).” Weiss is the first one 
to discuss this all-important question in the precipitation of ZnS. His expla- 
nation of the efficacy of the rapid stream of HsS is as follows: 

The precipitation takes place according to the following equation: 

ZnS 04 +H 2 Si=»ZnS-|-H 2 S 0 ,. 

Equilibrium is reached, i.e., the velocity becomes equal in both directions, and 
precipitation ceases when the amount of H 2 SO 1 per 100 ml. reaches a certain 
puint, under a given set of conditions. Let these conditions remain exactly 
tlie same with the exception of the HsS and have the active mass of that 
increased. The equilibrium will be displaced from left to right and as a con- 
sequence ZnS will come down in the presence of more acid than before. HjS 
is not very soluble in water at room temperature, but if one increases the 
surface of contact between the two the HiS is dissolved much more rapidly 
and consequently the mass of HaS active at any time greatly increased. This 
is exactly what is accomplished when the zinc solution is constantly kept full 
uf bubbles of HjS. One can easily see how greatly increased the mass of 
HzS would be in the extreme case, when the solution is all foam. 

(5) " A strong current of gas, like that called for above, wrill precipitate 
the usual amounts of zinc used in analytical operations in forty minutes.” 

( 6 ) " At temperatures above 50“ the precipitation is incomplete; further- 
more, at room temperature the ZnS comes down in a form suitable for fil- 
tration.” 

(7) '' Water only is required for washing the precipitates." 
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RAPID METHODS 

Titration in Add Solution with Outside Indicator ^ 

General. — This method is especially adapted to materml low in silica, 
alumina, iron, and manganese. When the operator gains experience in manip- 
ulation, it is possible to obtain good results on samples higher in these elements, 
but its haphazard use with materials high in these impurities is one of the chief 
causes of the common inaccuracy of zinc work. If copper or cadmium are 
present in quantities, the titration in acid solution, separating Zn as Zu8, is 
to be preferred for accurate work. 

S6luiions Required . — Extraction Solution . — 200 g. of commercial ammo- 
nium chloride dissolved in a mixture of 500 ml. of ammonia (sp.gr. 0.90) and 
750 ml. of water. 

Wash Solution . — 100 g. of C.P. ammonium chloride, 50 ml. of sp.gr. 0.90 
ammonia. Dissolve and dilute to 1 liter. 

Standard Ferrocyanide. — K4Fc(CN)ii-3H20 21.6 g. to tlie liter. 1 ml. 
= about 0.005 g. Zn or 1%. Standardize on about 0.2 g. of pure zinc. Dis- 
solve in 10 ml. of HCl. Dilute somewhat, neutralize, complete the dilution, 
heat and titrate precisely as described below. No hltration or H:>S water is 
necessary. 

Method. — Weigh 0.5 g. of ore into an 8 oz. Erlenmeyer flask. Add 5 ml. 
of HCl and 10 ml. of HNO3. Boil gently almost to dryness. Ilemove from 
the heat and add 12 ml. of HNO3 and 5 g. (measured) of KCIO3. Boil gently 
just to dryness, finishing by manipulating the flask (in holder) over a free 
flame. 

Add 35 ml. of Extraction kSolution and heat to boiling, boiling very gently 
until dLsintegration is complete. Now add 10-25 ml. of saturated bromine 
w'ater, according as manganese contents appear low or high, as indicated by 
brown color of residue. Boil a minute or two longer and then filter through 
an 11-cm. filter containing a small moistened w^ad of absorbent cotton in the 
apex. Receive filtrate in a 400-inl. beaker. Wash out the flask with hot 
water. Remove adhering residue with rubber-tipped glass rod, or dissolve it 
with a few drops of HCl, then add 5 ml., or an excess, of NII4OH and rinse 
into filter, finally washing out flask several times with hot water. Now wash 
filter and residue 10 times with hot Wash Solution. 

Add a little litmus paper to filtrate as indicator, stir and cautiously add 
HCl just to acidity, then 3 mi. in excess. Dilute, if necessary, to 2013-250 
ml. with hot water and heat nearly to boiling. Now add 50 ml. of saturated 
H2S water and then the hot liquid is ready for titration. 

Pour off about half the liquid as a reserve and titrate the balance until the 
end-point is passed. Use a spot-plate in which about 2 drops of a 15% solu- 
tion of uranium nitrate have previously been placed in each depression. Trans- 
fer the zinc solution to the spot-plate with a glass tube instead of a rod, takinf^ 
only a drop or two for each test, except for the final tests of the titration, when 
about of a ml. should be taken. After the first end-point is passed add n 
portion of the reserve and again pass the end-point. Repeat this, each time 
with more caution, until the reserve is reduced to about 5 ml. Now titrate, 

^ The above method, suggested by A. H. Low, is commonly used in zinc ore assays 
in the middle west. 
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6 dropn at a time, until the end is again observed, then pour the entire liquid, 
nr most of it, over the 5 ml. of the remaining reserve and then back into the 
same beaker again and finish the titration 2 drops at a time until the end-point, 
or brovii tinge, is plainly apparent. Read the burette. Allow a couple of 
minutes for the tests to fully develop and then deduct from the burette reading 
for as many tests as show and for 1 drop additional. Multiply the number of 
ml. of ferrocyanidc solution used by the percentage value of 1 ml. 

Notes. — Poti'issium chlorate is added to precipitate the manganese and to dilute 
the mass with salts facilitating tlie subsequent zinc extraction. The presence of HCl 
is uiidnsirabhr, hence an excess of HNOa should be present to expel HCl during evapora- 
tion. Bromine water is added to insure complete precipitation of manganese. 

The degree of acidity is important as it has a direct influence on the end point. 
Two drops (i.(\ one drop excess) are necessary to produce a color at the cud point, 
hence tliii deduction of one drop is made. 

Tlie zinc conipuiind formed lias approximately the following composition: 
KnZnFefC ■N)fi-Zn 2 Fe(C-X)B, the precipitating reagent is K 4 Fc(CN)o* 3 JIzO, tw'o mole- 
pules of tliis reagent (422.37 g.X2) precipitate three atoms of zinc (65.38x3) hence a 
reiigi’iit coiiiainiiig 21.54 g. is equivalent to 5 g. of zinc or to 0.005 g. Zn per ml. 

During the titration witii ixitiussium ferrocyanide with too rapid addition of tlio 
reagent ii false end-iioint is obtained. This is recognized by the fact that an additional 
aninuni of reagent causes no deepening of the brown color with the uranium indicator. 
Witli additional reagent, heating and stirring no further brown color is produced. 
When the true end-point is reached an addition of more ferrocyanide results in a deeper 
color of the spot test. The solution stirred and boiled still gives the test. 

If considerable copper and lead are present in the ore, it is advisable to remove these 
from the solution. The addition of paper pulp assists in the settling of the sulfides, 
enabling a test bo be made with the clear supernatant solution. W"ith the dark sus- 
pended sulfides a sharp end-point can not be obtained, so that it is advisable to allow 
the solution to settle and test using the clear hquor. HzS present in large amount 
interferes. 


Diphenylamine Indicator for Titration 

General. — In botli of the previous methods the zinc may be determined by 
titration with potassium ferrocyanide using diphenylamine for an internal 
indicator as proposed by Cone anil Cady and slightly modified by Kolthoff.^® 

Solutions Required . — Diphenylamine Indicator . — Dissolve 1 g. of diphenyl- 
amine in 100 ml. of sulfuric acid (sp.gr. 1.84). 

Sulfuric Acid (30%) — mix 208 ml, of H 2 SO 4 (sp.gr. 1.84) with 600 ml. of 
water and dilute to 1 liter. 

Standard Ferrocyanide . — Dissolve 21.6 g. of K 4 Fe(CN)B- 3 H 20 and 0.3 g. 
of K 3 Fe(CN)B in 1000 ml. of water and standardize with C.P. zinc. 

Method. — The final solutions are neutralized with either NH4OH (sp.gr. 
0.90) or H 2 SO 4 (30%) dejMjnding on the previous method used. An excess of 
lo ml. of H 2 SO 4 (30%), 10 g, of NH4CI and 2 drops of the indicator are added. 
The solution is heated to 60® and titrated with standard potassium ferro- 
•’yanide until the blue color changes to a yellowish green. 

At the beginning of the titration the liquid appears blue and becomes in- 
<‘rwisingly darker, until at about 0.5 ml. before the true end point is reached 
the solution changes suddenly to yellowish green; but on standing for a few 

W. H. Cone and L. C. Cady, J. Am. Chem. Sod., 49, 3,56 (1927). 

1. M. Kolthoifi Chom. Weekblad, 24, 203j Kolthofi & Furman, Vol. Analysis, II. 
J- Wiley & Sons, Inc., N. Y., 1929, 
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seconds the color changes back to blue. The titration is continued drop by 
drop until the color changes to a yellowish green, which remains for 20 seconds. 

Note. — In case of over titration the excess of ferrocyanide may be determined by 
back titration with a standard zinc solution. 

The elements Cu, Co, Cd, Ni and A1 should be absent from the zinc solution. 

Titration in Alkaline Solution 

General. — This procedure is designed for rapid routine work on roasted or 
oxidized ores, especially those high in silica, alumina, iron, and manganese. 
It should only he used on unroasted Bulfide.s, copper, or high cadmium-bearing 
ores, when the operator has had long ex))erience. It is designed to give the 
zinc content of materials soluble in hydrochloric or nitric acid. For materials 
containing insoluble zinc, the titration in acid solution, in which zinc is sep- 
arated as sulfide, is preferred. 

Solutions Required. — Potassium Ferrocyanide, — 34.8 g. of pure salt in 1000 
ml. of water. One nil. = approximately 0.010 g. Zn. 

ferric Nitrate. — One part of salt in 6 parts of water. It is well to add a little 
nitric acid to prevent hydrolysis. 

Citric Acid. — One part of acid in 3 parts of water. 20 ml. of nitric acid 
should be added to each liter to prevent mould growth. 

Method. — For ores or materials containing above 50% Zn, weigh 1.0 g, 
of sample into a tall 400-ml. beaker. (For lower grade materials larger sample 
can be taken provided the iron content in the solution to be titrated does not 
exceed 400 mg.) Moisten the sample with water and add 25 mi. hydrochloric 
acid (sp.gr. 1.20). Rotate the beaker to prevent caking. Place on a hot plate 
or steam bath and evaporate to dryness,^® Add 40 mi. of nitric acid (sp.gr. 
1.42), cover wdth a w^atch cry-stal and boil oft all nitrous fumes. Then add 
to 4 g. of KClOa and boil to a volume of about 20 ml. Cool, wash off the watch 
crystal and sides of the beaker and dilute to about 100 ml. Wash into a 
fiOO-ml. graduated flask, make up to the mark and shake well. Filter through 
a close, dry, 24 cm. qualitative paper. Return the first portions of the filtrate 
until the filtrate comes through clear and colorless. 

Measure out 250 ml.^^ of the filtrate into a 600-ml. beaker, add ferric nitrnti; 
solution to bring the iron content up to approximately 350 mg. and proceed 
exactly a.s under standardization. 

Standardization. — Weigh into 600-ml. beakers several portions of C,P. 
zinc ranging from 0.4 to 6.5 g. Cover with water and dissolve with 10 ml. f'f 
HNOb (sp.gr 1.42). Boil gently for five minutes to remove the nitrous funi('^ 
and dilute to 250 ml. with water. 

Add 10 ml. of ferric nitrate solution and 20 ml. of citric acid solution. Neu- 
tralize with NH4OH (sp.gr. 0.00) using a piece of litmus paper as the indicator, 
and add 25 ml. in excess.^® Heat just to boiling and titrate with the ferro- 

“ The temperature of the hot plate should not be over 120® C. as ZnCli is appreciably 
volatile at higher iemperatures. 

The gr^uated naaks should be standardized against one another so that exactly 
half the sample is taken. 

The excess NH 4 OH depends on the amount of zinc present and should be varicu 
between 25 ml. for samples containing 0.4 to 0.5 g. of zinc to a few drops excess for sam- 
ples containing less than 0.05 g. of zinc. 
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cyanide sDlution, uBing 50% acetic acid as an external indicator placed in the 
depressions of a test plate. 

The end-point is a change in color from yellow to green produced by the 
formation of ferric ferrocyanide as soon as the ferrocyanide is in excess of the 
zinc and the solution is acidified by the acetic acid.^‘’ The end point may be 
approached by reserving a portion of the solution in a small beaker as given 
under titration in an acid solution with uranium nitrate as the outside indi- 
cator. 

A blank determination must be made and the value of this blank subtracted 
from the titrations of standardizations and samples. The blank titration is 
approximately 0.2 ml. Add only a few drops excess NH4OH to the blank 
determination. 

Procedure for Copper-Bearing Ores 

Either method is recommended; 

Separation of Copper by Aluminum. — The sample is treated as usual up 
to the point where manganese has l)een separated and 250 ml. of the clear 
filtrate measured out. Add 25 ml. of 1 : 1 sulfuric acid and evaporate to strong 
fumes, cool, dilute to 100 ml., add a gram or two of 20-meRh zinc-free aluminum. 
Heat until all the copper separates, filter, wash and proceed with the filtrate 
as ill the regular method, after oxidizing iron with a few drops of nitric acid. 

Separation of Copper by Hydrogen Sulfide. — After separation of the man- 
ganese with chlorate, sulfuric acid is added and the solution taken to fumes, 
as in above. Cool, dilute to 100 ml., and add sulfuric acid so that 12% is 
present. Warm slightly and pass hydrogen sulfide through the solution. 
Filter off the copper sulfide, wash, boil H2S out of the filtrate, and proceed as 
in the regular method, after oxidizing iron with a few drops of nitric acid. 

Material Containing Cadmium. — If the material contains cadmium in 
quantities sufficient to warrant separation (0.15% or more), it is best to use 
the titration in acid solution, separating zinc as sulfide. 

Material Containing Carbonaceous Matter. — If the material under exami- 
nation contains carbonaceous matter, coal, etc., it must be separated by taking 
to dryness with hydrochloric acid. Take up in acid and water, filter and 
wash, and evaporate the filtrate to dryness. Take up in nitric acid and pro- 
ceed as in the regular method. 

If the carbonaceous material is not removed, the manganese does not 
separate cleanly, due to the reducing action of carbonaceous compounds. 

Procedure for Material Containing Metallics. — On account of the lack of 
uniformity in the case of metallic zinciferous material containing lead and 
hon, it is well to work on large samples. Five or 10 g. of the metallics reduced 
tu as fine a size as possible are weighed out and dissolved in nitric acid. The 
nitrous fumes are boiled off and the whole made up to 500 ml. or 1000 ml. 
Fifty or 100 ml. are now pipetted off into a 600-mI. beaker and the zinc titrated 
Uij usual. In case the metallic portion contains manganese, which is unusual, 
it can be separated by the regular procedure. Copper is separated as given 
under Copper-bearing Ores. Material containing cadmium should be analyzed 
hy other methods, as given under Standard Procedure. 

It is necessary that the acetic acid bo zinc free so that it is advisable to redistill 
u lo remove traces of zinc it may contain or have taken up by standing in glass bottles 
f 'uitaining zinc. 
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DETERMINATION OF SMALL AMOUNTS OF ZINC 

Turbidity Method 

Solution Required. — Standard Zinc Solution.— Dissolve 0.1 g. of zinc 
(G.P.) in 10 ml. of HCl (sp.gr. 1 . 20 ) and dilute to 1000 ml. 1 ml. = 0.0001 g. Zn. 

Method.’" — Take an amount of sample such that it will contain between 
0.1 and 2.0 mg. of zinc. Dissolve the sample and take to fumes of sulfuric 
acid as directed in the procedure of the Standard Method. Dissolve the 
residue in water and adjust the acidity to contain about 5% free H 2 SO 4 and 
precipitate the heavy metals with HjS. 

Filter off the heavy metals and boil the filtrate to remove the HsS, cool, 
neutralize with NHtOH and add 10 ml. of fiO% citric acid solution. Heat the 
solution to boiling and, if no calcium citrate separates, add small quantities 
of calcium carbonate at a time until a precipitate of about 1.0 g. of calcium 
citrate is formed. Remove from heat and pass a stream of H :8 through the 
solution until it has cooled. Filter the solution through a small filter paper 
and wash with a 2 % solution of NH 4 CNS. Dissolve the precipitate in 3 ml. of 
HCl (sp.gr. 1 . 20 ) diluted to 10 ml. with water, and wash the paper with water. 

Wash the solution into a 100-ml. Ncssler tube and hold until a series of 
the standards covering the range in which the samples fall ha.s been prepared 
by measuring portions of the standard zinc solution into lOO-ml. Nessler tubes. 
Dilute the standard and sample solutions to about 90 ml. and add 3 ml. of HCl 
(ap.gr. 1 . 20 ) to the standard solutions, and 2 ml. of fcrrocyanide solution to 
all solutions. Dilute each Nessler tube to the mark and mix thoroughly. 
After standing for at least five minutes compare the turbidity of the standards 
and the sample. Calculate the percentage of zinc from the quantity of sample 
taken and the standard solution similar in turbidity to that of the sample. 

Volumetric Method 

Solutions Required. — Potassium Ferricyanide. — Dissolve 1 g. of KjFeff ’Nlo 
in 100 ml. of water. 

Diphenylamine Indicator. — Dissolve 1 g. of diphcnylamine in 100 ml. of 
H,S 04 (8p.gr. 1.84). 

Sta^ard Potassium Ferrocyanide. — Dissolve 7 g. of K 4 Fe(CN )6 in 1090 
ml. of water. 

Method. — Proceed as in the turbidity method. If the amount of ziuc 
present is between 1 mg. and 50 mg. it may be titrated as follows: 

Dilute the solution containing the ZnCL to 50 ml. and heat to 60° C. Add 
2 drops of potassium ferricyanide and 2 drops of diphenylamine indicator. 
Titrate with the standard potassium ferrocyanide. Standardize the ferro- 
cyanide by titrating portions of a standard zinc solution in the same manner. 
A blank determination should be made and all titrations should be corrected 
accordingly. 

*' M, Bodansky, J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 13, 696 (1921). 
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SPECIAL METHODS 
Detennination of Metallic Zinc in Zinc Dust 

Discussion* — There have been various methods proposed for determining 
the metallic zinc content of zinc dust. Most of these are based upon its 
reducing power. The latter may be determined by any one of many ways, 
although the results from different methods will not be concordant, due to the 
inaccuracies inherent with most of the methods. Potassium bichromate, 
iodate, ferric sulfate, and iodine have been used for measuring the reducing 
power of zinc dust. Fresenius also proposed dissolving the zinc dust in dilute 
sulfuric acid and after drying passing the hydrogen over heated copper oxide 
in a combustion tube, absorbing the water formed in a calcium chloride tube 
and weighing. 

There have also been methods devised based on the volume of hydrogen 
evolved when a sample of zinc dust is resolved in dilute acid. Several investi- 
gators have concluded from comparative investigations that the gasometric 
determination of the hydrogen evolved gives the most consistently accurate 
results. The best arrangement of apparatus for carrying out this hydrogen 
evolution method is shown in Fig. 128. The time required for a determination 
is about 13 ^ hours. 

Procedure. — One gram of zinc dust is weighed and transferred as rapidly 
ns possible to a small Krlenmeycr flask A, of 100 or 200 ml. capacity, in which 
is placed a piece of sheet platinum about 1.5 ciri. square. About 5 g. of clean 
iinoxidized ferrous sulfate crystals are added on top of the zinc dust and the 
flask nearly filled with distilled water saturated at room temperature with 
hydrogen gas. 

The object of adding the sheet platinum and ferrous sulfate is to increase 
the rate of hydrogen evolution by catalytic action. A further reason for 
adding the ferrous sulfate on top of the zinc dust sample is to coagulate the 
latter as much as possible when it becomes wetted, and thus prevent the float- 
ing of more than an unappreciable amount of the sample. 

The rubber stopper containing separatory funnel B and connecting C is 
tightly inserted into the neck of the flask. A little distilled water is poured 
into B and the three-way stopcock in C turned to connect the flask with the 
downward outlet. Enough water is now run in from the separatory funnel to 
displace all the air in the flask and the connecting tube through the bore in its 
stopcock. The stopcock in C is now turned so that the downward outlet is 
in connection with the measuring tube D. By raising the leveling bottle Ej 
(containing 10% sulfuric acid also saturated with hydrogen at room tempera- 
ture, all the gas in D is displaced. The stopcock in C is now turned through 
JIO degrees so as to connect the decomposing flask A with the measuring tube 
B. The system is hence completely filled with liquid and ready for the genera- 
tion of hydrogen. The measuring tube D has a total capacity of 400 ml. and 
graduated from 250 to 400 ml, by 0.25 ml. 

Thirty milliliters of 1 : 1 sulfuric acid are now poured into the separatory 
biniiel. A small portion of this acid is allowed to run into the decomposing 
flask until a brisk but not too rapid evolution of hydrogen takes place. The 
^(^id, being much heavier than water, settles to the bottom of the flask and 
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the action commences immediately. The gas evolved, together with some 
solution and a very small amount of sine dust passes over into the measuring 

tube, displacing the acid there. When the action 
in the decomposing flask has slowed down, more 
concentrated acid is introduced until all has been 
added. During this time the acid in the meas- 
uring tube and flask is shaken so as to wash 
down the particles of zinc dust from the upper 
parts of the flask and tube now filled with gas. 
The particles in the measuring tube on coming in 
contact with the 10% sulfuric acid are readily 
dissolved and generate their portion of hydrogen. 

When all the zinc dust has been dissolved, 
water is run in from the separatory funnel to 
force the hydrogen over into the measuring tube 
and to fill the flask and connecting tube with 
water through the stopcock which is then closed. 
After leveling with the leveling bottle the volume 
of hydrogen generated from the 1-g. sample at 
the prevailing atmospheric conditions is read 
from the measuring tube. The percentage of 
metallic zinc in the sample is then calculated 
from the following expression; 

Per cent of Metallic Zinc 

rX(P-p-fl)X0.201DO 
(l+0;003'670760“’ ’ 

Flo. 128. Aj^ratus for De- jjj V:= volume of gas in measuring tube 

at atmosphenc conditions, P = barometric pres- 
sure, p = vapor tension of water above 10% sulfuric acid at room tempera- 
ture, a = temp, correction for expansion of Hg in the barometer (this is 
approximately 0.130, and f-room temperature in ”0. 

Necessary Precautions. — To obtain results of the highest accuracy, it is 
necessary when w^eighing out samples of zinc dust which are very finely divided, 
to keep the time of exposure as small as possible in order to minimize the 
oxidation that takes place with the oxygen of the air. It is also highly impor- 
tant when samples are to be held, that they be kept in ground glass stoppered 
bottles, completely filled, and scaled with paraffin or wax. 

The two variables most likely to affect the results are temperature and baro- 
metric pressure. A change in the barometric pressure is practically always 
extended over a reasonable length of time. A careful reading of the barometer 
when the volume of gas in the measuring tube is read will eliminate any error 
from this source. A temperature change, on the other hand, affects not only 
the volume of gas, according to Charles' law, but also affects the vapor tension 
of water and hence the actual pressure of the hydrogen when measured. 

The rubber connection between the connecting and measuring tubes must 
be of heavy rubber and should be shellacked, 
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The vapor tension of water is slightly lower above 10% sulfuric acid than 
above pure water, and for accurate work should be used in place of the 
ordinary vapor tension tables. 

The result obtained should be corrected for any metallic impurities, as Fe, 
Al, etc., which evolve hydrogen when dissolved in sulfuric acid. 


ANALYSIS OF SLAB ZINC 

DETERMINATION OF IMPURITIES IN SLAB ZINC 

The rejection limits of the six grades of Slab Zinc (Spelter) considered by 
the American Society for Testing Materials are listed in the following: 


Grade 

Pb 

Not 

Over 

Fe 

Not 

Over 

Cd 

Not 

Over 

Sum 
Pb+Fe 
+ Cd 

Not 

Over 

Al 

No. In Spcjciul High Grado. . . . 

No. 1 High Grade 

No. 2 Intermediate 

No. .3 Brass Special 

No. 4 Selected 

No. 5 Prime Western 

.010%“ 

.07 

.20 

.00 

.80 

1.60 


.005% 

.07 

.50 

.50 

.75 

.010% 

.10' 

.50 

1.0 

1.25 

N one 

it 

II 

II 

II 


* Tentative limit Grade No. la Pb .007% max. 
‘Tentative limit Grade No. 1 Fe .02% ma.\. 


The following methods are the standard methods used in the laboratories 
of the New Jersey Zinc Company: 

Lead — ELEOT noLVTic Method 

Solutions Required. — Silver Nitrate (5%). — Dissolve 5 g. of AgNO, (C.P.) 
>0 100 ml. of distilled water. 

Nitric Acid (1 :1 ), — Mix 500 ml. of HNO» (sp.gr. 1.42) with 500 ml. of die- 
filled water. 

Apparatus Required. — Electrodes . — The electrodes recommended are of the 
stationary type. 

Anodes. — Platinum cylinder anodes 1.5 inch diameter made from perforated 
sheets having 288 holes per sq. in. ; 2.0 inches high, approximately 20 sq. in. 
(128 sq. cm.) area with 3.5 inch stem, 0.05 inch diameter. Cylinders must be 
sand blasted. 
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CathodeSn — Spiral cathodes each made from a piece of 0.03 inch diameter 
wire 16 inches long; seven spirals of 0.3B inch diameter extending 2.0 inches 
with stem of 3.5 inches. 

Method. — Grade No. la . — Weigh 86.0 g. of sample into a 1500-ml. beaker, 
cover and add 530 ml. of HNOs 1 : 1 in small portions. When solution is 
complete, add AgNOa solution to one drop excess,*^ cover and boil until the 
volume is about 200 ral.“'* Without cooling, transfer the solution to a 600-nil. 
beaker and dilute to 500 ml. with cold water. Electrolyze the hot solution, 
for 4 hours with a current density of 1 ampere per 100 sq. cm. AVash the 
anode three times with winter and dry for 30 minutes at a temperature of 
210° C. Cool and weigh. Calculate the percentage of lead as follows: 

U-J?)X10Q ^ 

100 

where A is the weight of the platinum electrode with deposit of PbOn, B is 
the weight of the platinum electrode initially. 

Grade No, 1 and 2. — AA'eigh the sample into a 500-ml. large mouth lilrlen- 
raeyer flask, add 75 ml. of w^ater and dissolve with HNOs (sp-gr. 1.42). (For 
Grade No. 1 take 17.32 g. and use 60 ml. of For Grade No. 2 take 

8.66 g. and use 40 ml. of HNOa.) When solution is complete add AgNOa solu- 
tion to one drop excess, “ cover and boil until the volume is al)out 75 
Without cooling, transfer the solution to a tall form 200-ml. honker, wash out 
flask with hot water and dilute to 100 ml, Electrtdyze the hot solution for 
2 hours with a current density of 1 ampere per 100 sq. cm. Wash the anodi;! 
three times with water and dry for 30 minutes at a temperature of 210“ C. 
Cool and weigh. 

Grade No. 3-4-5 . — Weigh 17.32 g. of sample into a 500-nil. large inoutli 
Erlenmeyer flask, add 75 ml. of water and 60 ml. of HXOa (sp.gr. 1.42) in small 
portions. When solution is complete add AgNOa solution to one drop excess,-^ 
cover and boil until the volume is about 75 ml.“ Cool, transfer to a 500-nil. 
graduated flask, and dilute to the mark. Mix and measure out 125 ml. (er]ual 
to 4,33 g. of sample) into a tall form 200-ml. beaker. Add 10 ml. of HXOs 
(sp.gr. 1.42) and boil for 10 minutes. Dilute to 1.90 ml. and electrolyze as 
directed under Grade No. 1 and 2. 

Only sufficient silver nitrate solution is addf^d dropwisc to precipitate any clilr)- 
rides prestmt. 

“ Jifjiling to this volume with the beaker cnverwl with a watch glas.s will removr all 
nitrous fumes. If nitrous acid or similar compounds nf nitrogen are not entirely rt‘- 
moved, complete deposition of Pb 02 will not l)c obtained. 

^ After dilution, the solution should be thoroughly mixed by stirring. The h i”- 
perature should be 70'’”-80” C. when placed on the stand for electrolysiH. During clct*- 
trolysis the beaker should be covered to prevent loss by spraying. 

"The washing is best performt3d by lowering tlie bmker of electrolyte out 
under the electrode and immediately replacing it with a beaker of distilled wJuri 
Willing is accomplished by moving the beaker of water up and down several 
This operation is repeated twice with fresh water. The current should be left * 
the last washing is finished. The first W’ashing of the electrode should be earned 
as soon as possible after the beaker of electrolyte has been removed, since the 
solution which remains on the electrode tends to redissolve the deposit of PbOa. 

“ Drying at 210° C. for 30 minutes is necessary to remove all but a trace of wa _ 
from the deposit. The deposit of Pb02 can be removed from the electrode by imnieri^i ^ 
in a hot nitric acid solution to w'hicli oxalic acid has been added. 
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The per cent of Pb can be calculated as above directly from the weight 
of the PbOs deposit as factor weights are used in all cases. 

Lead Auio Method 

Solution Required.— lead Acid.— Add 1 g. of lead acetate in 300 ml. of 
water to dilute sulfuric acid (300 ml. acid to 1800 ml. of water). Shake well, 
allow to cool and settle. Filter off the precipitated lead sulfate. By the use 
of this sulfuric acid saturated with lead, the solubility of lead sulfate need not 
be considered, the solution being brought back to the same concentration 
each time. 

Method.— Weigh 10 g. of the sample into a 40ff-ml. beaker and add 120 ml. 
of '* lead acid.” Wlien all but about 10% of the zinc is dissolved, filter and 
wash with lead acid, lletain the filtrate. Wash the metallics back into the 
beaker and dissolve in nitric acid. Add 40 ml. of “ lead acid ” and evaporate 
to strong fumes. Cool and add 3.5 ml. of water, which is the amount evap- 
orated from the “ lc.ad acid,” and heat to boiling. Add the filtrate containing 
most of the zinc and a little lead sulfate, stir and allow to settle over night. 
Killer on a Gooch crucilile, wash with lead acid, a mixture of alcohol and water 
(1 : 1), finally with alcohol and ignite inside a porcelain crucible a!id weigh 
as lead sulfate. 

IllON 

Solutions Required. — Sulfuric Acid (1 :4) . — Mix cautiously 200 ml. of HjSOi 
(sp.gr. 1.84) with 800 ml. of cold distilled water. 

Copper Sulfate. — Make a saturated solution of copper sulfate in distilled 
water. 

Standard Potassium Permanganate (A). — Di.ssolve 2.3 g. of KMnOt (G.P.) 
in 1000 ml. of boiled distilled water Mix thoroughly and allow to age at least 
14 day.s and standardize so that 1 ml. .shall be equivalent to .004 g. of Fe. This 
solution should be kept in a dark bottle away from direct light. 

Standard Potassium Permanganate (B). — Pipette 50 ml. of Standard 
Potas.sium Permanganate Solution (A) into a 500-ml. flask and dilute to the 
mark with boiled distilled water and mix thoroughly. This solution should 
be prepared each day it is used. 

Apparatus Required. — Bunsen Valve. — In a one-hole rubber stopper which 
will fit the neck of a 500-inl. Krlenincyur flask insert a short length of glass 
tubing. Over the upper end of the glass tube place a 2-inch length of soft 
rubber tubing. Seal the free end of the rubber tubing by inserting a piece of 
gliuss rod. In the rubber tubing make a longitudinal slit about long. 
When using moisten the slit with water. 

Method. — Grade No. la. — Weigh 100 g. of sample “ into a 1500-ml. beaker 
cover, add 400 ml. of HCl (sp.gr. 1.20) and, when the action has nearly stopped, 

“The KMnO^ is best dissolved in hot water. The solution shoidd be filtered 
through a.sbGsto8 and cooled before making up to volume. 

” The pipette and flask must be standardized; the piiK^tc to deliver one-tenth of 
Ok; contents of the flask. 

•' Foreign particles of iron contamination in drilled samples should be removed by 
spreading the sample on a clean, glazed paper and psasing a magUet back and forth 
through the drillmg. In the cose of samples made from hot metal poured into water 
Y'c sample should be placed on a 20-meBh clean brass screen uid carefully washed with 
uistilled water and dried before weighing. 
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add 25 ml. of HNO3 1.42). Allow to stand until solution is complete, 

then boil for 5 minutes. Dilute with 100 ml of water, neutralize with HN4OH 
(sp.gr. 0.90) and add sufficient excess to hold zinc salts in solution. Boil for 
5 minutes and allow* to stand on a warm plate for 30 minutes. Filter ^ while 
hot and wash the precipitate twice with hot water. Discard the filtrate. Dis- 
solve the precipitate with hot H2SO4 (1 : 4), catching the solution in the 
original beaker and wash the paper well with hot water. Neutralize with 
NH4OH (sp.gr. 0.90) and add 10 ml. in excess. Heat to boiling, filter wiiile 
hot and wash the precipitate w*ell with hot w^ater. Discard the filtrate. Place 
a 500-ml. Erlenmeyer flask under the funnel and dissolve the precipitate from 
the paper with hot H28O4 (1 :4) and wash well with hot w'ater. Add 5 g. of 
zinc foil (C.P.), 5-6 drops of CUSO4 solution and stopper immediately with 
a Bunsen valve. Allow to stand until the zinc foil has dissolved. Filter 
rapidly through cotton batting into a 500-ml. Erlenmeyer flask. Rinse the 
first flask with w-ater and w^ash the funnel and batting.®-* Titrate immediately 
to a faint pink end point with Standard Potassium Permanganate Solution 
(B). Make a blank determination in a similar manner. Calculate the per- 
centage of iron as follows: 

(A-B)X.0004 = %Fe, 

where A is the ml. of KMn04 solution required for the sample; B is the ml. 
of KMn04 solution required for the blank. 

Other Grades. — Weigh the sample 2* into a 600-nil. beaker, co\Tr, add 150 
ml. of water and dissolve in HCl (sp.gr. 1.20). (For Grade No. 1-2--3-4 take 
25 g. of sample and use 150 ml. of HCl; for Grade No. 5 take 10 g. of sample 
and use 60 ml. of HCl.) When solution is complete add 5 ml of HNO3 (sp.gr. 
1.42), boil for 5 minutes, neutralize with NH4OH (sp.gr. 0.90) and add sufli- 
cient excess to hold the zinc salts in solution. Continue as above. For 25 g. 
samples multiply the result by 4 and for 10 g. samples by 10. 

Standardization. — Weigh 0.15 g. of Bureau of Standards Standard Sample 
No. 40 Sodium Oxalate into a 400-ml. beaker. Add 200 to 250 ml of hot water 
(80®-tK)” C.) and 25 ml. of H2SO4 (1 : 4). Titrate at once ^vith the Potassium 
Permanganate Solution (A), stirring vigorously, to a permanent pink end point. 
Adjust the KMnOi solution so that the end point is reached at 31.25 ml wdth 
0.15 g. of Na2C204. One ml of this solution will be equivalent to .004 g. of Fe, 

Cadmium 

Solutions Required. — iSodiiim Sulfide (5%). — Dissolve 50 g. of NaOH (C.P ) 
in distilled water, dilute to 1000 ml and saturate with H2S gas. 

Sulfuric Acid (J : 5), — Mix cautiously 200 ml. of H2SO4 (sp.gr. 1.84) with 
1000 ml. of cold distilled water. 

i5u//unc Acid {1:1). — Mix cautiously 500 ml of H2SO4 (sp.gr. 1.84) with 
500 ml of cold distilled water. 

Sulfuric Acid {10%). — Mix cautiously 00 ml. of H2SO4 (sp.gr. 1.84) with 
1000 ml. of cold distilled water. 

Use a No. 40 Whatman 15 cm. filter or other similar paper. 

The copper sulfate hastens the action. 

" This will require from 1 to 2 hours. 

^ Keep the VDlume 300 ml. for titration. 
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Hydrochloric Acid {1 : 2). — Mix 500 ml. of HCl (Hp.gr. 1.20) with 1000 ml. 
of distilled water. 

Method. — Grade No, la. — Weigh 200 g. of sample into a 3000-ml. beaker. 
Add 650 ml. of HCl (sp.gr. 1.20) and after a few minutes carefully add 100 ml. 
of HNOg (sp.gr. 1.42) and boil until solution is complete. Dilute to 1000 ml. 
with water. Cool in running water and add 1000 ml. of NH4OH (sp.gr. 0.90) 
and stir until all zinc salts are in solution.’* Heat to about 80'’ C. and add 
slowly from a pipette 50 ml. of sodium sulfide solution with constant stirring 
and continue to stir for 5 minutes. Let settle on a warm plate for 30 minutes 
and filter.*'’ Wash beaker once wdth water. Transfer the paper with pre- 
cipitate to the 3000-ml. beaker,*** add 150 ml. of H2SO4 (1 : 5), cover and boil 
gently for several minutes, using a stirring rod to disintegrate the paper and 
effect solution of zinc and cadniiuni sulfides. 

Filter ^ into a marked OOO-ml. beaker ’’ and wash well with hot water. 
Cool, dilute to 400 ml. volume with water and add slowly with constant stirring 
25 ml. of sodium sulfide solution and continue stirring for about one minute.” 
Filter ^ and wash out beaker with cold w^ater. Discard the filtrate. 

Hold funnel with paper on its side over the marked 6(X)-ml. beaker and 
wash as much of the precipitate as possible into the beaker with hot H2SO4 
(1 : 5) using 30-40 nil.^“ Return funnel and beaker to filter stand, open flaps 
of filter paper and dissolve remaining precipitate with hot H 2 SO 4 (1 : 5) using 
enough to bring the volume to the 60-ml. mark.” Stir thoroughly to effect 
solution of the zinc sulfide and then wash the paper with hot water. Replace 
the flaps of the filter paper and reserve the funnel with paper for subsequent 
filtrations. 

Dilute the volume to the 250-ml. mark and reprecipitate as before with 
25 ml. of sodium sulfide solution. Filter through the reserved funnel and paper 
and transfer the precipitate to the marked 600-ml. beaker in the manner de- 
scribed in the preceding paragraph. 

Make two more precipitations in the same manner.'*® Wash the final pre- 

** Enough NH4OH must be added to dissolve all the zinc salts and have considerable 
in excess. 

^ Stirring briskly is necessary to assure precipitation of all the cadmium. 

“ The time required for filtering may be shortened by using a 15-cm. No. 2 What- 
man or similar paper on a 15-cin. lliichner funnel w4th suction. Rcfiltcring the first 
50 to 100 ml. may be necessary. 

“The small quantity of precipitate adhering to the sides of the Buchner funnel 
may be w^ashed out into the 3000-inl. beaker with part or all of the 100-ml. of H2SO4 
<1 : 5) called for in the method, 

”Use a 15-cm. No. 1 Whatman or similar paper. Most of the lead is removed as 
FbS 04 . The lead remaining is removed subsequently. CuS is insoluble in the HzSOi 
(1 : 5) and is removed \iith the lead. 

** The heights of 60, 250 and 400-ml. volumes should be mai ked on the 600-ml. beaker. 
Marking with colored lacquer or paint is quite satisfactory. 

” Enough zinc sulfide should bo precipitated with the cadmium to give a settled 
layer approximately H" after 10 minutes. When necessaiy' add additional NaiS 
solution. 

, The H1SO4 (1 : 5) wash bottle should be equipped with a nozzle which will deliver 
a fine stream. 

It is not essential that all the CdS be dissolved. 

^ The filtrate from the last precipitation should contain no zinc. A simple test is 
add 6 ml. of K 4 FeCN 6 solution (5%). Another precipitation should be made if the 
l-est shows zinc to be present. 
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cipitate well with cold water and transfer the paper to the 600-inl. beaker, 
add 30 ml. nf H 2 SO 4 (1 : 5), cover and boil gently for several minutes, using a 
stirring rod to disintegrate paper and effect solution of the cadmium sulfide. 
Dilute to no ml. with water, cool and filter into a tall form 200-ml. beaker and 
w^ash with cold H 2 SO 4 ( 10 %).^® 

Neutralize the filtrate with NH4OH (sp.gr. 0.90) using methyl orange as 
indicator.^^ Make the solution slightly acid with HiiSO/i (10%) and add 5 ml. 
in excess. Dilute to 150 ml. with water, mix thoroughly, and electrolyze for 
3 hours with a current density of one ampere per 100 sq. cm. Wash the 
cathode with water and alcohol (95%) and dry at 110° Cool and 
Treigh.^^ 

Calculate the percentage of cadmium as follow's: 

(.l-i?)X100_^, ... 

2 06 " ^ ^ * 

where A is the weight of platinum electrode with deposit of cadmium, B is 
the weight of the platinum electrode initially. 

OfAer Grades. — A sample of 10 (or 25) g. is taken and entirely dissolved 
in a tall 400-mL beaker with nitric acid, the snlutinn then treated with 2o 
(or 50) ml. of HnSOj (1 : 1) and evaporated to expel all nitric acid. After 
cooling, water is carefully added and the beaker heated until all the soluble 
salts have been dissolved. The lead sulfate is allowed to settle, filtered off 
and washed. The filtrate is diluted to 200 ml. and hydrogen sulfide gas passod 
through for 15-20 minutes. No precipitate will appear at first, so that a drop 
or two of ammonia is added and repeated at intervals until a considerablfi 
amount of zinc sulfide has been precipitated. The sulfides are filtered off and 
washed with cold w^ater. They are then dissolved with IlCl (1 : 2 ), catching 
in the original beaker, 15 nil. of H 2 S ()4 (1 : 1) added and taken to fumes. This 
is again diluted to 200 ml., hydrogen sulfide gas passed through and ammonia 
added as before to produce a precipitate of cadmium sulfide. This is treated 
as above and a third precipitation made.^^ The final precipitate is dissolved 
in HCl (1 : 2 ); 10 ml. of H 2 SO 4 (1 : 1) are added and the solution is evaporated 
to fumes and the cadmium determined electrolytically as directed under Grade 
No. la. For 10 g. samples, to determine the percentage of cadmium, multiply 
the weight of cadmium deposit in grams by 10 and for 25 g. samples multiply 
by 4. 

To remove remaining portion of lead as PbSOi. 

Should a wdiite preinpitatc form, indicating tin, filter through a small papfT. 

^Thc washing is best peirformed by lowering the beaker of electrolyte out from 
under the electrodes and immediately replacing it with a Ijeaker of distilleii watnr. 
Washing is accomplished by moving the beaker of whaler up and dowm several time.'i'. 
This operation is reiieated twice with fresh water and once wdth alcohol. The cunf-o . 
must be left nn until the last wooshing is finished. The first washing of the electrom’s 
inust be carried nut as soon os possible after the beaker of elcctrolyt.e has been » 

since the film of the solution w'hich remains on the electrode tends to redissolvc 
deposit. 

Drying should be no longer than necessary to avoid oxidation of the dep^f^h'* . 

Instead of determination by electrolysis, the Cd in the 20 (l-ml. beaker may ; 
precipitated with HiS gas, filtered on a weighed Gooch crucible, dried at 110“ C* a 
weighed as CdS. 
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Copper 

Solutions Required.— fl 2 S 04 (i :i).— Mix cautiously 500 ml. of H2SO4 (sp.gr. 
1.84) with 500 ml. of cold distilled water. 

Sodium Thiosulfate (25%).— Dissolve 25 g. of Na^SaOa-SH.O (C.P.) in dis- 
tilled water and dilute to 4OO ml, 

Mfric i4cfd (i :¥).— Mix 30 ml. of HNOg (sp.gr. 1.42) with 120 ml. of dis- 
tilled water. 

Nickel Sulfate Sofufion. — Dissolv'e 80 g. of NiS04’ CH^O in water and dilute 
to 1000 ml. 

Standard Copper Su//afe.— Dis.solve .3028 g. of CuSOroIInO (C.P.) in 
distilled water, add 5 ml. of II2SO4 (1 : 1) and dilute to exactly 1000 ml. 

Method —Weigh 100 g. of .sample into a 2()00-ml. beaker. Add 1000 ml. of 
IbiO, 25 ml. of nickel sulfate soliition and 225 rnl. of H2S()4 (1 : 1). After all 
the zinc has been dissolved, heat the solution to boiling and add 10 ml. of sodium 
tliiiKsulfate solution (25%). Boil until precipitate coagulates, let settle a few 
minutes. Filter and wash thoroughly with cold water. 

Transfer tlic ])aper and j)renipitatf* to the original beaker, add 50 ml. of IINO3 
(1 : 4) and boil gently for several minutes u.sing a stirring rod to disintegrate 
tlie paper and effect .solution of the copper sulfide. Filter into a 250-ml. 
beaker and wa.sh well with hot water. I)iscard the paper. 

Add 10 ml. of n-jS04 (1 : 1), evaporate to strong fumes, de.stroy the organic 
matter by adding HXOa (sp.gr. 1.42) dropwi.se to the hot acid solution and 
take to complete dryness over a Mekcr bunier. 

Take iii) in a few drops of II2SO4 (1 : 1) anil 10 ml. water. Ifeat to boiling, 
cool, filter into a oO-ml. b(^ake^ and wash filter well with cold water. Discard 
till* paijer. 

Reduce the volume of the filtrate to 2 to 3 ml. by boiling, neutralize 
with NII4OH (.sp.gr. 0.00) and add 2 ml. excess. Heat to boiling and filter, 
catching the filtrate in a small flat bottom color comparison tube, and wash 
with five l-inl. increments of cold water. (Volume in comparison tube should 
not exceed 10 ml.) 

Make a standard copper solution for comparison in a similar comparison 
tulie as follows: 

Add 2 drops II28O4 (1 : 1) to 3 ml, water, neutralize with NH4OII (sp.gr. 
0.00) and add 2 ml. in exce.ss. Then add standard copper solution from a 
Inirette until the blue color matches the color in the tube containing the 
f'<>pper from the sample when diluted to the same volume. 

Nickel sulfate accelnaUvs the action so tliiit care must be used not to add the 
02804 too ranidly. 

Use a No. 2 Whatman Ifi-c.m. filter or similar paper. 

Use II No. 1 Wlmtnmn 12,5 filler or similar paper. 

Use a No. 2 Whatman, l.o-cm. filter or similar imper. The lead is separated in 
tiiisfiltmtion. 

M paper as the iinlieator. 

Additions of 1-ml. incremeni^ are recommended. 

j^ lf the sample contains more than .001% Cu a smaller sample should be used or 

ioiquot of the final solution may be taken. Samples containing over .01 % Cu should 

cijinjileted clectrolytically as described under Standardization of Standard Copper 
■Sulfate Solution. 
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Calculate the percentage of copper as follows; 

(il-B)X.OOOlXlOO 


where A is the number of ml. of the standard coj)per solution required to 
equal the color of the sample, B is the number of ml. of the standard copper 
solution required to equal the color, if any, obtained by a blank determination, 
i.e. carrying all quantities of reagents and water through the procedure. 0.0001 
is the weight in grams of copper per ml. of standard copper solution. 


Standabdizatiqn of the Copper Sulfate Solution 

Method. — Measure 100 ml. of the copper sulfate solution into a tall form 
200-ml. beaker and add 2 ml. of HNO3 (sp.gr. 1.42) and 10 ml. of IIjS04 (1 : ]). 
Dilute to 150 ml. with water and electrolyze fur 3 hours with a current density 
of one ampere per 100 sq. cm. Wash the cathode with water, then with 
alcohol (95%) and dry at 110® C.^® in an oven. Cool and weigh. 

Calculate the grams of copper per ml. as follows ; 

A—B 

— -g. (,« per ml., 

where A is the weight of platinum electrode with deposit of copper, B is the 
w^eight of platinum electrode initially. 

ZINC IN METALLIC CADMIUM 

Solutions Required. — Sulfuric AM {1:1). — Mix cautiously 200 ml. of HzSOi 
(sp.gr. 1.84) with 200 ml. of cold distilled water. 

Hydrochloric Acid (i : 2) — Mix 300 ml. of HCl (sp.gr. 1.20) with 600 ml. 
of distilled water. 

Method. — Weigh 10 g, of sample into an 800-ml. beaker, add 200 ml. of water, 
cover beaker and add 25 ml. of HNO3 (sp.gr. 1.42). When action has ceased, 
add 15 ml. of H2SO4 (1 : 1), remove cover and evaporate to complete dryneas. 
Cool, add 200 ml. of water and 40 ml. of H2SO4 (1 : 1), cover, bring to a boil 
slowly and boil until all soluble salts are dissolved. Cool, make the volume 
400 ml., and pass a rapid stream of H2S gas through the solution for 15 min- 

The washing is best performed by lowering the beaker of electrolyte nut from 
imder the electrndes and immediately replacing it with a beaker of distilled water- 
Washing is accomplished by moving the beaker of water up and down several timo-s. 
This operation is repeated twice with fresh water and once with alcohol. The curiTril 
must be left on until the last washing is finished. The first washing of the electrodes 
must be carried out as soon as possible after the beaker of electrolyte has been removerl, 
since the film of the solution which remains on the electrode tends to redissolve th'* 
deposit. 

" Drying should be no longer than necessary to avoid oxidation of the deposit. 

^^The weight of copper smfate taken should make a solution which wul contain 
O.OOOl g. copper per 1 nu. If this strength is not obtained, aojust the solution and 1 
standardize as above. . 

“ The residue cake might crack the beaker if heated too strongly at first. It is H 
to break up the residue with a glass stirring rod before heating. 
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uteB." Allow to settle, and filter/'’ catching the filtrate in an 80Q-ml. beaker. 
Wash the precipitate once by decantation with water and transfer the pre- 
cipitate to the paper. Permit to drain, then remove the beaker containing 
filtrate and place it on warm plate to evaporate. 

Place beaker, in which the precipitation was made, under funnel and dis- 
solve the precipitate into the beaker by washing with HCl ( 1 : 2 ) washing 
finally with cold water. Add 15 ml. of H 2 KO 4 (1 : 1 ) to the solution and evap- 
orate to complete dryness. Cool,add200ml.of water aiid40nil.of H 2 S 04 ( 1 :1), 
cover, bring to a boil slowly and Vjoil until all soluble salts are dissolved. 
Cool, make the volume 400 ml. and pass a rapid stream of H^S gas through 
the solution for 15 minutes.*® Filter,®® w^ashing the precipitate once on the 
paper. Discard the paper and precipitate. Add this filtrate to that pre- 
viously obtained. 

Evaporate the combined filtrates to complete dryness. Cool, add 100 ml. 
of water and 25 ml. of H 2 SO 4 (1 : 1), heat to boiling, and boil until the soluble 
salts are dissolved. Cool, make the volume 400 ml. and pass a rapid stream 
of HnS gas through the solution for 15 minutes. Filter,®^ catching the filtrate 
in a 6 () 0 -ml. beaker and washing with cold water. Evaporate to complete 
dryness. Add 3 ml. of HCl (sp.gr. 1 . 20 ) and 20 ml. of water and heat until 
solution is complete. Cool and w^ash into a 100-ml. Nessler tube and estimate 
the zinc by the turbidirnetric method as described under " Determination of 
Small Amounts of Zinc.” 


ANALYSIS OF ZINC CHLORIDE SOLUTION 

The methods to be used for the analysis of zinc chloride solution or fused 
zinc chloride are essentially those given under the various chapters for the vari- 
ous elements. It seems advisable, however, to include a set of methods of 
analysis suitable for the commercial evaluation of zinc chloride. 

SpEcmc Guavity at 15° C, 

The specific gravity is determined by means of a picnometer. The volume 
is brought to the graduation after the solution in the picnometer has been 
brought to 15° C., using a w^ater bath. The weight of this volume of boiled 
distilled water is determined at 15° C., and the specific gravity of the zinc 
chloride solution calculated, compared to water at 15° C. 

Zinc (Manganese and Copper Absent) 

About 25 grams of the well shaken solution is weighed out in a weighing 
bottle and transferred to a 500 ml. graduated flask. Sufficient nitric acid is 
Added to clarify the solution upon dilution. The flask is filled to the mark with 
distilled water and thoroughly mixed. 

To precipitate the bulk of the cadmium as CdS. 

Use a l^cm. qualitative paper. This is a rough separation. Any CdS which 
Kodh through the paper will be removed later. 

Use a close 11-cm. paper. This is the final removal of the last traces of cadmium. 
Contributed by L. B. Holstein and L. A. Wilson. 
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A portion, approximately equivalent to one gram of ZnClz is accurately 
measured from a pipette or a burette and the zinc determined by titration with 
a standard potassium ferrocyanide solution as given under procedure for zinc 
in ores. 

Zinc (Manganese on Copper Present) 

If manganese or copper is present an aliquot portion is measured out and the 
manganese or copper separated according to the methods given under procedures 
for ores/ before titration with potassium ferrocyanide. 

Chlorine 

Another portion of this solution, approximately equivalent to 0.5 gram of 
ZnCls is measured off into a 500 ml. Erlenmeyer flask; 15 ml. of distilled water, 
100 ml. of standard N/10 silver nitrate solution and 40 ml. of nitric, acid arc 
added to the flask and boiled until all nitrous fumes are driven oil. After 
cooling, the excess silver nitrate is titrated with standard N/10 ammonium 
thiocyanate solution using 5 ml. of (1 :6) ferric nitrate solution as an indicator. 
A blank is run at the same time and the amount of chlorine determined from 
the difference in volumes of ammonium thiocyanate required. The factor for 
the standard ammonium thiocyanate .solution is best determined with C.P. 
sodium chloride. 


Sulfuric Anuydiude (SOa) 

Twenty-five ml. of the original well shaken solution of zinc chloride are 
measured off with a pipette into a 400 ml. beaker, diluted to 300 ml. with hot 
water and a few drops of hydrochloric acid added. Any insoluble matter is 
filtered off, 5 ml. of bromine water are added to the filtrate and the solution 
boiled until excess bromine Ls all driven off. The SOa in the filtrate is precipi- 
tated with 25 ml. of hot 10% barium chloride solution. After standing on the 
steam plate for 3 hrs., the barium sulfate is filtered off, ignited and weighed. 
The weight of the sample is determined from the specific gravity. 

Iron (Fe) 

A portion of the well shaken solution, equivalent to 10 grams of zinc is 
evaporated to a syrupy consistency and the iron determined by the colorimetric 
method as under spelter. 

In case the iron is too high to estimate coloriinetrically it is separated with 
ammonia, filtered off, washed with hot water and dissolved in hot dilute sulfuric 
acid. This solution is cooled, run through a Jones redactor and titrated with 
standard potassium permanganate solution, or the iron may be determined 
by the hydrogen sulfide method as given under analysis of slab zinc. 

Iron and Aluminum (FE203+AL20a) 

Either 10 or 20 ml. of the original well shaken solution are transferred to » 
200 ml. beaker, diluted with 150 ml. of water and hydrochloric acid added to a 
very faint excess (2 drops concentrated acid). A rapid stream of hydrogp^^ 
sulfide is passed through the solution for 30 to 40 minutes. The precipitate 
of zinc sulfide is filtered off and washed thoroughly^ The iUtrate is boiled for 
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about 16 minutes to remove hydrogen sulfide, cooled, sufficient bromine water 
added to more than oxidize all the iron, and then boiled to remove the excess 
bromine. Ammonium hydroxide is now added in slight excess, the precipitate 
of iron and alumina filtered off and washed with hot water. The precipitate is 
dissolved from the paper with hot hydrochloric acid (1 : 4) re-precipitated, 
filtered off, washed free from chlorides, ignited and weighed. 

Manganese (Mn) 

Either 10 or 20 ml. of the original well shaken solution are transferred to a 
400 ml. beaker, 25 nil. of sulfuric acid (1 : 1) added and evaporated to prac- 
tically complete expulsion of all excess sulfuric acid. Nitric acid (1 : 3) is 
now added and the manganese determined according to the bismuthate method. 

Limb (CaO) 

Twenty-five ml. of the well shaken solution are measured off with a pipette, 
a few drops of hydrochloric acid added, and the solution diluted to 150 ml. 
Twenty grams of aiiiinunium chloride and a fow^ drops of bromine water are 
added. The iron and manganese are precipitated by ammonia and filtered 
off after bringing to boiling. The filtrate is evaporated to 150 ml., the lime 
precipitated with 25 ml. of ammonium oxalate solution (saturated solution) and 
allowed to stand for 3 hours. Tlie calcium oxalate is filtered off and washed 
four times with hot water. A hole is then punched in the filter paper, the 
precipitate washed into a 400 ml. beaker with boiling water, 10 ml. of sulfuric 
acid (1 : 1) poured over the paper and the paper washed with boiling w^ater. 
The solution is diluted to 150 ml. with hot water and titrated with standard 
potassium permanganate solution. 

Magnesia (MgO) 

The filtrate and w^ashings from the lime determination is made slightly acid 
with hydrochloric acid and 15 ml. of a saturated solution of microcosniic salts 
added. The solution is cooled and the magnesia precipitated by the sliny 
addition of ammonia. Sufficient ammonia must be added to hold all zinc in 
Kolutioii, an excess of about 50 ml. being required. The precipitate after 
standing 12 hours is filtered off, and redissolved in hot 1 : 4 hydrochloric acid. 
Twenty grams of animonium chloride are added to this solution, then a few 
drops of microcosniic solution, and precipitation effected with ammonia as 
before, the excess of ammonia being only 10 ml. in this case. After standing 
12 hours, the precipitate is filtered off, w^ashed six times with 1 : 10 ammonia 
water, or until free from chlorides, ignited and weighed as Mg 2 P 207 . 

Alkalies (NaCI-|-KCl) 

A sample of about 10 grams is taken and made up to a volume of 500 ml. 
From this a portion equivalent to approximately 2 grams is measured off, 
t^lightly acidified with hydrochloric acid and the zinc precipitated with hydrogen 
sulfide. After filtering, the filtrate is made slightly alkaline with ammonia and 
tested with a small amount of ammonium sulfide, and any zinc, iron and man- 
Kaiiese precipitated is filtered off, The filtrate is acidified with HCl and boiled 
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for about thirty minutes to drive off the hydrogen sulfide. A small amount of 
bromine water is added and the boiling continued until the excess of bromine has 
been removed. The solution is diluted to about 200 ml. with hot water, and 10 
ml. of hot 10% BaCU solution added, to precipitate SOa. Without filtering off 
the barium sulfate, the solution is made ammoniacal, one gram of ammonium 
carbonate and 5 ml. of ammonium oxalate solution added and the precipitates 
allowed to settle in a warm place. The precipitate is filtered off, washed with 
hot water, and the combined filtrate and washings evaporated to dryness in a 
porcelain dish. The ammonium salts are completely driven off by ignition 
over a low flame. The residue remaining is dissolved in a small amount of 
water with two drops of hydrochloric acid, transferred to a weighed platinum 
dish, the porcelain dish being washed with a minimum amount of water, 
evaporated to dryness on a hot plate, and after cooling weighed. 

Any magnesia which may be present with the alkali chlorides is determined, 
calculated to MgCls and deducted from the w^cight of the salts in the dish. 
This difference is expressed as combined alkali chlorides KCl+NaCl. 

Copper 

Twenty ml, of solution are taken, 5 grams of ammonium chloride, 
and 20 ml. of ammonium hydroxide added, diluted to 100 ml. in a color com- 
parison tube and compared with a zinc chloride solution of equal strength, 
to which a measured amount of standard copper solution is added to give the 
same depth of color. If iron interferes with the color comparison, it should be 
filtered off before diluting to volume. When the color of copper present is 
over 0.05%, the determination should be carried out by some other method. 
See chapter on Copper, 

Barium (Ba) 

If sulfuric anhydride (SOa) is found to be present, it is not worth while to 
make a determination for barium. If no sulfuric anhydride is present, barium 
should be looked for and determined by diluting l(>-20 ml. to 300 ml. ivitli 
water^ adding slight excess of hydrochloric acid heating to boiling and pre- 
cipitating the barium with ammonium sulfate solution 10%. 


ANALYSIS or FUSED ZINC CHLORIDE 

The analysis of fused zinc chlgride for zinc, etc., is carried out by the same 
methods as given under Zinc Chloride Solution, working on a solution of the 
fused salt in water. This solution is made up by rapidly transferring nP' 
proximately 20 grams of fused salt to a weighing bottle, weighing, dissolving 
in water in h 2000 ml. graduated flask to which a few drops of nitric acid hns 
been added to prevent precipitation of basic zinc chloride, and filling to tlio 
mark. Aliquot portions are taken from this solution for the various deter- 
minations. 

Special determinations are sometimes called for with fused zinc chloricii? 
which is to be used for some special purpose. It is very essential that siu'h 
analyses be carried out carefully according to the method prescribed in order 
that the results, which are largely empirical, may be comparable.' One analyi^^^ 
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of this sort which is commonly called for is Basicity expressed in some empirical 
way to give a measure of the relative quantities of the basic zinc chloride, which 
will settle out upon dissolving fused zinc chloride in water* It may be ex- 
pressed as the volume of standard hydrochloric acid (usually N/2) required to 
neutralize 10 ml. of a 40® Baume solution of the fused zinc chloride, diluted with 
;i00 ml. of water, when using methyl orange as indicator, or the weight of basic 
chloride obtained by treating 10 grams of the sample, weighed in a weighing 
bottle, with 400 ml. of water, agitating to complete all possible solution, filtering 
off insoluble on a Gooch crucible and washing with water until combined filtrate 
and washings total just 1000 ml. 

Ammonia (NHa) 

It is often of value to know if ammonium chloride is present. A sample of 
5-10 grams is weighed and transferred to a 500 ml. distilling flask, 100 ml. of 
water, 50 ml. of sodium hydroxide (20%) and a small quantity of granulated 
zinc added. The ammonia and water are distilled over into an absorption 
bottle containing a measured quantity of standard acid. The excess of acid 
is titrated with standard alkali solution, using methyl orange. 

See chapter on Nitrogen, page 629, also Analysis of Paint Pigments, 
Volume II. 


DETERMINATION OF ZINC IN PIG LEAD 
A.S.T.M. Methods 

Solutions Required. — Nitric Acid (1 : 4), — Mix 200 ml. of HNO3 (sp.gr. 
1.42) with 800 ml. of distilled water. 

Sulfuric Acid {1 : 1). — Carefully pour, with stirring, 500 ml. of H2SO4 
(sp.gr. 1.84) into 500 ml. of distilled water. 

Acidulated Hydrogen Sulfide Water, — Add 20 ml. of HCl (sp.gr. 1.19) to 
1000 ml, of distilled water and saturate with hydrogen sulfide. 

Ammonium Thiocyanate Solution (2%). — Dissolve 20 g. of NH4CNS in 
1000 ml. of distilled water. 

/fydroc/i/oric Acid {1 : J). — Mix 100 ml. of HCI (sp.gr. 1.19) and 300 ml. of 
distilled water. 

Star[dard Zinc Sofuftcin {0.1 mg. of zinc per ml). — Dissolve exactly 0.1 g. 
ef TI. »S. Bureau of Standards pure zinc in 5 ml. of HCl (sp.gr. 1.19) and dilute 
to exactly 1000 ml, of distilled water. 

Potassium Ferrocyanide iSofufion. — Dissolve 34.8 of K4re(CN)B'3HaO in 
1000 ml. of distilled water. 

Method. — Dissolve 222.23 g, of the sample in 1100 ml. of HNOa (1 :4), 
using a 1300 ml. beaker. When the lead is dissolved, transfer the solution to 
2000 ml. graduated flask and add slowly 150 ml of H2SO4 (1 : 1). Cool, fill 
ihe flask to the mark and then pour the solution into a clean 3000 ml, flask 
provided with a rubber stopper. Rinse the measuring flask with exactly 50 ml. 
uf Water, which is equivalent to the volume of lead sulfate which is present. 
Mix the solution thoroughly by shaking, allow the precipitate to settle and filter 
tlirough a dry filter until 1800 mi. of filtrate has been obtained. 

^ The addition of granulated zinc aids in the expulsion of the ammonia by hydrogen 
‘termed with the sodium hydroxide. 
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Place exactly 1800 ml. of filtrate (equivalent to a 200-g. charge) in a No. 9 
porcelain evaporating dish and evaporate the solution to approximately 100 ml. 
Transfer the solution to a 600 ml. beaker, neutralize with ammonia, and then 
add 5 ml. of HCl (sp.gr. I.IR) for every 100 ml. of solution. Warm the solution 
and pass in a rapid current of hydrogen sulfide until it is saturated. Digest 
for 30 minutes on the steam bath, add an equal volume of water and again 
saturate with hydrogen sulfide. Filter and wash with acidulated H2S water. 

Discard the precipitate and evaporate the filtrate in glassware containing 
no zinc (such as Pyrex) until the volume of the solution is approximately 100 ml. 

Neutralize the solution with ammonium hydroxide, add 5 g. of citric acid, 
and warm until the acid is dissolved. Add small portions of calcium carbonate 
to the hot citric acid solution until about 1 g. of calcium citrate has separated and 
then jjass in a rapid current of H28 as the solution is allowed to cool. Allow the 
solution to stand for from 2 to 4 hours, part of the time on a water bath, until 
the supernatant liquid is clear. 

Collect the precipitate on a filter, w^ash with a 2% solution of ammonium 
thiocyanate and then dissolve the precipitate in hot dilute hydrochloric acid 
(1 : 3), If the solution has a reddish color (due to iron), the zinc must be 
reprecipitated as above. If the solution is clear, evaporate it to drynes.s on tlin 
steam bath, take up the residue in 3 ml. of HCl (sp.gr. 1.19), add 20 rnl. of 
water and filter if not perfectly clear. 

Transfer the solution (Note 2) to a 50 ml. Nessler jar and dilute to 45 nil. 
Prepare other Nessler jars containing 3 ml. of HCl (sp.gr. 1.19), definite volumes 
of standard zinc solution, and diluted to 45 ml. Add 5 ml. of potassium ferro- 
cyanide solution to each jar, mix quickly, and compare the turbidities by view- 
ing longitudinally as the jars are held over a sheet of fine print. Add more of 
the standard zinc solution from a burette to the jar which approximates the 
turbidity of the unknown most closely, until the turbidities match each other, 
and calculate the percentage of zinc on the basis of a 200-g. sample or the aliquot 
portion taken. 

Note.s. — 1. All glfissware that contain.s zinc must be avoided and in umpire work 
a blank te.st should bo carried along with the test. 

2. The whole solution can be used if the leiid coniains no more than 0.002^('} of 
zinc. If more zinc is present, it is be.st to take such an aliquot portion of the solution 
as will give approximately 4 mg. of zinc and then to arid rmough HCl to provide 3 ml- 

3. For further details concerning the turbidmetric test, consult the "Determioft- 
tion of Small Quantities of Zinc'* by M. Bodansky, J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 13, 

(1921). . 

4. The addition of calcium carbonatic with the formation of a precipitate of 
citrate serves the purpose of giving a clear filtrate, and prevents the loss of coUrntlal 
sulfide. 


ZINC IN BRASS 

The sample is dissolved in HNOa and HCl and evaporated to dryness. P 
now treated with 2.5 ml. of HCl or 1.5 ml. of H2SO4 and 50 ml. of water and satu- 
rated with H2S, then diluted to 100 ml, and again saturated with H2S. 
sulfide, etc., are filtered off and washed to recover occluded zinc. The ^ 
containing the zinc is neutralized with ammonia added dropwise after expelli^ 
the H2S by boiling. The zinc is now determined gravimetrically as Zn2F 2 O 1 
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precipitation from the neutral solution with (NH4)2HP04 as described under 
" Gravimetric Methods/’ or precipitated as ZnS in a slightly acid solution and 
determined vulumetrically by titrating with standard potassium ferrocyanide 
solution as described under Standard Method/’ 

DETERMINATION OF ZINC IN RUBBER GOODS 
Fejihocyanide Method 

Carefully ash a two gram sample of the rubber keeping the temperature low 
to prevent reduction and volatilization of zinc. Dissolve the ash in 15 ml. of 
liydi'ocliloric acid (sp.gr. 1.19) in a 250-iiil. beaker. Remove the crucible, 
wash thoroughly with a minimiiin amount of hot water, and boil down to 5 ml. 
volume. Cool, and wash down sides of beaker. Add 10 ml. of saturated 
bromine water, 5 grams of ammonium chloride, 15 ml. of NH4OH (sp.gr. 0.90), 
and boil vigorously fur three minutes. 

Filter off the precipitated hydroxides and insoluble material, and w^ash four 
times with 100 ml. of hot water, in 25 ml. portions, containing 50 grams of NH4CI 
and 25 ml. of NH4OH (sp.gr. 0.90) i>er liter. Dilute the solution to 200 ml., 
beat to boiling, and add 4 drops of a concentrated ammonium sulfide solu- 
tion to destroy oxidizing agents. Carefully neutralize with hydrochloric acid 
(sp.gr. 1.19) using litmus paper as an indicator and add 3 ml. excess. 
Titrate with standard potassium ferrocyanide solution as directed under 
“ Titration in Acid Solution with Outside Indicator.” 

Interfering elements such as manganese, copper, cadmium, etc., are rarely 
used in rubber compounds, 

DETERMINATION OF ZINC IN SOLDER 

Solutions Rec^uired. — Mixed Acid , — Dissolve 20 g. of NH4CI in 500 ml, of 
distilled water, add 400 ml. of IICl (sp.gr. I.IO), mix and add 100 ml. of HNO3 
(sp.gr. 1.42), 

Dilute Hydrochloric Acid for Dilution.— To 500 ml. of cold distilled water, 
add 10 ml. of HCl (sp.gr. 1,19) and pass HsS for 15 minutes. 

Citric Acid 5o2ufion. — Dissolve 250 g. of IlaCeHiiOT nsO in 500 nil. of dis- 
tilled w’ater. 

Ammonium Thiocyanate Wash Solution * — Dissolve 20 g. of NH4C Nb in 
1000 ml. of distilled water and filter through a dry paper. 

Standard Zinc Sofufion. — Dissolve exactly 0.1 g. of U. S. Bureau of Stand- 
ards pure zinc in 10 ml. of II Cl (sp.gr. 1.19) and dilute to exactly 1000 ml. 
with distilled water. 

Potassium /erroc|/anide So/iif/on. — Dissolve 21.54 g, of K4Fe(CN)B-T3H20 
in about 800 ml. of distilled water. AVlien dissolved dilute to 1000 ml. with 
distilled Avatcr and mix, . 

Method.®*^ Weigh 0.25 g. of the sawings, free from metallic iron, into a 
2rj0-ml. beaker, add 150 ml. of the mixed acid and heat over a low flame on 

, '’^Standard Method by the National Lead CJnmpany through kindness of W. J. 
brown. 

,, “Determination of Small Quantities of Zinc,” by M. Bodansky. J. Ind. 

' -ng. Chem., 13, 696 (1921). 
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the hot plate. When PbCU begins to form, decant the clear solution into a 
400-ml. beaker, again add 150 ml. of the mixed acid to the undissolved alloy 
and continue heating until solution is complete. Two 150-ml. additions of 
the mixed acid should sufSce to completely dissolve the alloy without the 
formation of appreciable PbClo in the hot solution. When completely dis- 
solved, combine the two solutions and evaporate down to a volume of about 
75 ml. Allow to stand in the cold over night. Separate the PbCh by decan- 
tation, washing three times with cold HCl (1:2) into a 500-ml. beaker. Discard 
the residue. Evaporate the solution nearly to dryness, add 10 ml. of HCl (sp.gr. 
1.19), dilute with 100 ml. of water, bring to boiling and pass HzS through the so- 
lution. As the sulfides precipitate gradually dilute with hot distilled water until 
a volume of 300 ml. is attained and continue passing H^S for 30 minutes. Trans- 
fer to a 500-ml. graduated flask, cool to room temperature, make up to the 
mark with dilute hydrochloric acid for dilution,'" and mix. Filter off 400 ml. 
through a dry Alter, discarding the first 20 ml. of the solution. Transfer the 
filtered solution to a 600-ml. beaker, add 5 ml. of H2SO4 (sp.gr. 1.84), evap- 
orate to fumes, cool, add 50 ml. of distilled water, bring to boiling, allow to 
stand in the cold for an hour or so, filter and wash with dilute H2SO4 (1 : 9). 
Discard the residue. Bring the filtrate to boiling, add 3 or 4 ml. of HNOa 
(sp.gr. 1.42) to oxidize iron, make strongly alkaline with NH4OH, again bring 
to boiling and allow to stand in a warm place an hour or so for the iron to 
completely precipitate. Filter and wash into a 600-ml. beaker. 

Boil the filtrate to expel NH4OH, add 10 ml. of the citric acid solution, 
dilute to a volume of 350 ml., again bring to boiling, and add, a little at a time, 
solid CaCOa until about 1 g, of calcium citrate separates. Pass H2S through 
the solution until cold and allow to stand several hours, part of the time on a 
water bath. Filter and wash with the NH4CNS w^ash solution. 

Wash the precipitate back into the beaker with as little water as possible 
and set under the funnel. Now pour through the filtrate 10-15 ml. of hot 
HCl (1 : 1) and replace the beaker with a 100-ml. graduated flask. Bring 
the solution in the beaker to boiling and filter through the same filter. Wash 
several times with hot distilled water. Cool the solution in the flask to room 
temperature, make up to the mark with distilled water at room temperature 
and mix. Reserve as solution No. 1. At the same time the sample is being 
run “ blank " should be carried along. The solution on the blank in another 
100 ml.-graduated flask should be reserved as solution No. 2. 

Pipette off 25 ml. of solution No. 1 into a 100-ml. Nessler tube, add 2 ml. 
of the K4Fe(CN) g solution, make up to the mark with distilled water and shake 
well. Into another 100-ml. Nessler tube, pipette 25 ml. of solution No. 2, 
add 2 ml. of K4Fe(CN)g solution, make up to the mark with distilled water, 
mix and add the standard zinc solution a few drops at a time until the tur- 
bidities match. Shake well between each addition of the standard. Befort'' 
the final comparison is made both solutions No. 1 and No. 2 should stanil 
about 5 minutes to allow the maximum turbidity to develop. 

* It might be expedient at this stage to pam HgS through the solution to asoertajl 
if bU the tin has been precipitated. If a precipitate forms, filter and wash with “diluir 
HCl for dilution.” 

When CbCO. is added to the hot solution violent frothing takes place. Unica'i 
extreme care is taken in adding the CaC^i, the determination may be apoiled. 
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Camparison is best made by setting the tubes over a sheet of fine print 
and looli^g down the tubes. 


DETERMINATION OF ZINC COATING ON GALVANIZED SHEETS 
AND WIRE (A.S.T.M. METHODS) 

Galvanizisd Sheets 

Spot Test Method 

Sampling. — Section 5. * 

(a) All specimens shall be exactly 2}4 in. square (57.2 mm. square). The 
weight of coating in g. on a piece 2J^ in. square (5.06 sq. in.) (3277 sq. mm.) 
is numerically equal to the weight of coating in ounces per square foot of sheet. 

(b) Three specimens for the triple spot test shall be taken from each test 
slieet, one from the center and the other two from diagonally opposite corners 
but at least 4 in. (lOU mm.) from the end and 2 in. (50 mm.) from the side of 
the sheet. 

(c) The specimen for the minimum spot test shall be either that one of 
the three specimens of the triple spot test bearing the lightest coating or, a 
single specimen taken from any part of the sheet at least 4 in. (100 mm.) 
from the end and 2 in. (50 mrn.) from the side of the sheet. 

(d) The specimens shall be clean; if necessary, they shall be washed with 
solvent naphtha or other suitable solvent, then with alcohol, and dried thor- 
ouglily. ' 

Reagents Required. — Section 6. 

Antimony Chloride So^ufibn. — Dissolve 20 g. of antimony trioxide or 32 g, 
of SbCh in 1000 ml. of HCl (sp.gr. 1.19). 

Hydrochloric Acid. — Concentrated HCl (sp.gr. 1.19), 

Procedure. — Section 7. 

(fl) Triple Spot Test. — The three 2% in. square specimens, obtained in 
accordance with Section 5 (a), {b) and (d), shall be weighed together, except 
as specified in Paragraph (b), to the nearest 0.01 g. After weighing, each speci- 
men shall be immersed singly in a solution, made by adding 5 ml. of antimony 
chloride solution to 100 ml. of HCl (sp.gr. 1.19), and allowed to remain therein 
until the evolution of hydrogen has ceased or until only a few bubbles are being 
evolved. This requires only about 15 to 30 seconds, except in the case of 
sberardized coatings wliich require a somewhat longer time. The same solu- 
tion may be repeatedly used, without further additions of antimony chloride 
solution, until the time required for stripping becomes inconveniently long. 
The temperature of the stripping solution shall at no time exceed 100° F. 
(38° C.). After stripping, the specimens shall be washed and scrubbed under 
running water, dried first with a towel and then by heating to about 212° .F 
(100° C.), and cooled. The specimens shall then be again weighed together 
to the nearest 0.01 g. The loss of weight in g. divided by the nuniber of 
^peciinens represents the weight of coating in g., which is numerically equal 
to the weight of coating in ounces per square foot of sheet. Results shall be 
rtjported to two decimal places. 

(b) Minimum Spot Test. — If it is desired to select for the minimum spot 
test that one of the three specimens of the triple spot test bearing the lightest 
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coating, the procedure shall be the same as described in Paragraph (a), except 
that each of the three specimens shall be weighed individually instead of 
collectively. If the individual specimen obtained in accordance with Section 5 
(c) is selected for this test the procedure shall be the same as described in 
Swtioa 7 (a). 


Galvanized Wire 
Stripping Test 

Sampling.— Section 11. 

For determining the weight of coating on zinc-coated (galvanized) wire, 
the use of a teat specimen of a specific length is not necessary; since the density 
of the steel (0.283 lb. per cu. in.) is known, it is only required to determine 
the diameter of the stripped wire and the ratio of the weight of zinc to the 
weight of the stripped wire. The specimen of galvanized wire may be of any 
length over 12 in. but preferably about 24 in. 

Procedure. — Section 13. 

(o) The test specimen shall be cleaned with solvent naphtha or other 
suitable solvent, then with alcohol, and dried thoroughly, and then weighed 
to the nearest 0.01 g. If the vessel to be used for the stripping bath is of small 
size, the specimen shall be loosely coiled to facilitate coni])lete immersion. 

(6) The specimen shall then be stripped of the zinc coating by complete 
immersion in any convenient volume of solution made by adding 5 ml. of 
antimony chloride solution to each 100 ml. of concentrated HCl. The same 
solution may be repeatedly used, and w^ithout further additions of antimony 
chloride solution, until the time required for stripping Wcomes inconveniently 
long. The temperature of the stripping solution shall at no time exceed 
100° F, (38° C.). 

(c) The number of specimens immersed at any one time shall not exceed 
three per 100 ml. of solution. For single determinations a convenient volume 
of solution is 100 ml. in a glass cylinder 2 in. in diameter and 6 in. in depth. As 
soon as the violent chemical action on the wire has ceased, the wire shall be 
removed from the acid, washed thoroughly and wiped dry. The diameter of 
the wire shall then be determined to the nearest 0.001 in, by taking the average 
of two measurements at right angles to each other. The stripped sample shall 
then be weighed to the nearest 0.01 g. 

Calculatioh. — Section 14. 

The original weight minus the weight of the stripped specimen, divided by 
the weight of the stripped specimen, gives the ratio of zinc to iron for the 
specimen under test. The weight of coating in ounces per square foot of 
stripped wire surface is determined by multiplying the constant 163 by the 
diameter in inches of the stripped wire by the above ratio. This calculation 
may be expressed by the following formula: 

Ounces of zinc per square foot of stripped wire surface- 163dr, 

where 

d-the diameter in inches of stripped wire; 

and 

original weight— stripped weight 
stripped weight 



TENTATIVE METHOD OF TEST FOR QUANTITATIVE SPECTRO- 
CHEMICAL ANALYSIS OF ZINC FOR LEAD, IRON AND 

CADMIUM “ 

A.S.T.M. Designation: E 26»d5 T " 

Reproduced with tlie permission of the Amorican Society for Testing Materials. 

Scope. — 1. This method may be applied to any grade of zinc providing the 
lead, iron and cadmium content are less than 0.1%. An arc spectrum is used, 
employing graphite electrodes, one of which is treated with a solution of the 
sample to be analyzed. Quantitative estimations are made by the comparison 
of the spectrum of the sample being analyzed with the spectra of standard 
samples of known composition. 

Preparation of Sample Solution. — 2. A 20-g. portion of a representative 
sample of the zinc to be analyzed shall ))e weighed, placed in a 250-inl. beaker 
and dissolved in hydrochloric acid (Note 1). If the volume of the solution is 
greater than d/j ml., it shall be evaporated to approximately 35 ml., cooled, 
transferred to a 50-ml. graduate, distilled water added to bring the volume to 
40 rnl. and the solution transferred to a small glass-stoppered bottle. This 
procedure shall be repeated, thus making available duplicate sample solutions. 

Preparation of Electrode. — 3. A 0.1 ml. of one of the sample solutions shall 
be introduced into a recessed graphite electrode (Note 2), Directly after the 
introduction of the solution, the electrode shall be dried in an oven at 200° F. 
(93® G.) for about 30 min. 

Preliminary Estimation. — 4. (r;>) The electrode containing the sample 
solution .shall be made the lower and positive member of a pair of electrodes 
between which an electric arc shall be created by applying a potential of 80 to 
100 V. with a direct current of 10 amp. The spectrum of the arc shall be 
recorded (Note 3) by incan.s of a spectrograph from the moment the arc is 
struck until the arc has burned for 2 min. The plate thus obtained shall be 
referred to a.s the preliminary plate. 

(b) The preliminary plate shall be compared with a standard plate (Note 4) 
on which are recorded the spectra of the .standard solutions (Note 5) . By visual 
comparison of the blackness of the sjx’sctral lines (Note 6) of lead, iron and 
cadmium in the spectrum of the sample with the corresponding lines in the 
standard spectra, the approximate impurity contisnt of the sample shall be 
ascertained. 

Final Estimation. — 5. (o) The final estimation of the impurity content 
shall be made on the basis of plates on each of wliich are photographed two 
spectral exposures of the sample and three standard spectral exposures. Be- 
ginning with one impurity, for example, lead, three standards of various lead 
contents, a high, a medium and a low content, respectively, shall be selected. 

“ Under the standardization procedure of the Society, this method is under the 
jurisdiction of the A. S. T. M. Committee E-2 on petrographic Analysis. 

This is B Tentative Standard and under the Regulations of the Society is subject 
to annual revision. Siiggestions for revision should be addressed to the Headquartem 
of the Society, 260 S. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. Issued, 1935. Accepted for pub- 
lication as tentative by Committee E-10 on Standards, October 7, 1935. 

The procedure is based upon the technique of sj)ectrographic analysis as described 
by C. C. ffitchie, ^'Quantitative Analysis with the Spectrograph," Industrial and Engi- 
neering Chemistry, Analytical Edition, Vol. 1, 1 (1929). 
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The medium standards shall be that which is nearest to the lead content of the 
sample as estimated from the preliminary plate (Section 4). Six recessed 
electrodes (Note 2) shall be treated (Section 3) with O.l-ml. portions each of 
the standard solutions, preparing two electrodes for each of the three standards. 
Four electrodes shall be treated with 0.1 ml each of the sample solutions, 
preparing two electrodes from the one sample solution and two from the 
duplicate sample solution. The electrodes shall be dried in an oven at 200^. 
(93“ C.) for about 30 min. 

(b) Two spectral plates’^ shall be prepared each having five 2-min. ex- 
posures (Section 4 (a)) in the following order; 

First spectral exposure IjOw standard 

Seconif spectral Rxj)osure Sample 

Third spectral exposure Medium standard 

Fourth spectral exposure Sample 

Fifth spectral exposure High standard 

The plate shall be adjusted for each exposure so that the spectral exposures 
are in juxtaposition, for ease of comparison with one another. 

(c) From the finished plates, the lead content shall be estimated on the 
basis of a visual comparison of the dificrcnce in blackness between the lead 
lines in the spectrum of the sample and in the adjacent standard spectra. Two 
observers should independently evaluate the plates and the average of the 
estimations shall be considered as the lead content (Note 7) of the sample. 

{d) If the iron and cadmium contents of the sample are within the limits 
Bet by the high and low standards used for the lead determination, the iron and 
cadmium may be determined with the same plates from which the lead was 
determined. If, however, this cannot be done, it will be necessary to repeat 
the Bpectrography carried out for the lead determination using standards 
suitable for the iron and cadmium contents. 

Testing for Compliance with Specifications 

6. Frequently, the object of the spectrographic inspection is merely to 
determine whether the lead, iron and cadmium contents arc less than certain 
amounts, as in the case of specification requirements on the composition. For 
this purpose the analytical procedure described in Sections 2 to 5 may be 
considerably simplified. 

Procedure. — 7. (a) Standard Solution, — One standard solution containing 
the maximum impurity contents allowed by the specifications shall be pre- 
pared to a concentration of 0.5 g. of metal per milliliter of hydrochloric acid 
Bolution. 

(b) Sample Solutions, — Duplicate solutions of the sample shall be prepared 
as described in Section 2. 

The tf»i exposures may be recorded on one plate rather than two plates of five 
expoBures each. 

” It is not the intent of this method to limit to three the number of standards whose 
spectra are recorded on one plate. If it is necessary to use more than three standards 
for the analysis of one sample, the spectra of more than three may be photographed 
on one plate. The essential requirements are that the standard spectra be alternated 
with sp^ra of the sample and that at least two sample spectra be recorded from each 
sample solution. 
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(c) Preparation of Ekctrodea, — According to the method described in Sec- 
tion 3| the following electrodes shall be prepared: Four electrodes treated with 
the standard solution, two electrodes treated with the one sample solution and 
two electrodes treated with the duplicate sample solution. 

(d) Preparation of Spectra, — Two spectral plates shall be prepared each 
having four 2-min. exposures (Section 4 (a)) in the following order: 

First Bpectral exposure Standard solution 

Second spectral exfHJSure j^mple Bnlution 

Third si)ectral exposure Sample solution 

Fourth spectral exposure Standard solution 

(e) By visual comparison of the blackness of the lead, iron and cadmium 
lines (Note 6) of the standard spectra with the corresponding lines of the spectra 
of the samples, a determination may be made as to whether the composition 
of the sample is within the limits set by the specifications (Note 8). 

Explanatort Notes 

Note 1 : AM and Distilled Water. — The acid and distilled water shall be free from 
lead, iron and cadmium. The c.p. grade of acid may contain sufficient iron to introduce 
a significant error in the iron determination. In this event an iron-free acid of siiflicient 
strength may be obtained by distilling the concentrated c.p. grade of hydrochloric 
acid, the distillate being absorbed in distilled water. 

Note 2: Electrodes . — The electrodeii shall be prepared from high-purity graphite 
rods, ^-in. diameter being recommended (found by test to be free from iron, lead and 
cadmium). The electrodes which are to contain the sample shall be cut into 2-iD. 
len^hs and recessed at one end by drilling an axial hole about 0.15 in. in diameter 
and 0.25 in. in depth. Prior to use the electrodes sliall be burned in a 10-amp. arc 
for about 2 min., ny which treatment any impurities with wliich the electrodes may 
have been contaminated in the handling are volatilized. 

Note 3 : Sp^trography.—Thc spectrograph shall have quartz optics or a diffraction 
grating of sufficient resolving power and dispersion to separate clearly the lines of the 
constituents to be determined from the lines of other elements present in the spectrum 
of the sample. In illuminating the slit of the spectrograph with the light from the arc, 
a quartz condeasing lens (or lenses) shall be used in such a manner that the images of 
the electrode tips are sharply defined, one above, the other below, the open portion of 
the slit, in order to exclude the intense continuous spectnim of the hot carbon electrodes 
from the spectrograph. Adjustment of the distance between the electrodes shall be 
made, from time to time, in order to comtxmsate for the burning away of the electrode 
tips. The same portion of the slit shall be used throughout, preferably the central 
portion. A moderately slow, fine-grained photographic plate is best suited for this 
method. Kastman 33 plate is an example of this type of plate. The following devel- 
oper formula is suggested : 

Stock Solution A .* Stock Solutioji B ; 

Water 1000 ml. Water 1000 ml. 

Hydroquinone 42 g. Anhydrous sodium carbonate. . . 150 g. 

Anhydrous sodium sulfite 85 g. 

Potassium bromide 3 g. 

Citric acid 1>2 g. 

For use take 100 ml. of Solution A, 80 ml. of Solution B and 420 ml. of water. De- 
velop iH min. at 70*^ F. (21° C.). After development, the plate shall be waahed, fixed 
and driodk 

Note 4: Standard Plate, — ^A standard plate, on which are recorded the spectra of 
a series of standard solutions, shall be kept on hand for the purpose of the preliminary 
estimation (Section 4). 

The eight exposures may be recorded on one plate rather than on two plates of 
four exposures each. 
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Note 5 : Standard iSotuficmJS.— Standard solutions shall be prepared as hydn)chloric 
acid solutions of pure zinc with added lead, iron and cadmium in known ratio to the 
zinc. A uniform concentration of 0.50 g. of metal per milliliter shall be maintained. 
The standard solutions shall be prepared as follows ; 

Solution A (Zinc Stock Soliition).—^Pvie zinc stock solution shall be prepared by dis- 
solving in hydrochloric acid 100 g. of pure zinc, free from iron, lead and cadmium; the 
volume shall be adjusted to 200 

Solution B (0.1 % Leo/i, 0.1% /rr>n, 0.1% Codmium).— 99.7 g. of pure zinc, 0.1 g. 
c.p. lead, 0.1 g. c.p. iron and 0.1 g. c.p. cadmium shall be dissolved in hydrochloric acid. 
The volume shali he adjusted to 200 mi. This is the starting or high standard solution 
corresponding to a zinc containing 0.1% each of lead, iron and cadmium. From this 
solution the next lower standard shall be made by dilution with pure zinc stock solution 
as follows : 

iSolution C (0.05% Leadf 0.05% /rfw, 0.05% Cadmium ). — To 10 ml. of Solution B 
shall be added 10 ml. of Solution A. This makes 20 ml. of a standard solution corre- 
sponding to a zinc containing 0.05% each of lead, iron and cadmium. 

Solution D (0.025% Lead.. 0,025% /rori, 0.025% Cadmium). — To 10 ml. of Solution 
C shall be added 10 nil. of Solution A. This makes 20 ml. of a standard solution corre- 
sponding to a zinc containing 0.025% each of lead, iron and cadmium. 

Lou>er Standards. — The lower standards, 0.013, D.0063, 0.0031, 0.(K)16, 0.OOOS, 0.0004, 
0.0002, 0.0001. 0.00005%, shall be made similarly by the process of successive dilutions 
outlin^ for Solutions C and D. The larger volume ol Solution /?, which remains, 
may be stored in a sealed bottle for the replenishment of the supply of lower standards 
as renuired. 

The limits of detection and quantitative estimation arc approximately 0.0(X)2%, 
for lead, 0.0001% for iron and 0.00005% for cadmium. These limits are those experi- 
enced by one laboratory using a large Littrow type spectrograph. They are not in- 
variable, however, and different laboratories will experience different values, dcpimding 
upon experimental details. 

Note 6: Spectral Lines.— The line used in grading the plate shall not be too dense 
or black since a very dense line does not show much ohange in api^earancc with change 
in concentration -of the corresponding constituent element. The following tabic lists 
suitable lines for the estimation of lead, iron and cadmium in high-purity zinc together 
with an indicating of the approximate range of concentration in which the line is useful : 


Elements to be Determined 


Wave Lengths in 

International Range of Concentration 
Angstroms of in Which Line is Useful, 
Suitable Lines Per Cent 


Lead 


Iron 


[2873.32 1 
2663.17 / 
i 2833.07 

[2845.59] 
2727.54 
2714.42 , 
2625.68 
3021.08 • 
3020.50 


0.1 to 0.01 

0.1 to 0.0002 

0.1 to 0.05 

0.05 to 0.0001 


Cadmium 


[2980,62 

3261.05 

2288.03 


0.1 to 0.05 
0.05 to 0,001 
0.002 to 0.00005 


Note 7 : Precision . — ^Experience has shown that the precision of determinations by 
this method is ±10 per cent of the amount of element being estimated. 

Note 8: Rdiability of Test . — Experiment has shown tnat this method of testing 
is capable of consistently detecting an off-grade composition if the concentration on 
lead, iron or cadmium is 20% or more higher than the corresponding concentration if 
the standard. 
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Zr, atwt. 91^2; ^.gr. 6.4; m.p. about 1700° C.; oxides, ZrOi, ZnOt ud ZrO, is 

hydrated fonn) 

Hf, al.wt. 178.6; 5p.gr. probably between 12.1 and 13.3; m.^. about 2200° C.; oxides, only 
HfO: yet known witii certainty 

Since it has been recently shown that almost all zirconium compounds con- 
tain hafnium to the extent of 1 to 5% of the zirconium present, it must be 
borne in mind that, analytically speaking, what we term zirconium is really 
to be regarded as a mixture of zirconium and hafnium. As the percentage of 
hafnium is not determinable in practical analytical work, the results of analyses 
are simply reported as zirconium. It is evident that the only safe weighing 
form is zirconium dioxide, since analyses are commonly reported in percentages 
of ZrOi, and any calculation involving a gravimetric factor is certain to be 
more or less inaccurate owing to the unknown value of the average atomic 
weight of the so-called zirconium in any particular case. Some of the funda- 
mental data for zirconium have been corrected for hafnium content, but we 
must still regard the majority of these figures with less confidence in their 
exactness than in the case of most of the other elements. 

The main ores of zirconium are baddeleyite, essentially zirconium dioxide; 
and zircon, essentially zirconium orthosilicate. While zircon is the most widely 
distributed ore, the most important commercially is now the Brazilian bad- 
deleyite, which, mixed with a little zircon, comes under the trade name of 
zirkite, and contains around 75% of ZrO*. Aside from the valuation of ores, 
the determination of zirconium is at times called fur in furnace-lining material, 
high temperature laboratory ware, enamels, steel and other commercial 
products. 


DETECTION 

The material to be tested is brought into solution by one of the methods 
given in the section on the Preparation of the Sample. In the regular course 
of qualitative analysis the zirconium will be found in the main precipitate 
formed either by ammonium hydroxide alone or by the combined action of 
ammonium hydroxide and ammonium sulfide. This precipitate can be dis- 

>Faul H. M.-P. Brinton, Consulting Chemist, Visiting Professor, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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solved in sulfuric acid,* the acidity then adjusted so that 10% of the solution, 
by volume, is concentrated sulfuric acid, 10 ml. of 3 % hydrogen peroxide 
and 1 ml. more of concentrated sulfuric acid added, and ^en a large excess of 
Nb]HPO( or (NH4)2HP04 solution, to which has also been added 1/10 of its 
volume of concentrated sulfuric acid. A white precipitate proves the presence 
of zirconium, since no other elements (titanium having been peroxidized) have 
phosphates which are insoluble in such an acid concentration.' This is the 
simplest and surest method of detecting zirconium. In the regular course of 
analysis thorium and the rare earths would probably have been precipitated 
from the acid solution of the ammonium hydroxide precipitate by an excess of 
oxalic acid (see " Detection ” in chapter on thorium). The filtrate would 
contain almost all of the zirconium,' along with titanium, beryllium and the 
more common elements of the group. The oxalic acid in this filtrate can be 
destroyed by evaporation with sulfuric acid, and then zirconium, titanium and 
aluminum precipitated by boiling the weakly acid solution (containing 8 or 10 
drops more sulfuric acid than is needed to redissolve the first faint precipitate 
formed by gradually adding dilute ammonia) with sodium thiosulfate. This 
precipitate may be brought into solution by fusing with potassium pyrosulfate, 
and taking up with sulfuric acid. The phosphate test as just outlined may 
then be applied. 

Turmeric paper on drying after having been moistened with a slightly acid 
(HCl or H28O4) solution containing zirconium shows a reddish-brown color, 
similar to that due to boric acid. Titanium gives a like reaction in the tetra- 
valent condition, but if . the acidified solution is reduced by adding a piece of 
zinc, and then promptly tested (before titanium is reoxidized), the test is 
specific for zirconium. 

From aluminum zirconium may be differentiated by the solubility of 
zirconium basic carbonate in excess of a strong, cold solution of ammonium 
carbonate (on boiling the hydroxide separates out again) ; and by the insolu- 
bility of zirconium ox3riodate, produced by an alkali iodate in a slightly acid 
solution. (Thorium and tetravalent cerium also give the iodate test.) 

' In presence of considerable phosphate much or all of the zirconium will be insoluble 
here, so any residue should be fused with sodium peroxide as described under Prepara- 
tion and Solution of Sample. In the same way zirconium should be looked for in the 
insoluble residue left after the original decomposition of the sample, for it may be there 
either as phosphate, or as an hydrolysis product even in the absence of phosphoric acid. 

'Biltz and Mcchlenburg, Z. angew. Chem., 25, 2110, 1912; Lundell and Knowles, 
J. Am. Chem. 80 c., 41, 1801, 1919. 

* Oxalic acid produces a precipitation of zirconium oxalate in dilute mineral acid 
solution, but the precipitate is soluble in excess of oxalic acid. (It is also soluble in 
ammonium oxalate; and is noj; reprocipitated by addition of hydrochloric acid, tlius 
diffning from thorium.) 
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ESTIMATION 

The readiness with which zirconium compounds undergo hydrolysis renders 
watchfulness necesaary in cases where zirconium may be present. Thus small 
amounts of zirconium may be present in the insoluble residue or silica ’’ of an 
ordinary mineral analysis. It will remain after hydrofluoric acid treatment of 
the insoluble residue, and unless specifically determined it will be counted as 
aluminum. Also any zirconium in solution will be precipitated by ammonium 
hydroxide, and unless separated will be counted as aluminum if the latter is 
taken by diflercnce ’’ from the analysis of the group precipitate. 


PREPARATION AND SOLUTION OF THE SAMPLE 

Acid treatment will not decompose ordinary zirconium ores. The following 
fluxes are most commonly used. 

Sodium peroxide is Uvsed in a nickel crucible which has been lined by fusing 
some sodium carbonate/ and causing it to cool in an even layer on the sides 
ami bottom. This prevents in large measure the attack of the crucible by the 
peroxide, and avoids the subsequent introduction of large amounts of nickel 
into the solution. Several grams of sodium peroxide are melted in the crucible, 
after lining with sodium carbonate, and allowed to solidify on the bottom. This 
prevents particles of the ore from being caught in the carbonate lining and 
remaining mifused. The sample of finely ground ore (0.5 g.) is mixed with 8-10 
g. of sodium peroxide in the crucible thus prepared, and fused at low red heat 
over a small flame, by gently swirling the crucible, held in tongs. Five-ten 
minutes should suffice. When cool the crucible is placed in a large platinum 
dish, or porcelain casserole, and covered with warm water, keeping the vessel 
covered with a watch glass until danger of loss from effervescence is over, the 
solution is boiled until the carbonate lining has dissolved, and the crucible is 
then removed. The solution is next made decidedly acid with hydrochloric 
acid, and boiled until carbon dioxide is expelled. This should give a clear 
solution containing the zirconium and all the other constituents of the ore. 
If a very small amount of undecomposed ore is found here, it should be filtered 
off, ignited, fused with a little potassium pyrosulfate, dissolved in 5% sulfuric 
acid, filtered if necessary, and added to the main solution. 

It has been recommended that fusion of zirconium ores with KOH which 
has first been melted dow'ii in the crucible and heated gradually to a temperature 
of 900° C,, is preferable to fusion with sodium peroxide in a nickel crucible, 
sodium carbonate lined. 

The sodium peroxide-charcoal method of Muehlberg ^ has been studied by 
Schumb and co-workers,^ and ib can ivell be used for the decomposition of 
zirconium ores. In a SO^ml. nickel crucible arc placed about 25 g. of an inti- 
mate mixture (made by gently rolling the two constituents in a large dry bottle) 

^ Private communication from J. A. Holladay, Electro Metallurgical Co., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. 

" W. F. Muehlberg, J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 17, 690 (1925). 

^ 0. G. Marvin with W. C. Schumb, J. Am. Chem, Soc., 52, 574 (1930) ; S. G. 
Simpson with W. C. Schumb, ibid,, 53, 921 (1931). 
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of 15 parts of fine sodium peroxide with 1 part of 100-mesh pure sugar carbon, 
1 g. of the finely ground sample is placed upon this mixture, covered with more 
fusion mixture and intimately mixed at the surface with a spatula. A liberal 
layer of the fusion mixture is used as a cover, and the crucible is immersed in 
cold, running water to a level slightly above that of the contents of the crucible. 
The ignition is started by means of the glowing tip of a cotton twine, and the 
crucible is immediately covered. After fusion is complete and the crucible is 
cold, the shrunken cake is placed in a 1-litcr beaker and covered with 300 ml. 
of cold water. The crucible and cover are well rinsed off into the beaker. 
After heating nearly to boiling until the melt has disintegrated, the solution is 
diluted to about 000 ml. with hot water, and the heating is continued until the 
supernatant liquid is clear enough to filter. After filtration the residue is well 
washed with hot water, and the filtrate is discarded. (If the presence of much 
phosphate, or of even small amounts of tantalum or columbiurn is suspected, 
ihe residue is treated with hydrochloric acid and, without filtering, an excess 
of ammonia is added. The residue is filtered, ignited, and the fusion and 
leaching are repeated as above.) The residue is dissolved in hydrochloric acid, 
and any undissolved material is filtered off. This is essentially carbon, but 
it may contain a very small amount of undecompused ore. If this is suspected 
the residue can be separately fused wdth sodium peroxide-carbon mixture, 
leached with water, dissolved in hydrochloric acid, and added to the main 
solution. To the hydrochloric acid solution 25 ml, of IS N sulfuric acid are 
added, and evaporation is carried to heavy fumes. After cooling the mixture is 
diluted with water, and any silica is filtered off. The filtrate is made ammonia- 
cal, the resulting precipitate is filtered, washed a few times with hot water, and 
dissolved in 15 ml. of 12 N hydrochloric acid. If the original ore contained 
only a low percentage of tantalum or columbiurn this solution is now ready for 
the determination of zirconium. If moderate or high percentages of tantalum 
or columbiurn were present the following modification should be adopted. 
The residue from the first peroxide-carbon fusion is treated with hydrochloric 
acid and, without filtering, excess of ammonium hydroxide is added. After 
filtration and partial washing with hot water, the residue is ignited and fused 
in a platinum crucible with about 20 times its weight of potassium carbonate. 
The fusion product is leached with hot water, filtered, washed with 2% potas- 
sium carbonate solution, and finally with hot water. If the percentage of 
columbiurn, and especially of tantalum, is quite high, the fusion with potassium 
carbonate and the leaching should be repeated. The residue is finally ignited, 
and fused in the original platinum crucible with potassium pyrosulfate. The 
fused mass is extracted with 200 ml. of hot water containing 10 ml, of 18 N 
sulfuric acid. After precipitation by ammonium hydroxide, filtration, and 
washing with hot water, the precipitate is dissolved in 15 ml. of 12 N hydro- 
chloric acid, and the solution is now ready for the determination of zirconium. 

Potassium hydrogen fluoride is applied by Smith and James ^ in the follow- 
ing manner: The finely ground ore is fused with 12 to 15 times its weight of 
potassium hydrogen fluoride. The latter may be prepared from potassium 
carbonate or fluoride by treating with a slight excess of hydrofluoric acid, 
and evaporating over a small flame until a clear fused mass is obtained. When 
cool the melt may be broken up and preserved for use. The mixture of ore 

" Smith and James, J, Am. Chem. Soc., 42, 1764 (1920). 
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and fluoride, in a platinum dish, is carefully heated over a small flame. When 
the mixture has softened it is stirred with a platinum rod, and the size of the 
flame is gradually increased, finally heating over a Meker burner until the 
mass just fuses to a clear liquid.” The cooled melt is treated with 50 ml. of 
1 : 1 sulfuric acid, gently heated until nearly all water is expelled, and then 
more strongly until abundant fumes are evolved. The cold residue is boiled 
with water. This solution contains all the zirconium. If it is to be used for 
the selenite method of Smith and .Tames, the zirconium is precipitated (along 
with many other bases) by ammonium hydroxide, filtered, washed free from 
sulfates — since sulfates are undesirable for the selenious acid precipitation — 
and dissolved in hydrochloric acid. 

Borax is strongly recommended by Imndell and Knowles for the decom- 
position of all ores of zirconium. This flux is particularly suited to the de- 
composition of samples in which zirconium only is to be determined, and by 
precipitation with cupferron, since boric acid does not interfere with this 
reagent. If other elements of the sample are to be determined, the boric acid 
must be removed by volatilization as methyl borate, so in such cases it is 
better to employ the sodium peroxide fusion. In using the borax method 
Lundell and Knowles recommend the following procedure: 4 g. of the flux 
are melted in a platinum crucible and allowed to cool. About 0.3 g. of the 
finely ground ore is placed on top of the fused borax, the crucible is covered, 
and heated over a Meker burner until thorough fusion has taken place, which 
does not ordinarily require more than half an hour. During the operation it 
is well to stir the melt occasionally with a short platinum rod or stiff wire, 
Which is allowed to remain in the crucible, and which may be conveniently 
handled with the crucible tongs. When the decomposition of the ore is com- 
plete, the platinum rod is removed, and it is put into the beaker to be used 
for the solution of the melt. As the melt cools, the crucible is gently twirled 
in order to run the fusion up on the sides in a thin layer. The cooled melt is 
dissolved in 150 ml. of 1 : 5 hydrochloric acid in a 250-mI. beaker, by filling 
the crucible with acid, inverting in such a manner that one edge of the crucible 
rests on the crucible cover, which has been placed on the bottom of the beaker 
— thus allowing free circulation of the solvent — and then gently warming on 
the steam bath. The solution is transferred to a platinum dish or porcelain 
casserole, 20 ml. of 1 ; 1 sulfuric acid are added, and the mixture is evaporated 
until heavy fumes escape.^^ The cooled solution is next diluted to about 
100 ml., the impure silica is filtered off and washed with hot water. This 
solution is allowed to stand warm over night. If the ore contained interfering 
amounts of phosphorus, it will be thrown down as zirconium phosphate by 
this digestion. If a precipitate appears, it is filtered and washed with 5 % 
ammonium nitrate solution. This precipitate will contain zirconium, and 

” Experiments in the writer’s (Brinton’s) laboratoiy by Dr. Tnhni Kameda indicate 
that there is no loss of zirconium by volatUization if the process is carried out as here 
described. Continuing the heating for 5 minutes after clear fusion has been attained 
may cause a loss of as much os 2 mg. of Zr 02 . 

Lundell and Knowles, J. Am. Chem. 8oc., 42, 1439 (1920). 

n During the evaporation boric acid will separate and fonn a crystal skin over the 
surface, thus retarding evaporation. Occasions stirring during this period will hasten 
the evaporation. As the sulfuric acid becomes more concentrated by evaporation, the 
boric acid eventually dissolyes again. 
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there is still apt to be a little zirconium in the impure silica first filtered off. 
Also there may be some phosphoric acid in the filtrate; so to this filtrate 5 g. 
of ammonium chloride, and then ammonium hydroxide in slight excess are 
added, and after boiling for several minutes, the precipitated hydroxides are 
filtered and washed with 2 % ammonium nitrate solution. This filtrate is 
discarded. The precipitate and paper are digested in 100 ml. of hot 5% 
sulfuric acid solution, and the filter shreds and any insoluble residue are 
filtered and well washed with hot water. This solution, containing most of 
the zirconium of the sample, is temporarily set aside. The last residue filtered, 
the impure silica, and any zirconium phosphate obtained by the over-night 
digestion are all ignited in the original platinum crucible. The. ignition residue 
is moistened with water, 1 ml. of 1 : 1 sulfuric acid, and 5 ml. of hydrofluoric 
acid are added, and the mixture is heated until all sulfuric acid has been 
expelled. The residue in the crucible is fused with a little sodium carbonate, 
digested in water, and filtered, washing with hot water. The filtrate is dis- 
carded. The insoluble residue is again ignited in the platinum crucible, 
fused with potassium p 3 a'DSu]fate; and, after cooling, the melt is dissolved 
in hot 5% sulfuric acid. This solution is added to the main solution, thus 
giving one solution in which is contained all the zirconium originally present 
in the sample. 


SEPARATIONS 

From Members of the Copper and Tin Groups. — The members of these 
groups are precipitated free from zirconium by hydrogen sulfide in slightly 
acid solution. 

From Iron, Nichel, Cobalt, Manganese, and Zinc. — The iron, in acid 
solution, is reduced by hydrogen sulfide gas, tartaric acid equal to 5 times 
the approximate weight of the oxides present is added, the solution is made 
ammoniacal, and then hydrogen sulfide is passed into the solution until the 
sulfide precipitate has coagulated. The precipitate is filtered on close-grained 
paper, care being taken to keep the funnel well filled, so that oxidation of the 
sulfides and consequent running through ” is avoided. The sulfides are 
promptly washed, using the same precaution, with water containing a little 
ammonium chloride and ammonium sulfide. If the cupfeirou precipitation of 
zirconium is to be used, the tartrate need not be destroyed, and it is sufficient 
to acidify to a total acidity of 10% of concentrated sulfuric acid (by volume), 
and to boll out the hydrogen sulfide. If for further work it should be necessary 
to remove the tartrate, the solution is acidified with 10 ml. of concentrated 
sulfuric acid, evaporated to a volume of about 50 ml., 10 ml. of concentrated 
nitric acid added, and the solution evaporated to fumes of sulfur trioxide. 
After cooling, 10 ml. of concentrated nitric acid are again added, and the 
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mixture once more evaporated to fumes. At times a third addition of nitric 
acid and evaporation may be necessary to completely destroy the tartaric acid. 

From Titanium. — Zirconium may be separated from titanium by precipi- 
tating the zirconium with Na 2 HP 04 or (NH 4 ) 2 HP 04 in a 10% (by volume) 
sulfuric acid solution, in presence of hydrogen peroxide. See Gravimetric 
Determination as phosphate. 

Powell and Schoeller recommend the separation of zirconium from ti- 
tanium by precipitation of the latter by tannin from a neutralized oxalate solu- 
tion which half saturated with ammonium chloride. 

From Thorium and Rare Earth Elements. — These elements may be pre- 
cipitated with an excess of oxalic acid, leaving the zirconium in the filtrate. 
(Siee “ Detection ” in chapter on Thorium.) For complete separation the 
rare earth oxalates should be boiled with concentrated sulfuric acid until 
decomposed, diluted, nearly neutralized with ammonia, and again precipitated 
^yiih an excess of oxalic acid. The combined filtrates contain all the zirconium. 
(A method adapted to the determination of small amounts of rare earth oxides 
ill the cupferron precipitate is given later.) 

From Aluminum, Chromium, and Uranium. — Zirconium is quantitatively 
separated from these three elements by precipitation with cupferron in 10% 
(by volume) sulfuric acid solution. The uranium must be in the hexavalent 
condition or it will contaminate the zirconium precipitate. (Nitric acid should 
not be used to oxidize uranium, as it decomposes cupferron. Uranium will 
practically always b(3 in the hexavalent condition without special oxidation. 
If in doubt, the 10% sulfuric acid solution may be boiled with a little hydrogen 
peroxide.) 

From Molybdenum. — By precipitation of molybdenum sulfide in acid 
solution. (See chapter on Molybdenum.) 

From Tungsten. — By precipitation of tungsten in acid solution by cin- 
chonine hydrochloride. (See chapter on Tungsten.) 

From Vanadium. — By fusion of the mixed oxides with sodium peroxide or 
sodium carbonate, and leaching out the soluble sodium vanadate with water. 


GRAVIMETRIC DETERMINATION OF ZIRCONIUM 

By Precipitation with Cupferron. — Precipitation of zirconium, etc., with 
cupferron in a cold 10 % H 2 SO 4 solution containing alkali salts (sodium and 
potassium), filtering and washing and igniting to ZrP 2 , causes high results. 
It is essential that the alkali salts be first removed by precipitation with am- 
monia and filtration and the precipitate dissolved in 10 % sulfuric acid. 

‘‘A. R. PoweU and W. R. Schoeller, Analyst, 55, 605 , 1930 ; ibid., 57, 550 , 1932 .^ 
The procedure is given in detail in Chemical Abstracts, 25, 51 ( 1031 ). 
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The solution, which has a volume of 300-400 ml., and contains 10% (by 
volume) of concentrated sulfuric acid (any tartaric acid present does not inter- 
fere), is cooled to about 10^* C., and then an excess of cupferron solution (6 g. 
dissolved in 100 ml. of cold water and filtered) is added. The formation of a 
fine white precipitate (nitrosophenylhydroxylamine) which redissolves shows 
that an excess of the reagent has been added. The zirconium precipitate is 
white and curdy, but any titanium present is also quantitatively precipitated, 
and it will impart a yellow color to the precipitate. A brownish color indicates 
that the previous separation from iron has been faulty. The precipitate is 
filtered and washed with cold 1 : 10 hydrochloric acid solution. The precipitate 
and paper are carefully ignited in a weighed platinum crucible, very slowly until 
the rush of gases from decomposition of the organic matter has ceased; and 
then to constant weight over a blast or over a large Meker burner. The 
weight thus found represents all the zirconium and titanium dioxides, and 
some rare earth oxides, if these elements have not previously been completely 
removed. 

To correct for titanium and rare earths the ignited oxides are fused with 
potassium pyrosulfatc, dissolved in 1 : 10 sulfuric acid, and diluted to exactly 
100 ml. in a graduated flask. By means of a dry 50-ml. pipette exactly one-half 
of the solution is taken for the determination of titanium, and the pipette and 
the lOO-ml. flask are completely rinsed into another vessel, thus giving the 
other half fur the determination of rare earths. 

Small amounts of titanium are determined by the colorimetric method; 
while for larger amounts the zinc reductor — permanganate titration method 
— is used. For details of these see chapter on Titanium. 

Rare earths may be determined according to Hillebrand’s method as 
follows: '' Precipitate the hydroxides with an excess of potassium hydroxide, 
decant the liquid, wash by decantation with water once or twice and then 
slightly on the filter. Wash the precipitate from the paper into a small plati- 
num dish, treat with hydrofluoric acid, and evaporate nearly to dryness. 
Take up in 5 ml. of 5% (by volume) hydrofluoric acid. If no precipitate is 
visible, rare earths are absent. If a precipitate is present, collect it on a small 
filter held by a perforated platinum or rubber cone and wash it with from 5 to 
10 ml. of the same acid. Wash the crude rare earth fluorides into a small 
platinum dish, burn the paper in platinum, add the ash to the fluorides and 
evaporate to dryness with a little sulfuric acid. Dissolve the sulfates in dilute 
hydrochloric acid, precipitate the rare earths by ammonia, filter, redissolve in 
hydrocliloric acid, evaporate the solution to dryness, and treat the residue 
with 5 ml. of boiling hot 5% oxalic acid. Filter after fifteen minutes, collect 
the oxalates on a small filter, wash with not more than 20 ml. of cold 5% oxalic 
acid, ignite and weigh as rare earth oxides which are to be deducted from the 
weight of the cupferron precipitate.” 

While the recovery of the rare earths by this method is not absolutely com- 
plete, the error is ne^igible fur the amounts ordinarily found. 

The sum of the weights of rare earth oxides and titanium dioxide found are 
subtracted from the weight of the ignited cupferron precipitate to obtain the 
true weight of Zr 02 . 

F. Hillebrand, The Analysis of Silicate and Carbonate Rocks, U. S. Geol. 
'Survey Bulletin 700, p. 176; Lundell and Knowles, loc. oit., p. 1446. 
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By Precipitation with Selenious Acid.^^ — To the nearly neutral solution, 
which should be free from phosphate, sulfate, columbium and tantalum, and 
which should have a volume not much greater than 100 ml., 20 ml. of 12 N 
hydrochloric acid and 20 ml. of alcohol are added. The solution is heated 
nearly to boiling, diluted to 500 ml., again heated to boiling, and 20 ml. of 
10% selenious acid solution are added. After standing hot until the superna- 
tant liquid is sufficiently clear for filtration (preferably not over 2 hours), 
the precipitate is filtered and washed a few times \vith hot water. The paper 
is punctured and the precipitate is washed into the original beaker with as 
little hot water as possible. The paper is set aside for further treatment. 15 
ml. of 12 N hydrochloric acid are added to the contents of the beaker and the 
mixture is heated until the precipitate is dissolved. (A slight turbidity may be 
neglected.) Twenty ml. of 3% hydrogen peroxide are added, the solution is 
warmed, diluted to 500 ml., heated to boiling and again precipitated with 20 ml. 
of 10% selenious acid solution. After filtration, and washing with hot water, 
the paper is again punctured, and the precipitate is rinsed into the original 
beaker. 

(A) In a small beaker the two papers are digested with 40 ml. of hot 10% 
oxalic acid solution. The pulp is filtered and washed, and the filtrate and 
washings axe added to the zirconium precipitate. The mixture is diluted to 
200 ml., heated to boiling, and 12 ml. of 6 N hydrochloric acid are added. After 
allowing to stand at room temperature for at least 10 hours, the precipitate is 
filtered and washed with a solution containing 40 ml. of 6 N hydrochloric acid 
and 25 g. of oxalic acid per liter. To the filtrate 30 ml. of 18 N sulfuric acid 
are added, and evaporation on the water-bath is started. (If the oxalate 
precipitate is large it is flushed off into a 400 ml. beaker, 5 ml. of 18 N sulfuric 
acid are added, and the mixture is evaporated on the water-bath until oxalate 
has been destroyed, as shown by the cessation of gas bubbles. The solution 
is diluted with water, made ammoiiiacal, and the precipitate is filtered, and 
dissolved in 12 ml. of 6 N hydrochloric acid. After diluting to 160 ml., and 
heating to boiling, 40 ml. of 10% oxalic acid solution are added. After standing 
for at least 10 hours the solution is filtered into the main solution. The solution 
is now evaporated on the water-bath until oxalate is destroyed, the sides of the 
beaker and the watch glass are rinsed down, and any precipitated selenium is 
filtered off. If a small amount of red selenium runs through the paper it may 
be neglected. The solution is made ammbniacal, and the precipitate is filtered 
and washed a few times with hot water. The paper is punctured, and the pre- 
cipitate is flushed off with as little hot water as possible. Fifteen ml. of hot 
12 N hydrochloric acid arc poured over the paper into the zirconium hydroxide 
suspension, and the mixture is heated until the precipitate is entirely dissolved. 

(2f) Twenty ml. of 3% hydrogen peroxide are added, and the solution is 
warmed, diluted to 500 ml., and heated to boiling. Twenty ml. of 10% 
selenious acid solution are added, and the precipitate is filtered after the super- 
natant liquid is clear. After ignition over the Bunsen flame, and finally for 
5 minutes over the M^ker bunier the ZtOz is weighed. 

In the known absence of thorium the above method may be shortened by 
omitting the oxalate precipitation involved in the above directions from {A) 

The method of Smith and James, J. Am. Chem. Sdc., 42, 1764 (1920), modified 
by Simpson and Schumb, ibid., 53, 921 (1931). 
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to (B). In this case, the zirconium selenite precipitate obtained at (A) is 
dissolved by adding % ml. of 12 N hydrochloric acid, and heating to boiling. 
The method is continued from the point (fi). The two filter papers from which 
the first two precipitates were washed are ignited, and the weight of their igni- 
tion products are added to the final weight of ZrOa. 

By Precipitation with Ammonium Phosphate. — This method is suitable 
for separations, and for the determination of small amounts of zirconium such 
as are encountered in rock analysis. In view of the probability that almost 
all minerals of zirconium contain appreciable amounts of celtium hafnium, 
which gives practically all the reactions of zirconium, but which has a very 
much higher atomic weight, an uncertainty as to the factor Zr 02 /ZrP 307 exists, 
so the p>a'ophosphate can hardly be recommended as a weighing form for large 
amounts of zirconium. The following details are recommended for observance 
in using this method.*® 

A, Volume of iSoIufion. — From 25 ml. for small amounts (i. e. O.OOOog. 
Zr 02 ) to 200 ml. for amounts ranging around 0.1 g Zr 02 . 

Acidity. — Twenty per cent sulfuric acid by weight. 

C. Hydrogen Peroxide. — Sufficient to keep titanium peroxidized; 10 ml. 
will do no harm. 

D. Precipitant. — Secondary aminoniiim phosphate in excess. From 10 to 
100 times the theoretical requirement, as expressed by the ratio Zr : PaOs, 
should be used here. The large excess is desirable when small amounts of 
zirconium are determined. 

E. Precipitation Conditions. — (1) Temperature: Cold or tepid, preferably 
40-50” C. (2) Time: Two hours for amounts of ZrOa in excess of 0.005 g. 
Six hours, or longer, for smaller amounts. 

F. Filtration. — Warm solution, decant as far as possible to avoid clogging 
the filter. 

C. Washing. — This should be done with cold 5% ammonium nitrate, since 
the phosphate is appreciably soluble in pure water. 

AT. Ignition. — Ignite very carefully in a partially covered platinum crucible 
over a low flame until carbon is destroyed, then blast or heat over a M6ker 
burner for 15 minutes. 

By Precipitation with Phenylarsonic Acid.*® — This precipitation method 
serves to separate zirconium from most other elements. The zirconium and 
other bases should be in about 10% (by volume) hydrochloric acid solution, 
though solutions containing up to about 50% of their volume of concentrated 
hydrochloric acid are said to exert no inappreciable solvent action on zirconium 
phenylarsonate. An excess of a 10% solution of phenylarsonic acid is added 
and the mixture is heated to boiling, being well stirred in the meantime, filtered, 
and washed with 1% hydrochloric acid solution. A single precipitation is 
sufficient to separate zirconium from the majority of elements, even from the 
rare-earths. From iron the separation is incomplete after one precipitation, 

*®LundeIl and Knowles, J. Am. Chem. 8oo., 41, 1806 (1919); Hillebrand, op. clt., 
p. 173 : Nicolardot and Reglade, Compt. rend., 16S, 349 (1919). 

Rice, Fugg and James, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 48 , 895 (1926). See also P. Klinger, 
Tech. Mit. Krupp, 3, 1 (1936). 

*^ The reagent may be conveniently prepared by the method of Palmer and Adams» 
J. Am. Chem. Soc., 44, 1361 (1922). 
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but if the amount of iron originally present does not greatly exceed that of the 
zirconium, the iron may be removed by digesting the first precipitate and 
paper with 1 ; 1 hydrochloric acid until well disintegrated, diluting then to 
about 500 ml. and adding 15 ml. more of the phenylarsonic acid reagent. If 
the amount of iron originally present is very large the first precipitate and 
paper should be warmed with 15 ml. of 1 : 1 sulfuric acid until the precipitate 
has dissolved, after which 50 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid are added, 
the solution diluted to about 500 ml., boiled and treated with 30 ml. of the 
phenylarsonic acid solution. This precipitate is free from iron. In the pres- 
ence of thorium or uranium reprecipitation from sulfuric acid solution, as in 
the case of large amounts of iron, is necessary. The separation from titanium 
is complete in one precipitation, if carried out in about 500 ml. of 10% hydro- 
chloric acid solution to which has been added 35 ml. of 3% hydrogen peroxide, 
using in this case a liberal excess (about 35 ml.) of phenylarsonic acid. 

Simple ignition of the zirconium phenylarsonate gives results which are a 
little high, due to retention of arsenic, but if the ignition is finished over the 
blast in a current of hydrogen the results are correct. 


RECOMMENDED METHOD FOR THE DETERMINATION OF 
ZIRCONIUM IN COMMERCIAL ZIRCONIUM ORES 

The following combination gives a method essentially as recommended by 
the TJ. S. Bureau of Standards. Details will be found in the respective sections 
of this chapter. 

Decomposition by fusion of 0.3 g. sample with borax, following the pro- 
cedure under “ Preparation and Solution of the Sample until the sulfuric 
acid solution containing all the zirconium originally present in the sample 
is obtained. 

Separation from members of the copper and tin groups by precipitation 
with hydrogen sulfide in an approximately 1% sulfuric acid solution; and then, 
without intervening filtration, separation from iron, manganese, etc., by treat- 
ment with tartaric acid, ammonia, and hydrogen sulfide, as detailed under 
" Separations,” finally obtaining the zirconium in 10% (by volume) sulfuric 
acid solution. (Removal of tartaric acid is not necessary.) 

Precipitation with cupferron, with subsequent corrections for any titanium 
and rare earths present, just as outlined in the ” Gravimetric Determination.” 


DETERMINATION AS ZIRCONIUM OXIDE 

With pure salts the zirconium may be precipitated completely as the hy- 
droxide by the addition of ammonia, settling and finally igniting and weighing 
as the oxide, ZrOz. 
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The Sepmtion of Zirconium from Hafnium. — No single precipitation 
method suitable for the separation of zirconium from hafnium has yet been 
found, and all processes involve tedious fractionation. Current patent litera- 
ture is rich in proposed methods, but the most reliable is the fractional crystalli- 
zation of the double potassium or ammonium fluorides." Fractional precipita- 
tion of the phosphates " leads as quickly to the separation, but the gelatinous 
precipitates are somewhat inconvenient to handle. Frandtl" suggests the 
fractional precipitation of the ferrocyanides. 

A rough estimate of the percentage of HfO;: in a mixture of the dioxides 
of zirconium and hafnium may be obtained from a determination of the density. 
The density of Hf 02 is 9.07 and that of ZrO* is 5.73. From the observed 
density, Z), of the mixture the percentage of Hf 02 is calculated as follows; 

%HfO2=^^X100. 

Chemically the percentage of HfO: in a mixture with Zr02 can be estimated 
by conversion to bromides, or to the anhydrous sulfates, and from the dif- 
ferences in weight between the compounds the percentages of each constituent 
can be calculated by conventional methods for indirect analysis.^' 

Zirconium in Plain Carbon and Alloy Steels.— See Vol. II under Steel 
Analysis. 

*' von Hevesy and Jantzen, Chem. New, 127, 353 (1923). 

" von Hevesy and Kimura, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 47, 2542 (1925) ; dc Boer and van 
Arkel, Z. anorg. allgem. Chem., 14B, S6 (1925). 

” W. Prandtl, Z. anorg. allgem. Chem., 20B, 420 (1932). 

Q. von Hevesy, Das Element Hafnium (book) (19^), page 34. 
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QUALITATIVE TESTS OF SUBSTANCES 

BLOWPIPE AND FLAME TESTS OF SOLIDS 

BLOWPIPE TESTS ON CHARCOAL 

Heat a small portion of the material on charcoal in the reducing flame, using 
a blowpipe. Scoop out a round hole in the charcoal, place a little of the sub- 
stance in the cavity, and direct the inner flame of the blowpipe against it at an 
angle of thirty degrees. 


Result op Test 

iNFEmiNCE 

Melts and runs into the eharnoal 

Alkali&s, K, Na, etc. 

C/a, Sr, Ba, Mg 

An alkaline residue nn nliiirroal 

A residue which, when moistened with a drop of 
Co(NOs )3 and heated in 0. F., produces a color 

which is blue 

^Uuminum, silicon 

Produces a color vrhich is Rreen 

Zinc, tin, antimony 

Produces a ml nr which is red 

Parium 

IVoduces a color which is pink nr rose-rod 

Manganese 

Deflagrates 

Nitrates, chlorates 

Leaves an iiicrustatiou which is w^hiie near the flame 

Antimony 

White, garlic odor 

AiBenic 

Dark red • 

Silver 

Ri;d to orange 

Cadmium 

Ijeroon yellow (hot), light yellow (cold) 

Lead 

Orange yellow (hot), light yellow (cold) 

Bismuth 

Yellow (hot), white (cold) 

Zinc or tin, latter iionvolaiile 


Blowpipe Tests.— Substance fused with NatCOj on charcoal. Place a 
small amount of the substance on charcoal with a little sodium carbonate, and 
fuse, using reducing flame. 


Resuut of Test 

Inference 

Metallic globules, without incrustation 


Yellow flakes 

Gold 

Red flakes 

Copper 

White elobule, moderately soft 

Metallic glooules, with incrustation 

Silver 


White, moderately soft beads 

Lead or tin (volatilized lead 

White, brittle beads 

leaves yellow coat) 

Bismuth or antimony (yel- 

Yellow in 0 . F. 

lowish) 

Chromium 

Green in 0 . F. 

Manganese 

A substance (in R. F.) which, when moistened and 

placed on a silver coin, leaves a brown or black stain 

Sulfur compounds 
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Test 

Inference 

Dark gray magnetic powder which, when moistened on a 
filter paper with a drop of dilute HOI and HNO9, and 
gently dried over a flame, leaves a stain which is faint 
pink, turning blue 

Cobalt 

Green stain, turning yellow 

Nirkel 

A stain turned blue by K4Fe(CN]t 

Iron 


In place of using charcoal the above tests may be made with a splinter of 
wood covered wdth a coating of fused NaoCOa. The test is made by dipping the 
heated splinter into a mixture of the pow^dered substance with fused sodium 
carbonate and plunging for a moment in the reducing flame. Examine the 
material on the splinter, scrape off on a piece of glazed paper and examine. 

Blowpipe Test. — Substance moistened with cobalt nitrate solution and 
ignited. 


Color of Residue or Incrustation 

Inference 

Brick red 

BaO 

Pink 


Gray 

SiO, CaO 

Yellowish green 

ZnO 

Dark muddy green 

Sb*i()6 

Bluish green 

SnO 

Blue 

AhOa, Si02 


FLAME TEST 


Flame Test. Moisten a platinum wire in concentrated II Cl, dip into the 
powdered substance and insert into a Bunsen flame. If sodium is prominent, 
examine through a blue glass. (Test the cobalt glass to see if it is effective in 
cutting out the yellow sodium light by examining a sodium flame through it.) 


Flame Colou 

Carmine red 

Dull red 

Crimson 

Golden yellow 

Greenish yellow 

Green 

Blue 

Violet 


Color through Blue Glass 
Purple 
Olive green 
Purple 
Absorbed 
Bluish green 


Element 

Lithium 

Calcium 

Strontium 

Sodium 

Barium, molybdenum 
Cu, -PO,, -BA, 

Cu, Bi, Pb, Cd, Zn, Sb, As 
Potassium 


Violet red 

The platinum wire should be cleaned before making the test. This can be 
accomplished by dipping it into concentrated HCl and holding it in the Bunsen, 
or, better, a flame of a blast lamp, until the flame is no longer colored. Re- 
peatedly dipping into the HCl may be necessary. 

Examine the flame through a spectroscope, if available, and compare the 
spectra with a spectra chart. Mere traces of the alkali and alkaline earth 
metals can be detected in this way by their characteristic spectral lines. 
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6 i 

E^Cr" 


[m 



1.: 

Hia(w) 

2 a 

A|CI(ir) 1 

31 . 


TABIS FOR REVIEW OF THE SEPARATI 
|FbCI, Terti(a) +%SO«-PbSO<white. (b) 4'HiB-FbSb 


I 


HfCl 

AcCI 


Residue— NHiHgCl+Hg black. 

Add RaOH 

BolutioD — (Ra)i(AgCl) 1 acidify wi 


RE 


AsiSi (y) 
AdS. (y) 
SbiSb (o) 
SbiS, (d) 
SoS, (y) 
SoB (hr) 

I i AiitSi (br) 

l|pts,(bk) 

]lIoS.(br) 

i 

H|S (bk) 
PbS (bk) 
BliSi (br) 
CttiS (bk) 
CuS (bk) 
CiS (y) 


u 


( Na ) 4 Ai|Si 

(ifa)iAiS4 

(Na)iSb54 

I 

3 (Ra)iSnS3 

S 

Solution. 

Solution. 

( Na)illoSi 


If 

.H [3 

iUiSi 

ASiS. 

1 

£ 

aiuoi 


SthSi 

Q 

SbCU 

^ .2 





SoSi 

■fs 

6nCli 

3 .5 

a a 

AuiS, 


AuCli 

1 ' i 

PIS, 


1 Pta 


MbS) 

■3 

I MoClg 


.PbS 

|bi,s. 

jBCii>S 

*CoS 

CdS 


u 

■-« 

II 


HgS Di.>niDlve in nitrohydroL-hli 

Pb(NO0. 

Bi(NO,), 


Cu(IfOi)i 

Cd(RO,), 


Id 

ijcn 

Si 
N 3 


jPbSO, [ 


g CufNO))i 

.2 

7 j CdINO,!, 
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ItTBEMETAIA ANALTBIB of the BOLOTION. 

) +I,Ci 04 -PtCiOi 3 Fd]ow. Id) +D-mydlow. 


h^A^l white. 


AiElu 


SbHi gas+Sb 

Sn 

ic 

SaQi 


5 b 

Att 

.|| 

Au 

Pt 

Op 

Pc 


HiAiOi} Remove A|EOi with €iCliiindeddB^[AiA Lemos yoUoir. 
GOtieit Tttt— AiHi eolore H|Cli piper • deep minmii. 

SbAci I Dueolve in hot HQ, dilute, filter end add nS^SbiBi Oiu|e. 


Ilill 

Tost with HfCIf { White; or H| Gny. 

Ill 




Tiliin to groen-brown \ 
or black mIu lion. I 


SbClt reject or test in Muiih eppintui. 

ilS 1 Au I /. a-o.. lEnpom, nd 

■ 1 FI ' withiiooteL (NHijiPtCU Ignite to Pt*, Gray. 

Evaporate to dryneae with BxceBR of Hlf 0 |. Diaaolve rea. in HH4OH and add toan 
exceaa of HCl. Teat this sol. with Hi|PHO< | Ammimiiiin pboophomolybdate, Y sUow. 


Shell 

AuCl, 

PtCli 


and teat with (u) BnCU - While HgCl or Gray to Black Hg* V>) An wire -Hg on wire, 
y formation of Pbli or PbCrOi. See Pb above, 
t Bi (OH)i Add hot KiSnOi pouring over ppt. on filter. ] Bi Black. 
Cu(OB)^lNH<OH.21IIl(IfO| 


i 


Cd[OH)i 3 I(H.OH. 2 HH 4 NO. 


Deep blue solution evidenee of copper. 

For traces add HCiHiOi and test with KiFe (CR)i | C«Ae(Cll)i Hed-brewn. 
Add KCN till blue color disappears, then HiS{ CdS Lemon^yidlow. 


HCl and precipitate with (NHi)iCOi | Al( 0 H)i White, gelatinous. 

Sol Acidify withHCiHiOi and add Pb(CiHiOi)i[PbCfOi Lemna-yellow. 

\ NiiGrOi .Dissolve in HCl and add KCNS[Fb(CNS)i Blood red. Test origual solution (add) 
Uos, Fe(OH), / with KCHS for Fe'" and with tFe(CN). for FB''(Fo.|Fe(CH)il, Blue. 


CoCb 

Rich 

Mn(DH)i 


0. Test with borax bead. Blue bead. c. Or evaporate +H18O1 BndaddnitiwHHuphthoL 
b. Add NaHCOi and HiOi, Green solution. Co— Rad precipitate. Test with borax bead. 

0. Test with borax bead. Brawn bead. c. Or make ad. ammoniaral and add 1% 
b. Heat with Br \ add HI. alcobolic sol. dimethyl-glyoxine - 

ud RiOH ( / Frae 1 io CS|. [(CH.).C.n.O.H],ni 

Boil with PkOi ud HROijHlliiOi , Fuiple. 


RiiZnOi {AddBU]Zn8 Ppt. ii iiuoluble in diluka uetio uid. 


taCiO, 

i'iC.H.O.V 


:t(CAO.). 


Diudve in HQ ind idd A80.|.Bi80i Whits. 

SJ- 






|g| 

SrCOi 

It 

8r(C.H.O,), 

ill 

CoCOi 

|b 

Ci(CiH.O,). 


1. Add CtSOiMtidde 10 ininutei| B1SO4 WhitOi 
Moisten B^Oi with HQ and ap^y Ba™ tail. 

2. Add K1BO4. boil, set laide ten minutei. 


Precipitate MgWHiPOd White. 

^ E— Apply flame test using oobelt glaie. Violet. 

S Ni— After removal of Mg apply flame test, yeUow. 

g NHr-To the origmal aoliition add XOH In itrong eoroeei. waim (note odor) and teet with moiit fitnuis 
paper; pare gu into Henler'i reagent HiHgli nl. [ NHlil, Brown. 

>^1 Ig) "green; (pli)w|iiok. F^t. -precipitate. Res.-reridue. Sol. •Bolution. 
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GENERAL SUMMARY OF I'ESTS FOR ACIDS 


Acidb 

Dstecting Reagkntb 

Reactions Rbbultinci kuobi That 

Acetates 

H1SO4 (cone.) 

Odor of vinegar 

Arsenates 

(0) (NH4)2MoO,+HNO, 

Yellow precipitate 

White granular prerfipitate 


(li) Magnesia mixture 


(c) Reduced on C+NazCOj 

Garlic odor, arsenic mirror 

Arsenites 

(a) Magnesia mixture 

No reaction 


(b) H^S+HCl 

Yellow precipitate 

Bromides 

(a) H2S()4 (cojic.) 

Red Br vapor 


(b) Chlorine water+eSa 

Reddish color, due to Br 

Borates 

H2S04 (cone.) + alcohol 

Green flame 

Carbonates 

Dilute acids 

CO2 evolved. Limewater test 

Chlorates 

(0) H2S04 (cone.) 

Explosive liberation of CI+CIO2 


(b) Heated alone 

0 given off 

Chlorides 

AkNO,+HNO, 

White precipitate, sol. in NH4OH 
0 liberated (sol. ydlnw to grciiii) 

Chromates 

(fi) HjSO. (cone.) 


(6) HCl 

Chlorine of HCl liberated 


(0) Alcohol +NaOH 

Reduced and Cr(OII)8 precipitated 

Cyanides 

HjS 04 (cone.) 

HCN (POISON). Odor, bitter 
almonds 

FerritiyaiiideH 

FeS 04 +HCl 

Turnbull s blue precipitate 

FeiTocyaiiides 

FbCIb+HCI 

Prussian blue precipitetc 

Fluorides 

H2SO4 (cone.) 

HF gas liberates silicic acid from 
glass rod with drop of H2O 
cl liberated, yellow gas 

Hypochlorites 

Iodides 

Dilute acids 

(a) H2SO4 (cone.) 

Violet vaiMir of iodine 


(b) Chlorine water+CSi 

Violet color tn (^JSa 

Nitrates 

FeS04+H2S04 (cone.) 

Brown ring 

Nitrites * 

Dilute acids 

N2OJ brown evolved 

Oxalates 

H2SO4 (cone.) 

CO+COo evolved 

Permanganates 

Reducing agents 

Decolorized 

Phosphates 

HNO,+(NH 4 ) 2 MoO 4 at 40 “ 

(a) Fused with Na2C0a and HCl 
added 

(b) HF 

Yellow precipitate 

Silicates 

Silicic acid precipitated 


SiFi gas liberated 

Sulfates 

HCl+BaCIi 

White precipitate of BaS04 

Sulfides 

Dilute acids 

Its gas blackens Pb(C2H302)a 

Sulfites 

Dilute acids 

SOa gas 

Sidfocyanides 

FeCla 

Deep red color 

Thiosulfates 

Dilute acids 

SOa gos+free S 

Tartrates 

Ignited 

Cliar. Odor of burnt sugar 

Organic acids 

Heated 

Generally char 


• Nitrite8+KI+C8j= violet color in CS> due to free I. 
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A precipitate forms on long standing. 
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REACTIONS OF THE BASES 


The Soluble HiS 



Abbenic, Aa"', Ab 

AnriMONt, Sb"', Sb 


(dub) KiAbOi 

(ic) KHiAfiOl 

(niu) SbQj 

(ic) K8bOa 

Hydrogen 

sulfide, 

H*8 

Arsenic trisul- 
fide, AsiSi, 
yellow ppt. Sol. 
in alkalies, 
(NH4)2 Sx, 
(NH4)2S. Insol. 
in cone. HCl 

Arsenic trisul- 
fide+S, and 
jVsjSfi, yellow. 
The ppt. forms 
slowly by heat 

Antimony trisul- 
fide, SbaSi, 
orange ppt. Sol. 
in alkalies, 
(NH4 ).Sx, 
(NIl4)JS, HCl 
(cone.). 0.17 mg. 

Antimony pento- 
Bulfidc, Sb^6, 
orange ppt. Sol. 
in nlkalies, 
(NH4 )Ac, 

(NH4)2S, HCl 
(conn.) 

Ammonium 

hydroxide, 

NH4OH 



Antimonious 
hydroxide, 
Sb(OH)8, white 
ppt. Sol. in 
excess 

Ammonium 

iTietaiitimoiiute, 

NIT4t%0*. 

Very slightly 
sol. in Gxccas 

Copper sul- 
fate, CuSOi 

Copper arsenite, 
CuIlAflOa, yel- 
lowish jp'een 
ppt. Sd. in 
NH*0H, NaOH, 
HNOa 

Copper arsenate, 
CuiiAsO.),, 
greenish blue 
ppt. Sol. in 
NH4OH and in 
HNO, 

Antimony oxy- 
chloride, white, 
SbOCl, caused 
by dilution. 

Insol. alk 

Sol. HCl, C82 

Copper antimo- 
nate, brown ppt. 

Mercuric 

chloride, 

HgCl, 

Mercuric arse- 
nite, Hgj(AsOi),, 
white ppt. Sol. 
in acids 


Antimony oxy- 
chloride, caused 
by dilution. 

Sol. in conn. 

HCl 


Silver ni- 
trate, AgNOi 

Silver areenite, 
AgiAsOi, yd- 
lowppt. Sol. in 
HNO,, NH4OH, 

HcaiA 

Silver arsenate, 
Ag,As04, red- 
dish brown ppt. 
Sol. in HNO, 
and NH4OH 

Silver chloride 
and antimony 
triuxide, 
AgCl+SbaO,, 
white ppta. 

Silver antimo- 
nate, AgSbOi, 
whiteppt. Sol. 
in NII40H 

Miscellany 

Ms^esia mix- 
ture. No ppt. 
Arsenic sol. in 
HNO^ Cl,, 

H/), aq. reg., 
hot alkalies 

Marsh teat 
(Zn+HCl, 
etc.) 

Mfignesia mix- 
ture ppta. 

M gNH4Aa04, 
whitiC crya. ppt. 
Sol, in acetic 
acid. 

AaHj flame de- 
posits arsenic. 

Sol, in NaOCl. 
Sol. in (NH4)2S. 
Residue insol in 
HCl (cone.) 

KOH ppts. 
Sb(OH),. 

NaiCO, ppts. 
Sb(OH), 

Marsh test 1 
(Zn-t-HQ) 

Sb. sol. in hot 
rone. H2SO4 
and in aq. reg. 

SbHa in flame 
deposits anti- 
mony. Insol. 
in NaOCl 


t See Van Noetrand’s Chemical Annual for aolubility of salts. 
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Subgroup 


Tin, Sn", Sn"" 

Plaunvu, Pt’" 

Gold, Au‘" 

(ous) SnCla 

(ic) BnCU 

PtCli 

AuCli 

StannouB sulfide, 

SiiS, dark brown. 

Sol. in alkalies. 
Difficultly sol. in 
(NH4)2 Sx. Sol, in 
HCl(conc.). 100 ml. 
II2O diss. 0.002 nifj;. 

Stannic sulfide, 

8nS2, yellow ppt. 

Sol. in alkalies, 

and alkali carbon- 
ates. HCI (rone.). 
H20==0.02 ing. 

Platinin sulfide, 

Pt82, dark brown 
ppt. Difficultly 
sol. in alkali sul- 
fides. Sol. in aqua 
regia. Insol. in 

HCI (cone.) 

Gold sulfide, AuiSi, 
black ppt. Sol. in 
alkali sulfides, aaua 
regia. Insol. in HCI 
(cone.) 

Stannous hydroxide, 
Sn(OH)2. I1160I. in 
exees.s. Darkens on 
standing- Insol. in 
IljO. Sol. in dilute 
acids, alk. 

Stannic hydroxide, 
Sn(OH)4. Slightly 
sol. in excess 

Ammonium chloro- 
platinate, 
(NHOsPtCle, yel- 
low ppt. Sol. in 
large excess. 

679 ““ mg. 

Fulminating gold, 
AujO), 2 NHj, yel- 
low ppt., insol. in 
excess 

Cuproua nhlaride, 

2 CuCI, white mt. 
Sol. in acids. Re- 
duction by SnCl, 


■ 


Mercurous chloride, 
H|jj:Cl, white ppt. 
Tnsol. in cold HCi 
(cone.). Reduction 
by SnClj 




Silver ehloride and 
silver, AgCl+Ag. 
Reduction by SnCh 

Silver chloride, 

AgCl 

Silver cliloride and 
platinum oxide, 
AgCl+PtO, 
brown ppt. 

Silver chloride and 
gold oxide, 
;VgCl+AuA 
brown ppt. 

KOHi)pt8.Sn(OH)^ 
NoiCO, ppts. 
Sn(OH)i. Insol. in 
excess 

KOHppts.Sn(OH),. 
NaCOi ppts. 
Sn(OH),. Insol. 
in excess 

KOHnpts.KJ’tCl„. 
NoaCOa gives no 
ppt. Rsol. inaq. r., 
fused alk. 

SnCls solution ppts. 
‘Turpi e of Cas- 
sius, 'Sed ppt. Au 
sol. inECN, aq.reg. 

Metallic Sn de- 
posited by Zn in 
Marsh test 

Stannic salts re- 
duced by H, gen- 
erated by Sn 

Zn ppts. Pt, black, 
from its salts. 

Also see Electro- 
motive Series, p. 1141 

Zn ppts. Au fn)m 
its smts 
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% Presence of non-volatile organic substancesj tartrateS| citrates, and sugar prevents precipitation. 
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Far solubility of salts, see tables in D. Van Nostrand's Chemical Annual^ edited by Olsen. 








THE AMMONIUM CARBONATE GROUP 
Solubility in milligrams per 100 ml. of water cold, “c,” and hot. 
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REACTIONS OF THE BASES 



iiuin Sodium pyroantimonate, 

itimanate, XasHiSthOr, white cryst. 

ib/>i ppt. Best formed in 

slightly alkaline solutions. 
NaSbOi+nqua- “c" 
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Red flame. Bright crimson Violet flame. A red and Yellow flame, 
line with feeble orange line blue line yellow line 









REACTIONS OF THE ACIDS 
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REACTIONS OF INORGANIC ACIDS 









Bilici'c, Yellow ppt. Sol. White ppt. WTiite ppt. T\Tiite ppt. Heated with NaaCXIs, evolves CO 

in HNOj Insol. in HNOj SiO* skeleton with NaPO* beac 

silicates DecomfKtses when evaporated t 

dryness, SiOs separating 
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1 

h- 

H 

5| 

» a 

« e 

Pb(CaH*Oi)a ppts. white com- 
pound. n^. 121 °, aublimes when 
heated. HgSOf-i-OiEIfiOH heated 
= ethyl benzoate 

Bromine water, even in very dilute 
solutions, gives a w'hite ppt. sol. 
in NaOH, KOH. C^H^OH-hl ml. 
HJSOa+NaNOa warmed = deep 
green or blue color 

1|1!| 

§.3- 

lleSs'l 

li°s5| 

iMeil 

ss.ggS.sB 

H 2 SO 4 (conc.)-l-ethyl alcohol* 
ethyl formate, pleasant cbaracter- 
istic odor 

u 

Z 

i 

si 
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ll 

Dissolves without 
charring or evo- 
lutioa of gas 



With reducing 
agent heated, 
gives CO, which 
bums with blue 
flame 

FeCb 

^®'E i 
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a j “^®r5 

hnis 

Isi 

*9W^* 

Deep violet. 

Color destroved 
by acetic acid (not 
destroyed in case 
of salicylic acid) 
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\^Tiite ppt. Less 
sol. in hot than 
cold water. Sol. 
in NH^Cl. InsoL 
in NaOH. Crys- 
talline form insol. 
in NH,C1 
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Melts at 200°. 'Fhe alkaline solu- 
tions absorbs O. Limewater or 
Ba(OH )2 produces a blue ppt. 

Decolorizes KMn 04 and efferves- 
cence takes place, with odor of 
acetaldeh^'de 

Lead acetate ppts. white salt. Sol. 
in hot water. Prevents pption. of 
r'e(OH)j by alkalies 

H 2 SO 4 (dilute) -|-MnO* gives CXD*. 
Destroys color of KMnOi when 
heated with that reagent in pres- 
ence of dilute HjS 04 

Lead acetate ppts. a white salt. 
Acid m.p. 156*. HNO» heated 
with salt produces yellow picric 
acid. Color is iniensined by caustic 
soda 

I^ad acetate gives a yellow ppt., 
with astringent taste. The acid 
ppts. a solution of glue. Lime- 
water produces a gray ppt. 

Chars when heated. Odor of burnt 
sugar. Prevents pption. of re(OH)i 
by alkalies. 


Charring on heat- 
ing with evolution 
of CO 


Heated, CO 2 and 
CO evolved 

Dissolves. Pro- 
longed heating 
darkens solution 
and gas is evolved 



Blue-hlac*k ppt. 
Sol. in excess = 
green 




m 

Blue-black color 
(ink) 




White ppt. only in 
presence of strong 
alcohol (distinc- 
tion from citric) 

1 

White ppt. Insol. 
in acetic acid. 

Sol. in HCl, 

HNOa 



"UTiite crystalline 
ppt. Action simi- 
lar to magnesium 
precipitation 

Metallic Ag from 
reduction 

Jieductian results. 
Jig formed (no ac- 
tion on Fehling’s 
sol.) 
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Tannic. 

Ci4H]|^S 

Tartaric, 








SOLUBILITY TABLE 


Since no salt is absolutely insoluble, the term ‘‘insoluble'’ is only relative. For 
solubility of the salts formed, see Van Nostrand’s Cheniical Annual^ edited by Professor 
John C. Olsen. 
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Abbreviations. — W= soluble in water; A* soluble in acids; wAs slightly soluble 
in water, readily soluble in acids; wa=diflirultly soluble in water and m acids; I»insol- 
uble in water and acids. 

The metals are arranged in order of their electromotive series. 
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1140 TABLES AND USEFUL DATA 

I.— MELTING-POINTS OF THE CHEMICAL ELEMENTS* 


Reproduced from Circular No. 35 (2d edition) of U. S. Bureau of Standards 


Elemmt 

c. 

F. 

Elmtmt 

c. 

F. 

Helium 

<-272.2 ^ 

C-456 

Neodymium 

840 

1544 

Hydrogen 

-259 

-434 

Arsenic 

814 

1497 

Neon 

-248.67 

-414.4 

Barium 

8.50 

1562 

Fluorine 

-223 

-369 

Praseodymium 

940 

1724 

Oxygen 

-218 

-360 

Germanium 

9.58 

1756 

Nitrogen 

-209.86 

-344 

Silver 

960.5 

1761 

Argon 

-189.2 

-308 

Gold 

1063.0 

1945.5 

Krypton 

-169 

-272 

Copper 

1083.0 

1981.5 

Xenon 

-140 

-220 

Manganese 

1260 

2300 

Chlorine 

-101.5 

-150.7 

Samarium 

1300-1400 

2370-2550 

Mercury 

- 38.9 

- 38.0 

Beryllium 



Bromine 

- 7.3 

+ 18.9 

(glucinum) 

13,50 

2462 

Caesium 

+ 26 

79 

Scandium 

1200 

2192 

Gallium 

30 

86 

Silicon 

1420 

2588 

Rubidium 

38.5 

100 

Nickel 

1452 

2646 

Phosphorus 

44 

111.2 

Cobalt 

1480 

2096 

Pota^ium 

62.3 

144 

Yttrium 

1490 

2714 

Sodium 

97.5 

207.5 

Chromium 

1615 

2768 

Iodine 

113.5 

236.3 

Iron 

1535 

2795 


Si 112.8 

235.0 

Palladium 

1555 

2831 

Sulfur 

Sii 119.2 

246.6 

Zirconium 

1700 

3090 


Sill 106.8 

224.2 

(Jolumbium 



Indium 

155 

311 

(Niobium) 

10.50 

3542 

Lithium 

186 

367 

Thorium 

1845 

3353 

Selenium 

217-220 

422-428 

Vanadium 

1710 

3110 

Tin 

231.9 

449.4 

Platinum 

ir55 

3101 

Bismuth 

271 

520 

Ytterbium 

1490 

2714 

Thallium 

303.5 

577 

Titanium 

1800 

3272 

Caduil'M 

320.9 

609.6 

iTaniuin 

<1850 

<3362 

Lead 

327.4 

621.3 

Rhodium 

1955 

3551 

Zinc 

419,4 

780.9 

Boron 

2300 

4172 

Tellurium 

452 

846 

Iridium 

2350 

4262 

Antimony 

630.0 

1166 

Ruthenium 

2450 

4442 

Cerium 

640 

1184 

Molybdenum 

2620 ilO 

4748 

Magnesium 

651 

1204 

Osmium 

2700 

4900 

Aluminum 

660 

1220 

Tantalum 

2850 

5160 

Radium 

960 

1760 

Tunobten 

3370 

6066 

Calcium 

810 

1490 

f / 

>3500 f 

>6300 

Lanthanum 

826 

1518.8 

Wo,p. = iat. \ 

for p. = 1 at. 

Strontium 

800 


1 




II.-OTHER 

TEMPERATURE STANDARDS 



Temperatures of Flames f 


Bunsen, open 

Meker 

Petrol blow lamp 

Oxy hydrogen with Hj+O 

Oxyacetylene 

Thermit 

Electric arc 

Sun 


Cent. 

Deg. dI Accuracy 

1100 

Within lOO’ C4 

1500* 

1600* 


2420 

Within 100" G 

2400* 


2500 

Within 150’ C. 

3500 

6000 

Within 600” a 


* Chemical and Metallumcal Engineering, Vol. XIII, No. 5, Ma^^ 1915. 

{ Measurement of High Temperatures, G. K. Burgess and H. Le Chatelier. „ 
Pyrometer tests of the open Bunsen flame gave temperatures ranging from 1000 
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IIL— OTHER TEMPERATURE STANDARDS 


Approximate Temperalwra by Colors 



C«nt. 

Fahr. 

First visible red 

525 

077 

Dull red 

700 

1292 

Cherry red 

900 

1652 

Dull orange 

1100 

2012 

Wliite 

1300 

2372 

Dazzling white 

1500 

2732 


Hiibatuncp 

Pbentimrnun 

C. 

r. 

VRria/ion with PressuTB 
(prpssuro in nini. of Hg) 

Oxycen 

Boiling 

“183.0 

“297.4 

C. “ = -183.0+0.01258 (p-760) 





-0.0000079 (p-760) 

Carbon dioxide. . 

Sublimation 





in inert. 





liquid 

- 78.5 

“109.3 

C. “= -78.5+0.017 (p-760) 

Sodium sulfate, 

Transforma- 




Na,SO4+10HsO 

tion into an- 





hydrous salt 

32.384 

90.291 


\\^ater . . ... 

Roiling 

100 

212 

C. "=-100+0.03670 (p-760) 





-0.00002046 (p-760) 

Naphthalene 

Boiling 

240.2 

460.7 

C. "=217.96+0.058 (p-760) 

Benzophenone .. 

Boiling 

305.9 

582.6 

C. “=305.0+0.063 (p-760) 

Sulfur 

Boiling 

444.6 

832.3 

C. “=444.6+0.0908 (p-760) 





-0.000047 (p-760) 

Ag,Cu, 

Eutectic 





Freezing . . . 

779 

1434 


Sodium chloride . 

Freezing 

801 

1472 



IV— ELECTROMOTIVE ARRANGEMENT OF THE ELEMENTS* 

Eanh metallic element is psitive to the element placed after it. The order, how- 
ever, depends upn certain /actors, teirnwrature, electrolyte, etc. For raiample, Zn 
precipitates Cu from CUSO 4 , from FeiSU 4 , but Cu and I c precipitate Zn from KCN 
Bolution. Pt liberates H from HjO containing KCN. 


Negative 

MetaJs Elements 


1. Li 

11 . Mn 

23. Afi 

Si 

2. Na 

12. Zn 

24. Cu 

C 

8. K 

13. Cr 

25. Hg 

B 

4. Rb 

14. Cd 

26. ^ 

N 

B. Cb 

15. Fe 

27. Pd 

8e 

6. Ca 

16. Co 

28. Pt 

P 

7. Sr 

17. Ni 

29. Au 

S 

8. Ba 

18. Sn 

30. Ir 

I 

9. Mg 

10. Pb 

31. Rh 

Br 

10. A1 

20. H 

82. Og 

0 


21. Sb 


0 


22. Bi 


P 

*J. W. Melbr. 
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TABLES AND USEMJL DATA 


ACID AND ALKALI TABLES 

V.— HYDROCHLORIC ACID 


Bt W. C. Fsbouson 


li 

» 

1 Sp. Gr. 

IXCIMI 

Twadaetl, 

1 Per Cent 
HCl. 

j Decrees 

1 Baume. 

Sp. Gr. 

t 

1 Decrees 
jTwiiddeil. 

Per Cent 
HCl. 

1.00 

! 1.0069 

1.38 

1,40 

1 14.25 

1.1090 

21 iso 

21.68 

2.00 

1-0140 

2.80 

2.82 

11.50 

1 1.1111 

22 22 

22.09 

3.00 

1.0211 

4.22 

4.25 

M.75 

1.J132 

22.64 

22.50 

4.00 

1.02S4 

5.68 

5.60 

J5.00 

1.11.54 

23.08 

22.92 

5.00 

1 .0357 

7.14 

7.15 

1 15.25 

1 .1176 

23.. 52 

23.33 

5.25 

1.0375 

7-50 

7.c52 

! 15.50 

1.1197 

23.91 

23.75 

5.50 

1.0394 

7.88 

7.89 

: 15.75 

1.1219 

24.38 

24.16 

5.75 

1.0413 

8.26 

8.26 

j 16.0 

1 .1240 

24.80 

24.57 

6.00 

1 .0432 

8,64 

8.64 

; 16,1 

1.1248 

24.96 

24.73 

5.25 

1.0450 

9.00 

0.02 

! 16.2 

1 .1256 

25 12 

24.90 

6.50 

1.04()9 

0.38 

9.40 

16.3 

1 . 1265 

25.. 30 

25.06 

6.75 

1.0488 

9.76 

9.78 

16.4 

1.1274 

25.48 

25.23 

7.00 

1.0507 

10.14 

10.17 

ii 16.5 

1.1283 

25.66 

2.5.39 

7.25 

1 .0520 

10.52 

10.55 

16.6 

1.1292 

25.84 

25.56 

7.50 

1 .0.545 

10.90 

10.94 

,j 16.7 

1.1301 

26.02 

25.72 

7.75 

1.0564 

11.28 

11.32 

i| 16.8 

1.1310 

26.20 

2.5.89 

8.00 

1 .0584 

11. as 

11.71 

•| 16.9 

1.1319 

26.38 

26.05 

8.25 

1.0603 

12.06 

12.00 

1 1.7.0 

1.1328 

26 . 56 

26.22 

8. 50 

1 .0623 

12.46 

12.48 

; 17.1 

1 . 1336 

20.72 

20.39 

8.75 

1.0642 

12.84 

12.87 

17,2 

1.1345 

26.90 

26.56 

9.00 

1.0662 

13.24 

13.26 

ii >7.3 

1-1.354 

27.08 

26.73 

0.2.5 

1.0681 

13.62 

13. 65 

17.4 

1.1363 

27.20 

26.90 

9.50 

1.0701 

11,02 

14.04 

:i 17.5 

1,1372 

27.44 

27.07 

9.75 

1.0721 

14.42 

14.43 

; 17.6 

1.1381 

27.62 

27.24 

10.00 

1.0741 

14.82 

14.83 

1 17.7 

1.1390 

27.80 

27.41 

10.25 

1.0761 

15 22 

15.22 i 

1 17.8 

1.1399 

27.98 

27., 58 

10.50 

1.0781 

15.62 

15.62 ! 

1 17.9 

1.M08 

28.16 

27.75 

10,75 

1.0801 

16.02 

16.01 1 

j 18.0 

1.1417 

28.34 

27.92 

11.00 

1.0821 

10.42 

16.41 I 

j 18.1 

1,1426 

28.152 

28.09 

11.25 

1 .0811 

16.82 

16.81 ! 

1 18.2 

1.1435 

: 28,70 

28.26 

11.60 

1.0861 

17,22 

17.21 i 

! 18.3 

1.1444 

28.88 

28.44 

11.75 

1.0881 

17.62 

17.61 1 

1 18.4 

1.1453 

29.06 

28.61 

12.00 

1.0902 

18.04 

18.01 ! 

i 18.5 

1.1462 

29.24 

28.78 

12.25 

1.0922 

18.44 

18.41 1 

18.0 

1.1471 

29.42 

28.95 

12.. 50 

1 .0913 

18.86 

18.82 

18.7 

1.1480 

29.60 

29.13 

12.75 

1.0064 

19.28 

19,22 

18.8 

1.1489 

29.78 

29.30 

13.00 

1 .0085 

19.70 

19.63 

18.9 

1.1498 

29.96 

29.48 

13.25 

1.1006 

20.12 

20.04 

19.0 

1.1508 

30.10 

29.65 

13.50 

1.1027 

20.54 

20.45 

19.1 

1.1517 

30.34 

29.83 

13.75 

1.1048 

20.96 

20.86 

19.2 

1.1526 

30.62 

30.00 

14.00 

1.1069 

21.38 

21.27 

19.3 

1.1535 

30.70 

30.18 
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V.--HYDROCHLOTIIC ACID (Continued) 


DBgrsH 

BsvmL 

Bp. Gr. 

DtKTHI 

Twallan. 

Pet emt 
BCl. 

Dsffrees 

Bauiii6. 

•p. Gr, 

Dsfrm 

TwtddeU. 

PwOMt 

■Cl. 

19.1 

1 

.1544 

30.^ 

30.35 

22.5 

1 

.1836 

36.72 

36.16 

19.5 

1 

.1354 

31,08 

30.53 

22.6 

1 

.1846 

36.02 

36.36 

10.6 

1 

.1563 

31.26 

30.71 

22.7 

1 

.1856 

37.12 

36.54 

10.7 

1 

.1572 

31.44 

30.90 

22.8 

1 

.1866 

37.32 

36.73 

19.8 

1 

.1581 

31 .62 

31.08 

22.9 

1 

.1876 

37.50 

30.93 

19.9 

I 

1590 

31. so 

31.27 

23.0 

1 

.1885 

37.70 

37.14 

20.0 

1 

lOOO 

32.00 

31.45 

23.1 

1 

1895 

37.90 

37.36 

20.1 

1 

.1609 

.32.18 

31.64 

23.2 

1 

.1904 

38.08 

37.58 

20.2 

1 

1619 

32.38 

31.82 

23.3 

1 

.1914 

38.28 

37.80 

20.3 

1 

.1628 

32.36 

32.01 

23.4 

1 

.1924 

38.48 

38.03 

20.4 

1 

1637 

32.71 

32.19 

23.5 

1 

.1934 

.38.68 

38.26 

20.5 

1 

.1647 

32.94 

32.38 

23.6 

1 

.1944 

38.88 

38.49 

20,0 

1 

.1656 

33.12 

32,. 50 

23.7 

1 

.1953 

39.06 

38.72 

20.7 

1 

.1666 

33.32 

32.75 

23. S 

1 

.1963 

39.26 

38.95 

20.8 

1 

.1675 

33 50 

.32.93 

23.9 

1 

.1973 

39.46 

39.18 

20.9 

1 

.1681 

33. OS 

33.12 

21.0 

1 

19.83 

■39.66 

39.41 

21.0 

1 

.1691 

33. SS 

33.31 

24.1 

1 

1993 

39.86 

39.64 

21.1 

1 

.1703 

34.06 

33.. 50 

24,2 

1 

.2003 

40.06 

39.86 

21.2 

1 

.1713 

34.20 

3;1.09 

24.3 

1 

.2013 

40.26 

40.00 

21.3 

1. 

.1722 

34.44 

33.88 

24.4 

1 . 

.2023 

40.46 

40.32 

21,4 

1 

.1732 

34.01 

34.07 

24.5 

1 

.2033 

40.66 

40.55 

21 5 

1. 

,1711 

34. S2 

34.26 

21.0 

1. 

.2043 

40.86 

40.78 

21.6 

1 . 

1751 

35.02 

34.45 

24.7 

1 , 

,2053 

41.06 

41.01 

21 .7 

1. 

1760 

35.20 

34.64 

24.8 

1. 

.2063 

41.26 

41.24 

21.8 

1. 

1770 

35.40 

34.83 

24.9 

1, 

.2073 

41.46 

41.48 

21,9 

1. 

1779 

35.58 

3.5.02 

25.0 

1. 

,2083 

41.66 

41.72 

22.0 

1. 

1789 

36.78 

35.21 

25,1 

!. 

2093 

41.86 

41.99 

22.1 

1 . 

1798 

35.90 

35.40 

25.2 

1. 

.2103 

42.06 

42.30 

22.2 

1. 

1808 

30.16 

35.59 

25.3 

1 

,2114 

42.28 

42.64 

22.3 

1. 

1817 

30.34 

35.78 ! 

25.4 

1. 

.2124 

42.48 

43.01 

22.4 

1. 

1827 

36.54 

.35.97 

25.5 

1 

.2134 

42.68 

43.40 


Sp. Gr. determinations were made at 60° F., compared with water at 60° P. 
From the Specific Gravities, the corresponding degrees Baum6 were calcu- 
lated by the following formula: BaiimS = 145 — 145/Sp. Gr. 

Atomic weights from F. W. Clarke's table of 1901. 0 16. 

ALLOWANCE FOR TEMPERATURE: 

10-15° B4. - 1/40° B6, or .0002 Sp. Gr. for 1° P. 

16-22° BA - 1/30° B6. nr .0003 “ “ 1° P, 

22-26° BA - 1/28° BA or .00035 “ “ “ 1° F. 

AlTTHORlTY — W. C. FeROUSON. 

This table has been approved and adopted as a Standard by the Manu- 
facturing Chemists' Association of the United States. 

W. H. Bower, Jas. L. Morgan, 

Henry Howard, Arthur Wyman, 

A. 0. RoBENGARraN, 


New York, May 14, 1903. 


Executive CommitUe 
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VL-HYDROCHLORIC ACID 
LnNQE AND Mabchlbwbki 


Specific 

Gnvity 

15" 

4" 

tai Vecuo. 

Per Cent 
HCl 

by Wei(ht. 

1 Liter 
con- 

bilnm 

Gnms 

HCl. 

Specific 

Gnvity 

15" 

4" 

in Vecuo. 

Per Cent 
HCl 

by Weight. 

1 Liter 
con- 
teine 
Grems 
HCl. 

Specific 

Gravity 

15" 

4" 

in Vecuo. 

Per Cent 
HCl 

by Wel^t. 

1 Liter 
con- 
telUB 
Grams 
HCl. 

1.000 

■in 

1.6 

1 ^ 

15.16 

163 

1 .145 

28.61 



1.15 

12 


16.15 

174 

1 .1,70 

29 .57 


1.010 

2.14 

22 


17.13 

m 

1 152 

29 .95 

315 

1.015 

3.12 

32 

■ 

18.11 

197 

1 .155 

30 .55 

353 



42 


19 .06 

209 

1 .160 

31 ..52 

366 

1.025 

5.15 

53 

1.100 

KIKM 

220 

1 .163 

32.10 

373 



64 

1 .105 

mSmrn 

232 

1 .165 

32 .49 

379 

1.035 

7.15 

74 


21 .92 

243 

1 .170 

33.46 

392 


8.16 

8.5 

1.115 

22.86 

255 

1.171 

33.65 

394 

1.045 

0.16 

96 


23.82 

267 

1 ,175 

34.42 

404 

1 .0,50 


107 

1.125 

24.78 

278 

1 .180 

35 .39 

418 

1.055 

11.18 

118 

1,130 

25.75 

291 

1 .185 

36 .31 

430 


12.19 




303 

1.190 

37.23 

443 

1.065 

13 .19 

141 

1.140 

27.66 

315 

1 .195 

38.16 


1.070 

14.17 

152 

1 .142,5 

28.14 

322 

1 

1.200 

1 

39.11 

469 


COMPOSITION OF CONSTANT BOILING HYDROCHLORIC ACID* 


Presrare mm. 
of 

Mercury 

Per Cent 
of 

HCl. 

Grams eonstent 
boiling distlilete 
for 1 mol. HCl. 

Berometer mm. 

Per Cent 
ol 

HCL 

Grams of ecid 
weighed in eir for 

1 liter of N ecid t 

770 

20.218 

180.390 

770 

20.197 

180 .407 

760 

20.242 

180 .170 

760 

20.221 

180.193 

750 

20.266 

179.960 

750 

20.245 

179 .979 

740 

20.290 

179 .745 

740 

20.269 

179 .766 

730 

20.314 

179 .530 

730 

20.293 

179 .555 


Temperature of constant boiling hydrochloric acid is 108^* at 763 mm. Specific 
gravity 1 .0062O». 

* Hulett and Bonner, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 31, 300 (1000). 
t Data of Foulk and HoUingsworth, J. Am. Chem. 45, 1220 (1023). 
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VIL— NITRIC ACID 
Bt W. C. Fxrgoson 


sd . Oi . 


Pepeii 

Tiridieil. 


Per Cent 
HKO ,. 


Decieei 

Baumi. 


Decreet 

Baumi. 

ioToo 

10.25 

10.50 

10.75 
11.00 

11.25 

11.50 

11.75 
12.00 

12.25 

12.50 

12.75 

13.00 

13.25 

13.50 

13.75 

14.00 
11.2.5 

14. . 50 

14.75 

15.00 

15.25 

15.. 50 

15.75 

16.00 

16.25 

16.50 

16.75 

17.00 

17.25 

17.50 

17.75 
IB . 00 

18.25 

16.50 

18.75 

10.00 

JB .25 

19.50 

19.75 
20.00 

20.25 

20.50 

20.75 

21.00 


1.0741 
1 .0761 
1 .0781 
1 ,0801 
1 .0821 
1 .0841 
1 .08 Cp 1 
1 .0881 
1.0902 
1.0922 
1.0943 
1 .0904 
1 .0985 
1.1006 
1.1027 
1.10 IS 
1.1009 
1 .1090 
1.1111 
1.1132 
1.115-1 
1.1170 
1.1107 
1.1219 
1.1240 
1.1262 
1.1284 
1.1.306 
1.1328 
1.13.50 
1.1373 
1.1395 
1.1417 
1.1440 
1.1462 
1.1485 
1.1508 
1.1531 
1.1554 
1.1577 
l.lOfO 
1.1024 
1.1647 
1.1671 
1.1694 


14.82 

15.22 

15.62 
16.02 

16.42 

16.82 

17.22 

17.62 
18.04 
IS . 44 
18.80 
19.28 

19.70 
20.12 

20.54 

20.90 

21.38 
21 .80 

22.22 
22.64 

23.08 
23.52 

23.94 

24.38 

24.80 

25.24 
25.68 
20.12 
26.56 

27.00 
27.46 

27.90 
28.34 

28.80 

29.24 

29.70 
30.16 

30.62 

31 .08 

31.54 

32.00 
32.48 

32.94 

33.42 
33.88 


12.86 ’ 
13.18 : 
13.49 ! 

13.81 1 
14.13 ! 
14.44 I 

11.76 ' 

15.07 1 

15.41 

15.72 

16.05 I 

16.39 : 

16.72 

17.05 : 
17.38 ^ 
17.71 ; 
18.04 1 

18.37 i 

18.70 ; 

19.02 ; 

19.36 1 

19.70 i 

20.02 I 

20.36 i 

20.69 i 

21 .03 

21.36 

21.70 

22.04 

22.38 
22.74 

23.08 

23.42 

23.77 
24.11 
24.47 

24.82 
25.18 
25.53 
25,88 
26.24 
26.61 
26.06 
27.33 
27.67 


21.25 

21.50 

21.75 
22.00 

22.25 

22.50 

22.75 

23.00 

23.25 
23.. 50 

23.75 

24.00 

24.25 

24.50 

24.75 

25.00 

25.25 

25.50 

25.75 

26.00 

26.25 

26.50 

26.75 

27.00 

27.25 

27.50 

27.75 

28.00 

28.25 

28.50 

28.75 

29.00 

29.25 

29.50 

29.75 

30.00 

30.26 

30.50 

30.75 

31.00 

31.25 

31.50 

31.75 

32.00 

32.25 


Sp. Grr 


1.1718 
1.1741 
1.1765 
1.1789 
1.1813 
1.1837 
1.1861 
1.1885 
1.1910 
1.1934 
1.1959 
1.1983 
1 .2008 
1.20 X 1 
1.2058 
1.2083 
1.2109 
1.2134 
1.2160 
1.2185 
1,2211 
1 .2236 
1.2202 
1.2288 
1.2314 
1.2310 
1.2367 
1.2393 
1 .2420 
1.2446 
1 .2473 
1 .2500 
1.2527 
1.2554 
1.2582 
1.2609 
1.2637 
1.2664 
1.2692 
1.2719 
1.2747 
1.2775 
1.2804 
1.2832 
1.2861 


Depeei 

Twaddell. 


34.36 

34.82 

35.30 

35.78 

30.26 

36.74 

37.22 

37.70 

38.20 

38.68 

39.18 

39.66 

40.16 

40.66 

41.16 

41.66 

42.18 

42.68 

43.20 

43.70 

44.22 
44.72 
45.24 
45.76 

46.28 
46.80 
47.34 
47.86 
48.40 
48.92 
49.46 
50.00 
50.54 
51.08 

51.64 

52.18 

52.74 

53.28 
53.84 
5^.38 
54.94 
55.50 
56.06 

56.64 

57.22 


Per Cent 

EBOga 

28.02 

26.36 

28.72 

29.07 

29.43 
29.78 

30.14 
30.49 

30.86 
31.21 

31.58 

31.94 
32.31 
32.68 

33.05 
33.42 
33.80 
.34.17 
34.56 

34.94 

35.33 
35.70 
36.09 
36.48 

36.87 
37.26 

37.07 

38.06 

38.46 

38.65 
39.25 

39.66 

40.06 

40.47 

40.89 
41.30 

41.72 

42.14 

42.58 
43.00 

43.44 

43.89 

44.34 
.44,78 
45.24 
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TABLES AND USEFUL DATA 


m— NITRIC ACID (Continued) 


Degrees 

BaimiG. 

Sp. Gr, 

Degrees 

Twaddeil. 

Percent 

HNO,. 

Degrees 

Battm6. 

i 

Degrees 

Twaddeil. 

Fer cent 
BHO,. 

32.50 

1.2889 

57.78 

45.68 

40.75 

1 .3909 

78.18 

63.48 

32.75 

1.2918 

58.36 

46.14 

41.00 

1..3942 

78.84 

64.20 

33.00 

1.2946 

58.92 

46.58 

41.25 

1.3976 

79.52 

64.93 

33.25 

1.2975 

59.50 

47.04 

41.50 

1.4010 

80.20 

65.07 

33.50 

1.3004 

60.08 

47.49 

41.75 

1.4044 

80.88 

66.42 

33.75 

1.3034 

60.68 

47.95 

42.00 

1.4078 

81.56 

07. IS 

34.00 

1.3063 

01.20 

48.42 

42.25 

1.4112 

82.24 

67.95 

34.25 

1.3093 

61.86 

48.90 

42. a 50 

1.4146 

82.92 

68.73 

34.50 

1.3122 

62.44 

49.. 35 

42.75 

1.4181 

83.02 

69.52 

34.75 

1.3152 

63.04 

49.83 1 

43.00 

1.4216 

84.32 

70.33 

35.00 

1.3182 

63.64 

50.32 ; 

43.25 

1.4251 

85.02 

71.15 

35.25 

1.3212 

64.24 

50.81 

43.50 

1 .4286 

85.72 

71.98 

35.50 

1.3242 

64.84 

51.30 

43.75 

1.4321 

86.42 

72.82 

35.75 

1.3273 

65.46 

51.80 

44.00 

1.4356 

87.12 

73.67 

36.00 

1.3303 

66.06 

52.30 

44.25 

1.4.392 

87.84 

74.53 

36.25 

1.. 3.334 

6(>.68 

52.81 

44. 5 f ) 

1.4428 

88.56 

75.40 

36.50 

1.3364 

67.28 

.53.. 32 

44.75 

1.4464 

89.28 

70.28 

36.75 

1 .3395 

67.90 

53.84 

45.00 

1.4500 

90.00 

77.17 

37.00 

1..3426 

68.52 

54. .36 

45.25 

1.4536 

90.72 

78.07 

37.25 

1.3457 

60.14 

54.89 

45.50 

1.4573 

91.46 

79.03 

37.50 

1.3488 

69.76 

55.43 

45.75 

1.4610 

92.20 

80.04 

37.75 

1.3520 

70.40 

55.97 

45.00 

1.4646 

92.92 

81.08 

.38.00 

1.3551 

71.02 

56.52 

46.25 

1.4684 

93.08 

82.18 

38.25 

1.3583 

71.66 

57.08 

46.50 

1 .4721 

94.42 

83.33 

38.50 

1.3615 

72.30 

67.65 

46.75 

1.4758 

95.16 

84.48 

38.75 

1 .3647 

72.94 

58.23 

47.00 

1 .4796 

95.92 

85.70 

30.00 

1.3679 

73.58 

58.82 

47.25 

1 .4834 

96.68 

86.98 

89.25 

1.3712 

74.24 

59.43 

47.50 

1.4872 

97.44 

88.32 

39.. 50 

1 .3744 

74.88 

60.06 

47.75 

1.4 D 10 

98.20 

89.76 

39.75 

1.3777 

75.54 

60.71 

48.00 

1 .4948 

98.96 

91 .35 

40.00 

1.3810 

76.20 

61.38 

48.25 

1 .4987 

99.74 

93.13 

40.25 

1.3843 

76.86 

62.07 

48.50 

1.5026 

100.52 

95.11 

40., 50 

1.3876 

77.52 

62.77 






QmvUv determlnatlrmR were niiuiR at F., cnmparefl with water at Hli^ F. 
From the fipec'ffic Gravities^ the correKiiniidiitg ilcffreeg Ilauiuii were calculutAHl li\ the 
following formula : „ 

^ Baume:= 145'— = — 'xr^ ■ 

5p. Gr. 

Baum^ Hydrometerfi for uie with tlilH table must be graduated by the above formula, 
which fonnula ehould always be urliited on the icale, 

Atomie weighu from F. W. Clarke'e table of 1901. 0 = 16, 

ALLOWANCE FOE TEMPRRATUEE: 

At 10° - 300 B«. - l/90r> B<. or .won Sp. Or. = I‘ F. 

20‘ — ‘JO> ht. — i/iSOBt. or .DOOM » " =:1°F. 

«!• — 40" BA — 1/30° BA or .OOOOD “ = 1“ F. 

W-ttA" BA — l/lT'BA or .DOOM" ■' = l» F. 


AOTUOlUTT — W. C. FKBaVHOX. 


Tlklt t»bl« ItMi boon opproTod Midkdopted h BStaniUrUbv tlieMiuiufactiirincCbsinlat^ 
Aisoclatlun of the Uuitea States. 


Mow Fork, May 14, UOI. 


'W.B.BOWEB, .TA8. h. MOHOAN. 

HEMBY HOWARD. AHTUCB WYMAN, 

A. O. BOBENQABlkM, Ecteufiot CbmmiNw 



g padlle 
nvity 

In Ticuo 


1.000 

1.005 

1.010 

1.015 

1.020 

1.025 

1.030 
1 .035 
1.040 
1.045 
1.050 
1.055 
1.000 
1 005 
1 .070 
1.075 
1.080 
l.OM 
1.000 
1.005 
1.100 
1.105 
I. no 
1,115 
1.120 
1.125 

1.1.30 
1,135 
1,140 
1,145 
1.150 
1.155 
1.160 
1.105 
1.170 
1.175 
1.180 
1.185 
1.190 


TABLES AND USEFUL DATA 1147 

Vm.-NITRIC ACID 

Lunge and Ret 


loopirti by weight 
contain 

1 liter con- 
tainfl grami 

Specific 

Gravity 

15^ 

. 4^ 

1 n vacuo 

100 parti by weight 
contain 

I liter con* 
taine grama 

* 

».Os 

% 

hho, 

HA 

HHO, 

% 

N.O, 

% 

HHO, 

H.0, 

HHO, 

0.08 

0.10 

1 

1 

1.195 

27.10 

31.62 

324 

378 

0.85 

1.00 

8 

10 

1.200 

27.74 

32.36 

333 

388 

1.62 

1.90 

10 

19 

1,205 

28.36 

33.09 

342 

399 

2.39 

2.80 

24 

28 

1.210 

28.99 

33.82 

351 

409 

3.17 

3.70 

33 

38 

1.215 

29.61 

34.55 

360 

420 

3.f 1 

4.60 

40 

47 

1.220 

30.24 

35.28 

369 

430 

4.71 

5.50 

49 

57 

1.225 

30.88 

36.03 

378 

441 

5.47 

0.38 

nl 

06 

1.230 

31.53 

36.78 

387 

452 

6.22 

7.26 

64 

75 

1.235 

32.17 

37.53 

397 

463 

6.07 

8.13 

73 

85 

1.240 

32.82 

38.29 

407 

475 

7.71 

8.99 

81 

94 

1.245 

33.47 

39.05 

417 

486 

8.43 

9.84 

89 

104 

1.250 

34.13 

39.82 

427 

498 

9. IT) 

10.68 

07 

113 

1.255 

34.78 

40.58 

437 

509 

9.87 

11.51 

105 

123 

1.260 

35.44 

41.34 

447 

521 

10. 57 

12.33 

113 

132 

1.265 

36.09 

42.10 

457 

533 

11.27 

13.15 

121 

141 

1.270 

36.75 

42.87 

467 

544 

11.96 

13.95 

129 

1.51 

1.275 

37.41 

43.64 

477 

556 

12.64 

14.74 

137 

160 

1.280 

38.07 

44.41 

487 

568 

13.31 

15.53 

145 

169 

1.285 

.38.73 

45.18 

498 

581 

13.99 

16.32 

153 

17!) 

1.290 

39.39 

45.95 

508 

503 

14.67 

17.11 

161 

188 

1.295 

40.05 

46.72 

519 

605 

15.34 

17.89 

170 

198 

1 .300 

40.71 

47.49 

529 

617 

16.00 

18.67 

177 

207 

1..3U5 

41.37 

48.26 

540 

630 

16.67 

19.45 

186 

217 

1.310 

42.06 

49.07 

551 

643 

17.34 

20.23 

195 

227 

1.315 

42.76 

49.89 

r)62 

656 

18.00 

21.00 

202 

230 

1.320 

43.47 

50,71 

573 

669 

18.66 

21.77 

211 

246 

1.325 

44.17 

51.53 

585 

683 

19.32 

22.54 

219 

256 

1.330 

44.89 

52.37 

597 

697 

19.98 

23,31 

228 

266 

1.3325 

45.26 

52.80 

603 

704 

20.64 

24.08 

237 

276 

1.335 

45.62 

M,22 

600 

710 

21.29 

24.84 

245 

286 

1.340 

46.35 

54.07 

621 

725 

21.94 

25.60 

2.54 

296 

1.345 

47.08 

54.93 

633 

739 

22.60 

26.36 

262 

306 

1.350 

47.82 

55.79 

645 

753 

1 23.25 

27.12 

271 

316 

1.355 

48.57 

56.66 

658 

768 

23.90 

27.88 

279 

326 

1.360 

49.35 

57.57 

671 

783 

24. M 

28.63 

286 

336 

1 .365 

50.13 

58.48 

684 

798 

25.18 

29.38 

297 

347 

1.370 

50.91 

59.39 

698 

814 

25.83 

30.13 

306 

3.57 

1.375 

51.69 

60.30 

711 

829 

26.47 

30.88 

1 

315 

367 

1.380 

52.52 

61.27 

725 

846 
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TABLES AND USEFUL DATA 


VIIL-NITRIC ACID (Continued) 


Spaclflc 

Grtrity 

15^ 

in THCUO 

iiM) parts by weight 
contaia 

I liter coe- 
taiiu grams 

SpsciAc 

Gravity 

j in vacuc 

100 parts bf weight 
contain 

I liter con^ 
tains granui 

% 

K,0. 

% 

mo. 

ll.Os 

jmiD, 

% 

N,0. 

H>0, 


hho, 

1.3333 

.53.08 

61.92 

735 

857 

1 1.4.95 

78.52 

91.60 

1174 

1369 

1.385 

53.35 

62.24 

739 

862 

1.500 

80.6.5 

94.09 

1210 

1411 

1.300 

.54.20 

63.2;i 

753 

879 

1 1.501 

81.09 

94.60 

1217 

1420 

1.395 

.55.07 

04.25 

768 

896' 

1..502 

81.. 50 

05.08 

1224 

1428 

1.400 

55.97 

65.30 

783 

914 

1..503 

81.91 

95.55 

1231 

14.36 

1.405 

56.92 

66.40 

800 

933 

1.504 

82.29 

96.00 

1238 

1444 

1.410 

.57.86 

67.50 

816 

952 

1.505 

82.63 

96.39 

1244 

1451 

1.415 

58.83 

68.63 

8.32 

971 

1.506 

82.94 

96.76 

1219 

1457 

1.420 

.59.83 

69.80 

849 

991 

1..507 

83,20 

97.13 

12.55 

1464 

1.425 

60.84 

70.98 

867 

1011 

1.508 

83.. 58 

97.50 

1260 

1470 

1 .430 

61.86 

72.17 

885 

1032 

1.509 

83.87 

97.84 

1265 

1476 

1.435 

62.91 

73.39 

903 

1053 

1.510 

84.00 

98.10 

1270 

1481 

1.44U 

64.01 

74.08 

921 

1075 

1.511 

84.28 

98.32 

1274 

1486 

1.445 

65.13 

75.98 

941 

1098 

1.512 

84.46 

98.53 

1277 

1490 

1 .4.50 

66.24 

77.28 

961 

1121 

1.513 

84.6.3 

98.73 

1280 

1494 

1.455 

67.38 

78.60 

981 

1144; 

1.514 

84.78 

98.90 

1283 

1497 

1.400 

68.56 

79.98 

1001 

1168 

1.515 

84.92 

99.07 

1287 

1501 

1.465 

69.79 

81.42 

1023 

119.3 

1.516 

85.04 

99.21 

1289 

1504 

1.470 

71.06 

82.90 

1045 

1219! 

1.517 

85.15 

99.34 

1292 

1507 

1.475 

72.39 

84.45 

1068 

1246; 

1.518 

85.26 

99.46 

1294 

1510 

1.4S0 

73.76 

86.05 

1092 

12741 

1.519 

85.. 35 

99.57 

1296 

1512 

1.485 

75.18 

87.70 

1116 

1302' 

1.520 

85.44 

99.67 

1299 

1515 

1.490 

76.80 

89.60 

1144 

1.33.5| 
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IX.-PHOSPHORIC ACID AT. 17.5’ 


Bpeciflc 

Grtrity. 

Por 

Cent. 

P|0.. 

Par Cent. 
H,PO,. 

Specific 

Grivity 

Per 

Cent. 

P,0,. 

Par Cent. 
H,PO.. 

Specific 

Grivity 

Per 

Cent. 

P,0,. 

Par Cant. 
H|PO|. 

1.809 

68.0 

93.67 

i 1.462 

46.0 

63.37 

1.208 

24.0 

33.06 

1.800 

07.5 

92.00 

■ 1.455 

45.5 

62.68 

1.203 

23.5 

32.37 

1.792 

67.0 

02.30 

1.448 

45.0 

61.00 

1.108 

23.0 

31.68 

1.783 

06.5 

01.61 

1.4^1 

44.5 

61.30 

1.193 

22,5 

30.99 

1.775 

06.0 

! 90.92 

1.135 

44.0 

60.61 

1.188 

22.0 

30.31 

1.760 

05.5 

1 00.23 

1.428 

43 5 

50.92 

1.183 

21.5 

29.62 

1.758 

Gfi.O 

80.54 

1.422 

43.0 

59.23 

1.178 

21.0 

28.03 

1.750 

04.5 

88.85 

1.415 

42,5 

58.55 

1.174 

20.5 

28.24 

1.741 

64.0 

88.16 

1.409 

42.0 

57.86 

i.ino 

20.0 

27.55 

1733 

63.5 

87.48 

1.402 

41.5 

57.17 

1.164 

19.5 

26.86 

1.725 

03,0 

86.70 

1.306 

41,0 

56.48 

1.150 

19.0 

26.17 

1.717 

62.5 

86.10 

1.38D 

40,5 

55.70 

1.155 

18.5 

25.48 

1.709 

62.0 

85.41 

1.383 

40.0 

55.10 

1.150 

18.0 

24.80 

1.701 

61.5 

M.72 

, 1.377 

39.5 

54.41 

1.145 

17.5 

24.11 

1.003 

61.0 

84.03 

1.371 

39.0 

53.72 

1.110 

17.0 

23.42 

i.as.5 

(jU.5 

83.34 

1.365 

38.5 

53.04 

1.135 

16.5 

22.73 

1.677 

00,0 

82.65 

1.359 

38.0 

52.35 

1.1:30 

16.0 

22.04 

1.669 

.59.5 

81.07 

1.354 

37.5 

51 . 66 

1.120 

15.5 

21.35 

1.661 

59.0 

81.28 

1.348 

37.0 

50.07 

1.122 

15.0 

20.66 

1.0.53 

5S .5 

80.50 

1.342 

36.5 

50.28 

1.118 

14.5 

19.97 

1.045 

.58.0 

70. !H) 

1 .336 

36.0 

49.59 

1.113 

14.0 

19.28 

1.637 

57.5 

70.21 

1,3:10 

35.5 

48.90 

1.100 

13.5 

18.60 

1.629 

57.0 

78.52 

1.325 

35.0 

48.21 

1.104 

13.0 

17.91 

1.621 

50. 5 

77.83 

1.310 

31.5 

47.52 

1.100 

12.5 

17.22 

1.613 

56.0 

77.14 

1.311 

34.0 

46.84 

1.006 

12.0 

16.53 

1.005 

55. 5 

70.45 

1.308 

33.5 

46.15 

1.091 

11.5 

15.84 

1.597 

5.5.0 

75-77 

1.303 

33.0 

45.46 

1.087 

11.0 

15.15 

1..589 

54,5 

75.08 

1.298 

32.5 

44,77 

1.083 

10.5 

14.46 

1.581 

54.0 

74.30 

i 1.'292 

32.0 

44.08 

1 .079 

10.0 

13.77 

1.574 

53.5 

73 70 

i 1.2S7 

31,5 

43 30 

1.074 

9.5 

13.09 

1.506 

53.0 

73.01 

i 1.281 

31.0 

42.70 

1.070 

9.0 

12.40 

1.559 

52.5 

72.32 

1.276 

30.5 

42,01 

1.066 

8.5 

11.71 

15.51 

62.0 

71.63 

1.271 

30 0 

41.33 

1.062 

8.0 

11.02 

1.543 

51.5 

70.04 

1.265 

29.5 

40.64 

1 .058 

7.5 

10.33 

1.536 

51.0 

70,26 

' 1.260 

29.0 

39.95 

1.0.53 

7.0 

0.64 

1.528 

50.5 

69.57 

1.255 

28.5 

39*. 26 

1.049 

6.5 

8.05 

1.521 

50.0 

68.88 

1.249 

28.0 

38.57 

1.045 

6.0 

8.26 

1..513 

49.5 

68.10 

1.214 

27.5 

37.88 

1.041 

5.5 

7.57 

1.505 , 

49.0 

67.50 

1.239 

27.0 

37.19 

1.037 

5.0 

6.89 

1.498 1 

48.5 

66.81 

1.233 

26.5 

36.50 

1.033 

4.5 

6.20 

1.401 

48.0 

06.12 

1.228 

26.0 

35.82 

1.029 

4.0 

5.51 

1.484 

47.5 

65.43 

1.223 

25.5 

35.13 

1.025 

3.5 

4.82 

1.476 

47.0 

64.75 

1.218 

25.0 

34.44 

1.021 

3.0 

4.13 

1.469 

46.5 

64.06 1 

) 213 

24.5 ! 

33.75 

1.017 

2.5 

3.44 
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TABLES AND USEFUL DATA 


X,— SULFURIC ACID 


Bt W, C. Furqubon and H. P. Talbot 


DefiMH 

Baunu. 

Speciite 

OriYity 

6 o “ 

DeerMB 

Twtddeli. 

Pet 

Cent 

H , S04 . 

Weicht of 

1 Ctt. Ft . in 
Lba . Av . 

Per cant 

0 . v.a 

Pounde O.V. 
in 

1 Cnbic Foot . 

0 

1.0000 

0.0 

0.00 

62. 37 

0.00 

0.00 1 

1 

1.0069 

1.4 

1.02 

62.80 

1.09 

0.68 

2 

1.0140 

2.8 

2.08 

63.24 

2.23 

1.41 

3 

1.0211 

4.2 

3.13 

63.69 

3.36 

2.14 

4 

1.0284 

5.7 

4.21 

64.14 

4.52 

2.90 

5 

1.0357 

7.1 

5-28 

84.60 

5.67 

3.66 

6 

1 .0432 

8.6 

6.37 

65.06 

6.84 

4.45 

7 

1.0507 

10.1 

7.45 

65.53 

7.09 

6.24 

B 

1.0584 

11.7 

8.55 

66.01 

9.17 

6.00 

9 

1.0662 

13.2 

9.66 

66.50 

10.37 

6.89 

10 

1.0741 

14.8 

10.77 

66.90 

11.56 

7.74 

11 

1.0821 

16.4 

11.89 

67.49 

12.76 

8.61 

12 

1.0902 

18.0 

13.01 

68.00 

13.96 

0.49 

13 

1 .0985 

19.7 

14.13 

68.51 

15.16 

10.39 

14 

1.1069 

21.4 

15.25 

69.04 

16.36 

11.30 

15 

1.11 S 4 

23.1 

16.38 

09.57 

17.58 

12.23 

16 

1.1240 

24.8 

17.53 

70.10 

18.81 

13.19 

17 

1.1328 

26.6 

18.71 

70.66 

20.08 

14.18 

18 

1.1417 

28.3 

19.89 

71.21 

21.34 

15.20 

IB 

1.1508 

30.2 

21.07 

71.78 

22.61 

16.23 

20 

1.1600 

32.0 

22.25 

72.35 

23.87 

17.27 

21 

1.1694 

33.9 

23.43 

72.94 

25.14 

18.34 

22 

1.1789 

35.8 

24.61 

73.63 

26.41 

19.42 

23 

1.1885 

37.7 

25.81 

74.13 

27.60 

20.53 

24 

1.1983 

39.7 

27.03 

74.74 

29.00 

21.68 


Sp. Gr. determinations were made at 60° F,, compait'd with water at 60^ F. 
From the Sp. Grs., the norresponding degrees Baum6 were calculated by 
the following formula: Baum6 =»145 — 145/Sp. Gr. 

Baum6 Hydrometers for pse with this table must be graduated by tbf 
above formula, which formula sliould always be printed on the scale. 

• B6° Baiimfi » Bp, Gr. 1.8354 - Oil of Vitriol (0. V.). 

1 cu. ft. water at 60° F. weighs 62.37 lbs. av. 

Atomic weights from F. W, Clarke’s table of 1901. 0 » 16« 



HJ304 - 

100 per cent. 


%HJ30« 

% 0. V. 

%60" 

O.V. 

-03.19 > 

100.00 - 

119.08 

00" 

- 77.67 - 

83.35 - 

100.00 

BO* 

-62.18 - 

66.72 - 

80.06 



Tables and useful data 

X.-ST]irURIG ACID (Continued) 
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Decreei 

* PreoKing 
(Moiling) 
Point. 

P. 

0 

32.0 

1 

31.2 

2 

30.5 

3 

29.8 

4 

28.9 

5 

28.1 

6 

27.2 

7 

2fi.3 = 

8 

2.1.1 j 

0 

21,0 

10 

22.8 

11 ' 

21.5 

12 1 

20,0 

13 ' 

18.3 

14 1 

16.6 

i 

1.1 ! 

14.7 i 

16 

12.6 1 

17 

10.2 1 

18 

7.7 1 

19 

4.8- 

20 

+ 1.6 

21 

- 1.8 

22 

- 6,0 

23 

-11 

24 

-16 


APPROXIMATE BOILING POINTS 


.10° 

B, 

295° 

F 

60° 

If 

.386° 

If 

61° 

it 

400° 

ti 

62° 

If 

415° 

it 

63° 

It 

432° 

li 

64° 

H 

4.51" 

it 

65° 

ti 

485° 

it 

66° 


538° 

II 


FIXED POINTS 


Bpeciflc 

Per Cent 

Specific 

Per Cent 

Gnvity. 

H,S 04 . 

Gravity. 

BiSOgr 

1.0000 

.00 

1.5281 

62.34 

1 .0048 

.71 

1.5440 

63.79 

1,0347 

5.14 

1.5748 

66.51 

1.0649 

0.48 

1.6272 

71.00 

1.0,092 

14.22 

1.6G79 

74.46 

1,1353 

19,04 

1.7044 

77.54 

1.1730 

23.94 

1.7258 

79.40 

1.2105 

28.. 1.1 

1.7472 

81.32 

1,2.11.3 

33.49 

1.7700 

83.47 

1.29.11 

38.64 

! 1.7959 

86.36 

l.,3441 

44.15 

; 1.8117 

88.53 

1.3947 

49.. 12 

1 1.8194 

89.75 

1.4.307 

53.17 

II 1.8275 

91.32 

1.4667 

56.68 

' 1.8354 

93.19 

1.4822 

58.14 




Arids 8tit)n(;;cr than 66° Bd. should have their perrcntnge rompositioni 
determined by ehemiral analysis. 

* Calculated from Pickering’s results, J. Chem. Soc. 57, 363 (1890). 
Authorities — W. C. Fehouson; H. P. Talbot. 


This tabic has been approved and adopted as a standard by the MuU' 
facturing Chemists' Association of the United States. 

W. H. Bower, 

Henry Howard, 

Jas. L. Morgan, 
Arthur Wyman, 

A. G. Rdbenuartem, 

New York, June 23, 1904. ExatUive CommiOti 
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TABLES AND USEFUL DATA ' 


DeiTMi 

EAiim6. 

SpMilIc 

Gravity 

^ r . 

60" 

Dopoes 

Twaddell. 

Per 

Cent 

HiSOi. 

Weight of 

1 Cu. Ft. in 
Lbs. Av. 


Pound ! 0. V, 
in 

1 Cubic Foot. 

25 

1.2083 

41.7 

28.28 

75.36 

30.34 

22.87 

26 

1 .2185 

43.7 

29.53 

76.00 

31 .69 

24.08 

27 

1.2288 

45 .8 

30.79 

76.64 

33.04 

25 .32 

28 

1 .2393 

47.9 

32.05 

77.30 

34 .39 

26.58 

29 

1.2500 

50.0 

33.33 

77.96 

35.76 

27.88 


1.2609 

52.2 

34.63 

78 .64 

37 .16 

29.22 

31 

1 .2719 

.54.4 

35.93 

79.33 

38 .55 

30 .,58 

32 

1.2832 

.56.6 

37.26 

80.03 

39 .98 

32.00 

33 

1.2946 

58.9 

38 ..58 

80.74 


^3.42 

34 

1 .3063 

61 .3 

39.92 

81.47 

42 .83 

34.90 

3.5 

1 .3182 

63.6 

41.27 

82.22 

44.28 

36 .41 

36 

1.3303 

66.1 

42.63 

82 .97 

45.74 

37 .95 

37 

1 .3426 

68 .5 

43.99 

83,74 

47.20 

39 ..53 

38 

1 .3551 

71 .0 

45 .35 

84 .,52 

48 .66 

41 .13 

39 

1 .3679 

73.6 

46.72 

85 .32 

50.13 

42.77 

40 

1.3810 

76.2 

48.10 

86.13 

51 .61 

44 .45 

41 

1.3942 

78.8 

49.47 

86.96 


46 .16 

42 

1.4078 

81 .6 

50.87 

87.80 

54 ..58 

47.92 

43 

1 .4216 

84.3 

52.26 

88.67 

56.07 

49.72 

44 

1.4356 

87 .1 

53.66 

89.54 

57 .58 

51 .56 

45 

1.4500 

90.0 

55.07 

90.44 

59 .09 

53.44 

46 

1 .4646 

92.9 

56.48 

91 .35 


55 .36 

47 

1.4796 

95.9 

57 .90 

02.28 

62.13 

57.33 

48 

1.4948 

99.0 

59.32 

93.23 

63.65 

59.34 

49 

1.5104 

102.1 

60.75 

94.20 

65 .18 

61.40 

50 

1..5263 

105 .3 

62.18 

. 95.20 

66.72 

63.32 

51 

1.5426 

108.5 

63.66 

96.21 

68.31 

65.72 

.52 

1 ..5591 

111.8 

65.13 

97.24 

69 .89 

67.96 

53 

1 .5761 

115 .2 

66.63 

98.30 

71 .50 

70,28 

54 

1 .5934 

118 .7 

68.13 

99.38 

73.11 

72.66 

55 

1 .6111 

122 .2 

69 .65 

100.48 

74.74 

75.10 

56 

1 .6292 

125.8 

71 .17 

101 .61 

76.37 

77.60 

57' 

1.6477 

129.5 

72.75 

102.77 


80.23 

58 

1.6667 

133.3 

74 .36 

103 .05 

79.79 

82.05 

59 

1.6860 

137.2 

75.99 

105 .16 

81 ..54 

85.75 
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TABLES AND USEFUL DATA 
X.— SULFURIC ACID (Continued) 



Spwifio 

Gravily 

no" F. 

wr 


Per Cent 

Weight of 

1 Cu. Ft. in 
I.hs. Av. 

Per Cent 

pDUoda 0. V. 
in 

Bauml 

TwRitfipll. 

Hi^n4- 

1). \ , 

1 Cubic Foot,. 

60 

1.7059 

141 .2 

77.67 

106 40 

83.:i5 

88.68 

61 

1-7262 

145.2 

79 43 

107 66 

85.23 

91 76 

62 

1.7470 

149 4 

81.30 

lOH.Oii 

87.24 

95.06 

63 

1.768:1 

153.7 

83 :14 

110.26 

89.43 

08 6:1 

64 

1.7901 

158.0 

85.66 

111.65 

91.92 

102 6:1 

64i 

1.7957 

159.1 

86.33 

112.00 

92.64 

103 75 

64i 

1 8012 

160.2 

87.04 

112.34 

93.40 

104 93 

64i 

1.8008 

161.4 

87.81 

112 69 

94.2:1 

106.19 

65 

1.8125 

162 5 

88 65 

113 05 

95.13 

107.54 

65i 

1.8182 

16:1. 6 

89.55 

11:1 40 

96.10 

108 97 

051 

1.8239 

164.8 

90 60 

113.76 

97.22 

110.60 

65} 

1.8297 

16,5 9 

91.80 

114 12 

98.51 

112.42 

66 

1.8354 

167.1 

93 19 

114 47 

100.00 

114 47 

Pegreea 

BMtn4. 

Ff^iinc 

(Melting) 

Point. 

Per Cent 

Pounds 

60^ in 

Cubic Foot. 

Per Cent 
50° Bauin4. 

Poundfl 

50” Baumtf in 
Cubici Foot. 


60 

+12.6 

100.00 





61 

27.3 



B TflfB 

BSb^I 


62 




130.75 

ftV' 


63 

46.1 


118.34 

134.03 

147.82 


64 

46.4 

110.29 

123 14 

137.76 

153.81 


64i 

43.6 

111.15 

124.49 

138.84 

156 60 


64) 

41.1 


125.89 

139.98 

157.25 


64} 

37.9 

113.05 

127.40 

141.22 

159.14 


65 

3:1.1 

114.14 

129.03 

142 57 

161 . 17 


65} 

24 6 

115.30 


144.02 

10.3.32 


65} 

13.4 

116.65 

132 70 

145.71 

165.76 


65} 

- 1 

118 19 

1.34.88 

147.63 

168.48 


06 

-29 

119. 98 

1,37 34 

149.87 

171 56 



XI.— SULFURIC ACID TABLE 
94-100% HiSQ« 

Bt H. B. Bishop 


B6. 

Bp. Qr. at 60" F. 

Per Cant, 
HiBO« 

Wt. 1 Cu. Ft. 

AUowanoe for Temperature. 

66 

1.8354 

93.19 

114.47 

At 94% .00064 ep.gr.-U 

66.12 

1.8381 

94.00 

114.64 

" 96 BOSS ” -1" 

66.23 


95.00 

114.80 

“ 97.5 .00052 “ -1“ 

66.31 

1.8427 

96.00 

114.93 

“ 100 .00062 " -r 

66.36 

1.8437 

07.00 

114.99 


66.36 

1.8439 

07.50 

114.99 


66.36 

1.8437 

08.00 

114.09 


60.30 

1.8424 

90.00 

114.61 


60.16 

1.8301 

100.00 

114.70 














TABLES AND USEFUL DATA 1156 

FUMING SULl'URIC ACID EQUIVALENTS 


Total 

80i 

Equivalent 

ntflOt 

Fw Cult 
HtSOt 

per Cent 

Totml 

SDi 

Equivalent 

HsBOd 

Per Csst 
lliBOi 

Per Cent 
FreeBDi 

81.63 

100.00 


0 

90.82 

111.25 

60 

50 

81.82 



1 

91.00 

.111.48 

49 

61 

82.00 




91.18 

111.70 

48 

52 

82.18 




91.37 

111.93 

47 

53 

82.37 




91.56 

112.15 

46 

64 

82. S3 

101.13 

95 

6 

91.73 

112.37 

45 

65 

82.73 

101.36 

94 

6 

61.92 

112.60 

44 

56 

82.92 

101.68 

93 

7 


112.82 

43 

67 

83.10 


92 

8 

92.29 

113.05 

42 

58 

88.29 

102.03 

91 

0 

92.47 

113.28 

41 

60 

83.47 

102.25 

90 


92.65 

113.60 

40 

60 

83.65 

102.47 

80 

11 

92.84 

113.73 

39 

61 

83.84 

102.70 

88 



113.95 

38 

62 

84.02 

102.02 

87 



114.17 

37 

63 

84.20 

1^3.15 

66 

14 

1 93.39 

114.40 

36 

64 

84.39 

103.38 

85 

15 


114.62 

35 

65 

84.67 

103.60 

84 

16 

93.76 

114.85 

34 

66 

84.76 

103.82 

83 

17 

93.94 

115.08 

33 

67 

84.94 

104.05 

82 

18 

94.12 

116.30 

32 

68 

85.12 

104.27 

81 

19 

94.31 

115.63 

31 

69 

85.31 

104.60 

80 

20 

94.^ 

116.76 

30 

70 

83.19 

104.73 

79 

21 

94.67 

115.97 

29 

71 

86.67 

104.95 

78 

22 

04.86 

116.20 

28 

73 

85.86 

106.18 

77 

23 


116.42 

27 

78 

86.04 

106.40 

76 

24 

96.22 

116.66 

26 

74 

86.22 

106.62 

75 

25 

95.41 

116.88 

25 

75 

86.41 

106.85 

74 

26 

95.59 

117.10 

24 

76 

86.69 

106.07 

73 

27 

96.78 

117.33 

23 

77 

86.78 

106.30 

72 

28 


117.56 

22 

78 

86.06 

106.63 

71 

29 

96.14 

117.77 

21 

70 

87.14 

106.75 


30 

96.33 

118.00 

20 

80 

87.33 

106.98 

69 

31 

96.51 

118.22 

19 

81 

87.61 

107.20 

68 

32 


118.45 

18' 

82 

87.69 

107.42 

67 

33 


118.68 

17 

83 

87.88 



34 


118.00 

16 

84 

88.06 

107.87 

05 

35 

97.25 

110.13 

15 

85 

88.24 

108.10 

64 

36 

97.43 

119.36 

14 

86 

88.43 

108.33 

63 

37 

97.61 

119.57 

13 

87 

88.61 

108. 5.6 


38 


110.80 

12 

88 

88.80 

108.78 

61 


97.98 

120.03 

11 

89 

88.08 

109.00 

60 


98.16 

120.26 

10 

90 

88.16 

109.22 

50 

41 


120.48 

9 

91 

80.36 

100.45 

58 

42 

98.53 

120.70 

8 

92 

89.63 

109.67 

57 

43 

98.71 

120.92 

7 

93 

80.71 

100.90 

56 

44 


121.15 

6 

04 

80.90 

110.13 

56 

45 


121.37 

6 

95 

90.08 

110.36 

64 

46 

90.27 

121.60 

4 

96 

90.27 

110.68 

53 

47 

99.45 

121.83 

3 

07 

90.46 

110.80 

52 

48 

09.63 

122.05 

2 

98 

90.63 

111.02 

51 

49 

99.82 

122.28 

1 

09 






122.60 

0 

100 


Cnwi piTil fmn the table by H. B. Biahop, Van Noetrand's Chemical Annual, 1918b 


















1156 TABLES AND USEFUL DATA 

XII— ACETIC ACID AT 16’ 


OlTDEMANS 


Specific 

GTBTity. 

H ' 

Specific 

Grivity. 

£b 

Specific 

Gnvily. 

1®- 

uB 

“S' 

BiB 1 

Specific 

Ortvity. 

Per Cent 

0.9992 

0 

1.03G3 

26 

1 .0623 

1 

51 

1 .0747 

7rf 

1.0007 

1 

1 .0375 

27 

1.0631 

52 

1 .0748 

77 

1 .0022 

2 

1.0.388 

28 

1 .0638 

53 

1 .0748 

78 

1.0037 

3 

1 .0400 

29 

1 .0646 

54 

1.0748 

79 

1.0052 

4 

1.0412 

30 

1.0653 

55 

1.0748 

80 

1 .0067 

5 

1 .0424 

31 

1 .0660 

56 

1 .0747 

81 

1 .008.1 

6 

1.0436 

32 

1.0666 

57 

1 .0746 

82 

1 .0098 

7 

1.0417 

33 

1 .0673 

58 

1.0744 

83 

1.0113 

8 

1.0459 

34 

1-0679 

59 

1 .0742 

84 

1 .0127 

9 

1 .0470 

35 

1 ,0685 

60 

1.0739 

85 

1 .0142 

10 

1 .0481 

36 

1.0691 

G1 

1 .0736 

86 

1.01. ■'.7 

11 

1.0492 

37 

1.0697 

62 

1 .0731 

87 

1.0171 

12 

1.0502 

38 

1.0702 

63 

1 .0726 

88 

1 .0185 

13 

1.0513 

39 

1 .0707 

64 

1.0720 

89 

1.0200 

14 

1 .0523 

40 

1.0712 

65 

1.0713 

90 

1.0214 

15 

1.0533 

41 

1.0717 

66 

1.0705 

91 

1.0228 

16 

1.0543 

42 

1 .0721 

67 

1.0696 

92 

1.0242 

17 

i 1.0552 

43 

1 .0725 

68 

1.0686 

93 

1.0256 

18 

1 .0562 

44 

1 .0729 

69 

1.0074 

94 

1 .0270 

19 

1 .0571 

45 

1 .0733 

70 

1.0660 

95 

1.0284 

20 

1.0580 

46 

1 .0737 

71 

1.UB44 

06 

1.0298 

21 

1.0589 

47 

i 1.0741) 

72 

1.0625 

97 

1 .0311 

22 

i 1 .0598 

48 

1 1,0742 

73 

1.0604 

98 

1.0324 

23 

j 1 .0607 

49 

1 1.0744 

71 

; 1.0580 

99 

1.0337 

24 

j 1.0615 

50 

1 1.0746 

75 ! 

1 1.0553 

100 

1 .03.50 

25 

1 


1 

i 

! 



XIII.— MELTING POINTS OF ACETIC ACID 


Ruuohff, Bcr. 3, 330. (1870). 


100 n. 
HX^HaOe 
mixed with 
fr. witer. 

100 p« rtf 
by weight enn- 
tain parte 
water. 

Melting riolidl- 
fylD^l^point 

IQOgl. 

H C AOe 
mixed with 
gr. water. 

IDO parte 
by weight con- 
tain parte 
water. 

Melting 
(eolidifying) 
point °C. 

0.0 

0.0 

16. 7" 

8.0 

7.407 

6.25“ 

0.5 

0.497 

15.65 

g.o 

8.257 

6.3 

1.0 

0.990 

14.8 

10.0 

9.090 

4.3 

1.5 

1.477 

14.0 

11.0 

9.910 

3.6 

2.0 

1.961 

13.25 

12.0 

10.774 

2.7 

3.0 

2.912 

11.95 

15.0 

13.043 

-0.2 

4.0 

3.846 

10.5 

18.0 

15.324 

-2.6 

6.0 

4.761 

9.4 

21.0 

17.355 

-5.1 

6.0 

6.660 

8.2 

24.0 

19.364 

-7.4 

7.0 1 

6.642 

7.1 





Boiling point 100% acid 117.8”. 
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XIV.— AQUA AMMONIA 
Accordinq to W. C. Ferguson 


DecresB 

Bbuid^. 

Bp. Gt. 

SSTf . 

60 ° 

Par Cent 
IfH,. 

Degrees 

Baume. 

1 Sp. Gt. 

5^f. 

60 ° 

Per Cent 
NH,. 

Degrees 

Daum6. 

Sp. Or. 

•?’f. 

Per Csnt 
NHi. 

10.00 

1 0000 

.00 

16.. 50 

.9556 

11.18 

23.00 

.9150 

23.52 

10.23 

. 91)82 

.40 

10.75 

.9540 

11.64 

23.25 

.9135 

24.01 

1 U . 5 U 

.9904 

.80 

17.00 

.9524 

12.10 

23.50 

.9121 

24.50 

10.75 

.9947 

1.21 

17.25 

.9508 

12.56 

23.76 

.9106 

24.99 

11.00 

.9929 

1.62 

17.50 

.9492 

13.02 

24.00 

.9091 

25.48 

11.25 

.9912 

2.04 

17.75 

.9475 

13.49 

24.25 

.9076 

25.97 

11.50 

.9894 

2.40 

18.00 

.9459 

13.96 

24.50 

.9061 

26.46 

11.75 

.9870 

2.88 

18.25 

..9444 

14.43 

24.75 

. 9047 

26.95 

12.00 

.9859 

3.30 

18.50 

.9128 

14.90 

25.00 

,9032 

27.44 

12.25 

. 9 SJ 2 

3.73 

18.75 

.9412 

15.37 

25.25 

.9018 

27.93 

12.50 

.9825 

4.16 

19.00 

.9396 

15.84 

25.50 

.9003 

28.42 

12.75 

.9807 

4.59 

19.25 

.9380 

16.32 ! 

25.75 

.8989 

28.91 

13.00 

.9790 

5.02 

j 19.50 

.0365 

16.80 

20.00 

.8974 

26.40 

13 . 2.5 

.0773 

5.45 

! 19.75 1 

.9349 

17.28 

26.25 

.8960 

29.89 

13.50 

. 97.58 

5.88 

20.00 

1 .9333 

17.76 

26.50 

.8946 

30.38 

13.75 

. 973.9 

6.31 i 

20.25 

.9318 

18.24 

26.75 

.8931 

30.87 

14.00 

.9722 

6,74 1 

20.50 ! 

' .9302 

18.72 

27.00 

.8917 

31.36 

14.25 

.9795 

7.17 1 

20.75 ! 

.9287 

10.20 

27.25 

.8903 

31.85 

14.50 

. 96.89 

7.61 

21.00 1 

.9272 

19.68 

27.50 

.8889 

32.34 

14.75 

..9672 

S .05 

21.25 1 

. 92.56 

20.16 

27.75 

.8875 

32.83 

15.00 

.9655 

S .49 

21.50 

.9241 

20.64 

28.00 

.8861 

33.32 

15.25 

.9639 

8.93 

21.75 

.9226 

21.12 

28.25 

.8847 

33.81 

15.50 

.9622 

9.38 

22.00 

.9211 

21.60 

28.50 

.8833 

34.30 

15.75 

.9605 

9.83 

22.25 

.9195 

22.08 

1 28.75 

.8819 

34.79 

10.00 

.9589 

10 . 2 S 

22.50 

.9180 

22.50 

29.00 

.8805 

35.28 

16.25 

. 9.573 

10.73 

22,75 

.9165 

23.04 





ALLOWANCE I OU TEMPERATURE 

The coeffi(!ient of expansion for ammonia solutions, vaning with the 
temperature, forrection must be applied ueeurding to the following table; 


CoirecilDiii to be Added fur Bacli 
Daeree Below 6o‘'F. 


CorrectiooB tu be Subtracted for Bacb Dtin^cc 
AboTB 6o®F, 


Degress 

Biuind. 

SO^F. 

5 n"F. 

7o°F. 

do°P. 

90 “ F. 

100“ F. 

14 ° 

. 015 “ W 

. 017 ° B 6 

. 020 ° 


. 022 “ B 6 

. 024 ° Bd 

. 026 ° B 4 

16 “ 

.021 " 

.023 " : 

. 02 U 


.028 “ 

.030 “ 

.032 “ 

18 ° 

.027 " 

.029 " 

.031 

If 

.033 " 

.035 '• 

.037 " 

20 “ 

.033 '■ 

.036 " 

.037 

n 

.038 “ 

.040 " 

.042 “ 

22 “ 

.039 " 

.042 " 

.043 

tt 

.045 “ 

.047 " 


26 “ 

.053 " 

.057 " 

.057 

It 

.059 “ 
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TABLES AND USEFUL DATA 


XV.— SODIUM HYDROXIDE SOLUTION AT 16* 
Lunoi 


teeciflc 

OravltF. 

DairMa 

Bauas. 

D«CrM 

TwAddell. 

Pir Cm 
Ra ,0. 

Pir Cent 
NaOB . 

1 Litir cootalni 

OrtiDA 

HtiO. 

NaOH 


1.0 

^ 

1.4 

Iffii 

m 


6 


2.0 

2.8 

■19 



12 

1.022 

3.1 

4.4 

1.55 

2.00 

16 

21 

1.029 

4.1 

5.8 

2.10 

2.70 

22 

28 

1.036 

5.1 

7.2 

2.60 

3.35 

27 

35 

1.045 

6.2 

9.0 

3.10 

4.00 

32 

42 

1.052 

7.2 

10.4 

3.60 

4.64 

38 

49 

1.060 

8.2 

12.0 

4.10 

5.29 

43 

56 

1.067 

9.1 

13.4 

4.55 

5.87 

40 

63 

1.075 

10.1 

15,0 

5.08 

6.5,5 

55 

70 

1.083 

11.1 

16.6 

5.67 

7.31 

01 

79 

1.091 

12.1 

18.2 

6.20 

8.00 

68 

87 

1.100 

13.2 

20.0 

6.73 

8.68 

74 

9r) 

1.108 

14.1 

21.6 

7.30 

9.42 

81 

104 

1.116 

15.1 

23.2 

7.80 

10.06 

87 

112 

1.125 

16.1 

25.0 

8.50 

10.97 

96 

123 

1.134 

17.1 

26.8 

9.18 

11.84 

104 

134 

1.142 

18.0 

28.4 

9.80 

12.04 

112 

144 

1.152 

19.1 

30.4 

10.50 

13.55 

121 

156 

1.162 

20.2 

32.4 

11.14 

14.37 

129 

167 

1.171 

21.2 

34.2 

11.73 

15.13 

137 

177 

1.180 

22.1 

.36.0 

12.33 

15.91 

146 

183 

1.190 

23.1 

38.0 

13.00 

16.77 

155 

200 

1.200 

24.2 

40.0 

13.70 

17.67 

164 

212 

1.210 

25.2 

42.0 

14.40 

18.58 

174 

225 

1.220 

26.1 

44.0 

15.18 

19.58 

185 

239 

1.231 

27.2 

46.2 

15.96 

20.59 

196 

263 

1.241 

28.2 

43.2 

16.70 

21.42 

208 

266 

1.252 

29.2 

50.4 

17.55 

22.64 

220 

283 

1.263 

30.2 

52.6 

18.35 

23.67 

232 

299 

1.274 

31.2 

54.8 

19.23 

24.81 

245 

316 

1.285 

32.2 

57.0 

20.00 

25.80 

257 

332 

1.297 

33.2 

59.4 

20.80 

26.83 

270 

348 

1.308 

34.1 

61.6 

21.55 

27.80 

282 

364 

1.320 

35.2 

64.0 

22.35 

28.83 

296 

381 

1.332. 

36.1 

66.4 

23.20 

29.93 

309 

399 

1.346 

37.2 

69.0 

1 

24.20 

31.22 

320 

420 
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XV.-SODIUM HYDROXIDE SOLUTION AT (Continued) 


SfieciAc 

Grivity, 

I^egrBfeji 

Baum6. 

. Degrees 
Twiddeil. 

Par Cent 
Nk,0. 

Per Cwt 
NaOH. 

1 Liter conteiiu 
Oremi 

HafO. 

KtOH 

1.357 

38.1 

71.4 

25.17 

32.47 

342 

441 

1.370 

39.2 

71.0 

20.12 

1 33.69 

359 

402 

1.383 

I 40.2 

70. G 

27.10 

31.96 

375 

483 

1.3!)7 

j 41.2 

i 70.4 

28.10 

36.25 

392 

506 

1.410 

1 42.2 

82.0 

29.05 

37.47 

410 

528 

1.424 

1 43.2 

i 84.8 

30.08 

38.80 

428 

553 

i.i:is 

i 14.2 

i 87. C ‘ 

31.00 

1 39.99 

446 

575 

1.4.'i.'{ 

45.2 

1 90.0 1 

32.10 

41.41 

466 

602 

1 .408 

40.2 

1 9.3-0 

33.20 

42.83 

487 

629 

1.483 

47.2 

1 90.0 

34.40 

44.38 

510 

658 

I.4f)S 

48. 2 

i 99.0 i 

35.70 

46.15 

535 

691 

1.514 

49.2 

102.8 

36.90 

47.60 

559 

721 

1.530 

50.2 

106.0 

i 1 

38.00 * 

49.02 

581 

750 
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TABLES AND USEFUL DATA 


XVI.-VAPOR TENSION OF WATER IN MILLIMETERS OF MERCURY 

-2” TO - 36’C. 

According to Reonault, Brock, and Wkibe 


0.617 

1.333 

2.091 

2.892 

3.738 

4.632 

5.575 

6.571 

7.620 

8.729 


DQ 



22 19 . 661 1 9 . 780 19 . 900 20 .021 20 . 142 20 . 264 20 .386 20 . 5I0|20 . 
23|20 .883 21 .010|21 . 137 21 .26‘J!21 .393 21 .522 21 . 652 21 .782 21 . 
24 22.178 22.311 22.446 22.581 22,716 22.853 22.990 23.128 23. 

28 23 . 546 23 . 636 23 . 828 23 . 970 24 . 1 1 3 24 . 257 24 .401 24 . 547 24 . 

26 24 . 987 25 . 1 35 25 . 281 25 . 434 25 . 584 25 . 736 25 . 888 26 . 041 26 . 

27 26 . 505 26 . 661 26 . 81 8 26 . 976 27 . 134 27 . 294 27 . 454 27 . 61 5 27 . 
28t28 . 103 28. 267|28 . 432 28.599 28 . 766 28 . 933 ‘29 . 102 29 . 271 29 

29 29 . 785 29 . 958 30 . 132 30 . 307 30 . 482 .30 . 659 30 . 836 31 . 01 5 31 . 

30 31.55531.737 31.919 32.103 32.28832.473 32.660 32.847 33. 

31 33.41633.607 33.799 33.992.34.187 34.382 34.578 34.775 34. 

32 35 . 372 35 . 573 35 . 775 35 . 978 36 . 1 82 36 . 387 36 . 593 36 . 800 37 . 

33 37.42737.638 37.851 38.064 38.278 38.493 38.710 38.927 39. 

34 39 . 586 39 . 807 40 .030 40 ,254 40 .479 40 . 705 40 . 933 41 . 1 61 41 . 
3i 41 . 583 42 . 085 42 . 319 12 . 554 42 . 791 43 . 028 43 . 266 43 . 506 43 . 
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XVII.— USEFUL DATA OP THE MORE IMPORTANT INORGANIC 

COMPOUNDS* 


Bubfitance 

F urmiila 

MdIpcuI^ 
or Atomic 
Weight 

Normal 

Coefficient 

1 ml. -g. 

Solubility 
in 1 (M) G. 
Water 

Indi- 

cator 

Acetic acid 

HCJIA 

60.03 

.06003 



anhydride 

(CHaC0)20 

102.07 

.051035 



Aluminium 

A1 

26.97 

.008990 



chloride 

AUCl, 

266.66 

.04445 

69.87>*" 

P. 

chloride 

Al,Cl, 12 HjO 

482.B7 

.08048 

40 

P. 

oxide 

AbOa 

101.94 

.01699 

insol. 


phoBphate 

Airog 

121.D9 

.04066 



sulfate 

A1,(S()4), 

342.12 

.05706 

36.1»"“ 

P. 

sulfate 

AU(S04),-18H:0 

666.40 

.11107 

87 

P. 

Ammonia 

NHg 

17.03 

01703 


M. 

Ammonium 

NHg 

18.04 

.01804 


M. 

chloride 

NH 4 C 1 

53.50 

.05350 

29.4“° 

M. 

hydroxide 

NILOH 

35.05 

03505 


M. 

nitrate 

NH 4 NO, 

80.05 

.08005 

118"* 

M. 

oxalate 

(NH 4 ).C'! 04 H ,0 

142.09 

.07105“ 



sulfate 

(NH4),S0« 

132.14 

.06607 

71"° 

M. 

Antimony 

Sb 

121.76 

.06088 



chloride (tri) 

SbCl, 

228.13 

.114565 



chloride (pienta) 

SbCL 

299.05 

.149535 



oxide ftri) 

SbA 

291.52 

.072885 



oxide (penta) 

SbgOii 

323.52 

.080885 



Arsenic 

As 

74.93 

.03746 



oxide 

AsaOs 



150 


oxide 

AsjOs 


.057485 



Arseiiious oxide 

AsjOi 

197.36 

.03299 

1.7''° 


Arsenious oxide 

AsjO] 

197.36 


1.7‘'° 


Barium 

Ba 

137.36 




carbonate 

BaCO, 

197.36 

.098liS 

. 0022 *"° 

M. 

chloride 

BaGli 


.10414 

30.9"° 


chloride 

BaClj-2H,0 

244.31 

.12216 

36.2i>° 


hydroxide 

Ba(OH), 

171.38 




hydroxide 

Ba(0H),-8H,0 


.15775 

5.15»° 


oxalate 

BaC, 04 H ,0 

243.37 

.12168 



oxide 

BaO 

153.30 

.07668 

l.a"" 


sulfate 

BaS 04 

233.42 

.11671 

.000172"° 


sulfite 

BaSO. 

217.43 

.10872 



peroxide 

BaO, 



inaol. 


Boric acid 

H,BO, 

61.85 




Bromine 

Br 


.07992 

4.17"° 


Cadmium carbonate. . 

CdCO, 

172.41 

.08620 

insol. 


chloride 

CdCl, 


.09166 

140*"° 


chloride 

CdCI,-2}H,0 

228.36 

.11419 

168*"° 


sulfide 

CdS 

144.47 

.07223 

insol. 


Calcium 

Ca 


.02004 



' acetate 

Cb(C,H,0,), 

158.13 

.07907 



bicarbonate 

Ca(HCO,), 


.08105 



carbonate 

CaCO, 


.05004 

.0013 

M. 

chloride 

CaCU 


.05550 

59.5*° 


chloride 

CaCI,-6H,0 


.10954 

117.4"' 


fluoride 

CaF, 

78.08 

.03904 



hydroxide 

Ca(OH), 


.037045 

.17"° 


oxalate 

CaC,04 ' H,0 


.07305 




* Compiled and arranged by R. M. Meiklejohn. 

t Precipitation reaunta. t Acids and banes. { Oxidizing and reducing agents. 
M. Methyl orange. P. Phenolphthalein. Temp. C, 
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TABLES AND USEFUL DATA 


XVII.— USEITJL DATA OF THE MORE IMPORTANT INORGANIC 
COMPOUNDS {Cotainued) 


SubsiaiK^e 

Formula 

Molecular 
or Atomic 
Weight 

Normal 

Coefficient 

1 ml. -g. 

Solubility 
in 100 a 
Water 

Indi- 

cator 

Calcium oxide 

CaO 


.02804 

.13®” 


sulfate 

CaSOg 


.06807 

.179“” 


sulfide 

CaS 

, 72.14 

.03607 

.15>®” 


Carbon 

c 

12.00 

.00300 

inaol. 


dioxide 

COa 

COa 

Cl 

44.00 

.02200t 

179.67 ml.'^ 


dioxide 

44.00 

.04400 t 
.03546 

179.67 

P. 

Chlorine . 

35.46 

150 ml."” 


Chromic anhydride. . . 
oxide 

CrO, 

Cr20i 

H,C,H.Ot 

Co 

100.01 

152.02 

.03334$ 
.02534 $ 
.06402 

163.40'“ 

insol. 


Citric acid 

192.06 

133. 


Cobalt 

58.94 

.02947 


Copper 

Cu 

63.57 

.03178 



oxide * 

CuO 

79.57 

.07957 

.1.5963 



sulfate 

CuSOg 

159.63 

20"“ 


sulfate 

CuS04-5Hj0 

CuS 

249.71 

.24971 

31.61®” 


Bulfide 

95.63 
26 02 

.04781 

.02602 

.000033 


Cyanogen 

CN 


Ferric oxide 

FeaOi 

FeP04-4Ha0 

FeO 

FeSOi 

159.08 

.07984$ 

.07431 



phosphate 

222.02 



Ferrous oxide 

71.84 
1.51. DO 

.071848 

.15190} 

.278015 

.39215 

.04602 

insnl. 


sulfate 


sulfate 

reS04‘7H,0 

FBS04(NH4)a- 

S04-6H40 

HCOOH 

278.01 

32.8**” 


ammonium sulfate . . 

Formic acid 

392.54 

46.02 

18®” 1 


Hydrobromic acid 

Hydrochloric acid 

Hydrocyanic acid . . .. 
Hydrofluoric arid .... 
Hydroflu osilicic add . . 

Hydroiodic acid 

Hydrogen peroxide . . . 

Hydrogen sulfide 

Iodine 

HBr 

HCl 

HCN 

HF 

IlgSiFa 

HI 

H,Oa 

Ji»S 

I 

80.92 

36.47 

27.02 
20.01 

144.32 

127.94 

34.02 
34.08 

126.92 

55 84 

.08092 
.03647 
.02702 
.02001 
.02405 t 
.12794 
.01701 
.01704 
.12692 
.05584 
.10361 
.13361 
.16161 
.11161 
.11961 
.15164 
.11964 
.143641 
.01216 
.04216 
.04762 
.10167 
.02016 
.06019 
.12324 
.06703 
.02746 
.06292 
.04346 

221.2"“ 

82.6*'“ 

264 

437 ml.»“ 
.0182““ 


Iron 

Fe 


Lead 

Pb 

207.22 
267 22 



carbonate 

PbCOj 

.00198 

.00002*'“ 

M- 

chromate 

PbCrO* 

PbO 

323.23 

223.22 

oxide 


peroxide 

PbOa 

239.22 

303.28 
239.26 

287.28 

24.32 

84.32 
95.23 

203.33 

40.32 
120.38 
246.49 
134.05 

54.93 
125.85 

86.93 



sulfate 

Pb804 

PbS 



sulfide 

.0001 


sulfite 

PbflOa 

Mg 

Mga), 

MgCla 

MgCla-fiHaO 

MgO 

Mg804 

MgS04-7H,0 

HaC4H^a 

Mn 


Magnesium 



carbonate 

.0106 

52.2'” 

167 

.00062 

26.9"“ 

76.9'“ 


chloride 

M. 

chloride 

M. 

oxide 

M. 

sulfate 

M. 

sulfate 

M. 

Malic acid 

Manganese 



chloride 

MnCla 

MnOa 

62.16*’" 

insol. 


peroxide 

^ 


t Precipitatioii mmtB. } Acids aod buss. ( (Mdisiiig and reducing agents. 
M. Methyl otangB. P. FheiioIj>lithalein. Temp. C. 
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XVIL— USEFUL DATA OF THE MORE IMPORTANT INORGANIC 
COMPOUNDS (Continued) 


SubaUncff 

Formula 

Molecular 
or Atomio 
Weight 

Normal 

Coefficient 

1 ml. «g. 

Solubility 
in 100 G. 
Water 

Indi* 

cator 

Manganese sulfate 

MnS 04 

150.99 

.075495 

53.2^ 


Mercuric chloride .... 

HgO, 

271.52 

.13576 

5.73«* 


Mercurous chloride . . 

HgCl 

236.07 

.23607§ 



Mercury 

Hg 

200.6 

.2006 



Nickel 

Ni 

68.69 

.02934 



Nitric acid 

UNO, 

63.02 

.063021 



Nitric acid 

HNO, 

63.02 

.021006 § 



Nitrogen trioxidc 

NA 

76.02 

.019005§ 



pentoxide 

N 20 B 

108.02 

.0540U 



pentoxide 

NjO« 

108.02 

.018033§ 



Nitrous acid 

HNO 2 

47.02 

.04702 



Nitrogen 

N 

14 01 

.01401 



Oxalic acid 

H2Ca04 

90.03 

.04501 



Oxalic acid 

H,C,0«-2Hj0 

126.06 

.06303 

4.0“® 


Phosphoric acid 

H.,P04 

98.06 

.098061 

V. sot. 

M. 

Phosphoric acid 

HJ^C)4 

98.04 

.049021 

V. bdI. 0 

P. 

l^hosphoric acid 

Ha>04 

98.04 

.03266 

V. sol. 


Phosphorous acid 






(ortho) 

HJA 

82.04 

.02735 



fieri t oxide 

P ,04 

142.04 

.02367 



Potassium 

K 

39.10 

.03910 



bicarbonate 

KHCOg 

100.11 

.10011 

22.4“" 

M. 

bitartrate 

KHC 4 H 40 , 

188.14 

.18814 

.37“'* 

P. 

bromate 

IvBrt), 

167.02 

.16702 



bi-lodate 

KH(IO,), 

389.95 

.389951 



bj-iodate 

IGI(10,)4 

389.97 

.03249 S 



bromide 

KBr 

119.02 

.11902 

53.48“® 


carbonate 

K,CO, 

138.20 

.06910 

89.4“" 

M. 

carbonate 

KjCO, 

138,20 

.069101 



chlorate 

KCIO, 

122.56 

.020427$ 

3.3"® 


chloride 

KCl 

74.56 

.07456 

28.5"“ 


chromate 

KvCrO, 

194.21 

.06474$ 

61.5"“ 


cyanide 

KCN 

65.11 

.065111 

V. sol. 


dichromatc 

KiChOt 

294.22 

.073551 



di chromate 

KjCrjO, 

294.22 

.147101 

4.9““ 

P. 

dichromatc 

KjCrjO: 

294.22 

.04903$ 

4.9““ 


ferrocyaiiide 

K 4 Fe(CN). 

368.31 

.36832$ 



fcrrocyanide 

K4Fc(CN), -311,0 

422.33 

.42237$ 

27.8“® 


fluoride 

ICF 

58.10 

.05810 



hydroxide 

KOH 

56.11 

.05611 

107““ 


ii^ate 

KIO, 

214.03 

.03567 

4.74““ 


iodide 

KI 

166.03 

.16603 

126.1““ 


monganaie 

K,MnO. 

197.13 

.049283$ 



nitrate 

KNO, 

101.11 

.033703 

13.3“" 


nitrite 

KNO, 

85.11 

.06511 

300““" 


oxalate 

K,C, 04 Hj 0 

184.22 

.09211 



oxide 

K ,0 

94.20 

.04710 

V. sol. 


perchlorate 

KCIO 4 

138.56 

.01732$ 



permanganate 

KMn 04 

158.03 

.031606 

2.83““ 


sulfide 

KiS 

110.26 

.05513 

sol. 


thiocyanate 

KCNS 

07.17 

.09717 

177.2“® 


tartrate 

K,C4H40, 

226.22 

.11311 

sol. 


Silver 

Ag 

107.88 

.10788 




t Precipitation reagents. t Acids and bases. 5 Oxidizing and reducing agents. 
M. Methyl orange. P. Phenolphthalein. Temp. C. 
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TABLES AND USEFUL DATA 


XVII.-USEFUL DATA OF THE MORE IMPORTANT INORGANIC 
COMPOUNDS {Continued) 


Subatance 

Formulu 

Molecular 
or Atomic 
Weight 

Narinal 

Coefficient 

1 ml. -g. 

Hcilubility 
ill 100 G. 
Water 

Indi- 

cator 

Silver bn)iiiide 

AgBr 

187.80 

.18780 



chloride 

AgCl 

143.34 

.14334 



nitrate 

AgNOi 

169.89 

.16989 

122«* 


Sodium 

Na 

23.00 

.02300 



bromide 

NaBr 

102.91 

.10291 

79.5«‘’ 


bicarbonate 

NaHCOi 

84.00 

.08400 

6.90““ 

M. 

carbonate 

Na,CO, 

105.99 

.05300 

7.1"“ 

M. 

chlorate 

NaClO, 

106.45 

.01774§ 



chloride 

NaCl 

58.45 

.05845 

35.7"“ 


cyanide 

NaCN 

49.01 

.04901 

sol. 


hydroxide 

NaOH 

40.00 

.04000 

133.3““ 


i(^de 

Nal 

149.93 

.149931 

158.7““ 


nitrate 

NaNO, 

85.01 

.02834 

72.9"“ 


nitrite 

NaNOj 

69.01 

.06901 

83,3"““ 


oxalate 

NaaCjOi 

133.99 

.06700 

3.22“‘° 


oxide 

NaiO 

61.99 

.03100 

dccomp. 


phosphate (mono) . . 

NaH,P 04 

120.061 

.12006 

V. HOl. 

M. 

phosphate (disod) . . 

NajHPO, 

142.031 

.14203 


P. or 

phosphate (disod) . . 

Na,HP 04 l 2 H ,0 

%58.2U 

.35821 

C.3"“ 

ivi. 

P. or 
M 

phosphate (trisod) . . 

NaJ^4 

164.021 

.16402 


ivi. 

p.' 

phosphate 

NaJK)4 121110 

380.20 

.38020§ 


p. 

sulfiae 

NaiS 

78.05 

.03903 

15.4'"“ 


sulfite 

NaiSOi 

126.05 

.06303 



thiosulfate 

Na,S.O,-5H,0 

248.19 

.24819 

74.7"" 


thiosulfate 

Na&0,-5Hi0 

248.19 

.24B19§ 



Stannic oxide 

SnOi 

150.70 

.15070 



Stannous cldoride .... 

SnCl, 

189.61 

.09481 

B3.9"“ 


chloride 

SnCli-2H,0 

225.65 

.112825 

118.7"“ 


oxide 

SnO 

134.70 

.06735 

iiLsol. 


Sulfur dioxide 

SOi 

64.06 

.03203 

7979ml."“ 


trioxide 

SO, 

80.06 

.04003 



Sulfuric acid 

H,S04 

98.08 

.04904 



SulfuTous acid 

HiSO, 

82.076 

.041041 



Tartaric acid 

H,C 4 H 40 . 

150.05 

.07503 

115"’ 


Tin 

Sn 

118.70 

.05935 



Titanium chloride, . . . 

TiCl, 

154.27 

.15427S 



Zinc 

Zn 

65.38 

.03769 



carbonate 

ZnCO, 

125.38 

.06269 

.001““ 


chloride 

ZnCl, 

136.29 

.068145 

209®’ 


oxide 

ZnO 

81.38 

.04060 

.001 


sulfate 

ZnSOi 

161.44 

.080715 

43.02®“ 


sulfate 

ZnS 04 ' THjO 

287.65 

.143776 

115.2"’ 


sulfide 

ZnS 

97.44 

.04872 

.00069 



t Precipitation reagents. | Acids and bases. S Oxidizing and reducing agents. 
M. Methyl orange. P. Phenolpbthalein. Temp. C. 
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XVIII.— COMPARISON OF CENTIGRADE AND FAHRENHEIT SCA1.E 


'C. 

-100 

H 






+500 

+60C 

+ 700 



•c. 

0 

-1^ 

+ 32 

32 


392 

572 

752 

h\ 

932 

P. 

1112 

1292 

1472 

1662 

H 

5 

-157 

+ 23 

41 

221 


581 

761 



■FTirl 

1481 

mmm 

5 

10 

-166 

+ 14 




590 

770 



1310 

1490 

1670 

10 

15 

-175 

+ 6 

50 

239 

419 

599 

779 

059 

1139 

1319 

1409 

1679 

15 

20 

-184 

- 4 

68 

248 

428 

HI33 

788 

968 

1148 

1328 

1508 

1688 


25 

-193 

- 13 

77 

257 

437 

617 

797 

977 

1157 

1337 

1517 

1697 

25 

30 

-202 

- 22 

86 

266 

446 

626 

mm 

986 

1166 

1346 


1706 

EI9 

35 

-211 

- 31 

95 

275 

455 

635 

815 

995 

1175 

mm?i 

1535 

1715 

35 

40 

-220 

- 40 

104 

284 

464 


824 


1184 

1364 

1544 

1724 

40 

45 


- 49 

113 

293 

473 

653 

833 


1193 

1373 

1553 

1733 

45 

50 

-238 

- 58 

122 

302 

482 

662 

842 

1022 

1202 

1382 

1562 

1742 

ETil 

55 

-247 

- 67 

131 

Mfl 

491 

671 

851 


1211 

1391 

1571 

1751 

55 

60 

-256 

- 76 

140 

320 

500 

mm 

mm 

HiHij 

1220 

1400 

1580 


60 

65 

-265 

- 85 

140 

mm 

509 

mm 

H!m!i 

mum 

mm 

■EDE 

mUm 

1769 

65 

70 

-274 

- 94 

158 

338 

518 

698 

878 


1238 

1418 

1598 

1778 


75 

-283 

-103 

167 

347 

527 

707 

887 

1067 

1247 

1427 

■Tmn 

1787 

75 

80 

-292 

-112 

mm 

356 

536 

716 

896 

1076 

1256 

mim 


1796 

MllIM 

K5 

-301 

-121 

185 

365 

545 

725 


1085 

1265 

1445 


1805 

85 

00 

HIE 

-130 

194 

374 

554 

734 

914 


1274 

1454 

1634 

1814 

ini 

05 

-319 

-139 

203 

383 

\mm 

743 

923 

1103 

1283 


1643 

1823 

95 

100 

-32^ 

-14iV 

+212 

392 

572 

752 

0.12 

1112 

1292 

1472 

1652 

1832 


“C. 

~2(K) 

-100 

+ 100 

+200 

+300 

+400 

+500 

+G00 

+700 

1 

+800j+900 

+1000 

°c. 


C° 1100 1200 1300 1400 1500 1600 1700 1800 1900 2000 

1'"' 2012 2192 2372 2552 2732 2912 3092 3272 3452 3632 

DeinTRcs C.X1.8+32=I)()grnPK F. Degrees F.— 32-rl.B=DegrBe8 C. 

Absolute zero, —273° C. —459° F. 


Comparison or Cbntioradr and Fahrenheit Scale for Evert 1” C. from 

0“ TO 100° C. 


c. 

n 

10 

20 


■1 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

c. 


t. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 



F. 

F. 


B1 

32 

50 


86 

104 

122 


158 


194 

0 

1 

33.8 

51.8 

BtXI 

87.8 


123.8 

141.8 

159.8 

177.8 

195.8 

1 

2 

35.6 

53.6 

71,6 

80.6 

■ iTlr 

125.6 

143.6 

161.6 


197.6 

2 

3 

37.4 

55.4 

73.4 

91.4 

1^ 

127.4 

145.4 

163.4 

181.4 

199.4 

3 

4 

39.2 

67.2 

76.2 

03.2 

111.2 

129. Ik 

147.2 

165.2 

183.2 

201.2 

4 

5 

41.0 

59 

77 

95 

113 

131 

149 

167 

185 

203 

5 

6 

42.8 


78.8 

06.8 

114. R 

132.8 

150.8 

168.8 

186.8 

204.8 

6 

7 

44.6 

■IvJlil 

80.6 

98.6 

116.6 


152.6 

170.6 

188.6 

206.6 

7 

8 

46.4 

64.4 

82.4 


118.4 


154.4 

172.4 

190.4 

208.4 

8 

0 

48.2 

66.2 

84.2 



138.2 

156.2 

174.2 

192.2 

210.2 

0 

c. 

9 

10 

29 

39 

49 

60 

69 

79 

89 

09 



100° C.-212°P. 
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TABLES AND USEFUL DATA 


XIX.-A TABI£ OP CONSTANTS 

The United Gas 

AU Volumes of Cfases and Vapors are Given at 60^ F. and 30” Pressure 


I 

II 

ITT 

IV 

B 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

X 

XI 

XII 

Naih or Gaa 

OB Vim 

SniBoifOB 

Fobhuu 

w 

ja 

* 

J 

1 

a" 

e&7 

i:: 

12 

r 

■1 R 
.ft.iT 

of 2 


Cubic F«ef per 

Pound 

il 

-.a 

II 

is 

Heal tif Combhition 

4 J 

ilj 

•SS.S 

0 

Dritiah 

Thonnal 

Units 

Per 

I'll Kt. 

Per 

Pound 

Carbon to CO. . . . 

C 


12 

0.S292 





15.740 

.06350 


276.2 

4,350 

Carbon to COi. . . 

c 


n 

0.8292 




15.749 

.06350 


923.5 

14,544 

Carbonie oxide . . 

CO 

2 g 

0.M71 



0.24W 

13.503 

HUllU 


323.5 

1,368 

Hydrogen 

H 

1 

0.0392 



3.04fN) 

188.520 

.00530 

68,300 

37B.2 

61,523 

Methane 

.Sii 1 

CBi 

16 

0.6o29 



0.5929 

23.(126 

m7W<El 

211,930 

1000.0 

23,838 

Ethane 

iy 

GiHi 

30 

1.0368 




12.594 


370;440 

1764,4 

22,226 

IVopano 


C,Hi 

M 

1.5200 

- ir 



8.587 

.11645 

529,210 

2521.0 

21,651 

Riitene 

^ CiJ - 

CiHio 

as 

2.004.5 

-1- 33" 



0514 

. 1.5350 


3274.(1 

21,326 

Feutaoe 


Cdiu 

72 

2. 4883 

-i-ioo" 

O.r’273 


5 248 


847^110 

4035.6 

2i;i77 

Hexane 

a.Sj 

CcHm 

86 

2.9721 

+ 156" 

0.6610 


4.393 

.22760 

999i20O 

4759.8 

ilTiXTfl 

Ethylene 


C)Il4 

28 

0.0676 


0.4040 

13.495 

.07410 

333,360 

1588.0 

2L430 

Propylene 

0 «i Q 

CaH« 

42 

1.4514 




8.007 

.11115 

402.740 

2347.2 

iITiirI 

Batylene 

• - f 

CA 

56 

1.93.53 

+ 23" 



6.747 

.14820 

■H 

Effija 

20,013 

Amylene 

a 


70 

2.4101 

+ 102 " 

0.6511 


5,398 

.18525 

807.630 

3847.2 

20,767 

Acetylens 


CiHi 

26 

ojsm 


14.534 

.06880 

■n 

1476.7 

21,465 

Allylene 

<‘“5 

CaH4 

40 

1.3823 




9.447 

.1058.S 

467,550 

2227.1 

21,940 

Crotonyleue 


Gdli 

54 

1.8661 

-f 64" 



6.998 

.14200 


BeoMM 

'S« 3 

CfH« 

78 

2.61153 

+i7r 

0.^16 

0.3754 

4.845 

Emi 

799,^0 

3807.5 

18.447 

Toluene 

§■! J 

CiUi 

92 

3.1792 

+230" 

0.8720 


4.107 

.2434.5 

955.580 

iMMil 

18.699 

)Miie 


CrHiq 

106 

3.6630 

+287* 

0.8692 


3.565 

.280.50 




Meritylene ..... 


CgHu 

120 

4.1468 

+325" 



3.149 

.31755 

1,282,310 

ImIi] 

19 . 2:15 

Naphthalene 


H» 

128 

4.4230 

+424.4" 

1.1517 


2.952 

.33870 




Hydrogen su) 


34 

1.1769 



0.2J23 

11,096 


140,900 

072.2 

7.540 

Auunonia 

NHi 

17 

0.5888 



Q.50S3 

22.173 

.04500 

KKl 

432,8 

0.698 

Hydrocy. acid.... 

HCN 

27 

0.0348 




13.968 

.07159 

158,020 

767.0 

10,575 

Cyanogen 

CiN) 

52 

1.8000 




7.258 

.13779 

259.620 

1238.2 

8,086 

Carbon U-buI 


75 

2.6208 

+114.8'’ 




1965 

.20139 

265; 130 

1264.6 

6.279 

Methyl alcohol.. . 

cm 

32 

1.1121 

+131.2" 

0.8027 


11.742 

BMIi 

182,23(1 

872.9 

10.250 

Ethyl aleohul 

CsH«0 

46 

1..5894 

+172.9" 

0.7M6 

1.4534 

8.216 

.12172 

340,530 

1622.0 

13,325 

CarDOnio add — 

GQi 

44 

1.5195 



0.2163 

Klda 

,116.37 




Water 

HsO 

18 

0.6217 

+ 212 " 

1.0000 

0.4805 

21.004 

.04761 




Sulfur (fioxide. . . . 

SCb 

64 

2.2128 



0.1553 

5.001 

.16945 




Oxygen 

0 

16 

1.1052 



0.2174 

11.816 

.08463 




Nitrogen 

N 

14 

0.9701 



0 2438 

13.460 

mitTvTl 




Air 





1.0000 



0.2374 

13.059 

.07658 
















AUTHORITIES AND METH 


lb Cohuim IX the figurea Riyen in HempeVi '‘Gan Aobiy^’' p. 376, were Mlecled for the funduneDtal wdghL nf 
oxjrgen, nitrogen, bydroron, carbonM: oxide end air. 

Tw forniule uied for the Donvenion to Engluh units is— gnnni per liter et 0” C. end 760 iiiiiLX'05022«poUDds per 
eu. ft. at (MT F. and 30" pressura. The derivation nf the factor employed is . 

n5fl22 ^»-3yiX.0022046X30,00X482 
29.02X620 


The weighta of the Bompmind gaaei are oalculated from then data by Avogadro r law. 

Column IV iaoaloiilated by tlielonnula:Bi> 4 tr.» ^‘ \ and the Bguree thus obtained agree with the theoretiuii 

wt* 1 ou» itb air 

. , mol. wt. 

formula: ip.gr. 
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FOR CERTAIN GASES AND VAPORS 

Improvement Company 

The Temperature of Products of Combustion is Reduced to J8^ 






m 




XXI 





XXVI 

Cu. Ft. per Cu. Ft, of 


Paunda per Pound of 

Heat of Fonnation 



ComboBlible 




Combustible 


at Const. Pres. 


Req. for 


ProducUi 

Jlixj. fur 




Calorin 



Nami or 

I'omhuB- 


ol 


Cumbiuh 

Products of Combustion 



Ga8 OB 

lion 

CumlniBtiDn 

tioii 






Vafob 











jiar 














Wt. 




Air 

Oxy- 

IJM 

CO. 

ILO 


Air 

Oxy- 

i'cn 

Cl)a 



in 

Grains 

For 

(.’u. Ft. 

Per 

Pound 


1.783 

1.0 



UO-2.0 

5.771 

1.333-f 



l'()-2J33+ 






Carbon to CO 

9.57U 

2.0 

2.0 



11.541 

2.666+ 

3.6li6+ 





Carbon to CfX 

2.393 

0.5 

1.0 



2.471 

.571 

1.571 




+138.4 

+18II0.2 

Carbonic oxide 

2,393 

0.5 


l.O 


34.124 

8.000 


9.1)00 




Hydrogen 

hfethane 

11.570 

2.0 

1,0 

2.0 


17.312 

4.000 

2,750 

2J:90 


+21,750 

+103.1 

+2435.6 

1(1.718 

3.5 

2.0 

3.0 


16.150 

3.7.33 

2.!)33 

1.81)0 


+28,51)0 

4133.0 

+1713.6 

Kthane 

23.025 

6.0 

3.0 

4.0 


15.737 

3.635 

3.000 

1.636 


+35,110 

+167.2 

+1436.3 

Propane 

si.ioa 

6.5 

4.0 

5.0 


15,520 

3.586 

3.034 

1..5a2 


+42,450 

+202.2 

+1317.8 

Butane 

3H.280 

8.0 

5.0 

3.0 


15.380 

3..555 

3.055 

1.500 


+<7,850 

+227.9 

+1196.2 

Pentane 

45.458 

0.5 

6.0 

7.0 


1.5,205 

3.534 

3.060 

i.4(;5 


+61,080 

+200.0 

+1278.4 

Hexane 

14.355 

3.0 

2.0 

2.0 


M.S30 

3.428 

3.142 

1.3K6 


^ 2,710 

- 12.9 

- 174.2 

Ethylme 

21.533 

4.5 

3.0 

3,0 


14.8.16 

3.428 

3.142 

1.286 


+ 3,220 

+ 15.3 

+ 138.1 

IVopylene 

28.710 

0.0 

4.0 

4.0 


11836 

3.428 

3.142 

1.2S0 


+ 10,660 

+-S0.7 

+ 342.6 

Butylene 

35.888 

7.5 

5.0 

5.0 


11835 

3.428 

3.142 

1.28G 


+18,970 

+113.7 

+ 614.1 

Amylenb 

lUJO!) 

2.5 

2.0 

1.0 


13313 

3.076 

3.384 

ii.lJ!)2 


-47,770 

-227.5 

-3300.7 

Acetylene 

iy.140 

4.0 

3.0 

2.0 


vi.m 

3.200 

3.300 

0.000 


-39,6.50 

-188.8 

-1784.2 

Allyi^c 

2H.31M 

5.5 

4.0 

3 0 


11.105 

3.259 

3.259 

1.300 




Crotonylene 

.15.888 

7.5 

0.0 

3,0 


13.313 

3.076 

3.334 

0.C92 


-i2,510 

- 47,3 

- 229.3 

Bsmene 

iim 

0.0 

7.0 

4,0 


13,547 

3.130 

3.348 

0.782 


- 3,520 

+ 16.7 

- 68.8 

Toluene 

50.213 

ID..5 

8.0 

5.0 


13.720 

3.170 

3.311 






Xylene 

.57.420 

12.0 

9.0 

0.0 


13.850 

3.20« 

3.300 

0.900 


+ 490 

+ 2.3 

+ 7.3 

Meaityiene 

57.121) 

12.0 

10.0 

4.0 


12.981 

3.000 

3.437 

0.553 





Nephthilene 

7.178 

1.5 


1.0 

m-u 

0.111 

1.412 


0.529 

802-1.883 

+’4,740 

+ 22.6 

+ 250.9 

Hydrogen sui. 

3.589 

0.75 


1.5 

N-(l.5 

6.111 

1.412 


1.588 

N-(1.82.3 

+11,890 

+ 56.7 

+1259.0 

Ammonia 

.5.081 

1.25 

i.b 

0.5 

N-n.6 

6.410 

1.481 

1.630 

0.333 

N-0..'il8 

-27,480 

-131.1 

-1832.0 

Hyarocy. acid 

0.570 

2.0 

?,0 


N-1.0 

5.323 

1.230 

1.692 { 


N -0.538 

-65.700 

-313.2 

-2273.0 

Cyanogen 

14.355 

3,0 

1,0 


St),-2.0 

.5.466 

1.263 

0.579 


803-1.684 

-26,010 

-124,0 

- 616.0 

Carbon bi-eul. 

7.178 

1.5 

1.U 

2.0 

f.492 

1.500 

1.375 

i.iils 


+51,450 

+210,4 

+2894.0 

Methyl ale, 

14.355 

3.0 

2.0 

3.0 


9.033 

2.087 

1.913 

1.174 


+68,470 

+378.5 

+2288.0 

Ethvl alcohol 
Carronic acid 








+463.1 

+3979.1 












+327.1 

+337..3 

+6870.4 

+1099.1 

Water 

Sulfur dioxide 












Oxvgen 


■ 








1 

! 

1 




Nitrogen 

Air 

1 


DOS OF CALCUI.AT10N 

Cttlumiu V ind VI are taken Dhiefty from Lunge's “Coal Tar and Ammonia." 

Column VTl is from Ganot'a “Plo'aipV' wliUon ISfifi. page 445. 

Cfilumiui X and XXIH aw from Juliiw Tlionieen'B ''ThermoEhemital InvwtigatioiM," and hie iteulta an traulatod bto EnRlbb 
nnita in onlunmH ^-XIl and XXIV-XXV, 

OuiiuoJia Xlll and XVlIl are calculated on the anumptiun that 

air** 20.9 oaygen+TU % nitroBen by Voluiim 
air-23.137p oxygan nltrugm by Wayhl. 
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XX-RELATION OF BATJMfi DEGREES TO SPECmC GRAVITY AND 
raE WEIGHT OF ONE UNITED STATES GALLON AT 60 * F.— LIQUIDS 
UGHTER THAN WATER 


1 

1 

Specific 

Gravity. 

■Sd 

a 0 

F 

1 

:3 

* 

m 

i 

S 

Founds in 
Gallon. 

1 

2 

n 

Specific 

Gravity. 

Pounds in 
Gallon. 

1 

1 

3 

9 

ffi 

Specific 

Gravity. 

Si 

m D 

10 

1.0000 

8.33 

31 

o.KTjdrj 

7.24 

52 

0.7602 

6.41 

73 

0.6896 

5.75 

11 

0.9929 

8.27 

32 

0.8641 

7.20 

53 

0.76.50 

6.. 37 

74 

0,6863 

5.. 52 

12 

0.9859 

8.21 

33 

0.8588 

7.15 

54 

0.7W)8 

6.:)4 

75 

0.6829 

5.69 

13 

0.9790 

8.16 

34 

0.8536 

7.11 

55 

0.7567 

6.:i() 

76 

0.6796 

5.66 

14 

0.9722 

8.10 

35 

0.8484 

7.07 

56 

0.7526 

0,27 

77 

0.6763 

5.63 

15 

0.9655 

8.04 1 

36 

0.8433 

7.03 

57 

0.7486 

6.24 , 

; 78 

0,67.30 

5.60 

16 

0.9589 

7.99 1 

37 

0.8383 

6.98 

58 

0.7446 

6.20 i 

79 

0,6698 

5.. 58 

17 

0.9523 

7.93 j 

38 

0.8333 

6.94 

50 

0.7407 

0.17 

80 

00666 

5.55 

18 

0.9459 

7.88 

39 

0.8284 

6.90 

60 

0.7368 

6.14 i 

1 81 i 

0. 66,35 

5.52 

19 

0.9395 

7.83 

40 

0.8235 

6.86 

61 

0,7329 

G.ll 1 

i 8- i 

0.6604 

5.50 

20 

0.9333 

7.78 

41 

0.8187 

6.82 

62 

0.7290 

6.07 j 

i 83 

0,6573 

5.48 

21 

0.9271 

7.72 

42 

0.8139 

6.78 

63 

0 7253 

6.04 : 

; 84 

0.6542 

5.45 

22 

0.9210 

7.67 

43 

0.8092 

6.74 

64 

0.7216 

6.01 1 

85 

0.6511 

5.42 

23 

0.9150 

7.62 

44 

0.8045 

6.70 

65 

0.7179 

5.98 : 

86 

0.f)481 

5.40 

24 

0.9090 

7.57 

45 

0.80(H) 

6.66 

66 

0.7142 

5.95 I 

87 

0.6451 

5.38 

25 

0.9032 

7.53 

46 

0.7954 

6.6:1 

f)7 

0.7106 

5.92 

88 

0.6422 

5.36 

26 

0.8974 

7.48 

47 

0.7909 

6.59 

68 ' 

0.7070 

5.89 

89 

0.6392 

5.33 

27 

0.8917 

7.43 

48 

0.78G5 

6.55 

69 

0.7035 

5.86 

90 

0 6363 

5.30 

28 

0.8860 

7.38 

49 

0.7821 

6.52 

70 

0.7000 

5.83 

95 

0.6222 

5.18 

29 

0.8805 

7.34 

50 

0.7777 

6.48 

71 

0.6965 

5.80 

. . 



30 

0.8750 

7.29 ji 

51 

0.7734 

6,44 

72 

0.6930 

5.78 





XXft-RELATION OF BAUME DEGREES TO SPECIFIC GRAVITY- 
LIQUIDS HEAVIER THAN WATER 


BaumA 

1 (Sravity. 

j Bhuiii^ 

1 iK'RrtTUS. 

SvHJciflp 1 
Gravity . j 

Bauin6 1 
! Df^Kruoa. » 

kSp<(cifir i 
Gravity. 1 

1 

Bailing 1 
Dontn*r^H. j 

iSiierific 

Gravity. 

0.0 

1,0000 

6.0 

1.0432 1 

! 24.0 1 

5,1983 ! 

42 0 

1.4078 

0.1 

1.0007 

7.0 

1.0507 i 

! 25.0 

1,208.3 1 

43.0 

1.4216 

0.2 

1.0014 

8.0 

1.05H4 i 

; 26.0 

1.2185 1 

44.0 

I 4356 

0.3 

1 0021 

9.0 

1.0662 

i 27.0 

1.2288 

45.0 

1.4.500 

0.4 

1.0028 

10.0 

1.0741 

i 28.0 

1.2.393 

46.0 

1.4646 

0 5 

1.0035 

11.0 

1.0821 

1 29.0 

1.2500 

47.0 

1.4796 

U.6 

1.0042 

12.0 

1.0902 

1 30.0 

1.2609 

48.0 

1.4948 

0.7 

1.0049 

13.0 

! 1.0985 

31.0 

1.2719 

49.0 

1.5104 

0.8 

1.00.55 

14.0 

1.1060 

32.0 

1.28.32 

1 50.0 

1.5263 

0.9 

1.0062 

15.0 

1,1154 

33.0 

1.2946 ! 

1 51,0 

1.5426 

1.0 

1.0069 

16.0 

1.1240 

:34.0 

5.. 306.3 1 

52 0 

1.5591 

1.5 

1.0105 

17.0 

1 . 1.328 

35.0 

1.3282 1 

53.0 

1 .5761 

2.0 

1.0140 

18.0 

1.1417 

36.0 

l.:)303 1 

54.0 

1.59.34 

2.5 

1.017.5 

19.0 

1.1508 

37.0 

1.3426 

.55.0 

1.6111 

3.0 

1.0211 

20.0 

1.1600 

38.0 

1.3551 

56.0 

1.6292 

3,5 

1.0247 

21.0 

1.1604 

30.0 

1.3679 

57.0 

1.6477 

4.0 

1.0284 

22.0 

1.1789 

40.0 

1.3810 

58.0 

1.6667 

5.0 

1.03.57 

23.0 

1.1885 

41.0 

1 1.3942 

59.0 

60 0 

1.6800 

1.70.59 
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XXI.— COMPARISON OF METRIC AND 

Length 

1 milliniRter, mm. =0.03937 inch. 

1 centimeter, cm. =0.39371 inch. 

1 meter, in. =3.28083 feet. 

1 meter = 1 .09361 yards. 

1 kilometer =0.62137 (U. S.) mile. 


Aiieas 

1 sqimre millimeter, sq. mrn.= 0.00155 sq. in. 
1 square centimeter, nq. cm. = 0.1550 sq. in. 

1 square meter, sq. m. = 10,764 sq. ft. 

Isuuare meter = 1.196 so. vd. 


1 square meter 
1 square kilometer 
1 hectare 


sq. J 

= 1.196 sq. yd. 
= 0.38C1 sq. mi. 
2.471 acres. 

Volumes 

1 cubic millimeter, cu. mm.= 0.000061 in. 

1 milliliitjr, mi. = 0.06103 cu. in. 

1 cubic meter =35.314 cu. ft. 

=61,028 cu. ins. 

1 cubic meter = 1.3079 cu. yd. 

Capalitieh 

1 milliliter, ml. = 0.03381 (U. S.) liquid ounce. 

1 milliliter =0.2705 (U. S.) afKjtliecaries' 
dram. 

1 milliliUir =0.8115 (U. S.) apothecaries’ 
scruple. 

1 liter = 1.05608 (U. S.) liquid quarts. 

1 liter =0.26417 (U. S.) gallon. 

1 liter =0.11351 (U. S.) pck. 

1 hectoliter =2.83774 (IJ. S.) bushels. 

Masse.s 


CUSTOMARY UNITS (U.S.) 


1 inch =25.4001 millimeters. 
1 inch = 2.54001 centimeters. 
1 foot = 0.304801 meter. 
lyard= 0.914402 meter. 

1 mile = 1.60935 kilometers. 


1 sq. in. =645.16 sq. mm. 

1 sq. in. = 6.452 sq. cm. 

1 sq. ft. = 0.092Q sq. m. 

1 sq. yd. = 0.8361 sq. m. 

1 sq. mi. = 2.5900 sq. km. 
1 acre = 0.4047 hectare 


1 cu. in. =16,387.2 cu. mm. 
1 cu. in, =16.3872 ml. 

1 cu. ft. = 0.02832 cu. m. 

=28.32 liters. 

1 cu. yd. = 0.7645 cu. m. 


1 ounce =29.574 ml. 

1 dram = 3.6967 ml. 

1 scruple = 1.2322 ml 
] quart = 0.94636 liter. 

1 Rallon = 3.78543 liters, 

1 perk = 8.80982 liters. 

1 bushel = 0.35239 hectoliter. 


1 gram = 15.4324 grains. 

1 gram = 0.03527 £ivoirdupt)i.s ounce. 

1 gram = 0.03215 troy ounce. 

1 kilogram = 2.204G2 pound.s (av.). 

1 kilogram = 2.67923 pounds (troy). 


1 grain = 0.06480 gram. 

1 ounce (av.) =28.3495 grams. 

1 ounce (troy) =31,10348 gnuns. 

1 pound (av.) = 0.45359 kilogram. 
1 pound (troy) = 0.37324 kilogram. 


Table of Equivalents, U. S. Bureau of Standards. For British Imperial Weighto 
and Measures sec Van Nostraiid’s Chemical Aimual. 


Avoirdupois Weight 

The system of weights in ordinary use by which common or heavy articles are 
weighed. 

16 drams =1 ounce = 28.3.5 grams. 

16 ouiiRDS =1 pound =453.59 grams. 

25 pounds =1 quarter = 11.34 kilograms. 

4 quarters = 1 hundred weight = 45.359 kilograms. 

1 avoirdupois pound contains 7000 grains. 

1 avoirdupois ounce contains 437.5 grains. 
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Apothecarisb’ Weight 

The eyetem of T^dghts employed in weighing medinines. 

1 grain 0.0648 gram. 

20 grains =1 scruple » 1.296 grams. 

3 scruples « 1 drachm = 3.888 grams. 

8 drachms = 1 ounce 31.103 grams. 

12 ounces pound =373.236 grams. 

1 apothecaries’ tor troy) pound contains 5760 grains. 

1 apothecaries’ (or troy) ounce contains 480 grains. 

Fluid Measure 

1 minim » .06161 milliliter. 

60 minims 1 fluid drachm » 3.696 milliliters. 

8 fluid drachms = 1 fluid ounce « 29.573 milliliters. 

16 fluid ounces = 1 pint =473.179 milliliters. 

8 pints = 1 gallon = 3.785 liters. 

1 gallon contains 231 cubic inches. 

The fluid drachm, fluid ounce and pint are the fluid measures em- 

ployed by apothecaries. 


Other Data 

1 cubic foot of water weighs 62.37 pounds. 

1 gallon (U. 8.) of water weighs 8.33 pounds (the British gallon is 20% more 

than the U. S.). 

1 liter of water weighs approximately 2.2 pounds. 

Areas of Plane Figures 

Area of any triangle = ^ base multiplied by the altitude. 

Rectangle. — Area = base multiplied by altitude, i.e., multiply the length of one 
side by the length of a perpendicular side. 

Parallelogram.— Area = multiply the length of one side by the vertical distance 
to the parallel side. 

Trapezoid.— Area * multiply half the sum of the parallel sides by the perpen- 
dicular distance between the tw'o. 

Circle. — Area=0.7854{P, or ttH or or 

7r=* 3.1416, r = radius, C = circumference, ri = diameter. 

Volumea of Solids 

Regular Prism. — Area = J^nraA, or Bh. 

n = number of sides, r = perpendicular from center of base to sides of the 
base, A = height of prism, B«area of base. 

Lateral area » 27rrA. 

Right Circular Cylinder.— Volume =7rr^A also Bh. Lateral B,na,-2rrh, 

Regular Pyramid. — Volume altitude multiplied by area of base. 

Ri^t Circular Cone. — Volume » yrrh. Lat eral ar ea=Trg. 
rs radius of base, «= slant height or 

Sphere. — Volume =4/37rr*, or 4.189r®. Area = 47rr* or 3.1416d^. 

Banel or Cask.— Approximate gallons = .00347i^/i where ns mean diameter of 
barrel. A » height, both measurements in inches. 
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XXII.-TABLE OF CONSTANTS-GASES* 


Name 

Fonnula 

Mol. Wt. 
0-10, 
1930 
Atomic 
Weigiira 

Wt. per 
Liter in 
Gnu. at 

0“ C.-70O 
mm. Hg 

Wt. per 

Cu. n. 
in Lbfi., 

32® F.j 

m 2 Ug 

Sii.Or., 

Air-l 

Acetic acid 

C 2 H 1 O 1 

60.0312 

2.678523 

.167211 

2.072367 

Acetone 

C,H,0 

58.0468 

2.589987 

.161684 


Acetylene 

CJI, 

2&0156 

1.160788 



Air 

— 

— 

1.292495 


1.000000 

Aldehyde 

Cfl^O 

44.0312 

1.964628 

.122645 

1.520028 

Alcohol, amyl 

CiHnOH 

88.0936 

3.930650 

.245377 

3.041135 

Alcohol, ethyl 

CjHiOH 

46.0468 

2.054558 

.128259 

1.580607 

Alcohol, methyl 

CH,OH 

32.0312 

1.429199 


1.105768 

Ammonia 

NH, 

17.0314 

.759917 

.047439 

.587946 

Aniline 

C,HtNH, 

93.0626 

4.152351 

• .250217 

3.212664 

Argon 

Ar 

39.0400 

1.782078 

.111249 

1.378789 

Arsine (Hydrogen arsenide) 

AsHi 

77.9534 

3.478199 

.217132 

2.691074 

Benzene 

C,H, 

BCl, 

78.0468 

3.482364 

.217392 

2.694296 

Boron chloride 

117.1910 

5.228944 

.326425 

4.045621 

Boron fluoride 

BF, 

67.8200 

3.026051 

.188906 

2.341249 

Bromine 

Br2 

150.8320 

7.131531 

.445107 

5.517649 

Butane 

COIio 

58.0780 

2.591381 

.161771 

2.004945 

Carbon bisulfide 

C8, 

76.1300 

3.396391 

.212025 

2.627779 

Carbon dioxide 

CO, 

44.0000 

1.963235 

.122558 

1.518950 

Carbon monoxide 

CO 

28.0000 

1.249324 

.077991 

.966599 

Carbon tetrachloride 

CCh 

153.8280 

6.863648 

.428474 

5.310388 

Carbonyl chloride 

COCl, 

98.gl40 

4.413441 

.275516 

3.414669 

Carbonyl sulfide 

COS 

60.0600 

2.679821 

.167292 


Cyanogen 

C,N, 

52.0160 

2.320003 

.144886 

UUI 

Chlorine 

Cl, 

70.9140 

3.164102 

.197524 

2.448058 

Chlorine dioxide 

CIO, 

67.4570 

3.009856 

.187895 

2.328719 

Chlorine monoxide 

C1,0 

86.9140 

3.878012 

mmm 


ChloroBulfonie acid 

80,HC1 

116.5248 

5.199213 

R«| 


Ethane 

C,H, 

30.0468 

1.340663 

.083693 


Ethyl chloride 

C,HiCl 

CjHiF 

64.4960 

2.877749 

.179648 


Ethyl fluoride 

48.0390 

2.143446 

.133808 

1.658379 

Ethylene 

CjH, 

28.0312 

1.250718 

mmm 


Fluorine 

F, 

38.0000 

1.695528 

■KLI 

1.311826 

P^luosulfonic acid 

SO,HF 

100.0678 

4.464926 

.278730 

3.454503 

Helium 

He 

4.0020 

.178562 


.137005 

Hydrobromic acid 

HBr 

80.9238 

3.610738 


2.793620 

Hydrochloric acid 

HCl 

36.4648 

1.627016 

.101569 

1.258818 

Hydrocyanic acid 

HCN 

27.0158 

1.205416 


.932628 

Hydrofluoric acid 

HF 

20.0078 

.892729 


.600702 


* Calculated by T. C. Cumminra, General Chemical Co. 

Note.— I nternational Critical Tables, S22.412 liters-* molecular weight in gnu. 
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XXII.-TABLE OF CONSTANTS-GASES [Cotdmued) 


Name , 

Formula 

Mol. Wl. 
0-16, 
1930 
Atomic 
Weights 

Wt. per 
Liter in 
Onis. at 

0“ C.-TBU 
mm. Hg 

Wt. per 

Cu. Ft. 
in Lbe., 

32® F., 
29.02 lie 

Sp.Gr., 

Air»l 

Hydrofluosilicic acid 

H,SiF. 

144.0756 

6.428497 

.401309 

4.973713 

Hydriodic acid 

HI 

127.9398 

5.708547 

.356365 

4.416689 

Hydrogen 

IL 

•2.0156 

.089930 

.005614 

.069578 

Hydrogen eelenide 

HiSe 

81.2156 

3.623762 

.226219 

2.806396 

Hydrogen sulfide 

H^ 

34.0756 

1.520410 

.094914 

1.176338 

Hydrogen telluride 

H,Te 

129.5156 

5.778854 

■f— 

4.471085 

Iodine 

1 > 

253.8640 

11.327149 


8.763788 

Krypton 

lit 

82.9000 

3.698906 

.230910 

2.861835 

CH 4 

16.0312 

.715288 

.044653 

.553417 

Methyl chloride 

CH,C1 

50.4804 

2.2523D0 

.140609 

1.742669 

Methyl fluoride 

CH,F 

34.0234 

1.518088 


1.174541 

Mercury 

Hg 

200.6100 

8.951013 

.558781 

6.925377 

Neon 

Ne 


.900546 

.056218 

.696750 

Nitrogen 

N, 

28.0160 

1.250045 

.078036 

.967157 

Nitrogen (Atmospheric). . . 

— 

— 

1.256821 


.972399 

Nitrogen dioxide 

NO, 

46.0080 

2.a52828 

.128151 

1.588268 

Nitrogen pentoxide 

N, 0 . 

108.0160 

4.819507 

.300869 

3.728887 

Nitrogen tetrnxide 

N,04 

■MIHiW 

4.105656 

.256302 

3.176536 

Nitrogen trioxide 

N,0, 

K^frlv ^ 

3.391761 

.211736 

2.624198 

Nitrosyl chloride 

NOCl 


2.920984 

.182347 

2.259958 

Nitroas oxide 

N,0 



.122603 

1.519508 

Nitric nxide 

NO 


.858369 

.083585 

msmm 

Nitric acid 

UNO, 



.175525 

2.175408 

Oxygen 

0 i 


1.427806 

.089133 

1.104690 

Ozone 

O 3 


2.141716 

.133700 

1.657041 

Pentane 

cai„ 


3.216739 

.200810 

2.488784 

Phosphine (Hydrogen 
phosphide) 

PH, 


1.518985 

.094825 

1.175235 

Phosphorus 

Pr 


5.536313 

.345613 

4.283432 

Propane 

C,H, 


1.966022 

.122732 

1.521107 

Propylene 

C,H. 

42.0468 

1.876076 

.117117 

1.451516 

Silicon fluoride 

SiF, 


4.643055 

.289850 

3.592321 

Stibine (Hydrogen anti- 
monide) 

SbHi 

124.7800 

5.568158 

.347601 


Sulfur 

s, 


2.860961 

.178600 

2.213519 

Sulfur 

Sa 


11.443862 



Sulfur dioxide 

so, 


2.858286 

.178433 

2.211449 

Sulfur trioxide 

so. 

Blmniiiliil 

3.572197 


B 11 

Water 

H/) 

18.0156 

.803840 

.050181 


Xenon 

Xe 



.362660 

4.494708 
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USEFUL MEMORANDA 

GAS CALCULATIONS 

Conversion Formulae for Gas Volumes. — Conversion from existing to stand- 
ard conditions, 

l-^X273X(P- ir) 

(273-|-<)X7C0‘' 

Gas at standard volume to new conditions of temperature and pressure 
,^V'X(273-|-0X7I;0 
273 X (I* -w) 

l’ = standard volume, r'=volume under other conditions of temperature and 
pressure (other than 0° C. and 760 mm. llg pressure). 
t=temperaturc of tlic gas, 7^ = barometric pressure in mm. Hg+static pressure 
of the gas. ie= water vapor pressure at temperature and pressure that 
the ga.s is measured or to which it is to be converted. 

Pitot Formulae for Measuring the Velocity of a Gas in a Flue. — 

A. Simple formula for fair approximations V =42VA. 

» .002170 

/i. More exact formula 1 =1290 ;rr; 

BM 

y = velocity iu feet per secoml. A = gauge reading in terms of water, i.o., the 
total differential in terms of vertical reading. In a gauge inclined 1 : 10, 
with ether in place of water, 10" differential = 10 X. 72 -i- 10 = .72. In the 
formula B H the reading is taken as the deflection due to velocity pres- 
sure is half the total deflection (proven by repeated tests, suction is 
produced by the gas flow on the straight petot arm). Allowance is 
made for this in formula A. f= temperature of the gas measured. B — 
barometric pressure + plus static pressure of the gas in terms of inches of 
mercury (air standard 29.92"). M = specific gravity of the gas com- 
pared with the hydrogen molecule //2 = 2.016. 

To obtain the specific gravity of a gas, multiply the molecular weight of each 
constituent by its per cent ratio in the mixture, divide by 100 and finally divide 
the sum of these results by 2,016. 

Exampkii . — The sp.gr. of a gas having the composition 87% nitrogen, 5% 
oxygen, and 8% sulfur dioxide w^e would find 

28.02(N2) X87-?- 100 = 24,38 

32.00(02) X 5-^100= 1.6 

31 1 

64.06(S02)X 8-f-100= 5.12 total=31.lBp.gr.=^^= 15.42. 

The sp.gr. of air containing 78% nitrogen, 21% oxygen, 1% argon would be 

28.02 X. 78 = 21, 80, 

32.00 X. 21= 6.72, 

39.88X.1 = 0.4 total =28.98 Bp.gr. = 14.38. 

Consult table XXII. 

The gram molecular weight of any gas occupies 22.4 liters. 
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DEFINITIONS 

Heat 

Calorie is 1/100 of the heat required to raise the temperature of one gram of 
water from 0° C. to 100^ C\ 

One kilogram calorie = 1000 gram calories or 3.968 B.t.u. 

Laient heat of evaporation is the quantity of heat required to convert 1 gram of a 
liquid into vapor without change of temperature. 

Laient heat of f union is the quantity of heat required to change a gram of the 
substance from a solid to a liquid state without changing temperature. 

Specific HeM . — The British thermal unit (B.t.u.) = 1/180 part of the heat re- 
quired to raise the temperature of one pound of water from 32° F. to 
212° F. 

Specific heat of a body is the quantity of heat required to raise the temperature 
of a unit weight of that body 1® f •. 

Photometry 

Lux . — This is the practical unit of illumination and is the light received from a 
source of 1 meter distance. 

FooUcandle , — This is the illumination received by a standard candle at one foot 
distance. The candle loses in burning 120 grams per hour. 

1 foot-candle = 10.76 lux. 

Candle-power . — The comparison of the illumination of a light with one standard 
candle. A simple method for determination is to place the light and the 
burning candle 60 inches apart (2 meters and 100 inches distance also 
taken). A screen with a spot of oil is so placed l)etwecn the lights as to 
receive a uniform illumination on each side, which is readily seen by 
the spot. The square of the distance from the screen to the light tested 
divided by the square of the distance from the screen to the standard 
candle = the candle-power of the light. When gas is tested the flame 
is so regulated that it burns 5 cubic feet of gas an hour. The standard 
candle burns 120 grams per hour as stated above. 


Units in Electricity 


Ampere is the unit of current flow. An ampere will deposit from a silver nitrate 
solution 1.118 milligrams of silver (.001118 g.) per second. 

Coulomh is the unit of quantity. One coulomb will deposit .001118 g. Ag (time 
factor not considered as in cose of ampere). 96,494 coulombs j^dll 
deposit the gram equivalent of an element from a solution of its saltj i.e., 


107.88 grams of silver, grams of cupric copper Cu'*"*', of ferric 


55.84 

iron 63.57 of cuprous copper Cu*^, — ^ gram of ferrous iron 


Fe^+i etc. One gram equivalent of an element carries 96,5(X) (round 
numbers) coulombs. 

Etedromotive /orce— E.M.F.— is the force causing electricity to move. 
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Other Terms 

Erg, — This is the unit of work and is that work done by a force of 1 dyne when 
it acts through a distance of 1 cm. 

J!>2/?iC“the force which acting on one gram for one second produces a velocity 
of one centimeter per second. 

J ouk , — This is the practical unit of electrical energy and is produced when a 
steady current of one coulomb per second, i.e., one ampere, passes 
through a resistance of one ohm for one second. 

Ohm, — This is the resistance that is offered at 0“ C. by a column of mercury 
106.3 centimeters long, being 1 square millimeter in cross section and 
weighing 14.4521 grains. 

Volt, — This is the electromotive force which produces one ampere of current 
through a conductor having a resistance of one ohm. 

If any two of the factors are known the third can be found by the 
formula 1 — EIR\ / = ampere current, = electromotive force (volts) 
and 72 = ohms resistance. 

Wait. — One watt is produced when one ampere of current flows under a pressure 
of one volt (E.M.F.). 

One watt = .00134 horse power, =44.25 foot pounds, per minute, 
= 14.33 gram calories per minute, =.057 B.t.u. per minute. 

Waitrhour and kilowatt-hour are the units of energy used in commercial elec- 
trical vrork. 

Watt-hour = 3600 joules, =2655.4 ft. lbs., =859975 gram calories, 
= 3.412 B.t.u. = .001341 h.p. hr. 

One kilowatt = 1000 watts. 

Foot-'poxind is the unit of work done in raising a weight of one pound through a 
distance of one foot. Work = weight multiplied by height, or force 
multiplied by distance. 

//orse po'iacr = 550 foot pounds. 

S'pecific gravity of a substance is the ratio of the weight of a given volume of that 
substance compared with the w^eight of an equal volume of water. 

а. Solid heavier than water. Weight of solid in the air divided by the 

difference bet^veen this weight and its weight in wrater = sp.gr. of 
solid. 

б. Solid lighter than winter. The W'cight of the solid in the air divided by 

this weight+the loss of weight of a sinker due to the buoyancy of 
the solid = sp.gr. 

c. Solid soluble in water. Determine gravity in a liquid in wrhich it is 

insoluble whose specific gravity is known, multiply the gravity in 
terms of the liquid by the gravity of the liquid = Bp.gr. in terms of 
water. 

d. Liquids. Compare with water by weighing in a specific gravity bottle; 

the bottle being filled with water is weighed, the bottle, drained and 
dried, is filled with the liquid and again w^eighed; the weights are 
compared on subtracting the w'^eight of the empty bottle. 

e. The loss of weight of an insoluble substance immersed in the liquid is 

divided by the loss of weight of the substance immersed in water 
= flp.gr. 

/. The specific gravity is determined by the hydrometer. See chapter on 
Acids, Volume 11. 
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ValuCB used ia constructing table: 1 Ih. av. =453.5926 g. 1 lb. av. =7000 grains 

1 inch =2.540001 cm. .•. 1 gal. =S.34541 lb. .'.1 gallon =58417.87 grains 

,•• 1 cu. in.= 16.387083 cc. =16.387083 g H. O at 4°C =39”?. .•. 1 lb. av. =27.679886 ru. in. HiO at 4°C. 

231 cu. in. =1 gallon —3785.4162 g. 
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INTER-C0NVEB8I0N TABLE 


To Convert From 

Multiply by 

LbB. per Sq. in. 

Tons per Sq. ln.| 

jnE. per Sq. Cm. 

M. Toiia per 

Sq. Cm. 

AtmiMipherei 

Lbs. per Sq. In — 

1.00000 

.000446 

.070307 

.0,7031 

.068041 

Tons per Sq. In. . . 

2240.00 

1.00000 

157.488 

.157488 

152.412 

Kg. per $q. Cm... . 

14.2233 

.000350 

1.00000 ! 

1 .001000 

.967708 

Metric Tons per 1 




1 


Sq. Cm 

14223.0 

6.34969 

1000.00 

1 1.00000 

967 .768 

Atmospheres 

14.6970 

.006538 

1.03329 

1 .001033 

1.00000 


1 gram 13.43 grams 
1 gram = .0408 grams 
1 m. « 3.28 ft. 


The above tabled were obtained by courtesy of E. I. DuPont de Nemours and Com- 
pany through the kindness of Dr. E. C. Ijathrop. 
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Computed by H. G. Shaw, Ph.D. 

A convenient chart mounted on cardboard may be obtained of the above loga- 
rithms and the following antilogarithms from L. E. Knott Apparatus Co.^ 79^3 Am- 
herst Streeti Cambridge, Mass. 
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ANTILOGARITHMS 
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COMMON MINERALS 


Aluminum A1 2.60 

Andaluisitc Al 2 SiOft Silicate of aluminum 3.16- 3.20 

Anglesite PbS 04 Lead sulfate 6 . 12 - 6.39 

Anthracite Hard Coal 1.32-1.70 

Antimony Sb S.h 

A|)atite SCaJ^Og, Cal'a . . .Phosphate of lime 3.17- 3.23 

Aragonite CaCOa Carbonate of lime 2.94 

Argentile AgiS Silver sulfide 7.20- 7.36 

Arsenic As 573 

ArseiioliU? AsaOs White arsenic 3.70- ’3.72 

Asphaltuni I.q _ ^ gfl 

Ataeamitp . CuCb-SCufOUja . . Chloride of copper 3.75 

Azurite Cu»(OH) 2 (COa) 2 . . . Blue carbonate of copper 3,77- 3.83 

Rarite BuSOi Barium sulfate 4.3 - 4.6 

Bauxite AbO* • 2 H 2 O Hydrate oxide of aluminum 2.55 

Beryl BeiAl 2 Si(i 0 ifi Silicate of beryllium 2.63- 2.80 

Biotite Magnesia-iron mica 2 . 7 Q- 3.10 

Bismuth Bi 9 . 80 

HLsmuthinite Bi 2 Sa Sulfide of bismuth 6.4 - 6.50 

Bituminous (<oal Soft Coal 1.14- 1.40 

Bornite. . CuJ^’eSj Sulfide of copper and iron 4.90- 5.40 

Cadmium Cd 8.60 

Calamine H 2 Zn 28 iOii Silicate of zinc 3.40- 3.50 

Calcite CaCOa Carbonate of lime 2.7 

Cassiterite SnOs. Dioxide of tin 6.8-7,10 

Ccrargyrite AgCl Horn silver 5.55 

Cerussite PbCOi Carbonate of lead 6.46- 6.57 

Chalcocite CU 2 S Copper glance 5.5 - 6.8 

Chalcopyrite . .. CuFeS 2 Copper pyrite 4.1 - 4.3 

Chromite FeC’raCh Chromic iron 4.32- 4.57 

Chromium ...... Cr 6.50 

Chrysolite (MgFe) 2 Si 04 Silicate of magnesia and iron 3.27- 3.37 

Cinnabar HgS Sulfide of mercury 8.0 - 8.2 

Cobalt 8.6 

Cobaltite CoAsS Sulf-arsenide of cobalt 6.0 - 6.30 

Copper Cu 8.8 - 8.90 

Corundum AbOj Oxide of aluminum 3.95- 4,10 

Cryolite Na,t.Al]'\ Fluoride of aluminum and sodium. . . 3.00 

Cuprite CU 2 O Red copper ore 5.85- 6.15 

Cyanitc AljSiOb Aluminum silicate 3.56- 3.67 

Diamond C 3,50 

Dolomite (CaMg)C 03 Carbonate of lime and magnesia 2.80- 2.90 

Enargite CuAsS 4 4-45 

Epidote HCa 2 (AlFe) 9 SbOiB. Silicate of iron alumina and lime. . . . 3.25- 3.5 

Fluorite CaFj fluor spar 3.2 

Frankliiiite Oxide of zinc, manganese and iron. . . 5.07- 5.22 

Galena PbS Sulfide of lead 7.43 

Garnet 3.15- 4.3 

Gbld Au 15.6 -19.3 

Graphite C 2.09- 2.23 

Gypsum CaS 04 + 2 H ,0 Sulfate of lime 2.3 

Hematite . . FejOj Red oxide of iron 4.9 - 6.3 

Ice H 2 O 0.916 

lodyrite Agl Iodide of silver 5.6 - 5.7 

Iricuum . . . Ir 22.42 

Iron ’...Fe 7-86 
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TABLES AND USEFUL DATA 


COMMON MINERALS-Cimfmwcd 


Kaolinite 2H2O • A]20| • 28102 . Silicate of alumina 

Lead Pb 

Limonite 2FB20r3H20 Brown oxide of iron 

Magnesite MgCOa Carbonate of magnesia 

Ma^etite FeO, re20a Magnetic oxide of iron 

Malachite Cu2(OH)2COj Green carbonate of copper 

Manganese Mn 

Manganite Mn20i H20 Hydrated manganese oxide 

Monazite 

MarcAsite FbS 2 White iron pyrite 

Mercury Hg 

Millerite' NiS Nickel sulfide 

Mimetite 3PB2A.S20BPbCl2. . . Lead arsenate 

Muscovite H2KAla(Bi04)i Potash mica 

Naphtha 

Niccolite NiAs Nickel arsenide 

Nickel Ni 

Opal Si02nH20 

Orpiment As2Sa Yellow^ sulfide of arsenic 

•Orthoclase KAlBhOg Potash feldspar 

Ozocerite Mineral wax 

Palladium Pd 

Platinum Pt 

Proustite AgiAsSa Light red silver ore 

Pyrargyrite AgjSbSi Dark red silver ore 

Pyrite Fe^ Iron sulfide 

Pyrolusite MnOg Dioxide of manganese 

Pyromorphite . . .SPbJ^OgPbCL. , . .Lead phosphate 

Pyrrhotite Fei 1812 Magnetic pyrite 

Quartz Si02 

Realgar As8 Red sulfide of arsenic 

Rhodo€brnBit.e. . . MnCOi Carbonate of manganese 

Rhodonite MnSiOg Silicate of manganese 

Rutile Ti02 Dioxide of titanium 

Serpentine HiMgsSiaOg Silicate of magnesia 

Siderite FeCOi Carbonate of iron 

Silver Ag 

Bmaltite CoAsa Arsenide of cobalt 

Smithsonite ZnCOg Carbonate of zinc 

Sphalerite ZnS Sulfide of zinc 

Spinel MgAl204 Aluminate of magnesia 

Stephanite A^bSg Brittle silver 

Stibnite SbaSi Sulfide of antimony 

Sulfur 8 

^Ivanite (Au, Ag)TB Telluride of gold and silver 

Talc HaMgiSuOii Silicate of magnesia 

Tephroite MngSiOg Silicate of manganese 

Tetrahedrite 4Cu2S, SbgSi Gray copper 

Tin Bn 

Topaz Fluo-silicate of alumina 

Tourmaline .Silicate of alumina, iron and magnesia 

Willemite Zn2Si04 Silicate of zinc 

Wolframite (Fe. Mn)W04 Tunptate of iron and manganese .... 

Wulfenite FbMD04 Molybdate of lead 

Zinc Zn 

Zincite ZnO Zinc oxide 

Zircon ZrSi04 Silicate of zirconium 


Bpeoific 

Gravity 

2.6 

11.37 

3.6 - 4.0 

3.0 “ 3.12 
5 . 16 - 5.18 
3.9 - 4.0 

7.39 

4.2 - 4.4 

4.8 - 5.1 
4 . 85 - 4.90 

13.6 

5.3 - 5.6 

7.0 - 7.25 

2 . 76 - 3.0 
0 . 60 - 0.756 
7 . 33 - 7.67 

8.9 

1.9 - 2.3 

3.4 - 3.5 
2 . 46 - 2.6 
0 . 85 - 0.90 
11.3 - 11.8 

14.0 - 19.0 

5 . 57 - 5.64 

5 . 77 - 5.86 
4 . 05 - 5.10 

4.82 

6.5 - 7.1 

4 . 58 - 4.64 
2 . 65 - 2.66 

3.55 
3 . 45 - 3.6 
3 . 40 - 3.68 
4.2 

2 . 50 - 2.65 

3.8 - 3.9 

10.1 - 11.1 

6.4 - 6.6 
4 . 3 D - 4.45 

3.9 - 4 . 

3.5 - 4.1 

6.2 - 6.3 

4.5 - 4.6 

2.08 

7.9 - 8.3 

2.7 - 2.8 
4.0 - 4.1 

4.4 - 5.1 

7.29 

3.4 - 3.6 
2 . 98 - 3.20 

3.9 - 4.18 

7.2 - 7.5 

6.7 - 7.0 

7.16 
5 . 43 - 5.7 


4.70 
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HEAT OF COMBUSTION 
CoHFiuiD BY N. F. Wilson, Jr. 
Lefax 

Heat of Combiutioii of Voiioui Material! 


Miteriil 

Buiued to 

Heat Produced 

Authority 

Calories 
per Gm. 

B.T.U. 
per Lb. 

Alcohol, ethyl 

COs+HjO liquid 

7,183 

12,931 

Favre & Silberman 

Alcohol, ethyl 

COj-l-HaO liquid 

6,850 

12,530 

Andrews 

Alcohol, methyl 

Alcohol, amyl 

CO 2 +IT 2 O liquid 

5,322 

8,033 

9,579 

16,079 

Anonymous 

Anonymous 

Antimony 

Sb,04 

961 

1,730 

Dulung 

Asphalt 

Benzol, CsHb gas 

COj+HjO liquid 

9,532 

10,070 

9,650 

17,159 

18,126 

Slossen & Colburn 
Berth clot 

Benzol, CdHb gas 

(yOa+HaO liquid 

17,370 

Anonymous 

Benzol, CbHb nquicl 

CO 2 +H 2 O liquid 

10,030 

18,054 

Stohman 

Cane sugar 

(Carbon, bisulfide 

CO 2 

3,961 

3,401 

7,130 

6.122 

Berthdot 

Favre & Silberman 

Carbon, crystallized 

(XO 

2,405 

4,329 

Berthelot 

Carbon, crystallized 

COj 

7,859 

14,146 

Berthdot 

Carbon, amorphous 

CO 

2,489 

4,480 

Berthelot 

Carbon, amorphous 

CO, 

8,137 

14,647 

Berthelot 

(yarbon, amorphous 

CO, 

8,080 

14,544 

lierthdot 

Carbon, vapor 

CO, 

11,328 

11,134 

20,390 

20,041 

Bc^rthelot 

Carbon, vaiK)r diamoiiil. . . 

CO, 

Berthelot 

Carbonic, oxide CO 

CO, 

5,640 

10,152 

Thomsen 

Cellulose 

CO 2 +H 2 O liquid 

4,208 

7,574 

Berthelot 

Charcoal 

CO 

2,473 

4,451 

Favre & Silberman 

Charcoal 

CO 

2,442 

4,396 

Berthelot 

Charcoal 

CO, 

8,080 

14,544 

Favre & Silberman 

Charcoal 

CO, 

8,137 

14,647 

Berthelot 

Charcoal, beech 

(X), 

7,140 

12,852 

Sdiwackhofcr 

Charcoal, soft 

CO, . 

7,071 

12,723 

Schwnckhiifer 

Charcoal, sugar 

CO, * 

8,040 

14,472 

Favre & Silberman 

Coal, anthracite 

Coal, bituminous 

Coal, coke 


7,800 

8,500 

7,000 

14,040 

15,300 

12,600 

Various 

Average of various 
Average of various 

Coal, lignite 

Cyanogen 

CuO 

6,900 

5,195 

12,420 

9,351 

Average of various 
• 

Coke, gas 

CO, 

8,047 

14,485 

Favre & Silberman 

Coke, petroleum 

CO 2 

8,017 

14,430 

Mohler 

Copper 

CuO 

590 

1,062 

Thomsen 

Dynamite, 75% 

Gas, acetylene C 2 H 2 

CO 2 +H 2 O liquid 

1,290 

12,142 

2,322 

21,855 

Roux & Sarran 
Berthelot 

Gas, acetylene C 2 H 2 

CO 1 +H 2 O liquid 

11,527 

20.749 

7,990 

12,266 

21,344 

Thomsen 

Gas, coal 

Gas, coal 

Gas, ethylene C 2 H 4 

CO 2 +H 2 O liquid 

4,440 

7,370 

11,858 

Anonymous 

Anonymous 

Favre & Silberman 

Gas, ethylene C 2 H 4 . ..... 

CO 2 +H 2 O liquid 

12,072 

21,730 

Berthelot 

Gas, ethylene C 2 H 4 

COa+HaO gas 

11,293 

20,327 

Berthelot 

Gas, methane CH 4 

C 02 -i-H 20 liquid 

13,063 

23,513 

Favre dc Silberman 

Gas, methane CH 4 

CO 3 +H 2 O liquid 

13,344 

24,019 

Berthelot 

Gas, methane CH 4 

COa+HaO gas 

12,066 

21,719 

Berthelot 

Gas, petroleum 

Gas, producer 

Gas, producer 

10,800 

773 

1,370 

19,440 

1,391 

2,466 

Anonymous 

Anonymous 

Anonymous 
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Miteriil 

Bumod to 

Hnt Produced 


CeiorieB 
per Qm. 

B.T.V. 
par Lb. 

Authority 

Gas, naphthalene 

C0t+H]0 liquid 

9,793 

17,637 

Anonymous 

Gas, naphthalene 

COi+HiO liquid 

9,690 

17,442 

Berthelot 

Gas, naphthalene 

COi-j-HiO gas 

9,354 

16,837 

Berth elot 

Gas, water 


2,350 

4,230 

Anonymous 

Gas, water 


3,032 

5,458 

Anonymous 

Glycerin 

COi+HjO liquid 

4,316 

7,769 

Stohman 

Graphite 

CO, 

7,901 

14,222 

Berthelot 

Gunpowder 


750 

1,350 

Various 

Hydrogen 

H 2 O liquid 

34,462 


Favre k Silbcrman 

Hydrogen 

HiO liquid 

34,180 

61,524 

Thomsen 

Hydrogen 

H,0 liquid 

34,500 


Berthelot 

Hydrogen 

H 2 O gas 

28,800 

kili 

Thomsen 

Hydrogen 

H 2 O gas 

29,150 

52,470 

Berthelot 

Iron 

Fe^O. 

1,702 

3,064 

Dulong 

Iron 

Fe,0, 

1,582 

2,848 

Anonymous 

Mafpiesiuin 

MgO 

6,077 

10,939 

Anonymous 

Nickel 

NiO 

1,006 

1,811 

Dulong 

Oil, cotton seed 


9,500 

17,100 

Anonymous 

Oil, castor 


8,848 

15,926 

Anonymous 

Oil, coal, heavy 


8,900 

16,020 

8t. C. Deville 

Oil, olive 


9,862 

17,751 

Dulong 

Oil, linseed 


9,430 

16,974 

Anonymous 

Oil, rape 


9,489 

17,080 

Stohman 

Oil, schist 


9,000 

1,620 

Anonymous 

Oil, sperm 



lEH 

Gibson 

Paramn 

CO|+H^ liquid 

Iliilnl 

20,050 

Stohman 

ParafTm 

C0|-i-H,0 liquid 


18,612 

Stohman 

Peat 


Koffil 

10,692 

Bainbridge 

Petroleum,, crude 


11,094 

19,909 

Mohler 

Petroleum, refined 


11,045 

19,861 

Mohler 

Phosphorus 

PiO, 

4,509 

8,116 

Andrews 

Phosphorus 

PA 

4,394 

7,909 

Abria 

Pitch 


8,400 

15,120 

Anonymous 

Silicon 

SiO, 

7,407 

13,333 

Berthelot 

Stearic acid 

C0,+H,0 liquid 

9,374 

16,873 

Stohman 

Starch 

C 02 -i-H^ liquid 

4,228 

7,610 

^rthelot 

Sulfur, rhombic 

SO, 

2,221 

3,998 

Favre & Silbcrman 

Sulfur, rhambic 

SO, 

2,166 

3,899 

Berthelot 

Sulfur, monoclinic 

so, 

2,241 

4,034 

Thomsen 

Tallow 


9,500 

17,100 

Stohman 

Tin 

SnOi 

1,233 

2,219 

Dulong 

Tin 

6nOi ’ 

1,144 

2,059 

Andrews 

Turpentine 


in ijiVj 

19,533 

Favre & Silberman 

Wood, beech, 12.9% H 2 O. 


jt 

7,502 

Gottlieb 

Wood, birch, 11.8% H*0.. 



7,572 

Gottlieb 

Wood, oak, 13.3% H 2 O. . . 


1 ? Sj 

7,182 

Gottlieb 

Wood, pine, 12.2% H 2 O. . . 


4,422 


Gottlieb 

Zinc 

ZnO 

Bmi 

2,342 

Andrews 

Zinc 

ZnO 

1,298 

2,336 

Dulong 
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THE CALCULATION OF THE HEAT OF COMBUSTION OF 

MIXED FUELS 


The heating value of a mixed fuel is calculated from its constituents as 
found from ultimate analysis and any one of several formulas may be used 
for the determination. Dulong’s formula is probably the most used and is 
given below along with Mahler’s which has the same basic form. Practically 
every formula used is similar to the two given below. 

B.T.U. per lb. of Fuel = 14650C'+62100(/f — Dviong 
B.T.U. per lb. of Fuel=14650C+62100H-5400(0+N) Mahler 

where C= Parts carbon in fuel 

0= Parts oxygen in fuel 
//= Parts hydrogen in fuel 
N= Parts nitrogen in fuel 

Example.— It is desired to find how many British Thermal Units will be 
developed by a pound of coal the ultimate analysis of which is; 

Carbon =.7216 
Oxygen =.0785 
Hydrogen = .0496 
Nitrogen =.0166 


B.T.U. = (14650 X .7216) +62100 .0496 - 


= 13,043.02 


Dvltmg 


B.T.U. = (14650 X .7216) + (62100 X .0496) -5400(.0785+.0166) = 13,138.06 

Mahler 

The calorific value of the above coal as determined by tests of U. S. Geo- 


logical Survey was 12,958 B.T.U. 
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HEATS OF FUSION OF CHEMICAL ELEMENTS AND INORGANIC 

COMPOUNDS 

Fhtsikaubch-Cheuibcbe TabeIiUSN, 1912 


liANDOLIvBOERNSTEIN 


SubHtmiDo 

Melting 
Point 
Deg. C. 

Heat of Fuaion 
in Kg. Calorics 

AuLhoriiy and I)aio 

1-kilo- 

gram 

1-grnm- 

atom 

Bismuth 

266.8 

12.64 

2.63 

Person, 1849 

Bismuth 


12.4 

2.58 

Mazzotto, 1891 

Bromine 

-7.32 

16.18 

1.293 

Regnault, 1849 

Cadmium 

320.7 

13.7 

1.54 

Person, 1848 

Chlorine 

-103.5 

22.96 

0.184 

Estrcichcr & SLaniewski, 





1910 



43.0 

2.74 

J. W. Richards, 1903 


13 

10.1 

1.33 

Berthclot, 1878 

Iron, cast— white 


32-34 


Gruner, 1874 

Iron, cast — ^gray 


23 


Gruner, 1874 

Lead 

325 

5.86 

1.21 

Rudberg, 1830 

Ijead 

326.2 

5.37 

1.11 

Person, 1849 

Lead 


5.37 

1.11 

Mazzotto, 1891 

Ijead 

322.4 

5.32 

1.11 

Spring, 1886 

Lead 


6.45 

1.34 

Robertson, 1903 

Mercury 


2.84 

0.57 

Person, 1848 

Mercury 

-38.7 

2.75 

0.55 

Pollitzer, 1911 

Mercury 

-38.7 

2.85 

0.57 

Koref, 1911 

Palladium 

1.500 

36.3 

3.86 

Viollc, 1878 

Phosphorus 

27.35 

4.74 

0.147 

Pettersson, 1881 

Phosphorus 

29.73 

4.74 

0.147 

PettersBon, 1881 

Phosphorus 

40.05 

4.97 

0.154 

Pettersson, 1881 

Phosphorus 

44.2 

5.034 

0.156 

Preson, 1848 

Platinum 

1779 

27.2 

5.3 

Violle, 1877 

Potassium 

58 

15.7 ' 

0.61 

Joannis, 1887 

Potassium 


13.61 

0.532 

Bernini, 1906 

Silver 

999 

21.1 

2.28 

Person, 1848 

Sodium 

96.5 

31.7 

0.73 

Joannis, 1887 

Sodium 


17.75 

0.408 

Bernini, 1906 

Sulfur 

115 

9.37 

0.300 

Person, 1848 

Sulfur mono 

119 

10.4 

0.33 

Wiegand, 1908 

Thallium 

290 

7.2 

1.47 

Robertson, 1903 

Tin, ordinary, white 

228 

13.3 

1.6 

Rudberg, 1830 

Tin, ordinary, white 

232.7 

14.25 

1.70 

Person, 1849 

Tin, ordinary, white 

227.3 

14.65 

1.74 

Spring, 1886 

Tin, ordinary, white 


13.06 

1.62 

Mazzotto, 1891 

Tin, ordinary, white 


14.05 

1.67 

Robertson, 1903 

Zinc 

415.3 

28.1* 

1.84 

Person, 1849 

Zinc 


2B.0 

1.8 

Mazzotto, 1891 


Not reliable? 
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looigank Compounds 


Substance 

Melting 
Point 
Deg. C. 

Heat of Fusion 
in Kg. Calories 

Authority and Date 

1-kilo- 

gi-um 

1-gram- 

mol. 

Aluminum bromide, AlBrj 
Ammonia, NHj 

Antimony tribromide, SbBrj 
Antimony trichloride, SbCIi 
Arsenic tribrumule, Asllrj 

Barium chloride, BaCl] 

Caesium hydroxide, CsOH 
Calcium chloride, CuCl: 

Calcium chloride, CaClj.OnjO 
Calcium nitrate, Ca^NOj)i.4H!() 
Carbon dioxide (5.10 aim.) 
Hydrogen iieroxide, HjO, 

-75 

94.6 

73.2 

31.0 

958.9 
272.3 

773.9 
28.5 
42.4 

-.56.29 

10.47 

108.1 

9.70 
13.29 

8.93 

27.8 

10.7 

54.6 

40.7 
33.49 

43.8 

2.70 

isi 

■in 

■JjiH 

E|9 

mmm 

■d 

Kablukow, 1908 

Massol, 1902 

Tolloczko, 1901 

Tolloczko, 1901 

Tolloczko, 1901 

Plato, 1907 
v. Hevesy, 1910 

Plato, 1907 

Person, 1849 

Pickering, 1891 

Kuenen k Robson, 1002 
dc Forcrand, 1900 


Notes. For aluminuni und iuiline the only value available is the heat necessary 
to brini; 1 k|[. of the sultstaiice from 0° C. to the molten condition. It is, for aluminum, 
23!).4 kg. calories per kg. and fur iodine 11.7 kg. calories per kg. 

The value given by ^Imith is 334.21 ±0.08 joules. He assumes the mean calorie 
to equal 4.1832 juule.'i. 


Heats of Fusion— Chemical Elements, Inorganic Compounds 



Heat of Fusion 


Substance 

1-kilo- 

gram 

l-gram- 

mol. 

Authority and Date 

Ice 


1.369 

PctterssDn, 1881 

i( 

Klin 

1.375 

Pettorsson, 1881 

(1 


1.368 

Pcttenssoii, 1881 

It 

76.60 


Pettersson, 1881 

If 

77.71 

1.400 

Petturbson, 1881 

If 

78.26 

1.411 

Zakrzewski, 1892 

It 


1.428 

Person, 1848 

Rcgnault, 1844 

(1 

79.00 

1.424 

If 

79.25 

1.428 

RegnauH, 1844 

II 

80.025 

1.442 

Bunsen, 1870 

11 

79.24 

1.428 

Desains, 1843 

" (See Note 2) 

79.896± 

0.02 

1.440 

A. W. Smith, 1003 

II 

79.61 

1.435 

Bogojawlenski, 1905 

II 

70.2 

1.427 

Leduc, 1906 

If 

79.67 

1.436 

W. A. Roth, 1908 
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Huts of Fiuioii — Chemical ElementB, Lutisaiiic Compounds (Continued) 


Substance 

Heat of Fusion 

Authority and Date 

1-kilo- 

gram 

1-gram- 

mol. 

Iodine chloride, ICl 

14.15 

2.30 

Bcrthnlot, 1880 

" “ ICl a 

16.42 

2.66 

Stortciibckcr, 1892 

« " ICl 

14.0 

2.27 

Stortenbeker, 1892 

Lead bromide. PbBri 

12.34 

4.53 

Plhrhardt, 1885 

11 41 

9.9 

3.65 

Goodwin & Kalmus, 1909 

Lead chloride, PbCU 

20.90 

5.81 

Ehrhardt, 1885 

(1 41 

18.5 

5.15 

Goodwin &Kalmus, 1909 

Lead iodide, Pbl2 

11.50 

5.30 

Ehrhardt, 1885 

Lithium nitrate, LiNOa 

88.5 

G.IO 

Goodwin & Kalmus, 1909 

Mercuric iodide, Hgis 

9.79 

4.44 

Guiiichant, 1907 

Nitric acid, HNOg 

9.54 

0.601 

Bcrthclot, 1877 

Nitric oxide, N|Oh 

70.67 

8.28 

Berthelot, 1874 

“ “ N,0, 

32.2-37.2 

2.9fr-3.42 

Ramsay, 1890 

Phosphoric acid, hypo. HdPaOa 

51.23 

8.30 

jDly, 1886 

‘‘ “ ortho. HaPOi 

25.71 

2.521 

Thomsen, 1905 

Phosphorous acid, hypo. HaPO] 

35.00 

2.31 

Thomsen, 1905 

“ ortho. HpPOa 

37.44 

3.072 

Thoinseii, 1905 

Potassium chloride, KCl 

86.0 

6.41 

Plato, 1906 

di chromate, KiCriOr 

29.8 

8.77 

Goodwin & Kalmus, 1909 

fluoride, KF 

10S.0 

6.27 

Plato, 1907 

hydroxide, KOH 

28.6 

1.61 

V. Hevesv, 1910 

nitrate, KNOi 

47.37 

4.79 

Person, 1848 

nitrate, KNOi 

25.5 

2.57 

Goodwin & Kalmus, 1909 

Rubidium hydroxide, RbOPI 

15.8 

1.62 

V. Hevesy, 1910 

Silver bromide, AgBr 

12.6 

2.37 

Goodwin & Kalmus, 1909 

chloride, AgCl 

21.3 

3.05 

Goodwin & Kalmus, 1909 

cMoride, AgCl 

30.7 

4.40 

Robertson, 1903 

nitrate, AgNOs 

17.6 

2.99 

Guinchaiit, 1907 

nitrate, AgNOj 

15.2 

2.58 

Goodwin & Kalmus, 1909 

Sodium chlorate, NaClOa 

49.6 

5.25 

Goodwin & Kalmus, 1909 

chlorate, NaClOa 

48.4 

5.15 

Foote & l-«vy, 1907 

chloride, NaCl 

123.5 

7.22 

Plato, 1906 

chromate, NaiCrOrlOHfO 

36.0 

12.3 

Berthelot, 1878 

chromate, NasCrO4-10H2O 

39.2 

13.4 

Berthelot, 1878 

fluoride, NaF 

180.1 

7.82 

Plato, 1907 

hydroxide, NaOH 

40.0 

1.60 

V. Hevesy, 1910 

nitrate, NaNOg 

62.97 

5.355 

Person, 1848 

nitrate, NaNOi 

45.3 

3.69 

Goodwin & Kalmus, 1909 

phosphate, NagHPOg. 12H|0 

06.8 

23.9 

Person, 1849 

sulfate, Na^4. lOHiO 

51.2 

10.5 

Cohen, 1894 

thiosulfate, NaiSfOg. 5H20 

37.6 

9.3 

V. Trentinaglia, 1876 

Strontium chloride, SrClg 

25.6 

4.06 

Plato, 1906 

Sidfuric acid, H1SO4 

8.77 

0.860 

Berthelot, 1874 

HtSOi 

24.031 

2..358 

Pickering, 1891 

HgSOi 

22.82 

2.239 

Knietsch, 1909 

HaSOi 

25.98 

2.559 

Bronsted, 1910 

HgSOg. HiO 

31.72 

3.08 

Berthelot, 1874 

HgSOi. H|0 

38.97 

4.62 

Lunnin & Dupont, 1911 

HgSOg. HgO 

39.92 

4.03 

PicKering, 1891 

HaSOg. HaO 

34.91 

4.05 

Hammer! 

H1SO4. HgO 

36.08 

4.18 

Hammerl 

H^S04. HgO 

38.38 

4.46 

Bronsted, 1910 

Thallium bromide, TlBr 

12.7 

3.61 

Goodwin & Kalmus, 1900 

chloride, TICI 

16.6 

3.98 

Goodwin & Kalmus, 1900 
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BRIEF SUMMARY OF SOME IMPORTANT CHEMICAL LAWS AND 

HYPOTHESES 

1 . Avogadro’s Hyputhesis. — Equal volumes of all gases at the same pressure 
and temperature contain an equal number of molecules, 

2. Boyle’s (or Mariotte’s) Law, — The volume of a gas at a constant tem- 
perature is inversely proportional to the pressure. 

3. Conunon Ion Effect — Repression of Ionization.— Ionization is repressed 
by adding to the solution a salt which has a common ion with that of the solute. 

4. Complex Ions. — These consist of a group of elements, possessing char- 
acteristics distinct from the elements of which they are composed. Example 
K4Fe(CN)6 ionized = K4 and Fe(CN)f KCIO3 ionized = K and CIOs. 

5. Conservation of Mass, Law of. — The total weight of matter resulting 
from a combination or decomposition is always equal to the sum of the weights 
of the substances taking part in the reaction. In all chemical transformations 
except certain radioactive ones maSvS remains constant. 

6. Constant Proportion, Law of. — The elements combine with one another 
in absolutely fixed relative proportions by weight. 

7. Dalton’s Atomic Theory. — All matter consists of an aggregate of minute 
particles, or atoms, which are chemically indivisible. 

8. Dalton-Qenry’s Law. — The pressure exerted by a mixture of gases 
occupying a given volume is equal to the sum of the separate pressures which 
the different gases would exert if they alone occupied the given volume. Every 
gas behaves with respect to its own particular properties just as if it alone was 
present. 

9. Dulong-Petit’s Law. — All elements in the solid state have the same 
atomic heat. That is, elements taken in proportion to their atomic weights 
require equal quantities of heat in order to lie raised to the same temperature. 

10. Electrolytic Dissociation Theoiy of Arrhenius. — All substances which 
form solutions capable of conducting an electric current, the electrolytes, exist 
in solution, in part at least, as dissociated ions, atoms or atomic groups, carrying 
a definite charge of electricity. Each positive ion (cation) involves the presence 
of a negative ion (anion) carrying an equivalent amount of electricity. 

When two oppositely charged poles are placed in such a solution, the 
positively charged anode attracts the negative particles in the solution and 
repels the positive, while the negatively charged cathode attracts the positively 
charged particles and repels those negatively charged, a fiow of electricity 
thus being produced. 

11. Electromotive or Potential Series. — Metals placed in solution tend to 
pass from a free element to the ionic condition, the more positive elements w^ill 
displace the less positive from their ionic condition. See list of elements 
given in order of activity, in the table in the latter part of this volume. 

12. Faraday’s Law. — In equal periods of time a current of definite strength 
separates the ions from the solutions of electrolytes in quantities by weight, 
which stand in the same ratio to one another as their equivalent weights, i.e., 
their atomic weight divided by their valence. 

The strength of an electric current can be measured by determining the 
Weight of silver deposited at the cathode in a given time from a solution of 
silver, or by measuring the volume of hydrogen or oxygen produced from water 
by the action of the current. 

13. Oay-LuBsac’B Law (Charle’s Law). — At constant pressure, volumes of 
nil gases increase on warming in the same proportion for every one degree. 
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The coefficient of expansion is 1/273 (0.003665). That is to say, for I** C. 
increase in temperature the gas expands 1/273 of its volume. A volume of 
273 ml. of gas at O'* C. would become 274 ml. at 1° C. 

14. Hess's Law of Constant Heat Summation. — The evolution of heat 
which accompanies a chemical process is always the same whether the process 
takes place in one step or whether it passes through a number of intermediate 
processes. 

15. Lavolsier-Leplace’s Law. — Every compound has a certain heat of 
formation which is equal to its heat of decomposition. 

16. Mass Action, Law of (Guldberg-Waage's Law). — The speed of reaction 
between two substances in solution is directly proportional, at any moment, 
to the molar concentrations of these reacting substances in solution, and to a 
constant, which is characteristic of the chemical nature of the reacting com- 
ponents, and of the temperature. 

17. Multiple Proportion, Law of. — If two elements combine in more than 
one proportion, the masses of the one which combine with a given mass of 
the other bear a simple rational relation to one another, i.e., are always a 
whole multiple of the lowest. 

Example: NjO, N 2 O 2 , N 2 O 3 , N 2 O 4 , N 2 O 5 : the five oxides of nitrogen. 

18. Neuman-Kopp’s Law. — Molecular heat corresponds to the sum of 
atomic heats of the elements which constitute the molecule. 

Id. Osmotic Pressure. — A substance in solution produces the osmotic 
pressure, at a given temperature, which it would exert, if it were contained as a 
gas, at the same temperature, in the volume occupied by the pure solvent of 
the solution. 

20. Periodic Law of Mendeleeff. — The properties of the elements are 
periodic functions of their atomic weights. 

21. Reversible Reaction. — Compounds in solution resulting from a chemical 
reaction in turn react forming the original compounds present. This re- 
versibility is prevented by removal from solution of one of the resulting com- 
pounds, by formation of an insoluble compound, which precipitates from 
solution, or a soluble complex or nun-ionized substance, or by the formation 
of a gas which escapes. (See “ Common Ion Effect.'') 

22. Law of Electrostatic Force. Coulomb's Law. — 

F=M!. 

Cd, 

Fb force acting between two charged bodies. 
qx and (^ 2 « quantities of electricity. 

C^specific inductive capacity or dielectric constant of the medium. 

23. Law of Joule — 

A =rc*fX. 2387X10’^ calories 
A B amount of heat evolved in a given time. 
fB resistance to the passage of the current. 

CB strength of the curretn. 
f Btime in seconds 

24. Ohm’s Law. — 



Cb strength of current. 
E b electromotive force. 
Rb resistance. 
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REAGENTS AND STANDARD SOLUTIONS^ 

This chapter consists of four sections, arranged as follows: 

I. Common desk reagents: solutions', such as those of acids, bases, common 
organic solvents, special salts. A 10% solution means 10 ml. of a liquid or 
10 g. of a solid diluted to 100 ml. (Approximate.) 

II. Stock solutions of metallic or non-metallic ions for color matching, 
blank testing, etc. In this class belong solutions of arsenic, antimony, etc., 
for use in the Gutzeit tests, etc. 

III. Primary standard substances, standard solutions and indicator solu- 
tions for precipitation and oxidation-reduction volumetric analysis. (Acids 
and alkalies and their indicators are treated in the chapter on this subject in 
Vol. II.) 

IV. Organic reagents. Primarily the better known organic precipitants 
are given. A few color reagents are included. 


L COMMON DESK REAGENTS 


Reagent 

Nnmo 

Per 

Cent 

Vol. 

R. 

Vol. 

Res. 

Bp.gr. 

Ap^ox. 


AcdUr acid, glacial 

100 

mm 


1.06 

■9 

1.06 

ApdUc acid 

80 



1.07 


0.84 

Acetic acid, dilute 

28 

^■1^1 

2 


mm 

0.28 

Hydrochloric acid, cone 

40 



BE 9 

13 

0.48 

Hydrochloric acid, dil 

16 

1 

1.5 

BE 3 


0.19 

Nitric acid, cone 

96 



Bftiifl 


1.43 

Nitric acid, comm1 

70 



1.42 


1.00 

Nitric acid, dil 

23 

1 

2* 
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R a cone, reagent. Res. = resulting. N^ normality. G. per ml. a grams of 100% 
reagent per ml. 


Acetic Acid, Glacial.— C.P. 99.5% pure. Assay by titration and not by 
specific gravity because the 98% and the 80% solution have the same specific 
gravity, 1.067. The melting point determination gives results as good as those 
by titration. It is made after the manner of the titer test for acids, the tube 
being half filled, chilled to 10 to IT C. and further chilled by placing the out- 
side bottle in ice-water; the temperature of the super-cooled acid rises to its 
melting point, where it remains stationary for some time. The melting points 
of the acids of various strengths are as follows: 100%, 16.75“; 99.5%, 15.66®; 
99%, 14.8® C. 

Alcohol, Ethanol, 95%.— To free the alcohol from aldehyde before preparing 
alcoholic potash, treat 1 liter of the alcohol with 1.5 g. silver nitrate dissolved in 
3 ml of water and shake thoroughly; dissolve 3 g. of KOH in 16 ml of warm 

^ Revised and expanded by the Editor (N. H. F.). 
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alcoholi cool add to the alcoholic silver nitrate and shake thoroughlyi best in a 
toll bottle. Let the silver oxide settle, siphon off the clear liquid and distill, 
with freshly ignited and quenched (under water) pumice added to prevent 
bumping. Alcohol for the free acid determination is prepared by placing 10 
10 to 15 g. of dry sodium carbonate in the reagent bottle, taking care to Uter 
the solution before use. 

Amyl Alcohol, C.P. 

Alkaline Tartrate Solution. — See Tartrate Solution. 

Ammonium Acetate. — 70% solution. Use the salt, or cautiously add 
1000 ml. pf ammonium hydroxide to 1200 ml. of glacial acetic acid. 

Ammonium Carbonate. — 250 g. of powdered salt per liter of solution, con- 
taining 100 ml. of concentrated ammonium hydroxide. The solution contains 
approximately 22% of (NlD^COa NH4CO,NH2. 

Ammonium Chloride. — 10% solution. 100 g. NH4CI per liter. 

Ammonium Molybdate. — 100 g. of pure molybdic acid are thoroughly mixed 
with 400 ml. of cold distilled water and 80 ml. of concentrated ammonia (sp.gr. 
0.90) are added. When solution is complete, pour the ammonium molybdate 
slowly and with constant stirring into a mixture of 400 ml. of concentrated 
nitric acid (sp.gr. 1.42) and 500 ml. of distilled water. This order of procedure 
should be followed, since a diflicultly soluble oxide of molybdenum is formed 
if the nitric acid is poured into the ammonium molybdate, and filtration will be 
necessary. Fifty mg. (0.05 g.) of microcosmic salt dissolved in a little water, 
are added to clarify the reagent; the precipitate is agitated, then allowed to 
settle for 24 hours and the clear solution is decanted through a filter into a 
large reagent bottle. Sixty ml. of the reagent should be used for every 0.1 g. 
of PjOb present in the solution to be analyzed. 

Ammonium, Nitrate. — 20% solution. 200 g, of NH 4 NO 3 per liter. 

Amm onium Oxalate. — 4% solution. 40 g. of (NH2)2C204-21l20 per liter. 

Amm onium Phosphate. — 10% solution. 100 g. of (NH4)2HP04 per liter. 
Sodium ammonium hydrogen phosphate, microcosmic salt, may be used in- 
stead, but diammonium phosphate is preferable. 

Ammonium Sulfate. — 25% solution. 250 g. of (NH4)2S04 per liter. 

Ammonium Sulfide (Colorless). — Saturate 750 ml. of concentrated am- 
monia with hydrogen sulfide gas and add 500 ml. of concentrated ammonia and 
1000 ml. of water 

Ammonium Polysulfide (Yellow). — To a solution of ammonium sulfide 
made according to the preceding direction, add 75 g. of flowers of sulfur and 
shake thoroughly. 

Barium Chloride. — A 10% solution. 100 g. of BaCl2*2H20 per liter. 

Barium Chloride. — For sulfate determinations; 5% solution of the an- 
hydrous salt or a 6% solution of the crystals. 

Barium Hydroxide. — 5% solution. 50 g. of Ba(0H)2*8H20 per liter. 

Bromine. — Pure liquid bromine. An approximate N/3 solution is made 
by dissolving 26.6 g. of bromine in 1 liter of carbon tetrachloride. 

Bromine-Potassium Bromide Solution. — 320 g. of potassium bromide are 
dissolved in water barely sufficient to cause solution and mixed with 200 ml. 
of bromine, the latter being poured into the saturated bromide solution. 
After mixing well the solution is diluted to 2000 ml. Used for sulfur deter- 
minations. 
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Caldum Chloride.— 10% solution. 100 g. of CaCla-6HzO per liter. 

Acid Calcium Chloride Solution. — Saturate a mixture of 00 parts of water 
and 10 parts concentrated HCl (sp.gr. 1.20) with calcium chloride. 

Calcium Hydroxide (Lime water).— A saturated solution of CaCOH)*. 
Keep tightly stoppered; decant or filter before use. 

Cinchonine Solution. — Dissolve 125 g. of the alkaloid in dilute HCl (1 
part of acid to 1 of water) and diluting to 1 liter with HCl of the same strength. 

Cinchonine Wash Solution. — 30 ml. of the cinchonine solution and 30 ml. 
of concentrated HCl diluted to 1 liter. 

Cinchonine Potassium Iodide Solution. — 10 g. of cinchonine are dissolved 
by treating with the least amount of nitric acid that is necessary to form a 
viscous mass and taking up with about 100 ml. of water. The acid is added a 
drop at a time and an excess must be avoided. Twenty grams of potassium 
iodide are dissolved separately and the cinchonine solution is added. The 
resulting mixture is diluted wiili water to 1000 ml. After allowing the reagent 
to stand 48 hrs., any precipitate that forms is filtered off and the clear product 
is ready for use. The reagent preserved in a glass-stoppered bottle keeps 
indefinitely. It should be ^tered free of suspended matter before use. 

Citric Acid. — One part of acid in 3 parts of w^ater. One hundred ml. of 
nitric acid should be added to each liter to prevent growth of moulds. 

Citrate of Ammonia. — 25 g. of the salt per 50 ml. of water. 

Cuprous Chloride, Acid, for Gas Analysis. — The following simple method 
is effective: Cover the bottom of a two-liter bottle with a layer of copper 
oxide or scale ” deep; place in the bottle a number of pieces of rather 
stout copper wire reaching from the top to thv bottom, and sufficient to make a 
bundle an inch in diameter; fill the bottle with HCl of sp.gr. 1.10 (approx,). 
The bottle is shaken occasionally, and when the solution is colorless, or nearly 
so, it is poured into half-liter reagent bottles, containing copper wire, ready for 
USB. The space left in the stock bottle should be filled immediately with 
hydrochloric acid (sp.gr. 1.10). 

By adding copper wire, oxide or acid wdien necessary, a constant supply of 
this reagent may be kept on hand. 

The absorption capadty of the reagent per ml. is 15 ml, of CO according to 
Winkler; and 4 ml. according to Hempel. 

Care should be taken that the copper wire does not become entirely dis- 
solved and that it extend from the top to the bottom of the bottle; further, 
the stopper should be greased thoroughly in order to exclude air more' com- 
pletely and thus avoid oxidation of the cuprous salt (indicated by brown color) 
and weakening of the absorbing power. 

Cuprous Chloride, Ammoniacal, for Gas Analysis. — The acid cuprous chlo- 
ride is treated with ammonia until a faint odor of the latter is perceptible; 
copper wire should be kept in the solution just as with the acid reagent. The 
airline solution has the advantage that it can be used when traces of hydrogen 
chloride might be harmful to subsequent determinations, os, for example, in 
the •determination of hydrogen by absorption with palladium. It has the 
further advantage of not soiling mercury as does the acid reagent. 

Absorption Capacity , — 1 ml. absorbs 1 ml. of CQ, 

Cuprous chloride is at best a poor reagent for the absorption of carbon 
monoxide; to obtain the greatest accuracy where the reagent has been much 
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used, the gas should be passed into a fresh pipette for final absorptioni and the 
operation continued until two successive readings agree. The compound 
formed by the absorption-possibly CU 2 COCI 2 — is very unstable, as carbon 
monoxide may be freed from the solution by boiling or placing it in vacuo. 
Even if the reagent is shaken with air the gas is given off as is shown by increase 
in volume and subsequent diminution when the gas is shaken with fresh reagent. 

Devarda’s Alloy. — Forty-five parts of aluminum, 50 parts of copper and 5 
parts of zinc. The aluminum is placed in a Hessian crucible in a furnace until 
the aluminum begins to melt, copper is now added in small portions until 
liquified and zinc is then plunged into the molten mixture. The liquid is 
heated for a few moments, covered and then stirred with an iron rod, allowed 
to cool slowly with the cover on and the crystallized mass is pulverized. 

Feme Chloride. — 10 % solution. 100 g. of FeCU-OHaO per liter. 

Ferric Nitrate. — One part of the salt in 6 parts of water. It is w^ell to add a 
little nitric acid to prevent hydrolysis. 

Hydrochloric Acid, Arsenic-free. — The commercial acid is treated with 
potassium chlorate to oxidize the arsenic to its higher form and the acid dis- 
tilled. The distilling apparatus may be arranged so that constant distillation 
takes place, acid from a large container dropping slowly into a retort containing 
potassium chorate ; fresh hydrochloric acid is supplied as fast as the acid distills. 
See Fig. 13, page 104. 

Hydrogen Peroxide. — 30% solution. If this is not available sodium per- 
oxide added to sulfuric acid will serve for many of its applications. 

Lead Acetate Test Paper (H 2 S Removal). — Large sheets of qualitative 
filter paper are soaked in a dilute solution of lead acetate and dried. The paper 
is cut into strips 7X5 cm. 

Lead Acetate Cotton Preparation. — A roll of absorbent cotton is opened 
and saturated with a 10 % solution of lead acetate, and the surplus drained off. 
The material is dried on a line in a warm place away from hydrogen sulfide, 
rather than in an oven. The dry material is stored in a stoppered bottle until 
needed. 

Magnesium Ammonium Chloride. Magnesia Mixture. — For precipitation 
of ammonium magnesium phosphate, 110 g. of magnesium chloride (MgCU*- 
6 H 2 O) are dissolved in a small amount of water. To this are added 280 g. 
of ammonium chloride and 700 ml. of ammonia (sp.gr. 0.90) ; the solution is 
now diluted to 2000 ml. with distilled water. The solution is allowed to stand 
for several hours and then filtered into a large bottle with glass stopper. Ten 
ml. of this solution should be used.for every 0.1 g. of P 2 O 5 present in the sample 
analyzed. For quantitative use the reagent should be prepared frequently in 
small lots, or if prepared in large lots should be stored in a resistant vessel. 
For qualitative use the solution must be filtered if any sediment of silica appears. 

Magnesia Wash Solution.— Dissolve 100 g. of NH4NO1 in water, add 335 
ml. of concentrated NH4OH and dilute to 1000 ml. 

Manganous Sulfate Solution. — Dissolve 48 g. of manganous sulfate in 100 
ml. of water. 

Mercuric Chloride. — Saturated solution of HgCh (60-80 g. per liter). 
The solubility rises rapidly with temperature rise). 

Mercuric Chloride. — 5% solution. 60 g. of HgCL per liter. 
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Mercuric Chloride or Bromide Paper, Sen5itized.~20X 20 in. Swediah 
Filter Paper No, 0 is cut into four equal squares. For use in the large Outzeit 
apparatus the paper is dipped into a 3.25% solution of mercuric chloride 
(mercuric bromide may be used in place of the chloride) or if it is to be used in 
the small Outzeit apparatus, it is dipped into a 0.35% mercuric solution. 
(The weaker the solution the longer and less intense will be the stain.) The 
paper should be of uniform thickness, otherwise there will be an irregularity 
in length of stain for the same amount of arsenic. See Chapter on Arsenic. 

Nessler’s Solution. — Dissolve 50 g. of potassium iodide in the smallest 
possible quantity of cold water. Add a saturated solution of mercuric chloride 
until a faint show of excess is indicated. Add 400 ml. of 50% KOH solution. 
After the solution has clarified by settling, make up to 1 liter with water, allow 
to settle and decant; solution used for determining NIL in water. 

Palladous Chloride. — Five grams of palladium wire are dissolved in a 
mixture of 30 ml, of HCl and 2 ml. of HNO3; the solution is evaporated just to 
dryness on a water bath, treated with 5 ml. of HCl and 25 ml. of water, and 
warmed until solution is complete. Upon dilution to 750 ml. the solution 
contains about 1 % of palladous chloride and will absorb about two-thirds of 
its volume of hydrogen. 

Paraffin. — Dissolve in carbon tetrachloride and use solution for covering 
reagent labels. 

Peroxide Solution. — Dissolve 4 g. of sodium peroxide in 125 ml. of dilute 
sulfuric acid (1 vol. acid to 3 of water) and dilute to 500 ml. Used in titanium 
colorimetric determinations. 

Potassium Ferricyanide. — The salt should be free of ferrocyanide, since the 
latter produces a blue color with ferrous salts. A crystal the size of a pinhead 
is dissolved in 50 ml. of water. The solution is made up fresh for each set of 
spot tests. 

Potassium Fluoride Solution. — Dissolve 100 g. of potassium fluoride in 
about 1200 ml. of hot COrfree water; neutralize with hydrofluoric acid or 
potassium hydroxide as the reagent may require, using 5 ml. of phenolphthalein 
as indicator, Dilute sulfuric acid may be used in place of hydrofluoric acid in 
the final acid adjustment to get a neutral product. One ml. of the solution 
in 10 ml. of COrfree water should appear a faint pink. The concentrated 
mixture is filtered if necessary and then diluted to 2000 ml. with COrfree 
water. The sp.gr., will now be approximately 1.32 or about 35° Baum6. 
One ml. contains 0.5 g. of potassium fluoride. 

Potassium Hydroxide. — (a) For carbon dioxide determinations, 500 g. of 
the commercial hydroxide are dissolved in 1 liter of water, Ahsorflion capac- 
ity: 1 ml. absorbs 40 ml. of C02. 

(b) For the preparation of potassium pyrogallate for special work, 120 g. 
of the commercial hydroxide are dissolved in 120 ml. of water. 

Potassium Iodide Solution. — Dissolve 250 g. of potassium iodide, free from 
iodate, in distilled water and dilute to 1000 ml. 

Potassium Pennongonate. — For oxidation purposes. A 2% solution fil- 
tered free of the dioxide is required. 

Potassium Pyrogallate. — Except for use with ihe Orsat or Hempel appa- 
ratus, this solution should be prepared only when wanted. The most con- 
venient method is to weigh out 6 g. of the solid acid on paper, pour it into a 
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funnel inserted in the Reagent bottle, and pour upon it 100 ml. of potaaiium 
hydroxide containing 120 g. of KOH. The acid dissolves at once, and the 
solution is ready for use. Attention is called to the fact that the use of potas- 
sium hydroxide purified by alcohol has given erroneous results. Absorption 
capacity, 1 ml. absorbs 2 ml. of oxygen. 

Self’s Fuchsin Bisulfite Reagent. — See Index. 

Sodium Blsmutbate. — Prepare as follows: Heat 20 parts of sodium hy- 
droxide to redness in an iron or nickel crucible, and add in small quantities at 
a time, 10 parts of basic bismuth nitrate, previously dried in an oven. Then 
add 2 parts of sodium peroxide and pour the brownish yellow fused mass on an 
iron plate to cool ; when cold, break it up in a mortar, extract with water, and 
collect on an asbestos filter. The residue after being washed four or five times 
by decantation is dried in a water oven, then broken up and sieved to give a 
finely powdered product. 

So^um Carbonate. — 10% solution. 100 g. of Na^COa per liter. 

Sodium Hydroxide. — Standard solutions — See Acidimetry and Alkalimetry, 
Vol. II. Also Alkalimctric Determination of Phosphorus. 

Sodium Hydroxide Solution, Alcoholic. — Dissolve pure sodium hydroxide 
in 95% alcohol in proportion 22 g. NaOH per liter. Let stand in a stoppered 
bottle. Decant the clear liquid into another bottle and keep well stoppered. 
This solution should be colorless or only slightly yellow when used; it will 
remain colorless longer if the alcohol is previously treated witli NaOH (about 
80 g. to 1000 ml., kept at about 50° G. for 15 days and then distilled. 

Sodium Sulfide. — 10% solution, made from colorless crystals. Sodium 
sulfide may be made by saturating a concentrated solution of sodium hydroxide 
with hydrogen sulfide, then adding an equal volume of the sodium hydroxide. 
The solution is diluted to the required volume, allowed to stand several days, 
and filtered. 

Sodium Metabisulfite. — Solid salt, Na2S20B. 

Sulfuric Acid. — See Acidimetry and Alkalimetry Vol. II. 

Stannous Chloride Solution. — 60 g. of the crystallized salt are dissolved in 
600 ml. of concentrated HCl and made up to one liter. The solution should be 
kept well stoppered. 

Starch Solution. — 5 g. of potato or arrowroot starch are rubbed up to a paste 
with cold water, and the paste is poured into 2 liters of boiling distilled water. 
(Soluble starch preparations are convenient to use.) 

Preservatives, — Various substances may be used: (a) 2 mg. of mercuric 
iodide added to the hot solution; (5) A few ml. of 5% NaOH added to the hot 
solution; (c) 10 ml. of 1% solution of salicylic acid per liter of starch solution; 
(d) A few drops of chloroform per liter of the starch solution; (e) A few ml. of 
10% ZnCl 2 solution per liter of starch. (/) Sodium chloride and acetic acid. — 
The starch solution is prepared by adding '500 ml. of a saturated solution of 
sodium chloride (filtered), 100 ml. of 80% acetic acid and 3 g. of starch, mixing 
the substances in the cold, then boiling about 2 minutes. A solution thus 
prepared keeps indefinitely. 

Tartrate Solution, Alhalme*~25 g. of C.P. sodium potassium tartrate, 
NaKC4H406'4H20, is dissolved in 50 ml. of water. A little ammonia is 
added and then sodium sulfide solution. After settling for some time the 
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rea|i|nt ia filtered. The filtrate is acidified with hydrochloric acid, boiled frM 
ol HgS, again made ammoniacal and diluted to 100 ml. 

Thymol Solution 1%. — The thymol is dissolved in a little glacial acetic acid 
containing 10% ethyl alcohol, and this solution is added to concentrated 
sulfuric acid. Addition of the thymol directly to the acid would produce a 
colored solution. The reagent should be kept protected from strong light, 
otherwise it will become colored. 

Zinc, Amalgamated. — Mercuric chloride in sufficient quantity to make 
1-2% of mercury in the amalgam is dissolved in a suitable volume of water, 
and the zinc (shot, or feathered 20 mesh) is poured into the mercury solution. 
In a few minutes the amalgam is washed well by decantation with distilled 
water. If the amalgam is to be used immediately it should be kept under 
distilled water; otherwi.se the powder should be dried and bottled. (Per 1 kg. 
of zinc use 13.fi-27 g. mercuric chloride dissolved in 1 liter of water.) 

II. STOCK SOLUTIONS OF METALLIC OR NON-METALLIC IONS 

In this section are given directions for preparation of solutions for color 
matcliing tests, etc. The solutions should be prepared accurately from mate- 
rials of known purity using good quantitative teeWque. 

Ammonium Chloride. — Dissolve 3.82 g. of ammonium chloride in 1 liter 
of distilled water. Dilute 10 ml. of this solution to 1 liter with ammonia-free 
water. 1 ml. =0.00001 g. of nitrogen. Used in water analysis. 

Arsenic Standard Solution. — One gram of resublimed arsenious oxide, 
As'jOj, is dissolved in 25 ml. of 20% sodium hydroxide solution (arsenic free) 
and neutralized with dilute sulfuric acid. Dilute with fresh distilled water to 
which 10 ml. of cone. 11:804 have been added, to a volume of 1000 ml. Ten 
ml. of this solution is again diluted to 1 liter with the distilled water plus 1% 
sulfuric acid. One ml. of the final solution contains 0.001 mg. of AbjOi. 
Used in arsenic determinations by Gutzeit and Marsh methods. 

Standard Antimony Solution. — A stock solution is made up by weighing 
out 0.553 g. of KSbOC 4 H 40 i which is dissolved in distilled water and diluted 
to 2000 ml. which represents 0.0001 g. Sb per ml. 

From the above stock solution take 100 ml. and make up to 1000 ml.; 
this solution now contains 0.00001 g. Sb per ml., and it is used for making 
standard stains and for color comparison purposes. 

Bimuth Standard Solution. — One gram of metallic bismuth is dissolved in 
the least amount of (1 : 1) nitric acid that is necessary to keep it in solution 
and diluted to 1000 ml. in a calibrated flask. One hundred ml. of this solution 
is diluted to 1000 ml. One ml. of this diluted solution contains 0.0001 g. 
of bismuth. 

Copper Standard Solution. — One g. of purest electrolytic copper is dis- 
solved in 20 ml. of dilute nitric acid, sp.gr, 1.2 and the solution is made up 
to 1000 ml. 

Standard Iron Solutions. — (1) A ferric solution, the iron content of which 
has been determined, is diluted and divided so as to obtain 0.0004 g. of Fe. 
This is made up to 2 liters with water containing 200 ml. of iron-free C.P. 
H1SO4. One hundred ml. of this solution, together with 10 ml. of N ammo- 
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nium thiocyanate solution, is used as a standard. One hundred ml. contain 
0.00002 g. of Fe. 

Normal ammonium thiocyanate contains 76.1 g. NH4CNS per liter. 

(2) 8.6322 g. of ferric ammonium alum are dissolved in dilute hydrochloric 
acid and made up to 1 liter. The iron is determined in 100 ml. portions by 
the bichromate method. One ml. will contain about 0.001 g. of iron. 

Standard Lead Solution. — A convenient solution is made by dissolving 
0.1831 g. of lead acetate, Pb(C2Ha02)2'3H20, in 100 ml. of water and adding 
a few drops of acetic acid if necessary to clear up the cloudiness (b&sic salt) 
and diluting to 1000 ml. When 10 ml. of this solution are diluted to 1000 ml. 
each ml. of the resulting solution contains 0.000001 g. Pb. 

Harcourt has suggested a permanent standard made by mixing ferric, 
copper and cobalt salts. For example, 12 g. of FeCh together with 8 g. of 
CuCU and 4 g. of Co(NOa )2 are dissolved in water, 400 ml. of hydrochloric 
acid added and the solution diluted to 4000 ml. 150 ml. of this solution to- 
gether wdth 115 ml. of hydrochloric acid (1 : 2) diluted to 2000 ml. will give 
a shade comparable to that produced by the standard lead solution above, 
when treated with the sulfide reagent. The exact value per ml. may be ob- 
tained by comparison with a lead standard. 

Potassium Nitrate Standard. — Recrystallize the purest obtainable material 
and dry first at 100° and then at 210” C. to constant weight. Chlorides, 
sulfates, carbonates, Ca, Mg, and Na are tested for and if present are deter- 
mined and corrections applied. 

Used as a standard in the Devarda method for determining nitrate. 

III. PRIMARY STANDARDS; STANDARD SOLUTIONS: INDI- 
CATORS: PRECIPITATION AND OXIDATION- 
REDUCTION REACTIONS 

In this section are found data on some of the most frequently used standard 
substances, standard solutions and indicators for precipitation and oxidaiion- 
nducUon reactions. The standards, standard solutions and indicators for the 
field of Acidimetry and Alkalimetry are given in the chapter on this subject 
in Vol. 11. 

Volumetric reagents should be standardized at 20° C. if possible. The 
temperature at the time of standardizations should be noted in order to be 
able to Correct for temperature variations during the use of the solution. 
A rise in temperature expands the solution and makes the concentration of the 
dissolved substance lower per ml., whereas a fall in temperature has the oppo- 
site effect, 

Pbimary Standard Substances 

If pure substances or substances of known purity are available the solution 
may be made up to any desired exact normality by weighing the standard 
substance and diluting it to the calculated volume. In many cases it is not 
advisable to use the foregoing direct method,'' but to make up a solution 
of approximately known normality and then to standardize the solution by 
using it to titrate measured samples of a solution or better weighed samples 
of a primary standard substance. When the data are found it is desirable to 
note on the vessel the date of preparation, molar concentration, normalityi 
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temperature of preparation, etc. Instead of expreseing the concentration in 
terms of normality (5 N, N, 0.1 N, etc.) many prefer to use a factor which 
will convert the ml. of solution used into the equivalent of solution of some 
exact normality, as for example 0.5000 N, 0.1000 N, etc. 

Illustration. — Suppose 52.50 ml. of a solution were equivalent to 55.00 ml. 
of normal solution; the factor is: 

7^4^ = 1.048. Any volume of the solution used in a titration would if 

^2.dU 

multiplied by the factor L048 give the number of ml. of exactly 1.000 N solu- 
tion used. 

In general the factor equals the ratio of the number of ml. used to the 
number of ml. of a theoretically correct solution. 

The expression of the concentration of a solution on the normality basis 
makes the calculations simple and of similar pattern for all types of volumetric 
processes. To hud the weight of some desired substance : 


VXNXm.e. = wt. of substance desired, 

where V = ml. of standard solution used in a titration, 

N = Normality of the standard solution used in the titration, 
m.0. = The milliequivalent (1/lOOOth of the Eq. wt.) of the substance 
sought. 

Primary Standards. — It is possible to set up a consistent set of solutions 
for all branches of volumetric analysis with the aid of very few pure sub- 
stances. Two or three appropriate substances from the list: Arsenious oxide; 
potassium bi-iodate (KH(I03)2); potassium acid phthalate; potassium bicar- 
bonate; potassium dichromate; potassium bromate; potassium iodate; silver; 
sodium carbonate (from the bicarbonate); constant boiling hydrochloric acid; 
sodium oxalate. For work of good quality the standards should be pure to 
better than 9^.9%. Arsenious oxide, sodium oxalate, potassium acid phthalate 
benzoic acid and certain other substances may be obtained from the National 
Bureau of Standards at moderate cost. It is fairly easy to purify many of 
the substances by 1 to 3 recrystallizations of materials of the quality sold for 
analytical reagent use. 


A , Precipitation Reactions 

Ammonium Molybdate.— 4.75 g. of the salt are dissolved and made up to 
1 liter. One ml. is equivalent to approximately 1% of Fb if a half gram sample 
is weighed for analysis. Used in lead determinations. 

Ammonium Thiocyanate. — See Potassium Thiocyanate. 

EobuIi Indicator Solution. — Dissolve 0.5 g. of the sodium derivative, 
G2oH4Br40BNa2, in 100 ml. of water. Suitable indicator for the titration of 
bromide, iodide or thiocyanate with silver nitrate. 

Ferric Indicator.— Saturated solution of ferric ammonium alum. If the 
alum is not available, FeS04 may be oxidized with nitric acid and evaporated 
with sulfuric acid to expel nitrous fumes. A 10% solution is desired. Five 
ml. of either reagent is used per titration, Used in titrating silver by the 
Volhard method. 
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Fluorescein, Indicator. — A 0.2% solution of sodium fluoresceinate (Uranin) 
in water, or 0.2% solution of fluorescein in alcohol is used. Used in the 
titration of chloride, bromide or iodide with silver. 

Dlchlor(R)fluorescein Indicator . — A 0.1% solution of the sodium salt in 
water or of the acid in 60-70% alcohol is used. Tliis indicator is well adapted 
for the determination of chloride in water supplies; fluorescein is not satis- 
factory for use in water analysis. 

Potassium Chloride. — Primary standard for silver solutions. The reagent 
salt may be further purified, if necessary, by precipitating the potassium 
chloride from a nearly saturated solution by leading hydrogen chloride gas 
into the solution through an inverted funnel. The precipitated potassium 
chloride is collected on a sintered glass or other suitable filter medium, washed 
sparingly with cold saturated KCl solution (from purified material), dried and 
heated to fusion in a platinum vessel. The material is powdered and bottled 
while still hot. 

Potassium Ferrocyanide, Standard Solution for Zinc Determination. — 
21.12 g. of the crystallized salt (trihydrate) per liter. One ml. of the solution 
is equivalent to about 1% of Zn in a 0.5 g. sample. 

Standardization. Low^s Method . — Weigh carefully 0.2 g, of pure zinc, 
place in an 8-oz. flask and add 10 ml. of cone. HCl (sp.gr. 1.2). When the 
zinc has dissolved, dilute with 25 ml. of water, add a few drops of litmus 
solution and make slightly alkaline with ammonia. Again acidify with HCl 
adding 3 ml. in excess. Dilute to about 250 ml. with hot water and titrate 
with the ferrocyanide solution using a 15% uranium nitrate solution as an 
outside indicator, making the tests by the usual spot^plate technique. A brown 
tinge obtained by adding a drop of the solution titrated to a drop of uranium 
nitrate on a white tile is the end-point desired. It is advisable to divide the 
solution and to reserve a portion which is added near the end-point, in order 
to avoid overstepping the end-point. (See Chapter on Zinc for use of internal 
indicators.) 

Potassium Fenocyanide for Zinc Detenninations. — 42.24 g. of the pure 
crystallized reagent arc dissolved and made up to Miter. One ml. ^ approxi- 
mately 0.010 g. Zn. ,The solution should be allowed to stand about 4 weeks 
before using. 

Standardization, New Jersey Zinc Co. Method . — Weigh into tall 40O-ml. 
beakers several portions of pure zinc of about 0.35 g. each. Cover with water 
and add 10 ml. of HCl, sp.gr. 1.2, to dissolve. Now add 13 ml. of ammonia, 
Bp.gr. 0.90, then make acid with HCl and add 3 ml. in excess. Add 0.03 or 
0.04 mg. of ferrous iron in the form of ferrous sulfate solution and dilute to 
about 200 ml. with distilled water. Heat to boiling and titrate as follows: 
About yi of the solution is reserved in a small beaker and the ferrocyanide is 
added to the main solution with vigorous stirring. The solution takes on a 
blue color which changes to a creamy white when an excess of ferrocyanide 
is added. Now add a few ml. more and pour in the reserved portion of the 
zinc solution, excepting about 5-10 mL Add ferrocyanide until the end-point 
is reached and add about H more. The last of the reserved zinc solution 
is then poured into the beaker, washing out the small beaker with a portion 
of the main solution, and the ferrocyanide is added drop by drop until the 
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blue color fades sharply to a pea-green with one drop of ferrocyanide. This ia 
the end-point. Repeat until concordant values are obtained for the normality. 

Potassium or Ammonium Thiocyanatei 0.1 N Solution. — About 8 g. of 
ammonium or 10 g. of potassium thiocyanate are dissolved in water and diluted 
to 1 liter. The normality of the solution is determined by titrating aliquot 
portions of standard silver nitrate, or by titrating the solutions of separate 
weighed portions of pure silver. 

Silver Nitrate Standard Solution, 0.1 N. — This solution contains 10.788 g. 
of Ag or 16.989 g. of AgNOa per liter. The silver nitrate dried at 120® C. 
or pure silver may be used; the required weight of the latter may be dissolved 
in nitric acid and made to 1 liter. If pure materials are not available a solution 
may be prepared of approximately 0.1 N concentration and standardized 
against pure NaCI. 

Silver, Preparation of Pure Metal. — The volumetric methods used for the 
determination of silver in materials rich in silver require silver of high purity. 
The electrolytic method described below is preferred by many laboratories 
which are suitably equipped. 

Ily Knorr’s method, a solution of silver nitrate from which excess of nitric 
acid has been removed by evaporation is freed of metallic impurities by pre- 
cipitating about 1/1 0th of the silver with sodium carbonate, boiling and filter- 
ing. The silver in the filtrate is precipitated by adding sodium carbonate, 
and the precipitate is decomposed without addition of reducing agent by 
melting in a crucible. Excess Lsodium carbonate carried down by the precipi- 
tate serves to cover the melt; the sodium carbonate that adheres to the metal 
is removed by hydrochloric acid. The metal is smelted under charcoal. 
Weighed portions are used for the standardization. 

Sodium Chloride. — Analytical reagent grade material may be purified, if 
qualitative tests indicate this to be necessary, in the same manner as described 
for potassium chloride. The pure material is dried and 5.845 g, are made up 
to 1 liter for 0.1 N solution. 


B . Oxidizing and Reducing Agents; Oxidation-Reduction Indicators 


In this section there are listed alphabetically the most frequently used 
standard substances, standard solutions and indicators; together with certain 
standardization procedures and literature references to leading articles or 
review papers. 

Arsenious Oxide, Primary Standard. — Obtainable from the National Bu- 
reau of Standards. The reagent grade article may be further purified, if 
qualitative tests prove this to be necessary, by dissolving the oxide in hot HCl, 
filtering the hot saturated solution, cooling, decanting, washing the oxide free 
of acid, drying and finally subliming. For methods of testing the purity of 
commercial arsenious oxide see I. M. Kolthoff, Vol. Analysis, II, p. 362 (trans- 
lation by N. H. Furman, publ. by John Wiley & Sons, Inc,, New York, 1929). 

Standard Arseulte. Tenth Normal Arsenioua Acid. — As 203 is equivalent 
to 2 12 , i.e. to 4 H; hence of the gram molecular weight of the oxide is the 


equivalent weight. 


197.82 

4 


==49.455 g. For 1 liter of 0.1 N solution 4.9455 


K- 


is -taken. 
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(o) SollUitmfor TiirtUing Iodine* — Dissolve 4.046 g. of pure arsenious oxide 
in A warm solution of 10 g. of pure NaOH in 30-^0 ml. of water. Dilute the 
solution to about 250 ml. and saturate it with carbon dioxide. Remove the 
tube, washing it thoroughly and letting the washings flow into the flask. 
Make the solution uniform ^ter diluting to 1 liter. A solution prepared care- 
fully in this manner is stable and does not need to be standardized. 

Alternate Procedure. — The weighed quantity of arsenious oxide is dissolved 
by adding 2-3 g. of sodium hydroxide in a little water ; the excess of alkali is 
neutralized with dilute sulfuric acid until a few drops of phenolphthalein indi- 
cator are just decolorized. Then 500 ml. of a solution of sodium bicarbonate 
(about 25 g.) are added; if the color returns add a few drops of sulfuric acid 
to destroy it. The solution is made up to the final volume. 

If necessary, the reagent is standardized against an iodine solution or 
against weighed quantities of pure iodine. 

(b) A convenient solution for standardizing various oxidizing agents (potas- 
sium permanganate, ceric sulfate, potassium bromate, potassium iodate, 
iodine) is made by dissolving 4.946 g. of the pure arsenious oxide ih a solution 
of 2-3 g, of sodium hydroxide in 30-40 ml. of water. The solution is then 
made slightly acid with dilute sulfuric or hydrocliloric acid and diluted to 
1 liter. 

Ceric SulfatCi Standard Solution. — The solution must contain enough sul- 
furic acid to prevent hydrolysis. For 0.1 N solutions prepared from the 
sulfate, the double sulfates, the oxide or from hexanitrato ammonium cerate 
the concentration of the acid should be 0.5-1 N. The following procedures 
give 1 liter of 0.1 N solution; (a) Dissolve 0.1 mole =33.23 g. anhydrous ceric 
sulfate in 0.5-1 N sulfuric acid and make up to 1 liter with the acid, (b) Dis- 
solve 63.25 g. of Ce(S 04 )z' 2 (NH 4 ) 2 S 04 * 2 H 20 in 0.5-1 N sulfuric acid and 
dilute to 1 liter with the acid, (c) Dissolve 17.21 g. of pure CeOz or an equiva- 
lent amount of impure oxide in enough sulfuric acid to make the final acid 
concentration 1 N or slightly under. Pure ceric oxide must be heated with 
hot concentrated sulfuric acid in excess to convert it into the sulfate; the latter 
dissolves upon dilution of the solution. Crude oxide is transposed to the 
sulfate by heating at 120° C. with 1 : 1 sulfuric acid, (d) Dissolve 54.83 g. 
of (NH4)2Ce(N03)5 in. 0.5-1 N H 2 S 04 and make up to 1 liter with the acid. 
If applications are anticipated that nitrate would interfere with, the nitrate 
may be expelled by evaporating and heating to fumes of sulfur trioxide before 
diluting to the final volume.^ 

If the solution prepared in any of the foregoing ways deposits insoluble 
matter, the latter should be removed by filtration. Hexanitrato ammonium 
cerate gives promise of being obtainable 90.0% pure or better; the other sub- 
stances are not readily obtainable in a state of purity at present. 

Standardization Against Arsenious Oxide, Gleu^s Procedure} — To the solu- 
tion of the arsenious oxide in sodium hydroxide is added enough sulfuric acid 
to make 20 ml. of 5 N after neutralizing the alkali. Add 0.15 ml. of 0.01 M 
osmium tetroxide (0.2555 g. OBO 4 in 100 ml. of 0.1 N sulfuric acid) and 3 drops 
of 0.01 M o-phenanthroline ferrous sulfate indicator, and dilute to 100 ml. 

‘ G. F. Smith, V. R. Sullivan and 6. Frank, Ind. Eng. Chem., Anal. Ed^, 8, 440 
(1036). 

* K. Gleu, Z. anal. Chem., 95, 305 (1033), 
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Titrate with ceric sulfate to a sharp change from red to pale blue. Free HCl 
is not harmful up to 0.1 N concentration. The end-point is sharper in sulfuric 
acid solution. 

If osmium tetroxide is not available use 5 ml. of 0.005 M iodine mono^ 
chloride catalyst, and have 20 ml. of cone. HCl present per 100 ml. of the 
arsenic solution. Use chloroform or carbon tetrachloride as* indicating layer 
(5 ml.) and titrate to the disappearance of the iodine color from the layer of 
solvent. Alternatively, the solution may be titrated using o-phenanthroline 
ferrous sulfate indicator and ICl catalyst, heating to 50° C. toward the end 
of the titration.^ The color should not return within 1 minute at this tem- 
perature if the end-point has been reached. 

Sodium oxalate may be used as a primary standard, and the conditions of 
titration are as described at the end of the last paragraph (ICl catalyst; tem- 
perature 50° C.). 

Other good standard substances are pure electrolytic iron, the reduced 
solution of a sample of standard iron ore, the solution of pure dried potassium 
ferrocyanide, etc. In these latter instances diphenylamine, o-phenanthroline 
ferrous sulfate, erio green, etc., may be used as indicators. 

The appliratio7is of standard ceric sulfate are very numerous and include 
the direct or indirect determination of the following: Sb, As, Pb, Ca, Cr, Fe, 

Fe(CN)B , K, Cu, Mo, Na, NOr, Hg^, HNa, H.TeOa, Tl, S.Oa~ Ti, 

U, V, Sn, 1”, and many organic acids, hydroquinones, and other substances.* 
One of the best applications of the reagent is in the titration of ferrous iron 
in the presence of HCl, SnCU and HgzCla after reduction by stannous chloride. 
The indicators erio green, erio glaucine and o-phenanthroline ferrous sulfate 
are especially suitable for this titration. 

Diphenylamine Indicator Solution. — Melt 1 g. of diphenylamine (m.p. 
52.9° C,), add 100 ml. of cone. H2SO4 and shake the mixture for 15-30 seconds.* 
One to 3 drops (0.05 ml.) of this solution serve for the titration of ferrous 
solution with potassium dichromate (0.1 N) or the reverse. The solution 
titrated should contain 5 ml. of cone. H2SO4 or 10 ml. cone. HCl per 150-200 
ml., and 15 ml. of a mixture of 150 ml. cone. H2S04 and 150 ml. cone. H3PO4, 
sp.gr. 1,7 per liter, Knop ^ gave 0.05 ml. as the correction to be subtracted 
from the volume of the 0.1 N dichroraate. This was not confirmed by Bren- 
necke who found no correction.* 

The correction depends upon the conditions of reaction; the amounts of 
correction for very dilute solutions have been determined and tabulated,* 
The uncertainty of the correction may be avoided by using oxidized indicator 

* Willard and Young, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 5^ 3260 (1933). 

*FDr details see N. H. Furman, Chapter II, Neuere massanalytische Methoden, 
Vol. X3UC111, Ma^osches Scries, F. Enke, Stuttgart, 1937. Translated by Oesper, 

D. Van Nostrand Co.. New York. G. F. Smith, Ceric Sulfate. Publication of G. F. 
Smith Chemical Co., Rumbus, 0. Fhilena Young, J. Chem. Ed., 11, 466 (1934), 

* Improved method of prej^ation due to H. M. State, Ind. Eng. Chem., Anal. 
Ed., 8, 250 (1936). 

^ J. Knop, J. Am. Chem. Soa, 46 , 263 (1924). 

* Op. cit. Neuerc massanalytische Methoden. 

* Tables of corrections are given in Neuere massanalytische Methoden, Chap. VI. 

E. Brennecke. This book is available in English translation by Oesper, D. Van 
Nostrond Co., New York. 
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solution.^” A 0.1% solution of the indicator is prepared by dissolving 0.1 g. 
in 10 ml. of cone. H 2 SO 4 and adding 00 ml. of glacial acetic acid. The equiva- 
lent of 100 ml. of 0.01 M indicator is oxidized with 25 ml. of 0.1 N K 2 Cr 207 
after dilution to 300 ml. After the oxidizing agent has been slowly added^ 
8 ml. of 0.1 N ferrous sulfate are added. The resulting green solution is 
allowed to stand' 3-4 days and the solution is siphoned away from the green 
precipitate which is the oxidized indicator. Centrifuging is effective for re- 
covery of the product. The green precipitate is shaken with 100 ml. of water. 
Then 0.5 ml. of this suspension is equivalent in coloring power to 0,3 ml. of 
0.01 M indicator. Such indicator solution gives a reliable blank or correction 
in titrations of chromium and vanadium with 0.025 N FeSOa, 0.03 ml. of 
reagent per 0.1 ml. of indicator. 

Diphenylamine Sulfonic Acid, Indicator Solution. — For use with 0.1 N 
solutions prepare the indicator stock solution by treating 0.32 g. of barium 
diphenylamine sulfonate in 100 ml. of water with 1 ml. of none. H 2 SO 4 . The 
barium sulfate is removed by decanting the solution. In titrating ferrous 
solution there should be present 5 ml. of H 3 PO 4 , sp.gr. 1.70 and 5 ml. of cone. 
HCl or H 28 O 4 per 150-200 ml. and 0.3 ml. of the indicator. 

Oxidized diphenylamine sulfonic acid may be prepared for use in titrations 
with very dilute solutions. See references under Diphenylamine. The di- 
phenylamine sulfonic acid indicator has the advantages that tungsten and 
mercuric ion do not interfere with its use; the color change is brilliant and 
sharp.^^ 

Diphenylbemidine, The indicator solution is prepared like that of di- 
phenylamine, and its uses are similar; the solution is not as stable as that of 
diphenylamine. 

Erioglaucine A {&r Alphazurinef Schultz No, S06) and Eriognen B, 

The use of these indicators in titrations with potassium permanganate was 
proposed by Knop,*^ and with ceric sulfate by Furman and Wallace.^* Either 
substance is dissolved in water to give a 0 . 1 % solution of indicator ( 0.1 g. per 
100 ml.). If from 0.5 to 1 ml. of the indicator is used the correction amounts 
to about 0.02 ml. of 0.1 N ceric sulfate or potassium permanganate. The 
indicators are especially useful in the titration of ferrocyanide with either 
reagent, or in the titration of ferrous solutions with ceric sulfate. Other indi- 
cators of the triphenylmethane series are satisfactory.^^ 

Fehling’s Solution. For Determination of Sugar, — (a) Copper sulfate 
solution. Dissolve 34.639 g. of CUSO 4 - 5 H 2 O in water and dilute to 500 ml. 
(5) Alkaline tartrate solution. Dissolve 173 g. of Rochelle salts and 125 g. of 
KOH in water and dilute to 500 ml, (The Assoc, Off. Agr. Chem. Methods 
gives 50 g. KOH instead of 125 g.) Equal volumes of solutions (a) and (b) 
are mixed immediately before the solution is used. 

Ferrous Sulfate, Standard. Reagent for Nitric Acid Determinations. 

A, Reagent to Be Used in Titration of Nitric Add in Sulfuric Acid, Oleum, 
efc.— 176,6 g. of Fe 804 " 7 H 20 are dissolved in 400 ml. of water and 500 ml. 

Willard and Young, Ind. Eng. Chem., Anal. Ed., 5, 154 (1933). 

« Kolthoff and Sarver, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 52, 4l7ft (1930); 53, 2902, 2906 (1931). 

^ J. Knop, Z. anal. Chem., 77, 111 (1929); Knop and Kubelaova, ibid., 77, 125 
(1929); also B5, 401 (1931); FHjraan and Wallace, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 52, 2347 (1930). 

^ For a review see E. Brennek^ Neuere massanalytische Methoden, Chap. VI, 
tranal. by Oesper, D. Van Nostrand Co., New York. 
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of 60% H 2 BO 4 (1 vol. of 66® B6 acid per 1 voL of HjO) are added with constant 
stirring and the solution, cooled if necessary, is made up to IQOO ml. One 
ml. is equivalent to approximately 0.02 g. HNOs, the exact value being deter- 
mined by standardization. 

B. Reagent for Titration of Mfric m Phosphoric or Arsenic Acid . — Ferrous 
sulfate is made by dissolving 264.7 g. FeS 04 * 7 H 20 in 500 ml. of water; 50 ml. 
of 66® B 6 -H 2 S 04 (93.2%) are added and the solution is made up to 1000 ml. 
The exact concentration is determined by titrating a known amount of nitric 
acid in phosphoric or arsenic acid, warming to 40 or 50® C. 

Ferrous Ammonium Sulfate.— The 0.1 N solution contains 39.213 g. of 
(NH4)2804'FeS()4’6H20 per liter. Dissolve 39.5 g. of the salt in water and 
add enough sulfuric acid to prevent hydrolysis (as much as 10 ml. per liter 
may be present). Relatively permanent solutions may be prepared by storing 
them under hydrogen, nitrogen, or carbon dioxide. Standardize by titration 
with standard dichromate, permanganate or ceric sulfate solution. 

Iodine Solution. Standard 0.1 N. — Dissolve 20-25 g. KI in the minimum 
volume of water and add 12.7 g. of iodine (resublimed; theoretical amount 
12.692 g.) and dilute to 1000 ml. after all of the iodine has been dissolved in 
the small volume of KI solution. Preserve in a dark bottle or covered bottle, 
to shield the solution from the action of light. 

Standardization. — Aliquot portions are titrated with standard thiosulfate 
□r with standard arsenite. Alternatively, separate weighed portions of 
primary standard arsenious oxide may be dissolved and titrated. 

For the determination of tin in tin plate an iodine solution is adjusted so 
that 1 ml. equals 0.0579 g. of tin. Then if a sample with a total surface of 
8 sq. in. is taken, 1 ml. of the iodine solution is equivalent to 0.1 pound of tin 
per base box. Starch is used as the indicator. 

Nitric Acid Standard-Ferrous Sulfate Method for Nitrates. — Standardiza- 
tion of the acid. 11.6 g. of standard potassium nitrate, equivalent to about 
9.6 g. of NaNOs are dissolved and made to volume in a 100<ml. weighing bottle 
and 10 ml. are placed in the Devarda flask, reduced and the ammonia distilled 
and its value in terms of H2SO4, KNO3 and NaNOs is stated on the bottle. 
Temperature must be noted, for the solution expands or contracts 0.029 ml. 
per degree centigrade above or below the temperature at the time of stand- 
ardization. 

o-Phenonthroline-Ferrous Sulfate Indicator.^^ — A 0.025 molar ferrous sul- 
fate solution is treated with enough o-phenanthroline monohydrate to make 
the solution 0.075 M in o-phenanthroline (Mol. wt. Ci2HgN2-H20 = 198.2). 
With 0.1 N solutions the indicator correction is negligible. The indicator is 
especially suited for titrations with ceric sulfate; it may also be used in per- 
manganate titrations, or for titration of bichromate with ferrous sulfate; in 
the reverse titration the change is sluggish at the end-point. 

Potaasium Bromate. — This substance is readily obtained pure by recrystal- 
lization and drying at 150® C. For an 0.1 N solution the theoretical weight, 
2.7835 g. (l/60th mol. wt.) is dissolved and made up to 1 liter. The solution 
is stable if prepared from a pure specimen; its best uses are in the determination 

Wslden, Hammett and Chapman, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 53, 3908 (1981); 55, 2649 
(1933); also 56; 57 (1934). Willard and Young, ibid., 55, 3260 (1933). 
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of arsenic, antimony and organic substances, the latter by bromination. See 
Chapters on Antimony and Arsenic. 

Potassium Dichronuite. — Many manufacturers supply reagent grade po- 
tassium dichromate of sufficient purity to be used as a primary standard.^^ 
The material is fused at the lowest possible temperature, then broken up and 
dried finally at 100-110° C. For a tenth normal solution l/60th of the gram, 
molecular weight, or 4.003 g., is dissolved in water and made up to one liter. 
The solution is very stable if care is taken to exclude reducing substances. 

If it is necessary to standardize the potassium dicliromate solution the 
following methods may be recommended: 

(1) Against Pure Iron . — About 0.25 g. of pure iron (electrolytic or pre- 
pared from iron carbonyl) is dissolved in an Erlenmeyer flask provided with 
a Bunsen valve. The air is displaced from the flask before adding the iron 
by treating 2 g. of sodium bicarbonate with 20 ml. of 5 N sulfuric acid. The 
metal is dropped in and a rubber stopper with the valve is inserted. When the 
reaction has ceased, the ferrous solution is titrated with potassium bichromate, 
after the addition of 0.3 ml. of 0.01 M diphenylaminc sodium sulfate as indi- 
cator, and 10 ml. of phosphoric acid specific gravity 1.37 (1 volume of cone, 
phosphoric acid, sp.gr. 1.70+ one volume of water). The titration must be 
slow near the end-point which is a change to purplish or blue-violet. 

Other indicators may be used as, for example, one drop of 1% diphenyl- 
amine solution, etc. Alternatively, the external or spot-plate method may be 
used in which case no phosphoric acid is added to the iron solution, and the 
indicator is 1% potassium ferricyanide placed in drops on a white tile (spot- 
plate) provided with depressions. The end-point is, of course, found when a 
small drop taken from the solution fails to produce a blue color with a drop 
of the ferricyanide. 

Since it is difficult to exclude air perfectly from the iron solution, one may 
reduce the iron after it has been dissolved by adding stannous chloride in 
slight excess to the hot solution, followed by 10 ml. of saturated mercuric 
chloride solution after the iron solution has been cooled and diluted to 150 ml. 
If the solution contains mercuric salt, sodium diphcnylamine sulfonate indi- 
cator or the spot-plate method should be used. 

(2) Against Standard Iron Ore . — A standard iron ore secured from the 
U. S. Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C., may be used as a primary 
standard. The advantage of such procedure is that the standard contains the 
same substances in approximately the same percentages as many typical ores. 
For accurate work a chamber burette should be used ; the graduations from 
75-90 ml. are in tenths and from 00 to 100 ml. in twentieths of a ml. A titra- 
tion of 90 to 100 ml. of N/5 solution would require 0.0 to 1.1 g. of iron or half 
of this amount for N/10 solution. If the ore contains 69% of iron a sample of 

1X^ = 1.45 (approx.) g. would be suitable for N/5 solution. The solution, 


reduction and titration of the sample are performed as described in the chapter 
on Iron. 

The iron value of the solution per ml, is : 

1 ml, =» % Je X Wt ^B amp je dichromate used in the titration. 


Willard and Young, Ind. Eng. Chem., Anal. Ed. 7, 57 (1935). 
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Potassiam lodate. — The analytical reagent grade material may often be 
relied on to be 99.8 pure or better. The substance is readily purified by 
recrystallization from water and drying at 180° C. It is one of the most useful 
standard substances since thiosulfate may be standardized against it; also it 
will serve in the field of acidimetry. In the latter case weighed samples or 
aliquot portions of a standard solution of the iodate are treated with excess of 
KI solution and neutral sodium thiosulfate and methyl red indicator is added 
and the solution is titrated with the acid to be standardized. One ml. of N 
acid = 0.035669 g. KlOa. Each ml. of N/10 (M/60) potassium iodate solution 
is equivalent to 1 ml. of 0.1 N acid. The standardization of thiosulfate is 
described under sodium thiosulfate. 

A standard solution of potassium iodate may be used to determine a very 
great variety of inorganic or organic substances. It is especially useful for 
sulfur in steel, arsenic, antimony, copper (indirect through cuprous thiocyar 
nate), hydrazine, etc. The titrations are made under “ iodine monochloride 
conditions '' in 4-6 M HCl solution. Ten ml. of 0.005 M ICl is used as a 
catalyst, and a layer of CHCls (10 ml. as indicator). Disappearance of the 
iodine color from the chloroform layer marks the end-point; the titrations are 
made in a glass stoppered bottle.^ 

The iodine monochloride is prepared by dissolving 0.279 g. KI and 0.178 g. 
KIO3 in 250 ml. of water and adding 250 ml. of cone. HCl. The solution is 
adjusted by adding dilute KI or KIO3 to equivalence as indicated by chloro- 
form or potentioinetrically. The solution is 0.005 M in ICl. 

Potassium Permanganate. — Convenient strengths to use for standard solu- 
tions are N/5, N/10, or N/20. 

Since commercial pota.ssiuin permanganate is seldom or never pure and 
since the substance reacts with organic matter or other reducing agents that 
may be present in distilled water, it is necessary to prepare the solution em- 
pirically and to standardize it. 

Pn'paraixon , — One mole of potassium permanganate is equivalent to 5H. 
Therefore l/5th of the molecular weight or 31.60 g. is needed for 1 liter of 
normal solution, or 3.160 g. would be needed for one liter of N/10 solution. 
It is advisable to use more than the theoretical amount, namely 3.25 g. 

This quantity of the salt is dissolved in one liter of hot water. After 
standing twelve hours or longer, the solution is either siphonized through 
glass, or filtered through asbestos in order to free it from manganese dioxide 
which catalyzes the decomposition of the reagent. The solution should be 
shielded from the action of light by using a dark bottle or a suitable covering 
for the bottle. 

(a) Standardization Agaimi Sodium Oxalate .— process has been 
investigated at the National Bureau of Standards/^ and it is recommended 
that the McBride procedure^’ be replaced by the following recommended 
procedure. 

G. 5. Jamieson, Volumetric Iodate Methods, Chem. Catalog Co., 1926. 

If the siphoning process is used, the solution is allowed to stand in a tall cylinder 
until the Mn02 has setded. The solution is siphoned off without disturbing the sedi- 
ment. 

Fowler and Bright, J. Research Natl. Bur. Standards, 15, 493 (^935). 

McBride, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 34, 393 (1912). 
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Procedure , — Transfer 0.3 g. of sodium oxalate (dried at 106° C.) to a 600-ml. 
beaker. Add 250 ml. of diluted sulfuric acid (5:95) previously boiled for 
10 to 15 minutes and then cooled to 27^3^* C. Stir until the oxalate has dis- 
Bolved. Add 39 to 40 ml. of 0.1 N potassium permanganate at a rate of 25 
to 35 ml. per minute while stirring slowly. Let stand until the pink color 
disappears (about 45 seconds). Heat to 55 to 60° C. and complete the titra- 
tion by adding permanganate until a faint pink color persists for 30 seconds. 
Add the last 0.5 to 1 ml, dropwise with particular care to allow each drop to 
become decolorized before the next is introduced. 

Determine the excess of permanganate required to impart a pink color to 
the solution. This can be done by matching the color by adding permanganate 
to the same volume of the boiled and cooled diluted sulfuric acid at 55° to 
60° C. This correction usually amounts to 0.03 to 0.05 ml. 

In potcntiometric titrations the correction is negligible if the end-point is 
approached slowly. 


Equation : 2KMn04+ 5Na2C204+ 8H2SO4 = K2SO4+ 2MnS04 


+ 8H2O+10COr 


2 


HnCaO 

“2 



The equivalent weight of sodium oxalate is, therefore, one-half of its molec- 
134 * . 

ular weight or -—=67. The weight of sodium oxalate used divided by nil. of 
2 

permanganate required, equals weight of sodium oxalate equivalent to 1 ml. 
of the permanganate, and this quantity divided by 0.067 gives the normality 
of the solution. Illustration: 0.2060 g. of sodium oxalate require 30.69 ml. 

permanganate, ~ ; then “——^ = 0.1002 normal. 

(6) Slmdardization Against Iron or Iron Compounds , — If pure iron or pure 
ferric oxide or a standard iron ore of suitable composition is available, a solu- 
tion containing a suitable quantity of iron (about 0.2 g.) is prepared, iron is 
reduced to the ferrous state and titrated with potassium permanganate. (See 
Procedure for Standardization of Potassium Bichromate against Iron.) If 
the solution contains hydrochloric acid, a suitable quantity of Zimmermann- 
Reinhardt mixture must be added before the titration. (See Chapter on 
Iron.) 

(c) Standardization Against Arsenious Oxide , — Portions of a standard 
arsenite solution measured from the burette or a pipette (see section on stand- 
ard arsenite solution) may be titrated with permanganate, or weighed samples 
of .2 g. each of arsenious oxide may be dissolved in alkali and acidified. 

(1) Langes Procedure .'^ — Add enough acid to make the solution 0.5-2N 
in hydrochloric acid or at least 0.5 N in sulfuric acid. Add 1 g. of sodium 
chloride and 1 drop of about 1/400 N iodide or iodate solution and titrate with 
potassium permanganate. If the solution contains no chloride it should be 
warmed to 40-50° and titrated after adding one drop of the catalyst. 

(2) Glenns Froceiure,** — The Solution prepared as described under (1) 
should be acidified with 20-30 ml. of 5 N sulfuric acid and two drops of 0.01 M 


Lang, Z. anoig. allgem. Chem., 152, 197 (1926). 
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osmium tetroxide solution added as a catalyst. The titration with potassium 
permanganate is then made. 

Sodium Thiosulfate. Used in Copper Determinations. — 7.5 g. of the salt, 
Na 2 S 209 ‘ 5 H 20 , are dissolved and made up to 2 liters with water. The solu- 
tion is standardized against a copper solution containing 1 g. of pure copper 
per liter, or 0.001 g. Cu per ml. The amount of copper used in the titration 
should be approximately equal to that in the ore, and all other conditions 
should be the same. For high grade ores and crude copper the standard solu- 
tion should be ten times as strong as that above described. The copper 
solution is made slightly ammoniacal then acidified with acetic acid. Pure 
sodium or potassium iodate is added and the iodine liberated is titrated with 
the thiosulfate solution. See Chapter on Copper. 

Sodium Thiosulfate, Standard 0.1 N Solution for General Analysis. — 
Sodium thiosulfate reacts with iodine as follow^s: 

l2”l“Na2S203 = 2NaI-|“Na2S40|i. 

One gram molecule of the thiosulfate is equivalent to 1 gram atom of iodine. 

248 15 

For 1 liter of 0.1 N sodium thiosulfate 0.1 mole, or — — -24.815 g. of 

NazSzOa '51120 is required; generally an excess — 25 g. of the reagent salt — is 
used; if 5 or 10 liters is prepared, 125 or 250 g. would be weighed out. The 
material is dissolved in hot distilled water that has just been boiled to remove 
CO 2 . For each liter, 0.1 g. of NazCOa should be added to the water. When 
prepared in this way the solution requires little or no aging (to allow CO 2 to 
be used up and sulfur to settle] ; otherwise the solution has to stand a vr eek 
or 10 days. 

Standardization , — Iodine sublimed from a mixture of lime and K1 and then 
resublimed may bb used for standardization. Pure potassium iodate or pure 
potassium dichromate may be weighed and allowed to liberate an equivalent 
amount of iodine from KI. If the resublimcd iodine is used, the procedure is 
as follows: Dissolve 2-3 g. of pure KI in ml. of water in a weighing bottle, 
stopper, let come to room temperature and weigh. Add 0.5 g. of the iodine, 
allow temperature to come to that of the room and reweigh, the increase due 
to iodine dissolved being noted. Open the bottle under 200 ml. of water con- 
taining 1 g. of KI and titrate. Divide wt. of iodine by ml. of thiosulfate to 
get wt. of iodine per ml. and divide the latter by the milliequivalent of iodine, 
0.12692 to find the normality of the thiosulfate solution. 

Dichromate and Other Standard Substances. — For 0.1 N solutions w^eigh 
4.9035 g. KaCrjO; or 3.5669 g. KlOa per liter, or proportionately smaller quan- 
tities for or 3^ liter. Measure an appropriate volume of either 0.1 N solu- 
tion into water containing 2-3 g. KI and 10 ml. dilute HCl per 200 ml. The 
acid solution should be freed of dissolved air (previous boiling, or treatment 
with CO 2 ). The iodine liberated is titrated with the thiosulfate solution. 
A glass-stoppered Erlenmeyer flask is convenient for storing the mixture for 
the period of 5-10 minutes that is necessary to complete the liberation of 
iodine. Pure potassium bromate may be used instead of the dichromate or 
the iodate. A previously standardized permanganate solution may be used 
to standardize the thiosulfate, but the process is less direct than the ones 
involying the weighing of pure standard substances. Ceric sulfate may only 
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be used in the reverse titration : A measured volume of the thiosulfate is diluted 
to 10 times its volume, 2 to 3 g. of KI and some starch indicator are added, 
and the mixture is titrated with the standard ceric solution. 

Starch Solution. — See Section 1 of this Chapter. 

Stannous Chloride Solution. — The reagent is prepared by dissolving 2 g. 
of stannous chloride crystals in hot cone. HCl and making up to 1 liter. The 
solution should be kept in a dark bottle provided with burette and attachments 
for excluding air. (See Fig, 58, p. 485.) The solution is protected from the 
oxygen of the air by passing the latter through alkaline pyrogallnl when solu- 
tion is transferred to the burette. It is advisable to restandardize every ten or 
fifteen days. One ml. of the solution is equivalent to about 0.001 g. of iron. 

IV ORGANIC REAGENTS 

In this section are given data on the better known organic precipitants for 
inorganic ions, together with a few color test reagents.^^ 

In the following partial list of the elements there is given for each element 
a selection of reagents or color tests. The reagents are then considered in 
alphabetical order. 

Selected List of Reagents for the Detection or the Determination of 

Certain Elements 

Element Reagents 

Aluminum Aluminon 

Oxine 

Antimony ....... .Phenylthiohydantoic 

acid 

Beryllium .Oxine 

Quinalizarin 

Bismuth Cupferron 

Di m ercaptothi □ diazol 
Dithizone 
Cupferron 

Cadmium Diphenylcarbazide 

' Phenyltrimethyl- 
ammonium iodide 
Oxinc 

Calcium Picrolonic acid 

Chromium s-Diphenylcarbazi de 

Cobalt Nitroao beta naphthol 

Rubeanic acid 

Copper or-Benzoinoxime 

C^forron 
p-Dimethylami n o- 
benzylidene rhodanin 
Dithizone 
Rubeanic acid 
Salicylaldoxime 

Fluoride Triphenyltihchloride 

Iron Cupferron 

Lead Dit^one 

Dimercaptothiodiazol 
Picrolonic add 
Salicylaldoxime 

^ A new impetus to work in this field was given by F. Feigl's systematic discuBsiOn 
of the organic functional mupinra that tend to make reagents more specific; Feigl's 
views are sumnuirized in his i)ook, ^^Qualitative Analyse mit Hilfe von TQpfelreak- 


Element 

Reagents 

Magnesium .... 

, . .p-NitroV)cnzeneazo- 
resordnol 

Oxine 

MercuT}*^ 

. . .Diphenylcarbazide 
Dithizone 

Molybdenum . . 

. . .oc-Benzoin oxime 

Nickel 

. . . d-Bcnzildioximc 
Dimethylglyoxime 


Rubeanic acid 
Salicylaldoxime 

Nitrate 

. . . Diphenylamine sul- 
fonic add 


Nitron 

Palladium 

. . .p-Dlmcthylamino 
■ 1 . !• .1 . 1 _ 1 


bcnzylidene rhodanin 
Dimethylglyoxime 

a-Nitroso /9-Naphthol 

---1 - - !- - 


Potassium 

. . Dipicrylamine 

Rhenium 

. .Nitron 

Silver 

. ,p-Dimethvlamino 
benzylidcne rhodanin 

Sulfur (Sulfate) . 

. . Benzidine 

Thorium 

. . Cupferron 

Tin 

. .Cupferron 

Titanium 

. .Cupferron 

Tungsten 

. .Cinchonine 

Van^um 

. . Cupferron 

Zinc 

. .Oxine 


Dithizone 

Zirconium 

. .Phenylarsonic acid 
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Reagents. — Aluminon , — Ammonium salt of aurin tricarboxylic acid* 
C 22 H 2 aOtNsi Mol. Wt. 473.42, A 0,1% solution of the substance in water is 
used as reagent. The lake is formed in faintly acid solution (acetic acid 
acetate buffer) then ammonia and ammonium carbonate are added. Iron and 
phosphate should be absent. Beryllium gives a lake similar to the red one 
formed by aluminum. See the Chapter on Aluminum.** 

Benzidine. — Benzidine hydrochloride is added to the neutral or slightly 
acid solution of the sulfate; the precipitate is filtered, washed with water and 
the moist precipitate is suspended in water and the sulfuric acid liberated by 
hydrolysis at 50° is titrated with sodium hydroxide. For details see Chapter 
on Sulfur; also Chapter on Water Analysis (Vol II). 

a-Benzoin Oxime. — Dissolve 2 g. of the reagent in 100 ml. of alcohol. In 
aminoniacal tartrate solution the reagent separates copper from Co, Ni, Fe, 
Al, Pb; the precipitate Cu(Ci 4 Hn 02 N) contains 22.01% Cu if dried at 110 ° C. 
In acid solution the reagent precipitates only Mo'^^, W, Pd, Cr^^, and Ta, 
Chromium and vanadium do not interfere if reduced to the tri- and quadriva- 
lent states, respectively. A solution containing 5 % of sulfuric acid by volume 
is preferable. The molybdenum precipitate is carefully charred while moist 
in a platinum crucible, and the oxide, M 0 O 3 , is brought to constant weight 
after heating at 500-525° C. in a muffle. (See Molybdenum Chapter for 
Procedure.) 

Copper is precipitated from hot ammoniacal solution. A maximum of 
about 0.05 g. of copper should be present and 10 ml. of reagent (0.2 g.) should 
be required. The voluminous green precipitate is collected on a weighed 
filtering crucible, washed thoroughly with hot 1 % ammonia and finally with 
2 or 3 small portions of hot alcohol to remove any excess of reagent. The 
precipitate is dried to constant weight at 110 ° C. 

Cupferron , — Ammonium | 8 -nitrosophenylhydroxylaminc. C sHjN (N 0)- 

ONH 4 , Mol. Wt. 155.15. The aqueous solution of the reagent is not very stable; 
it is best to use a fresh cold 5 or 6 % solution. (The solution rapidly darkens, 
but may be used for precipitations for a few days after its preparation.) The 
reagent is not a specific one, for it gives quantitative or subsiantial precipita- 
tions of the following in acid solutions: Cu, Ag, Pb, Hg, Sn, Fe“^ Ti, Zr, 
Cb, Ta, Th, Ce, W. Arsenic and antimony are partially precipitated 
if trivalent, but not if quinquivalent. In general the reagent is usrful for 
certain separations, or for determinations after preliminary separations. The 
precipitates can not be weighed directly, but must be transferred to the corre- 
sponding oxides by cautious ignition at the proper temperature. 

The chief uses of cupferron arc: The separation of iron and other pre- 
cipitable ions from Al, Cr, Mn, Ni, Zn and phosphoric acid; separation of 
from separation of Cb and Ta from other substances; the determination 
of any precipitable element after the preliminary separations have been made. 

tionen,'' 2nd ed., J. Springer, 1035. Also Ind. Eng. Chem., Anal. Ed., 8, 401 (1936). 
For systematic reviews of ihe properties of organic reagents see: ‘^Organic Reagents for 
Metals, by the staff of Hopkin and Williams, Ltd., London, 1936; and for summaries 
with literature references: W. E. White, ct al., Lange's Handbook of Chemistry; also 
John H, Yoe, Chemical Rubber Co. Handbook. 

•* Hammett and Sottery, J. Am. Chem. Soc» 47, 142 (1925) : Yoe, ibid., 54, 1022 
(1932); Cox, Schwartz, Honn and Unangst, Ind. Eng. Chem., Anal. Ed., 24, 403 (1932), 
M H. B. Knowles, J. Research Natl. Bur. Standards, 9, 1 (1932). 
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Dimercuptothiodiaxol. — The reagent is prepared by the interaction of car- 
bon disulfide and hydrazine hydrate: 

N N 

If II . 

HS— C C— SH. It is non-specific, but very sensitive for bismuth, copper 
\ / 
s 

and lead. Dissolve 0.7 g. in 35 ml. of 0.1 N KOH for use as a reagent.*^ 
p-Dimethylammoberuylidenerhodanine. — The best solvent for the reagent 
is acetone. Silver, cuprous, mercury, gold, platinum and palladium solutions 
give precipitates with the reagent.’* 

H-N C = 0 

I I 

Formula: S=C C = C-C.H<-N(CH3)2; Mol. wt. 264.35.*' 

\ / I 

S H 

A 0.03 g. per 100 ml. solution is used. The reagent is useful for the colori- 
metric determination of traces of silver. Soft glass should not be used for 
extremely dilute silver solutions (about 1 p.p.m.) because of adsorption of 
Ag"*" by the vessel. 

Dimethylglyoxijm . — CHa-C-C-'CHa, Mol wt. 116,12. 

II II 

N N 

I I 

0 0 

I I 

H H 

Nickel is the only element that gives a definite weighable compound with the 
reagent, Ni(C4H7N202)2; palladium may be precipitated quantitatively by the 
reagent, but the precipitate must be ignited to give the metal. Bismuth, 
cobalt and certain other ions give delicate color reactions with the reagent. 
A 1 or 2% solution of the compound in hot alcohol is used as reagent. For 
details see chapter on Nickel. 

Diphenylaminemlfonic Acid. — Mix 0.512 g. of the barium salt in 125 ml. 
water with 0.117 g. of anhydrous NaiSO. in a little water. Filter off the barium 
sulfate and dilute the filtrate to 250 ml. The solution is 0.006 M. Unknown 
and standard nitrate solutions should contain from 0.1-5 mg. nitrate and 10 g. 
KCl per liter. To 10 ml. of nitrate-KCl solution is added 10 ml. concentrated 
HjSOt and after cooling, 0.1 ml. of 0.006 M sodium diphenylamine sulfonate. 
The colors are compared. The procedure is empirical and is a test for oxidizing 
power. A pretreatment of the solution to be tested with ammonium chloride 
is necessary if nitrite is present. A 100 ml. sample of solution plus 0.5 g. NH4CI 
is boiled down to 25 ml. and made up to the original volume after adding 0.6 g. 
KCl." 

** Dubsky and Okii, Z. anal. Chem., 96, 267 (1934). 

"Feiid, Knimholz and Rajmann, Mikrochem., 9, 165 (1931); Kolthoff, J. Am. 
Chem. Soc., 52, 2222 (19%); Schoonover. J. Researoh Natl. Bur. Standards, 15 , 277 (1935). 
" Kolthoff and Noponen, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 55, 1448 (1933). 
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Diphenylecrbazide. — Dissolve 0.2 g. of the eompound in 10 ml. of glacial 
acetic acid and dilute to 100 ml. with 95% alcohol. The reagent is unstable 
and should be prepared daily or every few days (latter for O test). For 
chromate, 25 ml. of the solution to be tested is treated with 2 ml. of the reagent. 
If the chromate solution contains a slight amount of acetic acid, as little as 1 
part of chromate in 71X10* parts of solution can be detected. The color is 
violet for small amounts and reddish for large. Cadmium, copper and mercury 
give similar colors in neutral solution.^* 

yN=N-C.H( 

Dithizone. — Dipheuylthiocarbazone. C = S . Mol. wt. 

\nH-NH-C,H5 

25l).32, Stock solution: 0.1 g. dithizone in 100 ml. of chloroform. The 
reagent may be used for the sensitive detection of Pb, Zn, Hg, Ag, Sn, Cd, Cu, 
Co, Ni, Mn, Tl, Bi. Only Pb, T1 and Bi are extracted from an amrooniacal 
cyanide solution by the reagent. (Sec Chapter on Ijead.) In the absence of 
interfering ions the reagent is very sensitive for zinc.^* 

Dipicrylamine. — Hexanitrodiphenylamine. Mol. wt. 439.22. The rea- 
gent forms slightly soluble salts with K, Rb and Cs, but not with Li, Na, Mg 
and Ca. The ammonium salt is more soluble than the potassium salt. The 
magnesium or the sodium salt of dipicrylamine is used as reagent. In the 
presence of very large quantities of sodium the potassium salt must be dissolved 
and reprecipitated.^ 

Preparation of the Reagent. — The commercial ammonium salt is dissolved 
in hot water, filtered, and the free acid is precipitated with sulfuric acid filtered 
and washed. The yellow free acid is heated with an aqueous suspension of 
magnesium carbonate, and the dark red solution is filtered and converted into 
the sodium salt with concentrated salt solution. Fifty grams of the sodium 
salt are dissolved in 10 liters of water, impurities allowed to settle, and the free 
acid is again precipitated by dil. sulfuric acid. The acid is converted into the 
sodium or magnesium salt of 0.2 to 0.5 N concentration. (Mol. wts. 
NaCiaHiOisN? = 462.2; Mg(Ci 2 H 4 Oi 2 N 7)2 = 900.73). Deierminoiwn: The po- 
tassium solution should be neutral; a 25% excess of reagent should be added. 
The precipitate is collected on a Jena G 4 filtering crucible, transferring the 
last traces of precipitate to the crucible with ice-cold distilled water, and the 
precipitate is washed once with the latter, then with a solution of the potassium 
salt ( 0.5 g. of KC 12 H 4 O 12 N 7 per liter). Finally it is washed once more with 
a little ice water, then dried at 100° C. for 1 hour. The weight of ppt. X0.08191 
gives weight of potassium found. 

Notbb. — I f the potassium solution contains phosphate the sodium reagent rather 
than the magnesium one must be used. 

Sulfates do not interfere. 

The reagent is recovered os follows: The potassium salt is dissolved in acetone, and 
the free acid is precipitated bv adding sulfuric acid (dilute). The precipitate is washed, 
and transposed into the sodium or the magnesium reagent of proper concentration 
(0.2 to 0.5 N). 

Stover, J. Am. Cbem. Soc., 50 , 2363 (1928); Scott, ibid., 51 , 3351 (1920); Kolthoff. 
Chem. Weekblad., 21 , ^ (1924); Tougarinoff, Ann. Soc. Sci. BruxeUes, 50 , B, 164 
(1930) through C. A., 25 , 1456 (1931). 

** Hibbard, Ind. Eng. Chem., Anal. Ed. 9, 127 (1937). 

Winkel and Maas, An^w. Chem., 49 , 827 (1936). 
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B'Hydroxytpiinolim.—^?^ Oxine* 

M/ron.— DiphenylendoanilDhydrotriftZole, C 20 H 16 N 4 . Forms nitron ni- 
trate, CmHuN 4 -HN 03 , containing 16.52% NOj. A 10% solution of nitron 
in 0.1 N acetic acid is used. 10-12 ml. of the reagent will precipitate 0.1 g. of 
nitrate. The reagent also precipitates perrhenate and may be used for the 
quantitative estimation of rhenium, 

a~N\troso fi-Naphthol. — A saturated solution of the reagent in 50% acetic 
acid is used. For 100 ml. of solution 2 g. of reagent are added to 100 ml. of 
hot 50% acid, and the undissolvcd excess is filtered off after cooling the solution. 
This quantity of reagent is required per 0.1 g. of cobalt. Palladium, iron and 
copper also react with the reagent. 

Oxine. E-Hydroxyquinotine. Orthohydroxyquinoline,—TiitMTRi?. 2.5 g. 
of the reagent with 5 ml. of glacial acetic acid and made up to 100 ml. with hot 
water. After cooling and filtering the reagent is 0.15-0.2 M; 1 ml. of it should 
precipitate about 1.5 mg. of Al; 2.25 mg. of Mg, etc. 

The reagent is used at present primarily for separation and determination 
of Al, Be, Mg, Zn, Cd and Bi, but it is non-specific and precipitates many other 
ions under various conditions. In mineral acid solutions no ions are precipi- 
tated by the reagent. In acetic acid-acetate buffer the reagent precipitates: 
Bi, Cd, Cu, Al and Zn. (Also precipitated in acetic acid solution: Ag, Pb, 
Hg(ic), Sb^” Fe(ous or -ic), Ti, Zr, Mn, Co, Ni, U, V, Ta, Cb.) In 
ammoniacal and in sodium hydroxide solution nearly all of the elements that 
are precipitated in acid solution are also insoluble, and in addition Mg, Be, Ca, 
Sr, Ba etc. are precipitated. The reagent is very useful in the separation of 
Al from Be or Mg. In ammoniacalsolution or in ammoniacal peroxide solution 
Al may be separated from phosphate, pervanadate, permolybdate, pertitanate, 
pertantalate, pcrcolumbate, arsenate, fluoride and borate.)’^ 

PhenylaTsuniu Acid, PTopylarsonic Acid, — These substances are almost 
specific reagents for zirconium under certain conditions.^ Propyl arsenic acid 
is suitable for the determination of zirconium in the presence of tin, thorium 
and titanium. The solution should contain 10% of concentrated HCl by 
volume or 4.5% of concentrated H2SO4. Antimony and bismuth interfere. 
The zirconium is weighed as Zr02. A 5% aqueous solution of the reagent is 
used. 

Phenylthiohydantoic Acid. — The reagent is soluble to the extent of about 1% 
in water or alcohol at 20'’ C. About 10 g. dissolve in 100 ml. of water at lOO** C. 
The reagent is much more soluble in acetone than in alcohol or water. From a 
hot slightly ammoniacal solution the reagent separates cobalt quantitatively in 
one operation from As, U, V, Ti, W, Mo, Zn, Mn, Cr, Al, Mg and Ca. Citrate 
may be present to hold iron, etc. in solution. iVom 1-5 mg. of iron and part 
of any nickel present will be found with the cobalt precipitate. In solutions 
alightly acidified with acetic acid the reagent precipitates Cu, Pb, Hg, Cd, 
Bi, Sb quantitatively while Sn, As, and metals not in the HsS group are not 
precipitated. The compositions of the precipitates are variable so that each 

^ Vot details see Lundell and Knowles, J. Research Natl. Bur. Standards, ^ 91 (1929). 

^Rice, Fom and James, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 48 , 895 (1926); Klii^, Tech. Mitt. 
Krupp, 3, 1 (1^) through C. A. n-propyl arsonic acid— Arnold and Chandlee, J. Am. 
Chem. Soc., 57, 8 (1935). 
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metal must be determined by some standard volumetric or gravimetric process 
after destro 3 dng the organic matter.*’ 

Phenyltrimethylammonium Iodide. — Cadmium, in neutral or slightly 
acid solution gives a white crystalline with potassium iodide and the reagent 
of composition [CBHB(CH)aN] 2 Cdl 4 . A 2.5% aqueous reagent is used.** 
Other hydrogen sulfide group metals should be removed by reduction with 
metallic iron. Before precipitation the solution is treated with a few drops of 
sulfurous acid and an excess (5 g.) of Rochelle salt, and potassium iodide 
(2-3 g.). After standing at least 6 hrs. the precipitate is collected on a filtering 
crucible, washed with small portions of a solution containing both KI (0.5%) 
and phenyltrimethylammonium iodide (0.5%). The precipitate is dissolved 
in 2 N ammonia, neutralized and made 1 N in HCl and titrated with potassium 
iodate after adding 5 ml. of 10% KCN solution and starch indicator. When 
the iodide of the precipitate has been converted into iodine cyanide the starch 
end-point (blue to colorless) appears. One ml. of M/40 KIOs =*0.001405 g. Cd. 
since 2 KI 03 = 4I~ = Cd. 

Picrofonic Acid (l-pNitrophenyl-3-Methyl-4-Nitro P3rrazolone). The re- 
agent is soluble in water or alcohol. A 2.5-2.64 g./l. aqueous solution is used 
as reagent. The elements determinable are Cu, Pb, Ca, Mg and Th. Pre- 
cipitates of the composition M*^(CioH70BN4)2*nH20, are formed.®’ Gravi- 
metric, colorimetric and titration methods are used in the final measurement. 

/\/\ 

Qumaltffnic C1DH7NO2 or I I I q_OH 

11 

0 

tinn of zinc from Fc, Al, Ti, Cr, Be, UO. in alkaline tartrate solution ; separa- 
tion of copper from Cd, Mn, Ni, Co etc. The zinc is \reighed in the form of 
Zn(CjoH,02N)s-HjO after drying at 105“ C.*' 

Quinahiarin, — (1,2,5, 8 Tetrahydroxyanthraquinone.) For color tests or 
colorimetric determination of Be, Al, etc. a 0.05% solution of the dye in 0.25 N 
NaOH or an alcoholic solution is used. For details see Chapters on Aluminum 
and Beryllium. Beryllium may be detected in the presence of magnesium since 
the complex of the latter with the reagent is readily oxidized by bromine 
Zr, Ce, Th, La, etc. (rare earths) give a reaction analogous to that of beryllium 
— blue in alkaline solution. 

Subeanic Acid, NHrCS-CS-NHj, which appears to react in the imid form. 


A saturated solution of the compound in alcohol is used as the 

/ sJl 

, 

\nh 

•• Willard and Hall, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 44 , 2219, 2226, 2237, 2253 (1922). 

Pass and Ward, Analyst, 58, 667 (1933). , 

“For Pb: See Hccht, et al., Z. anal. Chem., 95 , 152 (1933); Ca, See Alien, et al., 
Biochem. Z., 265 , 85 (1923); Bottiger, C. A., 29 , 7857 (1935); Mg, See Bottlger, ibid., 
29 , 7869 (1935): Th. See Hecht and Ehrmann, Z. anal. Chem., 100 87 (1935). 

“Ray, et al., MikrBchemie, 17 , 11, 14 (1935); 18 , 89 (1935); Z. anal. Chem., 100 , 
324 (1935). 
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reagent. The compounds of the substance and the ions of copper, lead, cobalt, 
nickel and the platinum metals (Ru, Pd, Pt) may be detected and estimated 
colorimetrioally under proper conditions. Silver and mercurous ions also give 
reactions (black precipitates; sulfides?). 

Saliei/laldoxime,*' CJIi {OH)CHNOH.—A 1 % solution in 5% alcohol is 
used, the substance first being dissolved in the alcohol and diluted. Copper 
is precipitated by the reagent in a solution containing 10 % of glacial acetic 
acid; Ni and Co are precipitated from neutral solution and lead from neutral 
or alkaline solution. The compounds Cu(C 7 Hb 02 N) 3 , NilCTHgOsN)] and 
PbCrHtOiN may be dried at 100° and weighed. Alternatively the precipitate.s 
may be dissolved in sulfuric acid, decomposed by heating in the presence of 
excess ferric sulfate and the ferrous sulfate that is formed may be titrated. 

TAiona/icfe.— jS-Aminonaphthalide, CioH;NH(X)CH 2 kSH. The compound 
is only slightly soluble in water (0.08 g. per 100 ml. at 05° and 0.01 at 20 ° C.). 
It is readily soluble in CgHgOH, glacial acetic acid or concentrated H 2 SO 4 ; 
on warming the last solution decomposes. In 0.2 N nitric or sulfuric acid 
Cu, Ag, Au, Hg, Sn, As, Sb, Bi, Pt and Pd give precipitates. The following 
precipitate in alkaline tartrate solution : Cu, Ag, Au, Hg, Cd, Tl, Mn, Fe (ous) ; 
in tartrate-cyanide solution: Au, Tl, Sn, Pb, Sb, Bi; and in NaOH-KCN 
solution: Tl, Hg, Pb, Bi. The precipitates may be weighed after drying at 
105° C. The reagent may be titrated: 

2CmH7NHCOCH2SH-|-Ij=(C,„H7NHCOCHjS)2-|-2HI. 

Tri^hengf finchfortde.— Reagent for fluorine; see chapter on Fluorine. 

*’Ray, Z. anal. Chem., 79, 94 (1920); Feigl, Mikrochenue, 8, 239 (1930); also 
"Qualitative Analyse mit Hilfe von Tupfelreoktionen." Wulbing and Steiger, Mikro- 
chemie, IS, 295 (1934). 

"Copper: Ephraini, Ber., 63, 1928 (1930)- 64, B, 1210, 2819 (1931); Reif, Z. anal. 
Chem., 88, 38 (1932). Cu and Ni; Astin and Riley, J. Chem. Soc. (Lond.), 314 (1933). 
Cu; Hecht and Reissner, Mikrochemie, 17, 127 (1935); Ishibashi and Kishi, J. Chem. 
&c. Japan, 55, lOW, 106^ 1067 (1934). Fb; Ishibasni and Kishi, Bull. Chem. Soc. 
(Japan), 10, 362 (1935). Tuugarinoff, Ann. Soc. Sci. Bruxelles, 54^ 314 (1934). 
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STANDARD LABORATORY APPARATUS ^ 

VOLUMETRIC APPARATUS 

Very great advances have been made in the United States toward the 
standardization of volumetric apparatus, first by the U. S. Bureau of Standards 
and more recently by a committee representing manufacturing chemists. The 
latter, in cooperation with the manufacturers and dealers of chemical apparatus, 
has completed its recommendations for the standardization of several types of 
volumetric glassware, in regard to types, quality, design, workmanship and units 
of capacity. This is a commendable advance but while it will insure a supply 
of standard volumetric glassware, if the movement is generally supported by 
both makers and users, it does not preclude the necessity of recalibration or 
verification by the chemist himself. This is especially evident when we recall 
the fact that volumetric chemical analyses are often reliably calculated to 

0.01%, whereas the volumetric glassware may be in error to such an extent as 
to make the 0.10% figure unreliable. 

The following principles, procedures and tables for testing and calibrating 
volumetric apparatus, except for a few additions, were obtained from publi- 
cations of the U. S. Bureau of Standards, 

Preparation of Apparatus. — Having selected standard apparatus, it should 
be thoroughly prepared for calibration by removing all foreign material, dirt, 
grease, etc., from the surface by one of the following methods: 

1. By immersion for several hours in a concentrated solution of caustic soda 
in 95% alcohol, after which it should be washed with sulfuric acid and water 
and allow'ed to drain until dry. 

2. By immersion in fuming sulfuric acid for a few minutes, washing with 
water, then with caustic soda solution and finally with water and allowing to 
drain until dry. 

3. Concentrated sulfuric acid saturated with chromic acid is a very efficient 
cleaning solution. This may be substituted for the fuming sulfuric acid in the 
above procedure. 

4. Another method by which small apparatus, such as flasks, burettes, 
pipettes, etc., may be quickly and thoroughly cleaned but with which great 
precaution should be exercised is as follows: To two volumes (10-20 ml.) of 
95% alcohol in the apparatus add one volume (5-10 ml.) of concentrated nitric 
acid. This mixture develops a rather violent action in from one to five minutes, 
generates much heat and thoroughly cleans the surface with which it comes in 
contact. This mixture should he used very cautiously and sparingly and should 
not be confined. The action is accelerated by warming and is almost explosive 
at times. The change in volume of the apparatus and thermal hysteresis due 
to the heating by this method of cleaning can usually be neglected if a sufficient 
drainage and cooling period is employed. 

Stopcock Grease.— Soft grease. Thoroughly mix, by melting and stirring, 
three parts of vaseline and one part of beeswax. 

* Contributed by R. M. Meiklejohn and J. S. Coye. 
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Hard grease. Add one part (L.e., 1 : 4) of soft black rubber in small bits to 
the above mixturei heat to 140-150'’ C., and stir constantly until thoroughly 
incorporated. 

Measurement of Capacity. — There are two general methods in use by which 
the capacity of an apparatus is determined, the choice being determined by the 
character of the apparatus; namely, direct measurement and calculation of 
capacity from the weight of water which it contains or delivers. 

Direct Measurement — This method is especially applicable to the testing 
or calibration of flasks and consists in allowing water at a constant temperature 



Fio. 129. Volumetric Measuring Apparatus. 


to flow from a standard pipette, which is graduated at the lower end, into the 
flask at a rate of flow standard for the pipette until the flask is filled to its 
graduation mark. The volume (capacity) of the flask is then read off on the 
graduation of the standard pipette, making any instrumental correction apply- 
ing to the standard pipette as determined by the procedure of calculation of 
capacity at 20** C. from the weight of water delivered under the standard 
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conditionB of outflow, It is evident that this method gives a direct measure- 
ment of capacity at the standard temperature of 20° C. regardless of the 
temperature of water except that the water should be maintained at a constant 
temperature throughout the entire operation. This change of temperature is 
the only inherent error in the procedure, except the error of unequal expansion 
of the two glasses, which is assumed to be negligible. The chief disadvantage 
in the procedure is that a separate standard pipette is necessary fur each size of 
flask, and consequently is only applicable when a large number of flasks are to 
be calibrated. 

^ Calculation from Weight of Water.— The quantity sought in this case is the 
actual volume of water contained or delivered by the apparatus at the standard 
temperature of 20° C. and is calculated from quantities observed, obtained 
from tables, and calculated. 

Quantities observed. 

T = nominal capacity of apparatus (milliliters). 
f = temperature of water weighed, 
fl — apparent weight in air of water. 

6 = buoyancy constant (Table 1). 

Quantities obtained from Tables. 

de = density of water at G, (Table 2). 

M = mass of water having a volume V at f C. (Table 2 diXV). 

A = apparent weight in air of water having volume V at t° C. (Table 3). 

Quantities calculated. 

v = volume of water at f C. (milliliters). 

C = capacity of instrument at standard temperature 20° C. 

The capacity v at the observed temperature C. Ls first calculated. This 
may be accomplished by one of three formulae according to the precision 
desired. 

In all cases where the greatest precision is desired the following formula is 
used. 


dt is obtained from a table of water densities. 

h may be obtained from tables or may be observed directly as follows: 
Place a hollow sealed glass bulb of kliown volume (about 1000 ml.) and mass on 
one pan of a balance and an equal mass of brass weights on the other pan of the 
balance. The additional weight w required on the bulb pan for a balance is 
then the buoyancy of the volume v of the bulb for the atmospheric conditions 

prevailing, or b = - = grams per milliliter. The mass of the bulb is its true 

weight in vacuum and may be calculated from its apparent weight by adding, 
to its apparent weight in air, the weight of an equivalent volume of air at the 
temperature and atmospheric conditions prevailing at the time the apparent 
weight was obtained minus the weight of a volume of air equal to the volume 
of brass weights used in obtaining the weight in air. 
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Example: 

Volume displaced by the bulb 950 ml. = .950 liter = Vt. 

Apparent wci|;ht of bulb at 22° C. and 740 mm. mercury (corrected to 0° C. 
and standard gravity) with bratu) weights = 218.124 gms. 

218 124 

Then — — — = 25.95 ml. = .02595 liter = Vu- or volume of brass weights. 

0.4 


Then 218.124 


(yh-rjXl.29.lQ P 
l+.003fi7"x< ^760 


=true weight of bulb. 


Or 


218.1244 


(.950 -.02595) XI. 2930 
1+ .00307 X 22 



219.2005. 


This true weight or mass of the bulb is then the value to be used in de- 
termining the buoyancy constant for the particular atmospheric condition.s 
prevailing or 


buoyancy constant® 


219.2005-218.121 

950. 


= .0011.3.3 gm. 


or 1.133 mgs. per milliliter. 

This figure is obtained by assuming the air to he dry and free from carbon 
dioxide. The value of 1.2930 gms. as the weight of one liter of air at 0° ('. 
and 700 mm. pressure at sea level is obtained only under these conditions and 
consequently requires correclinns for the carbon dioxide and moisture rontcnt 
of the air at the time the weight is taken. For ordinary work I'able 1, us 
prepared by the U. iS. Bureau of kStandards, gives the buoyancy cuustant of 
sufficient accuracy. 

When r is a round number, the following a])proximatu formula simplifies 
the calculation. 


2 . »-F4-«+(rx5)-Ji/. 

M = the mass of water having a volume V' at t° (\ and may be calculated 
from water dcnfiity tables. (Table 2diXV.) 
b is obtained an above. 

If e— F is less than 1/lOOOe, the error will not be greater than 1/200, OOOr. 

When F is a round number and the buoyancy constant is not observed, the 
following formula may be applied. 

3. t;=F+o-A. 

• A may be obtained from tables. (Table .3.) The values obtained by this 
formula are equal in accuracy to those obtained by formula 2. 

After calculating v by one of the above formulae, the capacity C of the 
apparatus at 20° C. is calculated by the formula 

C=t>4- .000025 e (20-1). 

The value .000025 is taken as the average cubical expansion of glass. 
Values fur .000025 v (20— t) have been calculated and tabulated by the 
U. S. Bureau of Standards. 
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Flasks. — Flasks are most readily tested or 
calibrated by direct measurement from a stand- 
ard pipette as previously described. When the 
weighing method is employed, the procedure is 
as follows: The flask is suspended from the left 
arm of the balance, thus leaving space for 
weights on the balance pan. A weight some- 
what greater than the total weight of the flask 
w^hen filled to the mark with water is placed on 
the right balance pan. The clean, dry, empty 
flask with stopper is then balanced by placing 
the necessary weights on the pan carrying tho 
flask. The flask is next filled to the mark with 
water at a definite constant temperature f C. 
and again balanced by removing weights. The 
weights removed give the apparent weight (n) in 
air of the water at temperature C C. and p bar- 
ometric pressure (uncorrected). The capacity 
C' at 20“ C. of the flask of nominal volume 1" is 
then calculated as previously described. 



130. Morse-Blalock 
Apparatus in Position for Cal- 
ibrating Flasks. 


Example (500 ml. flask) ; 


510.710 

20.950 

a = 498.760 apparent weight in air of water at 17® C. and 735 mm. 
dt- .9988 density of water at 17® C. (gras, per milliliter). 
b- .001037 buoyancy constant. (See Table 1.) 

Then 


V 

and 


a 

dt — h 


498.760 
9988 -.0010 


= 499.88 ml. at 17® 


C. 


C = v+ .000025 V (20-0 =499.88+(.000025X499.88X3) =499.02 
ml. at 20® C. 

Another procedure of calculating the capacity of a flask from the weight in 
air of the water contained nr delivered which eliminates any error in weighing 
due to condensation of moisture on the flask is as follows : 

A flask of similar type and equal volume is used as the counterpoise on the 
opposite balance arm when obtaining the weight “ a of water at the tempera- 
ture of the air. 

Then 


and 


V 


a 

dt-b 


capacity in ml. at C. 


(7= 000025 V (20-0* ml. at 20° C. 
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The water used for this work should be pure and freed from dissolved air by 
previous boiling and should not be allowed to wet the flask above the graduation 
mark. When filling the flask it should be shaken occasionally to insure com* 
plete wetting and removal of any dust, etc., from the glass surface, which 
might cause the occlusion of minute air bubbles. When possible, these dust 
particles should be floated off from the top of the water before making up to 
the graduation mark. If the graduation mark is found to be in error, it may 
be corrected by making a preliminary mark and subsequently verifying by the 
above procedure. 

Pipette. — Pipettes are most conveniently tested and calibrated by filling 
once with water at constant temperature T C. and emptying, then filling again 
to the mark and emptying into a tared flask. By weighing the flask the a|)- 
parent weight of water at f C. delivered is obtained. The capacity of the 
pipette at 20° C. is then calculated as previously described. 

Exam'ple: 

Standardization of Pipette B-902. 

a* 49,8283 “wt. of water delivered at 24.1° C. and 740 mm. pressure. 

From Tables 1 and 2: 

{> = .00101 gm. 

dr = .99732. 

Then 

V = -^=‘^^^=50.0128 ml. at 24.1' C. 

(It — D .99bol 

and 

C = v+ .000025 X P X (20 - 0 = 50.0128 - .005 = 50.008 ml at 20° C. 

The method of draining the pipette should be the same when calibrating as 
when being used. The most generally accepted method of draining a pipette 
is to allow it to run out freely until emptied, then the tip is touched against the 
wetted wall of the vessel into which delivery is being made. The shape and 
character of the tip and size of the meniscus stem should be as specified by the 
U. S. Bureau of Standards * and the committee representing the Manufacturing 
Chemists, t 

A pipette may also be calibrated by connecting up with a standard pipette 
as shown in Fig. 130. The water from the standard is allowed to flow by 
gravity into the pipette being tested, the standardization being conducted at 
20° C. 

Burettes. — Type, design, size, etc., of burettes have been standardized by 
the U. S. Bureau of Standards and the committee representing the chemical 
manufacturers to such an extent as to Inake the calibration of them simple and 
reliable. These specifications are such as to give the proper rate of out-flow to 
make the residue and after-flow negligible when calibrated under conditions of 
out-flow indicated for each particular type of burette. 

^Committee on Apparatus Standardization of the Manufacturing Chemists' Asso- 
ciation of the U. S. 

t Scientific Papers No, 92 and Circular No. 19. 
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In calibwting a burette, the weight of water at constant temperature and 
pressure which is delivered under standard conditions of out-flow is determined 
for each graduation of the burette as desired, always beginning at the aero 
graduation each time. The volume of water for each increment is then cal- 



Fig. 131. Volumetric Calibrating Apparatus. 


culated as previously described. It is very important that the burette types 
which have been specified by the standardization committee be selected for 
calibration. 

Example: 

Standardization of Burette 1394. 

Each increment is weighed and the weight, temperature and pressure re- 
corded, dt and b obtained from Tables 1 and 2 and the formula and 

df — b 
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C^vt .000025 XKX (ZD- 0 applied to each increment. The results may be 
tabulated as follows : 


Poinl 

a 

C 

Error 

5 ml. 

4.0562 

4.98 

-.02 

10 ml. 

9.0463 

9.99 

-.01 

15 ml. 

14.9220 

14.98 

-.02 

20 ml. 

19.9158 

20.00 

-.00 

25 ml. 

24.9019 

25.00 

-.00 

30 ml. 

29.8572 

29.98 

-.02 

35 ml. 

34.8254 

34.96 

-.04 

40 ml. 

39.8001 

39.96 

-.04 

45 mi. 

44.8419 

45.02 

-l-,02 

50 ml. 

49.7809 

49.99 

-.01 


A burette may be standardized against a second standard burette or pipette 
by filling the one to be tested with water (20° C.) and after connecting to the 
standard allowing the water to flow into the standard. The connections should 
be filled with water (free from air bubbleKs) and the water should stand at the 0 
point in the measuring apparatus. See Fig. 131. The upper mark of the 
measuring standard should be below the level of the lowest mark of the vessel 
being tested. A two-way stopcock makes it possible to empty the measuring 
standard, the total capacity of which may be only a fraction of that of the 
burette to be tested, 
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TABLE 1 

Buoyancy Constants (mq./mu.) 

Difference in millif^rams between the mass and the apparent weight of one milliliter 
of water weighed with brass weights (d=8.4) in air at various temperatures and barom- 
eter readings (unreduced). A humidity of 50% saturation is assumed. To find the 
weight of one milliliter of air under the conditions assumed in this table, multiply the 
buoyancy constant by 1.135 (42/37). 


ProsNUre 

Tompemture in l>e{;ree8 Centigrade 

1 

IT) 

20 

25 

30 

640 

0.904 

0.886 


0.852 

G50 

0.918 

0.900 


0.866 

m 

0.932 

0.914 

0.897 


670 

0.946 

0.928 

o.gii 


680 

0.960 

0.942 

0.924 

0.906 

690 


0.956 

0.938 


700 

0.989 

0.970 

0.952 


70;’) 

0.996 

0.977 

0.958 


710 

1.003 

0.984 

0.965 


715 

1.010 

0.991 

0.972 

0.053 

720 

1.017 

0.998 

0.979 

0.960 

725 

1.024 


0.985 

0.967 

730 

1.031 

1.011 

0.902 


735 

l.(K18 

1.018 

0.999 


740 

1.045 

1.025 

1.000 


745 

1.052 


1.013 

0.994 

750 

1.059 

1.039 

1.020 

1.000 

755 

1.067 

1.046 

1.027 

. 1.007 

760 

1.074 

1.053 

1.034 

1.014 

765 

1.081 

1.060 

1.040 

1.020 

770 

1.088 

1.067 

1.047 

1.027 

775 

1.095 

1.074 

1.054 


780 

1.102 

1.081 

1.061 

1.041 
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TABLE 2 

Dbnbitt (in omb. ran miluutbb) of Water at Tbuperatiireb from 0” to 102° C. 


Temp. " C. 


0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
11 
12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 
IB 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 
26 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 


Denflity 


0.99987 

0.99993 

0.99997 

0.99999 

1.00000 

0.99999 

0.99997 

0.99993 

0.99988 

0.99981 

0.99973 

0.99963 

0.99952 

0.99940 

0.99927 

0.99913 

0.99897 

0.99880 

0.99862 

0.99843 

0.99823 

0.99802 

0.99780 

0.99756 

0.99732 

0.99707 

0.99681 

0.99654 

0.90626 

0.99597 

0.99567 

0.99537 

0.99505 

0.99473 

0.99440 

0.99406 


Temp. " C. 


35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 
61 
62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 


Density 


0.99406 

0.99371 

0.99336 

0.99299 

0.99262 

0.99224 

0.99186 

0.99147 

0.99107 

0.99066 

0.99024 

0.98982 

0.98940 

0.98896 

0.98852 

0.98807 

0.98762 

0.98715 

0.98669 

0.98621 

0.98573 

0.98524 

0.98478 

0 . 9842.5 

0.98375 

0.98324 

0.98272 

0.98220 

0.98167 

0.98113 

0.98059 

0.98005 

0.97950 

0.97894 

0.97838 

0.97781 


Temp. ” C. 


70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 
81 
82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 


Denaity 


0.97781 

0.97723 

0.97666 

0.97607 

0.97548 

0.97489 

0.97428 

0.97368 

0.97307 

0.97245 

0.97183 

0.97120 

0.97057 

0.96994 

0.96930 

0.96865 

0.96800 

0.96734 

0.96668 

0.96601 

0.96534 

0.96467 

0.96399 

0.96330 

0.96261 

0.96192 

0.96122 

0.96051 

0.95981 

0.95909 

0.95838 

0.95765 

0.95693 
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TABLE 3 

Apparent Weiqht (in omb.) of Water in Air 

(This table Rives the appaTcnt weight, for temperatures between 15° and 30° C., 
humidity 50%, unreduced barometer reading 76 cm., of certain volumes of water 
weighed with brass weights. This table is based on the data given in Tables 1 and 2 , and 
may be conveniently employed to determine definite volumes of water for calibrating 
instruments. The table assumes the air to be at the same temperature as the water.) 


Temp. " C. 

'2m) ml. 

IIXHJ ml. 

nm) ml 

400 ml. 

300 ml. 

250 ml 

150 ml 

1.5 

1996.11 

998.05 

499.03 

399.22 

299.42 

249.51 

149.71 

16 

1995.80 

997.90 

498.95 

399.16 

299.37 

249.48 

Wrofin 

17 

1995.48 

997.74 

498.87 

399.10 

299.32 

249.43 

140.66 

18 

1995.13 

997.56 

498.78 

399.03 

299.27 

249.39 

140.63 

19 

1994.76 

997.38 

498.69 

398.95 

299.21 

249.34 

149.61 

20 

1994.36 

997.18 

498.59 

398.87 

299.15 

249.30 

149.58 

21 

1903.05 

996.97 

498.49 

398.79 

299.09 

249.24 

mF 

22 

1993.51 

996.76 

498.38 

398.70 

299.03 

249.19 

■f 

23 

1993.06 

D96..53 

498.26 

398.61 

298.96 

249.13 


24 

1992.58 

996.29 

498.15 

398.52 

298.89 

249.07 

149.4^ 

25 

1992.09 

996.04 

498.02 

398.42 

298.81 

249.01 

140.41 

26 

1991.57 

995.79 

497.89 

398.31 

298.74 

248.95 

149.37 

27 

1991.04 

995.52 

497,76 

398.21 

298.66 

248.88 

149.33 

28 

1990.49 

995.24 

497.62 

398.10 

298.57 

248.81 

149.29 

29 

1989.92 

994.96 

497.48 

397.98 

298.49 

248.74 

149.24 

30 

1989.33 

994.66 

497.33 

397.87 

298.40 

246.67 

140.20 


Note.— The term milliliter, ml., 1/1000 liter, based on the volume occupied by a 
kilogram of water at its greatest densitv, has been adopted by the Bureau of Standards 
and is frequently found on calibrated apparatus. This form has been used in the 
section on voluinetric apparatus in place of the term cc., generally used throughout 
this book. Ownng to the expansion of rrater, 1000 grams would occupy a greater 
volume at room temperature than at 4° C. so that 1 cc. would be less than 1/1000 of 
this expanded volume. The difference of I ml. and 1 cc., under convenient workable 
temperatures, could not be measured by the ordinary burette, so that for practical 
purposes the volumes represented by ml. and cc. rnay Iw considered the same. This 
expansion has been taken into consideration in calibration of apparatus, the cc, and 
the liter being volumes in ratio of 1 : 1000, a relativity demanded in volumetric analysis, 
So that the terminology is of little importance, provided the apparatus used is thus 
calibrated. 


Edttor. 
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STANDARDIZATION OF WEIGHTS 

Precision measurement of mass is the first requisite in accurate analysis. 
The chemist has at his command instruments for the measurement of mass 
which by far surpass in accuracy the major operations of his work. This is 
probably largely responsible for the negligence in the care of the balance and 
weights too frequently observed in the technical laboratory. It is often the 
case that the average technical laboratory uses analyses calculated to one 
decimal place more than warranted by the accuracy of the weights used. As- 
suming all other operations without error, an analysis made on a 1-gram 
sample and reported as 98.53% requires a weight accuracy of ,0001 gram if the 
last figure is intended to have any significance. 

Laboratories doing accurate analytical or research w'ork should always be in 
possession of a set of standard weights and these weights .should be used only in 
standardizing those in constant use. Where a large number of balances are 
used, it is advisable to have two sets of standard weights, a Primary and a 
Secondary set, each ranging from 100 grams to 1 milligram. The Primary set 
is used exclusively for checking the Secondary set and is checked annually by 
the Bureau of Standards at Washington, D. C. The Secondary set is used for 
standardizing the weights assigned to the various balances. Where balances 
are used constantly, it is advisable to have the weights checked at least monthly 
against the Secondary set, and the Secondary likewise checked monthly against 
the Primary set. While this frequent checking may appear excessive, it is 
quite inexpensive insurance against errors which cannot easily be detected in 
any other way. 

It is advisable to use one-piece gold-plated Aveights for the Primary Standard. 
The type designated Class M by the Bureau of Standards is very satisfactory. 
Lacquered brass weights are very satisfactory for general use. 

The practice frequently observed in chemical laboratories of setting out the 
weights on the balance plate is very bad. While it expedites weighing, the 
chance of contaminating and changing the accuracy of the weights more than 
counterbalances the advantage of speed. 

Students are frequently taught that it is not necessary for weights to bear 
true values so long as they are comparable to one another; that is, to bear true 
relation to each other. This contention holds good so long as all work done by 
the chemist is related to his balance. This condition does not exist in the 
majority of technical laboratories. The chemist frequently uses standard 
solutions made by use of other balances and for this reason his weighings must 
be comparable to others in the laboratory. This condition necessitates the 
standardization of all weights to true values. 

Although there are several methods for weighing in use in the various 
technical laboratories, that of the double swing or vibration is probably the best 
for standardization of weights. 
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STANDARDIZATION 

There are three methods for standardising weights : 

1. Standardizing the weights to true or absolute values. 

2. Standardizing the weights to weigh true or absolute weights. 

3. Standardizing the weights to bear true relation to each other. 

The procedure followed in the first method is dependent upon the com- 
parative arm lengths of the balance. If the arm lengths are equal, the weights 
are standardized by direct weighing or balancing on the opposite pans. If 
unequal, by substitution weighing or having hath weights, when placed alter- 
nately on the left pan, balance a given mass on the right pan. 

The standardization of the weights by the second method is independent of 
arm length. The weights are standardized by adjusting them ao that when 
they are placed on the right pan they balance the standard weights of a similar 
denomination placed on the left pan. 

In small laboratories where there is but one balance used for fine work, or 
for students’ use, the third method is very satisfactory. 

In the first two methods of standardization, each weight is standardized 
indei>endently. 

In all cases of two or more weights of one denomination, the second and 
third should be marked with one and two dots respectively. 

It is, of course, assumed that high-grade balances are used and are thor- 
oughly understood by the chemist, and that in weighing, objects to be weighed 
are placed on the left jiaii. 

First Method. (Assuming the arm lengths unequal). — It is both convenient 
and time saving in this work to have an extra set of weights to use as coun- 
terpoises. 

Place a standard 5 nr 10 mgm. weight on the left pan and the 5 or 10 mgm. 
rider on the right beam. Adjust the weight of the rider until it balances the 
weight on the left pan when it is located at a point indicating that deiiomination. 
Remove both weights. Place the standard 100-gram weight on the left pan and 
balance it with the counterpoise set. Replace the standard with the 100-gram 
weight to be standardized and adjust the weight until it balances the counter- 
poise. Continue in thi.s manner throughout the entire set. 

In case the balance arms are equal, the counterpoise set may be dispensed 
with and the set being standardized placed on the right pan. Of course when 
weights of absolute value are used on a balance having unequal arm lengths, 
corrections must be made on all weighings. 

Second Method. — This method is the more practical since it is independent 
of arm length. However weights standardized in this way can only be used on 
the balance on which they have ])een standardized. 

Place thq standard 5 or 10 mgm. weight on the left pan and the 5 or 10 mgm. 
rider on the right beam, adjust the rider until it balances the weight on the left 
pan when it is on the point indicating the denomination of that weight. Re- 
move both weights. Place the standard 100 gram weight on the left pan 
and the 100 gram weight to be standardized on the right pan. Adjust the 
weight until it balances the standard. Continue with all other weights in the 
same manner one at a time. 
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Adjuitownt gf 'Since it is not practical in commercial work to use 

corrections on wei^ts, they should be adjusted when standardued, In the 
case erf brass weii^ts, by removing the top and either adding or removing 
graniilab^ aluminum or l^d (20-40-mesh) as required, and in the case of 
platinum fractional Weights, fusing on gold shavings cut from foil or Wire, if 
h^t, or removing platinum with a small file if heavy. When aluminum is used 
for fractional weights and one is found light, it is advisable to destroy it and 
replace with another. 

When making the adjustment of the brass weight, the weight should be 
gripped with pieces of heavy linen cloth or chamois skin, never with the fingers. 
The metal should be added or removed with a pair of tweezers and the weight 
allowed to stand 13 minutes before final checking. ‘While it is standing other 
weights may be .adjusted. In this way*little time is lost. 

Third Method. — If the arms of the balance are equal, the weights may be 
Compared with each other. If, however, they are unequal, the method of 
substitution must be used and another set of weights will be required. In the 
latter case the counterbalance weights are placed in the left pan and the set 
being standardized on the right. 

The following method assumes the arm lengths equal or practically so : 

Place the 5 or 10 mgm. weight on the left pan and the 5 nr 10 mgm. rider on 
the right beam. Adjust the rider with fine emery cloth until it balances the 
weight when on the point indicating its denomination. Take a 10 mgm. weight 
from another box for use as a tare and call it T. Place T on the left pan 
and one of the 10 mgm. weights on the right and balance with the rider if 
necessary. Record the weight, e.g., 

0.01 = 7’+ 0.0001. 

Replace the weight on the right with the other 10 mgm. weight and again 
balance. 

Record the weight, e.g., 


0.0l2-r-l-0.0001. 

Replace the tare with the 20 mgm. weight and put both 10 mgm. weights on 
the right pan and balance. Record weights as follows: 

0 . 02 * 0 . 01 + 0 . 012 - 1 - 0.0001 


or 

0.02=27+0.0003. 

Replace the 20 mgm. weight with the 50 mgm. weight and place the 20 
mgm. weight and tare on the right pan with the two ten mgm. weights. Bal- 
ance and record the weights, e.g., 

0.05 - 0.02+ 0.01+0.01,+ 7+0.0000 


or 


0.05*57+0.0005. 
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Place the 50 mgAi. wdght on the right pan anri Uie 100 m giw. a writt tw 
left pan. Balance and recoid the weight, e.g., 

0.10 - 0.05+ 0.02+0.01+0.01,+ r-0.0003 

or 

ojo=ior+o,ooo7. 

The remaining decigram and gram weights are tested in this manner and the 
results compiled as follows: 


NorainAl 

Vnlue 

Vftlue FouTid 
nil Test 

Vuliim UainE 

r-0.01 

Corrected Usine: 
1.0005 SB 8td. 

Corrections 

0.01 

r+0.0001 

0.0101 

0 0100 

+0.0001 

0.012 

7+0.0001 

0.0101 

0.0100 

+0.0001 

0.02 

27+0.0003 

0.0203 

0.0200 

+0.0003 

0.05 

5T+0.0005 

0.0505 

0.0500 

+0.0005 

0.10 

lOT+0.0007 

0.1007 

0.1001 

+0.0006 

0.10, 

107'+0.0006 

0.1006 

0.1001 

+0.0005 

0.20 

207'+0.0007 

0.2007 

0.2001 

+0.0006 

0.50 

507’+0.0004 

0.5004 

0.5003 

+0.0001 

1.00 

lOOr+0.0005 
2007+ 0.0006 

1.0005 

1.0005 

+0.0000 

2.00 

2.0006 

2.0010 

-0.0004 

2.00, 

etc. 

2007'+0.0009 

2.0009 

2.0010 

-0.0001 


Effect of Buoyancy. — In making accurate weighings the buoyant effect of 
air on the weight and mass being Aveighed must be considered. When the mass 
being weighed has a specific gravity differing with that of the weights, the 
buoyancy of the air on the two masses will affect the accuracy of the weighing. 
Thus the weighing of a 1 gram sample of potassium chloride with brass weights 
without correction for buoyancy results in an error of .00046 gram or approxi- 
mately .05%. 

The following formula may be used in making this correction for general 
work carried on under normal conditions : 


W W 

Correct weight = W+. 0012“— 

O Ol 


where W -the apparent weight of the object, iS' and Si the specific gravities of 
the object and weights respectively. 

.0012 is the weight of 1 ml. of air at normal laboratory conditions. 

The specific gravities of metal generally used in weights are Platinum 21.5, 
Brass 8.4 and Aluminum 2.7. 

Precision and Tolerances of Weights. — The following is a table of the 
Precision of Corrections and Tolerances of Class S analytical weights issued by 
the U. S. Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C. While it is quite evident 
that the Precision of Correction is beyond the accuracy of a 1/10 mgm. or 
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even a l/2D mpn. balance, it is however advieable to etaadiwdue the w^h^te 
to lii^i of seiuitiveDeBB of the balance. 


OniMUiuliM 

NiranM 

AvaMin CwTMtuH 

loo grains 

0.5 mgm. 

0.1 mgm. 

80 

0.3 

0.1 

20. 

0.2 

0.1 

10 

0.15 

0.05 

6 

0.15 

0.05 

2 

0.1 

0.05 

1 

0.1 

0.05 

500 mgms. 

0.05 

0.01 

200 

0.05 

0.01 

loo 

0.05 

0.01 

50 

0.03 

0.01 

20 

0.03 

0.01 

10 

0.02 

0.01 

5 

0.02 

0.01 

2 

0.01 

0.01 

1 

0.01 

0.01 



Fro. 182. Ainsworth's Analytical Balance, with Improved Multiple Rider Garner 


NOTE 

The gap in figure numbers and paging between 
the end of Volume I and the beginning of Volume 
II, is to allow for the expansion of Volume I, with- 
out changing the figure numbers and folios of 
Volume 11. 
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calculation of, 2384 
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detection of, 2137 
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silver in, 1402, 
sulfur in, TSTo, 1379, 1409 
tin in, 1356, 1362, 1363, 1375, 1383, 
1385, 1393, 1396, 1399, 1404 
titanium in, 42 

.zinc ill, 1366, 1375, 1377, 1392, 1401, 
li03- . 

non-ferrous (See also Ft, Au, Ag) 
accuracy of analysis, 1350 
analysis of, 

alloys of antimony, copper, lead, 
and tin, 1381 
impurities in, 1387 
alUTiiinuni alloys, 37-52 
detcrininatinn Si, Cii, Fe, Ti, Ni, 
Pb, Zu, Mg, Mn, Cr, Sn 
babbitt metal, 

Cu in, 398 
Sn in, 968 
battery plate, 1393 
beryllinni- copper alloys 

determination of Al, Be, Au, 
Fe, Ni, Si, 146-148 
brass ami sand castings, 

Cu and Pb, 392 
Zn in, 1084 

bronze and bearing mehal, A. S. 
T. M., 1362-1372 

copper, nickel, zinc alloys, 1373 If. 
fusible metals, 1399 
German silver, 1373 
gold, dental, 754-757 
magnesium alloys, 539-553 

determination of Al, Mn, Zn, 
Si, Cu, Ca, Fe, Ni, Sn, Ca, 
Pb, Mg, pp. 539-553 
manganese bronze, 1352-1362 
monel metaJ, 1378 
nichrome, 1405 
silver alloys, 1402 
solder, 1390 
silver, 1402 
stellito, 325 
white metals, 

antimony in, 84, 85, 114 
arsenic in, 112, 114 
tin in, 973 
Woods metal, 1399 
Zinc base alloys, 1394 
classification of, 1348 
examination of, 1348 
general procedure, 1349 
chart of, 1349 
sampling, 1350 
pyrophoric, 246 
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Alpha bcnzyldinxime method, 

for determining nir:kel, 617 
separation of nickel from cobalt, 
310 

test for nickel, 615 
Alpha cellulose. See Cellulose. 

Alpha ray, method for radium, 75.0 
instrument (Fig. 88), 750 
Altitude, effect on solubility of oxygen, 
677 

Alumina, calcined, analysis of, 20 
Alumina, 

in bauxite, 25 
in cement, 1602, 1614 
in chrome green, 1876 
in glass, 2166 
in nitrate of soda, 644 
in its ori\s, 19, 20 
in PrusHian blue, 1873 
in ultramarine blue, 1872 
ill sand, 806 
in silicate of soda, 805 
in silicon carbide, 815 
in slag, 2022 
in titaniferoua ores, 986 
in water, 2059 

combined in aluminum sulfate and 
nluniinum salts, 14 

Alumina and iron oxide, flee also Iron 
oxide am] Alumina 
in blanc fixe, 136 
in composite white paint, 1868 
in glass, 2166 
in ores, 20 

in Portland cement, 1614 
Alumina ores, 

arsenic determination in, 306 
commercial valuation, 17, 19 
determination of 
alumina, 20 
calcium oxide, 21 
iron, ferrous, 20 
total, 20 

loss in ignition, 19, 23, 26, 28 
magnesium oxide, 22 
manganous oxide, 22 
moisture, 19 

phosphorus pentoxide, 22 
silica, 19 
sodium oxide, 21 
titanium oxide, 21 
vanadium, 23 
zirconium oxide, '23 
Aluminon, 

colorimetric method for Al, 05 
reagent, 1213 
test for Al, 2 
Aluminum 
detection of, 1 
alizarin B test, a 
aluminon test, 2 


Aluminum 

cohalt nitrate test, 2 
1-, 2-, 5-, S-, hydroxyanthraquinono 
test, 2 

estimation, 3 

general procedures, 
colorimetric, 
uluminon method, 55 
in animal tissues and foods, 56 
hike devolopmcut, 58 
reagents, 56 

separation from other consti- 
tuents, 57 
gravimetric, 
by hydrolysis, 

witli ammonium hydroxide, 
8 

with sodium thiosulfate, 10 
with urea, 11 
by precipitation, 

as aluminum chloride, 12 
as oxinato, 12 
as phosphate, 13 
volumetric, 

determination of combined 
alumina, 14 

free alumina or free acid, 16 
of aluminum, oxine method, 12 
estimation, special procedures of alumi- 
num metallic, 50 
hydrogen evolution method, 51 
, in alloys, 1359, 1389, 1394 

in bauxite, calcined alumina, alumi- 
num hydrate, 19-29 
reagents and standard solution, 
29-32 

in bismuth bronze, 1378 
in bronze, 55, 59, 3359 
in ferrovanadium, 1498 
in iron and steel, 52, 53, 1482 
in magnesium alloys, 539 
gravimetric, 540 
potentiometric, 540 
in manganese bronze, A. S. T. M., 
1359, 1360 

in metallic aluminum dust, 50, 51 
in nickel, 627 

in presence of iron, phenylhydrazine 
method, 60 

in timbase metal, 1389 
in zinc-base alloy, 1394 
impurities in metallic aluminum, 38 
industrial application, 1 
occurrence, mineral and ores, 1 
preparation and solution of the sample, 

- 4 

general procedure for ores, 4 
fusion method (sodium carbonate), 
4 

metallic aluminum and its alloys, 5 
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Aluminum 
properties, 5 
aluminum phosphaiG, 14 
sampling aluminum and its alloys, 37, 

separntiDn 
from beryUium, 7 
hydrochloric acid method, 130 
Dxine method, 139, 141 
from chromium, 7 
from iron, 0 

from iron, manganese, nickel, phos- 
phoric acid, silica, titanium, ura- 
nium, zinc, copper, mercury, bis- 
muth, rare earths, beryllium, 6 
from manganese, basic acetate, 558 
from manganese, cobalt, nickel, zinc, 
alkaline earths and alkalies, 7 
from nickel, 8 

from phosphates, arsenates, fluorides, 
borates. Mo, Cb, Ta, Ti, V, Be, 
U, oxine method, 8, 12 
from phosphoric acid, 7 
from silica, 6 
from titanium, 7 
from uranium, 7 
from zinc, 7 

from zirconium, rare earths, man- 
ganese iron, titanium, 8 
solubilities, metal and its alloys, 5 
oxide, 4 

special procedures; for small quanti- 
ties, 59 

traces, detection and estimation of, 
with alizarine, 2 
Aluminum Company of America 
methods for alloys, 37^52 
methods for aluminum, 37-52 
methods for bauxite, calcined 
alumina, aluminum hydrate, 19- 
29 

methods for beryllium, 141 
Aluminum hydratro, analysis of, 28-29 
Aluminum precipitation, of Cu, 355, 358 
Aluminum reduction method for nitrates, 
640, 641 

Aluminum sulfate, analysis of, 14-16 
Alundum, analysis of, 32-37 
separations in, 33 

Am^gamated zinc, determination of 
mercury in, 582 
Amalgams, 575 
American Brass Go. 

analysis of beryllium-copper al- 
loys, 146-148 

American Cyanamid Go. methods 

for converter efficiency, 659 
for simple and complex cyanides, 
663-668 

for trisodium phosphate, 708- 
705 


American Society for Testing Materials 
(A. S. T. M.) 
methods for testing of 

alloys (non-ferrous), 1348 ff, 
cement, 1597 ffi. 
coal and coke, 1620 ff. 
ferro-alloys, 1011, 1485 ff. 
oils, 1705, 1713, 1710, 1727, 1732, 
1737, 1743, 1744, 1750, 1752, 
1758, 1761 

petroleum, 1807, 1814, 1818, 1823, 
1830, 1839 
steel, 1421 ff. 
turpentine, 1850 
zinc, 1071 

AminonitrOBophcnyl'hydroxylamine 
method for iron, 468 
Ammonia 
albuminoid, 

in water, estimation of, 2050 
aqua, volumetric method for, 2270 
conversion to HNOj, 
apparatus (Fig. 75), 659 
efficiency of, 659 
fixed, in ammoniacal liquor, 6B8 
free in neater, estimation of, 2049, 2077 
gaseous, 

absorption of, 2346 
determination of, 2360 
in illuminating gas, 2396 
properties of, 2360 
gravimetric method for, 

determining as platino-chloriile, 
638 

in fused zinc chloride, det’n. of, 1083 
in latex, 1968 
Nessler’s test for, 630 
specific gravity table, 1157, 2269 
test for palladium, 721 
total, in ammoniacal liquor, 637 
traces, determination of, in gas, 2396 
volatile, in ammoniacal liquor, 637 
volumetric method, 636, 637 
Ammonia-d 3 mamite, analysis of, 1667 ff. 
Ammonia method for copper, 378 
Ammonia precipitate, total, in silicon 
carbide, 814 
Ammonium chloride, 

standard solution, 1199 
test for iridium, 730 
test for palladium, 722 
test for platinum, 712 
hydroxide method, 
for determining traces of copper, 37fl 
test for iron, 463 
test for osmium, 748 
test for palladium, 721 
test for rhodium, 742 
iodide method for tin oxide, 960 
iridium chloride, determination 
iridium as, 732 
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AmmoniuiUi 

magiiQHium iihoaphate, 
acid titration of, 534 
direct precipitation of, 696 
properties of, 534 
manganese phosphate, 569 
molybdate, standard solution for lead, 
1201 

nitrate washing solution, for aluminum 
hydroxide, 32 
nitratei pyridine in, 655 
apparatus for (Fig. 74), 655 
porsulfato method for manganese, 572 
phosphate method, 

for separating magnesium from 
alkalies, 531, 867 
for manganese, 566 
for zinc, 1058 
for zirconium, 1102 
phoBphnmolybdato 
method for phosphorus, 694 
procipitation of, 694 
weighing of, 695 
pi crate, analysis of, 1683 
platinochloride method for determining 
ammonia, 636 
platinum, 719 

salts, 

effect on magnesium precipitation, 
533 

effect on sulfur determination, 908 
detection of ammonia in, 630 
determination of ammonia in, 637 
mixtures, ammonia in, 634 
salicylate, test for silver, 819 
sulfide group, separation of, see Separa- 
tions under Element in question 
sulfide method for mercury, 577 
test for ruthenium, 737 
test for vanadium, 1031 
table, sp. gr., 1157, 2269 
thiocyanate test for cobalt, 306 
test for iron, 462 
Ammonium zinc phosphate, 1058 
Amorphous sulfur, determination of, 934 
Ampere, definition of, 1174 
Amyl alcohol. See iSisel Oil. 
Anemometer, 2342 

Aniline method, for determining acetic 
anhydride, 2248 

Animal and vegetable oils, 1764. Bee 
Oils. 

analysis of, 1701 ff. 
test for, 1775 

Animal tissues, aluminum in, 56 
Anthraquinone, 

1, 2, dibydroxy — see alizarin _ 

1, 2, 4 trihydroxy — see purpurin 
test of bituminous substances, 1562 
Antiflu or escents, tests for, 1776 
Antilogarithms, 1181-1182 


Antimonous and antimonic salts, distinc- 
tion between, 64 
Antimony 
detection of, 

by hydrogen sulfide test, 63 
by hydrolysis, 64 
in minerals, 64 
traces, 64 

estimation, general procedure, 64 
gravimetric, 

as metallic antimony, electrolytic, 
73 

as oxide, 72 
as trisulfidc, 72 
volumetric, 
bromato method, 74 
ceric sulfate, 78 
indirect evolution method, 77 
oxidation with iodine, 76 
permanganate method, 76 
potassium iodate, 78 
potassium iodide method, 75 
estimation, special procedures: 
determination, 

in alloys with Sn and Pb, 83 
in ash of rubber, 2006 
in battery plate, 1393 
in brass and bronze, 76 
in bronze, A. S, T. M., 1369 
in commercial '^arsenic,'' 111 
in copper, 387 

in ferrotungsten and tungsten 
metal, 1015, 1500 
in metallic lead (pig lead), 1416 
in rubber goods, 2006 
in soft solder, 83, 1390 
in stibnite, 77 
in sulfuric acid, 83, 2231 
in tartar emetic, 82 
in tin and lead alloys, 83, 1382, 
1385 

in white metal, 84 
rapid method, 85 
in Wood’s metal, 1401 
occurrence, minerals, ores and Blloys, 
63 

preparation and solution of the aam' 
pie: 64 
alloys 

of antimony, tin and lead, 66 
of hard lead, 67 
of low-grade oxides, 65 
of mattes, slags and speisscB, 66 
of ores, fusion, 66 
of sulfides, 65 
of organic compounds, 67 
properties, antimony trisulflde, 72 
reduction io trivalent state, 74, 78 
separation 

from arsenic and tin, 68 
distillation procedure, 69, 1385 
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Antimony 

from bismuth, (Cadmium, copper, lead 
and mercury 67 

from members of the Bubsequciit 
groups, aluminum, chromium, co- 
balt, iron, manganese, niokel, zinc, 
alkaline earths and alkalies, 67 
from molybdenum, 71 
from silicon, 71 
from tin in alloys, 68, 71 
solubility of the element and its ox- 
ides, 63, 64 

solution, for standard strains, 80, 1199 
traces of, in refined copper, 387 
traces, determination of, 78 
distillation, 81 
generator, 79 
method, 80 
reagents, 79 
test paper, 79 

Antimony chloride-ferric chloride, method 
for Cs, 897 

Antimony electrode, 2302 
Antioxidants, for rubber, 2016 
Apothecaries^ weight table, 1170 
Apparatus. Sec method or process in 
question, e.g. distillation, rcductors, 
etc. 

volumetric, «alibration of, 1219-1227 
Aqua ammonia, 2269 
Arc, spectra, 2698 

Tables of lines, 2602-2603; 2604-2607 
Areas, 

analysis, by measuring, 2462 
formulae for determining, 1170 
triangle, rectangle, parallelogram, tra- 
pezoid, circle, 1170 
Argon in the atmosphere, 2348 
properties of, 2380 
“Armeo’’ iron, 808 
Arsenates, alkali, 91 

Arsenates, distinction from arsenites, 87 
Arsenic, 

detection of, 
by Qutzeit test, 67 
by hydrogen sulfide, 87 
volatility test, 87 
estimation, general procedures: 
gravimetric, 

determination as arsenic trisul- 
fide, 96 

determination ns magnesium pyro- 
arsenate, 96 
volumetric, 
bromate method, 100 
colic sulfate method, 100 
iodate method, 99 
iodine method, 99 

in presence of mercuric salts, 
99 

Mohr’s method, 99 


Arsenic, 

permanganate method, 1210 
silver method, 100 
estimation, special procedures: 
determination 

in alloys, brass and bronze, 1371, 
1384, 1385, 1402 
in brimstone, 933 
in bronze, A. 8. T. M,, 1371 
in commercial arsenic,” 109 
in copper, 112, 387 
in gases, 2417 

in hydrochloric acid, 89, 2204 
in iron, 112 

in lead-base alloys, 1384, 1.385 
in metallic lead, 1414 
in molybdenite and wulfenite, 599 
in nickel, 625 
in organic substances, 115 
in pig lead, 1414 
in presence of vanadium, 1034 
in steel, 112 
in sulfur, 933 
in sulfuric acid, 89, 2230 
in tin-base alloys, 1384, 1385 
in tungsten ores, 1003 
in white metal, 112 
in Wood’s metal, 1402 
impurities in ” arsenic” (arsenous ox- 
ide), dot 'n of moisture, antimony, 
arsenic, calcium, cobalt, copper, iron, 
lead, nickel and zinc oxides, silica, 
sulfuric acid, 109-111 
industrial application of methods, 88 
oceurenne, minerals, ores, 87 
preparation and solution of the sample, 
88 

alkali arsenates, 91 
arsenic acid, 91 
arseniouB oxide, 89 
copper, 91 

hydrochloric and sulfuric acids, 
89 

iron, 91 

lead arsenate, 90 
organic matter, 89, 91 
pyrites ore, 88 
zinc arsenite insecticides, 90 
properties, 87 
separation, 

from antimony and tin, 68, 95 
from other elements, 91 fF. 
by distillation, 69, 91 
apparatus for, 92, 93 
hydrazine method, 94 
solubility of oxides, sulfides, salts, 88 
solution, standard, 1199 
Arsenic traces, 

colorimetric determination (arseno- 
molybdate) 110, 2503 
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ArBonic tracoB, 

dotenoinatioii of, by modified Gutzcit 
method, 101-108 
apparatus, 105 
micro method, £2504 
procedure, 107 
TeajfentH, 103-104 
BtaiiiB, 103 

in acidSj hydrochloric, nitric, sulfuric, 
105, 106 

in baking powders, canned goods, meat, 
organic matter, etc., 107 
in ores, alumina -bearing, bauxite, cin- 
ders, pyrites, 106 
in organic matter, 107 
in paper, 1919 
in refilled copper, 3H7 
in salts, sodium clilorido, magnesium 
sulfate, etc., 106 
in tartaric acid, 2255 
Marsh test for, 87, 109 
Arsenic acid, nitric acid in, 2218 
Arsenious, 

acid, determination of, with iodine, 99 
cliloride, volatility, 88 
oxide, commercial, determinatinn of 
moisture, SO,,, ASaO,, non-volatile, 
RiO, Pb, Cu, Fo, Ni, Co, Zn, Sb, 
CaO, 109-111 

for determining bromatos, 193 
primary standard, 1203 
Arsenious method for determining per- 
oxides, 2180 

Arscjiite reagent 0.1 N, 453, 1203 
Arsine, 2347 
properties of, 2.367 
Asbestine, paint pigment, 1806 
Asbestos, composition of, 2417 
Assay, fire. See Fire Assay. 

Ash, 

in black paint pigments, 1877 
in coal and coke, dctermiiiatiDn of, 
1637 

fusibility of, 1645 if. 
in explosives, 1661, 1667, 1678 
in grease, 1824 
in linseed oil, 1845 
in paper, 1905 
in paper pulp, 1896 
in starch, 2157 
in sulfur, 941 
in varnish, 1852 
of rubber, 1971, 2014 
sulfur in, 2006 

analysis of, 2015 
phosphorus in, 1644 
solution of, 864 

Asphalt, 1853. See Bituminous sub- 
stances > 


Assaying of gold and silver. See Fire 
Assay of Gold and Silver, 835 ff, 
wet assay for gold, 435 
Astringency, of tannic acid, 2159 
A. S. T. M. Bee American Society for 
Testing Materials 
Atmosphere, composition of, 629 
Atomic weights, international table of. 
See front cover 
of rare earths, average, 259 
Atropine, 1958 

Aurin tricarboxylic acid. Bee Aluminon. 
Available chlorine, in bleaching powder, 
278 

Availablo lime, 212 
Available oxygen, 675 

apjiaratus (Fig. 77), 675 
Available sulfur, in brimstone, 934 
AvDirdupois weight, table of, 1169 

B 

Babbitt metal, 
analysin of, 138 
copper in, 398 
Bacteria, 
coli, 2125 

BubchiSsifieatiDii of, 2125 
confirmed test, 2127 
presumptive test, 2126 
reaction classification, aerogenes 
group, 2126 
total ill water, 2123 
typhi, 2131 
BubcluBses, 2132 
Widal test, 2132 
test 2132 

Bactoriolngical exam, of water, 2166 
Baking powder, 

arsoiiic determination in, 107 
carbon dioxide in, available, 237 
residue, 237 
Balan ces, 

Ainsworth (Fig. 132), 1227 
for fire assay, 841, 844 
micro, 2461 

Westphal (Fig. 239), 1704 
Balata, 1966, 1992 
Ball mill, 1630 
Barite, 

analysis of, 129 
determination of, 

barium sulfate, barite, free from 
Btrontium, 130 
Btrohtium present, 131 
carbon dioxide, 135 
fluorine, 135 
iron, 134 

iron and alumina, 134 
lime, 134 

loss on ignition, 136 ^ 
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Barite^ 

magnesia, 134 
strontium sulfate, 131 
sulfur, as BO|, 133 
solutions for, 130 
Barium, 
detection of, 
by flame tost, 117 
spectrum, 117, 120 (see plate fac- 
ing p. 119) 

Tdth saturated solution of calcium 
OT strontium sulfates, 117 
with soluble chromate or fluosilicnte, 
117 

estimation, general procedures, 124 
gravimetric, determination as car- 
bonate, 126 
as chromate, 125 
as Bulfato, 127 

volumetric, acid titration of car- 
bonate, 129 

dichromate method, 128 
permanganate method, 128 
potassium iodide method, 128 
potassium sulfate method, 129 
indicators for, 129 
estimation, special procedures; 
determination in insoluble residue, 
125 

in glass, 2168 

in ores, 125 

in silicates, 125 

ore, valuation of. Bee Barite. 

rubber, 1989 

industrial application, 118 
occiirrencp, ores, commercial products, 

117, 118 

preliminary testa, 120 
preparation and solution of the 
sample, 

carbonates, insoluble residue, 
sulfates, 118 

sulfldes, soluble salts, organic 
matter, 118-119 
properties, barium sulfate, 127 
barium chromate, 126 
separations, general considerations, 
119 

from alkalies and magnesium by the 
oxalate and sulfate methods, 121 
from calcium, 2168 
from calcium and strontium, 122, 
123, 2172 
from lead, 124 

from molybdenum and from F1O5, 
124 

from strontium, 124, 126 
of the alkaline earths, 119 
solubilities, barium compounds, 117, 

118, 121 

traces, detection of. 


Barium, 

by flame and spectrum, 117 
by microscope, 118 
Barium acetate, 2335 
carbonate, 
analysis of, 2172 
in rubber, 2010 

method, removal of Fe, Al, etc., 374 
precipitation of uranium, 1018 
chloride in hydrochloric acid, 2264 
method for sulfate (volumetric), 
919 

-potassium chromate method for sul- 
fur rlcterminatioii, 918 
test for chromate, 282 
for Bp and Te, 776 

chromate, determination of chromium 
as, 125, 287 
properties of, 126, 287 
solubility of, 126 

■thioBUlfatp method for sulfur, .919 
hydroxide method for separating mag- 
nesiujii from alkalies, 867 
ores, analysis of, 129 
sulfate, apparatus for filtering of, 
(Fig. 110), 911 

decomposition for sulfur det'n., 907 
in barite, 130, 131 
ill blanc fixe, 136, 1867 
in litliopone, 1863 
precipitation of (Fig. 109n), DlO 
properties and solubility of, 127 
ill rubber, 2006 
in titanium pigments, 1963 
Barker’s hydrometer, for COa determina- 
tion in carbonates, 242 
B. coli, examination of, 2125 
B. typhi, examination of, 2131 
Barometric pressure and distillation 
tests, 1711 

Barytes, See Barite. 

Bases, in bleaching powder, 2160 
Basic acetate method, for precipitating 
aluminum and iron (separation from 
manganese etc.), 558 
Basie alumina in aluminum salts, deter- 
mination of, 16 

Basic carbonate of bismuth, determina- 
tion, 154 

Basic carbonate of lead| determination, 
524 

Basic nitratCi precipitation, of bismuth 
as, 154 

Basicity, of aluminum sulfate, 16 
Battery plate, 1393 

Batim6, conversion degreea to apecifle 
gravity, 1108 
Bauxite, 

analysia of, * 
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Bauxito^ 

moiGrtUTB, loBB on ignitioii^ Bilicaj 
iron ozidBBj alumina, titanic 
oxide, nalcium and mapLesium 
oxides, MnO, P,Ob, VjOb, 23-26 
arsenic deterniinatiou in, 106 
Bead test, borax, 
for cobalt, 306 
for manganese, 555 
for titanium, 976 
table, 1109 

Bead test, inicrocosmic salt, 
for silica, 795 
table of, 1109 

Beam test, for matter suspended in gas, 
2414 

Bearing metal. 

Bronze, A. S. T. M., 1362 
Bedii's test for cottonseed oil, 1777 
Bell- Jar filter (Fig. 60), 563 
Benzene, 

micro determination, 2547 
Benzidine acetate, test for gold, 432 
hydrochloride method, for deter- 
mining sulfates, 920 
reagent, 1213 
s-Benzil di oxime, 

method for nickel, 617 
test for nickel, 615 

Benzoic acid standard for acidimetry, 
2197 

a-Benzoin oxime, 

determination of molybdenum, 
691 

separations with, 587 
reagent, 1213 
Beryl, 137 
Beryllium, 
detection of, 137, 
determination, general, 138 
colorimetric, 
curcumin, 144 

1,2,5, 8,- Dxy ail th raquiii one meth o d, 
143 

graTimetric, 
hydroxide method, 139 
oxine method, 141 
phosphate method, 141 
tannic acid method, 142 
Volumetric, 
quinalizarin, 145 
determination, special methods, 
beryllium-copper alloys, 146-148 
determination of 
aluminum, 147 
beryllium, 146, 147 
copper, 146 
iron, 146 
nickel, 147 
silicon, 147 


Beryllium, 
separatioiiB from, 

aluminum, 136, 140, 141 
HCl method, 136 
oxine method, 136 
chromium, 143 

hydrogen sulfide group, 136 
iron, 139, 140, 141, 142 
rare earths and chromium, 136, 
143 

silica, 136 
thorium, 143 
titanium, 139, 143 
tungsten, 143 
zirconium, 139, 143 

Bicarbonate, determination of, 2252 
in water, 2095 

Bichloride of tin, hot water precipitation 
of tin in, 962 

Bichromate mothod for determining gly- 
cerol, 2153 

Bimetallic electrode pairs, 2320 

Bismuth, 

detection of, general procedure, 146 
blowpipe test, 150 
reducing agents, 140 
estimation, general procedures; 
CDlorimetric, 

bismuth iodide method, 159 
cinchonine-potassium iodide 
method, 158 
gravimetric, 

determination as basic chloride, 
153 

as chromic thiocyanate, 156 
as complex salts, 157 
as metal, by cyanide reduction, 
156 

as metal, by electrolysis, 156 
micro, 2547 
as oxide, Bi20„ 154 
as sulfide, Bi^S., 155 
volumetric, 

permanganate titration of oialate, 
157 

estimation, special procedures: 
in alloys and metals, 160 
in bismuth bronze, 1375 
in lead bullion, 156 
in metallic copper, 382, 384 
in metallic lead, 159 
in ores, mattes, 101 
in pig lead, 1413 
in tin-base metal, 1388 
in Wood’s metal, 1369 
industrial application of methods, 150 
occurrence, 149 
organic precipitants for, 157 
preparation and solution of the sample, 
alloys, lead bullion, refined lead, ores, 
150-151 
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Bismuth, 

properties, 133 flf. 
basic carbonate, 155 
basic nitrate, 154 
hydroxide, 155 
oxide, 154 
oxy -chloride, 153 
sulfide, 156 

separations, aluminum, chromium, iron, 
cobalt, manganesD, inaguesiuui, 
nickel, ziiie, alkaline earths, alka- 
lies, 152 

from arsenic, antimony, tin, molyb- 
denum, selenium, tellurium, 152 
from cadmium and copper, 152 
from load, copper and cadmium, 154 
from lead and iiiercury, 152 
oxybromide methiul, 152 
solubility, metal and salts, 150 
traces, determination of, 158, 159 
standard solution for, 158, 1199 
Bismuth bronze, 1375 
Bismuthate method, 

for determining cerium, 254 
for dcterininlng manganese, 562 

application to large amounts 
of manganese, 563 
reagents for, 567 
in bronze, 1358 
in ferromanganese and man- 
ganese metal, 565 
in manganese ores, 563 
electrometric, 577 
in nickel, 627 
in silicD manganese, 568 
in steel, 491 
in water, 2063 

Bismuthyl perchlorate, precipitant, 2335 
Bisulfate fusion. See chapter '‘Decom- 
position of Sample, Yol. 2 
See under individual substances, e.g. 
colunibium and tantalum, otc. 
Bisulfite. See Metabisuldte. 

Bisulfite liquor, paper industry, 1929 
Bituminous substances, asphalts, tars, 
pitches, 1510 ft. 
bituminous solvents, 
exainiuation of, 
physical tests, 1586 
separation into component 
parts, 1586 
base, 1589 

chart for analysis of, 1590 
pigment and filler, 1589 
steam distillation, 1586 
app. for, 1587 (Fig, 221) 
carbenes, 1546 

carbon bisulfids extract, 1542 
evaporation of, 1543 
apparatus (Fig. 204), 1544 


Bituminous substances, evaporation in 
GO, atmosphere (Fig. 205), 
1545 

characteristics of table, 1510, 1511, 
1512 

chemical tests, 

anthraquinoiie reaction, 1562 
diazo reaction, 1560 
oxygen in non-mineral matter, 
1554 

saponifiable and uiisaponifiable 
matter, 1559 
solid paraffins, 1555 
Bulfonation residue, 1557 
water, high and low distillation, 
1551 

apparatus (Figs. 208, 209), 
1551, (Fig. 210), 1553 
distillation test, flask and retort 
method, 1533 

apparatus (Fig. 200), 1534, 
(Figs. 201, 202), 1535, (Fig. 
203), 1537 

ductility test of, 1521 

apparatus (Fig. 192), 1523 
evaporation test, 1530 

air bath for (Fig. 198), 1531 
apparatus for (Fig. 199), 1532 
fabrics, examination of, 
physical tests of, 1574 
resistance to heat, 1577 
sampling, 1575 (Fig. 219) 
thickness, 1577 
weight, 1574 
fabrics, separation, 1578 
flash-point, 1533 
filler and pigment in, 1589 
finished product, tests of, 1591 
settlement test, 1591 
domulsibility test, 1591 
freezing, effects of, 1592 
separation into component parts, 
1592 

distillation residue, 1593 
apparatus for (Figs. 222, 
223), 1593 

water and volatijo oils, 1594 
fixed carbon, 1533 
fracture of, 1513 
''free carbon," 1548 

extraction apparatus (Figs. 206, 
207), 1549 

hardness or consistency test, 1520 

hy needle penetrometer (Fig. 
195), 1520 

heat tests, softening or fusion, 
cube method, 

in air (Fig. 195), 1527 
in water, 1525 
apparatus for (Fig. 194)| 
1524 
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BituminouB subBtanceSi ball and ring 
method, 1523 

apparatus (Pig. 193), 
1524 

insoluble residue, exainination, 1541 
physical charucteristics, 1513 
physical tests 

cum pres si on strength, 
1565 

apparatus (Fig. 213), 
15G6 

(lisplaeeiiient 
apparatus (Pig. 211), 
1563 

tensile strength, 1564 
ttppuvatufi (Pig. 212), 
1505 

seporutiun bituininuus from discrete 
aggregate, 

i-eiitrifugal method, 1570 

aj^paratus (Pigs. 217, 218), 

culil cxtraetioii, 1569 

apparatus (Pigs. 215, 216), 
1570 

hot extraction method, 1567 

e X t r a (• t i o ii apparatus 
(Pig. 214), 1568 

si'fjaraticm, bitumiiiuiis mineral and 
hbrous matter, 1578 
analysis of saturated fabrics, 1578 
ash, 1579 
iiioisture, 1578 

analysis of saturated ami routed 
fabric.H, 1580 
ash, 1582 

bituminous saturation, 1.582 
felt, 1581 

mineral matter, 1581, 1584 
results, 1585 

top and bottom coatings, 
1583 

solubility tests 

by carbon bisulfide, 1539 
examination of residue, 1541 
by carbon tetrachloride, 1546 
by petroleum naphtha, 1547 
solvent. See bituminous solvents, 
specific gravity by hydrometer, 1513 
by pycnometer, 1515 
by Westplial balance, 1517 
streak on porcelain, 1513 
table of, 1510-1512 
thermal tests, 1523. See heat tests, 
viscosity, 

Engler, 1518 

float tests, 1518 (Fig. 190) 
volatile matter, 1527 

oven for (Pig. 196), 1528 
shelf for fPig. 197), 1529 
Black filter paper test, lor fluorine, 401 


Black pigmonts. See Pijments. 

Black powder, analysis of, 1660 
Blanc fixe, analysis of, 136 
Blank determinations, 
alundum analysis^ 36 
boron determination, 182 
Blasi-fiirnace gas, analysis , of , 2388 
slag analysis of, 2021 
Blasting caps, analysis of, 1686 
Bleach liquid, 

determination of available chlorine, 
Na,0, NaOH, Na,C 03 , 279, 281) 
Bleaching powder, evaluation of, 278 
sampling, available chlorine, chlo- 
rates, bases am] silica, free lime, 
coarse impurities, 2159-2161 
Blister copper, see Copper. 

Blood, carbon monoxide determination, 
by means of 219, 1964 
‘^Rlonui^^ in oils, 1776 
Blowpipe test for bismuth, 150 
test for cadmium, 197 
test for zinc, 1055 

Blowpipe iind flame tests, table of, ]l07- 
1J08 

Blue lead, sublimed, aiialysiwS of, 1874 
Blue pigments, analysis of, 1872 
Boat and holder, carbon determination, 
232 

Boiler-room control, 2088 
Bomb palorimeter 

sulfur in washings, 1042 
Borates, boric acid in, 2245 
Borax, 

bead, boron test, 162. 8ee also Bead 
test. 

estimation in soap, 2035 
Boric acid, titration of, 170, 173, 178 
Boron, 

Clmpiii’s method, 176 
distillation apparatus for, 167 
detection of, 

borax bead test, flame test, tumeric 
test, 162-163 

estimation, general procedures: 
polorimetric (turmeric), 185 
TDagents for, 185 

gravimetric, limo fixation method, 
of Gooch and Jones, 166 
volumetric detennination, 168 
estimation, special procedure: 

determination in borou carbide, 161 
in butter, 165 
in canned goods, 166 
in crude borates, 

water insoluble, 170 
water soluble, 169 
Pacific Coast Borax Go. 
method, 174-175 
in glass, 2167 
in milk, 165 
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Boron, 

in mineral water, 164 
irrigation water, 166 
natural water, 187 
in ores, 171-173 
acid extraction method, 171 
in plants, 160 

in silicates, enamels, etc., 164 
industrial application of methods, 163 
occurrence, ores, alloys, sundry prod- 
ucts, 162 

preparation and solution of the sample, 
boric acid, boric oxide, boracite, boro- 
ealeite, boronatrocalcite, calcium bo- 
rate, enamels, silicates, etc., 163-165 
separations, distillation method, 165 
solubility of boron, boric acid, borax, 
163, 164 

traces, determination of, 165, 186, 187 
detection of, 162, 163 
Boron carbide, 
analysis of, 

methods of the Norton company, 
181 

boron, 181 

other constituents, 184 
silicon, 183 

Brass and bronze, analysis of, A. S. T. 
M., 1351-1372 

determination of antimony in, 1369 
determination of cadmium in, 1371 
determination of copper in, 392 
determination of lead in, 392 
determination of vanadium in, 1051 
determination of zinc in, 1084 
Brimstone, analysis of, determining mois- 
ture, ash, arsenic, chlorine and avail- 
able sulfur in, 933 _ 

Brines, determination of bromine in, 195 
determination of iodine in, 459 
Britiidi thermal unit (B.t.u.), calculation 
of, 1657, 1858 

determination of beat value of coal, 
1654 

Brom -thymol blue, titrationa with, 2191 
Bromate method, 

for determining antimony, 74 
for oxidizing manganese to the di- 
oxide, 554 
Bromates, 
detection of, 186 

determination of, by arsenious acid re- 
duction, 193 

Bromide paper for arsenic determination, 
1197 

Bromine, detection of, tests with carbon 
disulfide, carbon tetrachloride,' barium 
chloride, mocenta test, silver nitrate, 
188 

estimation, general procedures: 


Bromine, gravimetric, determination as 
silver bromide, 191 
volumetric, free bromine by potas- 
sium iodide method, 191 
chlorine method for soluble bro- 
midesi 192 

silver nitrate method, 192 
Eosin indicator 

silver thiocyanate method of Vol- 
hard, 192 
micro, 2498 

estimation, special procedures: 
crude potassium bromide, analysis of, 
194 

mixtures of halogens, 276 
impurities in commercial bromine, 
chlorine in, 194 
in brines, 195 
apparatus for, 196 
in mineral waters, 195 
occurrence, 188 

preparation and solution of the sample, 
organic imitter, salts, etc., 189, 190 
properties, 189 

separations from chlorine and iodine, 
190 

from heavy metals, cyanides, anil 
silver, 190 
from iodine, 195 
traces, determination of, 
magenta method, 192 
phenol red method, 193 
Bromine-ammonia method for separating 
manganese from zinc, 558 
Bromine method for HCN, 662 
Bromine number in oil analysis, 1770 
Bromphenol blue, absorption indicator, 
582 

Bronze, analysis of, 1351, 1362. Sec also 
Alloys; Brass, 
bismuth, 1375 
manganese, 1352 
Brown pigments. See pigments. 

Broths for bacteriologic^ examination, 
nutrient, 2120 
sugar, 2120 
Brucine, 1957 
Buffer action, 2276 
materials, pH of, 2284 
mixtures, 2281 
Bulb, weighing acids, 2203 
Bullion, assay of. See Fire Assay. 
Buoyancy constants, of water, 1226 
correction, In weighing, 1233 
Burettes, 

calibration of, 1224 
apparatus for (Fig. 131), 1225 
chamber, iron determination, 472 
micro, 2472 

standard for acidimetry and alkalim- 
etry (Fjg. 300), 2199 
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BuretteB, 

weighing type (Fig. 304), 2202 

Burning oils. See OiIb. 

B. typhi, examination of, 2131 

Butter, boric acid determination in, 165 
method of analysis. See Oils, Fats, 
Waxes 

n -Butyl alcohol method, for separation 
and determination of alkalies, 884 

0 

Cadmium, 
detection of, 
blowpipe test, 197 
general procedure, 197 
spectrum, 198 
tube test, apparatus, 198 
estimation, general procedure: 
gravimetric, determination as cad- 
mium sulfate, 201 
as cadmium sulfide, 200 
as metallic cadmium, by electrolysis, 
202 

micro, 2516 

volumetric, iodine titration of cad- 
mium sulfide, 203 
other methods, 203 
estimation, special procedures: 
determination in alloys and metals: 
in brass, A. 8. T, M., 1371 
in magnesium alloys, 546, 547 
in metallic cadmium, 203 
in metallic lead, pig, 1417 
in ores, 200 
in silver solder, 1403 
in slab-zinc, 1074 
in Wood's metal, 1400 
in 2lnc (spectrochemical), 1089 
in zinc-base alloy, 1396 
industrial application, 197, 199 
occurrence, 197 

preparation and solution of the sample, 
alloys, carbonates, in presence of 
lead, metal, ores, sulfides, 199 
separation, 

from arsenic, antimony, and tin in 
presence and in absence of copper, 
200 

from bismuth and lead, 199, 200 
from copper in alloys, 200 
from members of the ammonium 
sulfide group, alkaline earth and 
the alkalies, 199 
from mercury, 200 
from silica, 199 
from zinc, 200 

Okdmium metal, zinc in, 1078 
pyridine thiocyanate, 203 
sulfate, determination of, 201 
sulfide, gravimetric determination of 
cadmium as, 200 


Cadmium sulfide, volumetric determina- 
tion of cadmium as, 203 
Caesium, detection of, 893 
estimation of, B9B 
separation, 

from lithium and sodium, 894 
from potassium, 894, 896 
from rubidium, 897 
Caesium bismuth nitrate, 

method for sodium, 882 
test for sodium, 876 

Caesium perchlorate, test for rhenium, 
769 

Caffeine, 1959 

Calcined alumina, analysis of, 26 
Calcium, 
detection of, 
flame test, 205 
general procedure, 205 
spectrum, 205 

estimation, general procedures: 
gravimetric, 
other methods, 216 
oxalate method, 
ignition to the carbonate, 211 
ignition to the oxide, 210 
volumetric, 

iodine method for, 213 
permanganate titration of the oxa- 
late, 211 

eetimation special procedures (see also 
Lime) 

in barium carbonate, 2172 
in glass, 2166 

in green paint pigments, 1876 
in gypsum, 214 
in magnesite, 536, 538 
in magnesium alloys, 549 
potentiomotric method, 549 
volumetric, 550, 551 
in orange and yellow paint pigments, 

in Portland cements as GaO (lime), 
1603 

in sand, 606 

in sea-water, micro, 2547 
in water, 217, 2061, 2097 
in water as calcium sulfate, 2084 
in white paints, 1868 
in wliiting, etc., 1666 
industrial application of methods, 206 
ocurrencB, ores, minerals, etc., 205 
preparation and solution of the sample, 
cements, dolomites, limestone, 
magnesite, gypsum, plaster of 
Paris, silicates, sulfate, sul- 
fides, pyrites, salts, decompo- 
sition of refractory ores, 206, 
207 

rapid iodide method, 213 
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Beparation, 

from alkalies, barium, strontiuui, 
magnesium, 121, 122, 123, 209 
from aluminum, iron, I'Dpper, cnbalt, 
nickel, manganese, zinc and mem- 
bers of the hydrogen sulfde group, 
208 

from fluoride, 208 
from iron and aluminum, 209 
from magnesium and the alkalies, 
209 

from phosphate, 208 
from silica, 208 
solubilities, 206 
traces, detection of, 205 
small amounts in magnesium alloys, 
551 

Calcium acetate method for fluorine, 413 
calcium and equivalent fluorine, 
415 

fluorine, 416 

Calcium carbide, determination in cya- 
iiamid, 663 

Calcium carbonate, in fluorspar, 419 
fluoride decomposition of, 402 
in fluorspar, 420 
method for fluorine, 404 
Calcium hypochlorite, see Bleaching 
Powder; see Chloride of Lime: see 
H.T.H. 

Calcium oxalate, 

determination of calcium as, 219 
precipitation in presence of iron, 
aluminum, etc., 209 
Calcium oxide, 

determination in, 
aluminum ores, 21 
bauxite, 25 
cement, 1604, 1614 
commercial ''arsenic," 111 
presence of CaCOa, 213 
titanoz pigment, 1000 
Calcium sulfate, 

determination in, 
titanic pigment, 1863 
water, 2084 

precipitation from methanol solu- 
tion, 538 
BOlubility, 121 
Calculations, 
gas analysis, 2357, 2358 

from combustion data, 2411 
moist to dry basis, 1345 
coal, 1634 

rubber analysis, 2011, 2015 
Calibration of volumetric apparatus, 
121M227 
flasks, 1223 

Calomel electrode, 2299 
Calorie, definition of, 1174 


Calorific power of Illuminating gas, 2321 
of fuel, 1764 

value of industrial gases, 2426 
of coal and coke, 1654 If. 
Calorimeter, 

Junkers' for gas, Bargent (Pig. 371), 

for liquid fuels, 1802 
Calorimetry, micro, 2646 
semi micro, 2547 

G. and A. Copper Co, methods, 372 
Candle-power, definition and method of 
determination, 1174 
of illuminating gas, 2391 
Canned goods, arsenic determination in, 
107 

tin determination in, 971 
Caoutchouc, 1966 
in lubricating oil, 1736 
Capacity, unit table of, 1169 
Capsule, moisture determination (Fig. 

231), 1636 
Carbeiies, 1546 

CarbohYdrates, micro determination, 
2547 

Carbolic acid (phenol), 
detection of, 1949 
determination of, 2253 
Carbon, 

activated, 2154 
detection of, 218 
carbon dioxide in gas, 218 
carbonates, 218 
carbonic acid in water, 218 
carbon monoxide in blood, 219 
estimation, general procedures; 
gravimetric, dry combustion method, 
weighing CO;, 
macro method, 220 
micro method, 2475 
semimicro, 225 

wot oxidation process, weighing 
COj, 226 
volumetric, 

barium hydroxide method, 243 
measuremeut of volume of CO., 
formed, 244 

titration of carbonate formed, 243 
estimation, special procedures: 
in bitumens "freo," 1548 
in coal, 1649 fl. 

in coal as "fixed carbon," 1640 
in f errochromium, 1493 
in ferromanganese, 1488 
in ferromolybdenum, 1506 
in ferrdtungsten, 1500 
in ferrovanadiuni, 1050, 1496 
In graphitie earbon, 232 
boat for, 232 495 
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Carbon, 

in iron and steel, 229, 488, 495, 
1426, 1428 

cDlorimetrlc method, 232 
combined, 231 
in minerals, 224 
in monel metal, 1380 
in uichrome, 1408 
in organic Bubstaucea, 222 
nitrogenous, 224 
tube for, 223 
in pigments, 1874, 1877 
in rubber goods, 2007 
in silicon carbide, 815 
free and total, 815 
in soils, 224 
iu stellite, 329 
occurrence, 218 

preparation nf the sample, alloys, iron 
and steel, 219 
general, 219 

organic matter, carbonates, etc., 
219 

residue test of lubricating oils, Con- 
radson method, 1737 
separation from iron and steel, cupric 
potassium chloride method, 220 
Carbonate method, 
for barium, 126 
for calcium, 216 
for strontium, 902 

Carbonate, removal from alkali, 2197, 
2198 

Carbonate, 
titration of, 2253 
in mixture with hydroxides, 2266 
Carbonates, 
determination of, 
in remciit materials, 1616 
in presence nf other combined acids, 
029 

ill soap, 2033 
in sodium sulfate, 645 
in ores. Boo Prep, of Samples under 
various cleincuts. 

precipitation of palladium by, 722 
Carbon black, in rubber, 2018 
Carbon dioxide combined as carbonate: 
estimation, general procedure for 
determination, 235 
apparatus for, 236 
micro, 2482 

gravimetric determination in car- 
bonates, 

hydromctric method, 242 
loss of weight method, 237, 239 
apparatus for, 238, 239 
volumetric, measuring gas evolved, 
240 

apparatus for, 240 
estimation, special procedures: 


Carbon dioxide combined as carbonate: 
in alloys. See Iron and Steely see 
ferroalloys. 

in ammoniacal gas liquors, 638 
in baking powder, 
available CO,, 237 
residual COs,-237 
in barium ores, 135 
in blanc fixe, 136, 1867 
in composite white paint, 1867 
in gypsum, 214, 1866 
in pigments, 1866 
in soap, 2034 
in water, 2070 
in white lead, 1860 
free in gaseous mixtures, 
absorption of, 2347 
determination of, 2350, 2352, 
in air, 2403 

in illuminatiiLg gas, 2355, 2397 
indicators for, 2381 
properties of, 2365 

generator for (microaiialysis) (Fig, 
424), 2489 
Carbon disulfide, 

detection of bromine with, 188 
determination of iodine with, 448 
extract of bituminous substanees, 
1539 

purification of (Fig. 16), 155 
monoxide, 
absorption of, 2349 
and beat loss, 2387 
in air, 1963, 2405 
in blood, detection of, 1964 
in gaseous mixtures, determination 
of, 2350, 2352 

in illuminating gas, determination 
of, 2356 

in mine gases, 2402 
properties of, 2348 
Dxysulfide, 2348, 2379 
tetrachloride, bromine test with, 189 
extract of carbenes, 1547 • 

tubes, for colorimetric determiiiatiou 
nf carbon in steel, 232 
Carbonic acid, 
in water, 2075 
free, 2252 

as bicarbonate, 2252 
Carbon steel, metallography of, 2558 If. 
Carbonyl, 

group, micro determination, 2546 
method, separation of cobalt and 
nickel, 311 

Carborundum. See Silicon Carbide. 
Carboxyl group, micro determination of, 
2547 

CariuB method for lialogens in organic 
matter, 265 
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Gamotite, 
livaAiTim in, 1024, 1026 
vanadium in, 1042 
Cane hardening, 2567 
Casein, analyaie of, 1931 
Caustic, 

liquors, hydrometer tests, 2257 
standard solution, 2197 
Caustic soda, 

impurities in, 2259 
-sodium tartrate method for dis- 
tinguishing copper compounds, 395 
Gausticized ash, analysis of, 2263 
Cellulose, 
alpha, 

in paper, 1911 
in pulp, 1881 

isolation, chlorination metlind, 1878 
in rubber, 1987, 2009 
Cement, specifications and chemical an- 
alysis, A. S. T. M., 1597 
composition of, table, 1619 
lime, free in, 1618 
Portland cement, 

analysis, A. S. T. M., 1590 
calcium exide, 1603 
ferric oxide, 1602 

and alumina, 1602 
insoluble residue, 1601 
loss on ignition, 1600 
magnesia, 1604 
silica, 1601 

sulfuric anhydride, 1601 
rapid methods, 

calcium oxide, 1614 
ferric oxide and alumina, 
1614 

magnesia, 1615 
silica, 1614 
Portland cement 

tentative methods 
alkalies, 1612 
magnesia 

acidralkali method, 1605 
oxyquinolato method, 1607 
manganese, 1611 
phosphorus, 1009 
raw materials 

carbonates in, 1616 
composition of, table, 1619 
limestone, lime rock, raw mix, 
1617 

sampling, standard methods, 1599 
silica in, 816 
specifications, 1597 
Centipoises (viscosity), 1725 
Oentnfuge, for extractions (Figs. 217, 
218), 1571 
Ceric sulfate, 246 

applications in volumetric analysis, 
1205 


Ceric sulfate, method for determining: 

antimony, in presence of As, 78 
arseuic, 100 
iodide, 454 
ix'on, 474 

mercurous ion, 582 
molybdenum, 596 
nitrite, 655 
uranium, 1027 

preparation of standard Bolution of, 
1204 

standardization, 1204 
Cerium 

detection, spectroscopic, 252 
estimation, general methods 
gravimetric methods, 252 
volumetric methods 

persulfate method, 253 
sodium bismuthatc method, 254 
pstiiuation, special cases 

in presence of rare earths, 253 
industrial application of methods, 245 
preparation of the sample, 247 
fusion method, 247 
separations 

from rare earth metals, 252 
from scandium, 249 
from thorium, 249 

rare earths from other elements, 
247-250 

Cerium group, approximate estimation, 
250 

Chancel degree, for specific volume of 
sulfur, 984 

Bulfurimeter for (Fig, 116), 985 
Cliapin's boric acid method, 176 
Characteristics of oils, fats, waxes. See 
Oils, Fats and Waxes, 1701 ff. 
Oiarcoal, in explosives, 1661 
Chemical laws, 1191-1193 
Chemical microscopy. See Microscopy 
Chimney flue gases, see Gases 
China clay 

as glass raw material, 2170 
as paint pigment, 1866 
Ghinese blue. Bee Pigments 
CbineSB wood oil. Bee Tung oil under 
Paint Vehicles, 1647 
Chloral hydrate, detection of, 1951 
Chlorate 

determination of, 274 
in bleaclung powder, 2160 
in e^losives, 1677 
in presence of pendilorates, 275 
and HCl, 270 

reduction to chloride ion, 274 
removal of, in sulfur estimations, 907 
test for, 262 
Chloric acid, 274 
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Chloride 

and cyanide, doterminatlon of, 277 
chlorate, perchlorate, examination of, 
276 

cyanide and thiocyanide, determina- 
tion of, 277 
detection of, 261 

in bleaching powder, detennination of, 
2160 

in gasea, 2417 
in |iota.sh, 2160 
ill Boap, 2030 
in water, 2075 
method, for silver, 621 
test for silver, B18 

Cliloride of lime, 278 (sec also bleaching 
pow'der; bleach liquor) 

Chlorine 

detection 

combined 

as chlorate, chlorite, hypochlorite, 
perchlorate 262 
as chloride, 261 
as hydrochloric acid, 261 
free, 261 

in presence of bromide and iodide, 
262 

pyanate, cyanide, thiocyanate, 
261 

estimation 

chlorine, pombiiied as chloride 
gravimotric, as silver chloride, 260 
volumetric 

adsorption indicator method, 
273 

silver eliminate method (Mohr), 
272 

silver thiocyanate method (Vol- 
hard), 271 

micro technique, 2498 
estimation special cases 

in bleaching powder, 278, 
2160 

in bromine, 194 
in chlorine water, 273 
in cemont'copper and cop- 
per ores, loi 

in chlorosulfonic acid, 
2244 

in gases, 268 
in liquid bleach, 279 
in organic compounds 
CariuB method, 265 
lime method, 206 
sodium-alcohol method, 
266 

sodium-liquid ammonia 
method, 266 

sodium peroxide 
method, 267 


Chlorine, estimatioiL 

in presence of free bro- 
mine and iodine, 276 
in presence of other acids, 
276 

in rubber, 1986 
in soap, 2030 
in sulfur, 933 
in water, 280, 2054 
in zinc chloride, 1080 
chlorine, free, 264 (see also hypo- 
chlorites, chlorates, etc.) 
in gases, 268, 2347 
olectrolytie, 2402 
in hydrochloric acid, 2204 
' in nitric acid, 2214 

properties of, 2362 

industrial application of methods, 263 
ocp.urrencp, 261 

preparation and solution of the sample 
ores, cinders, rocks, water solu- 
ble and insoluble chlorides,^ 
silver chloride, 263, 264 
organic substances, 265, 266 
separation 
from bromine, 268 
cyanides, thiopyanates, bromides 
and iodides, 268 
iodine, 268 
of halides from 
heavy metals, 268 
one another, 268 
silver and silver cyanide, 268 
Chlorine consumption, by pulp, 1880 
Chloroform, determination of, 1948 
extraction of rubber, 1982, 2002 
Cblnronitrotoluone sulfonate, test for po^ 
tassiiim, 862 
Chloroplatinate method, 
for ammonium, 636 
for potassium, detection, 862 
doterminatinn, 869 
ChloroBulfonic acid, analysis of, 2244 
Cholesterol, 1775 
Chromate 

method for barium, 125 
volumetric, 128 
for chlorine, 272 
for lead, 507 
reduction of, 286 
test for barium, 117 

Chromate-ferrous sulfate method, for 
lead, 513 

iodide method, for lead, 512 
Chrome alum, light filter, 8G2 
Chrome green, see Pigments 
Chrome-iron ores, fusion, 284 
Chrome oreS, analysis of, 296 
Chromic acid 

determination in presence of vanadic, 
293 
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Chromic acid 

removal of, from nitric acid, 635 
Chromic hydroxide, precipitation of, 286 
oxide, properties, 286 
Chromite, chromium in, 295 
Chromium 
detection 

tests with barium acetate, ether, lead 
acetate, mercurous nitrate, hydro- 
gen peroxide, reducing agents, 
diphenyl carbazide, 282, 283 
distinction, chromic and chromous salts, 
283 

■chromium and vanadium salts, 1031 
estimation, general procedures, 
colnrimetrie 
as the chromate, 289 
with diphenyl carbazide, 290 
gravimetric 

as barium chromate, 287 
as mercurous chromate, 287 
as oxide, Crj,0„ 286 
volumetric 

ferrous sulfate method, di- 
phenylamiiie indicator, 291 
ferrous sulfate — permungan- 
ate method, 2B8 
potent! Dmetric, 2315 
iodide method, 288 
persulfate method, 301 
estimation, special procedures 
in aluminum alloys, 48 
in alundum, 35 
in chrome-iron alloys, 301 
in chrome-nickel alloys, 301 
in chromite, 295 
in forrochromium, 1490 
in iron ores and alloys, 291 
in nichrome, 1406 
in ores, 296, 329 
in presence of vanadium, 293 
in steel and iron, 293, 495, 1454, 
1473, 1477, 1479 
in stellite, 328, 1411 
traces, 290 

industrial application of methods, 283 
metal, 302 
occurrence, 282 
oxidation of, 296 

preparation and solution of the sample, 
288 

Tofractory materials, materials 
high in silica, ores, 283, 284 
separations, 285 
solubility of the metal, 283 
traces, detection, 282, 283. Bee colori- 
metric estimation. 

Chromium plating baths, sulfate in, 017 
Cinchonine method, for tungsten, 1011 
Cinchonine-^potaBsium iodide method, for 
bismuth, 158 


Cinchonine reagent, for tungsten, 1011, 
1095 
Cinders 

arsenic in, 106 
chlorine in, 264 

Citrates, test for palladium, 722 
Citric acid, analysis of, 2253 
reagent for calcium, 1195 
Qay, alkalies in, 2163 
analysis of, 6, 2162 ff, 
silica, state of, 2164 
titanium, 2163 

Cleveland open cup (Fig. 247), 1733 
(Fig. 248), 1734 
Clinker, silica in, 816 
Qoud and pour points, of oils, 1727 
Coal and coke, A, S. T. M. methods, 
1620 ff. 

ash, dctcrminatlim of, 1637 
fusibility of, 1645 
apparatus (Fig. 233) 1645 

(Fig. 234), 1646 
fused L'Oncs (Fig. 236), 1649 

mold (Fig. 235), 1647 

phosphorus in, 1644 
calculation, air dried to **aa re- 
ceived,^’ 1634 

calorific value, determination, 1654 
results; 1657 
fixed carbon, 1640 
fusibility, 1637 
hydrogen in, 1649 
moisture 

in coal, 1636 (Figs. 230, 231) 

in coke, 162H, 1635, 1636 

nitrogen in, 1652 
oxygen in, 1653 

preparation of the laboratory sample, 
1629 

ball-mill method, 1633 
drier for, 1629 (Fig. 227) 
riille sampler, 1631 (Figs. 228, 
229) 

sampling 

coal, standard methods, 1620, 1622 
(Fig. 225) 
coke, 1624 

sampling points, 1626 (Fig. 
226) 

sulfur, bomb washing method, 1643 
Esriika’s method, 906, 1640 
sodium peroxide method, 1643 
volatile combustible matter, 1638 
apparatus, 1639 (Fig. 232) 

Cobalt 

detection, bead test, 306 
general procedure, 805, 306 
thiocyanate test, 306 
estimation, general procedures 
gravimetne 

as metal, by electrolysis, 315 
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Cobalt 

nitroBO-betanaphthol method, B14 
potassium nitrite method, 312 
pyrophosphate method, 330 
other methods, 320 
volumetric methods 

perborate method, 318 
potassium cyanide method, 319 
potassium forricyauide method, 
628 

estimation, special procedures 
in ^ 'arsenic, 110 
ill cobalt oxide, 320, 330 
in copper, 3S5 
in ferro-cobalt, 322 
in lead (piiir), 1419 
in jnetnllic cobalt, 321 
nickel, 322, 628 
in ores, 315 

separation from iron, 317 
in steel, 323, 325, 1466 
in stellite, 325, 327, 1409 
industrial importance of methods, 307 
iiiiiierals of, 305 
occurrence, 305 

preparation and solution of the sample 
general procedure, 307 
metallic cobalt, nickel, cobalt 
alloys, cobalt oxides, oroa, 308 
separations 

ammonium sulfide group from alka- 
line earths, 309 
hydrogen sulfide group, 309 
cobalt and nickel from chromium, 
311 

iron, 312 

manganese, 309, 310 
zinc, 311 

cobalt from nickel 

alkali xanthatc method, 310 
alpha benzildioxinie method, 311 
carbonyl method, 311 
dimethyl glyoxime method, 310 
tiitroso betanaphthul method, 
310 

phenylthiohydantoic acid method, 
310 

potassium nitrite method, 3lO 
Cobalt nitrate, test for aluminum, 2 
for zinc, 1055 

Cobalti nitrite test, for potassium, 862 
Cobalt uranyl acetate test, for sodium, 
875 

Cocaine, 1958 
Codoine, 1958 
Coin ingots, 839 
Coke,. See Coal. 

Cold test. See Oils. 

Colemanite, 164 
Colophony, in rubber, 1981 
Color comparator, 234 (Fig, 83) 


Color standards, for copper, 380 
Color test, in turpentine, 1850 
of water, 2048 

Colorimeter, 292 (Fig. 38), 089 (Fig. 
124), See also Colorimetij, Hydro- 
gen-ion Concentration, pH. 
Campbell-Hurlej, 619 (Kg. 59) 
Duboscq, 988 (Fig. 123) 
photoelectric, 2472 

Colorimeter block, 992 (Fig. 992). Bee 
also pH Measurement. 

Colorimetric Determinations. See also 
Microanalysis. 
aluminum, 55 

in animal tissues and foods, 5, 56- 
58 

ammonia, 630 
in water, 2077 
bismuth, 158, 15.9 
carbon, in steel, 232, 234 
comparator for, 233 
racks, 233 
tubes, 234 
cblorine, 280 

chromium, as chromate, 289 
diphenyl carbazi do method, 290, 
292 

copper, 376, 381, 2519, 2520 
fluorine, Bteiger-Merwin method, 410 
gold, 438, 439 

hydrogen-ion concentration, 2281 
iron, 486, 487 
lead, as sulfide, 517 
dlthizone method, 521 
magnesium, 529 
manganese, 572, 573 
molybdenum, 606, 609, 610 
nitrate, 640 
pH, 2281 
rhenium, 772 
silicon, 803 
sulfur, 936 
titanium, 987 

thymol method, 994 
Columbates, 246 
Columbite, 331 
Oolumbium and Tantalum 
analytical technique 

destruction of organic matter, 
335 

filtering and washing, 335 
fusion, 334 
ignition, 336 
leaching, 335 

"quarter gram" analysis, 336 
detection, 332, 333 
Giles’ test, 333 
in mixed oxides, 334 
Marignac’s test, 332 
Pow^l and BchDeller’s test, 333 
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Columbium and Ttuitalnm 
Bchoeller’s test, 332 
Bmall amounts, 333 
estimation, 347 
isolation of earth acids 

alkali fusion method, 345 
hydrofluoric acid method, 344 
tartaric acid method, 344 
occurrence, 331 

preparation of the solution, 337 
minerals, 338 
separations 

columbium and tantalum, 346 
eolumbium, tantalum, titanium and 
zirconium from tungsten, 330 
earth acids from iron, 340 
silica, 338 

thoria and rare earths, 343 
tin, 338 
titanium, 340 
tungsten, 338 
small amounts, 339 
zirconium and hafnium, 342 
solubilities, 337 
tannin, as reagent, 336 
volumetric methods, 347 
€ombinations, hypothetical in water 
analysis, 2087 

Combined carbon, in steel, 231 
colorimetric determination, 232 
Combined sulfuric acid, in aluminum 
salts, 15 
Combustion, 

air requirement, 2384, 2386 
furnaces. Bee Carbon; Fire Assay; 
Steel, etc. 

heat of, Table, 1185, 1180 
method, for carbon, 221 
train, 222, 229, 489, 1428 
Comparators, for pH measurement, 2290, 
2291, 2292, 2293, 2294, 2295 
Compressive strength, of bitumens, 1565 
Conductance, 
equivalent, 2323 
specific, 2323 
Conductivity method, 
silicon in steel, 811 

apparatus for, 811, 812 (Figs. 
97, 98) 

chart, resist, vs. % Si, 812 
(Fig. 99) 

Conductometric methods, 2323 

apparatus, 2326 (Fig. 339); 2327 
(Figs. 340, 341) 
mobilities of ions, table, 2324 
principlBS of, 2323 
titrations, 2328 
neutralizations, 

intermediate acids and bases, 
2329 

mixtures of acids or bases, 2332 


Conductometric methods, strong acids and 
bases, 2328 

replacement methods, 2332 
weak acids and bases, 2330, 2331 
precipitations and complex-forma- 
tions, 2333 

summary of practical cases, 
2335 

Constant-boiling acids. See Hydrochlo- 
ric acid, etc. 

Constant temperature bath, 365 
Constants. See Tables; see Gases; Oils; 

Acids, etc., etc. 

Conversion factors, 

Baum6 to specific gravity, 1168 
temperatures, Centigrade to Faheti- 
heit, 1165 

volume, weight and energy, 1176- 
1178 

weights and measures, metTir, and 
other systems, 1169-1170 
Converter efficiency, ammonia to oxides 
of nitrogen, 659 
apparatus, 659 (Fig. 75) 

Copper, 

detection, 

general procedure, hydrogen sulfide 
test, flame test, reduction test, 
fercKfyanide test, rhodanine test, 
dimethyl glyoxime test, 349, 350 
estimation, general procedures, 
colorimetric, 
ammonia method, 378 
color standards, 380 
Biazzo method, 2519 
diethyl (lithiocarbamate method, 
376, 2520 

ferrocyanide method, 377 
hydrogen sulfide method, 380 
potassium ethyl xanthate method, 
376 

standard solution for, 1199 
gyavimotric, 

alphabcnzoinoxime method, 2521 
cuprous thiocyanate method, 357 
electrolytic methods, 359 ff. 
electrolysis, 

apparatus, 359, 361, 362, 
366 

effect of impurities, 367 
precautions, 366 
removal of deposit, 368 
introduction, 359-361 
rapid methods, 362, 363 
slow methods, 364 

large portion method, 365 
small portion method, 364 
hydrogen reduction method, 390 
furnace for, 891 (Fig. 46) 
volumetric, 

Demorest’s method, 375 
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Copper, 

Garrigue’e method. 376 
permanganate method, 375 
potassium cyanide method, 373 
potassium iodate method, 372, 374 
potassium iodide method, 363 
short modification, 371 
Park’s procedure, 372 
Volhard’s method, 376 
estimation, special procedures, 
in aluminum and its alloys, 
electrolytic method, 41 
iodide method, 40 
in “arsenic,” 110 
in Babbitt metal, 398, 1382 
ill beryllium-eoppeT alloys, 146 
in bismuth bronze, 1376 
in blister copper, 361, 390 
in blue vitriol, 392 
in brass, 392, 398 

in bronze beating metals, A. B. T. M., 
1362 

in ferromolybdcnum, A. S. T. M., 
1509 

in ferrotiingstcn, A. S. T. M., 1015, 
1504 

in lead (pig), 1417 
in lead-base alloys, 1382, 1384, 1385 
in magnesium alloys, 544, 545 
in manganese bronze, A. S. T. M., 
1352 

in mill tailings, 379 
in molybilenite, 601 
in monel metal, 1378 
in ores, 369 
in refined copper, 390 
in reverberatory slag, 379 
in rubber, 1971 
in selenium, commercial, 788 
in silver solder, 1402 
in slag, 2024, blast furnace, 379 
in slime tailings, 379 
in solder, 1393 
in steel, 1446, 1448 
in sulfuric acid, 2231 
in tin-base alloys, 1382, 1384, 1385 
in tungsten, mutallic, 1015 
in ivator, 2080 
in Wood’s metal, 1400 
in zinc (slab), 1077 
in zlnc-basD alloy, 1394 
in zinc chloride, 1082 
impurities in blister and refined copper, 
determination of: 
antimony, 387 
arsenic, 91, 112, .387 
bismuth, 382, 384 
eobalt, 385 
iron, 383 
load, 386 
nickel, 385 


Copper, impurities in blister and refined 
Copper, 

oxygen, 388 
phosphorus, 390 
selenium, 388, 789, 791 
sulfur, 3 b9 

tellurium, 388, 780, 791 
zinc, 385 
separations, 
copper, 382, 3B4, 386 
hydrogen sulfide group, 385 
iron, 385 

iron and bismuth, 382 
lead, 385 

zinc, nickel and cobalt, 384 
industrial application of methods, 351 
occurrence, 349 

preparation and solution of the sample, 
353 

alloys, cast iron, steel, matte 
slag, iron ores, briquettes, etc., 
352-354 
separations, 
as metal, 355, 358 
as thiocyanate, 355, 357 
from bismuth, 358 
from cadmium, 356 
from hydrogen sulfide group metals, 
356 

from members of subsequent groups, 
355 

from selenium and tellurium, 356 
state of Combination in ores, 393, 395, 
396 

solubility, 352 

Copper bullion, assay of, 853 
Copper-copper oxide mixtures, 894, 395 
Copper method, oxygen in gas, 670 
Copper number, of paper, 1913 
Copper slimes, platinum and palladium 
in, 726 

selenium and tellurium in, 769 
Copper sulfate, method for cyanide, 660 
treatment of water with, 2111, 2112 
Copper-zinc alloys, metallography of, 
2556, 2557 

Corn oil constants. Bee Oils. 

Corning glass works, metliod for Bole- 
nium, 791 

Corrosion, by acid waters, calculation of, 
2087 

by gasoline, 1742 
Cottonseed oil, 1777, 1778 
Coulomb, definition of, 1174 
Counting methods, microscopical, 2449 
Crank case dilution, 1820 
Crushers and grinders, 1309, 1313 
Cystulline state, 2435 

optical properties of, 2436 
refractive index, 2436 
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Culture media, See Water, Bacteriolo^- 
eal examination. 

Cupel, in fire asaay, 837 
Cupferron (betanitrosDphenylhjdroxyla- 
mine) 

elements precipitated by, 468 
method for iron, 6 
for tin, 961 
reagent, 469 

and its applicatione, 1223 
separation of Fe, Ti, V, Zr from Al, 
Cd, Cd, Cr, Mn, Ni, Zn, 466 
of U and V, 1021 
of U in carnotite, 1026 
of vanadium from other elements, 
1035 

of zirconium, 1099 

Cuprainmonium reagent, for paper pulp, 
1886 

Cupric-potassium chloride reagent, 220 
Cupric oxide. See Copper-copper oxide 
mixtures. 

Cuprous chloride, ammoniacal and acid 
for gas analysis, 1195 
for reduction of arsenic, 94 
Cuprous thiocyanate method, for copper, 
357 

test for paladium, 722 
Cupro-vanadium, 1051 
Curcumin, method, for Be, 144 
Cyanamide, analysis for N, CaC, and oil, 
663 

Cyanide and chloride, 277 
Cyanide and thiocyanate, 661 
Cyanide, analysis of commercial, 665, 666 
Cyanide, copper method, 660 
Liebig’s method, 661 
method for copper, 373 
for nickel, 622 
for silver, 831 

precipitates, mercury in, 584 
process, for tin ores, 955 
silver detetmination, 823 
solution, 
mercury in, 583 
oxygen in, 676 
-thiocyanate separation, 277 
Cyanogen, absorption of, 2347 
detection, 2363 

Cylinder oil, constants. See Oils; Tables. 

D 

Decomposition of the sample, chapter on, 
1334 

reagents for, 1335, 1337 
Demulsibility test, bituminous substs., 
1591 

oUs, 1740 

Density. Bee also Specific Gravity, 
of glass, 2105 
of micro samples, 2646 


Dental gold alloys, 754 
Detonators, electric, analysis of, 1683 
Deuterium, 444 

Devorda’s nitrate apparatus, 643, Fig. 08 
nitrate method, 640 
reagents, 641 
weighing bottle, 643 
Developer, photographic, 1091 
Diazzo reaction, bituminous substances, 
1560 

Dichlorfluorescein indicator, 273 
Dichromate method fur iron, 471 
titration of, chromium determinotion, 
288, 291 

Dicyandiamidine test, for cobalt, 306 
Die- casting alloy, zinc, 1394 
Dietliyldithiocarbamate, test for copper, 
376 

Differential method, potentiometric titra- 
tion, 2318 

Dilution, crankcase oils, 1820 
Dilution of mixtures, formulae for, 2236 
Dimercaptothiodlazol, 1214 
p-Dimeihylaminobenzylidene-rhodanin 
reagent, 1214 
test for popper, 350 
test for silver, 819 
Dimethylglyoxime 
method for Ni, 619 
method for Pd, 724 
reagent, 1214 

separation, Ni and Co, 310 
test for Ou, 350, 351 
tost for Ni, 614 
Diphenylamine 

indicator, In chromium determination, 
291 

in iron determinations, 473 
with pcrmauganate, 478 
in zinc determinations, 1065 
solution of, 1205 
in explosives, 1696 
test for nitrates, 631 
Diphenylamine sulfonate, indicator, 397, 
1206 

preparation, 1214 

Diphenylbenzidine, indicator, Zn titra- 
tration, 543, 1206 

Diphenylcarbazide, determination of Cr, 
290 

preparation of, 293 
test for Cr, 290 

Diphenylendoanilohydrotriazole (nitrou) 
method for nitrates, 635 
Diphenylthiocarbazone. See Dithizone 
Dipl cry lamine, 1215 

Displacement test, bitum. substs., 1563 
Distillation 

method, arsenic, 69, 91, 92, 93 
boron, 167, 170 
ethyl alcohol, 2137 
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Distillation 

germaniumi 430 
mercury, 678 
osmium, 750 
rhenium, 770 
eelenium, 779 
tellurium, 779 
neater, 1340. See Water 
micro, 2546 

residue, bitumin. substs., 1593 
silicon tetiafluoride and hydrofluo- 
silicic acid, 408, 423 
steam, bitumin. substs., 1586 
test, bitumin. substs., 1533 
oils, A. S. T. M., 1705-1713 
turpentiiu:, 1851 
Distribution coefficients, 2586 
Dithizune, method for load, 521 
reagents, 522 
test for silver, 820 
Dividing pipette, 365 (Fig. 43) 

Doctor test, 1742 
Dolomites, calcinin in, 210 
HolutiDu of, 207 

Dow Chemical Co. standard methods of, 
539-553, 2181-2187 
Drier, paint oils, 1845 
See Ovens, 

Drying oils, list of, 1849 
test, of oils, 1784, 1846 
Duboscq colorimeter, 292 
Ductility, bituminous substances, 1521 
mold for, 1522 (Fig. 192) 

Sse Metallography 

Du Pont de Nemiiurs, E. I. and Co. 

Methods of, 649, 653 
nitrometer, 651 (Fig. 73) 

Dust, in gases, 2389 
Dynamite, analysis of, 1662 
ammonia, 1667 
qualitative tests, 1662 
Dyne, definition, 1175 
Dysprosium, 245 

E 

Earth Acids’’ (oxides of Cb and Ta) 
332 

detection in mixed oxides, 334 
Ebonite in rubber, 1991 
Ebullioscopy, 2532 
Edible fats, see Oils 
Ekasllicon. Bee Germanium 
Eliadin tost, for oils, 1701, 1765 
Electrical conductivity, see Conductivity; 

Conductometric Methods 
Electricity, units, 1174 
Electroanalysis 
apparatus, 359 
beaker, 390 (Fig. 45) 

Braun cabinet^ 89Q 


Electroanalysia 

hydrometer jar, 366 (Fig^ 44) 
Boleuoid, 362 

methods, rapid and slow, 360 
micro, 2510 
Electrode, 
air, 2310 

antimony, 2302, 2310 
bimetallic, 2320 
calomel, 2299, 2303 
E. M. F. values, 2308 
glass, 2303 

graphite, spectrographic, 1089, 1091 
hydrogen, 2300 (Fig. 324) ; 2311 
limitations, 2300 
titrations, 2309 
metal-metal oxide, 2311 
oxidation-reduction, 2306 
apparatus, 2314 (Fig. 331) 
oxygen, 2310 
polarized, 2320 
potentials, 2305 
quinhydrone, 2301, 2310 
linutations, 2302 
reference, 2307 (Fig. 325) 
silver-silver chloride, 2300 
systems, for pH measurement, 2298 
ivorking formulae, 2303 
’‘Electrolyte,” copper in, after electrol- 
ysis, 366 

Electrolytic conductivity method, solu- 
bility, 2586 

Electrolytic determination (electrodepo- 
sition) 

antimony, 73 
bismuth, 156 

cadmium, 202, micro method, 2516 
cobalt, 315 

separation from manganese, 310 
copper, 359 ff. micro method, 2517 
gold, 435, micro method, 2518 
lead, 507, micro method, 2515 
mercury, 579, micro method, 2516, 
2518 

nickel, 620 
micro method, 2513 
separation from manganese, 310 
platinum, 719 

silver, 824, micro method, 2518 
tin, micro method, 2513 
zinc, 1059, micro method, 2513, 2515 
Electrolytic separations 

applied to aluminum alloys, 47 
Melaven cell, 47 

applied to alloys, aluminum in, 1389 
applied in steel analysis, 1482 
Electrometallurgical Company, standard 
methods 

for chromium, 293, 296, 301, 
302 

for ferrosilieon, 808-^10 
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Eledtrometallurgical Company, for man- 
ganese, 567, 568 

for molybdenum, ores and con- 
centrates, 597-606 
steel, 610 

for phosphorus, presence of 
vanadium, 706-707 

Electrometric dctenninatlons (see also 
Potentiometric determinations; 
Potentiometric titrations.) 
of pH or Hydrogen-ion concentra- 
tion 

cell for, 2311 
electrode systems, 2298 
antimony, 2302 
glass, 2303 
hydrogen, 2300 
quinhydroue, 2301 
of paper, 1916 

' apparatus, 1916 (Fig. 272) 
poteutiomptric principle, 2297 
(Fig. 321) 

reference electrodes, 2299, 
2300 (Figs. 322, 323) 
Electromotive force, definition, 1174 
series, table, 1141 
Eliadin test, for oils, 1765 
Emulsions, bituminous, 1591 
Enlargement methods, 2546 
Eoain, adsorption indicator, 192, 457 
solution, 1201 
Erg, definition, 1175 
Erbium, 245 

Erioglauclne, indicator, 474, 1206 
Eriogreen, indicator, 1206 
Errors, see under individual determina- 
tions, for sources. 

Esters, in alcohol, 2139 
Etching test, for fLuoriue, .399 (Fig. 47), 
400 

quantitative, 421, 422 
apparatus, 422 (Fig. 53) 

Ether, acid in, 2270 
chromium test, 282 
method, e:ctraction of iron, etc., 312, 
465 

isopropyl ether in, 485 
Ethine, see Acetylene; Gases 
Ethoxy, micro determination of, 2527 
Ethyl acetate, test for alcohol, 1948, 2137 
alcohol, analysis, 2137 fP. 
detection, 1948, 1949, 2137 
purification, 1771 
specific gravity tables, 2142-2146 
Ethylene, properties of, 2348, 2375 
Europium, 245 
iodometrie method for, 255 
Eutectic mixture, 2554, 2555 
EoxeniUi 246 


Evaporation 

apparatus for, 910 (Fig. 109) 
rapid, 2233 (Fig. 309) 
test, bituminous substances, 1530 
Evolution method, sulfur, 1442 
apparatus, 1443 (Fig. 185) 
Explosion method, gas analysis, 687 
(Fig. 85) 

Explosives, analysis of, 1660 ff. 
ammonia dynamite, 1667 
ammonium picrato, 1683 
black powder, 1660 

ash, charcoal, moisture, nitrates, 
sulfur, 1661 
sampling, 1600 
blasting caps, 1686 
detonators, 1686 
dynamite, 1662 
gelatin dynamite, 1668 
lead azide, 1685 
low-freezing, 1669 
mercury fulminate, 1685, 1687 
nitrocellulosi', 1678, 1690 
guncotton, 1690 
nitrogen in, 1690 
preparation of sample, 1690 
pyrocpllulnsp in, 1691 
stability test, 1692 
. test paper for, 1694 
nitropellulose-smokeless powders, 1695 
nitroL'lilorhydrin, 1672 
nitroglycerin dynamite, 1662 
nitroglycerin smokeless powders, 1698 
nitroglycol, 1673 
nitropolyglycerin, 1672 
nitrostarch, 1678, 1679 
nitTosugars, 1672 
permissible" pxplnsives, 1673 
list of ingredients, 1674 
qualitative examination, 1674 
picric acid, 1682 

soluble lead in, 1683 
primers, 1688 

composition, 1688, 1689 
qualitative analysis of, 1689 
sampling, 1689 
smokeless powder, 1695 
nitrocellulose, 1096 
hitroglycerin, 1698 
"straight" dynamite, 1662 
tetryl, 1684 
trinitrotoluene, 1681 
Explosives, ingredients in 
acidity, test, 1182 

Bsli, 1061, 1607, 1678, 1081, 1682, 1697 

centralite, 1699 

cereal products, 1680 

charcoal, 1661, 1680 

dilorates, 1675, 1677 

chlorides, 1675 

gum arable, 1675, 1077 
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GxplOBivBBi gumg, 16B0 
liLBolublp matter, 1667, 1678, 1680, 
1682 

nitrates, 1661, 1666, 1677, 1680 
nitrocellulase, 1669 
nitrocompounds, 1687 
separation from nitroglycerin, 1671 
nitrogen, 1671, 1682, 1697 
nitroglycerin, 1665 
oils, 1665 

perclilorates, 1675, 1677 
resins, 1665 
solids, 1675 

specific gravities of, 1676 
starch, 1667 
sugar, 1674, 1678 
sulfur, 1661, 1665 
sulfuric acid, 1682 
Explosives, tests and sundries 
extraction with acetone, 1678, 1692, 
1697 

with acid, 1666, 1678 
with ether, 1663, 1664, 1676, 1690, 
1697 

pvflporation of extract, 1664 
with petroleum ether, 1677 
with water, 1666, 1677, 1680 
moisture in, 1661, 1663, 1670, 1676, 
1679, 1681, 1682, 1687, 1696 
apparatus, 1670 (Fig. 237) 
potassium iodide-atarch test, 1692 
sampling of, 1660, 1662, 1668, 1686 
Boliflificfltioii point, 1681, 1682 
stability tests, 1692 
at 134.5” a, 1693 
surveillance test, 1697 
typical compositions, 1700 
viscosity, 1694 

Extraction, see Ferric Qtdoride; Bubber; 
Bituminous Substances; Explosives, 
micro, 2546 

F 

Fabrics, see Bitumiiiized fabrics 
Factors, eee Tables; conversion factors, 
etc. 

Fats, 1785 
in grease, 1828 
Fatty acids, table of, 1794 
in soap, 2029 

Fatty oils, in lubricants, 1736 
Feedstuifs, iodine in, 460 
Fehling’s solution, 1206 
Feldspar, 2170 
Fergusonite, 246 
Ferric alum, indicator, 1201 
Ferric chloride, 

extraction with ether, 465 
reagent for tin, 967 
test for phenol, 1950' 

Ferric iron, see Iron 


Ferric oxide, determination of iron ns^ 
467 

in cement, 1602, 1614 
in sand, 805 
in silicon carbide, 815 
see also Iron, estimation, special 
cases; Iron and Alumina, 
salts, distinction from ferrous, 463 
oxidation of iodides by, 454 
titanium by, 985 
Ferri cyanic acid, 663 
Perricyanide, test for iron, 463 
Ferro-alloys, analysis of 1485 fl, A. S. 
T. M. methods 

Ferrocarbon-titanium, determination of 
Ti in, 983, 987 

Forrochromium, chromium in, 302, 1490 
Ferroeyauic acid, 663 
Ferrocyanide 
method for copper, 377 
for lead, 608 
for zinc, 1060 

standard solution^ 1060, 1065, 1202 
tost for copper, 350 
for iron, 463 

Ferromanganese, manganese in, 565, 
I486 

Fcrroniolybdenum, 1506 
Perron, reagent for iron, 487 
Fcrrosilicon, analysis, 808; A. B. T. M., 
1485 

Ferrptmigsten, AnalysiB, A. S. T. M,, 
1011 ff; 1503 ff. 

Forrovaiiadium, 1494 
Ferro-uranium, 1028 

Ferrous ammonium sulfate, reagent, 571 
Ferrous iron (see also Iron) 
reduction of chlorates, 274 
of chromates, 286 
test for palladium, 722 
for platinum, 712 

Ferrous salts, as reducing agents, 288 
distinction from ferric, 463. 

Ferrous sulfate 

method for nitrates, 644, 2214 
reagents, 1206, 2215 
standardization, 2215 
method for peroxides, 675 
for persulfates, 922 
reagent solution, 2206 
test for cyanide, 660 
for nitrates, 630 
for nitrites, 631 

Ferrous sulfide, in sodium sulfide, 2182 
separation method, 469 
Fertilizers, solution of, 863 (see Nitro- 
gen; Potash; Phosphate). 

Fiber, see Bituminous Substances. 

Field assay, of water, 2087 
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nilers, in grease, 1825 
in paper, 1909 
in rubber, 1982, 1988, 2018 

Filtration apparatus, 

bell-jar, 503 (Fig, 60) 
microanalysis, 2470 (Fig, 409), 2471 
(Figs. 410, 411) 
immersion technique, 2470 
sulfur determination, 911 (Fig. 110) 

Fineness, of silver, 828 
of sulfur, 934 

Fire assay, of gold and silver 835 ff. 
apparatus, special for, 841 (Fig. 

105); 842 (Fig, 106) 
assay slags, 845 
assay ton, 840 

balances, 841; 844 (Fig. 107) 
borax, amount of, 845 
bullion, 854 
coppor bullion, 853 
crucible assay, 841 
crucible charges, 847 
cupellatioii, 849, 650 
cupels, 837 

cyanide solutions, 856 
dednitions, 835 
Dot 6 bullion, assay, B55 
furnaces and equipment, 837 

muffle furnace, 839 (Fig. 103) 
oil-fired furnace, 838 (Fig. 
102 ) 

two-unit furnace, section, 
840 (Fig. 104) 
fusing the charge, 846 
general outline, 8,^5 
gold and silver bullion, 852 
sampling, 852 
gold bullion assay, 855 

U. B. mint method, 856 
lead bullion, 853 

lead reduction, oxidized ores, 842 
sulfide ores, 842 
litharge, amount, 843 
parting, 851, 852 

platinum, palladium, gold and silver, 
857 

reagents, 836, 837 
sampling, 840 

Bcoriflcation assay, 847, 848 
silver, or Dor 4 bullion, assay, 855 
silver in ores and concentrates, 860 
sodium Carbonate, amount, 844 
special methods of assay, 857 
weighing and mixing, 846 
weights, 841 

File test, of lubricating oils, 1732 
of oils, 1703 

Fixed carbon, see Coal; Bituminous Sub- 
stances. 

Fixed oils, etc. see Oils, Fats, Waxes, 
in varnish, 1852 


Flame, coloration by. (See also 6peo- 
tra.) 

barium, 117 
boron, 162 
caesium, 893 
calcium, 205 
copper, 349 
lithium, 887 
potassium, 862 
rubidium, 893 
sodium, 876 
strontium, 899 
thallium, 943 
tests, table of, 1108 
Flash test or point, 

of bitumin. substs., 1533 

burning oils, 1702, A. S. T. M. 
fuel oils, 

Pensky-Martens test, 
1744, A. S. T. M. 

Tug Test, 1752, A. S. 
T. M. 

lubricating oils, 1732, A. B. 
T. M. 

solvents or diluents, 1756 
varnish, 1851 
Flasks, volumetric, 
calibratiou, 1223 (Fig. 130) 

Fleming absorption bulb, 222 
Float tost, viscosity, 1518 
Flow meter, 2342 
Flowers of sulfur, 935 

appearance, 9.35 (Fig. 117) 

Flue dust, selonium and tellurium in, 790 
Flue gases. See gases. 

Fluorescein, 
indicator, 273 
dichlor derivative us, 1201 
solution, 1201 

Fluorescence, analysis by, 2546 
Fluoride, method for calcium, 216 
test for silica, 7.94 

Fluorides, det'n. of silica in presence of, 
7.99 

Fluorine, 

detection, 

etching, black filter and hanging- 
drop tests, 399-401 
estimation, 
colorimetric, 

Bteiger-Merwin method, 423 
effect of 411 (Fig. 51) 

fiuoride-titration, 412 (Fig. 52) 
stand, solutions, 411 
Zirconium-purpurin method, 423 
fluoride equivalent to Zr, Ta- 
ble, 424 

interferences, 425 
microapplication, 424 
gravimetric, 

calcium fluoride method, 404 
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Fluorine, 

lead chlorofluoride method, 405 
triphenyltjnduoride method, 406 
Tolumetric, 

calcium acetate method, 413 
lead chlorofluoride method, 418 
BilicDn tetradunride method (Of- 
ferman), 409 

Adolph apparatus, 409 
(Fig. 50) 

zirconium-ulizarin-thorium method 
(Willard and Winter), 407 
occurrence, 399, 401 
preparation of the sample 

calcium fluoride, hydrofluoric acid, 
organic substances, siliceous 
ores, slags, Bolublo fluorideB, 
fluorspar, 40i2, 403 

removal, before determining calcium, 
308 

separation by distillation, 408, 423 
from boric acid, 404 
hydrochloric acid, 404 
phosphoric acid, 403 
silica, 403 

solubility of salts, 402 
traces, determination of, 410, 421, 423 
estimation, special procedures 
in alkali duorides, 417 
in barium ores, 135 
in minerals, calcium and equiv. 
fluorine, 415 

in organic compounds, 407 
in rocks, 407 
in sulfuric acid, 2233 
in water, 407 

Fluorspar, analysis for calcium car- 
bonate, 

calcium duoride and silica, 419, 420 
perchloric acid method, 403 
silica in presence of, 802 
Foaming, of water, 2086 
Foods, aluminum in, 56-58 
arsenic in, 107 
boron in, 165, 166 
tin in, 971 

Foot’caudle, definition, 1174 
Foot-pound, definition, 1175 
Foots, in linseed oil, 1843 
Ford-Williams method, for manganese, 571 
Foreign matter, in sodium fcrrocyanide, 
668 

Formaldehyde, detect, and estimation of, 
2149 

peroxide method, 2149 
test for silver, 819 
Formic acid, analysis of, 2246 
in acetic acid, 2249 
test for iridium, 730 
osmium, 748 
palladium, 722 


Formic acid, platinum, 713 
rhodium, 742 
Formulae for: 
areas, 1170 

diluting mixtures, 2236 
gas velocities, 1173 
heat value, of coal, 1657, 2384, 2386 
pH, electrodes, 2303, 2304 
volumes, reduction to N. T. P., 1173 
Free acid. See Acidity. 

Freeport Sulfur Company, methods for 
sulfur, 937-941 

Freezing-point curves for sulfuric acid, 
2228 

method, solubility, 2584 
Fuel gases. Bee Gases. 

Fuel oils. See Oils. 

Fuels. See Coal and Coke. 

mixed, heat of combustion, 11S7 
Fuming sulfuric acid, analysis of, 2233 
equivalent, table, 2243 
Furfural, in acetic acid, 2249 
in alcohol, 2140 

Furnace, Denver Fire Clay, 1645 (Fig. 
233), 1646 (Fig. 234) 
electric. See Iron and Steel; Carbon; 
Goal and Coke, etc. 
for mi pro analysis, 2472 
See also muffle furnaces; ovens; driers. 
Fusel oil, in ethanol, 2140 
Fusibility, of ash, 1645 
Fusible metals, analysis, 1399 
Fusion, beat of, table, 1188 
methods, general, 1336 
for chrome ores, 284 
for iron ores 
bisulfate, 464, 477 
carbonate, 465, 477 
for nickel ores, 616 
for silica, 797, 799 
for tin ores, 956 fl. 
for titanium ores, 978 
for tungsten minerals, 
for vanadium ores, 1033, 1047 
See also Prepartinn of Sample under 
elment or substance in question, 
tests, bitumln, substances, 1523 

a 

Gndolinite, 246 
Gadolinium, 245 
Gallium 

behavior in solution; 426 
detection 

spectrOBcopic, 426 
estimation, 

gravimetric, as the oxide, 428 
in ores, 428 
occurrence, 426 

preparation and solution of the samplsi 
426 
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OaUium 

leparationa, 

from aluniinnm^ chrominm/ indium^ 
uranium^ cerium, 427 
aluminum, indium and ironj 427 
from bivalent metals, 427 
iron, 427 
uses, 426 

' Galvanized sheets, zinc determination, 
1087 

wire, zinc determination, 10S8 
Gas, analysis, 2336, 2349 
accuracy, 2351, 2352, 2359 
apparatus, absorption bulbs, pipettes, 
tubes, 2344 

measurement of large quantities of 
gas, 2339 

anemometer, How meter, ori- 
fice meter, Pitot tube, ro- 
tameter, Thomas electric 
meter, wet meter, 

measurement of small quantities of 
gas, 2343 

Hempera gas buretto (Fig. 
366), 2353, separatory 

funnel and graduate, 
2400 

apparatus, analytical, Elliot’s appa- 
ratus, 2351 

Hempel’s (Fig. 84), 686 (Fig. 366), 
2353 (Fig. 367), 2354 
Orsat’s, 2349 

pipette, explosion (Fig. B5), 687 
sampling tubes, pumps, containers, 
2336 
special, 

for traces of oxygen (Fig. 86), 
688 

application and interpretation of re- 
sults, 2380 ff. 

combustion data and calculations, 
2411-2413 

compressed, and handling, 2420 
cylinders, 2360, 2420 
examination of gases, 2345, 2346 
absorbed by grouj) reagents: 
cuprous chloride, 2348 
ferrous sulfate, 2348 
potassium hydroxide, 2347 
pyrogallol, 2348 
silver nitrate, 2347 
sulfuric acid, 2346 
unabsorbed, 2348 

acetylene, det’n oxygen, hydrogen, 
methane, nitrogen, sulfur-contain- 
ing gases, phosphine, 2402 
air, moisture, carbon, monoxide, 
ozone, sulfur dioxide in, 2403 
chimney and flue gases, carbon di- 
oxide, indicators, temperature, 
heat loss, smoke, det’n of, 2403 


Gas, coke-oven, 2164 

electrolytic gas, chlorine and other 
gases, 2402 
helium, group, 2848 
illuminating gas, 
ammonia in, 2396 
calorific value of, 2391 

apparatus (Fig. 371), 2390; 

(Fig. 372), 2391; (Fig. 

373), 2392 

calculatiouH, 2393, 2304 
record, 2433 
candle-power of, 2391 
carbon dioxide in, 2355, 2397 
carbon monoxide in, 2356 
hydrogen sulfide in, 2396 
illuminauU, oxygen in, 2356 
methane and hydrogen in, 
Hempel’s moihod, 2357 
llinman’s method, 2356 
naphthalene in, 2396 
nitrogen in, 2358 
specific gravity of, 2397 
sulfur ill, 2395 
gasoline, in natural gns, 2408 
industrial gases, analysis of, 2380 
liquids, 2414 

micro methods. See Microaimlysis, 
2537 ff. 

mine gases, 2400 

carbon monoxide in, 2401 
methane in, 2401 
moisture in gases, 1347, 2408 

apparatus (Figs. 380, 381), 2408 
natural gases, 2407 

sampling, 2409 (Fig. 382), 2409 
nitrogen in gases, nitrometer method, 
2418 

noble (helium etc.}, 2348 
oxygen, in gases 

by exjdoBion, 687, apparatus (Fig. 
85), 

by phosphorus, 685, apparatus (Fig. 
84), 686 

by pyrogallate, 686 
traces of, 687 

Dely apparatus (Fig, 86), 688 
producer, fuel and blast furnnee gases, 
2388 

properties of gases and their estima- 
tion, 2360-^380 
reagents, 2421-2424 
sampling of (see also Sampling), 2336 
solubility, det’n of, 2587, 2589 (FigH. 
489, 500) 

specific gravity of, 2344 
standard conditions, 2340 
sulfuric acid gases 

burner gases, 2399 
nitrogen oxides in, 2400 
oxygen, 2400 
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Oa8, flulfurii; acid Bolida (bub- 

pended), 2414 

Bulfuric acid mifit, 2416, appa- 
ratus (Figs. 3B5, 386) 
sulfur dioxide, 2399 
time required for, 2361, 2362, 2359 
Tyndall test of, 2414, apparatus (Figs. 
383, 384) 

procedures with special apparatus : 

Elliott apparatus for CO, CO, 
and 0„ 2351 

Hempol apparatus, (Ictcrmina- 
tion of oxygen, 
by combustion with hy- 
drogen, 2353 
by phosphorus, 2355 
by pjTo gall ol ate, 2355 
Junker’s culnrimcter, 2392 
Orsatt apparatus, determination 
of Co, CO,, hydrocarbons, 0„ 
2349 (Fig. 364) 

tables 

absorption, 2346-2348 
aqueous vapor pressure, 2425 
calorific power, 2426 
constants, 1166-1167, 1171-1172, 

2424 

correction factors, 2429-2430 
cylinder dimensions, 2428 
dangerous coueen(;rations, 2427 
emergent stem corrections, 2431 
humidity corrections, 2432 
specific gravities, 2411 
specific heats, 2425 
volumetric factors, 2428 
water, determination in, 1347 
Gfas, velocity of flow (Pitot), 1173 
Gas volumes, conversion formulae, 1173 
Gasoline, see Oils 
in natural gas, 240B 
specifications, table, 1791 
test of, 174,2 

Gay-Lussac Method, for silver, 826 (Fig. 
100 ) 

pipette, 829 (Fig. 101) 

Geisslcr absorption bulb, for 00„ 221 
Gelatin dynamite, analysis of, 1668 
Gelatin, effect on pH measurement, 2288 
nutrient, 2120 
Gelation, of tung oil, 1847 
Generator, traces of antimony, 79 
Gcrhardt absorption bulb, for CO^, 221 
Germanium, 
detection, 429 
estimation 
gravimetric 

as magnesium orthogermanate, 430 
as oxide, 430 
ocurrence, 429 

preparation and solution of the sample, 
429 


Germanium, 

BcparationB 
by volatilization, 430 
from the copper group, 429 
volatility (chlorido), 429 
Glass, analysis of 
alkalies, 2166 

alumina, ferric oxide, lime, mag- 
nesia, lead oxide 
and silica, 2165, 2166 
boric oxide, 2167 

calcium and barium separations, 2168 
factors, 2169 
Glass electrode, 2303 
Glass-making materials, analysis 
barium carbonate, 2172 
feldspar, kaolin, clay, 2170 
liiDB, 2173 
potash, 2169 
sand, iron in, 482, 483 
Glucose, in boric acid titration, 180 
Glucosides, detection of, 1951 ff. 

Glue, det’n in rubber, 1986, 1987, 2007 
Glycerine (or glycerol) 

detection, in grease, 1827 
estimation, 2150, 2153 
in soap, 2038, 2039 
in boric acid titrations, 170, 171 

Gold 

detection 

beiizicline acetate test, 432 
in alloys, 431 
minerals, 432 

phenylhydrazine acetate test, 433 
estimation 
colorimetric 

Cassell, Moir and Priester meth- 
ods, 438, 439 
gravimetric 

electrolytic, 435, micro method, 
2518 

fire assay, 835 ff. 
wet assay, 435, 436 
Volumetric 
iodide method, 437 
Leiiher’s method, 438 
permanganate method, 437 
occurrence, 431 
precipitation as metal, 434 
preparation and solution of the sam- 
ple, 433, 436 

proof gold, preparation, 440 
separations 
by displacement, 433 
from platinum metals, 434 
from tellurium, 434 
solubility, 433 

Gold bar, platinum and palladium in, 
725, i27 

Gold bullion, fire assay, 855, B56 
Grain, water in, 1340 
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Grain-growth in Bteeli see Metallography 
Graphite, carbon in, 235 
in iron and steel, 2dS^, 1430 (see also 
Metallography) 

Gravimotrie methods, see individual elc- 
ments. 

Gravity, ace Specific gravity 
Grease aualysis of, 1823 
Greases, 1731 

Oroen pigments, see Pigments 
Grinders, 1310, 1311 
Guanidines, in rubber, 2017 
Gum arabic, in explosives, 1677 
test for, 1675 

Gum content, of gaSDline, 1814 
Gumming test, of oils, 1737 
Guttapercha, 1966, 1992 
Gutzcit apparatus, 107 (Fig. 14) 

Gutzeit method, for arsenic, 101-108 
micro, 2504 

apptied to antimony, 78-82 
purification of acid for, 104 
Gypsum, analysis, A. S. T. M. 
calculations, 215, 216 
carbon dioxide, 214 
iron and alumina, 214 
lime, 214 
magnesia, 215 
sulfur trioxide, 215 
water, combined, 214 
free, 214 
in grease, 1825 
in paints, 1866 

H 

Hafnium, see Zirconium, 1093 ff. 
Halogens, determination in organic com- 
pounds, 265 if. 
micromethods, 2494 
separation and determination in their 
mixtures, 276 

test for, para-aminodimethylaniline, 
281 

Ralph en test, cottonseed oil, 1778 
Hanging-drop test, for fluorine, 400, ap- 
paratus (Fig. 48) 

Hard lead, see Lead 
rubber, see Bubber 

Hardness, determination, of water, 2082 
of bitumens, 1520 
Heat, definitions, 1174 
of combustion, table 1185, 1186 
mixed fuels, 1187 

of fusion, elements and compounds, 
tables, 1188, 1189, 1190 
passing up chimney, calculation, 2382, 
2383 

loss due to CO, 2387 
test, for oils, 1847 

treatment, alloys, see Metallography 
Helium, 2348, 2379 


Hexabromide' test, for linseed oil, 1779 
yield, from various oils, 1780 
Holmium, 245 

Horse-power, definition, 1175 
H.T.H. = High-Test Hypochlorite 
Hydrazine sulfate, test for Se and Te, 
776 

Hydrazine-sulfur dioxide method, for 
tellurium, 785 

Hydriodic acid, reagent for ^insol- 
ubles,'' 1335 

removal from nitric acid, 635 
solubility of mercuric sulfide in, 577 
Hydrobromic acid, removal from nitric 
acid, 635 
Hydrocarbons 
in gas analysis, 2350 
in illuminating gas, 2356, 2357, 23D6 
in natural gas, 2407 
in rubber, 1966, 2008, 2009 
in soap, 2040 

Hydrochloric acid (see also Acids) 
analysis of, 2203 
detection, 261 

estimation, gravimetrip, 269 
free, deteriniuatiou of, 277 
volumetriR, 2209 
in acetic acid, 2251 
in formic acid, 2247 
in liquors, ammouiacal, 638 
in nitric acid, 2212 
in presence of chloric and per- 
chloric acids, 276 
in sulfuric acid, 2232 
impurities iu 
arsenic, 89, 106, 2204 
barium chloride, 2204 
chlorine, free, 2204 
silica and solids, 2205 
sulfuric acid and sulfates, 2204 
method for separating potassium and 
sodium, 868 

preparation, arsenic-free, 104, 1196 
specific gravity, 2205 
tables, 2206-2208 
constant-boiling acid, 2196 
standard solution, 2195 

grarimetric standardization, 2196 
test for iron, 462 
lead, 500 
mercury, 602 
silver, 818 

Hydrocyanic add, commercial, analysis 
of, 665 

detection, 660, 1946 
gaseous, 2347, 2303 
volumetric estimation 

bromine method (Schulek), 66^ 

copper method, 660 

silver method (Liebig), 661 
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Hydroferricyanie acid, 003 
Hydroferrocyanic acid, 663 
Hydrofluoric acid, 
analysis of, 2209 
hydroduosilicic add in, 2200 
method for alkalies, B83 
sulfuric acid in, 2210 
SulfurouB acid in, 2210 
IlydrofluDsilic acid, in hydrofluoric, 2210 
Hydrogen • 

active, micro method, 2547 
detection, 442 
estimatioii 
in coal, 1649, ff. 
in gases, 2356, 2357, 2374 
in organic compounds, 223, 224 
niicrumethods, 2475 ff. 
semimicro, 225 
in steel, 443 (Fig. 54) 
isotopes, 444 
occurrence, 442 
properties, 442, 2348, 2373 
reduction method for 
copper, 389 * 

osiniujii, 748 
rhodium, 742 
till ores, £t57 

Hydrogen aiitimindde, 2347 
arsenide, 2347 
Hydrogen chloride, gaseous 
absorption, 2347 
determination, 2363 
generation of, 13 
properties, 2302 

Hydrogen electrode, 2300 (Fig. 324) » 
2309 

platinizing, 2301 

Hydrogen-ion concentration; see also pH 
and the pH scale, 2277 
determination of 
colorimetric, 2274 ff. 
electrometric, 2297 ff. 
of paper extracts, 1916 
of water, 2073 
buffer solutions, 2074 
indicators, 2073 

Hydrogen peroxide, detection, 904 
determination 

arsoniouB acid method, 2180 
eerie sulfate method, 1205 
iodide method, 2180 y 

permanganate method, 2181 
method for chromium, detect., 282 
formaldchydo, 2149 
iodide, 456 
titanium, 987 
vanadium, detect., 1031 
-phosphoric acid method for iodides, 
450 

test for titanium, 970 
Hydrogen phosphide, 2347 


Hydrogen sulfide 
detection^ 904 
estimation, S|24 
evolution method, 911, 914 
(see also iron ahd steel) 
generator for, 

Scott's, 97 
Urbasch's 98 

group, see Qualitative analysis, 
1111 ff. 

see Bopnrations under various ele- 
ments. 

in ammouiacal liquors, 038 
in gases, 2347, 2364 
illuminating, 2396 
in water, 2078 
method for iron, 469 
precipitation of molybdenum, 592 
platinum metals, 710 
reduction of chromates, 266 
test for copper, 350 

colorimetric determination, 380 
for iridium, 730 
for lead, 500 
for mercury, 574 
for nickel, 614 
for osmium, 748 
for palladium, 722 
for platinum, 712 
for rhenium, 768 
for rhodium, 742 
for ruthenium, 737 
for selenium, 776 
fur tellurium, 776 
for tin, 954, 960 
for vanadium, 1031 
for zinc, 1054 

Hydrometer, 242, 1513, 1514 (Fig. 187). 
See also Specific gravity, 
jar, 366 (Fig. 44) 

Hydrosulfite, sodium, 930 
Hydroxide see under Uie element in ques- 
tion 

ion, in water, 2066, 2095 
see Alkalies; Sodium hydroxide; Pu- 
tassium hydroxide, etc. 
1,2,5,8-Hydroxyanthraquinone, test for 
Al, 2 

for Be, 138 

colorimetric method, 143 
volumetric method, 145 
Hydroxylamine, determination, 647 
S-Hydroxy quinoline, see Ozine. 
Hypochlorite; see also Bleaching powder 
reagent for phenol, 1950 
test for, 262 

in presence of chloride, 274 
Hypochlorous acid, detection, 262 
Hypophosphorus acid, 

reagent for Se and Te, 776 
test for, 689 
Hypotheses, 1191-1193 
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I 

Identifcation, bj the microBeope, 2434 
Ignition Idbb, see Loss on Ignition 
llliniiun, 245 

Illmenitei analysis, 435-499 
Illumiiiants, in gases, 2356 
Illuminating gas, analysis of, 2355 
Impurities, see under individual sub- 
Btauees. 

Indicators (see also under Bea gents) 
aeid-alkali, 2191 
stock solutions, 2192 
adsorption, for precipitation titrations 
for halides, 192, 273, 457, 2499 
for mercu^, 582 
for silver, 830 
for sulfates, 9X9 

oiddation-reduction, 1205, 1206, 1207 
pU measurement, 2281 
Indigo cannin, 2158 
Indigo solution, standard, 930 
Indigotin disulfonato, indicator, 679 
Indium 

behavior in solution, 445 
detection, 445 
estimation, as oxide, 446 
as sulfide, 447 
in zinc blende, 447 
preparation of the solution, 446 
separation 
from aluminum, 446 
gallium, 446 
iron, 446 
manganese, 446 
zinc, 446 

Industrial gases, see Oases 
Inks, printing, analysis, 2174 
determination of oil, 2174 

separation from pigment, 2174 
pigment analysis 
black, 2175 
blue, 2177 
green, 2178 
red, 2177 

Insecticides, 'water soluble arsenic in, 90 
Insoluble matter 

in asbestine, china clay, silica, silez, 
1866 

in cement, 1601 

in composite paint, white, 1867 
in explosives, 1667, 1678 
in green pigments, 1875 
in gypsum, 214 
in mchrome, 1408 
in pigments, 1875 
in potash, 2169 

in red lead or orange mineral, 1869 
in rubber, 1973 
in soap, 2037, 2038 
in soda ash, 2262 


Insoluble matter 

in sodium fiuoride, 420 
in sodium hydroxide, 2256 
in sodium nitrate, 645 
in sodium sulfide, 2182 
in trisodium phosphate, 705 
International Niclcel Company, standard 
methods, 619, 624-628 
Intcrprefcatiim of results of analysis, see 
• Gases; Oil; Water, 
lodate, determination, 458 

and periodate in mixtures, 45 S 
method for arsenic, 100 
potassium, 454 

methods, 99, 372, 455, 582, 1209 
Iodide method 
for antimony, 75 
chromium, 288 
copper, 368 
gold, 437 
manganese, 570 
oxidation by chlorine, 456 
to iodate, 456 

to iodine moiK) chloride, 455 
Iodine 

detection, 448 

estimation, general procedures 
gravimetric 

as palladous iodide, 452 
as silver iodide, 451 
volumotric 

hydriodic acid, soluble iodides, 452 
liberation of iodine 

by chlorine (Mohr-Dupre), 
456 

ferric salts, 454 
hydrogen peroxide, 456 
nitrous aciti (Fresciiius), 
454, 455 (Fig. 55) 
potassium iodate, 454 
oxidation to iodate, 456 

iodine monochloride, 455 
Volhard^B method, 457 
with silver nitrate, 457 

adsorption indicator, 457 
special procedures 
in brines, 459 
in feedstuffs, etc., 460 
in halogen mixtures, 276 
in nitric acid, 2213 
in organic siibstancBS, 450 
in water, 459 
occurrence, 448 
preparation of the sample 

iodides, iodine (commercial), io- 
dates, minerals, organic sub- 
atances, phosphates, water, 449, 
450 

reagent, 0.1 N, pr^ration, 965, 1207 
separation, from heavy metals, other 
halogens, 449 
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Iodine 

Bolubilitj, element and Its salts^ 449 
tracBB, estimation of, 46 O 3 461 
Iodine method 

for antimony, 76 
for arsenic, 99 
for hydrogen sulfide, 924 
for metabisuldtes, sulfites, sulfurous 
acid, thiosulfate, 926 
for molybdenum, 694 
for tin, 964 

Iodine motio^hloridC) 455 
reagent, 1209 

Iodine number, see also Oils; Faints; 
8 oup 

detErniijiatiDD 
Hnnus, 1767 
Hiibl, 1768 
of linseed oil, 1B45 
value, of Boaji, 2043 
Iodine pentoxide, method for CO, 2406 
Iodine test, for Fd, 722 
Iodoform test, for alnohol, 2137 
7-IodD-8-hyilroxy quinoline (ferron), iron 
reagent, 487 

lodomctric methods. 8 eo also Iodine and 
Fotassium Iodide methods, 
for available oxygen, 675 
for manganese, 570 
for molybdenum, 593 
for iiitrateKS (fiooeh and Gruener), 
647 

for selenium, 793 
for tellurium, 793 
Ionic lUDbilities, table, 2324 
Iridium 
detection, 730 
estimation 
gravimetric 

ammonium ehloride inethnrl, 732 
Deville-Stus-Gil Christ method, 733 
micromethoil, 2547 
precipitatiDTi as dioxide, 735 
residue method, 732 
zinc reduction method, 732 
occurrence, 730 

preparation and solution of the sample, 
731 

Separations, from Lsmiuni, 732 
from platinum, 731 
solubilities, 730 
test for nitrite, 655 
Iron, ''Armco,^' 808 
detection 

hydrochloric aeid, ferrocyanide, sali- 
cylic acid, sodium peroxide and 
thiocyanate tests, 462, 463 
estimation, general procedures 
colorimetric 
ferron method, 487 
salicylic acid method, 487 


Iron, standard solutions, 1199 
thiocyanate method, 486 
thioglycollic acid method, 487 
gravimetric 

as the oxide, Fe-O,, 467 
cupferron method, 468 
separation as FeS, 467 
volumetric 

oxidation methods, 409 
ceric sulfate, 474 
potassium dichromate, 471 
diphenyloinine indicator, 
473 

microapplication, 2522 
potassium permanganate, 474 
reduction, prior to titration 
by hydrogen sulfide, 469 
by metals, 470 
test lead, 470 
by potassium iodide, 470 
by stannous chloride, 470 
by sulfurous acid, 470 
by zinc, 470 
reduction methods, 
with potassium iodide, 482 
with stannous chloride, 484 
with titan 0 U 8 salt, 479 
estimation, special procedures (see also 
Iron oxide and Alumina) 
in alumina, 27 

in aluminum, and its alloys, 42 
in aliiinirium ores, 20 
salts, 15 
in aluiidum, 34 
in arsenic,^' 110 
in barium ores, 134 
in bauxite, 24, 997 

ill bismuth bmnze, A. S. T, M,, 1377 
ill bronze, A. B. T. M., 1365 
in copper, 382, 863 
in German silver, A. S. T. M., 1373 
in glass, 2166 
in glass sands, 482 
in illmenite, 497 
ill lead (pig), 1418 
in magnesium alloys, 548 
in mauganese bronze, A. B.' T. M., 
1357 

in monol metal, 1379 
in nichrome, 1407 
in nickel, 627 
in ores, 469, ff. 

optional method, 477 
in paper, 1915 

in pigments (paint), 1872, 1873, 
1876 

in sand, 482 
in silver solder, 1404 
in slag, 2022 
in stellite, 327, 1411 
in sulfuric acid, 2230 
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Iron, in tin-base metaJ, 1389 
in titaniforouB ores, 995 
in water, 2059 

in zinc, spectrochemieul methail, 1089 
in zinc-base alliiy, 1396 , 
in zinc chloride, 1080 
occurrence, 462 

preparation and solution of the sample, 
468 

iron and steel, 1422 if. 

Dies, salts, silicates, 464. 
fusion methods, 464, 465 
separations 
ether method, 465 

from aluminum, sulfide method, 467 
beryllium, 141, 142 
manganese, basic acetate, 558 
general niethud, 465 
iron group from A1 (U, V, Cb, Ta, 
P, Zr), 466 
with cupferron, 466 
solubilities, 464. 
traces, 486, 487 

Iron and Steel. See also Metallography, 
analysis, A. S. T. M. methods, 
1421 ff, 

micromethods, 2545 
determination of: 
aluminum, 52, 53, 1482 
arsenic, 91, 112 
carbon, combined, 232 
graphitic, 2.S2, 495, 1430 
total, 229, 488, 1426 
apparatus, 1428 (Fig. 184) 
details, 489 

chromium, 291, 293, 495, 1454, 
1473, 1477 
potcntiometric, 2315 
copper, 355, 1446, 1448 
cobalt, 323, 1466 
graphite, 232, 490, 1430 
' hydrogen, 443 
manganese 

bismuthate method, 491, 494, 
1431 

lead oxide method, 491 
periodate method, 1470 
persulfate method, 490, 1434, 
1471 

molybdenum, colorimetric, 606, 
009, 610, 1464, 1481 
gravimetric, 608, 1461, 1462 
nii^el, 495 

cyanide method, 624, 1452 
electrolytic, 1451 
gly oxime method, 1450 
nitrogen, 656 
oxygen, 684 (Fig. 83) 
phosphorus, 492, 494, 699, 700, 
1435, 1438 


Iron and steel, in alloy steels, 701, 703, 
1437 

in cast iron, 702 
selenium, 1480 
silicon, 493, 494, 606, 1444 
conductivity method, 811 
perchloric acid method, 1446 
rapid foundry method, 493 
sulfur, gravimetric, 492, 911, 1440 
volumetric, 492, 494, 913, 1442 
apparatus, 1443 (Fig. 185) 
titanium in, 1468, 1482 
tungsten in, 1465 
uranium, 1028 

vanadium, 293, 1458, 1459, 1473, 
1477 

detection, 1031 
potcutionietric method, 2315 
zirconium, 1470, 1482 
preparation nf Kample, 488 
precautions, 1423 
reagents, 697, 699 
sampling, 1422, 1423 (Fig. 183) 
Iron ore, chromium in, 291 
Iron ore briquettes, copper in, 354 

reduction for sulfur determination, 
913 

Iron oxide and alumina 

in barium carbonate, 2172 
in barium ores, 134 
in blanc fixe, 136 
in caustic soda, 2259 
in chrome ores, 297 
in g}'psum, 214 
in magnesia, 538 
in magnesite, 536, 538 
in sand, 806 
in soda ash, 2262 
in sodium nitrate, 645 
in sodium silicate, 805 
in tartaric acid, 2255 
in zinc chloride, 1080 
Iron oxides, as pigments, 1672 
Iron salts, free acid in, 2245 
Iron sulfide, availablB 914 
Irrigating waters, examination, 2098 
Isopropyl ether, extraction of ferric chlo- 
ride, 465 

J 

Jones reductor, 476 (Fig. 56) 

apparatus, preparation and blank, 
476 

method for iron, 469, 475 
molybdenum, 594 
apparatus, 595 (Figs. 64, 65) 
phosphorus, 699 
titanium, 495, 984 
vanadium, 1039 
Joule, definition, 1175 
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K 

Kaolin, 2170 
Kilowatt, 1176 
Kjehldahl digestion 

apparatus, 633 (Fig. 633) 
snleuiiim catalyst, 633 
Koettatorfer number, 1771 
Krypton, 234S 
properties, 2380 

L 

Laboratory, for niicroiialysis, 2461 
Lamp method, for sulfur, A. K. T. M., 
1713 

Lauthauum, 245 
Lard, see Oils, fata, ote. 

Latent heat, definition, 1174 
Latex, 1!)68 

Laws, chemical, llDl-1192 
Lead acetate, precipitant, 2335 
Lead, 

detection, general procedure, 501 
tests with UOl, H^S, clironiate, 500 
estimation, general procedures 
cDlorinietric 
ditliLzone method, 521 
reagents, 522 

standard lead solution, 1200 
sulfide method, 517, apparatus, 518 
reagents, 510 
gravimetric 
as chromate, 507 
as molybdate, 500 
as peroxide, PbO,, by electrolysis, 
507 

micrDmethiid, 2515 
as sulfate, 504 
volumetric 

chromate-iodide method, 512 
feiTocyanlde method, 508 
molybdate method, 511 
permanganate method (A. II. 

Low), 509 

estimation, special procedures 
in alloys and metals, 505 
in aluminum and its alloys, 43 
in * 'arsenic, 110 
in basic lead carbonate, 524, 1859 
in basic lead sulfate, 1856 
in bearing metals, A. S. T. M., 1364 
in bismuth bronze, 1375 
in blanc fixe, 136 
in brass, 392 

in bronze, A. T. M., 1354, 1355 
in copper, 386 
in corroded whito lead, 524 
in glass, 2165 

in lead-base alloys, A. S. T. M., 1381, 
1384 

in lead ore, 523 
in magnesium alloys, 652 


Lead, 

in orange mineral, 524, 1869 
in pigments 

chrome green and yellow, 1856, 
1875, 1876 

composite white paint, 1868 
BOO also basic carbonate, sulfate, 
red lead, etc. 

in picric acid, soluble, 1683 
in red lead, 524, 525, 1869 
in selenium, commercial, 788 
in silver solder, 1404 
in sublimed blue lead, 1858, 1874 
in sulfuric acid, 2230 
in tartaric acid, 2255 
in tin base alloys, A. 8. T. M., 1381 
1384, 1387 
in Avater, 2080 
in Wood’s metal, 1399 
ill 2 lnc (slab), 1071 

spectrochem. method, 1089 
in zinc-base alloy, 1396 
in zinc lead and leaded zinc, 1861 
in zinc ores, 527 
impurities in metallic lead, 

bismuth in lead bullion, 159 
complete analysis of pig lead, 
A. 8. T. M., 1413-1420 (de- 
termining Bi, Ag, As, Sb, Bn, 
Fe, Co, Ni, Mn) 
zinc, 1083 

industrial application of method, 501 
ocurrcnce, 500 
pig lead, 1413 

preparation and solution of the sample 
ininerals, ores, alloys, 501, 502 
1 educing agent, 470 
separations 
as lead sulfate, 502 

extraction with ammonium ace- 
tate, 503 

from barium, 124 
barium, columbium, tantalum, am- 
monium sulfide nil cl ammonium 
carbonate groups, 503 
calcium, 503 

solubilities, the metal and its salts, 
501, 502 

traces, See also, estimation, colorimet- 
ric, 517-522 
gravimetric, 514 
acetate extraction, 515 
dithizone extraction, 521 
occlusion by hydroxide of another 
metal, 516 

ScekcT-Clayton method, modified, 
517 

Lead acetate method 

for molybdenum, 589 
for vanadium, 1036 
test, for iridium, 730 
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LeEid araenatei arseniG in, 90 
Lead azide, 1685 
Lead-base alloya, analyaia, 1381 
Lead basic carbonate, analywa, 1869 
lead in, 1860 
Lead basic sulfate, 1856 
Lead bullion, assay, 853 
Lead carbonate, in blue lead, 1874 
Lead chloro-fluoride method, for fluorine, 
405 

Lead chromate, teat for Cr, 282 
Lead nitrate, as precipitant, 2335 
Lead oxide, fusion method for ailicates, 
799 

in blue lead, 1874 
in gloss, 2165 

Lead peroxide, electrodeposition, 507 
in red lead, 524, 525, 1870 
method for Mn, 491 
Lead slimes, Be and To in, 780 
Lead sulfate, decomposition, 907 
in basic lead sulfate, 1857 
in bine lead, sublimed, 1874 
Lead sulflte, in snblimed blue lead, 1874 
Load titonate, in pigments, 1864 
Liebig bulb, 221 

cyanide method, 661 
Light absorption, by glass, 1648 
Light Alter, chrome alum, 862 
Lime, see also Calcium Oxide 
analysis, for glass, 2173 
and magnesia 
in barium ores, 134 
available, 212 
chloride of, 278 
free 

in bleaching powder, 2161 
in calcium carbonate, 2270 
in cement, 1618 
from silicon carbide, 813 
in cement, 1617 
in chrome ores, 299 
in gypsum, 214 
in magnesia, 538 

in magnesite, crude or burned, 536, 538 

in sand, 806 

In slag, 2021 

in soda ash, 2262 

in Bodinm nitrate, 645 

in sodium silicate, 805 

in zinc chloride, 1081 

method for 

fixation of methyl borate, 166 
halogens in organic matter, 265 
value, in water analysis, 2084 
Limestone 

analysis of, 1617 
in cement, 1617 
silica in, 802 

Linde Air Products Co. Standard method 
for oxygen, 670-674 


Lindo-Gladding method, for potassium, 
871 

Linseed oil, analysis. 1843 If. 

hexabromide test for, 1779 
Liquid bleach, 279 
Liquid fuels, analysis of, 1742 if. 
Liquids, evaporation of, 2233, Fig. 309 
in gases, 2414 
sampling, see Sampling 
Litliarge, see Fire Assay 
LitMum, 
detection, 887 
estimation, general 
as lithium chloride, 8S8 
alcohol' ether procedure, 890 
as lithium sulfate, 888 
Gooch’s method, 888 
other methods, 892 
Bammelsberg ’s method, 887 
spectroBCOplc method, 891 
estimation, special case 
in vrater, 2065 
occurrence, 887 
separationa 

from sodium and potassium, 890, 891 
from sodium, potassium, rubidium 
and caesium, 8B4-886 
Lithium oxalate, as reagent, 2335 
Lithium sulfate, as reagent, 2335 
Lithopone, analysis of, 1862 
Logarithms, tables, 1779-1790 
Loss 

on heating, linseed oil, 1843 
on ignition 

aluminum hydrate, 28 
ores, 19 

barium ores, 136 
bauxite, 23 
blanc fixe, 136 
calcined alumina, 26 
cement, 1600 
magnesia, 538 
magnesite, 536 
soda ,BBh, 2262 

Low-freezing dynamite, analysis, 1669 
Lower oxides 

in nitric acid, 2212 
in oleum and mixed acids, 2234 
Lutecium, 245 
Lux, definition, 1174 

M 

Magenta test, for bromine, 188 
quantitative application, 193 
Magnesia, see also Magnesium, estima- 
tion; Lime and Magnesia: 
analysis of, 538 
in glass, 2166 
in slags, 2023 

mixture, preparation, 695, 696 
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Magnesinm 
detection^ 528 

p-iiitrobenzeneazoroaorcinol test, 529 
titan yellow test, 529 
eatimation, general 
gravimetrie 

as inagneBium pyrophospliatoi 
532 

as the oxiiiate, 535 
volumetric 

ammonium magnesiuiii pliosphate 
method, 534 
oxinate method, 47, 535 
estimation, special procedures 
in alloys, 552 
. in aluminum alloys, 
oxino method, 47 
pyrophosphate method, 45 
in aluminum ores, 22 
in alundum, 35 
in barium carbonate, 2172 
in barium ores, 134 
in bauxite, 25 
in cement, 1604, 1615 
acid alkali method, 1605 
Dxine method, 1607 
in g}'pBum, 215 
in magnesia, 538 
in magnesite, 537 
in paint and pigments 
composite white paint, 1808 
green pigments, 1876 
orange and yellow pigments, 
1875 

in sand, 806 
in soda ash, 2262 
in sodium nitrate, 645 
in sodium silicate, 605 
in water, 2062, 2096 
in whiting, 1866 
in zinc base alloy, A. S. T. M., 
1395 

in zinc chloride, 1081 
occurrence, 528 

preparation and solution of the sample, 
530 

separation 

as magnesium oxinate, 531 
from the alkalies, 531 
from the alkaline earths, 121, 531 
from hydrogen sulfide group metals, 
531 

from iron, aluminum, manganese and 
zinc, 531 
solubility, 530 
Magnesium alloys, 539-552 
Magnesium ammonium phosphate 
method for magnesium, 532 
method for phosphorus, 695, 696 
properties, 634 

Magnesium chloride, in water, 2083 


Magnesium pyroaresnatei determination 
of As, 96 

Magnesium pyrophosphate, method for 
phosphorus, 695 
Magnesium uranyl acetate, 

method for sodium, 679 
test for sodium, 875 
Manganese, 

detection, bead test, 555 
general procedure, 554 
in soils, minerals, plants, etc., 554 
estimation, general methods 
colorimetric 
periodate method, 573 
persulfate method, 572 
red lead method, 573 
gravimetric 

as the dioxide, 559 
br ornate oxidation, 559 
as the pyrophosphate, 560 
volumetric 

bismuthate method, 562 
conditions for, 566 
iodometric method, 570 
persulfate, 572 
arseuHo, 572 
ferrous sulfate, 571 
V 0 1 h a r d ' s permanganate 
method, 561 

Bstimatiou, special procedures 
in aluminum alloys, 48 
in alundum, 35 
in bismuth bronze, 1378 
in bronze, A. 8. T. M., 1358 
in cast iron, 1433 
in cement, 1611 

in ferromanganese, 565, A. 8. 
T. M., 1486 
typical data, 566 
in German silver, 1374 
in glass, 2166 
in magnesium alloys, 542 
in manganese bronze, A. 8. 
T. M., 1358 

in metallic manganese, 565 
in monel metal, 1360 
in ni chrome, 1407 
in nickel, 627 
in ores, 563 
final estimation, 565 
reagents, 563 
solution of ore, 564 
trial determination, 564 
typical analysis, 565 
in rubber, 1972 
in slag, 2023 
in steel, 490-492 
bismuthate method, 1481 
periodate method, 573, 1470 
persulfate method, 1434, 1471 
in stellite, 327, 1412 
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^Manganese, eatimation, 
in ^ater, 2063 
in zinc-baae alloy, 1398 
in zinc chloride, 1081 
induBtrlal importance of methods, 555 
occurrence, 554 

preparation and Bolutiou of .the sam- 
ple, 555-5 j7 

alloys, ferroaluminum, iiietallic 
chromium, • ferrotitanium, 
manganese bronze, molyb- 
denum and tungsten alloys, 
silicon alloys, iron and steel, 
ores, sulfides, slags ; silico- 
manganese; ferrochrome, fer- 
rotuugsten. 
separations 

as manganese dioxide, 5.^8 
from hydrogen sulfide group, alka- 
line 

earths and alkalies, 5.57 
from iron and aluminum, basic ace- 
tate method, 558 
from nickel and cobalt, 558 
solubility, metal and oxides, 555 
traces, 572, 573 

Manganese dioxide, precipitation, 559 
Manganous oxide, in aluminum ores, 22 
bauxite, 25 

Mannitol, in boric acid titration, 170 
Marsh gas, see Gases; see Methane 
Marsh test, for arsenic, 87, 109 
Masses, table, 1176 
Matte, copper, 352 
slag, 353 

Maumend test, oils, 1701, 1766 
Measuring apparatus, volumetrie, 1219- 
1227 

pipette, automatic, 563 (Fig. 61) 
Meat, arsenic in, 107 
boron in, 166 

Melaven cell, electrolysis, 47 
Melting points, under the microscope, 
2453 

temperatures, elements, table, 1140 
Mercaptobciizothiazolc, in rubber, 2017 
Mercuric bromide and chloride paper, 79, 
103, 11.97 

Mercuric chloride, test for tin, 954 
Mercuric cyanide, detection, 1947 
test for Pd, 710, 721 
Mercuric oxide method, separation of 
magnesia, 867 
test for HCN, 660 
Mercuric perchlorate, reagent, 2335 
Mercuric pyridine bichromate, 582 
Mercuric sulfide, extraction of B from, 
677 (Fig. 62) 
precipitation, 577 
solubility in hydriodic acid, 577 
Mercuric thioeyanate test, for zinc^ 1055 


Mercurous ion, titration with halide, 582 
Mercurous nitrate 

method fur chromium, 287 
molybdenum, 590 
vanadium, 1036 
tost for chromate, 282, 287 
ruthenium, 737 
Mercury, cleaning, 2422 
detection, 574 
estimation 

gravimetric, electrolytic method, 579 
micro, 2516, 2518 
HaJlnway-Kschka method, 578 
(Fig. 63) 

sulfide method, 577 
volumetric, Beamon process, .580 
thiocyanate method, 580 
other methods, 582 
Gstiroatioii, special coses 

in cyanide precipitates, 584 
ill cyanide solutions, 583 
in organic matter, 581 
in rubber, 198.9 
in zinc amalgam, 582 
oceiirreiiee, 574 
poisonous properties, 2423 
prejiaration and solution of the sam- 
ple, 575 
reductions by: 
aniimonic acid, 78 
molybdenum, 596 
separatioii 
by distillation, 576 
from As, Sb, Rn, Pb, Bi, Cu, Cd, Se, 
Te, 576 

from metals of siibsequent groups, 
576 

from organic substances, 576 
solubility, 575 
uses, 574 
volatility, 575 

Mercury fulminate, analysis, 168.5 
Mercury test, for osmium, 749 
Metallic ions, qualitative analysis, 1111 
tables of rcactiDiis, 1114-1127 
Metal, see individual subjects, Alumi- 
num, Barium, etc.; see Alloys, Iron 
and Steel, Ferroalloys. 

Metallography, 2548 
brass, cold rolled, 2.557 (Fig. 461) 
case hardening, 2567 
oopppr-zinc alloys, metallography of, 
2556 (Fig. 45.9), 2557 
equilibrium diagrams, 2553 (Fig. 

455), 2554 (Fig. 459), 2555 
equipment, 2531 (Fig. 452) 
etching, for micro examination, 2552 
reagents, for, 2552 
eutectic, 2555 (Figs. 458, 459) 
boat treatment, of steel, 2566 
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Metallography^ influence of various ele- 
meuts in iron and steel, 256B 
irou-carboii alloys, 2558 (Figs, 462, 
4G3) 

photomicrographs (Figs. 464- 
471), 2566-2563 

iron, pure, photomicrograph, 2554 
mi or OB cope, directions, 2548 
Neumami lines, 2565 
photographic materials, 2550 
slip bands, 2564 
specnuRiis, preparation, 2550 
Metnphosphoric acid, teat for, 690 
Meters, see Gases. 

Methane, dctenniiiation, 2356, 2357 
properties, 2348, 2375 
M ethoxy groups in pulp, 1891 
micro determination, 2527 
Melhvl acetate, mixtures with methanol, 
2147 

Methyl alcohol (Methanol), detection and 
(let Ml, 2147 ff. 

Methyl borate, distillation, 166 
apparatus, 107 

Mi'tliyJene blue, method for phosphorus, 
707, 708 (Fig. 87) 

Metliyl orange indicator, 2192 
red indicator, 2102 
Methyl violet, test paper, 1094 
Metric and other units, tables, 1169, 
1170 

Microaiialysia, quantitative, or 
Microchemical analysis, 2460 ff. 
acetyl dfitermiiiMtinn, 2523, 2526 
app., 2524 (Fig, 436) 
applications, references, 2545, 2546 
arsenic deterniiiifition, 2503 
micro Gutzeit, 2504 

apparatus, 2505 (Fig. 

426), 2506 
reagents, 2505 
burettes, 2472 

carbonate, 2482, 2483 (Fig, 422) 
carbon-hydrogen determination, 2475 
absorption tubes, 2476, 2477 
(Figs. 415, 416) 
apparatus, 2475 (Fig. 414) 
notes, 2479 
procedure, 2478 
colorimetry, 2472 
copper, gravimetric, 2520 
in organic material 
' Biazzo method, 2519 
carbamate method, 2520 
drying, 2404, 2465 (Fig. 402), 2460 
(Fig. 404) 

furnaces and heaters, 2472 
automatic, 2474 (Fig. 413) 
gas analysis, 2537 
acetylene, 2543 
ammonia, 2544 


Microgas analysis, apparatus, 2537 (Fig. 
445), 2538, (Figs. 446, 447), 
2538 (Fig. 448), 2539 (Fig. 
449), 2540 
beads, 2541 
carbon monoxide, 2543 
ethylene, 2543 
hydrocarbons, 2544 
hydrogen chloride, 2543 
nitrous oxide, 2545 
oxygen, 2541 
samples, 2541 
water vapor, 2543 
halogens 

Pregl’s method, 2494 
volumetric method. Cl and Br, 2498 
I, 2497 

use of adsorption indicators, 
2499 

Iron, volumetric, 2522 
manipulations, 2469 
filtering, 246.0, 2470 
immersion method, 2470 
Neubaner crucible, 2469 
methoxy-ethoxy groups, 2527 (Fig. 
437) 

inicrobalance, 2461 (Fig. 400) 
microelectroanalysis, 2510 
Clark and Hermance apparatus, 2511 
(Fig. 431), 2512 (Fig. 432) 
estimation of nickel, zinc, tin, 
2513 

trat^es of metals, 2514 
zinc, lead, copper, cad- 
mium, mercury, 2514- 
2516 

Pregl cell, 2516 (Fig, 434), 2517 
(Fig. 435) 
procedure, 2517 
estimation of 
mercury, 2518 
gold, 21518 
silver, 2518 
microlaboratory, 2461 
mineral analysis, 2545 
molecular weight, 2530 
rise of boiling-point, 2530 
Rust method, 2533 
Victor Meyer method, 2534 

apparatus, 2535 (Fig. 443) 
calculations, 2536 
notes, 2536 

nickel, gravimetric, 2521 
nitrogen 

micro-Bumas method, 2485 
calculations, Niederl and Trautz, 
2488 

Pregl, 2487 

carbon dioxide generator, 2489 
liquids low in N, 2491 
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MicrQ-Bumaa metliod, notes, 2488 

vapor pr. of KOH sol ’ns. 2491 
micro -Kjehldalil method, 2492 (Fig. 
425) 

organic radicles, 2546 
phosphoruB, 2499 
coforimetric method, 2501 
phpical methoda, 2546 
polar o^raphic method, 2546 
potentiometric methods, 2322 
aaiupling, 2464 

specific applicatiODH, elements and 
compounds, 2547 
standard solutions, 2472 
steel, 2545 
sulfur 

combustion method, 2507 
fusion method, 2507 
Meulen method, 2509 
Parr bomb method, 2508 
water, 2545 

weighing, example, 2464 
balance, 2461 

bottles, 2465 (Fig. 403), 2467 (Fig. 
405) 

counterpoise, 2462 (Fig. 401) 
liquids, 2467 (Fig. 406) 
filling capillaries, 2468 (Fig. 407) 
notes, 2463 

Microscope, 2105 (Fig. 292), 2548 (Fig. 
451) 

lenses, choice of, 2549 
ocular micrometer, 2105 (Fig. 29.?) 
Microscopical examination, of w'ater, 2099 
organisms, control of, 2111 
identification of, 2109 
illustrations of, 2107, 2108 
odors of, 2101, 2102 
sampling for, 2102 
Sedgwick-Raftor method, 2102 
Microscopy, chemical, 2434 fiF. 

alloys, non-ferrous, analysis, 2445 
identity tests 

anions, 2445, 2446 
cations, 2443 

mixtures of substances, 2438 
physical properties, determination, 
2453 

melting points, 2453 
particle sixe, 2454 
qualitative analysis, 2440 
reagents, 2442 
methods of applying, 2441 
BubstancBB of unknown composi- 
tion, 2446 

quantitative analysis 

area, measure of, 2452 
counting methods, 2449, 2450 
criteria^ 2447 
estimation, 2449 

single substances, identification, 2434 


Microscopy, crystalline subatonceB, 2435 
optical properties, 2435 
refractive index, 2436 
techniques, 2439 
decantation, 2440 
distillation, 2440 
filtration, 2439 

Microcosniic salt, table of reactions, 1109 
test for silica, 795 
test for titanium, 876 
Milk, boron in, 165 

Millie quival Blits, of inorganic compounds, 
1161-1164 

Mine gases, see gases 
Mineral acids, see Acids 
Minera] filler, in paper, 1909 
Mineral matter, in sulfur, 933 
Mineral residue, in water, 2077 
Minerals, list of common, 1183-1184 
niicroanalysis, 2545 
test for gold, 432 
water in, 1340 

see under Occurrence under the doiiii- 
iiating element, Yol. I 
Mint, method for silver, 827 
Mischmetall, 246 

Miscellaneous analyses, of various inor- 
ganic and organic substances, 2134- 
2187 

Mixed add, analysis, 2233 
Mixed fuels, heat of coinbustion, 1187 
Modified soda, sec Soda ash 
Mohr's nlkaliincter, 238 
method for chloride, 272 
Moisture, see also Water, 
calculatiou, moist to dry basis, 1345 
determimiiatiou, 1338 ff. 
in air, 2403 
in aluminum ores, 19 
in arsenic," commercial, 109 
in barytes, 1867 
in bauxite, 23 
in blanc fixe, 136, 1637 
in brimstone, 933 
in coal, 1630 
in coke, 1636 

in explosives, see Explosives 
in gasoB, 2408 

in oils, see Oils, water and sediment 
in paints and pigments, 1869, 1872, 
1873, 1875, 1876, 1877 
in paper, 1889 
in paper pulp, 1889 
in potash, 2169 
in rubber, 1969 
in soap, 2028 

in sodium ferrocyanide, 666 
fluoride, 421 
nitrate, 644 
silicate, 805 
in starch, 2157 
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Moiflturei in Bulfuri 933, 940 
in trisodium phosphatei 704 
in zinc pulp, 1056 

BG« also under apedal headings, as 
impurities in various substances, 
etc. 

Mold, for cones, 1647 
Molecular weights, determination, micro, 
2533, 2534 

of inorganic compounds, tables, 1161, 
1164 

Molybdate method, for lead 
gravimetric, 506 
Volumetric, 511 
Molybdenite, 597 
Molybdenum, detection 
general procedure, 595 
tests with thiosulfate, sulfur dioxide, 
disodiuin phosphate, sulfuric acid, 
5S5, 586 

estimation, general procedures 
colorimetric!, see estimation in steel 
gravimetric 

alphabcxiz oil! oxime method, 591 
lead molybdate method, 5B9 
mercurous nitrate precipitation, 
590 

molybdenum oxide method, 590 
niolybdciium suldrle method, 502 
silver nitrate method, 590 
Volumetric 

ceric sulfate method, 596 

mercury reduction, 596 
indomctric method, 593 
pennatiganate method, 594 
zinc reduction, 594 
estimation, special procedures 
in ferromolybdenum, 1507 
in molybdenite, 597 
in molybdic-vanadic acid mixtures, 
596 

in ores wulfenite, molybdenite, 597 
iii steel 

colorimetric, 608, 609; 1464 
Electrometallurgical Co. method, 
610-613 

gravimetric, 609 
alphabcnzninoxime separation, 
1461 

Biildde sep^atioii, 1462 
rapid methods, 1481 
in stellite, 328, 1411 
in tungsten ores, 1007 
industrial importance, of methods, 596 
occurrence, 585 
ores, copper in, 601, 603 
phosphorus in, 604 

preparation and solntion of the sample, 
587 

ores, 587 

iron and steel, 587 


Molybdenum, separation 

ether extraction method, 589 
from alkalies, alkaline earths (124), 
iron and zinc groups, bismuth, 
copper, cadmium, lead, arsenic, 
titanium, vanadium, tungsten, 
phosphoric acid, 588 
from iron, alphabenzoinoxime 
method, 587 

from tungsten; phosphoric acid, 588 
from tungsten, 593 
volatilization method, 1004 
solubilities, 586 
Monazite, decomposition, 247 
microanalysis, 2545 
occurrence, 240 

Monel metal, analysis, A. S. T. M., 1378 
Morphine, detection, 1960 ‘ 
test for titanium, 976 
Muriatic acid, analysis of, 2203 

N 

Narcotine, 1960 

Naphthalene, in gas, 2396 

Naphthol yellow, test for potassium, 862 

/S'Naphthylamine test, for osmium, 749 

Narcotine, 1960 

National Lead Go. Methods 

for antimony, in white metals, 83 
arsenic in white metals, 112 
tin in white metals, 973 
illmenite, analysis, 495-499 
lead ores, 523 
sec also non-ferrous alloys. 

Natural gas, see Gases 
Neodymium, 245 
Neon, 2348, properties, 2380 
Nephelometric method, for silver, 831 
832 

Nessler method, ammonia, 639 
nitrogen in steel, 656 
water, 2077 
reogent, 1197 
test for ammonia, 630 
tubes, 292 (Fig. 38) 

Neumann lines, motallography, 2565 
Neutralization, see Acidinietry and alkali- 
metry; Conductometric methods; 
Potciitiometi'ic methods; Boda ash; 
Acids, Alkalies; Oils; Boap, etc. 
number, petroleum products, 1818 
Now Jersey Zinc Co. (of Pa.) Standard 
methods for 
barium ores, 129 
barite, 129 
witherite, 129 
zinc, chapter, 1054 ff. 
Nlchrome, analysis, A. B. T. M., 1405 
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Nickel^ deteeliim 

gmm ptQoedsmi tli 
%drtifge& itittde W) fiU 
eituaatioii, general procedures 
gravimetric 

alphabeuaildioximei method^ 
617 

dimethylglyoxiiue method, 619 
micro, 2521 
electrolysis, 620 
micro, 2521 
volumetric 

method of Farr and Lunlurpn, 
622 

potassium cyanide method, 
622 

estimation, special procedures 

in aluminum and its alloys, 43 
in "arsenic,*' 110 
in bismuth bronze, 1377 
in bronze, A, R. T. M., ]36i 
in cobalt and cobalt oxjile, 621 
in copper, 385 
in German silver, 1374 
in iron and steel, 495, 1450 
cyanide method, 624, 1452 
in magnesium alloys, 548, 549 
in metallic lead (pig), 1419 
in metallic nickel, 621, 627 
in mono! metal, 1378 
in nichfome, 1405 
in plating solutions, 621 
^n silver solder, 1405 
' in tin-base metal, 1390 
impurities, metallic nickel, Interna- 
tional Nickel Co, methods, C, Si, S, 
Cu, Mn, Fe, Al, Co, 624-628 
industrial application of methods, 615 
occurrence, 614 

preparation and solution of the sample, 
general procedure, 615 
metal and alloys, 616 
separation 

from alkalies, alkaline earths, hy- 
drogen sulfide group, 616 
from aluminum, 617 
aluminum, chromium, cobalt, iron, 
manganese, zinc, 616 
chromium, iron, 617 
in the annlysis of nickel, 626, 027 
solubilities, 615, 625 
Nickel plating solution, nickel, in, 621 
Nickel uranyl acetate test, for sodium, 
B75 

Nicotine, 1955 

Niobium, see Columbium 

Niter slag, soleninm and tellurium in, 790 

Niton, 2379, Bee Badon 


Nitratoi of eodai analyita of (moirtttra 
inaoinbllltyi aodium adfate^ Iran 
aluminum hzidas, limo mapuMda, so 
dium chloride) carbon dioildd), 644^ 
645 

standard solution of, 641 
Nitrates, ferrous sulfate method for, 644 

iodide method, 647 

apparatus, Gooch and Gruener, 

648 (Fig. 71) 

Nitrates in 
alcohol, 2141 
black povrder, 1661 
explosives, 1666, 1677 
hydrochloric acid, 2204 
nitrites, 655 
water, 2076 

Nitrnto pentamminc cobiiltic roageut, for 
phosphate, 696 
Nitric acid, 

arsenir in, 106 
complete analysis, 2211 
conversion etficiency, ammonia to, 
659 

determination 

by the Devurda method, 640-644 
ferrous sulfate method, 644, 2214, 
2216 

free, 653 

nitron method, 635 
in arsenic acid, method, 2218 

in hydrochloric acid, 2204 
in mixed acid, 2217 
in oleum 

ferrous sulfate method, 2235 
nitrometer method, 652 
in phosphoric acid, 2218 
in sulfuric arid, 2216, 2232 
S];eci/ie gravity, tables, 1145, 1146, 
1147, 1148, 2220-24 
standard solution, ferrous sulfath 
method, 1207 
see also Acids; Reagents 
Nitric oxide, 2348 

determination, 2400 
properties, 2373 
Nitrite (see also Nitrous acid) 
detection, 631 
estimation, general 
gravimetric, Busvold's method, 653 
volumetrle 

coric sulfate method, 655 
permanganate method, 653, 2219 
nitrate in, 655 
tost for phenol, 1950 
see Water 

Nitrobenzene, in oils, 1805 
p-Nitrob^neeneaxoresorcinol, reagent for 
Mg, 529 

Nitrocellulose, in explosives, 1669, 1678 
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Nlt^oeUktthyftrlB, 1672 
Nitrogen, 
doteotion 

Qombined as ammonin. Nesalor ’s test, 
630 

atnmonium salts, 630 
nitric acid, copper test, 631 
diphenylamine test, 631 
ferrous sulfate test, 630 
pheoolsulfonic acid test, 631 
nitrous acid, acetic acid test, 631 
permanganate test, 631 
organic nitrogen, 630 
fri>e, in gases, 030 
estimaliiiii, all forms, 629 
i‘niiibiiieil, and frrr, volumetric esti- 
luatiim, 63(), 037 

i-onibiiu'd, nnimDuia, gravimetric 
method, 036 
as nitinte 

eolorimetriu estimation, 640 
Devorda method, 034 
app. 642 (Fig. 67) 
ri‘agcnth, 041 
iudimietrie method, 047 

(luoidi-Qruener apparatus, 
648 (Fig. 73) 
water, nil rate in, 2052 
as uiti'ie arid, gruMinotric method, 
035 

voluineti ie 

Devarihi method, 040-044 
Ferrous sulfate method, 644 
Sec Ai'idimetry-alkalimetry 
as nitrite or nitrate, 

iiitiuTiieter inetliod, 649 

Durrmt nitromeler, 650, 
651 (Figs. 72, 73) 
in nletim, 652 
as organic nitrogen, 

Dumas method, 634 
micro, 2485 
semimiero, 635 
KjelilahJ method, 632 
^ miero, 2492 
Mimleii, method, 635 
estimation, special procedures 
in ammonium salts, 634 
in coal, 1652 
in cyanamide, 663 
in mixed acid, 634 
in nitrates, 634 
in nitrites, 634 
in nitrocellulose, 1690 
in organic matter, 
nitrates absent, 632 

apparatus, 633 (Fig. 

66 ) 

caUlysts, 633 
nitrates present, 633 
in paint pigments, 1873, 1876 




Inpgper.lMS 
in potasidiin^ nitentet 2<19 
in rublmr, 19B2 

in soil extracts, 646, apparatus 
69) 

available nitrateSi 664 
in steel, 656 

free, Bee also Gas analysiB 
in air, 629 

in illuminating gas, 2358 
properties, 2348 
importanre of methods, 031 
occurrence, 629 
preparation of the sample, 
acid, and mixed acids, 634 
ammonium salts and mixtures, 634 
orgauic substrnces, 632 
soils, 634 
Bcparalions, 
ammonia, 635 

nitric acid, isolation of, 635 

removal of impurities, 635 
solubilities, 632 
NUrugen dioxide, 2361, 2400 
Nitrogen telroxidc, 2340 
Nitroglycerin, delermination, 1665 
dynamite, analysis of, 1662 
Nitroglycol, 1673 
Nitrometer, 651 (Fig, 72) 

DuPont, 651 

gas analysis, 2418 (Fig. 388) 
micro, 2485 (Fig. 423); 2486 
Sfandurilizing, 1)50 

Nitron acetate, method for rhenium, 771 
Nitron method, for nitric acid, 635, 639 
reagent, 1210 

Nitropolyglycerin, in explosives, 1072 
Nitrosito method, for rubber, 1975 
Nitroso-betanaphthol, detection of cobalt, 
306 

precipitation of cobalt, 314 
reagent^ 1216 

separation, cobalt from nickel, 311 
Nitrostarch, in explosives, 1678 
test for, 1675 

Nitrosugars in exjilosiveB, 1678 
Nitrotoluencs, in dynamite, 1670 
Nitrous acid, and lower oxides, in nitric 
acid, 2212 

in oleum and mixed acids, 2234 
decomposition of iodides with, 454 
permanganate method for, 653, 2219 
removal from nitric acid, 635 
Nitrous anhydride, 2346 
Nitrous oxide, in gas, 2348, 2400 
propel ties, 2378 

Normal solutions. Boo Beagents 
Northwest Magnesite Go., Methods, 535 
Norton Company, standard methods for 
alundum, 32-37 
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Norton Company, borun carbide, 181-184 
magncBia,^ 538 
silicon carbide, 813-816 

O 

OecnrrencBSj see Element in question 
Odor, oreanismB in water, 2100 
test of water, 2048 
Ohm, definition, 1175 
Oil, in coke-oven gas, 2154 
in cyanamid, 663 
in exploeivGB, 1665 
in grease, 1828 
in inks, 2174 
in pigments, 1877 
in sulfur, crude, 939 
in water, 2078 
Oils, Fats, Waxes, 1701 ff. 

Gxamination of 

animal and vegetable oils, 1764 
general test, 1764 
special tests 

acetyl value, 1775 
antifluorescents, 1776 
bromine number, 1770 
eliadin test, 1701, 1765 
iodine number, 1767 
Hanua' method, 1767 
Hilbl's method, 1768 
Maumen6 test, 1701, 1766 
refractive index, 1764 
ref ractometer, 1765 
(Fig. 256) 

saponiiicatiDn value, 1771 
table, 1773 
specific gravity, 1764 
unsaponifiable oils, detec- 
tion, 1773 
identification, 1774 
Yalenta test, 1765 
drying^ semi-drying, non-drying oils 
special tests for certain oils 
cottonseed oil, Beclii test, 1777 
Halphcn test, 1778 
drying on glass, 1784 
free acid in, 1782 
linseod oil, analysis, 1843 
hoxabromide test, 1779 
peanut oil, Bellier’s test, 1780 
Benard's test, 1780 
rapeseed oil, Bach’s test, 1781 
rosin oil, Liebermmn-StDrch test, 
1781 

Sesame oil, Baudoin, or Gamoin 
test, 1781 

spontaneous combustion test, 1782 
Mackey’s apparatus, 1782 
(Fig. 257) 
titer test, 1783 
yiUavecchia test, 1782 


Oils, fats edible 
butter, 1785 
fat, 1786 

preservatives, 1786 
lard, 1787 

fatty acids, from oils, 1787 
floor oils, nitrobenzene in, 1805 
hardened oils, 1787 

miscellaneous oils and lubricants, 1788 
paint oils, see under Paints 

Chinese wood oil, tung oil, see 
Paints 

petroleum products (principally A. S. 
T. M. methoils) 
burning oils, 1702, 181G 
acidity, detoctiDii, 1716 
color, 1717 

distillatioii, A. H. T. M., 
1705-1713 

app., 1706 (Pig. 240); 
1707 (Fig. 241) 
fire test, 1703 
flash test, 1702 

apparatus, 1703 (Fig. 
238) 

mineral salts in, 1717 
specific gravity, 1704 (Fig. 
239); 1816 

sulfuric acid test, 1717 
sulfur, 1712 

lamp method, A. B. T. M., 
1713, 1714 (Fig. 242) 
water in, 1717 
Dean and Stark method, 
1340 

crank case oil, dilution test, A. B. 
T. M., 1820 

apparatus, 1821 (Fig. 263) 
crude petroleum 

distillation test, A. S. T, M., 
1807 

physical tests, 1807 

app., 1808 (Pig. 259); 
1809 (Fig. 260) ; 1810 
(Pig. 261) 

fuel oils 

calorific power, 1764; A, B. 
T. M., 1834 

flash point, A. S. T. M., 1744 
Pensky Martens tester, 
1745, 1746 (Figs. 250, 
251) 

Tag tester, A. S. T. M., 
1762, 1753 (Pig. 262) 
sediment, 1761 (Fig. 254) 
sulfur, A. B. T. M., 1750 
water and sediment, centri- 
fuge method, A. B. 
T. M., 1761 

tubes for, 1763 (Fig. 
266) 
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Oilii greasei analyaia, A. 19. T. M. meth- 
oda, 1823 
alkali, acid, 1828 
aah, 1824 

chart of analyais, 1826 (Fig. 
264) 

fat, 1B28 
fillers, etc., 1825 
glycerin, 1827 
^psum, 1825 
insoluble carbonates, 1829 
petroleum oil, 1828 
soap, 1825 
water, 1829 
waxes, 1830 
heavy oils, 1833 
liquid fuels 

calorimeter for, 1802 
gasoline, 1742 
Bur. Mines test, 1813 
corrosion test, 1742 
doctor test, 1742 
gum content, 1814, 1815 
(Fig. 262) 

specific gravity, 1812 
sulfur, A. S. T. M., 1743 
tetraethyl lead in, 1804 
lubricating oils^ 1717, 1817 

carbon residue, A. S. T. M. 

test, 1737, 1738 (Fig. 249) 
eanntchouc, test for, 1736 
cloud and pour points, A. B. 
T. M., 1727 
app., 1729 (Fig. 246) 
demulsibility, 1740 
evaporation, 1726 
fatty oils, 1736 
fire test, A. S. T. M., 1732 
flash test, A. S. T. M., 1732, 
1733 (Fig. 247); 1734 

(Fig. 248) 
friction test, 1741 
gasoline test, 1739 
gumming test, 1737 
heat test, 1740 
microscopical test, 1740 
neutralization number, A. B. 

T. M., 1818 
soap, detection, 1736 
specific gravity, 1726 
viscosity 

conversion chart, 1798 
table, 1799 

Eugler viscosimeter, 1718 
(Fig. 243) 

Baybolt viscosimeter, A. B. 
T. M., 1719 
oil tubes, 1720 
MacMichael’s viscosimeter, 
1724 

table, constants, 1725 


Oils, reagents, 1799 
road oils, 1837 
shale oils, 1838 
tables 

fatty acids, characteristics and 
constants, 1794 
mineral oils, properties, 1788 
vegetable and animal oils, 1795* 
1796 

viscosity conversion tables, 1799 
waxes, 1797 

turpentine, see also Paints^ 1850 , 
U. B. Gov’t Specifications 
fuel oils, greases, 1791 
gasoline, burning oils, 1790 
lubricating oils, 1792, 1793 
waxes, 1788 

paraffin, melt, point, A. B. 

T. M., 1830, 1831 (Fig. 264) 
table of, 1797 

Oleum, acidity, lower oxides, etc. in, 2234 
analysis of, 2233 

nitric acid iii, ferrous sulfate method, 
2217 

nitrometer method, 652 
table of equivalents, 2243 

Opium, 1961 

Optical properties, microscopy, 2435 

Orange pigments, see pigments 

Ores. See under Preparation and solii- 
tinn of the sample under individual 
elements. 

Organic acids, see individual acids, 
Acetic acid, Formic acid, etc. 

Organic matter 
decomposition 
by persulfate, 576 
for determination of 
alkalies, 864 
antimony, 67 
arsenic, 89, 91 
barium, 119 
boron, 165, 166 
bromide, 189 
mercury, 576 
nitrogen, 630 
phosphorus, 693 

determination, arsenic in, 107, 115 
carbon and hydrogen in, 222, 224 
chlorine and halogens in 
CariuB method, 205 
lime method, 266 
sodium-alcohol method, 266 
sodium-liquid ammonia meth- 
od, 266 

sodium peroxide method, 267 
fluorine, 402 
mercury, 581 
nitrogen, 632, 634, 684 
oxygqn, 682 
see also MicroanalyaiB 
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Orgaiiic matter 
in sulfur, 933 

in wator, see Water, oxygen coueumed 
Organic reagents, for inorganic ions, 
1212 

Organisms, in water 
classification, 2100 
control of, 2111 
chemicals required, 2113, 2114 
identification of, 2106, 2109 
Orifice meter, 2342 

Orsat apparatus, 2349 (Fig. 364), See 
Gas analysis 
Ortho- nitrp see nitro 
-compounds, see under name of com- 
pound. 

Osmium, 

detection, 748, 749 
estimation, 749, 7fi0 
occurrence, 748 

preparation and solution of sample, 
749 

properties, 748 

separation, by distillation, 750 
tetroxide, solution, 1204 
Osmiridium, solution of, 731 
Ovens, for drying, 1316, 1317 (Figs. 163, 
164, 165, 166), coal and coke, 1629 
(Fig. 227); 1636 (Fig. 230) 
vacuum, 1317 (Fig. 107) 
volatile matter, 1528 (Fig. 196) 

Oxalic acid, determination, 2253 
method for persulfates, 922 
Oxidation methods, Bee under Estima- 
tion, volumetric under the element or 
compound in question; see also indi- 
vidual oxidizing agents, as Iodine, 
Permanganate, Ceric sulfate, etc. 
Oxidation test, for methyl alcohol, 2148 
Oxide method for: 
aluminum, 8, 10 
antimony, 72 
boryllium, 139 
bismuth, 154 
chromium, 286 
columbium, 347 
iron, 467 
lead, 507 
manganese, 559 
molybdenum, 590 
strontium, 902 
tantalum, 347 
thorium, 953 
tin, 959 
titanium, 981 
tuugsten, 1002 
uranium, 1022 
vanadium, 1035 
zinc, 1058 
zirconium, 1099 
Oxidized oils, see Oils 


Oxiue (8-HydroxyquinDline) method for: 
aluminum, 12 
in alloys, 47 
acid titration, 48 
beryllium, 141 
separation from Al, 139 
magnesium, 635 
separation of Mg, 531 
separation, alkalies from Mg, 866 
separation, Mo from Be, 771 
Oxyanthraquinone, see Hydroxyanthra- 
quinone 

Oxygen, See also Gases, 
detection, 669 
estimation 
combined 

available in higher oxides, 675 
apparatus, 675 (Fig. 77) 
in bitumin. substs., 1554 
in copper, 389 
in organic compounds, 682 
in steel, 684 (Fig. 82) 
free, in gases, 685, 2350, 2352, 2400 
copper method, 670-674, 2369 
rocking pipette, 671 (Fig. 76) ; 
672 (Fig, 76a) 

explosion with hydrogen, 687, 
(Fig. 85) ; 688 

phosphorus method, 685, 2355 
pyrogallate method, 686 (Fig. 84) 
free, in solution 

cyanide sulution, 676; 678 (Fig. 

79) ; 680 (Figs. 80, 81) 
saturation curve, C77 (Fig. 78) 
water, 2079, 2369 
DCRurrenee, 669 
properties, 669, 234B, 2367 
traces of, in gases 

apparatus, 688 (Fig, 86) 
colorimetrir estimation, 687 
Oxygen eoiisumed, organic matter in 
water, 2053 
Oxygen cylinders, 2368 
Ozone, properties, 2348, 2369 
in air^ 2405 


Paints and Paint veliicles, analysis of, 
1839 ff. 

pigments, classification, 1854 
black pigments, analysis of, 1876 
blue pigments, analysis of, 1872 
Prussian blue, Chinese blue, 
Antwerp blue, 1873 
sublimed blue lead, 1858, 1874 
ultramarine blue, 1872 
green pigments, 1875 
red and brown pigments, 1869 
iron oxides, 1872 
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PaintB and Paint vehicles, red lead and 
orange mineral, 1869 
Vermillion, 1871 
yellow and orange pigments, 

chrome yellow, American Ver- 
million, 1874 

basic lead chromate, 1874 
white pigments, 1656 
antimony oxiile, 1864 
basic carbonate of lead, 1859 
basic lead sulfate, 1856 
calc< of comp., 1857 
barytes and blanc nao, 1867 
composite white paint, 1868 
gypsum, 1866 
lithopone, 1862 

silica, silex, China clay, asbes- 
tine, 1866 

titanium pigments, 1863 
titan ox, 986 

whiting, Paris white, 1866 
white lead, 1859 
zinc lead and leaded zinc, 1861 
zinc oxide, 1862 
zirconium pigments, 1862 
results of analysis, 1839 
vehicles, 

composition of, 1840 
oils, detection of, 1842 
determination anil analysis, 1842 
linseed oil 
acid number, 1844 
ash, 1845 
driers, 1845 
drying time, 1846 
foots, gen. tost, 1843 
iodine number, 1845 
loss on heating, 1843 
reagents, 1846 
saponification number, 1844 
specific gravity, 1844 
imsaponifiable matter, 1844 
tung oil, (Ohinose wood oil) 
gelatin test, 1847 
heat test 

Browne, 1847, 1848 (Fig, 
265) . 

Woratall, 1849 
TBsinates, 1842 

separation of components, 18^0 
thinners, detect, of, 1842 
turpentine, examination of, 1850 
volatilos, 1841 
water, 1841 
Palladium, 
detection, 721, 722 
estimation, general 

gravimetric, as metal, 723 
dimethylglyoxime method, 724 
micro, 2547 

mercuric cyanide method, 724 


Palladium, 

estimation, special methods 
in gold bar, 725 
in refined gold, 727 
in silver, 726 
in slimes (copper), 726 
occurrence, 721 

preparation and eolation of the sam- 
ple, 722 
properties, 721 

separation from Pt, Ir, Ag, Au, etc,, 
723, 857 
solubilities, 721 

PalladouB chloride, reagent, 1197 
iodide, method for iodine, 452 
Bop. from Br and Cl, 451 
Paper and Paper-making Materials. 
Methods of the Technical Associa- 
tion of the Pulp and Paper Indus- 
tries (TAPPI), 1878-1942 
bisulfite liquor, analysis of, 1929 
gravimetric methods, 1930 
casein, moisture, fat, ash, 1931 . 
cellulose 

chlorination method, 1878; 1879 

(Fig. 266) 

paper, acidity, total, 1910 
alpha cellulose, 1911 
arsenic, 1919, 1920 (Fig. 273) 
ash, 1905 
coating, 1902 
conditioning, 1900 
copper number, 1913 
iron, acid-solubJe, L915 
mineral fillers, 1909 
moisture, 1904 

nitrogen (protoinaceous), 1905 
paraffin, 1901 
resin, 1903 
sampling, 1899 
starch, 1906, 1907 
sulfur, active, 1901 
titanium pigments, 1925 (Fig. 274) 
zinc pigments, 1922 
paper extracts, pH of, 1916 (Fig. 272) 
puln 

alpha celluloBB, 1861 
ash, 1896 

chlorine consumption of, 1880 
cuprammouum disperse viscosity, 
1884 

apparatus, 1885 (Fig. 267, 
268) ; 1886 (Fig. 269) 
mechoxy groups, 1891 

apparatus, 1892 (Fig, 271) 
moisture, 1889 
apparatus (Fig, 270) 
uA for, 1893 
pitch, 1883 
sampling, 1893 

solubility in 1% NaOH, 1897 
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PapdT and Papor-maJdng Materiala. 
tveighing, 189^ 
rosini 1840 
acid number, 1941 
ash, 1942 
color grade, 1940 
ester number, 1941 
inaol., in toluene, 1942 
Bampling, 1940 
saponification, number, 1941 
UBBaponiflablei matter, 1941 
Balt cuke, complete analysis, 1935 

(moisture, inaol., acidity, chloride, 
ferrous iron, ferric iron, alumi- 
num, lime, magnesia, chromium 
trioxide, total soda, sulfur tri- 
oxide) 

starch and starch products, 2156-2158 
Paraffin, in paper, 1901 
solid, in bituminous substances, 1555 
refractive index, 1556 
solution, 1197 

^ax,. melting-point determination, 1830 
Para-amino dim ethyl aniline, test for 
halogens, 281 
Paris white, analysis, 1866 
Particle size, microscopic determination, 
2454 

Parting, see Pire assay 
Peanut oil, tests for, 1780 
Perborate, in soap, 2036 
method for cobalt, 318 
Percarbonate, determination, 243 
Percentage, calc, moist and dry basis, 
1345 

Perchlorate, 
detection, 262 
determination, 275 
in explosives, 1077 
in presence of chlorate and chloride, 
276 

method for potassium, 871 
detection, 862 

Beparation of K. Bb, Cs from Na and 
Xi, 885 

Perchloric acid method 

fluorine determination (distilla- 
tion), 407 
fluorspar, 403 
silica, 802 

Periodate, determination, 458 
in presence of iodate, 458 
method for manganese, 573 
in steel, 1470 

Permanent standards, see Colorimetric 
methods; pH Determination; Water, 
analysis. 

Permanganate, see also Potassium per- 
manganate 
method for; 
antimony, 76 


Permanganate, arsenic, 1210 
barium, 128 
bismuth, 157 
calcium, 211 
chromium, 288 
copper, 375 
ferricyanide, 663 
ferrocyanide, 663 
fluorine, 413 
formic, 2246 
gold, 437 

hydroxy lamine, 647 
iodide (oxidized to ICl), 455 
iron, 474 
load, 509 

lead peroxide, 525 
mercurous salts, 582 
molybdenum, 594 
nitrite, 653 
nitrogen dioxide, 2361 
nitrous oxides, 653 
oxalic acid, 2253 
oxygen (available), 675 
percarbonate, 243 
peroxide, 2181 
phosphorus, 69.0 
standard solution, 475 
standardization, 1209 
tannic acid, 2158 
uranium, 1027 
vanadium, 1037 

water, oxygen consumption, 2053 
test of acetone, 2136 
Permissible explosives, analysis of, 1673 
qualitative tests, 1674 
Peroxide, available oxygen in, 075 
determination, 2180 
method for chromium, 2180 
formaldehyde, 2149 
lead, 507 
titanium, 987 
Persulfate, determination 
alkali method, 922 
ferrous sulfate method, 022 
oxalic acid method, 922 
method for cerium, 253 
manganese, 572 
see Iron and steel, 490 
vanadium, 1048 

Petroleum products, see under Oils, Fats, 
Waxes 

pH. See also Hydrogen-ion concentra- 
tion, 

buffering, 2278 
colorimetric method 
comparators for 
block, 2283 
Hellige^ 2295 

La Motte, roulette form, 2294 
TayloT, slide comparators, 2291, 
2292, 2293 
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pH, colorimetric method 
determination 
effect of proteins on, 2287 
salts on, 2285 
temperature on, 2288 
in solutions for bacterial ex- 
amination, 2119 
elBctrometric method, 2297 
electrodes for 
antimony, 2302 
glass, 2303 
hydrogen, 2300 
quinhydrone, 2301 
of paper extracts, 1916 
working formulae, 2303, 2304 
hydrogen-ion concentration, relation to 
pH, 2277 

indicators for, 22 Bl 
meaning of, 2274 

o-Phenanthroline-reiTOus sulfate indica- 
tor, 474, 1207 

p-Phenetidine indicator, 474 
Phenol, detection, 1949 
determination, 2253 

Phenol phthalein indicator, preparation, 
32, 176 

Phenol red, method for bromine, 193 
Phenol sulfonic acid, method for nitrates 
(in water), 631 

Phenyl arsenic acid, method for thorium, 
952 

zirconium, 1102 
reagent, 1216 

Phenyl hjrdrazine, test for gold, 433 
Phenyltmohydantoic acid, method for co- 
balt, 311 
reagent, 1216 ' 
test for cobalt, 306 

Phenyltrimethylammonium iodide, Cd re- 
agent, 1217 

Phoroglucid method, for furfural, 2249 
Phosphate 
arsenic in, 106 

determination, in blanc fixe, 12G 
in mixtures, 2225 
in soap, 2036 
in water, 2061, 2090 
effect on alkaline earth determinations, 
119 

methods, see ammonium magnesium 
phosphate, etc. 
see Pyrophosphate 
trlsodium, analysis of, 703-705 
typical analyses, phosphate ores, table, 
691 

Phosphine, 2347, 2366 
test for Pd, 722 

Phosphomolybdate method, for phos- 
phorus, 694 

serration, Bb and Cs from E, 894 
test for molybdate, 586 


Phosphoric add, and its salts, analysis, 
2224. See Phosphorus, estimation. 
compaTison, ortho, meta and pyro 
acids, 690 
detection, 69Q 

effect on aluminum determination, 7 
separations, alkaline earths, 124 
impurities in, arsenic, 106 
nitric acid, 2218 

specifle gravity. Tables, 1149, 2227 
Phosphoric acid- ammonium chloride 
method, copper compounds, 395 
Phosphorous acid, detection, 689 
precipitation of Se and Te, 776 
Phosphorus 

comparison of acids, 690 
detection, 6B9, 690 (in various states 
of oxidation and combination) 
estimation, general (sec also phos- 
phate; phosphorus pentoxide) 
grarimetric, 

ammonium magnesium phos- 
phate method, 696 
phosphoinolybdate method, 694 
micro, 2499 

pyrophosphate method, 695 
other methods, 696 
volumetric 

alkali titration (phosphomolyb- 
date), 697 
micro, 2501 

methylene blue method, 707, 708 
(Pig. 87) 

permanganate method, 699 
estimation, special procedures 
in alloy steel, 701 
in bronze, A. S. T. M., 1303, 
1366, 1368 
in east iron, 702 
in cement, 1609 
in coal ash, 1644 
in copper alloys, 698 
in forromangaiiese, 1488 
in ferromolybdenum, 1609 
in ferrotitanium, 702 
in fenotungaten, 1012, 1500 
in ferrovanadium, 1495 
in iron, 492, 494 
in molybdenite, 604 
in steel, 697, 699, 700, 1435, 
143B 

in tungsten metal, 1012 
in vanadium steels, 708 
in wulfenite, 604 
with vanadium present, zircon- 
ium method, 706 
importance of methods, 690, 691 
occurrence, 689 
preliminary remarks, 691 
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riiosphonis 

preparation and solution of samplei 
692-694 (ores^ alloys, minerals, iron 
and steel soluble puosphates, baking 
powder) 

separation, us ammonium phosphomlyb- 
date, 694 

traces, see Volumetric estimation 
see Microanalysis, 2499 ft. 
in poisoning cases, 1945 
Phosphorus method, oxygen in gases, 685 
reduction of osmium, 749 
Phosphorus pentoxide (see also Moisture, 
determination; Water, determina- 
tion) 

in aluminum ores, 22 
in aluudum, 35 
in bauxite, 25 

Phosphotungstatc test,, for potassium, 
862 

PhoBphuretted hydrogen, see Phosphine 
Photographic developer, spcctrochemical 
analysis, 1091 

materials, for metallography, 2550 
Photometry, definitions, 1174 
Physiological effects, of gases, see Gases 
Phytosterol, in oils, 1775, 1776 
Picnometer, see Pycnometer 
Picric acid, examination of, 1682 
test for potassium, B62 
Picrolonic acid, reagent, 1217 
Pig iron, sampling, 1424 
see Iron 

Pig lead, analysis, 1413 ff. 

Pigments, in inks, 2175 
in rubier, 2019 
of paint, see Paint 
with tatanic oxide, 998 
Pipettes. See also Gases 

automatic, for liquids, 563 (Fig. 60) 
dividing, for liquids, 365 (IHg. 43) 
for oxygen, special rocking type, 671, 
672 (Figs. 76, 76a) 
standard, calibration, 1224 
Pitch. See Bituminous Substances 
in pulp, 1883 

Pitot tube, 2340 (Fig, 356) 

Plants, iodine in, 460 
Plaster of Paris, 1866 
Platinum, attack by fluxes, 284 
detection, 712, 713 
estimation, gravimetric 
as metal, 717-719 
as ammonium salt, 719 
electrolytic method, 719 
micro, 2547 

preparation and solution of the sample, 
714 

scrap, 714 

small amounts, in presence of 
Fe, MgO, etc., 715 


Platinum, properties, 712 
separation, from 
gold, 715, 728 
iridium, 716 
osmium, 716 
palladium, 716 
rhodium, 716 
ruthenium, 716, 728 
BDlubility, 712, 714 
Platinum group, 710 

estimation in gold alloys, 754 
rarer members (Ir, Bu, Bli, Os) 
730 ff. 

separation, 710 
solution, ores, etc., 710 
Table, of reactions, 753 
Tabular outline, quantitative separa- 
tions, 729 

Platinum, Palladium 
fire assay, 857 
in copper anode slimes, 726 
in gold, refined, 727 
in silver, refined, 726 
Poisons, classification, 1944 
detection, 1943 
estimation, 1943 
general procedure, 1944 
individual poisons, detection, etc. 
acetanilide, 19.53 
atropine, 1958 
brucine, 1957 
caffeine, 1959 
carbolic acid, 1949, 1950 
carbon monoxide, in air, 1963 
in blood, 1964 
chloral hydrate, 1951 
chloroform, 1948 
cocaine, 1958 
codeine, 1958, 1959 
ethyl alcohol, 1948, 1949 
hydrocyanic acid, 1945 
estimation, 1947 
in presence of Prussian blue, 
1947 

metallic poisons, 1962 
arsenic, 1963 
mercury, 2423 

methyl alcohol (methanol; wood 
alcohol), 1949 
morphine, 1960 
narcotine, i960 
nicotine, 1955 
opium, 1961 

phosphorus (yellow), 1945 
ptomaines, 1962 
quinine, 1956 
strychnine, 1956 
thallium, in rat poison, 945 
veronal, 1063 
reagents, 1964 
Plumbago, see Graphite 
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Polarized electrodOHi 2320 
Folarograph, ref., 2d46 
pQljmerizatiDiij turpentino analysiH, 1B51 
Polyaulfide, in sodium sulfide, 2183 
Portland pement, sse Comsiit 
Potash, analysis of, 2169 
Potassium (Bee also Alkalies, estimation) 
clotcrtirm, spectrum, etc., 861, 862 
estimation, general methods 

gravimetric, cliloroplatiiiatc 
mctliod, 869 
modified, 870 

Lindo-Gladding method, 871 
other methods, 874 
perchlorate method, 871 
weighing as the chloride or 
sulfate, 869 

estimation, special procedures 
in alundura, 36 
short method for silicates, 872 
oreurrenfe, 861 

preparation nf the sample, 863, 864 
separations, from 
from aluminum, chromium, iron, 
alkaline earths, phosphoric and 
sulfuric acids, 866 
aiiimonlurn suits, 868 
liarium, calcium, strontium, 865 
boric acid, 867 
heavy metals, 864 
magnesium 

ammonium phosphate method, 
867 

barium hydroxide method, 867 
8-hydrDxyquinoline method, 866 
mercuric oxide method, 867 
rubidium and caesium, 868 
sodium, large amount, 868 
sodium and lithium, 868 
sulfates, 865 

uranium, phosphoric acid, 866 
Potassium acid phthalate, 2197 
Potassium acid sulfate (bisulfate), see 
Fusiou. Action on Pd, 722 
Potassium bromatc, 0.1 N, 1207 
method for antimony, 74 
Potassium carbonate and hydroxide, 2253, 
2266 

Potassium carbonate, analysis of, 2169 
fusion with, see Fusion; Docomposi- 
tion of Sample. 

Potassium chloride, primary standard, 
1202 

test for iridium, 730 
platinum, 712 

Potassium chromate, test for lead, 500 
Potassium cyanide, method for 
cobalt, 319 
copper, 373 
nickel, 622 

tost for Bo and To, 777 


Potassium dichromate, method for ba- 
rium, 128 
iron, 4/1 

solution, 0.1 N, 471 
standardization, 1208 
Potassium ethyl xantliate, method for 
copper, 376 

Potassium furricyanide, tost for ferrous 
iron, 463, 1197 
ferrocyauide, reagent, 1202 
test for ferric iron, 463 
uranium, 1017 
zinc determination, 1054 
fluoride, alumina in aluminum salts, 16 
reagent for, 16, 1197 
Potassium hydroxide, analysis of, 2257 
test for iron, 463 
osmium, 748 
rhodium, 742 
ruthenium, 737 
Potassium iodate 

method for arsenic, 99 
copper, 372, 374, 375 
iodide, 455 
mercury, 582 
standard solution, 1209 
Potassium iodide 

method for antimony, 75 
barium, 128 
bismuth, 159 
chromium, 288 
copper, 368 
gold, 437 
iron, 482 
lead, 512 
mercury, 580 
selenium, 784 

reduction of ferric salts, 474 
Potassium iodide-starch tost 
for iodine, 448 
for nitroeelluloso, 1692, 1694 
test for palladium, 721 
platinum, 712 
ruthenium, 737 
selenium and tellurium, 776 
Potassium nitrate, standard, solution, 
1200 

nitrogen in, 2419 

Potassium nitrite method, for cobalt, 312 
separation from Ni, 311 
test for cobalt, 306 
osmium, 748 
palladium, 721 
rhodium, 742 

Potassium periodate, method for Mn, 573 
Potassium permanganate. Bee perman- 
ganate methods, 
solution, 0.1 N, 475 
ntandardization, 478 
Bureau of Standards procedure, 
1209 
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Potaaflium pennanganat6| 
calcalationBi 478 
other procedures, 1210 
test for nitrite, 631 
PotaBsium pyrogallate, see Oxygen 
reagent, 1197 

PotaBsium thiocyanate, test for cobalt, 
306 

iron, 737 
ruthenium, 737 
standard solution, 1203 
Potentiometric determinations 

aluminum in magnesium alloys, 540 
oalcium in magnesium alloys, 550 
see Potentiometric titrations 
see pH, Electrometric method 
methods, 2305 
principle, 2297 (Fig. 321) 
titrations, 2308 1 £, 
apparatus, 2309 (Fig. 326) 
electrodes for, 2309-2311 
micromethods, 2322 
neutralizations, 2309 
graphs, 2312 (Fig. 329) 
in non-aqueous solutions, 2312 
oxidation-r^uction reactions 
chromium in alloys, 2315 
vanadium in alloys, 2315 
precipitations, complex reactions, 
2312 

simplifted methods, 2318 

bimetallic electrodes, 2320 
differential method, 2318 
polarized systeirts, 2320 
reference method, 2318 
vacuum-tube voltmeters, 2321 
Pout point, oils, 1727 
Powder, see Explosives 
Praeseodyminm, 245 

Precipitation and complex-formation ti- 
trations, 2312 

see Conductometric titrations; Poten- 
tiometric titrations; Chloride, Bro- 
mide, Iodide, Eiilver, Mercury, etc. 
Preparation and solution of the sample, 
see the Subatance in question 
Preservatives, in butter, 1786 
Pressure-solubility curves, Oxygen in 
Water, 677 (Fig. 78) 

Primary standard Bubstances, 1200, 1201, 
see Standard Substances, ^so ultimate 
s^dards 

Primers, table of, 1688, 1689 
Priming, of water, 2080 
Printing ink, 2174 
Prodneer and fuel gases, see Gases 
Proof gold, preparation of, 440 
Properties of compounds, Vol. I, Part II, 
tlibles, pp. 1101-1164; of elements,, see 
Chapter on element in question 
Propylarsonic acid, 1216 


Protein, effect on pH determinations, 
2287 

in rubber, 1973 

Prussian blue test, for HCN, 1946 
Psychrometer, sling type, 2403 
Ptomaines, 1962 
Pulp, see Paper; see Zinc. 

Purpurin test, for fluoride, 423 
Pycnometer, see also Specific gravity, 
for bitumin. substances, 1515 (Fig. 
IBS) 

for specific gravity, 2137 (Fig. 297') ; 
2148 (Fig. 298) 

Pyridine, in ammonium nitrate, 655 
apparatus, 6o5 (Fig. 74) 

Pyrite ores, arsenic in, 88, 106 
Pyroantimonate, test for sodium, 876 
Pyrogallatc method, for oxygen, 686 
Pyrophoric alloys, 246 
Pyrophosphate method 
for cobalt, 330 
magnesium, 532 
manganese, 560 
thorium, 949 
zinc, 1058 

Pyrophosphoric ac^d, see Phosphorus; 
Phosphoric acid. 

Q 

Qualitative analysis, tables, 1107 ff. See 
also Microscopy; Spectrochemical 
analysis, 
acids, 1112 

tables of reactions, 1128-1135 
bases, reactions of, 1114-1127 
bead tests, 1109 
blow-pipe tests, 1107-1108 
flame tests, 1108 
groups of metals, 1111 
microscopical (chemical microscopy), 
2440 ff. 
alloys, 2445 

manipulations, 2439, 2441 
reagents, 2442 
tests, 2443, 2445 
uinaldinic acid, reagent, 1217 
uinalizarJne, reagent, 1217 
test for Be, 138 
Qninhydrone electrode, 2301 
limitations, 2302 
Quinine, detection, 1956 
Quinoline, 8-Hydroxy, see Oxine 
7-iodo-8'hydrDxy, or ferron, 487 

B 

Badium, 
detection, 758 
estimation 

alpha ray method, 759 

instrument, 759 {Fig, 88) 
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Eadium, 

emanatiDn (radon) method, 761 
apparatus, 7d0 (Fiff. 89) 
bisulfate fusion, 761 
carbonate fusion, 763 

boat for, 704 (Fig. 91) 
gamma ray method, 766 

apparatus, 766 (Fig. 93) 
Kadon, 761 

Kales ultimes, 2601, 2609 
Table of, 2602, 2603 
Kupeseed oil, 1781 

Hapid methods, see Cement; Copper, etc. 
Hare earths 

atomic weight, average, 259 
colors, of solutions, 260 
detection, 256 

arc and spark spectra, 257, 258 
estimation, gravimetric, 247 
cerium group, 250 
composition of groups, 256 
yttrium group, 250 
occurrence, 246 

preparation of the sample, 247 

properties, 245 

separation 

from other elements, 247-250 
phosphoric acid, 248 
scan ilium and thorium, 249 
spectra, absorption, table, 257 
Barer elements, allied to platinum, 730 ff. 
Kasorite, 164 

Bat poison, thallium in, 945 
Beaction cooflicient, water analysis, 2086 
Keactions, qualitative, 1114-1135 
Beagents, See also Chapter on, Yol. I, 
pp. 1193-1218 
acetaldehyde, 2139 
acetic acid, 1193 
acetic anhydride, 2150 
acid mixture, for iron titration, Knop’s, 
473 

Beinhardt-Zimmermann, 476 
for silica dctcTmination, 29 
alcohol, 1193 
for oil analysis, 1771 
free of aldehyde, 2139 
-methyl chloride, 29 
alizarine S, aluminum reagent, 2 
alumihon, 1213 

aluminous materials, analysis, 29-32 
amino-nitroBOphenylliydrozylamine, for 
iron, 469 

ammonium acetate, lead extraction, 
512, 1194 

ammonium chloride, standard, water 
analysis, 1199 
wash solution, 32 
molybdate, for lead, 611, 1201 
for phosphorus, 32, 494, 1194 
in water, 2090 


Beagents, 

nitrate, wash solution, 32 
persulfate, for Mn, 663 
phosphate, 1194 
sulfide, 1194 
thiocyanate, 271 
antimonyl chloride, 1199 
antimony, traces, Outzeit, 79^0 
arsenic, Gutzeit, 102-104 
standard solution, 1199 
arsenite, 0.1 N, 453 
arsenous acid, for manganese, 31 
iodometry, 1203 
various oxidants, 1204 
barium chloride, 1194 
hydroxide, 1194 

benzidine hydrochloride, for sulfates, 
1213 

benzoic acid, standard, 2197 
a-benzoinoxime, for molybdenum, 591 
reagent, 1213 

a-benzyldioxime, for Ni, 618 
bismuth, standard solution, 158, 1199 
borate, standard solution of, 185 
brilliant-green lactose peptone bile, 
2122 

Brom cresol purple, 2192 
bromine-potassium bromide, sulfide 
oxidation, 1194 
bromine, 11D4, 2253 
for gas analysis, 2422 
saturated -HOI, 74 
buffer reagents, 2074 
cadmium, standard solution, spectro- 
graphic, 1092 

cadmium chloride, sulfur reagent, 912 
calcium acetate, for fluorine, 413 
calcium chloride, hardness of water, 
2082 

calcium hydroxide (lime water), 1195 
carbon dioxide, microgencrator, 2489 
ceric sulfate, standard solution, 1204 
chlorine water, for bromine determina- 
tion, 192 

citric acid, for calcium determination, 
209 

cinchonine, for tungsten, 1011, 1195 
-potassium iodide, for Bi, 158, 1195 
color standards, permanent 
nitrite in water, 2052 
copper, standard solution, 1199 
copper sulfate, for HCN determina- 
tion, 660 

cuprammonium solution, for paper 
pulp, 1886 

cupric potassium chloride, 0 in steel, 
220 

cuprous chloride, add for €0 in sns, 
1195, 2421 

ammoniacal for CO in ns, 1196, 
2421 
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Bea^enti^ 

BUlfate, 2422 
cur cumin for Be, 144 
Devarrla alloy, nitrate reduction, 641, 
1196 

dichlorfluorescein, adsorption indica- 
tor, 273 

dichromate, potasBinm, N/5 and N/10 
for iron, 471 

diethyldithio carbamate, for copper, 376 
dimercaptothiodiazol, 1214 
P‘dimctliylaminoazobenzyJidencr)]o da- 
nine, for Ag, 1214 
dimetliylglyoxime, for nickel, 619 
diphenylainine indicator solution, 32, 
2.01 

for lead, 514, 1205 
zinc, 1065 

diphenylamine sulfonic acid, 1206; 
for nitrate, 1214 

diphenylbcnzidine, indicator, 543, 1206 
diphenylcarbazide, for chromium, 283, 
290, 1215 

dipicrylamine, for potassium, 1215 
rJithizone, for lead, etc., 522, 1215 
Endo’s medium, 2121 
eosiu, indicator, 1.02, 1201 
-methylene blue agar, 2121 
erioglauciiiG, indicator, 1206 
nrio^reen, indicator, 1206 
etching reagents, for steel, 2552 
Feliling's solution, 1206 
Ferric alum, Volhard titration, 271, 
1201 

ferric chloride, for tin titration, 967 
nitrate, 

for Volhard titration, 825 
zinc analysis, 1196 
ferricyanide, potassium, 472 
ferrocyanidc, potassium, 1060 
ferron, 437 

ferrous ammonium sulfate, for gly- 
cerol, 2153 

for steel analysis, 295, 304, 1207 
ferrous sulfate, for chromium, 291 
for nitric acid, 1206, 1225 
for neraulfate, 922 
fli%1aBB^, 836-837 

fluorescein, adsorption indicator, 273, 
1201 

fluoride, standard for fluorine deter- 
mination, 411 
Froehde's reagent, 1965 
fuchsin-Bulfite, 2139 
fusion mixture, aluminous materials, 
29 

gas analysiB, list of reagents, 2421- 
2424 

glucose, for boric acid titration, 180 
glycerol, for boric acid determination, 
171 


Beagents, 

Hesse’s agar, 2123 

hydrochloric acid, free of arsenic, 104, 
1196 

0.1 N, standard, 176, 2195 
1-2-5-8-hydroxyaiithiaquinone, for Be, 
143 

S-hydroxyquinoline, see oxine 
hydrogen peroxide, 1196 
indicators, add-alkali, 2192 
mixed, 2192 
for pH, 2073 

oxidation-reduction, see Beagents, 
1203 ff. 

precipitation, sec Adsorption indi- 
cators 

indigo eannin, 2158 
indigotiiidisulfoiiate, indicator, 679 
iodate see potassium iodnte 
iodide SDlution, oxygen in water, 2079 
iodine, 0.1 N reagent, 1207 
roagent for lime, 213 
for sulfur, 912 
for till, 965 

iodine mimochloridc, 0.005 M solution, 
1209 

iodo-potassium iodide, 1965 
iron, standard solution, spectrographic 
work, 1092 
spelter, 1199 

stannous chloride titration, 485 
traces, 486 

lead, standard solution, 518, 1200 

for spectrographic work, 1092 
lead acetate, cotton, Gutzeit method, 
104, 1196 

lead acid, lead analysis, 504 
lead subacetate, 2153 
magenta, 188 

magnosiu mixture, for phosphorus, 695, 
1196 

magnesium uranyl acetate, for sodium, 
880 

manganous sulfate, oxygen in water, 
2079 

mannitol, boric acid, determination, 
176 

Marm^’s reagent, 1965 
Mayer’s reagent, 1965 
mercuric ammonium thiocyanate, for 
zinc, 45 

mercuric chloride paper, for antimony, 
79 

for arsenic, 103, 1197 
SCO also micTOanalysis 
mercury, 2422 
methyl orange, 2192 
red, 32, 2192 
yellow, 32, 2192 
violet, paper, 1694 
microscopy, list of reagents, 2442 
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Reagents, 

Millon's reagent) 1964 
molybdenum solution, colorimetric de- 
termination, 609, 612, 1009 
naphthylamine reagent, nitrites in 
water. 2052 

NcBBler's solution, ammonia determi- 
nation, 630, 657, 1197, 2049 
nitrate, standard aolution, 641 

for ferrous sulfate method, 
1207 

nitric acid, 0.1 N solution, 698 
p'liitrobcnzencazoresDrcinD], for Mg, 
529 

nitron, 639, 1216 
a-mtro8o-/?-iiaplithol, 1216 
nutrient agar, 2121 
broth, 2120 
gelatin, 2120 

oils, fats waxes, reagents for, 1799- 
1801 

for paint vehicle, 1846 
osmium tctroxirle, 1204 
oxalic acid, 212, 922 
oxins ( 8-hydroxy riuiiiolinp), 1216 
palladous chloride, 1197, 2423 
paraffin, 1197 

paranitrophnnDl indicator, 181 
permanganate, see Potassium perman- 
ganate 

peroxide solution, for Ti det'n., 1197 
o-phenanthroline-forrous sulfate, oxid.- 
red. indicator, 1207 

phenolphthalein, indicator, 32, 176, 
2102 

phenolsulfonic acid, nitrates in water, 
2076 

phenylarsonic acid, 1215 
phenylthiohydantoic acid, 1216 
pbenyltrlmethylammonium iodide, for 
Cd, 1217 

phosphate, standard solution, water 
analysis, 2090 

O-phosphomolybdic acid, for Bb and 
Cs, 894 

picrolonic acid, 1217 
potassium antimonyl tartrate, 80 
bromate, 0.1 N, 74, 1207 
chromate, indicator, 272, 2094 
cyanide solution, for copper, 374 
for nickel, 623 

dichromate, 0.05 N, 29; 0.2 and 0.1 
N, 471, 1208 

ethyl xanthate, for copper, 377 
ferricyanide, indicator, 472, 1197 
ferrocyanide, for copper, 378 
for zinc, 1060, 1065, 1202 
fluoride, for aluminum salts, 16, 
1197 

hydroxide, for carbon dot’n., 1197* 
iodate, general purposes, 1209 


Reagents, 

for copper, 373 
iodide, for bismuth, 1197 
mercury, 580 
nitrate, standard, 1200 
periodate, 573 

permanganate, 0.018 N, 31; 0.1 N, 
31, 85, 295, 304 
for lead det'n., 526 
standardization, IT. S. Bur. Bids, 
meth., 1209 

water, oxygen consumed, 2050 
thiocyanate, 0.1 N, 271, 1203 
for iodate method, 373 
proof gold, preparation, 440 
propylarsonie acid, 1216 
p^Togallate, for oxygen, 1197, 2423 
quinaldinic acid, 1217 
quiiializarine, 1217 
reducing agents, for sulfates, 012 
rubber analysis, reagents, 2001 
rubeanic acid, 1217 
Russeirs media, 2123 
salicylaldoxime, 1218 
salicylic acid, for iron, 487 
Schiff’s fuchsiii-bisulfite, 1198, 2139, 
2148 

selcnioUB-sulfuric add, 1965 
silver carbonate, 2153 
silver nitrate, 0.1 N, 271, 1202 

for nickel, 622; silver, 825; water, 
2094 

soap, standard solution, water analy- 
sis, 2082 

sodium arsenite, see arsenious 'acid 
bismuthate, 1198 
bismuth nitrite, Rb and Cs, 896 
carbonate, pure, 2193 
chloride, primary standard, 1203 
hydroHuldte, for dissolved oxygen, 
679 

hydroxide, 0.1 N, 176, 181; 0.2 N, 
181 ; 0.5 N, 176 
plumbite, 1742 
Bulllde, 936, 1198 
tliioBUlfate, 213, see Thiosulfate 
Bofnol red indicator, 176 
stains, standard, plate facing p. 107 
(arsenic) 

for antimony, 80, 81 
for arsenic, 102, 103 
for sulfur, 936 

stannous chloride, 471, 485, 1212 
starch solution, 453, 1198, 2079 
for sulfur determination, 912 
steel analysis, reagents, see Chapter 
on; also individual 
elements, C, Mn, P, B, Si, etc. 
sugar broths, 2120 

Bulfanillc acid, for nitrites in water, 
2052 
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BeagoniSj 

aulfuric acid, standard aolution, 2194 
fiete ammonia determination, 641 
tartrate aolutionj lead determination, 
119B 

tetrahydroxy anthr aquinon e in di oat or, 

for Bulfates, 919 

thiocyanate, ammonium or potaasium, 
0.1 N, 825 

thioglyoollic acid, for iron, 487 
tliioualide, reagent, 1218 
thioeulfato, sodium, 0.1 N aolutionj 
452, 1211 

for copper, 308, 1211 
for water, 0.01 N, 2079 
thymol blue, 2192 

thymol, for titanium determination, 
994, 1199 

thorium nitrate, for fluoride, 407 
tin, standard solution, 965 
titanium, standard solution, for fluor- 
ine, 411 

for titanium, 30, 989 
titan yellow Q, for Mg, 529 
triphenyl tin chloride, 1218 
turmeric indicator, 185 
urauyl zinc acetate, 32 
vanadium sulfate, solution, 31 
Wagner's sorn, for Ca, 209 
Zimmermann-Beinhardt solution, 476 
zinc uranyl acetate, for sodium, 879 
zirconium-alizarin indicator, for fluor- 
ine, 407 

zirconium -purpurin, reagent for fluor* 
ine, 423 

zinc, amalgamated, 1199 
Bed lead, 1869 
lead in, 1869 

lead peroxide in, 524, 525 
method for Mn, 673 
organic color in, 1869 
true red lead, 1870 
Bed pigments, 1869 
Beducing agents, for chlorate, 274 
for chromate, 282, 286 
for vanadium, 1031 

Beduction of iron compounds, 469-471 
nitrates, 644 

Beductor, Jones’, 476 (Fig. 56); 596 
(Figs. 64, 05) ; 986 (Fig. 122) 
method for iron, 469, 475 
for molybdenum, 594 
for titanium, 984 
for uranium, 1027 
for vanadium, 1039 
Beference electrode, 2307 
Befmnces, selected, are given to litera- 
ture at the end of many special chap- 
ters, e.g. Chemical mieroscopy, Ificro* 
analysis, etc. etc. 


Befractive index, see also chapter on 
Chemical Microscopy 
animal and vegetable oile, 1764 
Chinese wood or tung oil, 1847 
turpentine, 1851 

Bef Tactometer, AbbS, 1765 (Fig. 256) 
micro, 2546 

Bef factory materials, decomposition, 
1334 If. 

for chromium determination, 284 
for iron determination, 477 
Besidue, total, in sulfuric acid, 2229 
in water, 2077 
Besin, in exploeivce, 1665 
in paper, 1903 
in rubber, 1969, 1981 
in varnish, 1852 

separation from polymerized oils, 1852 
Besinates, in paint vehiclee, 1842 
Beverberatory slag, analysis, 2021 
Bheiiium, detection, 768, 769 
estimation, 769 
colorimetric, 772 
gravimetric, 771 
occurrence, 768 

preparation and solution of sample, 
769 

separation, by distillation, 769, 770 
from molybdenum, 770 
Dxine method, 771 

Bodamino 6 G, adsorption indicator for 
Ag, 830 

Bhodium, detection, 742 
estimation, gravimetric, 746, 747 
occurrence, 742 

prep, and sol. of the sample, 743 
properties, 742 

separation, from iridium, 744 
from palladium, platinum, 743, 745 
from ruthenium, 745 
Bhombic sulfur, 935 (Fig. 118) 

Biffle sampler, for coal, 1630 
copper, 364 
see also Sampling 
Bond oils, 1837 

Bocks, see Decomposition of Sample; see 
l^ica; Silicates; Minerals, 
chloride in, 264 

Bosin, analysis, 1940. See also Besin 
in oil, 1781 
in paper, 1903 
in soap, 2044 

Botameter, 2341 (Fig. 357) 

B 3 O., see iron and alumina 
Bubber, analysis, 1966 ff, 
accelerators for, 1981, 2016 
acetone extraction of, raw 1969 
apparatus, 1970 (Fig. 285) 
value, acid of extract, 1971 
vulcanized, 1979 
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Bubber^ detailed examination of ex- 
tract| 1980 

alcoholic potash extraction, 19B2, 2000, 
2003 

ammonia, in latex, 1968 
analysis, methods of 
Findler^s, 1975 
nitrosite, 1975 
precipitation, 1974 
{^pence’s method, 1974 
tetrabromide method, 1975 
Wesson and Knorr’s method, 1975 
antimony in, 2006 
ash, 1971 
analysis of, 2015 
antimony in, 2006 
sulfur in, 2006 
barium carbonate in, 2010 
barium compounds in, 1989 
barium sulfate in, 2006 
calculations, 2011 
carbon in, 2007 
carbon black in, 2018 
cellulose in, 1967, 2009 
chloride in, 1986 
chloroform extract, 1982, 2002 
colophony, 1981 
color pigments, 2019 
copper, in crude rubber, 1971 
crude, ahalysis of, 1967, 1968 
ebonite, 1991 

fillers, inorganic, 1988, 2018 
total, 1982 

glue in, 1986, 1987, 2007 

guanidines, 2017 

gutta percha and balata, 1992 

separation from rubber, 1995 
hydrocarbons in, 1966, 1974, 1994, 
2008, 2009 

insoluble matter, organic, 1973 
latex, 1968 

manganese, in crude rubber, 1972 
mercaptobenbothiazole, 2017 
mercury, 1989 
mineral matter, 1989, 1990 
moisture, in raw rubber, 1967 
ill vulcanized rubber, 1978 
nitrogen in, 1973 
in alcoholic potash extract, 1982 
outline of analysis, vulcanized rubber, 
1979 

physical tests, 1995-1997 
preparation of sample, 2000 
protein in, 1973 
raw, 1960, 1968, 2016 
analysis, 1969 
reclaimed, 1992, 2016 
resin (rosin) in, 1969, 1981 
rubber determination, 2000 
as compounded, 2011 
hy volume, 2012 


Bubber, hydrocarbons, 1974 
saponifiable matter in, 1960 
selenium in, 1986 
softeners, 2017 
solutions, analysis, 1976 
solids, solvents, 1976 
solvents, examination, 2019 
specific gravity of, 1992, 2002, 2012 
sulfur, combined, 1985 
free, 2000, 2003 
in alcoholic potash extr., 1982 
of vulcanization, 1985 
total, 2000, 2003, 2005 
Kay and Sharpe method, 1984 
nitric acid method, 1984 
Bothers method, 1983 
Stevens’ method, }983 
zinc oxide-nitric acid method, 
1984 

unsaponifiable matter in, 1980, 2008 
verniilliou in, 1991 
vulcanization coefficient, 2014 
vulcanized, examination, 1977 
scheme of analysis, 1979 
water soluble components, 1978 
zinc oxide, 2019 

Bubber goods, standard methods of an- 
alysis, 1999 ffi. 
acetone extract, 2002 
alcoholic-alkali extract, 2003 
antimony, 2006 
ash, 2005, 2014, 2015 
antimony in, 2006 
sulfur in, 2006 
barium carbonate, 2010 
barium sulfate, 2006 
calculations, 2011 
composition of stock, 2015 
carbon, 2007 
cellulose, 2009 
chloroform extract, 2002 
extracts, 2012 
glue, 2007 

hydrocarbons, 2008, 2009 
preparation of sample, 2000 
reagents, 2001 
results, 2012 

rubber as compounded, 2011 
by volume, 2012 
specific ^avity, 2002, 2012 
sulfur, free, 2003 
total, 2003, 2005 
unsaponifiable, 2008 
vulcanization coefficient, 2014 
zinc, 1065 
oxide, 2019 

Bubeanic acid, reagent, 1217 

Bubidium^ detection, 893 
estimation, 897 
separations, 694 
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Bubidilun, from caeBiiim 

autinionj chloride- ferric chloride 
method, 897 

Hilicotungetic acid method, 897 
from potaBsiuin 

U-phoBphomoljbdic acid method, 
894 

sodium bismuth nitrite method, 
896 

Ruthenium, detection, 737, 738 
estimation, gravimetric, 740 
occurrence, 737 

preparation and solution of the sample, 
738 

separations, from iridium, 738 
osmium, 739 
platinum, 739 
rhodium, 739 
solubilities, 737, 738 

S 

Bali cylald oxime, reagent, 1218 
Balicylic acid method, for iron, 487 
test for iron, 463 
for silver, 819 

Saline residues, alkalies in, 864 
Balt cake, analyais, 1935 
Samarium, 245 

Sample, decomposition of, 1334 ff. 

See laso Fusion; Preparation and solu- 
tion of sample under each element, 
Vol. I. 

Sampling, general methods, 1301 ff. 
Introductory, 1301 
methods for 

gases, apparatus, 1325 (Fig. 
174); 1326 (Fig. 175); 
1327 (Fig. 177); 1328 

(Figs. 178, 179) 
general considerations, 1324 
grab sample, 1326, 1327 (Fig. 
176) 

liquids, apparatus, 1319 (Fig. 
168); 1320 (Fig. 169) 
general outline, 1318 
ill motion, sampling, 1320 
apparatus, 1321 (Fig. 
170) ; 1322 (Figs, 171, 
172) 

special, 1323, 1324 (Pig. 173) 
mill solutions, 680 (Fig. 
81) 

solids, apparatus for reduction 
and preparation 
crusher, 1312 (Fig. 159) 
crusher and grinder, 1910 
(Fig. 154) 

crusher and sampler, 1313 
(Fig. 160) 

disc finder, 1312 (Figs. 
157, 158) 


Sampling, jaw and toggle crusher, 1300 
(Fig. 153) 

roU grinder, 1311 (Figs. 
• 155, 156) 

apparatus for sampling, 1304 
(Fig. 151) 

riffle sampler, 364, 1314 
(Figs. 161, 162) 
collection of gross sample, 
1302-1307 

cone and quartering process, 
1309 

drying, for moisturo determi- 
nation, 1316 

Dveiia, 1316 (Figs. 163, 164, 
165), 1317 (Fig. 166) 
long pile and shovel method, 
1307, 1308 (Fig. 152) 
mixing and dividing, 1314 
Tediietiou and preparation, 
1307 

references on sampling, 1318 
sieves, standard, 1.314 
dimeiisions, 1315 
specifications, A. S. T. M., 
1329-1333 
unit of, 1301 
vacuum ovens, 1301 

Sampling, special metheds and materials 
for microuualysis, 2464 
cement, 1600 
coal, 1620 
paper pulp, 1896 
water, 2102, 2116 

see also individual materials, Alloys; 
Aluminum, etc. 

Sand, iron in, 482, 483 
silica in, 805 

Sanitary analysis of water, 2047 
Saponifiable matter, in bitnuiinous, sub- 
stances, 1559 
in rubber, 1980 
number, in oil analysis, 1844 
value, in oils, 1771 
table of, 1773 
in Bpap, 2043 

Saturated solution, analysis, solubility 
determination, 2580 
Scale, in water, 2086 
Scandium, detection, 773 
estimation, 774 
occurrence, 773 

preparation and solution of the sample, 

774 

separations^ 774 
Bebroetter’s alkalimeter, 238 
Sediment, in oils, 1761 
Selenate, or selenic acid, 785 
SeleniouB acid, method for Zr, 1101 
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Belanium^ 

catalyst; Kjahldahl method, 633, 634 
commereial, analysis of, 737 (estima- 
tion Se, Te, Pb, Cu, Fo) 
detection, 775, 776 
estimation, granmetric 

by reduction with KI, 784 
with SO„ 781, 784 
volumetric, thiosulfate method, 785 
procedure, 7D3 
special methods 
in comnitircial selenium, 787 
in complex mixtures, 777 
in copper 
blister or pig, 789 
electrolytic Blimes, 789 
refined, 388, 791 
in flue dust, 790 
in glass, 791 
in lead slimes, 789 
in rubber, 1986 
in sodium selenite, 791 
in steel, 1480 
in sulfuric acid, 2232 
in tellurium, 784 
nccuTrence, 775 

preparation and solution of sample, 778 
sepuration, selenium and tellurium 
from : 

iron group, zinc group, 
alkaline earths and alkalies, 778, 
779 

selenium from tellurium 
by distillation, 779 

apparatus, 780, 782 (Figs. 94, 
95) 

recommended procedure, 782 
Keller's method, 779 
Beleniiim steel, see Iron and steel 
Semi-drying oils, see Oils 
Separation, see Element, or Substance in 
Question 

solid phase, solubility measure, 2579 
Sesame oil, 1781 
Betting time, of cement, 1597 
Settlement basis, borate concentrates, 174 
Settlement test, bituminous substances, 
1591 

Sewer gas, 2372 
Shale oil, 1838 

Short iodide method, for copper, 371 
Sieves, standard, 1314 
specifications, A. S. T. M,, 1329-1333 
Silica, determination 
in aluminum hydrate, 28 
ores, 19 
in alundum, 33 

in ''arsenic" (arsenious oxide), 110 
in barium ores, 133 
in bauxite, 23 
in bleacliing powder, 2100 


Silica, in boron carbide, 183 
in Cement and clinker, 816, 1601, 1014 
table of results, 817 
in fluorspar, 419 
in glass, 2165 
in gypsum, 214 
in hydrochloric acid, 2205 
in illmenite, 498 
in pigments (paint), 1866 
in Portland cement, 1601, 1614 
in sand, 805 

in silicon carbide, total, 814 
in sodium fluoride, 421 
in sodium silicate, 805 
in titaniforouB ores, 996 
in ultramarine blue, 1872 
in water, 803, 2059 

Silicates, alkalies in, hydrofluoric acid 
method, 883 

J. Lawrence Smith's method, B82 
barium in, 125 
boron in, 164 

decomposition, for fluorine determina- 
tion, 7 

list, acid-Bolublo and insoluble, 797 
microanalysia of, 2545 
potash in, short method, 872 
See also Fusion methods; Silicon, prep- 
aration and solution of sample 
Silicate of soda, analysis, 804, 805 
Silico-fluoride test, for potassium, 862 
Silicomanganese, manganese in, 568 
Silicomolybrlic acid method, for silicon, 
803 

Silicon, detection, 794 
bead test, 795 

lead cup apparatus for, 794 (Fig. 
96) 

estimation, general gravimetric method, 
800 

errors, 796; 806-807 
perchloric acid dehydration, 
802 

special procedures 
in alloys, 802 
rapid method, 804 
in aluminum and its alloys, 39 
in ferrochromium, 1493, A. B. T. 
M. 

in ferromanganese, 1490, A. B. T. 
M. 

in ferrosilicon, 808, A. S. T. M., 
1485 

in ferrotungsten, 1497, A. B. T. M. 
in fcrrovaiiadium, 1051, A. B. T. 
M., 1497 

in iron and steel, 493, 494, 806, 
A. S. T, M. methods, 1444, 1446 
conductivity method, 811 
in fluorspar, 802 
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Bilicon, in limestone and aoluble siliBates, 
802. 

in magnesium alloys, 543 
in monel metal, 1379 
in nichrome, 1408 
in nickel, 627 
in refined silicon, 808 
in sfcellite, 326, 1412 
importance of methods, 795 
occurrence, 794 

preparation and solution of the sample, 
795 

decomposition hj acids, 797 
fusion methods, 797 
Hawley ^s procedure, 807 
methods for decomposition, al- 
loys, minerals, ores, steels, 
etc., 798, 799 
separations, general, 800 
lead and boron, 8Q0 
traces, cDlorimetric estimation, 803 
Silicon alloys, analysis of, 568 

ferrosilicon and refined silicon, 808- 
810 

Silicon carbide (umpire analysis^, total 
silica, BjOi, lime, magnesia, free car- 
bon, total carbon, calculations, 813- 
816 

Silicon tetrafluoride 

in detection of Si, 794 
method for flourine, 409 
properties of, 2347, 2365 
volatility of, 401 

Silicotungstic acid method, for caesium, 
897 

Silver, detection 

dry method, 818 
silver chloride, 818 
other tests, 819, 820 
estimation, general procedures 
gravimetric 

electrolytic method, 824; micro, 
2518 

fire assay, 835 ff.,- 860 
silver chloride method, 821 
silver cyanide method, 823 
other methods, 823 
volumetric 

adsorption indicator method (Fa- 
jan's), 830 
Deniges^ method, 831 
Gay-Lnssac’s method, 826 
miseellaneons methods, 832 
nephelometric method, 831, 832 
U. B. Mint methods, 827 
tables, 829 

Volbard’s thiocyanate method, 824 
estimation, special methods 

in ores and concentrates, 860 
in pig lead, 1413 
in silver soldier, 1402 


Silver, industrial importance of methadB, 
820 

occurrence, 818 

preparation of pure silver, 833 
separations, 821 
solubilities, 820, 821, 823 
tj'aces, rhodanine method, 820 
Silver bullion, fire assay, 855 
coin ingots, 829 
fine silver (wet assay), 828 
Silver refined, Ft and Pd in, 726 
Silver residues, recovery of Ag from, 830 
Silver arsenate, method for As, 100 
bromate, method for nitrite, 653 
bromide, precipitation of, 191 
Silver carbonate, reagent, 2153 
Silver chloride, electrode, 2300 
method for chloride in, 264 
precipitation of, 269, 281 
Silver chromate, indicator, 272 
Silver cyanide, method for silver, 823 
test for HCxV, 1947 
Silver iodide, method for iodine, 451 
Silver molybdate, method for molyb- 
denum, 590 

Silver nitrate, detection of bromine, 188 
of chromate, 282 
method for bromide, 192 
chloride, 271, 273 
cyanide, 661 
iodide, 457 
precipitant, 2335 

standard solution, 0.1 N, 272, 1202 
test for chloride, 261 
liydrogen cyanide, 1947 
ruthenium, 737 
Silver solder, 1402 

Silver sulfate-sulfuric acid method for Cu 
compounds, 394 

Silver thiocyanate, method for bromide, 
192 

chloride, 271 

Sizing strength, of starch, 2158 
Slag, analysis, 2020 
decomposition, 2021 

for Gu determination, 353 
for fiuorino determination, 402 
for titanium determination, 978 
niter, for Se and Te, 790 
Slime, copper, Be and Te in, 789; Ft and 
Pd in, 726 

lead, Bo and Te in, 789 
Sling pyschrometer, 2403 
Slip bands, metallography, 2564 
Slow method, for copper (electrolytic), 
364 

Smith alkali method, 6, 36, 882 
Smoke, in chimney gases, 2388 
Smokeless powder, analysis, 1695 
Snake weighing tube, 2202 (Fig. 303) 
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Boap, detiBction in lubricating oil, 1736 
determination, in grease, 1825 
Btandaxd methods for analyeia of 
alkali (combined) fatty acid, fatty 
anhydride, anhydrous soap, 2029 
alkali (free); acid (free) 2032 
borax in, 2035 
chloride in, 2030 
g]y(;enne in, 2038 

insoluble (in alcohol), analysis of, 

2037 

iodine value, 2043 

moisture and volatile matter, distil- 
lation method-, 2028 
oven method, 2028 
perborates in, 2036 
phosphates in, 2036 
rosin, 2044 
sampling of, 2027 
saponification value, 2043 
silica in, 2034 
sodium carbonate, 2033 
sugar in, 2038 » 

sulfates in, 2037 . 

titer test, 2042 

unsaponified and unsaponidablc mat- 
ter, 2031, 2032 

volatile hydrocarbons in, 2040, appa- 
ratus (Fig. 287) 

water soluble and insoluble matter, 

2038 

Soda-asbestos ("aacarite'^), 1429 
Soda ash, analysis of, 2261 
modified, 2263, 2264 
Sodium anthranilate, test for Gd, 203 
Sodium bicarbonate, analysis of, 2264 
in soda ash, 2261 

mixtures with sodium carbonate, 
2267 

Sodium, detection 

flame test; triple acetates; pyroanti- 
inonate; caesium bismuth nitrate 
test, 875, 876 

estimation, general procedures 
gravimetric, difference method, 878 
indirect method, 883 
other methods, 882 
sodium chloride method, 877 
magnesium uranyl acetate 
method, 879 
sulfate method, 878 
zinc uranyl acetate method, 878 
volumetric, 882 
estimation, special procedures 
after removal of potassium, 881 
in alundum, 36 

in presence of E, Li, Bb and Cs, 884 
In sili cates, 

hydrofluoric acid method, 883 
J, Lawrence Smith method, SBl, 
882 


Sodium, occurrence, 875 
preparation and solution of the sample, 
876 

Separations 

from all constituents e^ccept alkalies, 

876 

from potassium, lithium, rubidium 
and caesium, 876, 884 
from potassium (large amounts), 

877 

Sodium-alcohol method, for halogen, 266 
Sodium-ammonia (liq.) method, for 
halogen, 266 

Sodium alizarin sulfonate, 407 
Sodium aluminate, in NaOH, 2256 
Sodium arsenito, 453 
Bodiuirr bismuth nitrite, method for Bb 
and Ca, 806 

Sodium carbonate and hydroxide in mix- 
tures, 2265 

Sodium carbonate, analysis of, 2261 
fusion of silicates, 797 
fusion test, for manganese, 555 
fusion with, 4, 465, 477, 616, 797, 
956, 1344 if. 

in mixtures, with bicarbonate and 
borate, 2271 

in presence of sulfur acids, 029 
in sodium fluoride, 421 
in sodium hydroxide, 2256 
in sodium sulfide, 2184 
preparation, pure, 2193 
Sodium chlorate, method for manganese 
dioxide, 310 

Sodium chloride, determination 
in gypsum, 215 
in soap, 2033 
in soda ash, 2261 
in sodium ferrocyanldB, 667 
in sodium fluoride, 421 
in sodium hydroxide, 2256 
in sodium nitrate, 645 
in sodium silicate, 805 
in trisodium phosphate, 705 
standard, ultimate, 1203 
Sodium chromate, as precipitant, 2335 
Sodium ferrocyanide, sampling, mnisturo, 
total ferrocyanide, sodium chlo- 
ride, sodium sulfate, foreign mat- 
ter, 665-668 

reagents for analysis, 666, 667 
Sodium flluoride, analysis, insoluble KaF, 
Nb^ 604, sodium sulfate, carbonate and 
chloride, silica, in, 420, 421 
Sodium hydrosulflte, estimation of, 030 
(Fig. 114) 

method folr oxygen, 681 
standard solution, 679 
Sodium hydroxide, alcoholic solution, 
1198 

analysis of, 2255 
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Sodium hjdroxidei determinatioii ifi 
liquid blefloh, 280 
fuainn method for oroa, 957 
BpBcific gravity, tables, 1158, 1159, 
2268 

Btandard Bolution, 2197 

removal of carbonate, 2197, 
2198 

test for Pt, 713 

Sodium mctabisulfite, alkali titration of, 
927 

determination in presence of car- 
bonates, chlorides, BUlfatos, buI- 
fitcB, thiosulfates, 929 
reductant for ferric salts, 471 
Sodium nitrate, analysis of, 644, 645 
Sodium oxide, determination 

in aluminous materials, 21, 27, 28 
in liquid bleach, 279 
in sodium silicate, 804 
in ultramarine blue, 1873 
flee also. Alkalies, determination of 
Sodium peroxide, fusion method, chro- 
mite, 284 
tin ores, 957 

method, halogens in organic matter, 
267 

test, for iron, 463 
see also peroxide 

Sodium phosphate, test for uranium, 1018 
Sodium plumbito, 1742 
Sodium pyroantimonate, test for Na, 875 
Sodium rhodizinate, indicator, 129 
Sodium selenite, analysis of, 790 
Sodium silicate, analysis of, 804, 805 
in soap, 2034 
in soda ash, 2262 
in sodium hydroxide, 2256 
Sodium sulfate (salt cake), analysis of, 
1935 

determination of sodium as, 878 
in soda ash, 2262 
in sodium f or ro cyanide, 668 
hydroxide, 2256 
nitrate, 645 
Bulilde, 2183 

in trisodium phosphate, 705 
with other sulfur salts present, 929 
Sodium Buliide, analysis of, 2181-2187 
insoluble, FeS, sulfide, thioBul- 
ate, sulfite, alkalinity, polysulfide, 
sulfate, carbonate, calculatlonfl) 
in Boda ash, 2262 

Sodium sulfite, acid titration of, 928 
determination, in presence of car- 
bonates, chlorides, metabiBulfites, 
BulfateB and thiosulfates, 929 
in Boda ash, 2262 
reduction of ferric saltB by, 471 
test for osmium, 748 


Sodium thiosulfate, determination in 
presence of mctabisulfitcs, sul- 
fates, thiosulfates, carbonates, 
chlorides, 929 

standard solution, 0.1 N, 452, 1211 
for copper, 1211 
test for molybdenum, 585 
ruthenium, 738 
Sofnol red, 176 
Softeners for Rubber, 2017 
Softening, of water, 2086 
range, bituminous substances, 1523 
Soils, iodine in, 460 
nitrogen in, 634, 646 
Solder, antimony in, 83, 1390 
copper in, 1393 
fiilver, 1402 

soft, and white metal, 84 
zinc in, 1085, 1392 
Solenoid apparatus, electrolyslB, 362 
Solidification points, of explosives, 1681, 
1682 

Solid ^hase, identification of, 2581 
Solids, in BxplosivBs, separation of, 1675 
in gas, Busponrled, 2414 
in hydrochloric acid, 2205 
in water, 2055 
sampling of, 1301-1318 
SolubilitieB, elements, oxides and salts, 
see under Estimation, Prep, and 
Bolution of sample, solubilities, un- 
der each element, Vol. I. 

Table, inorganic compounds, 1161- 
1164; also inside cover 
table, qualitative, 1136 
Solubility, determination of, 2570 £f. 
apparatus, 2571-2579 (Pigs. 487- 
497) 

distribution coefficients, 2586 
electrolytic conductivity method, 
2586 

freezing point method, 2584 
of gases in liquids, 2587, 2589 
(Figs. 499, 500) 

saturated solution, analysis of, 2580 
separation, saturated solution from 
Solid, 2579 

solid phase, identification, 2581 
syntlietic method, 2582 
titration method, 2585 
transition temperatures, 2582 
volume change method, 2584 
tests, bitumin. substs., 1539 
Solvay Process Co., methods, 240 
Solvents, for bituminous substs., 1586 
for inorganic substances, 1334-1338 
for rubber, 1976, 2019 
Soundness, of cement, 1597 
Spark spectra, 2599 (Fig. 508) 
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BpeciAo gravity, see also under tables 
bitumin. substs., determination 

analytical balance method, 
1517 (Fig. 189) 

hydrometer method, 1514 

(Fig. 187) 

pycnometer method, 1515 

, (Fig. 188) 

comparison with degrees Baum4, 
1168 

definition and methods of determi- 
natioii, 1175 

aiiimul and vegetable oils, 

1764 

burning oils, 1704 
linseed oil, 1844 
turpentine, 1851 
gases, 2344, 2307; table, 2411 
hydrometer method, 1704, 2205 

(Fig. 305) 

of acids, see individual acids; see 
Tables 

of gloss, 2165 
pycnometer method, 1764 
rubber, 2002, 2012 

Weatplial balance method, 1704 
(Fig. 239) 

Specific heat, definition, 1174 
of gases, 2425 

Specifications, for cement, 1597 
linseed oil, 1843 

Spectral lines, for Cd, Pb, Fe in zinc, 
1092 

Spectrochemical analysis and Spectro- 
graphic analysis, 2592 ff. 
apparatus, 2594 ff, 
light BDurecB, 2598 

are, 2598, 2599 (Fig. 
508) 

ffame, 2598 
other, 2600 

spark, 2599 (Fig. 508) 
spectrographs, 1001, 2594 ff. 

(Figs. 502-506) 

Hartmann diaphragm, 259B 
(Fig. 507) 

electrodes, 1089, 1091, 2599 
introduction, 2592 
patent situation, 2617 
photographic materials 
developer, 1091, 2614 
plates, 1091, 2614 
quantitative methods, 2609 
comparison, 260.^ 
control of conditions, 2613 
intensity measurements, 
2011 

internal standards, 2610 
working curve, data, 2010, 
2611, 2613 
references, 2617 


Spectrochemical analysis and Bpectfor 
graphic analysis, spectra 
absorption, 2614 
emission, 2592 ff, 
standards, 2600 

tables, spectral lines, 2602^ 
2603, 2604-2607 
zinc, examination for Pb, Fo, 
Cd, A. S. T. M., 1089 
standard solutions, 1092 
Spectroscopic method, for Li, 801 
Spectra, absorption, 2614 

of carbon monoxide in blood, 219 
arc, tables of lines, 2602-2603; 2604- 
2607 

Spectrum, method for detection of: 
barium, 117, 119, 120 
cadmium, 198 
caesium, 893 
calcium, 205 
gallium, 426 
lithium, 887 
rhenium, 769 
rubidium, 893 
scandium, 773 
sodium, 875 
strontium, 899 
tliallium, 943 
thorium, 947 

Plate, II, alkaline earths, facing, p. 
H9 

Spelter, see zinc, slab 
Spent oxide, ovaluation of, 932 
Spontaneous combustion test, of oils, 
1782 

Standard acids, 2194 ff., see hydro- 
chloric, sulfuric acid, etc. 
effect of temperature changes on 
normality, 2198 

standardization, see Acids, Bases, 
etc. 

approx, by sp. gr., 2198 
Standard substancos (primary stand- 
ards; ultimate standard's) 
for volumetric analysis, 1200-1201 
BCidimctry and alkalimetry 
benzoic acid, 2197 
hydrochloric acid, 2196, 2197 
potassium acid phthalate, 
2197 

sodium carbonate, 2193 (Fig« 
299) 

oxidation-reduction reactions, 
1203 ff. (See also individual 
substances as: Arsenious oxide; 
S odium oxalate ; P otasiium 
iodate; Potassium dlchromate; 
etc.) 

precipitations and complex reac- 
tions, 1200 ff. 
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StaimottB cbloriJe, analysis of, 962 
method for iron, 484 

apparatus, 485 58) 

reduction of ferric solutions, 470 
standard solution of, 1212 
test for mercury, 574 
osmium, 749 
palladium, 722 
platinum, 713 
selenium, 776 
tellurium, 776 
Starch, analysis, 2156 

converted starches, 2157 
in explosives, 1667 
in paper, 1806, 1907 
in soap, 2039 

solution, preparation, 453, 1199 
preservation of, 453, 1198 
Steam distillation, see Distillation 
Steel, see Iron and Steel, especially 1421 

ff. 

Stellite, analysis of, 325, 1409 
Stibine, 2347 
properties, 2307 
Stibnite, antimony in, 77 
Stirrer, 680 (Fig. 80) 

Stopcock grease, 1219, 1220 
Streak test, of bitumens, 1513 
Strengthening, of solutionB, formulae, 
2236 

Strontium, detection, gen. proc.; flame 
test; sulfate test; spectrum, 899 
estimation, gravimetric 
as carbonate, 902 
as oxide, 902 
as sulfate, 901 

volumetric, alkalimetric method, 902 
silver nitrate method, 002 
occurrence, ores and minerals, 899 
preparation and solution of tlie sam- 
ple, 900 

separation, from alkalies and mag- 
nesium, 900 

from barium, 122, 123, 901 
from calcium, 123, 901 
solubilities, 900 

sulfate, determination in barite, 131 
solubility, 121 

Strychnine, test for, 1956, 1957 
Sugar, in explosives, 1674, 1678 
in soap, 2039 

Sulfate method, for barium, 127 
cadmium, 201 
calcium, 216 
iMd, 504 
strontium, 901 
zinc, 1058 

separation, alkaline earths from al- 
Kalies, earths and magnesium, 121 


Sulfates, deteetion, 904 
estimation 
in barytes, 1867 
in chromium plating baths, 917 
in gypsum, 215 
in hydrochloric acid, 2204 
in leaded zinc or zinc lead, 1861 
in potash, 2169, 2170 
in rubber, 1085 
in soap, 2037 

in sublimed white lead, 1858 
in water, 2064 

volumetric mothod, 2091, 2096 
in whiting, 1865 
in zinc oxide, 1802 
soluble, estimation of, 917 
in blaiic fixe, 136, 1867 
Sulfates and sulfides, estimation in mix- 
tures, 925 

Sulfliydrate in presence of sulfide, 924 
Sulfides, detection, 904 
estimation, in ores, by combustion, 916 
in paint (composite white), 1868 
in sodium sulfide, 2183 
in sulfates, 925 
stains, 936 

Sulfide and sulfhydrate, in mixtures, 924 
Sulfide ores, decomposition of, 906 
Sulfide sulfur 

in rubber, 1985 
traces, 936 

Sulfites, detection, 904 
estimation, iodine titration method, 
926 

in pres, of other acids of sulfur, 925 
in rubber, 1985 
in sodium sulfide, 2183 
Sulfocyanate, see thiocyanate 
Sulfonation test, bituminous substances, 
1557 

Sulfur, amorphous, determination of, 
934 

in crude sulfur, 938 
detection, element, 003 
compounds, 904 
estimation, general procedures 
gravimetric, as barium sulfate, 908 
from cold diluted solutions, 
909 

ozidatioii and precipitation, 
apparatus, 910 (Ags. 109, 
109a) 

combustion method, 016 

volumetric 

barium chloride method, tetrohy- 
droxyquinone indicator, 919 
barium chloride-^tasslum dichro- 
mate method (wildenstein), 018 
barium chromate-iodometric 
method (Binman), 919 
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Sulfur^ benzidine hydrochloride method, 
920 

evolution as hydrogen sulfide, 911 
in iron and steel, 911, A. S. T. 
M., 1442 

apparatus, 912 (Fig. Ill), 
915 (Fig. 113), 1443 
(Fig. 1S5) 
reagents, 911-912 
in iron ore briquettes, sodium 
sulfide, 913 
procedure, 914 

reduction of sulfates, 913, 
apparatus (Fig. 112) 
estimation, special procedures 

available, in brimstone, 934 
free, in mixtures, 931 (Fig. 
115) 

in alcohol, 2141 

in alloys, see Alloys; see 
Bronze; Steel; Ferroalloys, 
etc, 

in alundum, 36 
in ammoniacal liquor, 638 
in barium ores, 133 
in black powder, 1661 
in bronze, A. S, T. M., 1370 
in cement, 1601 
in chromium plating baths, 917 
in coal, and coke, 906, 1640, 
1642, 1643 
in copper, 389 
in crude sulfur, 937 
in cyanide, 664 
in ferromanganese, 1490 
in ferromoJybdenum, 1508 
in ferrotungsten, 1014, 1.502 
in ferrovanadium, 1497 
in fuel oils, bomb method, 1756 
in gas, 2395 

in gasoline, A. S. T. M., 1743 
in glass, 2168 

in iron and stocl, 492, 494, 911, 
1442 if. 

in monel metal, 1379 
in nichrome, 1409 
in nickel, metallic, 626 
in oils, 1712; lamp method, 1713 
and liquid fuels, 1743, 1750 
in organic substances, 2507 
(micro) 

in paper, active, 1901 
in pigments, 1874 
in refined sulfur, 934 
in rocks, silicates, insoluble sul- 
fates, 906 

in rubber, 1982, 2003; total, 
1083, 1984, 2003, 2005 
in spent oxide, 932 


Sulfur, in steel, evolution method, A. S. 

T. M., 1442, 1433 (Fig. 
185) 

gravimetric, 1440 
in sulfide materials, available 
H.S, 923 
ores, 916 

In thio cyanic acid and its salts, 
925 

in ultramarine blue, 1873 
in zinc oxide, 1862 
forms of, 903, 935 (Figs. 116, 117) 
importance of methods, 904 
occiirrcncB, 903 

preparation and solution of the sample, 
905 

ores, coal, rocks, silicates, in- 
soluble sulfates, 906, 907 
sulfide, sulfate, thiosulfate, 905 
separation from 

ammonium and alkali salts, 908 
chlorates, 907 

iron-bearing materials, 907 
metals having insoluble sulfates, 907 
nitrates, 907 
silica, 907 

total, in crude brimstone, 937 
in refined sulfur, 933 
Sulfur dioxide, in bisulfite liquor, 1929 
in burner gas, 2399 
in zinc oxide, 1862 
method for selenium, 784 
separation from Te, 779 
properties of, 2364, 2365 
gas analysis, 2347 
reduction method for iron, 976 
tost for molybdenum, 585 
test for selenium and tellurium, 775 
Sulfur extraction apparatus, 577 (Fig. 
62) 

Sulfuric acid, analysis of, 2228; sec also 
Oleum, 2233 
antimony in, 2231 
arsenic in, 2230 
arsenioua acid in, 89 
(rutzeit method, 105 
boiling-point — composition chart, 
2228 

combined, in soluble sulfates, 917 
copper in, 2231 
fiuoride in, 2233 
free, estimation, 921 
f r eezin g-p oint-comp ositi on chart, 
2228 (Fig, 308) 
gases, 2399 

hydrochloric acid in, 2232 
iron in, 2230 
lead in, 2230 

mist in gases, determination, 2416 
(Fig. 387) 

nitric acid in, 2216, 2232 
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Sulfuric aeidf normal solution of, 21.94 
gravimetric standardization, 
2195 

volumetric Btandization, 2194 
residue, non-volatile, 2229 
selenium in, 2232 

specific gravity, 1150-1154, 2239- 
2243 

zinc in, 2231 

Sulfuric acid, determination in 
acetic acid, 2250 
aluminum salts, 15 
ammoniacal liquor, 638 
arsenious acid, 109 
formic acid, 2247 
hydrochloric acid, 2204 
hydrofluoric acid, 2210 
nitric acid, 2212 
oleum and mixed acids, 2233 
paint pigments, 1873, 1875, 1876 
tartaric acid, 2255 
test for lead, 500 
molybdenum, 5B6 
Selenium, 776 
tellurium, 776 

Sulfuric acid — inereury method, copper 
compounds, 396 
Sulfnrimeter, 935 (Fig. 116) 

Sulfurous acid (see also Sulfur dioxide) 

' free or combined, in sulfites, bisul- 
fites, mctabiaulfites and 
thiosulfates 

acidimctric-^kalimetric, 927 
gravimetiie method, 925 
iodometric method, 926 
in acetic acid, 2251 
in hydrofluoric acid, 2210 
method for copper compounds, 393 
gold, 438 

reduction of chlorates, 274 
iron, 471 

test for iridium, 730 
Sulfur trioxide (see also Sulfur; Sul- 
furic acid) 
in gypsum, 215 
in sodium silicate, 805 
in zinc chloride, 1080 
Surveillance test, explosives, 1697 
Synthetic method, solutary determina- 
tion, 2582 


Tables, 

absorption spectra, rare earths, 257 
acids, qualitative separations, 1112, 
1138-1135 
specific gravity 

acetic acid (Oudemana') table, 
1156, 2252 

melting points (Budorff), 
1150 


Tables, specific gravity 

hydrochloric acid, Ferguson’s 
table, 1142->1143; 2206- 

2207 

constant-boiling, 1144, 2196, 

2208 

nitric acid, Ferguson’s table, 
1145-1146; 2220-2221 
nitric acid, Lunge, Bey, 1147- 
1148; 2222-2223 
phosphoric acid, Hager table, 
1149, 1150, 2127 
sulfuric acid, Ferguson and Tal- 
bot’s tables, 1150-1151; 
1152-1154; 2238-2242 
Bishop table, 1154; 2242 
approximate boiling points, 
1151 

fuming, 1155, 2243 
specific gravity pharts and 
boiling points, 2228 
alcohol, ethyl, specific gravity, 2142- 
2146 
alkalies 

aqua ammonia, Ferguson’s table, 
1157, 2269 

coefilcient of expansion, 1157 
sodium hydroxide, Lunge’s table, 
1158-1159; 2268 

arc spectra, 2602-2603; 2604-2607 
atomic weights, front cover, 
bases, reactions of, 1114-1127 
Bauin6 degrees, comparison with speci- 
fic gravity, 1168 
bead tests, 1109 

bituminous substances, 1510-1512 
buoyancy constants, of water, 1226 
cement analysis, 817, 1619 
centigrade and Fahrenheit temperaturo 
scales, 1165 

compounds, inorganic, useful data 
(Meiklejohn), 1161-1164 
conversion tables, volume, weight, en- 
ergy, 1176-1178 
density, of water, 1228 
ebullioscopic constants, 2532 
electromotive series of elements, 1141 
energy, conversion tables, 1177 
fatty acids, characteristics, 1794 
flame tests, 1108 
gases 

aqueous vapor presouro vs. tempera- 
ture, 2425 

Galoriflc power, 3426 
chimney or flue, calculations, 2383 
commercial, compositions (typical), 
2397 

constants of, 1106-1167; 1171-1172; 
2424 

correction factors, 2429-2430 
cylinders, data, 2428 
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TableSi gasea 

dangerous Doncentrations (toxic), 
2427 

efficiency and heat loss, 2383 
emergent stem data, calorimetry, 
2431 

humidity correct! one, 2432 
producer gas, composition, 2388 
specific gravity, 2411 
specific h^eat, 2425 
sulfur dioxide, iodine values, 2425 
volumetric factors, 2428 
hardness, in water, 2082 
heat of combustion, compounds, 1185- 
1186 

fusion, elements and compounds, 
1188-1190 

iiidiciitors, for pH measurement, 2281 
for titrations, 2191 
ionic mobilities, 2324 
logarithms and antilogarithms, 1179- 
1182 

melting-points, of elements, Table I, 
1140' 

metric and other units, 1169-1170, 
2426 

microorganisms, in water, 2100; identi- 
fication, 2106; control, 2113, 2114 
inilliequivaleuts, inorganic substances, 
1161-1164 

ininerals, common, list of, 1183-1184 
oils, characteristics of, 1795, 1796 
drying oils, 1849 

phosphate, typical compositions, 691 
platinum metals reactions, 753 
ijualitative tests, 1107-1135 
reaction coefficients, water analysis, 
2086 

salt effects, on pH, 2286 
sapouificatioii numbers, 1773 
separations, platinum metals, 729 
silver tables, U. S. Mint, 829 
Simpson ’s table, columbite-tantalite 
specific grarity, 331 
BOlubilitjy^, qualitative, 1136 
quantitative, back cover 
specifications 
fuel oils, greases, 1791 
gasoline, burning oils, 1790 
lubricating oils, 1792, 1793 
specific gravity, and degrees Baumd, 
1168 

(see Acids; Alkalies; Alcohol, etc.) 
spectra, absorption, rare earths, 257 
arc, porsisteiit lines, by elements, 
2602-2603 

by wavelengths, 2804-2007 
temperature, conversion, centigrade to 
Fahrenheit, 1165 

from colors of heated metals, 1141 
of flames, 1140 


Tables, temperature 
standards, 1141 

vapor pressure of water, Begnault, 
Broch and Weibe, 1160 . 
vapors, constants of, 1166-1167 
viscosity, 1725 
conversiDU data, 1799 
chart, 1798 

water, buoyancy constants, 1226 
density, 1228 

weights for various volumes, 1229 
Waxes, characteristics of, 1797 
weights and measures, conversions, 
1176 

precision and tolerances, analy- 
tical, 1234 

zinc, slab, tolerances, 1071 
Tallow, see oils, fats, nraxes, tables. 
Tannic acid, 2158 
TanniiiB, 2159 

in columbium-tnntalum separation, 346 
Tantalite, 331 

Tantalum (see also Columbium and Tan- 
talum) 

detection, 332, 333 
traces, 333 
estimation, 347 
separations, 344-347 
specific gravities, minerals (Simpson), 
331 

uses, 331 

Tor, see Dltuminoits Bubstances. 

Tartar emetic, antimony in, 82 
Tartaric acid, determination, Goldenberg 
Co. method, 2254 
Oulmaii metliod, 2254 
Tartrate test, for potassium, 662 
Telluratos, telluric acid, estimation of. 
786 

Techniques, special, Vol. 11, part II, 2189 
and ff. 

Tellurium, detection, general procedure, 
775, 776 

in complex mixtures, 777 
estimation, general procedures 

gravimetric, as dioxide, 786 
hydrazine-sulfur dioxide 
method, 785 

sulfur dioxide method, 781 
volumetric, 793 
special procedures 

niinlysis of metallic Te, 789 
and selenium, in complex mix 
tures, 777 

in copper, 388, 789, 792 
in flue dust, 790 
in lend slimes, 789 
separation, 780 (Fig. 94) 
and determination, 782 
(Fig. 95) 
occurrence, 775 
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Tellurium^ preparatiDii and solution of 
Bamph, 778 

Beparations, aoe Selenium 
Tellurium, and selenium, in selenium, 787 
in tellurium, 788 
refinery methods, 787 
Temperature, effect on normalities of 
solutions, 2198 
on pH pieasuremcnts, 2288 
estimation, by optical method, 1141 
Fahrenheit-centigrade coiLveraions, 1165 
of flames, 1140 

transition, and solubility, 2582 
Tensile strength, of bituminous sub- 
stances, 1564 
of cement, 1597 
Terbium, 245 

Test lead, reduction of ferric salts by, 470 
Teat papers, see Antimony; Arsenic; 
Lead; Sulfur 

Tetrabromide, in rubber analysis, 1975 
Tetraethyl lead, in gasoline, 1804 
1, 2, 5, S-Tetrahydroxyanthraquinone, test 
for Be, 138 

Tetrahydroxyquinoue, indicator, 129 
for snlfate, 919 
Tetryl, analysis of, 1684 
Thallium, detection, 942 
estimation, gravimetric, 944 
volumetric, 044 
preparation of solution, 943 
BBj^rations, 943 

Thallous oxide test, for plalinum, 713 
Thermometer, for distillations, oils, 1707 
see A. B. T. M. methods, calorific 
value; flash points, etc. 

Thiocyanate, determination in presence 
of chloride and cyanide, 277 
cyanide, 661 

method for determination of 
copper, 357 
iron, 486 
mercury, 580 
rhenium, 772 
silver (Volhard), 824 
test for hydrocyanic acid, 1046 
silver, 819 

Thiocyanic acid, sulfur in, 925 
Thioglycollic acid, method for iron, 487 
Thiondide, reagent, 1218 
Thiosulfate, detection, 904 
determination in presence of sulfide 
and BulfhydTate, 925 
in sodium sulfide, 2183 
method for thorium separation, 950 
titrating iodine, 925 
standard solution, for copper, 308, 
1211 

.. for water Bnalysis, 2079 
general purposes, 452, 1211 


Thiosulfato-iodide method, lead peroxide 
estimation, 524 

Thiourea, test for osmium, 749 

Thorium, detection, 946, 947 
estimation, 953 
occurrence, 946 

preparation and solution of the sample, 
948 

separations, phenylarsonic acid method, 
952 

pyrophosphate method, 949 
thiosulfate method, 950 

Thulium, 245 

Time-viscosity data, conversion Saybolt 
to Englur, 1799 

Time required in, gas analysis, 2351, 
2352, 2359 

Tin, detection, 954, 955 
estimation, general procedures, 
gravimetric 

electrolytic, micro, 2513 
hydrolj'sis; ignition to oxide, 
959 

precipitation by cupferrun, 
961 

purification of the oxide, 960 
sulfide method, 960 
volumetric, ferric chloride 
metliod, 966 

iodine method (Lenssen), 904 
Baker's modification, 954 
Sellars’ reduction appa- 
p a r a t u B , 966, 967 
(Figs. 119, 120) 
estimation, special procedures 

in alloys, brass and bronze, 969 
Fig. 121 

in aluminum alloys, 49 
in Babbitts, 968 
in bearing metals, 1362, 1363 
in bichloride of tin, 962, 963 
in bismuth bronze, 1375 
in bronze, A, S. T. M., 1356 
in canned food products, 971 
in ferrotungsten and tungsten 
powder, 1015, 1504 
in lead-base alloys, 1383, 1385 
in lead (metallic) pig, 1416 
in magnesium alloys, 549 
in silver solder, 1404 
in tin-base alloys, 1383, 1385 
in water 2080 
in white metal, 973 
in Wood’s metal, 1379 
in zinc-base alloys, 1396 
importance of methods, 955 
occurrence, 954 

preparation and solution of the sample, 
966 

cyanide process, 955 
hydrogen reduction, 957 
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Tin, aodium carbonate method, 956 
hydroxide method, 957 
peroxide method, 957, 972 
eeparation, from antimony, 69, 71 
in alloye, 957 

from aTeenic and antimony, diatilla- 
tion method, 69, 13B5 
from copper; load, 957 
from iron, etc., 958 
from phosphorus; tungstic acid, 956 
from silicon, 958 
from silver, etc., 958 
general method, 957 
Tin base alloys, 1381 
Tincal, 164 
Tissue, iodine in, 460 
Titaniferous materials, analysis of, 995 
slags, decomposition of, 978 
Titanium AlJoy Manufacturing Co., 
method for N in steel, 656-658 
Titanium, detection, 976 
estimation, general procedures 

colorimetric, hydrogen peroxide 
method, 987; app., 988, 989 
(Figs. 123, 124) 
thymol method, 994 
gravimetric, Gooch-Thornton 
method, 981 

volumetric, after reduction with 
zinc 

apparatus, 986 (Fig. 122) 
ferric salt titration, 985 
permanganate titration, 984 
estimation, special procedures 

in aluminous materials, 21, 25, 
27 

in aluminum and its alloys, 42 
in alundum, 34 
in bauxite, 997 
in clay, 2163 

in ferrO’Carbon-titauium, 983, 
987 

in illmenite, 496 
in paper, 1925 
in pigments, mixed, 998 
titanium oxide, 986 
titanox, 999 
in silicon carbide, 815 
in steel, 1468, 1482 
treated with Fe-C-Ti, 991-993 
importance of methods, 976 
DCCurroncB, 975 

preparation and solution of the sample, 
077-979 

Bcparations, from alkaline earths, 980 
aluminum, cupferron method, 980 
bivalent metals (Mn, Ni, Co, Zn, 
etc.), 980 

copper, zinc, aluminum, iron, etc., 

979 

hydrogen sulfide group, 979 


Titanium, iron, ether method, 980 
other elements, 980, 981 
standard solution of, 989 
Titanium oxide, in pigments, 1863 
Titanium pigments, analysis of, 086, 999, 
1863 ■ 

Titanous salt, estimation of iron, 479 
apparatus, 480 (Fig. 57) 
preparation of solution, 479 
standardization, 460, 481 
Titanox, analysis of, 999 
Titan yellow G, tost for Mg, 529 
Titer, see Milliequivalents, table of, 
1161-1164 

Titer test, for oils, 1784 
for soap, 2042 

Titration method, solubility determina- 
tion, 2585 

of acids and alkalies, 2200 
Titrations, see Acids; Alkalies; various 
oxidizing and reducing agents, etc. 
BE^e bIbo Conductometric methods; Po- 
tentiometric methods; Microanalysis 
TNT, see Trinitrotoluene 
Tolerances, for weights, 1234 
Toluene, microdetermination of, 2547 
use in moisturo distillation, 1342 
o-Toluidine, 280 

Traces of; (sec also under element in 
question; see Poisons; see Micro- 
scopy) 

aluminum, detection with alizarine B, 2 
alumiiion, 2 

determination, with aluminon, 55 
general method, 59 
rapid method, 61 
ammonia, 630 
antimony, detection, 64 
determination, 78-81 
arsenic, detection, 87 
determination, 105-107 
barium, detection, flame and spectrum, 
117, 120 

beryllium, 143, 145 

bismuth, colorimetric determination, 
158, 159 

boron, tests, 162, 163 
quantitative, 185, 186 
bromine, detection, 188 
estimation, 192, 193 
cadmium, 202 
caesium, 893 

calcium, flame and spectrum, 120, 205 
carbon, colorimetric est., 232, 284 
cerium and other rare earths, detection, 
257, 258 

chlorine, detection, 261, 281 
chromium, detection, 282, 283 
deterihination, 289, 290 
cobalt, detection, 305, 306 
estimation, 314 
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Traces of; columbium, 332; 333 
copper, detection, 343; 350 
determination 376-381 
£uorine, detection, 399-401 
estimation, etching method, 421, 422 
Steiger-Merwin method, 410 
zirconium-purpurin method, 423 
gallium, detection, 426 
gold, detection, 431-433 
determination, 438, 439; Fire assay, 
835 ff. 

halogens, detection, 281 
indium, 445 
iodine, detection, 448 
iron, detection, 462, 463 
determination, 482, 486, 487 
load, detection, 500 
determination, colorimetric, 517, 521 
gravimetric, 514 
lithium, detection, 887 

estimation, spectroscopic, 891 
magnesium, detection, 529 
manganese, detection, 554, 555 
determination, 572, 573 
mercury, detection, 574 
metals, microeloctrolytic estiniatirm, 
2514 

molybdenum, detection, 585, 5S6 
estimation, colorimetric, 606, 608, 
609, 610, 612 

nickel, detection, 614, 615, 617 
nitrogen, as ammonia, Nessler’s test, 
030 

as nitric acid, detection, 630, 631 
determination, 640 
as nitrous acid, detection, 631 
oxygen, estimation, 687, 688 
phosphorus, detection, 689, 1945 
platinum, detection, 712, 7l3 
metals, iridium, 730 
osmium, 748, 749 
palladium, 721, 722 
rhodium, 742 
ruthenium, 737, 738 
potassium, detection, 862 
radium, detection, 758 
rhenium, detection, 768, 769 
estimation, 772 
rubidium, detection, 803 
scandium, detection, 773 
selenium, detection, 775, 776 
silicon, detection, 794, 795 
estimation, colorimetric, 808 
silver, detection, 818-820 
estimatipii, 820; fire assay, 835 fl. 
sodiimi, d^^tion, 875, 876 
strontium, detection, 120, 899 
sulfur, combined and free, detection, 
903, 904 
ostimation, 936 
tantalum, detection, 332, 333 


Traces of, tellurium, detection, 775, 776 
thallium, detection, 942 
thorium, detection, 946, 947 
tin, detection, 954, 955 
titanium, detection, 976 
estimation, colorimetric, 987, 994 
tungsten, detection, 1001 
uranium, detection, 1017 
vanadium, detection, 1031 
estimation, 1051, 1052 
zinc, detection, 1054 
estimation, 1068 
zirconium, detection, 1093 
Transition temperature, and* solubility, 
2582 

Trinitrotoluene, examination of, 1681 
Triphenyltin chloride, 1218 
method for fiuoride, 406 
Trisodium phosphate, analysis of, 703- 
705 

Trisulfide, antimony, 72 
arsenic, 96 

Tropeolin 00, adsorption indicator, 281 
Tung oil (Cliincse ^ood oil), examina- 
tion of, 1847 

specifications, A. B. T. M., 1847 
Tungstate method, for calcium, 216 
Tungsten, detection, in alloys and steel, 
1001 

in minerals, 1001, 1002 
estimatiDn, general 

gravimetric, 1002, 1005 
special 

in ferrotungsten, 1011, 1499 
in stellite, 326 
in steel, A. B. T. M,, 1465 
ores and concentrates, analysis, 
1005 

acid attack, 1005 
fusion attack, 1010 
iron in, 1007 
molybdenum in, 1007 
tantalum and eolumbium in, 
1007 

occurrence, 1001 

preparation and solution of the sam- 
ple, 1002 

reagent, cinchonine, 1006 
separation from arsenic and phos- 
phorus, 1003 
iron, 1005 
lend, 1005 
molybdenum, 1004 
silica, 1003 
tin, 1003 
titanium, 1004 
uranium, 1005 
vanadium, 1004 

solubilities of acids and oxides, 1002 
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Tungsten, tungsten metal and ferro- 
tungateu, A. B, T. M. methods 
1011, 1409 ff. 
determination of 
antimony, 1015 
copper, 1015 
phosphorus, 1012 
silicon, 1014 
sulfur, 1014 

tin, 1015, 1016 (Pig. 126) 
tungsten, 1011, 1499 

Tungstic acid, method for tungsten, 1002 
Turbidity testa, of water, 2047 
Turmeric indicator, 185 
test for boron, 163 

colorimetric estimation, 185 
Turpentine, analysis of, 1850 (color; sp. 
gr.; ref. index; diet, test; polymeriza- 
tion; standards) 

U 

ITlexite, 164 

ITltimate standards, 1200, 1201 
Ultramarine blue, ajialysis of, 1872 
Unbuffered solutions, jiH of, 2284 
United States Government, etc., seo U. S. 
Units, metric and other, tables, 1169, 
1170 

physical, 1174, 1175 

Uusaponifiable matter, in linseed oil, 
1844 

detection of, 1773 
in oil, identification of, 1774 
in rubber, 1980, 2008 
in soap, 2031, 2032 
Uranium, detection, 1017 

uraiiuUB and uranyl salts, 1017 
estimation, general 

gravimetric, as oxide, 1022 
volumetric, 1027 
special 

in camotite, 1024 
in ferrouraiiium, 1028 
in iron and steel, 1028 
in ores, 1022 
occurreiite, 1017 

preparation and solutlDn of the sam- 
ple, 1019 

separation, cupferron method, 1021 
from hydrogen sulfide group metals, 
1019 

from iron, and metals having in- 
soluble carbonates, 1020 
from molybdenum, tungsten, vana- 
dium, 1021 

from vanadium, 1020, 1021 
solubUities, 1019 
uranouB salts, detection, 10l7 
uranyl salts, detection, 1017 
nsei, 1018 


Uranyl acetates of sodium, with mag- 
nesium, zinc, cobalt or nickel, 875 
Urea method (Willard and Tang) for 
aluminum, 11 

Useful data, inorganic compounds, table, 
1161-1164 

U. B. Government specifications, petro- 
leum products, 1790-1793 
U. B. Mint, tables, silver, 829 

V 

Vacuum correction, for weighings, 1223 
Vacuum oven, 1317 
Vacuum-lube voltmeter, 2321 
Valenta test, for oils, 1765 
Yaluatioii, of aluminum ores, 17, 19 
of fluorspar, 419, 420 
Vanadium, detection, 1031 

contrast with Or salts, 1031 
estimation, general procedures, 1035 
gravimetric, lead acetate 
method, 1036 

mercurous uitrate method, 
1036 
volumetric 

ether extraction, 1052 
phosphomolybdate method, 
1051 

reduction 
by HCl, 1046 
by HaS; BOa, 1037 
by zinc, 1037 

titration by permanganate, 
1037, ■ 1039 
potentiometTh, 2315 
estimation, special procedures 

differential reduction and titra- 
tion: 

vanadium, arsenic, antimony, 
1039 

chromium, 1041 (Fig. 127) 
iron, 1040 
moljyrbdenum, 1039 
In aluminous materials,' 23, 26 
in alundum, 35 

in antimony, arsenic, vanadium 
mixtures, 1039 

in brasses, bronzes, cuprovana- 
dium, 1051 

in ferrovanadium, 1050; A. S. 

T. M., 1494 
in molybdic acid, 597 
in DTcBj 1042 
fusion method, 1047 
persulfate method, 1048 
in steel, electrolytic, 1458 
potentiometric method, 2315 
ff. 

with chromium absent, 1051, 

I45e 
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Vanadium, with ohromium preoent, 1473, 
1477, 1473 

importance of Uicthoda, 1030 
occurrence, 1030 

phoephorua in presence of vanadium, 
nrconium method, 706 
preparation and solution of the sam- 
ple, 1032 
alloys, 1034 

ores, s^eneral procedure, 1033 
separation, cupferron method, 1036 
from arsenic, 1034; chromium, 1035; 
molybdenum, 1034; phosphoric 
acid, 1034 

solubilities, element, 1032 
oxides and salts, 1033 
Vanier absorption bulb, 221 
Vapor pressure of water, table, 1160 
Vapors, table of constants, 1166-1167 
Varnish, analysis (acid no.; ash; fixed 
oils; res.; fiash-pt.; sep’ii of poly- 
merized oils and resins) 1851 
Varrentrapp-Will absorption bulbs, 2344 
Vegetable oils, see Oils, fata, waxes 
Vehicles, paint 
I analysis, 1839 

liquid, per cent of, 1840 
separation of components, 1841 
Velocity, gas flow, Pitot formulas, 1173 
Venturi meter, 2342 
Vermillion, analysis of, 1871 
determination, in red mh, 2177 
in rubber, 1991 
Veronal, determination^ 1953 
Villavecchia test, oils, 1782 
Viscometer, conversion chart, 1798 (Pig. 
258) 

tables, 1799 

ViscosimeterB, 1718, 1719, 1724; micro, 
2546 

Viscosity, in centipoises, sugar solution, 
1725 

of bituminous substancoB, 1518 (Fig- 
190 (fioat test apparatus)) 
of nitrocellulose, 1694 
of oil, determination, 1718 
Engler apparatus, 1718 (Fig. 243) 
MacMiehael, 1724 
, Baybolt, 1721 (Figs. 244, 246) 
of pulp (cuprammonium), 1884 If. 
of starch, 2157 

Volatile combustible matter, in coal 
apparatus. 1639 
method of determination, 1638 
Volatile hydrocarbons, in soap, 2040 
matter. In bituminous substances, 1627| 
1526 (Fig. 196) 
in paint, distillation of, 1841 
in pigments, 1874 
in sodium fluoride, 42l 


Volhard titration 
for bromide, 192 
chloride, 271 
copper, 376 
cyanide, 661 
iodide, 457 
manganese, 561 
silver, 824 

Volt, definition, 1175 
Voltmeter, vacuum-tube, 2321 
Volume-change, and solubility, 2584 
Volumes, formulae for, 1170 
unit, couversiou table, 1176 
Volumetric apparatus, calibration, 1219 
ff. 

by direct measurement, 1220 
from weight of water, 1221 
of burettes, 1224, 1225 (Fig. 131) 
of flasks, 1223 (Fig. 130) 
of pipettes, 1224 
cleaning of, 1219 
illustrationa of, 1219 (Fig. 129) 
Volumetric methods, see Element or aub- 
fltauce in queetion. 

Vulcanization coefficient, of rubber, 2014 
Vulcanized rubber, see Rubber 

W 

Wagner’s solution, 209 
Washing soda, analysis of, 2263 
Waste and reclaim, see Rubber 
Water analysis, general eonaiderationB, 
2046 

micromethods, 2545 
mineral analysis 

abstract of general scheme, 
2057, 2058 

acidity^ determination of, 2072 
alkalinity, ' determination of, 
2066 

alumina, determination of, 2059 
ammonia determination of, 
2077 

bicarbonate, 2095 
boiler-room control, 2088 
boron, 164, 186 
bromine, 195 

calcium, determination of, 216, 
2061, 2096 

ealcium sulfate, determination 
- of, 2084 
carbonate, 2095 

carbon dioxide, apparatus for 
determinatiDn, 2070 (Fig. 

289) 

fraction os pH, 2072 (Fig, 

290) 

total, 2070 

carboiiie aeid, determination of, 
2076 
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Water analyais, ehlorino, detorminatiDa 
of, 2B0, 2075/2095 
combinations in, hypothetical, 
2087 

corrosion, acid ivaters, deter* 
mination of, 2087 
field assay, 2087 
foaming, 20B6 
hardness in, 2081 
hydrogen-ion concentration, 2073 
hydrogen sulfide in, 2078 
hydroxide-ion concentration, 
2067, 2095 

standard method, 2068 
interpretation of analysis, 2085 
iodide or iodine in, 459 
iron, determination, 2059, 2060 
irrigating waters, 2098 
lead, zinc, copper, tin, 2080 
lime value, 2084 
lithium determination, 2065 
magnesium in, 2062, 2096 
ciiloride, 2083 

manganese, determination, his- 
muthate method, 2063 
persulfate method, 2063 
mineral lesiduQ, 2077 
nitrates, determination of, 2076 
oil, determination of, 2078 
oxygen, dissolved, est. of, 2079 
phosphates, determination, 2061, 
2090 

preparation of solutions for, 
2094 

priming, 2086 
rapid methods, 2093 
reaction coelficiBUts, 2086 
residue, total mineral, 2077 
scale, determination of, 2087 
silica, determination of, 2059 
colorimetric, 803 
soda value, 2084 
sodium and potassium, deter- 
mination, 2065 
softening, 2086 

sulfates, determination, as ha- 
Tium sulfate, 2064 
benzidine method, 2064 
volumetric method, 2091, 
2096 

traces, of heavy metals, 2Q80 
sanitary analysis, 2047, if. 

ammonia, albuminoid in, 2050 
free, 2049; 2050 (Fig. 288) 
chlorine, as chloride, 2054 
color test, 2048 

interpretation of analysis, 2055 
nitrogen as nitrate, 2053 
as nitrite, 2052 
organic, 2061 
odor test, 2048 


Water analysis, oxygen consumed, 2053 
physical teats, 2047 
residue, total solids in, 2055 
taste, 2049 
turbidity, 2047 

Water, bacteriological examination 

apparatus and materials, 2117, 
2118 (Fig. 296) 
bacteria, total in, 2124 
brilliant-green, lactose, peptone 
bile^ 2122 

b. coll, examination for, 2125 
reaction classification, roll aero- 
genes group, 2126 
selection of tests, 2129 
BubclaBsification of, 2125 
tests, completed, 2128 
confirmed, 2127 
presumptive, 2126, 2127 
b. typhl, oxaminatiDi) of, 2131 
subclassiflcaHona of, 2132 
test, Widal, 2132 
Endows medium, 2121 
posin-methylene blue agar, 2121 
Hbsbb agar, 2123 • 
nutrient agsr, 2120 
broth, 2120 
gelatin, 2120 

plL of media and solutions, 2119 
Bussell’s media, 2123 
sampling, for examination, 2116 
(Fig. 295) 

sterilizution procedure, 2120 
sugar broths, 2120 
Widal tost, b, typhi, 2132 
examinatiou by microscope, 2099 
contra] of organisms, 2111 
(rhemiealB needed, 2113, 2114 
importance of examination, 2099 
mieroacDpc, 2105 (Fig. 292) 
ocular micrometer (Fig. 293) 
microscopical apparatus, 2112 
(Pig. 294) 

organisms, identificationi 2109 
odors, 2100 
plates, 2107, 210R 
tabular outline, 2106 
references, 2114-2115 
sampling, 2102 (Fig, 291) 
Sedgwick-Bafter method, 2102 
Water, determination, 1338-1345. Ree 
also Moislure. 

by absorption and weighing, 1339 
(Pig. 180) 

by loss in weight (indirert), 1838 
centrifugal method, A. S. T. M., 
for oils, 1761 
distillation method, 1840 
Bid well -Bterling, 1342 
Brown-Duvel, 1341 
Dean and Stark, 1840 
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Water, Kingman, 1343, apparatus (Fig« 
131), 1344 
MarcuBBon, 1343 
in aoetonq, 2135 

in bitiuninouB BubBtancea, 1551 
(Figs. 208, 209) ; 1553 (Fig. 
210 ) 

fliuBhril product, 1595 (Fig. 
224) 

in gases, 1347 
in grease, 1829 

in oils (fuel) A, R T. M., J75B 
in paint vehirles, 1841 
in soap, 2028 
in sodium silicate, 805 
solubility of oxygen in, 677 
tables, buoyancy constauts, 1226 
density, 1228 
vapor pressure, 1160 
weight, apparent, in air, 1220 
Water gas, soo under Gases 
composition, 2397 
Watt, definition, 1175 
Watt-hour, 1175 
Waxes, 1788 
in grease, 1830 
table of characteristics, 1797 
Weighing, in niicroanalysis, 2464 ff. 
Weighing bottle, for acids, 643 (Fig. 68) 
burette, 2202 (Fig. 304) 
tubes, for acids, 2201 (Figs. 301, 
302), 2202 (Figs, 303, 304) 
plaiinum, 2209 

Weights, Goirection for buoyant effects, 
1233 

for fire assay, 841 
precision and tolerances, 1233 
standardization of, 1230 
Wostphal balance, 1517 
Wet assay, gold in minerals, 43 1 

combustion, carbon determination, 
226 * 

tests, for silver, 818 
White lead, corroded, analysis, 524 
sublimed, analysis, 1858 
White metals, analysis (see also Alloys; 
Tin-base alloys; lead-base alloys) 
determination of antimony, 84, 85, 
114 

determination of arsenic, 112, ^14 
tin, 973 
Whiting, 1866 

Wire-bar copper, iron in, 383 
Witherite, analysis of, 129 
commercial valuation, 130 
Wolframite, see Tungsten, occurrence 
Wood alcohol, see Alcohol methyl; metha- 
nol 

Wood ’b metal, analysiB of, 1399 
WulfenJte, molybdenum in, 597 


Z 

Xanthate separation, cobalt and nickel, 
810 

Xenon, 2348; proporties, 2380 
Xenotimo, 240 

Xylene, use in moisture determination, 
1343 

y 

Yellow pigments, analysis, 1874 
Ytterbium, 245 
Yttrium, 245 
group, 245 

approximate estimation, 250 

Z 

Zimmermann-Beinhardt solution, 476 
Zinc, detection, 1054 

hydrogen sulfide; ferrocyanide tests, 
1054 

mercuric thiocyanate, blow-pipe and 
cobalt nitrate tests, 1055 
estimation, general procedures, 1055, 
1057 

gravimotric, electrolytic, 1059; 
micro, 2513, 2315 
oxide method, 1058 
phosphate, pyrophosphate, 
1058 

Bulfatc, 1058 

see also micromethod, 2547 
Volumetric 

ferrocyanide titration 

diphenylamine indicator for, 
1065 

for small amounts, 1068 
in acid solution, 1060 
in alkaline solution, 1066 
potentiometric method, 2314 
rapid method, 1064 
estimation, special procedures 
in aluminum alloys 
mercury thiocyanate method, 
45 

oxide method, 44 
in arsenic," 110 
in bismuth bronze, 1377 
in brass and bronze, 1084; A. 

S. T. M., 1366 
in cadmium, 1078 
,, in copper, 385 
in galvanized sheets (coating), 
1087 

in Gorman silver, 1375 
in lead, pig, 1083, 1418 
in lead sulfate, basic, 1856 
in magnesium alloys, 542 
in ores, 1067 

in paint, composite White, 1868 
in paper, 1922 
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Zinc, in pigmentB, orange anrl yellow, 

in presaLce of 
cadmiunii 1062, 1067 
earbon, 1067 
^ iron, 1062 

inanganeso, 1062 
in rubber goods, 1085 
in silver solder, 1406 
in slag, 2023 

in soft solder, 1085, 1392 
in sulfuric acid, 2231 
in water, 2080 
in white lead, 1859 
in Wood's metal, 1401 
in zinc dust, 1069, 1070 (Fig. 
128) 

in zinc lead and leaded zinc, 
1861 

moisture, in zinc pulp, 105G 
occurrence, 1054 
preparation of sample, 1056 
separation, from antimony, etc. (cop- 
per group), 1056 
from cadmium, 1062, 1067 
from copper, 1067 
from iron, 1057 

iron, aluminum, manganese, cobalt 
and nickel, 1057 
from silica, 1056 
sulfide precipitation, 1057 
discussion of, 1062 

turbidity procedure, small amounts, 
1068 

uses, 1054 

Zinc amalgam, mercury in, 582 
preparation of, 1199 
Zinc arsenite, arsenic in, 90 
Zinc-base die-casting alloy, 1394 
Zinc chloride, fused, 1082 
ammonia in, 1083 

Zinc chloride method, lime in CaCO„ 2270 
Zinc chloride solution, specific gravity; 
zinc; chloride; SO,; iron; alumina; 
manganese; lime; magnesia; alkalies; 
copper; barium, 1079 ff. 

Zinc chloride test, for Bu, 737 
Zinc lead, and leaded zinc, analysis, 1861 
Zinc metal, test for iridium, 730; pal- 
ladium, 712; platinum, 713; rhodium, 
742; ruthenium, 737; selenium, 776; 
tellurium, 776; titanium, 876; vana- 
dium, 1031 

Zinc ores, lead in, 527 
Zinc oxide method, Fe, Al, Cr, separation 
from bivalent metals, 312 
Zinc oxide, in commercial product, 1862 
in llthopone, 1663 
method for zinc, 1058 
Zinc reductor, see Jones reductor 


Zinc redustiou method, for chlorates, 274 
for iron, 470 
for titanium, 976 
for uranium, 1027 
for vanadium, 1039 
Zinc slab, A. 6. T, M, methods, 1071 
cadmium in, 1074 
copper in, 1077 
lead in, 1071, 1073 
rejection limjts, table, 1071 
Zinc, spectropbemifal analysis, Pb, Fe, 
Cd, 1089 

Zinc sulfate, method for zinc, 1058 
see also Paint pigments 
Zinc sulfide, in lithupone, 1863 
Zinc uranyl acetate, method for Nu, 878 
test for Na, 875 
Ziruonlum and Halfnium 
detection, 1093 

estimation, general procedures 
gravimetric, as oxide, 1099 
cupferron procedure, 1099 
hydroxide procedure, 1103 
pbenylarsonic acid procedure, 
1102 

selenioua acid procedure, 1101 
special procedures, 
in aluminous materials, 23, 26 
in alundum, 34 
in bauxite, 997 

in steels, reference 1104; 1470, 
1462 

in zirconium ores, 1103 
DCPurrencc, 1093 

preparation and solution of ilie sample, 
1095 

borax method, 1097 
potassium hydrogen fluoride 
method, 1096 

sodium peroxide-charcoal 
method, 1095 

sodium peroxide method, 1095 
separation, from aluminum, chromium 
and uranium, 1099 
copper tin group metals, 1098 
halfnium, 1104 

iron, nickel, cobalt, manganese and 
zinc, 1098 
molybdenum, 1099 
thorium and rare earths, 1099 
titanium, 1099 
tungsten, 1099 
vanadium, 1099 

Zirponium method, phosphorus in pres* 
once of V, 706 
Zirconium nitrate, 407 
Zirconium pigments, 1864 
Zireonium-purpurin method, for flttptidc, 
423 
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